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Meudon.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept  <>t  S"mr-et-Oise.  It  lies 
:t  in.  S.W  of  Paris,  and  1  m.  S.  of 
.  and  is  connected  with  Paris 
l'\  1 1  y.  It  has  dialU  works,  and  an 
observatory  and  magnetic  labora- 
tory. Rabelais  was  priest  of  the 
parish,  and  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  in  the  16th  century 
church.  The  17th  century  chateau 
<«f  Mrudon  was  destroyed  by  the 
1'n^sians  in  1871.  Pop.  10,000. 

Meulebeek.  Town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders.  It 
lies  8  m.  N.  of  Courtrai,  on  the 
Ingelmunster-Thielt  rly.  The  in- 
dustries include  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  and  lace-making.  It  was 
in  German  occupation  throughout 
the  Great  War.  Pop.  9,300. 

Me ul en,  ADAM  FRANS  VAN  DER 
(1632-90).  Flemish  painter.  Born 
at  Brussels,  Jan.  11,  1632,  he  was 
apprenticed  to 
P.  Snayers,  and 
in  1665  went  to 
Paris  to  accept 
a  post  in  the 
Gobelins  Fac- 
tory. He  paint- 
ed bat  tie  scenes, 
of  which  he  ac- 
quired a  know- 
A.  F.  van  der  Meulen,  ledge  by  accom- 
.  Flemish  painter  panying  Louis 

After  Largillitr*  XlVonhiscam- 

paigns.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  15, 
1690.  Characteristic  examples  of 
his  work  are  in  the  galleries  of 
Munich,  Versailles,  Petrograd,  and 
the  Louvre. 

Meunier,  CONSTANTIN  (1831- 
1905).  Belgian  sculptor  and 
painter.  Born  at  Etterbeek,  Brus- 
sels, April  12,  1831,  he  first  ap- 
peared at  the  Brussels  Salon  in 
1851  with  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
Guirlande.  For  a  time  he  aban- 
doned sculpture  and  painted  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Trappists,  and 
also  of  peasant  life  and  pictures  of 
workers  in  Spain,  He  returned  to 
sculpture  and  devoted  himself  to 
portraying  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  workers  in  the  coal  mines,  hav- 
ing his  studio  in  Louvain  in  the 
heart  of  the  Belgian  black  country. 
His  chief  works  include  Grison,  Le 
Debardeur,  Ecce  Homo,  Le  Cheval 
de  Mine,  L'Apothe'ose  du  Travail 
(with  four  figures  of  La  Mine,  Le 
Port,  L'lndustrie,  La  Moisson),  in 
the  Miiiv  .im  of  Decorative  Arts  in 
Brussels.  He  is  represented  in  the 
Luxembourg  Museum  by  a  paint- 


ing Au  Pays  Noir  and  by  some 
bronzes.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
April  4,  1905. 

Meurthe.  River  of  France. 
Rising  in  the  Vosges,  N.E.  of 
Gerardmer,  it  flows  in  a  N.W. 
direction  into  Lorraine  joined  by 
the  Vezouse,  near  Luneville,  and 
meets  the  Moselle  near  Frouard. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Fraize,  St.  Die,  Baccarat,  Luneville, 
and  Nancy.  Its  length  is  102  m. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle.  Dept.  of 
France,  formed  in  1871  after  the 
re-making  of  the  E.  frontier  of 
France.  Bounded  E.  by  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  it  lies  contiguous  with 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  and  with 
the  depts.  of  Mouse  and  Vosges.  It 
is  generally  hilly  and  well  wooded, 
particularly  in  the  S.,  where  it  con- 
tains part  of  the  Vosges  Mts.,  but  is 
well  cultivated,  potatoes,  cereals, 
beets,  and  the  vine  being  grown. 
Iron,  salt,  and  building  stone  are 
mineral  products,  and  among  the 
varied  industries  are  brewing, 
timber  working,  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts, textiles,  and  glass-making. 
The  Meurthe,  Moselle,  Mortagne, 
Madon,  Sanon,  and  Chiers  are 
among  the  rivers ;  the  Canal  de  la 
Maine  traverses  the  dept.  Nancy 
is  the  capital,  other  towns  of  note 
being  Toul,  Luneville,  Briey, 
Longwy,  Pont-a-Mousson,  Thiau- 
court,  and  Baccarat.  It  was 
prominent  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Great  War,  as  is  noted  in  the 
articles  Longwy,  Nancy,  etc.  Area, 
2,036  sq.  m.  Pop.  564,700. 

Meuse  (Dutch,  Moos).  River  of 
W.  Europe.  It  rises  about  16  m. 
N.E.  of  Langres,  Haute-Marne, 
flows  in  a  N.  direction,  for  a  few 
miles  underground,  through  the 
depts.  of  Vosges,  Meuse,  and  Ard- 
ennes, and  passes  into  Belgium  at 
Givet,  after  a  sinuous  course  from 
Sedan.  At  Namur  it  turns  N.E., 
passing  through  a  deep  valley 
between  that  town  and  Liege,  and 
enters  Dutch  territory  just  S.  of 
Maastricht. 

The  Meuse  then  flows  N.  and  W. 
until  it  joins  the  Waal,  a  branch  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  near  Gorkum, 
where  it  becomes  the  Merwede, 
and,  after  passing  the  marshy 
tract  known  as  the  Biesbosch, 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  several 
points,  the  chief  of  its  mouths 
being  the  Oude  Maas,  where  stands 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  the  Haring- 
vliet,  and  the  Grevelingen.  Among 


its  tributaries  are  the  Bar,  Sambre, 
•Semoy,  Lesse,  Ourthe,  and  Roer, 
and  among  the  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Ncuf chateau,  Commercy,  Ver- 
dun, Mczieres,  Dinant,  Namur, 
Huy,  Liege,  Maestricbt,  and  Venlo. 
Navigable  up  to  a  point  near 
Verdun,  the  Meuse  is  joined  by 
several  canals,  notably  the  Marne- 
Rhine  canal  and  the  Ardennes 
canal. 

Its  total  length  is  575  m., 
305  m.  being  in  France,  120  ra.  hi 
Belgium,  and  150  m.  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  area  of  its  basin 
is  computed  at  12,740  sq.  m.  The 
river  was  very  prominent  through- 
out the  Great  War.  The  operations 
along  its  line  are  described  in  the 
articles  Dinant,  Meuse- Argonne, 
Namur,  Verdun,  and  others. 

Meuse.  Dept.  of  Franco.  Con- 
tiguous with  the  depts.  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle  Vosges,  Haute-Marne, 
Marne,  Ardennes,  and  with  Bel- 
gium, it  is  generally  hilly,  and  con- 
tains the  great  forest  tracks  of  the 
Argonne  and  the  Woevre.  The 
Meuse  flows  in  a  N.E.  direction 
through  the  dept.,  and  other 
rivers  are  the  Ornain,  Aire,  Aisne, 
Chiers,  Loison,  and  Orne.  The 
Canal  de  la  Marne  traverses  the 
dept.  Cereals,  beet,  potatoes  are 
grown,  and,  round  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Bussy,  the  vine ;  among  in- 
dustries are  quarrying,  timber 
working,  and  foundries.  The 
capital  is  Bar-le-Duc,  other  towns 
of  note  being  Commercy,  Verdun, 
Montmedy,  Clermont,  Ligny-en- 
Barrois,  and  Varennes.  The  dept. 
suffered  severely  during  the  Great 
War,  large  areas  round  Verdun 
being  completely  desolated.  Area, 
2,408  sq.  m.  Pop.  278,000. 

Meuse,  BATTLES  OF  THE.  Fought 
between  the  French  and  the 
Germans,  Aug.  25-27,  1914.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  4th  and  3rd 
French  armies  in  the  great  battles 
of  Virton  -  Ardennes,  Aug.  20- 
24,  1914,  and  of  the  5th  French 
army  at  Charleroi,  the  4th 
French  army  (Langle  de  Gary)  was 
ordered  to  establish  itself  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  to  hold 
then*  while  maintaining  contact 
with  the  5th  army,  then  in  rapid 
retreat.  The  front  of  its  five  corps 
ran  from  Mezieres  to  Sassey,  S.  of 
Stenay.  At  Sassey  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  3rd  army,  but  W.  of 
Mezieres  a  gap  of  30  miles  opened 
between  it  and  the  5th  army,  into 
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which  the  Germans  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  armies  were  pouring.  The 
defence  of  the  Meuse  was  not 
energetic,  and  was  unsuccessful. 

On  Aug.  25,  troops  of  the  4th 
German  army  (duke  of  Wurttem- 
berg)  bridged  the  river  at  Remilly, 
and  during  the  following  night 
forced  a  passage  at  Donchery, 
below  Sedan.  On  Aug.  26  there 
was  violent  fighting  at  these  points, 
and  the  German  artillery  drove  the 
French  back  from  the  outskirts  of 
Torcy,  S.W.  of  Sedan,  where  the 
bridge  over  the  Meuse  had  been 
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Meuse.      Sketch    map    showing    dispositions    of    the 
opposing  armies  in  the  series  of  battles  in  August,  1914 

left  intact  through  want  of  ex- 
plosives. The  centre  of  the  French 
position  had  been  pierced ;  but  after 
crossing  the  river  the  Germans  were 
checked,  though  they  had  secured 
a  good  bridge-head  S.  of  Sedan. 

A  fresh  front  was  formed  by 
the  French  from  Sassey  and  Luzy,- 
on  the  Meuse,  along  the  high 
ground  S.  of  the  river  near  Sedan, 
with  their  left  in  the  air  W.  of 
Mezieres,  near  Signy  1'Abbaye ; 
and  Langle  de  Gary  resolved  to 
fight  on  this  line.  On  Aug.  20 
the  Germans  bridged  the  river  at 
several  points  between  Cesse  and 
Luzy,  and  threatened  his  right. 
Other  bridges  were  constructed  by 
them  at  Mouzon,  and  they  began 
to  develop  an  advance  along  the 
whole  Meuse  front,  and  to  push  S. 
from  Remilly  and  Sedan,  but 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  at  Noyers. 
This  caused  so  much  alarm  to  the 
4th  German  army  command  that 
it  demanded  aid  from  the  3rd 
army  (Hausen),  stating  that  the 
8th  corps  had  been  brought  to  a 


complete  standstill  S.  of  Sedan. 
Hausen,  however,  was  ordered  by 
the  supreme  command  to  march 
S.W.,  and  he  did  not  go  to  the 
4th  army's  aid.  His  advance 
towards  Signy  1'Abbaye,  neverthe- 
less, brought  him  on  the  flank  of 
the  4th  French  army. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  27  Langle 
de  Gary  issued  orders  to  the  French 
to  resume  the  battle  next  day,  and 
drive  the  Germans  back  into  the 
Meuse.  The  Germans  were  attack- 
ing on  the  French  right,  where 
their  advance  from  the  Meuse 
became  most 
threatening,  and 
on  the  French  left, 
where  they  were 
held  in  check  with 
severe  fighting  in 
the  direction  of 
Signy  1'Abbaye. 
In  the  centre,  the 
French  troops 
gained  ground 
towards  Sedan, 
and  German 
troops  recrossed 
the  Meuse.  In  the 
early  morning,  and 
again  in  the  early 
afternoon,  a  fresh 
cry  for  aid  was 
addressed  by  the 
German  4th  army 
to  Hausen,  with 
the  warning  that 
the  Germans  had 
been  compelled  to 
withdraw  their 
left  towards  Olizy. 
Hausen  therefore 
ordered  his  12th 
and  19th  corps  to 
move  S.E.  on  the 
28th.  The  existence  of  his  army 
was  not,  so  far,  known  to  the 
French. 

The  French  had  won  a  distinct 
success,  handling  the  German  4th 
army  very  severely,  and  had  their 
reserves  been  thrown  in,  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  have 
gained  a  great  victory,  as  the 
German  5th  army  was  paralysed 
by  orders  from  Moltke  to  be  ready 
to  send  troops  to  Russia.  The 
situation  was  generally  good  on  the 
French  front,  but  Langle,  in  view 
of  Joffre's  orders  for  a  retreat, 
decided  to  fall  back  on  the  Aisne, 
to  the  immense  disappointment 
of  his  troops.  He  retired  rapidly, 
abandoning  a  great  extent  of 
country  and  the  Argonne,  where 
there  were  many  opportunities  of 
fighting  delaying  actions.  His  con- 
duct of  the  battle  has  been  severe!}7 
criticised  by  French  authorities,  who 
blame  him  for  failing  to  utilise  great 
opportunities  to  deliver  the  counter 
attacks  which  Joffre  had  ordered,' 
whenever  possible,  and  for  the  dis- 


connected, incoherent  character  of 
the  fighting.  The  population  of 
the  country  he  traversed  fled,  re- 
proaching his  troops  for  their  re- 
treat, and  embarrassing  his  move- 
ments. Langle  de  Gary  was,  how- 
ever, maintained  in  his  command 
by  Joffre.  The  casualties  on  both 
sides  were  heavy.  H.  w.  Wilson 

Meuse- Argonne.  District  of 
France  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
west  edge  of  the  Argonne  forest, 
in  which  the  Americans,  assisted  by 
the  French,  made  an  offensive 
against  the  Germans,  in  Sept.- 
Nov.,  1918.  The  first  American 
army  was  secretly  transferred  to 
the  W.  side  of  the  Meuse,  and  after 
an  intensive  artillery  preparation, 
the  infantry  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  morning  of  Sept.  26. 
This  initial  attack,  which  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  Germans, 
was  successful,  Vauquois  and  Var- 
ennes  being  captured,  and  Mont- 
faucon  entered  and  evacuated. 
Simultaneously  the  4th  French 
army  advanced  in  E.  Champagne. 

The  attack  was  renewed  in 
strength  on  Oct.  4,  and  continued 
throughout  that  month.  Among 
the  outstanding  incidents  of  the 
campaign  were  the  piercing  of  the 
Kriemhilde  line  and  the  capture  of 
Romagne  on  Oct.  14,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Prussian  Guard  at  the 
Cote  de  Chatillon  on  Oct.  16  after 
a  fight  lasting  48  hours.  Grandpre 
was  stormed  by  the  77th  division 
on  the  same  day,  was  evacuated, 
and  finally  gained  on  Oct.  23. 

An  important  offensive  began  on 
Nov.  1,  when  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced to  a  depth  of  about  4  m., 
taking  several  villages  and  3,690 
prisoners.  Buzancy  was  captured 
on  Nov.  2,  Beaufort  fell  on  Nov.  4, 
as  also  did  Beaumont.  The  con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  Americans 
forced  the  Germans  to  retreat 
rapidly.  By  Nov.  7  the  former  had 
reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
opposite  Sedan,  while  the  strategic 
crossing  at  Stenay  was  secured 
shortly  before  the  armistice. 

This  46  days'  campaign  had  an 
important  effect  in  hastening  the 
German  collapse,  and  while  its 
progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  that 
of  the  British  and  French  in  the 
centre  of  the  battle-front,  it  served 
its  purpose,  chief  pf  which  was  the 
bending  of  the  German  left  wing. 
As  the  result  of  it  the  vital  Mont- 
mcdy-Sedan  rly.  was  cut  and 
the  Metz -Mezieres  rly.  rendered 
useless  to  the  German  com- 
munications. There  is  no  doubt 
that  had  the  armistice  not 
been  signed  the  American  vic- 
tories would  have  considerably 
.helped  to  cut  off  practically  the 
whole  of  the  German  armies.  See 
Argonne,  Campaigns  in  the. 
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Meux,  Sn;  lli:i)Wni:ni  ( I. 

i  sailor.        Morn  .Inls   f>.  |S."»(>, 

soil    of     the     l?nd     rail    of     Iliiiham. 

Bed wo  r t  h 


Sir  Hedworth  Meux. 
British  sailor 


en 

tered  the  navy 
in  IsTO.  As 
captain  of  the 
l'»\\i  rful,  he 
landed  in  S. 
Africa  in  IS'.'M 
with  a  naval 
,  and 

rendered  vita! 
M-i  \  ice  durinu 
the  S'-IL"-  of  l.adv-mith.  I'Yom 
liinl  ti  be  commanded  a  cruiser 
squadron,  from  1908-10  the 
ciiina  station,  and  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth. 
1912-16.  In  1'Jll,  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  Sir  Henry  Meux, 
the  brewer,  he  took  that  name.  He 
was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1908  and  a 
( :.( '.  M.  in  1913.  From  1916-18  he 
\\:>-  M.P.  for  Portsmouth,  and  he 
retired  from  the  service  in  1921. 

Mevagissey.  Fishing  town, 
Cornwall,  England.  12  m.  E.  of 
Truro,  it  is  a  summer  resort,  and 
has  long  been  engaged  in  the  pil- 
chard fishery.  There  is  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  pier,  constructed 
in  1895.  Pop.  1,800. 

Mexborough.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Yorkshire  (W.R. ) 
It  stands  on  the  Don,  5  m.  from 
Ruthcrham  and  11  m.  from  Shef- 
field, with  stations  on  the  G.C.  and 
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Mill.  l:!\  Tho  chief  building  in 
the  church  <.f  S.  .liilin  the  Mapd-t. 
partly  Early  KnglNh.  There  was 
a  castle  here  in  the  Middl- 
The  chief  industries  are  ironworkn 
and  the  m,iUir_'  of  pottery  and 
glusH,  while  mound  are  coal  mines. 
The  council  supplies  electricity. 
.Market  day.  Sat.  I'op.  14.400. 

Mexborough,  Kuu,  OF.  Irish 
title  borne  since  170(5  by  the  family 
of  Savilr.  The  Savilcst  are  a  very 
old  Yorkshire  family,  and  one  of 
them.  Sir  John  Savilr,  was  M.P.  for 
Union.  1717  .->4.  In  1753  he  was 
made  an  Irish  baron,  and  in  1760 
earl  of  Mexborough.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  and  then 
by  his  grandson,  another  John 
(1783-1860).  John,  the  4th  earl 
(1810-99),  was  M.P.  for  Gatton 
before  1832  and  afterwards  for 
Pontefract.  In  1916  John  Henry 
(b.  1868)  became  the  6th  earl.  The 
family  estates  are  in  Yorkshire, 
where  are  the  seats,  Methley  Park, 
Leeds,  and  Arden  Hall,  Helmsley. 
The  earl's  eldest  son  is  called 
Viscount  Pollington. 

Mexcala  OR  MESCALA.  River  of 
Mexico.  Rising  in  the  state  of 
Tlaxcala  and  known  as  the  Atoyac 
in  its  upper  course,  it  flows  for 
435  m.  generally  W.  to  the  Pacific. 
In  its  lower  course  it  takes  the 
name  of  Rio  de  las  Balsas  and 
separates  the  states  of  Michoacan 
and  Guerrero.  The  swift  current 
furnishes  power  for  textile  mills. 


MEXICO:      !N   ANCIENT    &   MODERN  TIMES 

O.  J.  R.  Howartli.M.A.,   Author.   Commercial  Geography  of  the  World 

The  reader  should  consult  the  articles  on  the  cities,  towns,  and  rivers ; 

rulers,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters  of  Mexico.     See  Archaeology  ; 

Aztec  ;   Maya  ;   also  North  America 


Mexico  is  a  republic  of  North 
America,  occupying  the  southern 
extension  of  the  continent  toward 
Central  America. 
It    lies    approxi- 
mately   between 
14°   and   29°  N. 
lat.,  and  between 
90°  and  115°  W. 
long.,  and  has  an 
area   of    767,000 
Mexico  arm*        S4-  "*.  Guadalupe 
and   the   Revilla 

Gigedo  group,  oceanic  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  belong  to  Mexico,  and 
the  possession  of  another  island, 
Clipperton  or  Pasion,  has  been  dis- 
puted with  France.  Mexico  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  United  States, 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  forming 
the  E.  part  of  the  N.  frontier ;  on 
the  S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  British 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  It  has 
a  coast-line  of  over  1,500  m.  on  the 
Atlantic  (Gulf  of  Mexico),  and  of 
over  2,000  m.  on  the  Pacific  side, 
the  length  being  enhanced  on  the 
one  side  by  the  hammer-shaped 


peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  the  S.E., 
and  on  the  other  by  the  narrower, 
longer  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia in  the  N.W. 

About  six-sevenths  of  Mexico 
consists  of  a  high  plateau,  continu- 
ing that  of  the  S.W.  United  States, 
and  bordered 
E.,  N.,  and  S. 
by  mountains 
which  slope 
steeply  to  low 
coastal  plains. 
The  plateau 
ranges  in 
average  ele- 
vation from  4,000  ft.  in  the  N.  to 
8,000  ft.  in  the  S.  ;  the  E.  border- 
ing mountains  (Sierra  Madre  Orien- 
tal) form  a  broken  chain  with 
summits  up  to  10,000  ft.  ;  the  W. 
(Sierra  Madre  Occidental),  less 
broken,  have  a  somewhat  greater 
general  elevation ;  and  the  S. 
(Sierra  del  Sur)  range  from  7,000 
up  to  more  than  11,000  ft. 

From  the  S.  part  of  the  plateau 
itself,     a     region     strongly     vol- 
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canic,  containing  craters  ntill  ac- 
tive, and  subject  to  earthquake*, 
a  number  of  peak*  riae  to  much 
greater  height)*,  e.g.  Orizaba 
(IH.240  ft.)  uri.l  Popocatepetl 
( 1 7,620  ft. ).  Elsewhere  the  surface 
of  the  plateau  is  much  broken  ;  it 
contains  several  inland  drainage 
basins  (bolton),  notably  the  Valley 
of  Mexico  in  the  S.,  containing  ex- 
tensive lakes  and  marshes  ;  and  the 
rivers  which  escape  from  it  to  the 
sea  do  so  by  way  of  falls  and 
ravines,  so  that  access  from  the 
coasts  is  difficult.  The  plateau  falls 
S.E.  to  the  low  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec  (170  m.  wide),  and  K.  of 
this  the  land  includes,  on  the  8. 
the  Chiapas  highlands  (5,000  to 
8,000  ft. ),  and  on  the  N.  the  low- 
land of  Tabasco  and  the  Yucatan 
peninsula. 

The  largest  river  on  the  K.  i" 
the  Grande  del  Norte  (1,500  m.). 
The  rivers  of  the  plateau  are  of 
most  service  for  power  where  they 
fall  over  its  edge,  but  their  flow  is 
irregular  according  to  season,  and 
important  power  establishments 
have  needed  the  construction  of 
great  dams  and  reservoirs.  The 
streams  of  the  coastal  plains  are 
winding  and  slow ;  some  on  the  E., 
like  the  Panuco,  Papaloapan,  Coat- 
zacoalcos,  and  Grijalva,  are  used 
for  inland  navigation,  but  their 
mouths  are  hampered  by  bars,  or 
need  constant  dredging. 

The  rocks  of  a  greater  part  of 
the  plateau  and  the  E.  Sierra  are 
cretaceous  ,  the  W.  heights  and 
the  S.  of  the  plateau  consist  mainly 
of  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  Yucatan 
consists  of  sedimentaries  of  the 
same  period,  and  the  plains  have  a 
wide  extent  of  more  recent  deposits. 

The  climate  is  so  markedly  in- 
fluenced by  elevation  that  there  is 
a  familiar  threefold  division  of  the 
land — (1)  the  tii-rra  caliente,  hot 
land,  from  the  coasts  up  to  Jbout 
3,000  ft.,  with  a  warm,  dry  winter 
and  hot,  wet  summer;  ('2)  the 
tierra  templada,  temperate  land, 
from  3,000  to  6,500  ft.,  free  of  the 
excessive  summer  moisture  of  the 
lower  levels  and  the  cold  winter 
winds  of  the  higher  ;  (3)  the  tierra 
fria,  cold  land,  above  2.  Here 
frost  is  rare  except  at  very  high 
elevations,  and  the  name  of  the 
zone  is  only  comparative.  The 
chief  inland  towns  are  shared  be- 
tween zones  2  and  3 ;  the 
capital,  Mexico  City,  for  example, 
is  in  the  highest,  being  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  7,500  ft.  The 
dry  season,  over  most  of  the 
country,  lasts  from  Oct.  to  May ; 
the  wet  from  June  to  Sept.  Both 
coastal  slopes,  especially  the 
Pacific,  receive  heavy  rainfall,  but 
in  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts  of  the 
plateau  and  in  Lower  California 
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serai-desert  conditions  are  found. 
Trade  winds,  from  N.E.  to  S.E., 
prevail  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
may  be  replaced  between  Oct. 
and  March  by  the  tempestuous 
'"northers."  The  prevalent  winds 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  N.  W.  during 
winter,  and  S.W.  to  S.E.  from  April 
to  Oct.,  when  storms  are  common. 

The  low  coastal  plains,  behind 
the  bare  sand-bars,  carry  tropical 
forest,  which  merges  into  sub- 
tropical and  temperate  types  as 
the  plateau  is  ascended.  The  dry 
N.  has  a  steppe  vegetation  if  any  ; 
farther  S.  the  land  is  fertile.  The 
porous  limestone  of  Yucatan  carries 
a  scrubby  natural  vegetation. 
Among  larger  wild  animals  the 
puma,  jaguar,  bear,  and  boar  are 
found.  Poisonous  snakes  are  not 
uncommon,  and  there  are  many 
harmful  insects ;  the  mosquito, 
breeding  in  the  coastal  lagoons 
and  marshes,  carries  malaria  and 
yellow  fever. 

The  population  may  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  15,000,000.  Per- 
haps a  sixth,  or  less,  of  these  are 
Creoles,  pure  whites  born  in 
Mexico  and  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent ;  a  full  half  are  mestizos  or 
half-castes.  The  Indians  are  indi- 
genous ;  they  fall  into  a  number  of 
divisions  according  to  "  tribes," 
languages,  and  characters,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  attain  no  high 
standard  of  civilization.  The  foreign 
white  population  includes  Ameri- 
can, British,  Spanish,  and  German 
elements  ;  during  the  Great  War 
many  Germans  entered  from  other 
parts  of  the  Americas.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  fairly  numerous,  and 
there  are  certain  other  well- 
marked  "  colonies,"  as  the  Syrians 
(Maronite  Christians),  who  form  a 
strong  trading  class  in  Yucatan. 
Staple  Food  Crops 

The  most  important  food  crop  is 
maize,  from  which  is  made  a  staple 
of  food,  the  flat  cake  called  tortilla. 
The  country  is  not,  as  a  rule,  self- 
sufficing  in  either  maize  or  wheat. 
The  frijol  and  other  beans  are 
grown  and  eaten ;  oranges,  bananas, 
vines,  agaves  from  which  the 
drinks  of  the  common  people, 
pulque  and  mezcal,  are  distilled, 
sugar  and  coffee  are  cultivated  for 
home  consumption  and  export. 
Fibre  plants  are  specially  impor- 
tant ;  among  these,  most  of  all,  the 
henequen  or  sisal  hemp  of  Yucatan. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  central  Mexico  ; 
the  guayule  of  the  north  and  other 
wild  plants  yield  rubber,  which  is 
also  cultivated.  Among  vegetable 
gums,  the  chicle  of  the  S.E.  low- 
lands is  the  basis  of  chewing  gum. 
Cattle  ranching  is  important  in  the 
N.  half  of  the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  'of  Mexico 
is  immense.  Silver,  gold,  copper, 
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iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are  the  most 
important  metals,  and  coal  and 
salt  are  found.  The  richest  mineral 
region,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occiden- 
tal. The  oil  fields  are  among  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Of 
these  the  chief  are  in  the  Gulf  coast 
lands,  (a)  in  the  south  of  Tamauli- 
pas  State  and  northern  Vera  Cruz, 
behind  the  ports  of  Tampico, 
Puerto  Lobos,  and  Tuxpan,  and 
(6)  in  southern  Vera  Cruz  behind 
the  port  of  Puerto  Mexico.  Both 
mining  and  oil  interests  are  largely 
in  American  and  British  hands.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country 
has  affected  mining  operations  seri- 
ously in  recent  years  ;  the  working 
of  the  oil  fields,  less  so,  though  work 
ceased  on  some  of  the  latter.  British 
and  Canadian  interests  are  exten- 
sively involved  in  the  development 
of  water  power,  which,  at  Boquilla, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  applied  on 
a  large  scale  to  the  generation  of 
electricity  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
traction  in  towns,  and  power  in 
mines  and  factories. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing 

Among  manufactures,  there  are 
a  few  large  metallurgical  works,  as 
the  iron  and  steel  foundries  at  Mon- 
terey and  in  Hidalgo.  The  largest 
cotton  factories  are  in  and  about 
Orizaba,  Puebla,  and  Mexico  City, 
and  those  for  wool  at  Tlalnepantla. 
Jute,  silk,  and  leather  goods,  cigar- 
ettes, soap,  and  glycerine  are  other 
important  manufactures. 

Inasmuch  as  mining  and  manu- 
facturing have  been  set  on  foot 
mostly  by  foreign  organization  and 
capital,  the  constitution  of  1917 
sought  to  limit  these  interests,  and 
to  give  preference  to  native  enter- 
prise. The  same  document  imposes 
detailed  conditions  as  to  labour, 
which,  especially  in  the  hot  lands, 
is  neither  plentiful  nor  efficient. 

Exports,  under  normal  condi- 
tions and  before  the  Great  War, 
reached  £30,000,000  in  value,  and 
imports  about  £18,000,000.  The 
most  distinctive  items  among  the 
former  are  silver,  petroleum,  gold, 
and  sisal  hemp. 

The  chief  Atlantic  ports  are  Tam- 
pico (for  the  northern  oil  fields)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  Vera 
Cruz  with  a  good  artificial  harbour, 
Puerto  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzacoalcos  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  Pro- 
greso  in  Yucatan,  on  an  open  road- 
stead, from  which  sisal  hemp  is 
shipped.  The  chief  Pacific  ports  are 
Salina  Cruz  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (connected 
with  Puerto  Mexico  by  a  trans- 
isthmus  railway),  Acapulco,  Man- 
zanillo,  and  Mazatlan.  The  ship- 
ping is  mainly  American  and 
British. 
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The  rlys.  have  not  been  systema- 
tically laid  out,  but  excepting  cer- 
tain parts  the  country,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  would  be  fairly  well 
served.  The  lines  have  mostly  been 
taken  over  by  the  government,  and 
have  been  much  damaged  in  recent 
disturbances.  The  total  mileage  is 
somewhat  over  15,000.  Roads  are 
bad  and  unmetalled  excepting  a 
few ;  they  are  distinguished  as  the 
"  horse-tracks,"  narrow  paths  of 
the  sierras,  and  "  carriage-roads," 
wider  trails  on  the  plateau,  and  in 
the  coast-lands.  The  best  are  the 
Spanish  roads,  those  built  during 
Diaz's  regime  to  supplement  the 
railways,  and  those  built  to  connect 
mines  with  railways.  There  are 
some  25  wireless  stations  in  Mexico ; 
the  largest  (range  1,550  m.)  is  that 
of  Chapultepec,  a  suburb  of  Mexico 
City.  There  are  fairly  complete 
land  telegraph  and  postal  systems. 

Federal  Legislation 
Mexico  is  (nominally)  a  federa- 
tion of  28  states,  two  territories, 
and  a  federal  district ;  the  states 
are  free  in  respect  of  internal  affairs. 
The  federation  has  a  legislative 
paid  congress  divided  into  a  house 
of  representatives  and  a  senate, 
both  elected.  The  federal  executive, 
is  vested  in  an  elected  president, 
whose  eligibility  and  powers  are 
hedged  about  in  the  constitution 
with  limitations  which  are  habitu- 
ally disregarded.  Each  state  has  a 
republican  form  of  government, 
and  is  under  an  elected  governor. 
There  is  an  elaborate  legal  system, 
in  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  Congress 
from  among  nominees  by  the  states. 

O.  J.  R.  Howarth 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  The  material  re- 
mains of  early  Mexico  pertain  to  a 
wide  region  dominated  by  the 
Maya,  Zapotec,  and  Aztec  peoples. 
It  extended  from  the  Anahuac 
tableland  to  Costa  Rica,  where  it 
impinged  on  the  Chibcha  region. 

For  many  centuries  before  our 
era  the  arid  tablelands  of  middle 
America  were  occupied  by  primi- 
tive peoples  cultivating  maize  and 
producing  crude  pottery  and  woven 
fabrics,  the  humid  lowlands  being 
inhabited  by  lowlier  hunting  and 
fishing  tribes.  By  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  there  began  to  emerge  in  the 
Maya  lowlands  an  advanced  civili- 
zation marked  by  stone  sculpture, 
rubble  architecture,  pictography,  a 
chronological  system  and  complex 
religious  rituals.  The  similarity  of 
these  arts  and  institutions  to  some 
in  the  Old  World,  and  the  lack  of 
organic  links  between  them  and 
the  primitive  aboriginal  culture, 
have  led  competent  authorities  to 
postulate  the  arrival  by  sea  of 
cultural  ideas. 
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Mexico.      Map  of  the  southern  republic  or  North  America,  showing  the  railway  connexions  with  the  U.S.A.  and  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports 


This  early  Maya  civilization, 
traced  back  by  an  inscribed  stone 
object  to  100  B.C.,  lasted  until  A.D. 
600.  From  420  onwards  north- 
ward-moving colonists  established 
in  Yucatan  new  cultural  centres 
which  also  decayed  shortly  after 
600,  but  about  980  experienced  a 
renaissance.  The  later  civilization 
became  subsequently  affected  by 
Aztec  impact.  The  point  of  origina- 
tion is  unknown.  A  stela  dated 
A.D.  214  shows  that  Tikal,  in  Guate- 
mala, was  one  of  the  earliest  cities, 
although  its  claims  may  be  con- 
tested by  Uaxactum,  where  the 
date  A.D.  50  was  identified  in  1916. 
But  its  rival,  Copan,  in  Honduras, 
erected  buildings  with  dressed 
courses  and  bonded  comers, 
adorned  with  sculptured  figures  in 
alien  dress.  As  the  advanced  arts 
penetrated  northward  local  schools 
arose,  notably  at  Palenque,  Yax- 
chilan,  and  Piedras  Negras. 

The  monuments,  mostly  of  rub- 
ble or  adobe,  were  sometimes  faced 
with  stucco  reliefs  or  painted  de- 
signs. The  later  style,  in  Yucatan, 
as  at  Chichen  Itza  and  Uxmal,  was 
based  on  soft  limestone  slabs.  All 
were  erected  on  terraced  and  trun- 
cated pyramidal  platforms,  occa- 
sionally designed  as  burial-mounds 
as  at  Copan,  but  mostly  as  solid 
masses  surmounted  by  ceremonial 
buildings.  At  Yaxchilan  the  river 


banks  were  carved  into  steps,  re- 
calling the  ghats  at  Benares,  and 
were  crowned  by  considerable 
structures.  One  of  them  enshrined 
a  Buddha-like  figure,  cross-legged, 
with  hands  on  knees,  similar  to  the 
image  carved  on  the  superb  dragon 
stela  of  Quirigua. 

In  S.  Mexico  vast  Zapotec  ruins 
at  Mitla  and  Monte  Alban  exhibit 
megalithic  impulses.  The  Aztec 
palaces  and  teocalli  or  temple- 
pyramids  of  Mexico  city  have 
vanished,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
cultural  influences  emanating  from 
Guatemala  became  attenuated  as 
they  spread  outwards,  the  Aztec 
having  made  no  advancement  of 
their  own. 

Sculptured  remains  include  co- 
lossal representations  of  deities, 
calendar  and  votive  stones  in 
Mexico  city,  vases  for  pulque- 
drink  or  human  hearts,  and  other 
ritual  objects.  Pottery  was  decor- 
ated with  human  or  animal  designs 
in  relief,  or  painted  with  mytho- 
logical scenes.  Chipped  and 
polished  stone  implements  abound, 
especially  in  obsidian  and  chert. 
Goldwork  was  inferior  to  Chibcha 
workmanship.  Copper  ornaments 
occur,  intentional  bronze  being 
apparently  unknown.  Human  skulls 
covered  with  turquoise  mosaic, 
besides  feathered  head-dresses  and 
mantles,  are  preserved. 


See  The  Civilization  of  Ancient 
Mexico,  L.  Spence,  1912 ;  A  Study 
of  Maya  Art,  H.  J.  Spinden,  1913; 
Mexican  Archaeology,  T.  A.  Joyce, 

1914.  E.  0.  Harmer 

HISTORY.  In  the  two  centuries 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
Aztecs  established  their  rule  over  a 
great  part  of  Mexico,  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  kingdom  of 
Tezcuco  (near  Mexico  City),  the 
culture  of  which  was  higher  than 
their  own.  In  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma  II  (q.v.)  Mexico  was  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  (q.v.) 
and  conquered  in  1519-21.  Their 
first  possession  in  the  New  World, 
it  was  called  New  Spain  and  was 
administered  from  Madrid,  and 
settlement  was  carefully  con- 
trolled. The  religious  orders  carried 
Spanish  authority  N.  by  means  of 
missions,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  extended  far  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  central  pro- 
vinces were  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  part  of  Spanish  N. 
America. 

Unrest,  due  largely  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  European  officials,  led 
to  a  rising  in  1810,  chiefly  among 
the  Indians.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1817,  but  discontent  remained,  and 
in  1820  the  revolution  in  Spain 
made  possible  a  union  between  the 
two  parties.  In  1821,  under  the 
Plan  of  Iguala,  Mexico  was  pro- 


Mexico.    Rural  guards,  employed  as  poll 
districts  of  the  republic,  wearing  the 

claimed  an  independent  monarchy ; 
but  differences  supervened  be- 
tween the  monarchist  and  republi- 
can parties.  Iturbide,  a  Creole 
general,  reigned  as  emperor  in 
1822-23,  but  the  republican  party 
was  victorious  in  the  latter  year. 
A  federal  constitution  was  brought 
into  force,  and  Spain  abandoned 
her  claim  in  1839.  The  country  at 
this  time  included  California,  Ari- 
zona, Texas,  Utah,  etc.,  and  was 
twice  as  large  as  now.  But  Mexico 
now  became,  and  remains,  an 
almost  continuously  disordered 
country. 

In  1835  Texas  declared  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1845  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  union  with  the  U.S.A. 
This  led  to  war,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  were  beaten,  and  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California  were 
ceded  to  the  U.S.A.  for  a  money 
payment. 

In  1855  the  Conservative  regime 
ended  with  the  fall  of  the  dictator 
Santa  Anna,  and  the  struggle  that 
followed  between  the  anti-clerical, 
liberal  Federalists,  and  the  clerical, 
conservative  Federalists,  aroused 
deeper  feeling  than  the  usual  out- 
breaks. Juarez,  the  liberal  head 
of  the  government,  was  first  driven 
from  Mexico  City  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  during  the  years  of  civil  war 
which  followed  he  promulgated 
laws  depriving  the  Church  of  all 
rights. and  possessions,  which  were 
put  into  effect  after  the  return  of 
the  Liberals  to  power  in  1860. 
Juarez's  repudiation  of  foreign 
debts  brought  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  Spanish,  British,  and 
French  troops  landed  in  1861. 


ce  in  the  country 
national  hat 
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Napoleon  III 
had  a  vision  of  a 
Franco  -  Ameri- 
can empire,  and 
after .  the  with- 
d  r  a  w  a  1  of  the 
British  and 
j  Spanish  armies 
;  the  French  took 
Mexico  City  in 
1863,  and  in- 
stalled a  provi- 
sional govern- 
,  ment  which 
elected  Maxi- 
1  milian,  brother 
j  of  the  Austrian 
I  emperor,  as  king. 
On  his  arrival  he 
made  a  real 
effort  to  intro- 
duce settled 
government,  but 
the  activities  of 
Juarez  in  the  N. 
and  General  Diaz 
in  the  S.  made 
his  position  im- 
possible, and  the 
French  troops 
were  withdrawn  owing  to  repre- 
sentations by  the  American  govern- 
ment. By  1 867  Diaz  was  victorious 
and  Maximilian  was  executed.  In 
1876  Diaz  (q.v.)  was  elected  presi- 
dent, a  position  he  held  till  1911. 
He  became,  after  his  re-election  in 
1884,  a  dictator,  indifferent  to  party 
and  ruling  by  means  of  a  centralised 
administration,  with  the  state 
governors  admitted  to  a  sort  of 
partnership.  Under  his  rule  the 
finances  were  rehabilitated,  guerrilla 
warfare  was  put  down,  and  economic 
conditions  improved. 

The  period  which  followed  the 
downfall  of  Diaz  was  one  of  in- 
ternal warfare,  with  one  leader  and 
then  another  gaining  a  temporary 
supremacy.  In  1913  General 
Huerta  (q.v. )  assumed  power  and 
executed  Madero(q.v.).  Huerta  was 
overthrown  the  following  year  by 
Carranza  and  Villa,  who  in  turn 
intrigued  for  sole  power.  In  1916 
the  Carranzist  government  was 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, though  Villa  continued  a 
fierce  guerrilla  warfare,  and  the 
position  of  the  new  government 
was  unstable.  In  1920  Carranza 
was  captured  by  revolutionaries 
under  General  Herrera  and  shot  on 
May  16,  and  Herrera  became  presi- 
dent. On  Sept.  6,.  1920,  General 
'Huegon  was  elected  president 

In  Dec.,  1923,  a  revolution  bioke 
out  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  General 
Huerta  set  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  cause  of  the  rising  was 
a  dispute  as  to  candidates  for  the 
office  ot  president  Much  un- 
settlement  marked  the  period  1923- 
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Mexico.  Inland  state  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  Bounded  N.  by 
the  state  of  Hidalgo  and  S.  by 
Guerrero  and  Morelos,  it  covers  an 
area  of  9,230  sq.  m.,  and  encloses 
the  greater  part  of  the  federal  dist. 
and  city  of  Mexico,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  form  part  of  the  state. 
The  S.E.  and  central  portions  are 
mountainous,  the  highest  summit 
being  the  Popocatepetl  volcano, 
but  the  N.  part  is  relatively  flat. 
There  are  a  few  rivers,  the  principal 
being  the  Lerma,  and  of  the  lakes 
the  largest  is  Texcoco  in  the  E. 
An  important  industry  is  stock- 
raising,  and  gold  and  silver  mining 
is  carried  on.  Cereals,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and 
manufactures  include  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  glass,  flour,  and 
pottery.  The  National,  Central,  and 
other  rlys.  serve  the  state.  Toluca 
is  the  capital.  Pop  1,000,000, 

Mexico.  City  of  N.  America, 
and  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  It  lies  within  the  federal 
dist.  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac, 
7,350  ft.  alt.,  290  m.  by  rly.  from 
Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
263  m.  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

It  occupies  the  middle  of  an 
elevated  valley  girt  by  high 
mountains,  over  which  the  avail- 
able passes  are  at  a  considerable 
elevation. 

Naturally  healthy,  with  an  agree- 
able climate,  the  rainfall  is  20  ins. ; 
the  temperature  ranges  from  53°  F. 
to  65°  F.  ;  the  prevailing  N.W. 
winds  are  damp,  although  the 
less  frequent  S.  winds  are  very 
dry.  A  modern  drainage  system 
completed  in  1900  carries  the 
sewage  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  rater  supply  has 
been  improved.  Textiles  and 
cigarettes  are  the  most  important 
products  of  the  150  factories, 
which  also  make  boots  and  shoes, 
Hour,  chocolate,  furniture,  pianos, 
glass  soap  etc.  Electric  rlys.  run 
through  well- paved  streets. 

The  cathedral,  begun  in  1572 
and  unfinished  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Hnitzilopochtli,  the  war- 


i.  Panoramic  view  ot  city  trom  the  calbedraJ  tower, 
a.  Stone  oi  the  Sun ;  ancient  Aztec  relic  ouce  used  for 
human  sacrifices.  3.  Column  of  Independence,  erected 
111  1890  to  commemorate  independence  of  the  country. 
^.  Mcmunal  to  Guatemoziu,  the  last  Aztec  sovereign, 
\\lio  dctendcd  the  city  aguiust  Goiter,  1521.  3.  The 
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National  Palace  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  on  the  situ  ol  luj 
residences  of  Montezuma  and  Cortez.  6.  Country  rest 
dence  of  the  Mexican  presidents  iu  Chapultepec  Park. 
7.  The  cathedral,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  Aztec  temple 
and  replacing  an  earlier  building  of  1525.  FouuJeJ 
iu  i573>  it  was  not  finally  completed  until  1791. 
IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
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Mexico.    Ground  plan  showing  the  principal  buildings  and  thoroughfares  of 
the  city 


god  of  the  Aztecs.  It  lies  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  ; 
on  the  E.  side  is  the  national  palace 
which  contains,  besides  the  public 
offices,  the  national  museum, 
housing  a  unique  collection  of 
Aztec  relics.  The  national  obser- 
vatory and  meteorological  bureau 
are  close  by.  Facing  the  cathedral 
is  the  city  hall.  On  the  Plaza  de  la 
Republica  is  the  legislative  palace, 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Latin 
America.  The  building  in  which, 
in  1536,  was  established  the  first 
printing  press  in  the  American 
continent,  still  stands.  In  1693  the 
Mercurio  Volante,  the  first  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  was  published  in 
the  city. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  or 
Plaza  de  Armas,  or  Plaza  Mayor,  is 
the  centre  of  the  city ;  it  covers 
14  acres,  and  the  park  and  promen- 
ade, the  Alameda,  covers  40  acres 
Many  of  the  houses  have  terraced 
roofs  and  inner  courts,  and  the 
older  quarters  maintain  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  a  Spanish 
city.  There  are  frequent  though 
slight  earthquakes.  The  present 
city  was  founded  by  Cortes  in 
1522  on  the  site  of  the  Aztec 
capital,  Tenochtitlan,  which  occu- 
pies a  number  of  islands  in  Lake 
Texcoco  ;  the  lake  is  now  2£  m.  E. 
of  the  city.  2£  m.  S.W.  is  the  hill 
of  Chapultepec,  where  Montezuma 
had  a  palace.  In  1824  the  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
Pop.  470,000. 

Mexico,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  OF. 
Territory  acquired  from  the  state 
of  Mexico  for  the  specific  use  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  Mexico. 
It  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
state  of  Mexico,  being  bordered  S. 
by  the  state  of  Morelos,  and  covers 
an  area  of  578  sq.  m.  The  city  of 


Mexico  and  twelve  other  munici- 
palities are  situated  within  its 
limits.  Pop.  763,500. 

Mexico,  GULF  OF.  Great  inland 
gulf  or  sea,  forming  a  westward  ex- 
tension of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Al- 
most entirely  enclosed  by  land,  it 
has  the  U.S.A.  on  the  N.,  Mexico 
on  the  W.  and  S.,  the  peninsulas  of 
Florida  and  Yucatan  constricting 
the  two  entrances.  It  has  a  greatest 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  1,150  m., 
a  greatest  breadth  N.  to  S.  of  680 
m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than 
700,000  sq.  m.  The  two  channels, 
the  Strait  of  Florida  on  the  N.  and 
Yucatan  Channel  on  the  S.,  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  shallow, 
but  the  gulf  has  a  depth  of  more 
than  2,000  fathoms  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  and 
reaches  a  maximum  depth  of  2,119 
fathoms  in  about  25°  7'  N.  and  89° 
37'  W.,  while  the  greater  part  of  its 
expanse  has  a  depth  in  excess  of 
1,650  fathoms. 

Several  large  rivers  empty  their 
waters  into  the  gulf,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  Mississippi,  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  Colorado,  Sabine, 
Brazos,  Mobile,  and  Apalachicola. 
Apart  from  the  Bay  of  Campeche 
there  are  no  pronounced  indenta- 
tions, and  the  best  harbours  are 
Galveston,  New  Orleans.  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  and  Tampa,  Vera  Cruz, 
Key  West,  and  Havana.  The  Gulf 
Stream  passes  into  the  gulf  through 
the  Yucatan  channel  and  makes  its 
exit  by  the  Strait  of  Florida,  its 
pressure  giving  the  gulf  a  tempera- 
ture of  some  8°  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  open  ocean  in  the  same  degree 
of  latitude.  See  Gulf  Stream. 

Meyer.  Name  of  a  German  firm 
of  publishers  and  booksellers.  It 
was  founded  at  Gotha  in  1826  by 


Joseph  Meyer  (1796-1856),  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker,  under  the  name  of 
the  Bibliographical  Institute.  From 
this,  Meyer's  large  Konversations- 
Lexikon  or  encyclopedia,  in  43 
vols.,  with  maps  and  illustrations, 
was  issued  (1839-55).  Joseph's  son 
Hermann  Julius  (1826-1909),  after 
spending  seven  years  in  America, 
where  he  established  a  branch  of 
the  Institute,  took  over  his  father's 
business,  and  removed  it  to  Leipzig 
in  1874.  He  brought  out  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia in  15  vols.  (1857-60),  to 
which  supplementary  vols.  were 
added  ;  dictionaries  on  special  sub- 
jects; guide-books;  and  colloquial 
linguistic  manuals  of  European  and 
Oriental  languages.  His  two  sons, 
Hans  (b.  1858)  and  Arndt  (b.  1859) 
entered  the  business,  which  from 
1895  was  under  their  sole  manage- 
ment. Hans  was  also  an  intrepid 
explorer.  After  travelling  in  E. 
Asia,  N.  America,  and  S.  Africa.,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  exploration 
of  Kilima-Njaro,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  ascend  in  1889.  Pron.  My-er. 

Meyer,  CONRAD  FERDINAND 
(1825-98).  .  Swiss  novelist  and 
poet.  Born  at  Zurich,  Oct.  12, 
1825,  he  studied  law  there,  and 
after  some  years  devoted  to  his- 
torical studies  in  Italy  and  France, 
settled  in  1875  at  Kilchberg.  He 
died,  Nov.  28,  1898.  As  an  author, 
Meyer  stands  aloof  from  all  con- 
troversy, his  point  of  view  being 
solely  that  of  the  disinterested 
artist.  His  work,  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods,  is  marked 
by  insight  into  character  and 
motive,  and  by  a  polished  style. 
See  Life,  A.  Frey,  1900;  Memoir  by 
his  sister,  B.  Meyer,  1903. 

Meyer,  EDUARD  (b.  1855).  Ger- 
man historian.  Born  at  Hamburg, 
Jan.  25,  1855,  he  was  educated  at 
Bonn  an  d 
Leipzig.  In 

1884  he  became 
professor  of 
ancient  history 
at    Leipzig,  in 

1885  at    Bres- 
lau,  in  1889  at 
Halle,    and    in 
1902  at  Berlin. 
Specialising    in 
ancient     his- 
tory,   he  approached  the  subject 
from  a  new  standpoint,  basing  his 
interpretation  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  comparative  philology,  folk- 
lore, numismatics,  and  monuments, 
as  well  as  upon   a  close  study  of 
documents.      His  chief  works  are 
Geschichte  des  Altertums  (History 
of  Antiquity),  1884  ;  The  Origin  of 
Judaism,  1896 ;  History  of  the  Mor- 
mons, 1912  ;  Caesar's  Monarchy  and 
the  Principate  of   Pompey,   1918. 


Eduard  Meyer, 
German  historian 
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Meyer,  FREDERICK  HHOTIIKRTON 
( l>.  I  siT).  licit  i-h  N<.ii<-'niformist 
<li\iin>  Horn  in  l.'.nilfii.  April  8, 
1847,  he  waa 
educated  at 
Brighton  Col- 
lege and  Lon- 
don Univer- 
s  1 1  v ,  and 
studied  for  the 
Baptist  minis- 
try at  Re- 
gent's Park 
College.  Af- 
ter holding 
in  Liverpool  and  York 
hi-  liccame  minister  of  Victoria 
Kiiail  Church,  Leicester,  in  1874, 
where  hia  ministry  was  so  suc- 
f.-i>t'ul  that  a  special  building, 
known  as  Melbourne  Hall,  was 
erected  for  him  in  1878.  Minister 
of  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  London, 
1888-92,  he  succeeded  C.  Newman 
Hall  at  Christ  Church,  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  Road,  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1909  he  returned  to  Regent's 
Park  Chapel,  and  held  the  pastorate 
until  1915.  when  he  returned  to 
Christ  Church.  He  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  in  1920.  Leader  of 
various  temperance,  purity,  and 
social  campaigns,  he  published 
many  Bible  commentaries  and  The 
Bells  of  Is,  an  autobiographical 
work.  See  Life,  M.  J.  Street,  1902. 
Meyer,  KUNO  (1858-1919).  Ger- 
man Celtic  scholar.  Born  at  Ham  • 
burg.  Dec.  20,  1858,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  and  became  lec- 
turer in  Teutonic  languages  at 
Liverpool,  1884,  was  professor  of 
Celtic  at  Liverpool,  1895-1915,  and 
at  Berlin  from  1911.  He  specially 
devoted  himself  to  Irish,  and 
edited  many  early  texts.  The  free- 
dom of  Dublin  was  conferred  upon 
him  for  his  services  to  the  Irish 
nation  and  language.  In  England, 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  anti-British  sentiments.  He 
died  at  Leipzig,  Oct.  14,  1919. 

Meyer,  LUKAS  (1846-1902). 
Boer  soldier.  A  native  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  he  afterwards 
settled  in  the 
Transvaal  and 
in  1884  he 
helped  to 
found  the  re- 
public of  Zulu- 
land,  of  which 
he  became 
president. 
When  this 
state  was 
united  with 
the  Transvaal,  he  was  chosen  a 
member,  and  later  president,  of 
the  Volksraad.  He  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  war  of  1899-1902, 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Lady- 
smith.  Meyer  died  at  Brussels, 
Aug.  8,  1902. 


M.  Paul  Meyer, 
French  scholar 
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Meyer,  MARIE  PAUL  (b.  1840). 
Fri-m-li  Romance  scholar.  Born  in 
Paris,  Jan.  17,  1840,  he  became 
in  1870  pro- 
fenor  of  the 
languages  and 
literature  of 
southern 
Europe  in  the 
( '  •  >  1  I  c  g  e  of 
France,  and  in 
1882  director 
of  the  Paris 
E  c  o  1  e  d  e  s 
C  h  a  r  t  e  s 
(school  of  diplomatic  and  palaeo- 
graphy). At  first  his  studies  were 
limited  to  ancient  Provencal  litera- 
ture, but  soon  extended  to  all  the 
Romance  languages.  With  Gaston 
Paris  (q.v.)  he  founded  the  journal 
Romania,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Romance  philology,  and  edited 
many  old  French  texts. 

Meyer,  VICTOR  (1848-1897). 
German  chemist.  Born  in  Berlin, 
Sept.  8,  1848,  and  educated  at 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic,  1872,  and  suc- 
ceeded Bunsen  in  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  Heidelberg,  1889  He 
introduced  new  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  vapour  densities  of  sub- 
stances vaporising  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  discovered  the 
chemical  bodies  known  as  aldox- 
imes  and  ketoximes.  While  inves- 
tigating the  impurities  in  benzol 
he  discovered  thiophen  and  after- 
wards produced  its  derivatives.  He 
died  at  Heidelberg,  Aug.  8,  1897. 

Meyerbeer,  JAKOB  (1791- 
1864).  German  composer.  Born  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1791,  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  banker, 
Herz  Beer,  his 
name  was 
originally 
Jakob  Lieb- 
mann  Beer. 
As  a  child  he 
played  the 
piano  in  public 
in  Berlin,  and 
after  studying 
there  con- 
tinued  his  work  with  Abt  Vogler 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  lived  for 
two  years.  His  powers  improved 
until  he  became  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pianists  of  the  day,  but  his 
mind  had  already  turned  in  the 
direction  of  composition. 

He  began  with  an  oratorio,  and 
in  1813  produced  his  first  success, 
the  opera  Alimelek.  To  develop  his 
talent  he  spent  some  years  in  Italy, 
where  a  number  of  successful  works 
were  written,  and  settled  in  Paris 
in  1831.  His  works  include  the 
opera?,  Robert  the  Devil,  The 
Huguenots,  and  The  Prophet.  He 
died,  May  2, 1864.  /Von.  Myer-bare. 


Jakob  Meyerbeer, 
German  composer 
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Meynell.  Famous  English  hunt. 
It  ImntH  a  district  in  Derbyshire 

mid  SfafTonUhire.  Sudbury  w 
about  the  centre,  while  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Tutbury,  and  Uttoxeter  are 
in  the  area.  The  hounds  belong  to 
the  mombera.  The  hunt  began  as  a 
private  pack,  own'-d  t.v  Hugo  C. 
Mi-vin-ll  Ingram,  and  named  from 
•I'-ii'-r,  the  Hoar  Cross.  He 
hunted  the  country  from  1816-67, 
and  in  1872  the  pack  ceased  to  be 
private  property.  New  kennels 
were  built  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
pack  took  its  present  name.  See 
A  History  of  the  Mej-nell  Hounds 
and  Country,  1780-1901,  J.  L. 
Randall,  1901.  Pron.  MenneL 

Meynell,  ALICE  CHRISTIANA(  1850 
-1922).  British  poet.  Daughter 
of  T.  J.  Thompson,  and  sister  of 
Lady  Butler, 
the  battle 
painter,  she 
was  educated 
by  her  father, 
often  in  Italy, 
while  Ruskin 
nnd  Henley  en- 
couraged her 
literary  am- 
bitions. She 
married  Wil- 
frid Meynell 
(q.v.)  in  1877.  She  wrote  on  John 
Ruskin,  1900.  selected  the  verses 
of  John  B.  Tabb,  1906,  and  em- 
bodied the  record  of  her  finished 
taste  hi  The  Flower  of  the  Mind, 
a  general  anthology  of  English 
verse,  1897,  besides  writing  pre 
faces  and  essays.  Her  own 
poems,  collected  in  1913,  appeared 
under  titles  which  carry  their 
own  message,  The  Rhythm  of  Life, 
1893;  The  Colour  of  Life,  1896. 
The  volume  entitled  Children  of  the 
Old  Masters,  1903,  covers  different 
ground.  The  whole  of  Alice  Mey- 
nell's  work  reveals  culture  and 
taste.  She  died  Nov.  27,  1922. 

Meynell,  WILFRID  (b.  1852). 
British  author  and  journalist.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  and  edu- 
cated in  York. 
He  joined  the 
Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in 
1870.  Meynell's 
1  !t>n  jam  in  Dis- 
raeli ;  an  Un- 
conventional 
Biog  raphy, 
1903,  is  extra- 
ordinarily sug- 


Alice Meynell, 
British  poet 

Itunell 


Wilfrid  Meynell, 
British  author 

Kuitell 


gestive  ;  while 
his  Verses  and 
Reverses,  1912,  give,  perhaps,  the 
most  intimate  revelation  of  the 
man  himself.  Journals  and 
Journalism,  1880,  proclaimed  an 
ideal  which  he  practised  with 
exceptional  consistency.  From 
1881-99  Meynell  used  his  position 


as  editor  of  The  Weekly  Register, 
a  leading  R.C.  journal,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Liberal  thought 
and  good  literature. 

Mezen  OK  MESEN.  River  of  N. 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  governments  of 
Archangel  and  Vologda.  Rising  in 
Vologda;  it  runs  W.  and  N.W.  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mezcn  in  the  White  Sea, 
after  a  course  of  500  m.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  and  town  of 
the  same  name  are  occupied  in 
fishing,  hunting,  cattle  and  reindeer 
breeding. 

Mezieres.  Town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  the  Ardennes. 
It  stands  on  both  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  47  m.  N.E. 
of  Reims,  and  with 
Charleville  (q.v.)  on 
the  left  bank  forms 
the  twin  town  of 
Mezieres  -  Charleville. 
An  old  fortress,  it  is 
arms  also  an  important  rly. 
centre  and  has  hardware  manufac- 
tures. It  was  captured  by  the 
Prussians  in  1815  and  1871.  and  in 
the  Great  War  the  Germans  cap- 
tured it  in  Aug.,  1914,  and  estab- 
lished a  headquarters  there.  An 
objective  of  the  Franco- American 
offensive  in  the  last  month  of  the 
war,  it  was  reached  by  the  French 
Nov.  8,  the  Germans  before  they 
left  blowing  up  mines  all  over  the 
town,  and  afterwards  bombarding 
it  for  24  hours.  Over  700  houses  out 
of  a  total  of  1,000  were  destroyed. 
Pop.  10,000.  Mezieres  has  been 
"  adopted  "  by  Manchester. 

A  village  of  this  name  is  in  the 
dept.  of  Sornme,  15  m.  S.E.  of 
Amiens.  Evacuated  by  the  British 
in  March,  1918,  it  fell  to  the  Ger- 
mans, together  with  a  large  am- 
munition dump.  It  was  recaptured 
by  the  Canadians,  Aug.,  1918.  See 
Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Mezotur.  Town  of  Hungary. 
Situated  on  the  Koros,  90  m.  by 
rly.  from  Budapest,  it  is  a  typical 
market  town  of  the  Alfdld,  with  a 
municipal  area  of  160  sq.  m.  ;  it 
trades  in  wheat,  wine,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  manufactures  pottery. 
Pop.  26,000. 

Mezquit  (Prosopis).  Genus  of 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosae.  Natives  of  Southern,  Cen- 
tral, and  Western  America,  their 
twisted  pods  are  sweet  and  much 
used  for  cattle  food.  The  leaves  are 
twice  divided  into  numerous  leaf- 
lets. The  branches  are  often 
armed  with  spines,  and  the  small 
green  or  yellow  flowers  are  clus- 
tered in  heads  or  spikes.  P.  glan- 
dulosa,  in  addition  to  its  hard, 
durable  timber,  yields  a  gum  like 
gum-arabic. 

Mezzofanti,  GIUSEPPE  GASPARDO 
(1774-1849).  Italian  cardinal  and 
linguist.  The  son  of  a  carpenter, 
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he  was  born  at  Bologna,  Sept.  17, 
1774,  and  in  1797  was  ordained 
priest  and  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  at  „„_„„__._„„,„_ 
Bologna,  but 
he  refused  the 
oath  to  the 
Cisalpine  Re- 
p  u  b  1  i  c.  He 
became  pro- 
fessor of  Ori- 
e  n  t  a  1  1  a  n- 
guage?,  1803, 
and  li- 
branan 

of  Bologna  University,  1815,  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  library,  1833,  and 
cardinal,  1 838.  He  died  March  14, 
1849.  Mezzofariti  easily  surpasses 
all  other  linguists  on  record.  Ac- 
quainted with  114  languages  and 
dialects,  he  spoke  at  least  half  that 
number  fluently,  composed  verses 
in  many,  and  had  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  chief  literatures.  See 
Life,  C.  W.  Russell,  1858. 

Mezzo -Soprano.  Woman's 
voice  of  medium  pitch.  It  pos- 
sesses something  of  the  full  and 
sympathetic  quality  of  the  con- 
tralto, but  with  extended  upward 
range.  Its  ordinary  compass  is 
about : 


«J       P-ST-  e 

Bflat 

while  exceptional  voices  will  cover 
about : 

V.GL 


f          ^  Bflat 

A  Hat 
See  Soprano ;   Contralto. 

Mezzotint.  Process  of  en- 
graving. A  copper  or  steel  plate 
is  taken  and  the  "  ground  "  made 
thereon  by  means  of  a  "  cradle  "  or 
rocking  tool,  which  raises  a  burr 
all  over.  This,  if  inked  and  printed, 
would  give  a  uniform  black.  To 
obtain  the  picture,  the  high  lights 
are  scraped  away  by  a  scraper, 


Mezquit.   1.  Branch  with  foliage  and 
pods.  2.  Flower  spikes 


MHOW 

and  then  burnished  with  a  burnish 
er  ;  the  middle  lights  being  treated 
in  the  same  way,  though  less 
drastically,  and  the  darkest 
shadows  left  intact.  In  mezzotint, 
therefore,  the  process  is  from  dark 
to  light,  this  being  the  opposite  to 
other  kinds  of  engraving. 

The  invention  of  mezzotint  is 
ascribed  to  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  an 
officer  in  the  forces  of  William  VI, 
landgrave  of  Hesse ;  von  Siegen 
was  the  author  of  an  extant  mezzo- 
tint portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of 
Hesse,  1642  He  communicated 
his  discovery  to  Prince  Rupert, 
whom  he  met  at  Brussels,  and  the 
latter  introduced  the  process  into 
England  in  1660,  and  practised  it 
himself  with  some  success.Evelyn's 
Sculptura  (1662)  credited  him 
with  the  actual  invention,  and  for 
nearly'  two  centuries  the  error 
remained  unconnected  in  Great 
Britain.  During  the  17th  century, 
Blooteling  and  other  Dutch  en- 
gravers in  London  developed  the 
process,  the  elder  John  Smith  and 
Richard  Earlom  continued  to 
popularise  it,  and  it  was  in  Great 
Britain  that  it  reached  the  zenith 
of  perfection  towards  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  never  really  took  root. 

In  England,  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing during  the  reign  of  Anne  and 
George  "I  acted  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  mezzotint,  but  the  latter 
became  again  an  art  of  first-class 
importance  with  the  rise  to  fame 
of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Rom- 
ney,  and  other  English  masters, 
whose  manner  lent  itself  specially 
to  reproduction  in  this  medium. 
James  McArdell,  J.  R.  Smith, 
Valentine  Green,  S.  W.  Reynolds, 
John  Jones,  and  Charles  Turner 
were  among  the  first  mezzotinters 
of  this  time.  The  later  introduction 
of  steel-faced  plates  hastened  the 
abandonment  of  pure  mezzotint  for 
a  mixed  style  of  mezzotint  and  line 
and  stipple  engraving.  Samuel 
Cousins  was  one  of  the  best 
exponents  of  the  "  mixed  "  method. 
Modern  revivalists  of  the  art  in- 
clude Sir  H.  Herkomer,  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  and.  in  combination  with 
the  etched  line,  Sir  Frank  Short. 
See  Engraving ;  Etching. 

M.F.H.  Abbrev.  for  Master  of 
Foxhounds. 

Mho.  In  electricity,  the  unit  of 
conductance  or  electric  conduc- 
tivity. It  is  the  reciprocal  of 
resistance,  the  ohm,  i.e.  I/ohm, 
mho  being  ohm  written  back- 
wards. The  term  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Kelvin. 

Mhow.        Military    station    of 
Central  India,  Indore  State.    It  is 
13  m.  S.W.  of  Indore  town,  on  a 
height  above  the  Gumber  river  near   ! 
the  Vindhya  Range.    Pop.  30,000. 
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Edward  Miall. 
British  politician 


Miogao.  Town  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hoilo.  mi  the  S.  coaat, 

•_>;{    Ml.    \V.    nf    lloilo,    ;in.l    m:inill;ie- 

tun--,   hemp   fabrics.      Pop.   21,000. 

Miall,        KDWAIU.        (1809-81). 

British  |i.iliti.-;.m.     Born  at  I'ort- 

Ilioutli.   Mav  S,    ISH'.I.  In-  l>eeaim-  ill! 

Independent 
minis  tor.  In 
1840  he  gave 
up  his  charge 
to  begin  a 
campaign 
against  the 
establishment 
of  the  Chun  h. 
In  the  n  r  \  1 
year  he  found- 
ed a  weekly 
newspaper, 

The  Nonconformist,  which  he 
edit rd  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
represented  Rochdale  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  SOL'  07,  and  Bradford,  1868- 
7  I.  Ifr  died  at  Sevenoaks,  April  29, 
1881.  See  Disestablishment :  con- 
sult also  Life,  A.  Miall,  1884. 

Miami  OR  GREAT  MIAMI.  River 
of  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Rising  by  several 
head  streams  in  the  W.  of  the 
state,  it  flows  about  140  m..  gener- 
ally S.S.W.  The  Little  Miami, 
which  follows  a  nearly  parallel 
course,  enters  the  Ohio  about  5  m. 
above  Cincinnati. 

Miami.  City  of  Dade  co., 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  on  N.  bank  of  the 
Miami  river.  In  the  centre  of  a 
fruit-farming  country,  it  is  the  S. 
»erminu.s  of  the  Florida  E.  coast 
rly  A  subtropical  govt.  laboratory 
is  established  here,  and  there  are 
sponge  fisheries.  The,  normal  sum- 
mer population  of  about  40,000 
increases  in  the  winter  season  to 
over  1.10,000 

Miani  <>H  MEEANEE  Village  of 
India,  in  Sind.  It  is  6  m.  N.  of 
Hyderabad.  Here  Sir  Charles 
Napier  defeated  the  Baluchis  in 
1843  and  gave  Britain  the  control 
of  Sind. 

Miao  OR  Muo-TSE.  Chinese 
name  for  aboriginal  peoples,  mostly 
in  S.  China,  calling  themselves 
Meng.  Fair,  straight-nosed  and 
wavy-haired  people,  their  principal 
tribes  are  the  Heh  and  Yachiao 
Once  dominating  central  China, 
their  social  customs  and  primitive 
animism  preserve  traces  of  ancient 
higher  culture. 

Miava  OR  MYJAVA.  Town  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Slovakia. 
Formerly  in  Hungary,  it  is  48  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Bratislava  (Presshurg). 
There  are  textile  manufactures. 
Pop.  10,100. 

Mica  (Lat.  micare,  to  flash).  In 
mineralogy,  a  group  of  minerals 
characterised  by  ready  cleavage 
into  thin  plates.  Micas  are  chielly 
made  of  aluminium  silicate  with 


\.-ir\ing  proportions  of  iron,  mag- 

n.'-mtii.     |><>taS8ium,     B«>dmm 

inn  I     thi-ir     colours     range     from 
colourless  to  bln<-k. 

The  principal  varieties  of  mica 
are  museovito,  paragonite,  lepid" 
lite,  biotite,  and  lepidomel;m> 
Muscovite,  or  common  mica,  is  a 
colourless  mixture  of  potassium 
and  aluminium  silicate,  and  under 
its  common  name  of  talc  is  widely 
used  for  lamp  chimneys  and  the 
doors  of  stoves  on  account  of  its 
transparency  and  resistance  to 
changes  of  heat.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  glazing  windows,  and  is 
also  employed  for  insulating  pur- 
poses in  electricity,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wallpaper  and,  ground, 
as  aji  absorbent  for  glycerin  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite.  Para- 
gonite is  a  sodium  and  aluminium 
silicate,  yellow  to  green  in  colour ; 
lepidolite,  a  rose-coloured  potas- 
sium, lithium,  and  aluminium 
silicate  and  a  source  of  lithium 
salts  ;  biotite  a  dark-green,  brown, 
and  black  magnesium  iron  silicate 
occurring  in  most  granites,  gneisses, 
schists,  and  a  great  variety  of 
crystalline  rocks ;  and  lepidome- 
lane,  a  black  iron  mica.  Most  of 
the  micas  are  found  in  crystalline 
rocks,  and  are  mined  extensively  in 
India  and  the  U.S.A. 

Micah.  One  of  the  minor 
prophets.  A  native  of  Moresheth, 
near  Gath,  and  a  younger  con- 
temporary with  Isaiah,  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  reigns  of  .1  ot hum,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah.  Of  his  prophecies 
the  earlier  chapters  denounce 
oppression  and  drunkenness,  and 
predict  the  ruin  of  the  nations. 
Then  follow  Messianic  predictions 
of  restoration  and  future  glory. 
The  closing  chapters  deal  with  the 
controversy  between  God  and  His 
people.  See  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  G.  A.  Smith,  1890 
(in  the  Expositor's  Bible). 

Mica  Schist.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  a  metamorphic  rock  having 
a  schistose  or  foliated  structure, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  mica  and 
quartz,  arranged  in  alternate  ir- 
regular bands.  The  rock  cleaves 
easily  along  the  mica  bands,  the 
latter  usually  being  the  colourless 
muscovite,  or  biotite  varieties  of 
mica.  Garnet,  tourmaline,  etc., 
frequently  occur  in  the  rock,  which 
is  widely  scattered,  being  found  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  N.  America, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  etc. 

Micawber,  WILKINS.  Character 
in  Dickens's  novel  David  Copper- 
field.  A  genial  and  unbusiness- 
like-  optimist,  he  is  a  rotund 
speaker,  a  prolific  letter-writer,  and 
always  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  After  failing  in  all  his 
ventures,  he  emigrates  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Australia,  where  he 


achieves  some  success,  and  is  made 
a  magistrate.  John  !»>•  l«-iui,  the 
no\ i  list's  father,  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  model  for  Mieawber. 
In  an  adaptation  of  David  Copj*  r 
field  by  Ix>uis  N.  Parker,  produced 


Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  the  grandi- 
loquent optimist  described  in  David 
Copperfleld.     From  a  drawing  by 
Fred    Barnard 

at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
Dec.  24,  1914,  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
doubled  the  parts  of  Micawber  and 
Peggotty. 

Michael  (Heb.,  Who  is  like 
God  ?).  Name  given  to  one  of  the 
angels  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Revelation.  In  Dan.  xii,  1,  he  is 
described  as  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  for  the  people  (cf.  x,  13, 
21).  He  is  thus  the  champion  of 
the  Israelites  against  the  prince- 
angels  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks.  In  Rev.  xii,  7,  which  speaks 
of  there  being  war  in  heaven,  he  is 
the  victorious  leader  of  the  good 
angels  (the  Archangel)  against  the 
Dragon  (the  old  serpent,  he  that  is 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan)  and  his 
angels.  See  Angel:  Archangel; 
Michaelmas. 

Michael  (1558-1601).  Voivode 
(governor)  of  Wallachia,  called  the 
brave.  Member  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Bassa- 
raba,  Michael 
was  banished 
by  the  voivode 
A  1  e  xander, 
but  deposed 
him,  and  be- 
came voivode 
in  1593.  In 
his  brief  reign 
he  drove  the 
Turks  from 
Wallachia, 

and  then,  having  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  emperor  Rudolf, 
and  with  the  Turks,  succeeded 


Michael,  Governor 
of  Wallnchia 


Michael 

Alexandrovitch, 
Russian  grand  duke 
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in  uniting,  under  his  rule,  nearly 
the  whole  Ruman  people.  1599- 
1600,  assuming  in  1600  the  title  of 
voivode  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, and  governor  of  Transyl- 
vania. Threatened  by  a  rising  of 
the  Transylvanians,  under  Sigis- 
mund  Bathory,  aided  by  Poland,  he 
obtained  support  from  the  Imperial 
government,  and  defeated  Bathory, 
but  a  few  days  later,  Aug.  19,  1601, 
was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  the  imperial  general  Basta. 

Michael  Alexandrovitch  (b. 
1878).  Russian  grand  duke.  Born 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  22, 1878,  he 
was  a  brother 
of  Nicholas  II. 
His  marriage 
to  Nathalie 
Sergeevna,nee 
Scheremeter- 
sky,  in  Oct., 
1911,  was  mor- 
ganatic, and 
in  the  follow- 
ing Jan.  an  im- 
perial mani- 
festo relieved 
him  of  the  duties  of  regent  im- 
posed upon  him  in  Aug.,  1904, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor  before  the  attaining  of  his 
majority  by  the  heir  apparent.  In 
the  Great  War  he  commanded 
a  division  of  Caucasian  cavalry 
in  Galicia.  At  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917,  Nicholas  II  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  was  arrested  by  the 
Bolshevists  after  their  accession  to 
power,  and  exiled  to  Perm,  where 
he  was  imprisoned.  In  1920  it  was 
reported  he  had  escaped  to  Siam. 
See  Nicholas  II ;  Russia. 

Michaelis,  GEORG  (b.  1857). 
German  statesman.  He  entered  the 
public  service,  became  president 
of  Breslau, 
and  in  1909 
became  under- 
secretary i  n 
the  Prussian 
ministry  of 
finance.  H  e 
came  into  pro- 
mine  nee  i  n 
connexion 
with  food  con- 
trol in  1917, 
when  he  was 
made  Prussian  state  commissary. 
After  the  fall  of  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in  July,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  and  minister  president  of 
Prussia,  but  was  dismissed  in  Nov. 
Michaelis;  -RABIN  (b.  1872). 
Danish  author.  Born  at  Randers, 
March  20,  1872,  of  a  family  named 
Beck-Brondum,  she  married  the 
poet  Sophus  Michaelis,  in  1905, 
and  gave  up  a  musical  train- 
ing for  literature.  She  published 
novels  which  were  translated 


Gcorg  Michaelis, 
German  statesman 


Karin  Michaelis, 
Danish  author 

Michaelmas. 
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into  several  languages.  Her  work 
was  marked  by  considerable  power 
of  description  and  a  broad  outlook 
on  feminine 
questions.  The 
publication  of 
The  Danger- 
ous Age,  1910, 
established 
her  reputation 
as  a  European 
novelist,  and 
aroused  a  sen- 
sation by  its 
candour. 
Feast  of  S. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Sept.  29. 
It  was  instituted  in  487.  In 
England  it  is  a  quarter  day.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  magistrates  are 
usually  appointed  at  or  about 
Michaelmas.  Until  1873  the  first 
term  of  the  legal  year  was  Michael- 
mas term,  Nov.  2-25.  The  custom 
of  eating  goose  on  Michaelmas  Day 
may  have  originated  in  the  rural 
tenant's  custom  of  propitiating  his 
lord  with  a  present  of  a  goose  at 
Michaelmas,  when  the  bird  is  hi 
fine  condition,  and  also  perhaps  in 
the  lord's  distributing  bis  super- 
fluous geese  among  his  friends. 

Michel,  AVJQUSTIN  EDOUARD  (b. 
1855).  Belgian  soldier.  Born  May  14, 
1855,  and  educated  at  the  Belgian 
military  school,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery 
in  1876.  He  went  to  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre,  in  1879,  and  joined  the 
general  staff  in  Dec.,  1881,  be- 
coming adjutant-major  in  1883. 
Appointed  director  of  the  artillery 
Dec.  31,  1906,  he  was  director- 
general  of  the  department  in  1910. 
After  commanding  the  3rd  artillery 
regiment,  he  w«*d  made  lieutenant- 
general  and  given  command  of  the 
4th  division,  with  the  charge  of  the 
4th  military  district,  Dec.  13,  1913. 
When  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
he  was  military  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Namur,  and  directed  its 
defence  against  the  Germans,  who 
took  it  on  Aug.  24,  1914,  after  he 
had  made  good  his  retreat.  He 
fought  at  Termonde,  and  in  the 
defence  of  Antwerp  in  Sept. 

Michel  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  Yser,  in  Dec.,  1916,  headed  a 
mission  to  Italy,  and  on  April  17, 
1918,  fought  in  the  operations 
around  Merckem.  In  the  Belgian 
offensive,  Sept. -Oct.,  he  led  the 
northern  group  of  the  Belgian  army, 
and  in  Dec.,  1918,  was  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Belgian  army  of  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhine. 

Michel,  CLEMENCE  LOUISE  (1833- 
1905).  French  anarchist  _  and 
author.  Born  in  the  Chateau  Vron- 
court,  Haute-Marne,  April  20, 1833, 
she  went  to  Paris  in  1856  as 
teacher  in  a  private  school.  Shortly 
after  she  concentrated  on  social 
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and  political  work.  Intensely  anti- 
Napoleonic,  she  joined  the  Com- 
munists, and  fought  at  the  Paris 
barricades,  but 
was  taken  pri- 
soner, and 
transported  to 
New  Cale- 
donia. After 
release,  under 
the  amnesty  of 
1880,  she  re- 
turned to  Paris. 
For  taking  part  Louise  Michel, 
in  anarchist  F«nch  anarchist 
rioting  in  1883  she  was  sentenced 
to  six  years'  imprisonment,  but 
was  released  in  1886,  and  came  to 
London.  In  the  same  year  she 
published  the  first  volume  of  Me- 
moires  par  Elle-Meme  (never  com- 
pleted), and  Les  Microbes  Humains. 
These  were  followed  by  Le  Monde 
Nouveau,  1888.  She  returned  to 
Paris  in  1895,  published  her  work 
La  Commune,  1898,  and  died  at 
Marseilles,  Jan.  9,  1905. 

Michelangelo  (1475-1564). 
Italian  artist.  On  March  6,  1475, 
was  born  at  Caprese,  to  the 
governor  of  the  place,  a  boy  whom 
he  named  Michelangelo.  The 
father  returned  next  year  to  the 
ancient  home  of  his  family,  the 
Buonarroti,  in  the  village  of  Set- 
tignano,  overlooking  Florence,  and 
there,  his  foster-mother  a  stone- 
mason's wife,  the  child  grew  up 
amongst  the  stone-carvers.  Mallet, 
chisel,  and  marble  were  the  toys  of 
his  childhood.  Early  packed  off  to 
school  in  Florence  to  rid  him  of 
vulgar  artistic  tastes,  the  thrash- 
ings of  father  and  of  schoolmaster 
could  not  keep  the  lad  from  the 
society  of  the  art  students ;  so 
that  at  thirteen,  on  April  1,  1488, 
he  was  apprenticed  by  his  disgusted 
father  to  the  painter  Ghirlandaio, 
from  whom  he  soon  drew  the 
famous  plaint,  "  This  boy  knows 
more  than  I  do." 

Catching  the  eye  of  Lorenzo 
"  the  Magnificent  "  with  his  first 
sculpture,  the  lad  was  forthwith 
given  rooms  in  the  palace,  where 
he  was  treated  like  a  son.  Living 
amongst  the  most  famous  of  the 
age,  the  young  fellow  was  soon  a 
prey  to  his  hopeless  passion  for 
the  beautiful  Luigia  de'  Medici.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  one  of 
his  fellow-pupils  savagely  struck 
and  broke  his  nose.  On  April  8, 
1492,  his  beloved  friend  and  patron 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  died ;  and 
Michelangelo's  boy-companion,  the 
worthless  Piero  de'  Medici,  reigned 
in  his  stead.  ^ -In  disgust,  Michel- 
angelo left  for  Venice.  Unable  to 
get  work,  he  wandered  to  Bologna, 
where  a  gentleman,  one  Aldov- 
randi,  befriended  the  penniless 
youth. 
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MK  licl.uiL'clo  had  now  to  leave 
I'...|..L'II:I  nwiiix  to  the  threats  of 
the  jrul»ii>  i-rattMiien  nf  (In-  town  ; 
MI  in  t  lie  springtime-  of  1  I'.i.'i  he 
returned  to  Florence  to  timl  the 
1 .1:1  ut  if  til  Luigia  dead  and  a  re- 
pul.hi-  established.  Though  but 
twenty.  In-  was  made  a  member 
of  I  In-  L'enenil  council  of  citizens. 
Called  to  Rome  by  a  cardinal 
who  hud  bought  his  Sleeping  Cupid 
as  an  antique,  the  young  sculptor 
Inn  lied  eagerly  to  ride  to  the  goal 
of  hi-i  ambitions  in  the  June  of 
1490  ;  he  was  soon  at  work  on  the 
super!)  group  of  his  Pieta.  Un- 
fortunately the  money  difficulties 
of  his  father  and  family  kept  the 
young  artist  poor  in  order  to  send 
them  constant  relief  ;  neverthe- 
hen  at  26,  in  the  spring  of 
1501,  he  again  entered  Florence, 


Fortran  in  Ikt  Capitoline  Gallery,  Some 

he  was  hailed  as  the  first  sculptor 
of  his  age.  Finding  a  large  dis- 
carded block  of  marble,  he  wrought 
out  of  it  his  mighty  masterpiece 
the  colossal  David. 

Summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Julius  II  in  1505,  the  young  artist 
eagerly  set  forth  on  his  second 
journey  thereto.  The  great  Pope 
Julius  II,  an  extraordinary  man, 
ordered  a  magnificent  monument 
to  himself.  Michelangelo's  design 
being  too  huge  to  set  in  S.  Peter's 
church,  the  pope  decided  to  have 
the  church  rebuilt  by  Bramante 
on  a  vast  scale.  Tricked  by  the 
pope  over  money,  Michelangelo 
took  horse  in  a  rage  for  Florence. 
"  Forgiven "  and  recalled  by  the 
pope  in  1508,  he  rode  into  Rome 
for  the  third  time,  his  heart  set 
on  finishing  the  great  sculptures 
for  the  Julian  tomb,  only  to  find 
that  Bramante  and  Raphael  and 
others,  playing  on  the  old  pope's 
superstition,  had  maliciously  sug- 
gested Michelangelo  being  set  in- 


Michelangelo.    The  Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  painted 
in  tempera,  1501-5 

allery.  Florenct 


stead     to    painting     the    Sistine 

chapel.    Thus  it  came  about  that 

Michelangelo,  shutting  himself  up 

in  the  chapel  alone,  with  the  fresco 

dripping    on    his  upturned    face, 

cramped  by  the  terrible  fatigue,  put 

himself    to    the 

stupendous  task, 

and,  four   years 

afterwards,      on 

Nov.     1,     1512, 

there  was  re- 

vealed to  Rome 

the   masterpiece 

of     painting    of 

the  Italian    Re- 

naissance. 

Pope  Julius, 
feeling  the  end 
at  hand,  now 
ordered  Michel- 
angelo to  finish 
the  great  Julian 
tomb.  Julius, 
dying  four 
months  after- 
wards, was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pope 
Leo  X,  a  Medici, 
who  ordered 
Michelangelo  in- 
stead to  Florence 
to  the  erection  of 
his  great  Medi- 
cean  tomb  in 
honour  of  the 
Pope's  two  bro- 
thers lately  dead. 

Then  came 
the  sack  of  Rome 
in  1527.  Florence 
shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the 
Medici,  and, 
Mich  e  1  a  n  g  e  1  o, 
now  52,  flung 
himself  into  the 
war  of  liberty. 


But  the  fall  of  the 
city  through  trea- 
chery saw  Alesan- 
dro  de  Medici 
enter  in  triumph 
and  Michelangelo 
a  fugitive.  How- 
ever, the  anger  of 

the  Mi-di    '  an  pop'- 

soon  cooled,  and 
Miehelangelo  was 
lorn  thin  way  and 
that  by  the  jeal- 
ousies rampant 
over  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two 
great  tombs. 
Finishing  the 
masterpiece  of  the 
Tomb  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  in  1534,  he 
left  Florence  for 
ever. 

On  his  reaching 
Rome  for  the 
fourth  time,  now  on  the  edge  of  60, 
the  new  pope,  the  crafty  Paul  III, 
compelled  Michelangelo  to  the 
painting  of  the  vast  Last  Judg- 
ment. It  was  now  in  his  sixties 
that  he  met  the  second  woman 


Michelangelo.  La  Pieta :  marble  group  representing  tbe 
Madonna  tending  tbe  body  o!  the  dead  Christ.  Executed 
in  1499,  tbis  is  the  only  work  ever  signed  by  Michelangelo, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  band  crossing  the  breast 
of  the  Madonna 

8,  Pttir't.  Komt 
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Michelangelo.      Tomb    of   Giuliano   tie'  Medici,  who    is 
represented  as  a  general  of  the  Church.    On  the  sarco- 
phagus are  figures  of  Day  and  Night.     The   monument 
inspired  Swinburne's  sonnet,  In  San  Lorenzo 

Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence 

who  was  so  greatly  to  influence  his 
life — Vittoria  Colonna,  the  first 
woman  of  the  age,  the  inconsolable 
widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
was  at  forty-two  to  arouse  a 
strange  platonic  passion  in  him. 

In  1545,  at  70,  Michelangelo 
completed  his  much  modified 
design  of  the  huge  Julian  Tomb. 
The  following  year,  Pope  Paul  III 
made  him  architect  to  complete 
the  great  church  of  S.  Peter  that 
Bramante  had  planned  for  Pope 
Julius  II.  On  the  morrow  of  his 
taking  up  the  huge  task,  his  ro- 
mantic friendship  with  Vittoria 
Colonna  ended  with  her  death. 

Family  griefs  fell  fast,  but  his 
devotion  to  his  kin  bore  rich  fruit 
in  his  old  age.  Wealthy,  frugal  of 
habit,  he  poured  forth  vast  designs. 
Sleeping  little,  working  at  night,  a 
candle  in  his  cap,  at  his  sculpture, 
he  lived  hi  lonely  communion  with 
his  own  soul.  But  his  vigorous 
old  body  could  not  resist  the  severe 
chill  which  took  him  to  his  arm- 
chair, where  he  died  a  little  before 
five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  18,  1564.  Michelangelo,  with 
colossal  gifts,  uttered  his  age  like 
the  giant  he  was.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  sculptor  alone,  yet  as  poet, 
painter,  and  architect  he  reached 


to  vast  re- 
p  u  t  e  —  he 
signed  his 
immortal 
paintings  in 
the  Sis  tine 
chapel  as 
M  i  chelangelo, 
sculptor.  He 
stands  forth 
rugged,  stern, 
honest,  un- 
compromising, 
virile,  as  the 
mighty  seer  of 
the  Renais- 
s  a  n  c  e,  like 
some  ancient 
Hebrew  pro- 
phet. Over  all 
he  wrought  is 
a  tragic  gloom, 
for  his  stern 
eyes  saw  the 
failure  of  Italy 
to  reach  to  the 
splendid  realm 
of  L  i  b  e  r  t  y. 
Entertaining 
few  friends, 
and  shunning 
the  society  so 
dear  to  Ra- 
p  h  a  e  1,  he 
wrought  his 
solitary  art 
with  his  own 
wond  rous 

,,,ce  hands,     scorn- 

ing thecourtier 

ways  of  Raphael,  arrayed  in 
magnificence,  and  working  amidst 
his  crowd  of  assistants.  See  Adam  ; 
Art ;  Capitol  ;  Farnese  Palace  ; 
Isaiah  ;  Jesus  Christ ;  Moses. 

Haldane  HacFall 
Bibliuyraphy.  Life  with  trans,  of 
many  of  his  poems  and  letters,  J.  S. 
Harford,  1857;  Life  and  Works, 
C.  Heath  Wilson,  1876 ;  Lives, 
J.  A.  Symonds,  1899  ;  A.  Condivi, 
Eng.  trans,  C.  Holroyd,  1911. 

Micheler,  JOSEPH  ALFRED  (b. 
1861).  French  soldier.  Born 
at  Phaisbourg,  Sept,  23,  1861,  and 
educated  at 
St.  Cyr,  he 
entered  the 
French  army 
as  a  lieutenant 
of  infantry 
Oct.,  1882.  He 
served  in  Al- 
geria, 1890-98. 
1903-5,  and 
1909-11,  and 
in  Dec.,  1912. 
was  colonel  of 

the  29th  infantry  regiment.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he 
was  promoted  brigadier  •  general, 
and  in  Oct.,  1914,  was  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  6th  army  corps.  Early 
in  1915  he  became  chief  of  the 


J.  A.  Micheler, 
French  soldier 


Jules  Michelet, 
French  "historian 


staff  of  the  First  Army,  and  in 
Aug.  commanded  the  53rd  infantry 
division.  As  temporary  general  of 
division,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  38th  army  corps  in  March, 
1916,  and  in  April  commanded  the 
Tenth  Army.  Full  general  of  divi- 
sion in  June,  1916,  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme.  In  Dec., 
1916,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  commandcr-in-chief,  and  in 
1917  successively  commanded  the 
First  and  Fifth  Armies.  He  retired 
in  May,  1919. 

Michelet,  JULES  (1798-1874). 
French  historian.  Born  in  Paris, 
Aug.  21,  1798,  he  was  educated  at 
the  College 
C  h  arlemagne, 
and  became  a 
teacher.  In 
1830  he  was 
head  of  the 
historical  sec- 
t  i  o  n  of  the 
royal  archives, 
and  deputy  to 
Gui/.ot  at  the 
Sorbonne.  At 
this  period 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
history  of  France  (1837-67)  which, 
with  the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1847-53),  gives  him  a 
high  place  among  French  historians. 
An  ardent  democrat,  his  lectures 
were  prohibited  in  1851,  and  from 
that  time  to  his  death  on  Feb.  9, 
1874,  he  lived  in  retirement. 

Michelet  wrote  some  polemical 
books  and  pamphlets  directed 
against  the  party  of  reaction  and 
against  the  Jesuits.  His  concep- 
tion of  history  has  been  defined  as 
a  "  resurrection  of  integral  life." 
His  powers  of  picturesque  and  vivid 
description  are  seen  at  their  best  in 
the  early  volume  of  his  great  his- 
tory, dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  had  the  imagination  and  the 
poetic  genius  to  interpret  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Gothic  period.  He 
loved  the  soil  and  the  humble 
people  of  France,  and  his  portrait 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  classic.  But 
he  had  not  the  impartiality  and 
clearness  essential  to  the  making 
of  the  perfect  historian.  His  works 
on  nature:  The  Bird,  1856,  The 
Insect,  1858,  The  Sea,  1861,  The 
Mountain.  1868,  though  unscien- 
tific, are  elo- 
quent and  im- 
aginative. 

Michclham 
H  B  E-B  E  B  T 
STBBN,  IST 
BARON  (1851- 
1919).  British 
financier.  Born 
Sept.  28,  1851, 
son  of  Baron 
Hermann  d  e 
Stern  of  the 
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linn  <>f  Si. TII  Brothers  of 
.  I'u:..  md  I:.  L'min.  as  a 
.i:in  In-  entered  tin-  liiisineoa 
\\hirh  he  siilise(|iientlv  develop.! 
Inheriting  about  £2,000,000  from 
his  father,  he  increased  this  for- 
tune, ami  in  I'.Ml  severed  his  con 
•  with  St.Tii  l'>ri)t  hers  uii'l 
started  the  >ep-irat<-  banking  biisi- 
nesa  of  Herbert  Stem  A.  Co.  lie 
\\as  interested  111  racing  ami  art. 
ami  was  a  liberal  philanthropist. 
He  presented  I<>  the  nation  the 
t|ii:idii^a  which  surmounts  the 
an-li  on  Constitution  Hill,  London, 
and  helped  tu  purchase  famous 
pictuies  for  the  National  Callery. 
1  >uriiiL'tht-(  Jn-at  \Varheestablisln  d 
con\  all-scent  homes  and  hospitals, 
including  that  of  the  Hotel  Astoria 
in  Paris.  Created  a  baron  in  1905, 
he  died  Jan.  7,  1919,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  peerage  by  his  eider 
son  Hermann  Alfred  Stern  (b. 
1899). 

Michigan.  Lake  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  second  laniost  of  the  five  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Entirely 
within  the  U.S.A.,  it  is  320  m.  long, 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  65  m.,  and 
covers  an  area  of  22,400  sq.  m.  It 
lies  581  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  860  ft.  The  lake, 
which  has  few  large  indentations 
apart  from  Green  Bay  and  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  has  low.  sandy 
shores,  and  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  heavy  winds  and  the 
absence  of  good  harbours.  Com- 
munication with  I,ake  Huron  is 
provided  by  the  Strait  of  Mackinac 
and  with  the  Mississippi  river  by 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  The 
only  islands  are  a  group  in  the  N., 
the  largest  of  them  being  Manitou 
50  m.  long,  and  the  chief  streams 
entering  the  lake  are  the  Manistee, 
Muskegon,  Menominee,  and  Fox. 
The  trout,  salmon,  and  other  fish- 
eries are  important.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Manistee,  and  Sheboygan 
arc  among  the  cities  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake. 

Michigan.  Northern  state  of 
the  U.S.A.,  known  as  the  Peninsula 
State,  from  its  division  by  Lake 
Michigan  into  two  peninsulas.  The 
N.  peninsula  is  traversed  by  low 
mountains,  and  is  rich  in  minerals  ; 
the  S.  peninsula  is  hilly  in  the  N. 
with  a  prairie  expanse  towards  the 
S.  Thousands  of  small  lakes  break 
the  surface,  while  the  Muskegon, 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  many 
other  rivers  supply  much  water- 
power  for  the  various  industries, 
but  are  often  unnavigable.  Maize, 
wheat,  potatoes,  hav,  and  sugar- 
beets  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  iron  and  copper  mined. 

The  iron  ore  is  chiefly  a  rich  red 
and  brown  haematite  mostly  ob- 
tained from  the  Marquette  range 
in  the  N.  peninsula,  and  the  copper 


is  ehi.-llv  drawn  from 
Peninsula  on  Lake  Sii| 
-il\-  '.,  -salt,  coal,  Portland  cement. 
building-stones,  and  glass  Hand  are 
also  worked.  The  busiest  rnanu- 
faetunii'_'  industrifM)  are  connected 
with  luinlier  and  timber  product*, 
cereals,  meial.s,  machinery,  and 
motor  cars  and  u.i^ons.  Tin- 
state  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  at 
I.  m-inu,  and  the  College  of  Mines 
at  Houghton,  are  among  numerous 
educational  institutions.  Besides 
9,000  m.  of  steam  and  980  m.  of 
electric  railroad,  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  Ship  Canal  ("Soo"  cand) 
is  available  for  transport.  Michi'_' •>  n 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1H37. 
Two  senators  and  13  representa- 
tives are  returned  to  Congress. 
Lansing  13  the  capital,  and  Detroit 
the  chief  city.  Area  57,980  sq.  m. 
Pop.  3,668,400. 

Michigan  City.  City  of  Indiana, 
U.S.A.,  in  Laporte  co.  It  is  on 
Lake  Michigan,  55  m.  by  rly. 
E.S.E.  of  Chicago,  and  is  served  by 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and 
other  rlys.,  and  by  lake  steamers. 
The  seat  of  a  protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  it  contains  the  Northern 
Indiana  State  Prison.  An  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  in  lumber,  iron 
ore,  and  salt,  and  chairs,  knitted 
goods,  and  rly.  cars  are  manu- 
factured. Michigan  city  was  or- 
ganized in  1832,  incorporated  in 
1837,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1867.  Pop.  19,500. 

Michoacan.  Maritime  state  of 
Mexico.  Bordered  S.  by  the  Pacific, 
and  covering  an  area  of  22,621  sq. 
m.,  it  is  generally  mountainous,  the 
N.  portion  belonging  to  a  great 
plateau,  and  the  S.  portion,  which 
slopes  away  to  the  sea  and  the 
Mescala  or  Balsas  river,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  wooded  nit.  chains 
and  productive  valleys.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Lerma  and 
Balsas  and  several  smaller  streams 
and  contains  a  number  of  large 
lakes,  the  principal  being  the 
Cuitzeo  and  Patzcuaro,  and  part  of 
Chalapa.  Cereals,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  are.  cultivated,  and 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are 
mined.  Railways  are  undeveloped, 
and  serve  only  the  N.  districts. 
The  capital  is  Morelia.  Pop. 
1,003,500. 

Mickiewicz,  ADAM  (1798-1855). 
Polish  poet.  Born  near  Novogro- 
dek,  Lithuania,  Dec.  24,  1798.  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Vilna, 
he  was  arrested  in  1824  as  a  politi- 
cal suspect,  and  banished  to  the 
interior  of  Russia.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Pushkin,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  beautiful  sonnets  on 
the  Crimea,  which  he  visited  in 
1825.  He  composed  several  epics, 
Dziadv.  1823-27  on  the  popular 


in    honour    of    ancefttors, 
,  1827,  niul   K  on  nil 

b(K  h  of  which  cele- 
-  hrato  the  na- 
tional str*J!.'(!li- 
of  the  Lilh'.a  i 
iann  against  '  h- 
Ten  t  o 
Knight*.  Per- 
miit.-d  in  1829 
i '.i  ravel  abroad, 
Mickiewicz. 
after  m<  • 
Goethe  at  \\'.-i 
mar,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  wrote  the  epic- 
Pan  Tadeusz,  his  finest  work,  pub 
lished  in  is:{»  (rung,  trans.  1886). 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Lithuania  on 
the  eve  of  Napoleon's  Russian 
campaign,  and  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  are  described  with 
knowledge  and  insight. 

After  further  wanderings,  Mick- 
iewicz settled  in  Paris  as  professor 
of  Slavonic  literatures  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  1840-44,  but  was 
dismissed  for  political  propaganda 
in  his  lectures  In  1848  he  helped 
to  organize  the  Polish  legion  in 
Italy.  Sent  by  Napoleon  III  to 
Constantinople  to  form  1'olish 
regiments  for  the  Crimean  War,  he 
died  in  that  city,  Nov.  26,  1855. 
See  Works,  8  vols.,  1858;  Life, 
by  M.  M.  Gardner,  1911.  Pron. 
Misk-yevitch. 

Micmacs  (allies).  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian 
stock.  Inhabiting,  at  the  discovery 
of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and  ad- 
jacent regions,  three  of  them  were 
taken  to  England  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1497.  They  were  the 
most  primitive,  because  the  most 
isolated  of  the  eastern  Algonquins 
(q.v. ).  They  numbered  in  1916, 
3,590,  with  a  remnant  in  New- 
foundland. 

Microcosm  (Gk.  mikros.  small ; 
kosmos,  world).  Term  applied  by 
the  mystics  of  the  17th  century  to 
man  as  the  world  in  little,  the 
spiritual  mirror  of  the  macrocosm, 
the  great  world  or  universe.  The 
movements  of  the  life  of  the  micro- 
cosm were  supposed  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  movements  of  the 
life  of  the  macrocosm.  Microcosm 
is  the  title  of  a  philosophical  work 
by  Lotze  (q.v.).  See  Universe. 

Microcosmic  Salt.  Hydrogen 
ammonium  sodium  phosphate,  NH, 
NaHP04,  4  H2O.  Its  composition 
was  investigated  by  Marggraf,  and 
subsequently  by  Proust.  It  was 
made  originally  from  urine,  but  is 
now  prepared  by  mixing  hot  strong 
solutions  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  sodium  phosphate.  It  is  a  crys- 
talline body  which  melts  to  form  a 
glassy  mass  of  sodium  mctaphos- 
phate,  and  is  largely  used  in  blowpipe 
work  for  dissolving  metallic  oxides. 


MICROGRAPH 

Micrograph  (Gr.  mikros,  small ; 
graphein,  to  write).  Instrument  for 
microscopic  writing.  The  word  is  also 
used  occasionally  as  a  contraction 
for  a  micro-photograph,  i.e.  a  photo- 
graph of  a  microscopic  subject. 

Microhm.  In  electricity,  the 
unit  of  resistance  equal  to  one 
millionth  of  an  ohm  (q.v.). 

Micrometer  (Gr.  mikros,  small ; 
metron,  measure).  Instrument  for 
making  more  accurate  linear  mea- 


Micrometer.  Plain  screw  micro- 
meter :  a,  straight  edge ;  b,  divided 
head ;  c,  end  of  screw ;  '/,  stop 
between  which  and  c,  the  object 
being  measured  is  held 

By  courtesy  of  Fercival  Marshall  A  Co. 

surements  than  is  possible  with  a 
simple  rule  or  scale.  The  most 
common  form  is  the  micrometer 
screw,  which  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  if  a  screw  is  completely  ro- 
tated, its  point  will  move  through 
a  distance  equivalent  to  that 
between  two  consecutive  threads. 
By  making  the  pitch  small  and 
by  attaching  to  its  base  a 
graduated  head  of  comparatively 
large  diameter  it  is  possible  to 
read  a  fraction  of  a  rotation  and 
thus  measure  with  great  accuracy 
the  distance  moved  over  by  the 
point  of  the  screw.  For  example, 
if  the  pitch  of  the  screw  be  ^th  of 
an  inch,  the  point  of  the  screw 
advances  that  distance  for  a  whole 
turn.  If  the  head  attached  to  the 
screw  be  divided  into  500  equal 
parts,  then  one  division  on  this 
head  corresponds  to  a  movement 
of  the  end  of  the  screw  equal  to  the 
one-ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

In  a  telescope  the  micrometer  is 
attached  to  a  framework  of  wires 
fitted  over  the  eyepiece.  The 
micrometer  screw  alters  the  posi- 
tion of  movable  wires  with  regard 
to  a  central  one  and  facilitates  the 
measurement  of  small  angular 
distances  among  neighbouring 
stars.  It  was  invented  by  William 
Gascoigne  in  1638.  See  Calipers  ; 
Telescope. 

Micronesia  (Gr.  mikros,  small ; 
nesos,  island).    Collective  name  of 
several  groups  of  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    They  are  situ- 
ated   between    the    equator    and 
lat.  20°  N.  and  long.  130°  to  180°  E. 
The  chief  are  the  Ladrone,  Caroline, 
Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  Pelew  Archi- 
1  pelagoes,  all  separately  described. 
',  Politically  they  were  apportioned 
1  among  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A., 
I  and  Germany,  but  since  the  Great 
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War  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
latter  have  come  under  mandate 
to  Japan. 

Micronesian.  Term  denoting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  diminutive 
islands  N.  of  Melanesia  in  the  W. 
Pacific.  First  occupied  by  a 
Papuan,  then  by  an  Indonesian 
immigration,  this  group  was  after- 
wards affected  by  other  racial 
and  cultural  influences,  especially 
Malayan,  Japanese,  and  Samoan. 
Micronesians  are  slenderer,  shorter, 
darker,  hairier,  and  longer-headed 
than  the  Polynesians.  Local  forms 
of  dress  and  equipment,  the  semi- 
divine  status  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
veneration  of  stone  pillars,  some- 
times stone-circled,  are  remini- 
scent of  a  megalithic  domination. 

Microphone.  Instrument  for 
the  intensification  of  sound.  The 
failure  of  the  well-known  Bell 
transmitter  to  carry  sound  over 
long  distances  led  Professor  Hughes 
to  invent  the  microphone  in  1878. 
The  instrument  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  if  there  are  loose  contacts 
in  an  electric  circuit,  the  resistance 


Microphone.  Simple  carbon  micro- 
phone. B,  hollow  deal  box,  open 
both  ends  ;  C  C,  carbon  blocks  ; 
D,  carbon  pencil ;  A  A,  wires  to 
telephone  and  battery.  D  rests 
lightly  at  each  end  in  holes  in  C  C 

By  courtesy  of  Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 

of  the  circuit  varies  as  sound 
waves  cause  the  contacts  to 
vibrate.  By  suitably  arranging  the 
loose  contacts,  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  instrument  can  be  con- 
structed, responding  to  even  the 
faintest  sounds. 

Many  forms  of  microphone  are 
extensively  used.  In  the  Hunnings- 
cum-Deckert  microphone  a  funnel- 
shaped  mouthpiece  concentrates 
the  sound  waves  on  to  a  thin  disk 
of  carbon.  The  surface  of  a  second 
carbon  plate  is  cut  into  small  pyra- 
mids, and  the  space  between  the  two 
plates  is  filled  with  carbon  granules 
which  are  prevented  from  settling 
into  a  close  mass  by  the  shape  of 
the  second  carbon  plate.  The 
vibration  of  the  first  disk  presses 
and  releases  the  carbon  granules 
alternately,  so  causing  variation 
of  electrical  resistance.  See  Air 
Defences  ;  Telephone. 

Micro-photography.  Art  of 
photographing  very  small  objects. 
Micro  -  photographs  are  usually 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent 
magnification  by  projecting  upon 
a  screen  by  an  optical  lantern,  or 


MICROSCOPE 

for  the  purpose  of  making  illus- 
trations. Such  photographs  are 
taken  by  a  camera  with  a  long 
bellows  which  fits  over  the  eye- 
piece of  the  microscope.  Photo- 
graphs may  be  taken  by  sunlight 
or  artificial  light. 

Microscope  (Gr.  mikros,  small ; 
skopein,  to  look  at).  Optical  in- 
strument for  the  examination  and 
magnification  of  small  objects.  In 
its  simplest  form,  that  of  a  single 
lens  (q.v.),  it  is  prehistoric,  for  the 
phenomenon  of  magnification  by 
a  curved  transparent  disk  of 
material  must  have  been  noticed 
in  the  earliest  times.  But  the 
high-powered  compound  micro- 
scope is  a  comparatively  modern 
invention. 

Early  observers  found  that  the 
single  lens  gave  a  coloured  and 
distorted  image,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  invention  of  the  achro- 
matic lens  (q.v.)  by  Chester  Moor 
Hall,  1729,  and  John  Dollond, 
1752,  that  any  great  advance  was 
made  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
The  theoretical  researches  from 
1873-81  of  Professor  E.  Abbe, 
combined  with  the  practical  skill 
of  the  German  glass-maker  Dr. 
Schott,  brought  about  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  microscopy.  Sir  Almroth 
Wright  and  J.  J.  Lister,  the  father 
of  Lord  Lister,  also  did  much  to 
discover  the  principles  of  .  the 
modern  scientific  microscope. 

The  simplest  form  of  microscope 
consists  of  a  magnifying  lens  at  one 
end  of  a  tube  and  another  lens  at 
the  other  end,  serving  as  an  eye- 
piece. All  modern  microscopes  are 
constructed  on  this  principle,  the 
two  simple  lenses  being  replaced 
by  two  complicated  systems  of 
lenses.  The  system  nearest  the 
object  being  examined  is  called  the 
objective,  and  that  nearest  the  eye, 
the  eyepiece.  The  objective  is  the 
more  important  part,  and  may 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  lenses 
of  varying  powers  and  properties 
according  to  the  type  of  micro- 
scopic work  being  undertaken.  Its 
function  is  to  collect  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  object  and  bring 
them  to  the  focal  image. 

The  strain  on  one  eye  of 
examining  objects  with  a  micro- 
scope is  very  great,  and  in  1860 
F.  H.  Wenham  designed  a  binocular 
microscope  with  two  tubes  and  two 
eyepieces,  which  has  considerably 
lessened  the  strain  of  the  work. 
The  light  rays  from  the  objective 
are  split  up  by  a  prism,  and  the 
two  images  combined  to  give  what 
is  known  as  stereoscopic  vision. 

With  the  improvement  in  the 
composition  of  the  glass  used  in 
microscopes  there  came  a  very  great 
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improvement  in  the  definition  of 
(In-  imago  obtained.  With  tin- 
f  the  way  to  make 
of  molten  quartz  it 
to  construct  a 
which  could  bo  used 
with  ultra  \iolet  light  and  enable 
ol.jeets  to  In-  examined  that  are 
only  one  :!40,000th  of  an  inch  in 
tliiimeter.  A  further  advance- 
ment in  niieii'scopy  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  use 
of  polaii-cd  light,  enabling  ob- 
jects one-sixth  of  a  millionth  of 
mi  inch  in  nize  to  be  examined. 
The  combined  use  of  the  micro- 
scope and  the  cinematograph 
holds  out  possibilities  of  the 
study  of  the  ulti- 
mateconstitution 
of  matter  that 
may  have  a  re- 
volutionary effect 
on  the  progress 
of  mankind.  See 
Achromatic  Lens  ; 
Lens;  Metal- 
lurgy;  Optics. 

Micro  scop- 
i  c  a  1  Society  ,  ROYAL. 
British  learned  society. 
Founded  in  1839,  its  ob- 
jects are  to  promote 
microscopic  and  biologi- 
cal science  by  discussion 
and  publication  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the 
microscope,  especially 
improvements  in  its  con- 
struction and  application 
to  bio  logical  research. 
The  society  publishes  a 
quarterly  journal  and  has  its  head- 
quarters at  11,  Chandos  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  London,  W 

Microtasimeter  (Gr.  mikros, 
small  ;  tasis,  extension  ;  metron, 
measure)  Instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  small  variations 
of  temperature  or  moisture.  In- 
vented by  Thomas  Edison,  it  acts 
by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  an 
expanding  rod  of  vulcanite  for 
temperature,  or  of  one  containing 
gelatin  for  moisture,  on  the  electri- 
cal resistance  of  a  piece  of  carbon 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  The  instrument  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  recovering 
automatically  its  original  electrical 
resistance  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. See  Bolometer. 

Microtome  (Gr.  mikrjs,  small; 
tome,  cutting).  ;  Instrument  for 
cutting  thin  sections  of  organic 
tissue,  etc.,  for  microscopic  exami- 
nations. The  substance  to  be  cut 
is  either  frozen  in  gum,  etc.,  or 
embedded  in  paraffin  or  celloidin, 
which  enables  slices  of  any  thick- 
ness between  '01  mm.  and  '005 
mm.  to  be  obtained. 

The  instrument  comprises  a 
razor  or  a  knife-edge  which  may 


itself  move  or  remain  stationary  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  specimen  to 
bo  sliced  slides  over  the  cutting 
edge.  In  the  Cambridge  .  rocking 
microtome,  the  substance  to  be 
cut  is  embedded  in  paraffin  con- 
tained in  a  tube,  which  can  be 
advanced  towards  the  cutting  edge 
in  accordance  with  the  thickness  of 
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Microscope.      Descriptive  photograph  illustrating 
the  main  parts  of  a  high-power  microscope 

the  specimen  required,  the  degree 
of  movement  of  the  tube  being  read 
off  on  an  arc  graduated  in  thousands 
of  a  millimetre. 

Micturition.  Act  of  voiding 
urine.  Undue  frequency  of  mic- 
turition is  a  frequent  symptom  in 
affections  of  the  kidney  and  blad- 
der. Retention  of  the  urine  may  be 
due  to  stricture,  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  which  is  likely  to 
occur  in  elderly  men,  or  a  stone 
blocking  the  urethra,  the  channel 
through  which  the  urine  is  voided. 

Midas.  Legendary  king  of 
Phrygia.  Having  done  a  favour  to 
Silenus,  the  companion  of  the  god 
Bacchus,  he  was  told  by  the  god 


Microtome.  Delicate  instrument  for 

preparing  specimens  of  tissue  for 

the  microscope 

BV  eottrteiy  of  Surgical  lift.  Co..  Ltd. 


Microscope.  Sectional  diagram 
showing  how  the  light  passes  from 
the  reflecting  glass  through  the 
condenser  to  the  object  on  the  slide 
and  thence  through  lenses  to  the  eye 

that  whatever  he  asked  of  him 
would  be  granted.  Midas  asked 
that  whatever  he  touched  should 
be  turned  into  gold.  Finding  that 
even  his  food  turned  to  gold  be- 
fore it  reached  his  lips,  he  asked 
Bacchus  to  revoke  the  gift.  By 
command  of  the  god  he  bathed  in 
the  springs  of  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  the  baleful  power  left  him  ; 
from  that  time  onwards  the  river 
was  noted  for  its  golden  sands. 
Midas  was  once  chosen  to  decide  in 
a  contest  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre 
between  Pan  and  Apollo.  Midas 
having  decided  in  favour  of  Pan, 
Apollo  changed  the  king's  ears  into 
those  of  an  ass.  Midas  successfully 
concealed  the  deformity  from 
everyone  except  his  barber,  who 
was  so  oppressed  by  the  secret  that, 
to  relieve  his  feelings,  he  dug  a  hole 
into  the  ground  and  whispered  into 
it  the  words  "  King  Midas  has  the 
ears  of  an  ass."  From  here  grew  up 
a  reed  which,  when  moved  by  the 
wind,  divulged  the  secret  to  the 
world.  Midas  was  the  name  of  many 
kings  of  Phrygia.  Pron.  My-das. 

Mid- Channel.  Tragedy  by 
A.  W.  Pinero.  It  was  produced  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London, 
Sept.  2,  1909.  A  story  of  un- 
happy marriage,  it  tells  how  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  stockbroker, 
deserted  both  by  her  husband  and 
by  her  lover,  commits  suicide. 

Middelborg.  Town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Capital  of  the  prov. 
of  Zeeland,  it  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
4  m.  by  rly.  N.N.E.  of  Flushing. 
The  industries  include  engineering, 
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Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  1453. 
or  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  1492.  The  essential 
facts  are  that  early  in  the  fifth 
century  the  old  Roman  civiliza- 
tion of  Western  Europe  was  sub- 
merged by  the  barbarian  flood  of 
Teutonic  invasion;  a  new  civiliza- 
tion gradually  emerged  in  a  new 
Europe  ;  and  then  the  new  Europe 
awoke  gradually  to  fresh  intellec- 
tual ideas,  and  suddenly  to  the 
existence  of  a  whole  new  world 
outside  itself. 

The  Middle  Ages  again  fell  into 
two  main  periods,  roughly  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Age  of 


and  lurniture  and 
tobacco    making. 
The    town    con- 
tains   many    old 
houses,  and  is  en- 
circled by  a  strip 
of    water    known 
as  the  Vest.     The 
Gothic    Stadhuis, 
with  a  tower  180 
ft.   high,    dates 
from    the    early 
16th  century  and 
has  a   striking 
facade,    with  nu- 
merous statues   of   the  counts  of 
Holland.     The  abbey  of  S.  Nicho- 
las,   founded   hi    1106,    and    once 
a     Premonstratensian     house,     is 
used   for  administrative  purposes, 
has  cloisters  of  the  16th  century, 
and  contains  interesting  tapestries. 
The    new    church,    formerly    the 
abbey  church,  has  a  lofty  tower, 
rebuilt  1718,  with  fine  carillon.    In 
the  Middle  Ages  Middelburg  was  a 
cloth  centre.     Pop.  19,500. 

Middelburg.  Town  in  the 
Transvaal,  S.  Africa.  It  is  95  m. 
by  r!y.  E.  of  Pretoria.  Near  by 
are  extensive  coal-mines.  It  is  a 
growing  trading  centre  with  rly. 
connexion  to  Pretoria,  Johannes- 
burg, and  Louren9O  Marques. 
Middelburg  district  is  a  large  area 
bounded  N.W.  by  the  Olifants 
River.  Pop.  4,100.  There  is  an- 
other Middelburg,  a  town  in  Cape 
Province,  91m.  from  Graaf  Reinet. 

Middle  Ages  OR  MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD.  Name  given  to  the  ten  ot 
eleven  centuries  beginning  with 
the  5th  of  our  era,  and  ending  with 
the  15th — the  centuries  interven- 
ing between  what  are  called 
Ancient  and  Modern  times.  Defi- 
nite dates  for  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  can 
only  be  assigned  arbitrarily  ;  those 
most  in  favour  are  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  410,  or 
the  deposition  of  the  last  Roman 
emperor  in  Italy,  Romulus  Au- 
gustulus,  476,  and  the  capture  of 


Middelburg,  Holland.     Town  Hall  and  market  square. 
Top,  left,  the  Oost   Kerk,  one  of  the  principal  churches 

Chivalry,  separated  by  the  epoch 
of  the  Norman  expansion  hi  the 
second  half  of  the  llth  century  and 
the  opening  of  the  prolonged  con- 
test between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy.  Some  writers  restrict  the 
term  Middle  Ages  to  the  Age  of 
chivalry.  See  Feudalism  ;  History. 

Middleboro.  Town  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A.,  in  Plymouth 
co.  It  is  a  summer  resort  on  the 
Nemasket  river,  34  m.  S.  of  Boston 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  rly.  Middleboro  was 
settled  in  1662  and  incorporated 
seven  years  later.  Pop.  8,800. 

Middle  Congo  OR  MOYEN  CONGO. 
Administrative  dist.  of  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Africa.  The  Inkisi,  Kwango, 
Kasai,  and  Congo  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  its  boundaries  ; 
in  the  S.W.  it  is  - 
crossed  by  the  rly. 
from  Kinshasa 
through  Madimba 
towards  Matadi. 
See  Congo,  Bel- 
gian. 

Middleman, 
THE.  Drama  by 
H.  A.  Jones.  It 
was  produced 
Aug.  27,  1889,  at 
the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  London, 
where  it  ran  for 
182  perform- 
ances.  The  story  ^ddlesbroug 


mosity  of  Cyrus  Blenkarn,  an 
elderly  potter,  against  Joseph 
Chandler,  the  employer,  who  has 
fattened  on  his  inventions,  and 
whose  son  has  eloped  with  Blen- 
karn's daughter,  Mary.  E.  S. Willard 
played  Blenkarn,  William  Mackin- 
tosh, Chandler,  and  Maude  Millett, 
Mary  Blenkarn.  See  Acting. 

Middlemarch.  Novel  by 
George  Eliot,  originally  published 
in  eight  parts,  1871-72,  with  the 
sub-title,  A  Study  of  English  Pro- 
vincial Life.  It  is  a  story  mainly 
of  a  modern  S.  Theresa,  Dorothea 
Brooke,  who  first,  from  zeal  rather 
than  love,  marries  the  stiff, 
scholarly,  middle-aged  egoist, 
Casaubon,  and  later  his  cousin  and 
opposite,  Will  Ladislaw.  Other 
romances  are  interwoven  with  hers. 

Middlemass,  MARY  JAKE  (1834 
-1919).  British  writer.  Better 
known  as  Jean  Middlemass  and 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
wholesome  stories  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  century,  all  her 
novels  convey  a  distinct  moral  les- 
son. Her  most  popular  works  in- 
clude Touch  and  Go,  1877  ;  Inno- 
cence at  Play,  1880 ;  A  Girl  in  a 
Thousand,  1885  ;  A  Woman's  Cal- 
vary, 1903;  At  the  Altar  Steps, 
1910.  She  died  Nov.  5,  1919. 

Middlesbrough.  County  and 
mun.  borough,  seaport  and  market 
town  of  Yorkshire  (N.R.).  It 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Tees 
estuary,  3  m.  from  Stockton  and 
238  from  London,  being  served  by 
the  N.E.  Rly.  The  chief  buildings 
are  those  erected  for  municipal 
purposes,  including  the  town  hall 
and  free  library,  the  royal  ex- 
change, Dorman  museum,  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Albert 
Park  was  the  gift  of  H.  W.  F. 
Bolckow,  the  first  M.P.  for  the 
borough.  The  commercial  centre 
of  the  ironstone  mines  of  the 
Cleveland  district,  Middlesbrough 
has  foundries,  furnaces,  and  other 
works  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Engines,  boilers,  and  other  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  goods,  chemicals. 


relates    the     ani- 


porter  bridge  in  the  background 


docks  wita  the  trans- 
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KiddlMbro'  ariui 


ami  concrete  arc  made,  and  salt 

hicc.l.     'I'll--    rner    forms   n 
hart" >m    protected    by    two    luv.A 
is;  in  it  are 
modern      and 
capaciou^  dock*. 
Shipbuilding     is 
another   indus- 
try.    Two  mem- 
bers are  retuni'-il 

•  lianient. 
.MiuMlrsbro.iL'li 

is  wholly  modem. 

I  a  I  SL'O  t  he  first  houses  were  begun. 
iiinl  in  l-s.">0  a  rly.  line  linked  it 
\\ilh  Stockton.  Industrial  estab- 
!i<lmientv  Mion  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  1842  the  docks  were 
t.|ii-iu-<l.  an-!,  with  the  development 
of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  mines, 
•  \\  th  was  very  rapid.  It  was 
i  borough  in  1H">3.  Market 
,l.i  v.  Sat.  Pop.  (1921)  131,103. 

Middlesex.  ( 'ounly  of  England. 
Wholly  inland,  its  area  is  233  sq. 
in.    ( )ii  the  S.  the  Thames  separates 
it    from    Surrey, 
as  on  the  E.  the 
l<ea    separates    it 
from  Kssex.  Other 
the 


Middlesex  arms 


Those    include    the    borough*    of 
A'  t  .11.  BO   made  in    1921,  ICaling, 
tin!    Hornaey,   and   the   populous 
urban  districts  of  Willeuden,   K<!- 
ntoii,  Cln-wick,  Knlield,  Finch- 
ley,  and  Tottenham    In  the  county, 
too,  are  Hampton,    ^•••••••H 

Harrow.  Staines, 
Southall,  Tedding- 
ton,  and  Twicken- 
ham. It  sends  ten 
members  to  Par- 
liament, and  h  in 
the  diocese  of 
London,  except 
for  a  small  portion 
in  that  of  Oxford. 
It  is  still,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of 
Domesday,  di- 
vided into  six 
hundreds. 

Middlesex,     so 

named  because  it  was  between  the 
E.  and  the  W.  Saxons,  u  one  of 
the  older  English  counties.  At  the 
time  of  Domesday  it  was  largely  a 
forest  area,  and  a  little  later  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  London. 
In  1888  part  of  the  county,  over 
31,000  acres,  was  taken  away  for 
inclusion  in  the  new  county  of 
London.  Pop.  (1921 )  1  ,253, 164. 

LITERARY.     One  of  the  earliest 
humorous   poems  in  the   English 
language  is  the  14th  century  skit 
upon     knightly     tourneys,      The 
Tournament  of  Tottenham.  In  the 
Elizabethan  drama  there  are  two 
plays    with    their   scenes   laid   in 
Edmonton,  the  anonymous  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  Dekker's 
Witch  of  Edmonton.    Drayton  in 
his   Polyolbion   sings   of   the   fine 
cornlands  where  now  are  London's 
outer  suburbs  in  the  west.     In  the 
18th  century  Pope  laid  the  scene 
of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  Hamp- 
ton  C  o  u  rt ;    and 
Mark     Akenside 
found    inspiration 
in    Golder's    Hill. 
Scott    describes 
Enfield    Chase    in 
The   Fortunes    of 
Nigel. 

Recollections  of 
Enfield  inspired  a 
large  part  of 
Keats' s  poem,  I 
Stood  Tiptoe  upon 
a  Little  Hill.  Hood 
wrote  of  the  work 
of  a  Bedfont 
topiary  artist  in  his 
poem,  The  Two 
Peacocks.  Cob- 
bett  has  passages 
on  parts  of  the 
county  in  his  Rural 
Rides.  Dickens 
describes  Bill  Sikes 

Middlesex.      Map  of  the  English  county  north  of  th»        on  burglary  intent 
Thames,  and  one  of  the  home  counties  a8    taking    Uliver 


Twiut  by  Isleworth.  Hampton, 
and  Shepperton ;  Thackeray,  in 
memory  of  hi*  own  nchoolday* 
there,  makes  Henry  Esmond  pant 
part  of  his  early  life  at  Haling  : 
while  Harrison  Ainsworth  ha-  m<i  !i 


are 

(  nine.  Colne,  and 
I'.rcnt.  The  sur- 
face is  fairly  level, 
although  there  is 
a  range  of  hills 

in  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Brentford  is  the  county  town,  but 
much  of  the  business  is  done  in 
London.  The  main  fact,  indeed, 
about  the  county  is  that  it  is  in 
the  London  area,  as  represented 
l>y  t!ie  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict and  that  of  tho  central 
criminal  court.  Save  for  a  small 
and  decreasing  rural  area  in  the 
\\'.,  it  is  covered  with  towns  and 
urban  districts,  suburbs  of  London. 


Middlesex   Hospital.    Main  entrance  and  courtyard  of 
the  principal  building 

of  the  county  in  his  Jack  Sheppard, 
many  of  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  the  Willesden  district.  Matthew 
Arnold's  association  with  Lai-ham 
inspired  William  Watson's  poem. 
In  Laleham  Churchyard. 

liibliiiyraphy.  Bygone  M.,  W. 
Andrews,  1899  ;  Middlesex,  J.  B. 
Firth,  1906;  Middlesex,  A.  R.  H. 
Moncrieff.  1907  ;  Highways  and  By- 
ways in  M.,  W.  Jerrold,  1909  ;  Mem- 
orials of  Old  M..  J.  T.  Perry,  1909  ; 
Thames  Valley  Villages,  vol.  2,  C.  G. 
Harper,  1910  ;  The  Antiquities  of 
M.,  M.  Sharpe,  1911  ;  Victoria 
History  of  the  Counties  of  England, 
M.,  2  vols.,  ed.  W.  Page,  1911; 
Middlesex,  G.  F.  Bosworth,  1913. 

Middlesex  Hospital.  London 
hospital  founded  in  1745.  Situ- 
ated in  Mortimer  Street,  London, 
it  has  over  400  beds,  and  a  special 
feature  is  the  cancer  department, 
established  in  1792.  A  cancer  wing 
was  opened  in  1900,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  it  there  are  research 
laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  nature  and  causes 
of  malignant  disease.  At  the  Bland - 
Sutton  institute  for  clinical  patho 
logy,  the  antiseptic  flavine  was 
discovered  in  1916.  There  is  an 
excellent  medical  school. 

Middlesex  Regiment.  Regi- 
ment of  the  British  army.  Officially 
known  as  The  Middlesex  Regiment 
(Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's Own) 
it  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  the 
57th  and  77th 
Foot,  raised  in 
1755  and  1787 
respectively. 
For  a  num- 
ber of  years 

the  men  served  as  marines  with 
much  credit,  and  later  took  part 
in  the  Mysore  War,  greatly  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam.  Its  proudest 
fighting  records  were  gained  in  the 
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Peninsular  War,  when  among  other 
feats  the  valour  of  the  regiment  in 
dying  face  to  the  foe  at  Albuera, 
earned  it  its  famous  title  of  Die- 
Hards.  Further  battle  honours 
were  gained  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  in  the  New  Zealand  War. 
During  the  South  African  War  the 
Middlesex  formed  part  of  General 
Buller's  force,  and  was  specially 
mentioned  by  that  commander  for 

Sillantry  at  Spion  Kop.  Before  the 
reat  War  this  was  one  of  the  few 
regiments  which  had  four  regular 
battalions.  In  the  latter  it  had,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  and  special 
reserve  battalions,  four  territorial, 
and  a  large  number  of  service  bat- 
talions, also  a  public  schools,  two 
footballers',  a  number  of  public 
works  battalions,  and  a  yeomanry 
unit. 

The  1st  and  4th  were  in  the  ex- 
peditionary force,  fighting  hi  all 
the  big  battles  of  Aug.-Nov.,  1914. 
The  2nd  and  3rd  distinguished 
themselves  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, 1915,  the  former  making  a 
fine  charge  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  The 
llth,  12th,  13th  battalions  fought 
at  Loos,  and  the  7th  and  8th  at  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  while  the 
2/10th  fought  in  Gallipoli  in  that 
year.  In  1916  the  Middlesex  wereen- 
gaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
the  12th  distinguishing  itself  at 
Trones  Wood.  During  1917  their 
record  in  France  was  equally  fine, 
especially  in  the  battles  of  Arras, 
Cambrai,  and  Ypres  III,  while 
units  of  the  regiment  fought  in 
Palestine  in  that  year.  The  2nd 
battalion  made  a  heroic  stand  in 
the  German  offensive  of  March- 
April,  1918,  at  Mory  and  Villers- 
Bretonneux,  on  the  Aisne  in  May- 
June,  and  helped  to  breach  the 
Drocourt-Queant  line  in  Sept. 
Other  battalions  took  part  in  the 
defence  battles  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  final  offensive  against  the 
Germans,  Aug.-Nov.  Middlesex 
battalions,  under  Colonel  John 
Ward,  fought  against  the  Bolshev- 
ists hi  Siberia,  1917-18,  and  a 
battalion  of  them  showed  heroism 
when  their  transport,  the  Tyn- 
dareus,  was  mined  off  the  southern- 
most part  of  S.  Africa,  Feb.  6,  1917, 
The  regimental  depot  is  at  Mill  Hill. 
See  With  the  Die-Hards  in  Siberia, 
Col.  John  Ward,  1920. 

Middleton.  Mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  6  m.  N.  of  Manchester, 
on  the  L.  &  Y.R. 
It  received  a 
c  h  a  r  t  e  r  for  a 
weekly  market  in 
1791.  There  are 
large  silk  and 
cotton  factories, 
calico  printing 
works,  iron- 


foundries,  chemical  works,  and  ex- 
tensive collieries  hi  the  neighbour- 
hood. Water  is  supplied  by  the 
Heywood  and  Middleton  Water 
Board.  The  council  supplies  gas 
and  electricity  for  tramways  and 
light  railways.  Middleton  and 
Prestwich  form  a  co.  division 
to  send  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Market  day,  Friday.  Pop. 
(1921)28,309. 

Middleton,  EARL  OF.  Scottish 
title  borne  from  1656  to  1695  by  the 
family  of  Middleton.  John  Middle- 
ton  of  Middleton,  Kincardineshire, 
served  Charles  I  hi  Scotland  during 
the  civil  war.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  Preston,  and  again  at  Wor- 
cester, but  he  escaped  to  France 
and  joined  the  circle  around  Charles 
II.  In  1653  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  lead  a  rebellion,  but  this  was  a 
failure.  Charles  II  created  him  an 
earl  in  1656,  and  after  his  restora- 
tion made  him  commander-m- 
chief.  He  died  at  Tangier  hi  June, 
1674.  Middleton's  son  Charles,  the 
2nd  earl  (d.  1719),  was  a  secretary 
of  state  under  James  II.  He  fol- 
lowed the  deposed  king  to  France, 
and  was  secretary  of  state  to  him 
and  to  his  son,  the  Old  Pretender, 
until  1713.  The  title  was  taken 
from  him  hi  1695,  but  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Middletons  until 
the  death  of  John,  nominally  the 
3rd  earl,  about  1746. 

Middleton,  THOMAS   (c.    1570- 
1627).   English  dramatist.   Born  hi 
London  of  a  good  family,  he  was  a 
member     of 
Gray's  Inn, 
and     wrote 
some   satirical 
tracts.    About 
1600  he  turned 
his  attention 
to    the   stage, 
composing   15 
plays  inde- 
Thomas  Middleton,      pendently, 
English  dramatist       and   seven    hi 

A/ter  J.  Tk«r,lon  c  o  1  ]aboration 

with  Dekker,  Rowley,  and  others, 
and  became  city  chronologer  in 
1 620.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Newington  Butts.  His 
work  is  marked  by  coarseness, 
pointed  dialogue,  subtle  satire, 
and  penetrating  wit.  Of  his 
comedies  of  London  manners, 
A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  is 
the  most  notable.  His  best  hide- 
pendent  tragedy  is  Women  Beware 
Women.  With  Rowley  he  wrote 
the  powerful  tragedy  of  The 
Changeling,  and  the  comedies  The 
Spanish  Gipsy  and  A  Fair  Quarrel. 
His  satirical  play,  A  Game  at 
Chesse,  1624,  was  immediately 
popular,  but  suppressed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Gondomar.  See  Works,  edited  by 
A.  H.  Bullen,  8  vols.,  1885-86. 


Middleton-iu-Teesdale.  Mar- 
ket town  of  Durham,  England.  It 
stands  on  the  Tees,  16  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Apple  by  on  the  N.E.  Rly.  Lead 
and  iron  mining  are  the  principal 
industries.  Market  day,  Friday. 
Pop.  1,900. 

Middletown.  Gty  ol  Con- 
necticut U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Middlesex  co.  It  is  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  15  m.  S.  of  Hartford, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  rly.  and 
by  steamers.  It  contains  the 
Wesleyan  University  and  the 
Berkeley  School  of  Divinity.  In- 
dustries include  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  blankets, 
boots  and  shoes,  pumps  and  pump 
machinery,  chemicals,  etc.,  and 
the  neighbourhood  produces  to- 
bacco and  fruit.  It  is  connected 
with  Portland  across  the  river  by 
a  drawbridge.  Organized  hi  1650, 
Middletown  was  called  Mattabesec 
until  two  years  after  its  incor- 
poration in  1651,  and  became  a 
city  hi  1784.  Pop.  13,600. 

Middletown.  City  of  New  York,. 
U.S.A.,  hi  Orange  co.  It  is  on  the 
Wallkill  river,  65  m.  N.W.  of  New 
York  City,  and  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  other  rlys.  Industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  rly. 
cars,  motor  tyres,  etc.,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  agriculture  and 
dairy  farming  are  carrried  on. 
Middletown  was  incorporated  hi 
1848,  and  became  a  city  in  1888. 
Pop.  18..400. 

Middletown.  City  of  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  hi  Butler  co.  It  is  on  the 
Miami  river,  33  in.  N.  of  Cincinnati, 
and  is  served  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  other 
rlys.  It  manufactures  paper, 
tobacco,  steel  goods,  cycles,  gas- 
engines,  etc.  Settled  in  1794, 
Middletown  was  incorporated  in 
1833.  Pop.  23,600. 

Middle wich.  Market  town  and 
urban  dist.  of  Cheshire.  It  is  6  m. 
from  Northwich,  near  the  river 
Dane,  and  is  served  by  the  L.  & 
N.W.  Rly.,  and  the  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey canal.  The  chief  building  is  the 
old  church  of  S.  Michael,  and  the 
chief  industry  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
brine  springs  here.  Chemicals  and 
condensed  milk  are  also  madr 
Middlewich  is  hi  the  centre  of  the 
wiches,or  salt  towns,  hence  its  name. 
Market  day,  Tues.  Pop.  4,900. 

Middlings.  Technical  term 
used  in  flour  milling  and  in  metal- 
lurgy. In  flour  milling,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  mixture  of  broken  up 
bran  or  husk,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  flour  mostly  adhering  to 
the  bran.  It  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  "  offals  "  of  the  old  process 
of  flour  milling,  and  is  used  for 
poultry  and  pig  feeding.  A  newer 
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nj5  refers  to  a  product  of  the 

"CM  of    flour -milling, 

l-v  roller  mills.    These  first  break 

up  tin-  nr.iin  of  the  wheat  into  a 

prixlm -t  «  hic-h  apart  from  the  bran 

<•  separated  into  three  grades 

KM  .MM  as  semolina,  middling)),  and 

dmiM,     which    are    subsequently 

milled  l>y  oilier  rollers  to  hour. 

In  metallurgy,  the  term  refers  to 
:i  product  nl  the  grading  or  con- 
centration of  ores.  This  grading 
may  divide  the  ore  into  two  parts 
only,  the  one  rich  in  metal  and 
the  other  worthless ;  but  fre- 
quent ly  there  are  three  products,  a 
rich  one  ready  for  immediate  smelt- 
ing or  other  treatment;  an  inter- 
me.liate  one  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  further  preliminary 
treatment;  and  a  third  which  is 
worthless,  and  is  at  once  rejected. 
'1  'In •>«•  are  known  respectively  as 
middling?,  and  tailings.  See 
.Metallurgy;  Milling. 

Midge.  Name  applied  vaguely 
to  many  dipterous  or  two-winged 
-  resembling  small  gnats,  but 
correctly  restricted  to  the  family 
Chironomidae.  They  may  be  seen 
on  summer  evenings  in  dense 
swarms,  and  are  often  mistaken 
for  gnats.  The  majority  lack  the 
skin-piercing  proboscis  of  the  gnat, 
bui  one  genus  has  lance-like  jaws 
capable  of  drawing  blood.  Many 
mischievous  insects,  as  the  Hessian 
and  wheat  fly,  also  go  by  the  name 
of  midge.  See  Gnat ;  Hessian  Fly  ; 
Insect. 

Midhat  Pasha  (1822  -  84). 
Turkish  statesman.  Born  in  Bul- 
garia, he  entered  the  Turkish  civil 
service,  rose 
rapidly,  and 
in  1856  was 
charged  with 
the  repression 
of  brigandage 
in  R  u  m  e  1  i  a. 
During  his 
governorship 
of  Bulgaria, 
1802-67,  he 
?'«ried  out 
important  re- 
forms. At  the  end  of  1867  he  en- 
tered the  government  as  minister 
of  public  works*  Becoming  grand 
vi/.ier  in  1876,  he  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz. 
Under  Abdul  Hamid  he  was  again 
grand  vizier,  and  drew  up  the  draft 
constitution  of  t  he  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  \v;)s  banished  in  Feb.,  1877. 
Allowed  to  return  in  1878,  he  was 
nominated  governor  of  Syria.  Sen- 
tence of  death  passed  upon  him  in 
1881,  on  a  charge  of  murdering  Ab- 
dul Aziz,  was  commuted  to  banish- 
ment through  the  representation  of 
the  I'.ritish  Government,  and  he 
died  iii  Arabia,  May  8,  1884.  See 
Life,  Au  Haydar  Midhat,  1903. 
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Ruins  ot  Cowdray  Cattle,  a  Tudor  mansion  lormerly  the 
•eat  o!  the  earl  o!  Egmont 


Midhurst.  Market  town  of 
Sussex.  It  stands  on  the  Rother, 
12  m.  from  Chichester,  with  stations 
on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.  and  L.  &  S.W. 
Rlys.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary  Magdalene  and  S.  Denis, 
is  a  Perpendicular  building.  There 
was  a  castle  here,  the  seat  of  the 
Bohuns,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
is  a  17th  cent,  grammar  school  and 
the  Spread  Eagle  dates  in  part  from 
the  15th  cent.  About  4  m.  N.  is 
the  King  Edward  VII  sanatorium 
for  consumptives,  opened  in  1905. 
Near  the  town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  most  lovely  scenery 
in  Sussex,  are  the  ruins  of  Cow- 
dray  Castle.  Midhurst  was  a 
borough  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
soon  lost  its  rights,  and  was  long 
governed  by  a  bailiff  elected  in  the 
manorial  court.  It  was,  however, 
separately  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1300  to  1885,  and  had 
its  markets  and  fairs.  Market 
day,  Thurs.  Pop  1900. 

Midi.  District  of  France.  With- 
out any  definite  area,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  region  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Toulouse  is  its  capital. 
It  was  originally  the  Middle  Land 
between  France  and  Spain. 

Midi,  AIGUILLE  DU.  Mt.  in 
France.  A  peak  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
chain,  S.E.  of  Chamonix,  its 
alt.  is  12,600  ft.  See  Mont  Blanc. 

Midi,  CANAL  DU.  Canal  of  S. 
France.  It  runs  from  Toulouse  to 
La  Nouvelle,  near  Narbonne,  on 
the  Etang  de  Thau.  Known  also 
as  the  canal  du  Languedoc,  it 
connects  with  the  canalised  Ga- 
ronne, and  thus  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Atlantic.  Built 
between  1666-81  by  Paul  Riquet, 
it  is  still  an  important  waterway 
for  the  trade  of  the  S.W.  depts.  In 
the  148  m.  of  its  length  there  are 
100  locks,  and  the  chief  towna 
served  by  it  are  Toulouse,  Ville- 
franche,  Castelnaudary,  Carcas- 
sonne, and  Narbonne. 

Midi,  Pio  DU.  Mt.  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  S.  France,  entitled  in 
full  Pio  du  Midi  d'Ossau.  It  is 
nearly  due  S.  of  Pau  and  almost  on 
the  frontier.  The  Grand  Pic  has 
an  alt.  of  9,465  ft.  and  the  Petit  Pic 
9,135  ft. 


Midian.  Ancient  region  of 
Arabia.  The  territory  of  the 
Midianitcs,  a  tribe  descended,  ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  from  Midian,  a 
son  of  Abraham  by  the  Arabian 
Kcturah,  it  extended  along  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
Miclianites,  who  were  partly  no- 
madic and  traded  by  caravan  with 
Egypt  and  Syria,  also  inhabited 
Sinai  and  the  S.  borders  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  to  merchants  from 
Midian  that  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren.  Moses  married  a 
daughter  of  Jethro,  probably  a 
priest  of  Baal-Peor,  the  national 
god.  The  Midianitcs  were  fre- 
quently in  league  with  the  Moab- 
ites  against  the  Hebrews,  but 
were  overthrown  by  Gideon. 

Midland  Bank.  Short  name  for 
the  London  Joint  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank  (q.v.).  Adopted  in  1923, 
its  official  designation  is  Midland 
Bank,  Limited. 

Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. Irish  railway  company.  Its 
main  line  goes  from  Dublin  to 
Galway  and  Clif- 
den,  other  towns 
served  being 
-Mullingar,  Sligo 
and  A  t  h  1  o  n  e, 
while  it  has 
running  powers 
to  Limerick,  the 
line  thus  con- 
necting the  E. 
and  the  W. 
coasts.  The  company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1845,  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Broadstone  Terminus, 
Dublin.  Its  total  mileage  is  795,  its 
capital  £6,500,000,  and  it  owns  the 
Royal  Canal,  several  hotels,  and  a 
dock.  Its  first  line  was  from  Dublin 
to  Mullingar.  Soon  this  was  ex- 
tended to  Galway,  Sligo,  and  else- 
where. 

Midland  Junction.  Town  in 
Swan  district,  Western  Australia. 
A  rly.  junction  10  m.  N.  of  Perth, 
it  has  a  pop.  of  3,900. 

Midland  Railway.  British  rly. 
company.  The  main  line  runs  from 
London,  St.  Pancras,  to  Carlisle. 
It  has  another  line  going  from 
Derby  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  a 
network  of  lines  in  and  around 
the  midland  counties.  It  serves,  in 
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addition  to  the  places  mentioned, 
Manchester.  Birmingham,  Leices- 
ter, Leeds.  Nottingham,  Bradford, 
Sheffield  and 
other  towns  in 
Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, the  Mid- 
lands and  the 
west  of  England, 
while  it  extends 
also  into  S.  Wales 


and    the 
Midland  Railway    counties. 


eastern 
It  owns 

arms  the  London,  Til- 

bury and  Southend  line,  has 
joint  lines  with  the  L.  &  N.W. 
and  L.  &  S.W.  Rlys.,  and  running 
powers  over  other  lines.  The  com- 
pany owns  docks  and  other  har- 
bour works  at  Heysham,  whence 
its  steamers  go  to  Belfast  and  else- 
where. Steamers  also  go  between 
Tilbury  and  Gravesend.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Derby,  where 
are  the  main  shops  of  the  com 
pany,  others  being  at  Plaistow. 
It  has  a  large  goods  dept.  at  Somers 
Town,  and  owns  47  m.  of  canal. 
The  total  mileage,  single  track, 
is  6,625  and  the  paid-up  capital 
£204,000,000. 

The  company  was  formed  in 
1844  by  an  amalgamation  of  three 
lines  in  the  midland  counties,  the 
N.  Midland,  the  Midland  Counties 
and  the  Birmingham  and  Derby. 
In  1862  an  extension  to  London 
was  begun,  and  between  then  and 
1900  branch  lines  were  constructed 
or  acquired.  By  the  grouping 
scheme  of  1921  it  became  part  of  the 
London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Ely. 
Midlands.  Term  used  for  the 
counties  in  the  middle  of  England. 
The  limits  of  the  Midlands  cannot 
be  exactly  denned,  but  they  lie 
approximately  between  Yorkshire 
and  the  Thames,  and  between 
East  Anglia  and  the  counties  on 
the  Welsh  border.  The  Midland 
circuit' includes  Lincolnshire,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Rutland,  Northampton- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Worces- 
tershire. The  terms  E.  Midlands, 
N.  Midlands,  and  S.  Midlands  are 
also  used. 

Midleton  OR  MIDDLE-TON. 
Market  town  and  urban  dist.  of  co. 
Cork,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the 
Owencurra, 
which  enters 
Cork  harbour 
just  below  the 
town,  13  m.  from 
Cork  with  a  sta- 
tion on  the  G.S. 
&.W.Rly.  There 
is  a  grammar 
school  founded 
in  1709.  Midleton  was  represented 
in  the  Irish  parliament  until  1800. 
There  was  a  Cistercian  abbey  here. 
Market  day,  Sat.  Pop.  4,000. 
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Midleton,  ST.  JOHN  BRODRICK, 
1  ST  EARL  OF  ( b.  1 856 ).  British  poli- 
tician. Born  Dec.  14, 1856,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  8th 
Viscount 
Midleton 
(1830-  1907), 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  Balliol 
College,  0  x- 
ford,  and  be- 
came M.P.  for 
West  Surrey 
in  1880.  In 


1st  Earl  oi  Midleton, 
British  politician 


ceeded  to  the  peerage.  Brodrick 
began  his  official  career  as  a 
Conservative  politician  in  1886 
by  being  made  financial  secre- 
tary to  the  war  office.  In  1895 
he  was  made  under-secretary  of 
state  for  war  ;  in  1898  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
1900  he  succeeded  Lord  Lans- 
downe  as  secretary  for  war.  In 
1903  he  was  transferred  to  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
and  he  left  office  with  his  col- 
leagues in  1905.  Lord  Midleton 
was  a  leading  figure  among  the 
Irish  Unionists  in  the  discussions 
on  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  1921. 
In  1920  he  was  made  an  earl. 

The  Irish  'title  of  Viscount 
Midleton,  taken  from  a  small  place 
in  Co.  Cork,  was  given  in  1717  to 
Alan  Brodrick  (d.  1728).  The  4th 
viscount  was  made  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1796.  The 
family  seats  are  Peper  Harow, 
Godalming,  and  at  Midleton. 

Midlothian  OR  EDINBURGH  - 
SHIRE.  County  of  Scotland.  It  has 
a  coastline  of  12  m.  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  its  other  boundaries  being 


counties.    Its  area  is  370  sq.    m. 

this  including  the  island  of  Cra- 
mond.  The  area 
is  hilly,  save  on 
the  coast ;  herein 
are  the  Pentland 
and  Moorfoot 
Hills,  with  several 
peaks  over  1,500 
ft.  high,  as  well  as 

Midlothian  arms  Artnur>s  Seat  and 
other  heights 
around  Edinburgh  (q.v.).  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Esk,  Water 
of  Leith,  Almond,  and  Gala. 
Edinburgh  is  the  capital.  In  the 
county,  too,  are  Leith,  now  part 
of  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  Mussel- 
burgh,  Mid-Calder  and  Penicuik, 
as  well  as  such  picturesque  spots  as 
Roslin,  Hawthornden,  and  New- 
battle.  Oats,  barley,  turnips,  etc., 
are  grown ;  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs  are  reared.  The  county 
also  produces  coal,  building  stone, 
limestone,  and  oil  from  shales. 
Market  gardening  is  carried  on 
near  Edinburgh.  Outside  Edin- 
burgh the  chief  manufacture  is 
paper.  The  county  is  served  by 
the  N.B.  and  Cal.  Rlys.,  and  the 
Union  Canal.  Apart  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  county  sends,  with 
Peeblesshire,  two  members  to 
Parliament. 

As  the  district  around  Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian  is  rich  in  anti- 
quarian and  historic  remains.  Be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  the 
county  was  part  of  Northumbria. 
There  are  ruined  castles  at  Borth- 
wick,  Crichton  and  Craigmillar. 
Rullion  Green  and  Pinkie  are 
battlefields.  The  earl  of  Rose- 
bery  is  also  earl  of  Midlothian. 
Pop.  (1921)  506,378. 
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Midnapur.     Dist.  and  town  of 

India.      Ill       tin-      r.llld\\an      lll\l-K>M. 

•  lies  to  theS.W 
il  ;  tip  K.  portion  i»  allu- 
vial ]ilain  .UK!  deii-ely  populated; 
tin-  \V  i-  jungle  ini'l  sparsely 
peopled.  Tin-  dud  crop  is  rice. 
The  town  i-  an  important  rly. 
jimi-tioii  on  tin-  Kasai  river,  W.  of 
Calcutta.  1"  which  it  18  joined  liy 

a  navigable  canal.     District  area, 
5,186 sq.rn.   I1. .p.  2,821,200.   Town 

pop.  :i2,7i>o. 

Midnight  Sun.    Appearance  of 

tin-  sun  aliovc  tin-  horizon  at  mid 
ui^lit.  It  may  In-  witnessed  at  any 
point  on  the  Arctic  Circle  on  mid- 
Mi  mm  T  day,  June  21,  and  on  the 
Antarctic  Circle  on  the  S.  mid- 
summer day,  Dec.  21.  Within 
these  circles  the  length  of  time  the 
sun  is  in  the  sky  without  setting 
gradually  increases,  being  65  days 
in  lat.  70J,  and  KM  days  in  lat.  80°, 
whilst  the  sun  does  not  set  for  six 
months  at  the  poles.  Tourists  visit 
the  N.  of  Norway  about  midsum- 
mer to  witness  the  phenomenon. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  mid- 
night sun  is  due  to  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  axis  points  in  the  same 
direction  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  earth's  yearly  revolution 
round  the  sun.  Similar  conditions 
obtain  within  the  Antarctic  Circle 
on  Dec.  21,  the  southern  mid- 
summer day. 

Midrash.  Ancient  Hebrew 
commentary  on  the  O.T.,  consist- 
ing of  a  vast  number  of  comments 
by  various  authors,  mixed  with 
tales  and  folklore.  The  term  is  also 
plied  to  the  edifying  tales  in  the 
illustrating  religious  truths, 
Midi  as  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Jonah.  It  was  the  storehouse 
from  which  the  Rabbis  drew  most 
of  their  teaching.  See  Mishna. 

Midshipman.  In  the  British 
navy,  a  junior  officer  between  the 
ranks  of  naval  cadet  and  sub- 
lieutenant. 
The  name  is 
derived  from 
the  fact  that 
the  quarters 
of  the  "  young 
gentlemen  " 
qualifying  for 
commissions 
were  situated 
amidships  on 
the  lower 
deck.  A  naval 
cadet  begins 
his  training 
between  the 
ages  of  12  and 
13,  and  after 
passing 
the  courses  in  the  prescribed 
trainingcolleges  becomes  a  midship- 
man, and  goes  to  sea.  The  pay  is  5s. 


Midnight  Sun.     Photograph  with  eight  exposures  at  intervals  ot  45  minutes, 
showing  that  the  sun  during  this  period  is  not  setting.     See  text 


Midshipman's  uni- 
form, British  Navy 


a  day.  Besides  pursuing  his  studies 
under  a  naval  instructor,  the  mid- 
shipman, or  "  snotty,"  takes  part 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  ship, 
passing  the  word  of  command  to 
the  crew,  seeing  that  orders  are 
carried  out,  taking  charge  of  boats, 
etc.  Midshipmen  mess  in  the  gun- 
room. Their  distinguishing  badge 
is  a  white  tab  on  the  collar  of  their 
jacket,  and  for  side  arms  they 
carry  a  dirk  instead  of  a  sword. 

Midshipman  Easy,  MR.  Novel 
by  Captain  F.  Marryat,  first  pub- 
lished in  1836.  It  tells  the  story  of 
a  midshipman  whose  father  be- 
lieves in  natural  equality,  and  who 
gets  into  many  scrapes  by  his 
literal  interpretation  of  his  father's 
teaching  before  winning  his  way 
to  success.  The  book  long  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  as  an  ad- 
venture story  characterised  by  a 
rather  elementary  humour. 

Midsomer  Norton.  Urban 
dist.  of  Somerset.  It  is  12  m.  from 
Bath  on  the  G.W.  and  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Rlys.,  and  the  little  river 
Somer.  The  chief  building  is  the 
Perpendicular  church  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century. 
The  Somerset  coalfield  is  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  7.300. 

Midsummer  Day.  June  '24, 
popularly  the  middle  day  of  sum- 
mer. Astronomically  the  period  of 
the  summer  solstice  (about  June 
21)  is  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Midsummer  Day  is  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist 
(nee  John,  Eve  of  S.),  and  is  an 
English  quarter  day.  In  some 
English  towns  and  villages,  stools 
decorated  with  flowers  stuck  in  clay 
were  placed  by  the  house-doors 
or  at  cross-roads  on  this  day,  a 
custom  possibly  derived  from  the 
Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the 


deities  of  the  cross-roads.  The 
term  "  midsummer  madness  "  may 
refer  to  the  wild  festivities  of  Mid- 
summer Eve,  or  to  the  supposed 
effect  of  the  midsummer  moon. 
"  Midsummer  Man  "  is  the  plant 
orpine  (Sedum  telephium)  used  by 
girls  on  Midsummer  Eve  as  a  test 
of  their  lovers'  fidelity. 

Mids  ummer  Nigh  t  'sDr  earn ,  A 
Fairy  comedy  by  Shakespeare.  The 
background  is  provided  by  the 
Athenian  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  Duke  Theseus  and  Hippoly- 
ta,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  during 
which  some  artisans  perform  a 
kind  of  travesty  of  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Another 
pair  of  lovers,  Hermia  and  Lysan- 
der,  enter  the  wood  of  the  fairies, 
whither  they  are  followed  by 
Demetrius,  in  love  with  Hermia, 
and  Helena,  in  love  with  Deme- 
trius. They  become  involved  in  a 
quarrel  between  Oberon,  king  of 
the  fairies,  and  his  consort  Titania. 
By  means  of  the  juice  of  the  little 
flower  called  love-in-idleness,  ap- 
plied to  their  sleeping  eyelids  by 
Puck,  Titania  falls  in  love  with 
Bottom  the  weaver,  and  Lysander 
with  Helena.  The  errors  are  re- 
paired and  all  ends  happily. 

Written  in  1594  and  first  pub- 
lished in  quarto  form  in  1600,  this 
play  is  an  example  of  Shakespeare's 
unrivalled  fertility  of  invention.  Of 
its  2,251  lines  878  are  in  blank 
verse  and  441  in  prose,  while  the 
pentametric  rhymes  number  731. 
Of  modern  revivals  in  London  the 
following  are  noteworthy  :  at  Her 
Majesty's,  Jan.  10,  1900,  when 

IScerljohm     Tree     was     Bottom. 

Lewis  Waller  Lysander,  Julia 
Neilson  Oberon,  Mrs.  Tree  Titania, 
Louie  Freear  Puck,  and  Dorothea 
Baird  Helena  ;  Adelphi,  Nov.  25, 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream.      Scene  at  the  close  of  the  play  where  Oberon 

and  Titania  are  reconciled  and  the  fairies  remove  the  ass's  head  from  Bottom. 

From  the  picture  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  B.S.A. 

Scoltiih  National  Gallery 


1905,  when  Oscar  Asche  played 
Bottom,  Walter  Hampden  Oberon, 
Beatrice  Ferrar  Puck,  Frances 
Dillon  Hermia,  and  Lily  Brayton 
Helena  ;  His  Majesty's,  April  17, 
1911,  when  Arthur  Bourchier  was 
Bottom,  Basil  Gill  Lysander,  and 
Evelyn  D'Alroy  Oberon.  See 
Bottom. 

Midwife.  Woman  who  assists 
women  during  childbirth.  In 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  Mid - 
wives  Acts  of  1902  and  1908,  no 
woman  is  allowed  to  practise  mid- 
wifery for  gain  unless  certified  as 
a  midwife. 

The  central  midwives  board  is  a 
body  set  up  in  1905  to  control  the 
examination  and  registration  of 
midwives  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  offices  are  1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
Buildings,  London,  S.W.  No  wo- 
man can  now  be  certified  unless  she 
has  followed  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  passed  certain  examina- 
tions, and  the  board  can  remove 
the  name  of  a  midwife  from  the  roll 
for  misconduct.  See  Birth;  Ob- 
stetrics ;  Pregnancy. 

M.I.E.E.  Abbreviation  for 
Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

Mieres.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Oviedo.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Nalon,  12  m.  by  rly.  S.  of 
Oviedo.  The  centre  of  the  Asturian 
mining  industry,  it  has  iron-foun- 
dries, steel  and  zinc  works,  blast 
furnaces,  and  chemical  works.  An 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
timber,  cider,  fruit,  and  cattle.  Sul- 
phur, copper,  and  cinnabar  are 
mined.  Pop.  28,000. 

Mierevelt,  MICHIEL  JANSZ  VAN 
(1567-1651).  Dutch  painter.  Born 
at  Delft,  May  1,  1567,  he  studied 
there  under  Willemsz  and  Augus- 
tvns,  and  at  Utrecht  under  An- 
tonio Blokland,  1579-83,  and  be- 
came court  painter  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  He  was  famed  for  his 
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numerous  portraits,  executed  with 
a  skill  and  attention  to  detail 
which  compensate  for  a  certain 
coldness  in 
treatment. 
Among  his 
portraits  are 
those  of  Gro- 
tius,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  o  f 
Sweden,  Huy- 
gens,  Coligny, 
the  duke  of 
Buckingham, 
and  William 
the  Silent,  and 
he  left  also  some  still  life  and  genre 
paintings.  Examples  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Ryksmuseum,  Amsterdam, 
the  Louvre,  The  Hague,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  and  one  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  He  died  at  Delft, 
July  27,  1651. 

Mieris,  FRANS  VAN,  THE  ELDER 
(1635-1681).  Dutch  painter.  Born 
at  Leiden,  April  16,  1635,  he 
studied  at 
first  under  a 
glass  painter, 
Abraham 
Toorenvliet, 
then  under 
van  den  Tem- 
pel,  and  later 
under  Gerard 
D  o  u  w ,  and 
became  a 
m  ember  of 
the  Leiden  Guild,  1658.  He  painted 
scenes  of  better  class  Dutch  life. 
He  died  at  Leiden,  March  12,  1681. 
Most  continental  galleries  possess 
examples  of  his  work.  His  sons 
Jan  and  Willem  and  his  grandson 
Frans  were  also  painters. 

Miers,  SIR  HENRY  ALEXANDER 
(b.  1858).  British  scientist.  Born 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  25,  1858, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  assistant 
in  the  British  Museum,  1882-95. 
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Sir  Henry  A.  Miers, 
British  scientist 


Instructor  in 
crystallo- 
graphy  at  the 
central  techni- 
cal college,  S. 
Kensington, 
1886-95,  he 
edited  the 
Mineralogical 
Magazine, 
1891-1900, 
was  Waynflete 
professor  o  f 

mineralogy,  Oxford,  1895-1908, 
and  principal  of  the  university  of 
London,  1908-15.  In  1915  he  be- 
came vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Manchester  and  professor 
of  crystallography.  In  addition 
to  publishing  numerous  scientific 
papers  he  was  author  of  The  Soil 
in  Relation  to  Health  (with  Dr.  R. 
Crosskey),  1893,  and  Mineralogy 
1902.  He  was  knighted  in  1912. 

Migne,  JACQUES  PAUL  (1800- 
75).  French  theologian  and  pub- 
lisher. Born  at  St.  Flour,  Cantal, 
Oct.  25,  1800,  he  was  educated  at 
Orleans.  In  1824  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  in  1833,  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  his  bishop,  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  founded  a  journal 
L'Univers  Religieux,  and  three 
years  later,  after  selling  it,  founded 
a  publishing  establishment  at  Petit 
Montrouge.  He  issued  a  great  num- 
ber of  theological  texts  and  other 
publications,  possessing  for  the 
most  part  little  critical  value.  His 
publications  include  Encyclopedic 
theologique,  171  vols.,  1844-66; 
Collection  des  Auteurs  Sacres,  100 
vols.,  1846-48;  and  the  enormous 
Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus, 
Greek  series,  161  vols.,  1857-66, 
Latin  series,  221  vols.,  1844-55. 
In  1868  the  printing  works  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Migne  died  in 
Paris,  Oct.  25,  1875. 

Mignet,  FRANCOIS  ADGUSTE 
MARIE '(1796-1884).  French  his- 
torian. Born  at  Aix,  Provence. 
May  8,  1796, 
the  son  of  a 
locksmith,  he 
studied  at 
Avignon  and 
Aix,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer. 
He  made  a 
name,  how- 
ever, by  some 
historical 
work,  and 
settling  in  Paris  was  for  a  time 
a  journalist  on  the  side  of  Liberal- 
ism. From  1830-48  he  was  keeper 
of  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office. 
His  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1824,  is  still  a  standard.,  while 
his  studies  on  the  history  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries — Antonio 
Perez  and  Philip  II,  1845  ;  Charles 
V  and  his  Abdication,  1854  ;  and 
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foliage  and  flower 


i  iiiirt,  1851 — are  marked  by 
the  same  accuracy  and  clearness. 
Hi  ;il.-i>  u  ri)te  upon  the  history  and 
in-ni  ut  ions  of  France  in  the 
Mil  1.1  If  Ages.  He  died  March  24, 
ISM.  in  I '.u  is,  having  been  for 
-..in.-  years  secretary  of  the 
uy  of  moral  and  political 
-<  i.  m:e«. 

Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata). 
M|  h-il.  of  the  natural  order 
K'eae.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown;  but, 
introduced  to 
British  gar- 
dens  from 
Egypt  in  1752, 
it  has  become 
one  of  the  most 
popular  of 
plants  owing 
to  its  fragrant 
flowers.  The 
stem  branches 
from  its  base, 
and  the  plant 
becomes  a 
rather  diffuse 
clump,  bear- 
i  n  g  alternate 
lance  -  shaped 
leaves  which 
may  be  simple 
or  three-lobed. 
The  flowers 
are  borne  in 
dense  pyra- 
midal racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  calyx  is  six-parted,  and 
the  cream-coloured  petals  are  di- 
vided into  slender  segments.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  sup- 
plied by  the  numerous  red  stamens. 
Usually  grown  as  an  annual,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  almost  any  garden  soil ; 
but  the  best  results  are  obtained  on 
a  rich,  heavy  soil,  to  which  old  mor- 
tar has  been  added.  Seed  should 
be  sown  very  thinly. 

Migraine,  MEGRIM,  OR  HEMI- 
CRAUIA  (Or.  hemi,  half ;  kranion, 
skull).  Severe  headache  occurring 
in  paroxysms  and  often  affecting 
only  one  side  of  the  head.  Heredity 
plays  an  important  part  in  causing 
the  disorder,  and  other  factors  are 
d}'spepsia,  anxiety,  and  reflex 
strain,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  an 
error  of  refraction.  Disturbances  of 
vision,  as  flashes  of  light  and  zig- 
zag lines,  often  precede  an  attack. 
Numbness  and  tingling  of  the 
tongue,  face,  and  hands  may  occur, 
and  sometimes  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  side.  Severe 
lir.i'luche  follows,  often  beginning 
in  the  forehead  or  eyeball  and  then 
spreading  over  half,  and  sometimes 
ua  whole,  head.  ~  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  common.  The  symp- 
toms may  last  from  a  day  to  three 
days.  Treatment  consists  in  avoid- 
ing excitement  or  overwork,  and  in 
moderation  in  diet.  See  Headache. 


MIGRATION    OF    BIRDS    AND    ANIMALS 

J.  Arthur  Thomson,  R««tui  Prof,  of  Natural  HUtory.   Aberdeen 

This  article  deals  with  the  seasonal  and  other  movements  of  animals 

ami  especially  birds,  the  corresponding  movement  among  humans 

being  dealt  with  under  emigration.     See  Bird;   Animal,  and  the 

articles  on  the  various  birds  and  animals  ;  also  Heredity 


Migration  may  be  defined  as  a 
periodic  mass-movement  of  ani- 
mals, especially  birds,  from  one 
seasonal  habitat  to  another,  and 
back  again,  partly  in  relation  to 
changes  in  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  food  supply,  partly  in  re- 
lation to  reproduction  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  young.  The  char- 
acteristics of  true  migration  may 
be  made  clear  by  contrasting  it 
with  superficially  similar  mass- 
movements,  such  as  those  of  the 
small  Scandinavian  rodents  called 
lemmings  (q.v.)  and  of  locusts. 

In  both  cases  this  mass-move- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty  of  a  population  which 
has  outrun  the  immediately  avail- 
able means  of  subsistence,  but  in 
neither  case  is  it  strictly  migra- 
tion, for  it  is  not  regular  hi  its 
occurrence,  is  not  in  its  motive 
in  any  way  connected  with  repro- 
duction, and  there  is  no  return 
journej  In  the  same  way,  the 
mass-movements  of  gregarious 
fishes — like  mackerel  and  herring 
— in  the  sea,  in  so  far  as  they  mere- 
ly imply  following  the  movement 
of  the  crustaceans  and  the  like  on 
which  the  fishes  feed,  or  working 
along  tracks  of  congenial  tempera- 
ture, salinity,  oxygenation,  and  the 
like,  are  not  true  migrations. 
Whenever  there  is  evidence  of  a 
regular  seeking-out  of  particular 
spawning-grounds,  whence  the  fry 
in  due  time  return  to  the  open 
sea,  the  note  of  true  migration  is 
sounded. 

Mass  Movements 

Migration  in  the  strict  sense  is 
best  illustrated  by  birds,  many  of 
which  exhibit  a  mass-movement 
from  a  breeding  and  nesting  place 
(the  summer-quarters)  to  a  feeding 
and  resting  place  (the  winter-quar- 
ters), and  then  back  again.  In  the  N. 
hemisphere  migratory  movements 
are  exhibited  by  the  majority  of 
birds,  though  the  range  differs 
greatly.  The  Arctic  tern  may  reach 
the  Antarctic  Circle;  the  curlew 
may  simply  shift  in  autumn  from 
moor  to  shore.  Relatively  little  is 
known  in  regard  to  migration  in  the 
S.  hemisphere,  but  in  a  N.  tem- 
perate country  the  birds  may  be 
grouped  as  (a)  summer  visitors,  e.g. 
swallow  and  swift,  cuckoo  and 
nightingale,  which  arrive  from  the 
S.  in  early  spring  and  return  in  late 
summer  after  breeding  ;  (b)  winter 
visitors,  such  as  snow-bunting,  red- 
wing, fieldfare,  and  great  northern 
diver,  which  return  in  early  spring 


to  their  breeding  haunt*  farther  N.; 
(c)  birds  of  passage  in  the  strict 
sense,  which  spend  a  few  days,  it 
may  be,  in  the  country  in  question 
on  their  way  farther  N.  or  farther 
3.  ;  (d)  partial  migrants,  such  as 
lapwing  and  goldfinch,  some  of 
which  leave  the  country  in  late 
summer,  while  others  stay  on  and 
have  their  ranks  increased  by  con- 
tingents from  farther  N.  ;  and  (e) 
residents  which  do  not  migrate, 
such  as  sparrows  and  the  red 
grouse  in  Britain.  It  is  plain  that 
a  winter  visitor  in  one  country  will 
be  a  summer  visitor  farther  N.,  and 
that  a  bird  of  passage  in  one  coun- 
try will  be  a  summer  visitor  or  win- 
ter visitor  somewhere  else.  The 
general  fact  is  important,  that  birds 
breed  in  the  colder  area  of  their 
migratory  range. 

Regularity  ol  Movement 

The  migratory  movements  are 
often  marked  by  great  regularity, 
which  points  to  their  being  old-es- 
tablished. Thus  there  is  often  great 
uniformity  in  the  times  of  arrival 
and  departure  ;  it  has  been  proved 
in  some  cases,  e.g.  stork  and  swal- 
low, that  a  marked  bird  may  return 
in  spring  to  the  very  building  in 
which  it  was  born  the  year  before  ; 
as  a  rule  the  mature  males  arrive 
first  from  the  S.,  then  the  mature 
females,  and  then  the  younger 
birds  ;  in  most  cases  (the  cuckoo  is 
a  notorious  exception)  the  young 
birds  are  the  first  to  leave  for  the 
S.  at  the  end  of  summer.  There  is 
often  a  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween the  spring  flight  northward, 
which  tends  to  have  few  or  no  in- 
terruptions and  to  take  the  shortest 
route,  and  the  autumn  flight  south- 
ward, which  may  be  more  dally- 
ing and  somewhat  circuitous. 
Routes  Followed 

Data  are  gradually  accumulating 
in  regard  to  the  routes  followed  by 
birds  in  their  migratory  flight. 
Some,  like  the  swallows,  fly  more 
or  less  directly  S.  in  autumn,  e.g. 
from  Britain  to  the  Gold  Coast ; 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
spring.  Many  birds  of  N.  Europe 
begin  their  autumnal  flight  in  a  W. 
direction,  and  then  curve  S.  Others 
fly  S.  and  then  curve  to  the  E. 

By  marking  birds  with  numbered 
rings  some  secure  data  as  to  mi- 
gratory routes  have  been  obtained'; 
thus  it  is  known  that  many  North- 
European  storks  pass  S.  through 
Africa  to  Natal  and  other  regions  in 
the  far  S.  It  is  also  known  that 
great  crowds  of  migratory  birds  fly 
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along  coast-lines,  or  follow  river 
valleys,  or  pass  along  a  chain  of 
islands,  as  if  utilising  available 
landmarks.  Exaggerated  estimates 
of  the  velocity  of  migrants  have 
gained  currency,  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  attain  a  speed  of  100  m. 
per  hour.  Some  birds,  such  as  larks, 
starlings,  thrushes,  and  hooded 
crows,  fly  rather  low,  while  others 
migrate  at  a  height  of  3,000  to 
5,000  ft.  In  1921  it  was  announced 
that  pilots  of  commercial  aeroplanes 
were  to  observe  bird  flight  on  a 
precise  and  organized  scale.  New 
light  was  expected  to  be  thrown  on 
the  altitudes  at  which  birds  fly 
when  migrating.  The  lammergeier 
(q.v.)  pursued  by  an  aeroplane  was 
credited  with  attaining  a  speed  of 
110  miles  per  hour. 

Instinct  of  Migration 

The  impulse  to  migrate  at  par- 
ticular times  seems  to  be  inborn  or 
instinctive,  and  of  ancient  origin. 
It  is  exhibited  by  young  birds 
which  have  had  no  experience  of 
winter,  and  by  caged  birds  which 
are  physically  comfortable.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  it  occurs  at  many 
different  levels  of  intelligence 
among  other  backboned  animals, 
such  as  salmon,  turtle,  and  seal, 
suggests  that  it  is  instinctive  in  na* 
ture.  Its  history  is  probably  in- 
volved with  that  of  climates,  for 
long,  cold,  dark,  and  sterile  winters 
would  prompt  southward  move- 
ments in  autumn,  would  favour 
the  survival  of  those  restless,  ex- 
perimenting birds  which  began  mi- 
grating, and  would  make  for  the 
elimination  of  dull,  sluggish,  or  fool- 
hardy birds.  Another  factor  would 
be  the  over-crowding  at  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season.  The  return 
journey  in  spring  to  the  colder  part 
of  the  migratory  range  may  be  in 
part  understood,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  risks  and  discomforts  of 
nesting  in  hot  and  dry  places,  and 
the  abundance  of  insect  life  and  of 
fruits  and  seeds  that  is  character- 
istic of  summer  in  many  areas. 

There  is  considerable  mortality 
involved  in  the  yearly  migrations 
of  birds,  especially  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  unpro- 
pitious,  but  the  marvel  is  that  such 
a  large  measure  of  success  attends 
the  adventure.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  how 
migratory  birds  find  their  way  to 
their  goal,  but  no  secure  answer 
can  as  yet  be  given.  It  is  probable 
that  diverse  facts  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  different  cases. 
Thus  some  birds  seem  to  utilise 
landmarks,  such  as  coast-lines, 
chains  of  islands,  river  valleys, 
mountain  passes,  which  may  be 
very  important  for  them,  though 
not  available  for  others,  e.g.  for 
those  that  make  long  journeys 


over   the  trackless  sea,  or  in  the 
darkness,  or  at  a  great  height. 

It  may  also  be  that  birds  which 
followed  well  for  several  years  will 
lead  well  in  due  season,  a  social 
tradition  being  kept  up.  But  in 
the  case  of  most  British  birds  the 
novices  go  off  first,  and  apparently 
unattended  by  old  experienced 
birds,  though  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  a  fact  of  this  sort.  In  the 
unique  case  of  the  cuckoo  the 
youngsters  are  left  to  make  the 
journey  alone,  as  far  as  their  real 
parents  are  concerned,  and  some 
of  their  foster-parents  are  resi- 
dents or  partial  migrants. 

The  theory  of  hereditarily  accu- 
mulated experience  has  against  it 
two  serious  difficulties,  that  there 
is  no  secure  evidence  of  the  hered- 
itary entailment  of  the  result  of 
individually  acquired  experience, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  (technically,  the 
psychological  and  physiological 
content)  of  the  experience  of 
travelling  over  sea,  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  great  heights. 
Sense  of  Direction 

The  postulate  of  a  special 
"  sense  of  direction  "  seems  merely 
verbal.  Experiments  are  in  pro- 
gress which  may  result  in  a  dis- 
covery of  the  particular  stimuli, 
such  as  magnetic  currents,  in 
responding  to  which  birds  are  on 
the  whole  guided  aright  in  making 
for  their  goal.  The  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  the  goal 
has  been  previously  unexperienced 
by  the  individual  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  problem  of  how  bird- 
migrants  find  their  way.  It  has 
been  proved  that  nesting  terns 
from  Bird  Key  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida  may  be 
transported  in  hooded  cages  over 
unknown  waters  to  the  N.  and  to 
the  W.,  for  800  miles  and  more,  and 
yet  find  their  way  back  hi  a  per- 
centage of  cases.  The  probability 
is  that  birds  utilise  stimuli,  at 
present  undetected,  which  have 
hereditarily  come  to  have  directive 
significance,  and  that,  in  addition  to 
this  still  unanalysed  factor,  much 
of  the  success  in  migration  may 
depend  on  individual  acuteness  and 
on  socialised  cooperation. 

Apart  from  birds,  true  migration 
is  illustrated  by  some  fishes  such 
as  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  eel;  by 
marine  turtles  among  reptiles  ;  by 
seals,  sea-lions,  some  whales,  some 
bats,  and  some  other  mammals. 

Bibliography.  Article  on  Migra- 
tion in  Dictionary  of  Birds,  A.  New- 
ton, 1893-96 :  Heligoland  as  an 
Ornithological  Observatory,  H. 
Gatkc,  Eng.  trans,  1895  ;  Structure 
and  Life  of  Birds,  F.  W.  Headley, 
1895  ;  The  Migration  of  Birds,  C. 
Dixon,  new  ed.,  1897  ;  History  of 
Birds,  W.  P.  Pycraft,  1910  ;  The 
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Biology  of  the  Seasons,  J.  A.  Thom- 
son, 1911  ;  The  Migration  of  Birds, 
T.  A.  Coward,  1912;  Studies  in 
Bird  Migration,  2  vols..  W.  E. 
Clarke,  1912  ;  The  Wonder  of  Life, 
J.  A.  Thomson,  1914  ;  The  Migra- 
tion of  Fishes,  A.  Meek,  1916. 

Miguel,  MARIA  EVARIST  (I802- 
86). Portuguese  prince.  Born  Oct. 
26,  1802,  the  third  son  of  John  VI 
of  Portugal,  he 
accompanied 
his  parents  to 
Brazil,  but  re- 
turned to  Por- 
tugal in  1821. 
On  the  death 
of  John  VI  in 
1826,  the  heir 
to  the  throne, 
Dom  Pedro,  al- 
ready emperor 
of  Brazil,  abdi- 
cated his  rights  to  the  Portuguese 
throne  in  favour  of  his  younger 
daughter,  Donna  Maria,  on  con- 
dition that  she  married  his 
younger  brother,  Dom  Miguel,  but 
this  she  refused  to  do.  Dom 
Miguel  was  proclaimed  king  June 
30,  1828,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  Portugal  by  the  convention 
of  Evora  Monte,  May  26,  1834. 
Deprived  of  his  title  of  Infant 
of  Portugal,  and  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  rights  of  Portuguese 
citizenship  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  he  found  refuge  in 
Rome.  He  married  in  1851 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Lowenstein- 
Wertheim-Rosenberg,  and  he  died 
Nov.  14,  1866. 

Mijatovich,  CHEDOMILLE  (b. 
1842).  Serbian  statesman.  Born 
at  Belgrade,  he  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  High 
College,  Belgrade,  1865.  In  1874  he 
joined  the  Progressive  party,  and 
became  a  senator  in  1875.  Minister 
of  finance  and  commerce,  1873-75, 
and  of  foreign  affairs  and  finance, 
1880,  in  1886  he  represented  his 
country  in  the  peace  negotiations 
with  Bulgaria.  In  1894  he  was 
minister  to  Rumania,  and  from 
1895-1900  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Great  Britain.  In  1900  he  was 
transferred  to  Constantinople,  but 
was  re-appointed  to  London  in 
1902,  resigning  in  1903.  He  pub- 
lished Serbia  and  the  Serbians, 
1908,  and  A  Royal  Tragedy,  1906, 
on  King  Alexander's  murder.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  Elodie 
Lawton  (d.  1908),  who  wrote  on 
Serbian  history  and  folklore.  Pron. 
Mee-yahto-vitch. 

Mikado.  Title  used  by  Euro- 
peans, rarely  by  Japanese,  for  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  The  word 
means  "  exalted  gate,"  cf.  "  Sub- 
lime Porte."  According  to  Japanese 
official  chronolog}'  Jirnmu,  the  first 
emperor,  ascended  the  throne  660 
B.C.  and  all  subsequent  emperors 
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descent    from    him    in   un 

t'lnkrn    line.      The  mikado*   claim 

(livnii-     miL-in     Ihrmiiih     the     sun 

-.  1. 1   \\  lmm  .liniiiMi   was  the 

'l.--rrm!:nit          Sr\,-M     (if     I  he 

mik:ido<t  were  women.  During  the 
;  uiry  of  the  Shoguns,  the 
mik.-idn  li  id  no  part  in  the  govern- 
un  Mt  am!  was  regarded  a«  the 
>pintual  i-ni|M-Mir  .sVe  Japan. 

Mikado,  I'm:  Comic  opera  by 
\V  S.  (iillirit.  with  mupic  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Ixindon, 
Man-li  14,  1885,  where  it  had  a  run 
of  till  performances,  and  is  still  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  D'Oyly  Carte 
roinp.my  The  original  cast  in- 
i 'hided  Rutland  Barrington  as  Poo 
Bah,  George  Grossmith  as  Koko, 
Diiruard  Lely  as  Nanki  Poo, 
1'icliard  Temple  as  the  Mikado, 
Leonora  Braham  as  Yum  Yum, 
Jessie  Bond  as  Pitti  Sing,  Sybil 
Grey  as  Peep  Bo,  and  Rosina 
Briindram  as  Katisha. 

Mikaiiia.  Large  genus  of  twin- 
ing perennials  of  the  order  Com- 
positae,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
America.  They  have  opposite 
heart-shaped  or  oval  leaves,  and 


oukania.     Foliage  and  (lower  spray  oi 
the  climbing  hemp-weed 

flower- heads  consisting  invariably 
of  four  florets  only.  One  species, 
known  as  climbing  hemp- weed  (M. 
scandens),  occurs  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada.  The  S.  American  M .  guaco, 
with  blue  flowers,  is  believed  to  be 
the  species  to  which  chiefly  the 
name  of  Guaco  is  applied  by  the 
natives,  who  consider  it  an  antidote 
for  poisoning  by  snake-bite.  The 
name  commemorates  Joseph  G. 
Mikan  (1743-1814),  professor  of 
botany  at  Prague. 

Mikhailov.  Town  of  Central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  government, 
and  30  m.  S.W.,  of  Ryazan,  on  the 
Pronia.  The  chief  industries  are 
forestry,  candle-making,  and  tan- 
ning ;  considerable  trade  is  done 
in  cereals,  timber,  cattle,  and 
horses.  Mikhailov  was  founded  in 
1555,  when  Ivan  the  Terrible  con- 
structed a  line  of  defences  as  a 
protection  against  Tartar  invaders. 
Pop.  10,000. 


Milan.    Plan  ot  the  central  districts  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  capital  oi  Italy 

Milan.  City  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  prov.  of  Milan.  The  ancient 
Mediolanum,  the  Italians  call  it 

Milano.  It  stands 

on  the  navigable 
river  Olona,  93 
m.  byrly.KN.E. 
of  Turin.  The 
second  largest 
city  of  Italy,  its 
alt.  is  400  ft. 
The  Olona  flows 


Mikir.  Primitive  tribe  of  Tibeto- 
Burman  stock.  They  are  mostly  in 
the  Sibsagar,  Nowgong  and  Khasi 
and  Jaintia  hills  districts,  Assam. 
Numbering  (1911)  106,259,  all  are 
animist,  except  a  few  hundred 
Hinduised  and  some  Christian  con- 
verts. Un  warlike  peasantry,  occu- 
pying pile-houses,  they  exhibit  both 
Naga  and  Kuki  Chin  relationships. 

Mikulov.  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  S.  Moravia,  it  was 
formerly  known  as  Nikolsburg.  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Polau 
Mts. ,  52  m.  from  Brno.  The  chief 
building  is  a  castle,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Dietrichstein. 
It  has  also  churches,  synagogues, 
and  a  monument  to  Joseph  II. 
Near  is  the  holyhill,  on  which  are 
a  church  and  many  chapels.  The 
industries  are  vine -growing  and 
cloth-making.  In  July,  1866,  the 
preliminary  treaty  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  Austrians  was 
signed  here.  Pop.  8,000. 

Milan.  Province  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Lombardy.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  prov.  of  Como,  S.  by  Pavia  and 
Piacenza,  W.  by  Novara,  and  E.  by 
Bergamo  and  Cremona.  A  level 
plain,  bordered  by  the  Po,  Ticino, 
and  Adda,  it  is  irrigated  by  canals. 
The  climate  is  extreme,  hot  in 
summer  and  intensely  cold  in 
winter.  Fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
it  produces  rice,  flax,  corn,  oil, 
wine,  fruit,  cattle,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Mulberry  trees  are  grown 
for  rearing  silk-worms.  The  prov. 
is  well  served  by  rlys.  Area,  1221 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,833,900. 


Milan  arras 


between  the 
Adda  and  the 
Ticino,  the  three  rivers  feeding 
several  canals,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Naviglio  Grande, 
or  Great  Canal,  encircling  much  of 
the  interior  of  the  city  and  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  parts.  On  the 
outskirts  there  are  other  canals, 
utilised  for  traffic  and  irrigation 
purposes. 

Milan  is  the  chief  financial  centre 
and  the  richest  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial town  of  Italy.  It  is  an  im- 
portant rly.  junction,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  and  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  district. 
Architecturally,  Milan's  principal 
glory  is  the  magnificent  cathedral 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Faced 
with  white  marble,  its  many  de- 
corations make  it  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  churches  in  the  world. 
The  roof  has  over  4,000  marble 
statues  and  many  pinnacles.  It  was 
founded  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  in 
1386,  was  consecrated  in  1577,  and 
was  finished  by  order  of  Napoleon 
1805-15.  It  covers  an  area  of 
14,000  sq.  yds.,  and  is  capable  of 
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Milan.      1.    Entrance  of  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele,  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.    2.  View  of  the  city  looking  north, 
from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral.     3.  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  chief  thoroughfare.     4.  Church  of  S.  Ambrogio 


accommodating  40,000  persons. 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  founded  by  S. 
Ambrose  in  the  4th  century,  con- 
tains his  tomb.  It  is  a  Roman 
basilica,  practically  rebuilt  in  the 
12th,  modernised  and  restored.  Its 
lofty  brick  campanile,  c.  800,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  in  Italy.  Here  the 
Lombard  kings  and  Roman  em- 
perors were  .  crowned  with  the 
famous  iron  crown  preserved  at 
Monza  (q.v. ).  The  monastery  ad- 
joining the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie  (1463)  contains  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  painting,  The  Last 
Supper.  There  are  many  other 
old  churches,  museums,  picture 
galleries,  hospitals,  academy,  li- 
brary, observatory,  monuments, 
scientific,  musical,  artistic,  edu- 
cational, and  philanthropical  insti- 
tutions. The  celebrated  Teatro 
della  Scala  (1778)  seats  3,600 
spectators. 

Prominent  among  the  many  fine 
palaces  is  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione 
in  the  centre  of  the  medieval  city, 
built  of  brick,  1223-38.  Near  it  is 
the  beautiful  Loggia  degli  Osii, 
1316,  in  black  and  white  marble. 
Milan  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  both 
in  sculpture  and  in  painting.  The 
Brera  palace,  1651,  houses  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  paintings 
in  Italy ;  its  library  contains 
300,000  volumes  and  about  60,000 
coins.  The  castle  of  the  Sforzas 
contains  a  valuable  archaeological 
collection. 


The  massive  walls  enclosing  the 
inner  city  have  been  destroyed,  and 
their  site  is  occupied  by  promen- 
ades. The  outer  circle  of  walls, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th 
century,  is  almost  intact.  On  the 
N.W.  side  the  line  is  broken  by  the 
handsome  New  Park  ;  to  the  N.E., 
within  the  walls  are  the  Public 
Gardens,  reputed  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Italy,  with  their  old  trees, 
ponds,  statues,  and  royal  villa.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  adorned  with  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
runs  the  Corso  named  after  that 
king.  Out  of  the  Cathedral 
Square  opens  the  famous  Galleria 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  great  glass- 
roofed  arcade,  with  a  cupola  160 
ft.  high. 

The  centre  of  the  Italian  silk 
trade,  Milan  manufactures  ma- 
chinery, motor-cars,  instruments, 
locomotives,  wagons,  carriages, 
metal  bridges  and  roofing,  dyna- 
mos, cycles,  electric  cables  and  ac- 
cessories, textiles,  furniture,  etc. 

Milan  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  emperors  from 
Maximian,  A.D.  286,  until  its  sack 
by  the  Huns  in  452.  Taken  by  the 
Goths  in  493,  it  became  the  capital 
of  Theodoric,  but  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Goths  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolt  in  539.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  in  the  12th  century  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  city  re- 
publics which  fought  against 


Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  became 
the  capital  of  a  duchy  ruled  by  the 
families  of  Visconti  and  Sforza. 
From  1805  to  1814  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
which  was  created  by  Napoleon. 
After  the  battle  of  Solferino  the 
Austrian  emperor  was  obliged,  by 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  July  11, 
1859,  to  resign  all  claim  to  the 
province,  and  the  city  of  Milan 
became  merged  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Pop.  663,000.  See  Italy ; 
Visconti;  consult  also  History  of 
Milan  under  the  Sforza,  C.  M.  Ady, 
1907 ;  The  Story  of  Milan,  E.  Noyes, 
1908. 

Milan.  Duchy  of  Italy,  now 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  title  of 
duke  of  Milan  was  first  granted  by 
the  emperor  Wenceslaus  to  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  (q.v.)  in  1385. 
Under  Mm  the  territory  extended 
as  far  as  Pisa,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
and  Spoleto.  On  the  death  of  his 
son  FiJippo  Maria,  1447,  a  republic 
was  proclaimed,  but  in  1450 
Francesco  Sforza  seized  the  power, 
and  for  eighty  years  with  intervals 
the  Sforzas  held  the  duchy.  •  ,• 

The  most  famous  of  the  family 
was  Lodovico  il  Moro,  who  invited 
Charles  VIII  of  France  to  enter 
Italy,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
waging  war  against  Naples.  Victim 
of  his  own  guile,  Lodovico  was 
deposed  by  the  French  in  1500,  and 
for  twelve  years  the  foreigners 
held  the  city. '.  Lodovico's  son, 


Otuciai  view  irom  Uie  campauUe  ol  S.  Carlos,  lo  the  north-east  oi  Uie  cathedral,  givw*  au  impression  ot  Uie  number 
MM  beauty  cl  Uie  pinnacles  and  the  delicate  Uacery  ol  the  whole  structure.     Above,  the  uiagunicent  west  Uout, 

seen  Irooi  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
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Massimiliano,  was  restored  in  1512, 
only  to  band  the  duchy  back  to 
the  French  three  years  later. 

The  victory  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V  at  Bicocca  ousted  the 
French  from  Milan  and  Lodovico's 
son,  Francesco,  was  reinstated. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Sforzas,  and 
on  his  death,  in  1535,  the  duchy 
was  given  by  Charles  V  to  Philip, 
afterwards  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
The  duchy  of  Milan  then  became 
an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
In  1714,  however,  at  the  peace,  it 
was  handed  over  to  Austria,  and 
Austrian  it  remained  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Napoleon  in  1796.  The 
Cisalpine  Republic  of  1797,  fol- 
lowed by  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
1805-14,  centred  round  Milan, 
but  after  Napoleon's  fall  it  re- 
verted to  Austria.  In  1859  it 
passed  to  Italy. 

Milan  Obrenovich  ( 1854-1901 ) 
King  of  Serbia.  Born  at  Jassy. 
Aug.  22,  1854,  grand-nephew  of 

in  imumt  mill  • •in m    Milosh       Obre- 

novich  (q.v.}, 
Le  was  adopted 
on  the  death 
of  his  parents 
by  his  cousin, 
Michael  Obre- 
novich, who 
became  prince 
of  Serbia  in 
1860.  Upon 
the  assassina- 
tion of  Michael  eight  years  later, 
Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  a  regency;  being  declared  of 
age  in  1872.  In  1882  he  made  his 
principality  an  independent  king- 
dom. His  adherence  to  Austria 
lost  him  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  1889  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Alexander  and 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
until  1894.  In  that  year  he  returned 
to  Serbia,  where,  although  making 
no  attempt  to  regain  the  throne,  his 
position  of  adviser  to  Alexander 
was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
dictator.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  army  hi  1898  and  put  the 
service  on  a  sound  footing.  Milan's 
quarrel  with  Alexander  over  the 
latter's  marriage,  1900,  led  to  his 
resignation.  He  was  banished  from 
Serbia  and  retired  to  Vienna,  where 
he  died  Feb.  11,  1901.  See  Serbia. 
Milazzo.  Seaport  of  Sicily,  in 
the  prov.  of  Messina.  The  ancient 
Mylae,  it  stands  on  the  N.  E.  coast, 
22  m.  by  rly.  VV.  of  Messina.  It  has 
a  commodious  harbour,  and  its  chief 
exports  are  tunny,  sulphur,  oil, 
wine,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  castle, 
built  by  Charles  V  and  restored  in 
the  17th 'century,  is  now  a  prison. 
In  the  vicinity  are  sulphur  springs. 
Mylae  was  an  outpost  of  Zancle  in 
the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  and  in  its  bay 
the  Romans  won  then:  first  nava! 


Milan  Obrenovich, 
Bang  of  Serbia 


victory  over  the  Carthaginians  hi 
260  B.C.  Here  Garibaldi  defeated 
the  Neapolitans  on  July  20,  1860 
Pop.  16,000.  See  Messina. 

Mildenhall.  Market  town  ot 
Suffolk.  It  stands  on  the  Lark, 
12  m.  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
76  m  from  London,  with  a  station 
on  the  G.E.  Rly.  The  chief  building 
is  S.  Andrew's  Church,  mainly  Per- 
pendicular, a  noble  erection  famous 
especially  for  its  tower,  chancel, 
and  roof.  There  is  a  market  cross 
of  the  15th,  and  a  manor  house  of 
the  17th,  century.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural centre,  milling  being  an  in- 
dustry. Roman  remains  have  been 
found  near  by.  The  manor  be- 
longed to  the  monks  of  Bury 
Market  day,  Fri.  Pop.  3,650. 

Mildew.  Popular  term  of  such 
loose  application  that  it  has  little 
descriptive  value,  including  as  it 
does  such  diverse  fungi  as  moulds, 
rusts,  cluster-cups,  and  powdery 
mildews.  Properly  used,  it  should 
be  restricted  to  the  last  named,  the 
external  blights  of  the  order 
Erysiphae^  whose  mycelial  threads 
form  a  cobweb-like  patch  on  the 
surface  of  leaves  and  shoots,  whilst 
their  suckers  attack  the  super- 
ficial cells.  Well-known  examples 
that  may  be  cited  are  the  vine 
blight  (Erysiphe  spiralis)  at  a 
stage  formerly  known  as  Oidium 
tuckeri,  pea  mildew  (E.  polygoni), 
nop  mildew  (Podwphaera  casiagnei), 
and  rose  mildew  (P.  pannosa).  The 
last  named,  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence on  garden  roses,  will  be  most 
familiar. 

The  mealy  appearance  ot  the 
white  patches  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  rose  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  multitudes  of  micro- 
scopic summer  spores  (ronidia), 
which  are  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
insects,  etc.,  and  infect  other  roses. 
In  the  autumn  the  same  patches 
will  be  found  to  be  studded  by 
larger  black  dots  (sporocarps), 
which  remain  until  the  spring, 
when  the  integument  breaks  up 
and  releases  the  contained  spores, 
which  oti  dispersal  by  the  wind 
infect  the  new  shoots  and  unfold- 
ing leaves.  The  abstraction  of 
nutriment  from  the  leaf-cells  pro- 
duces starvation  and  withering  of 
the  plant.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
dusted  on  the  patches,  or  the  same 
boiled  in  water  with  an  equal 
weight  of  quicklime  and  the  clear 
liquor  sprayed,  stops  the  attack. 
See  Fungus;  Phycornycetes ;  Rust; 
Spore. 

Mild  Steel.  Name  given  to  a 
variety  of  steel  usually  not  con- 
taining more  than  about  0*5  p.c. 
oi  carbon.  See  Steel. 

Mildura,  Centre  of  the  irriga- 
tion scheme  on  the  Murray  river. 
In  the  N.W.  of  Victoria,  Australia, 


351  m.  from  Melbourne,  the  state 
spent  £3,000,000  on  the  scheme, 
dealing  with  150,000  acres.  Mildura 
has  fruit  packing  and  preserving, 
and  olive  oil  factories.  Pop.  7,600 

Mile.  Measure  of  distance.  As 
first  used  by  the  Romans  it  was 
approximately  1,614  yards.  The 
British  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards, 
and  was  legalised  in  1593.  The 
length  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent countries.  The  old  Scottish 
mile  was  1,984  yards ;  the  Irish 
2,240  yards ;  the  old  London  mile 
1,666  yards,  ete.  The  old  English 
mile  consisted  of  ten  furlongs 
instead  of  eight,  and  a  mile,  equal- 
ling a  little  over  1£  present-day 
miles,  was  extensively  used  in  the 
N.  of  England  and  in  Wales  till 
the  16th  century.  The  geographi- 
cal mile,  or  nautical  mile,  is  2,026f 
yards.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mile  End.  District  of  E. 
London.  Once  a  hamlet  of  Stepney 
parish,  it  now  forms  the  central 
and  N.E.  parts  of  Stepney  bor. 
Through  it  runs  the  Mile  End 
Road,  probably  the  broadest 
thoroughfare  in  London,  connect- 
ing Whitechapel  Road  and  Bow 
Road.  Part  of  the  district  between 
Commercial  Road  East  and  Mile 
End  Road  is  known  as  Mile  End 
Old  Town.  Notable  buildings 
include  Trinity  Hospital,  1695, 
almshouses  for  master  mariners 
and  mates  and  their  wives  or 
widows  ;  the  Vintners'  almshouses, 
1676,  rebuilt  1802 ;  the  People's 
Palace,  opened  1887,  and  East 
London  College,  a  school  of  the 
University  of  London  ;  the  Para- 
gon Theatre,  the  Great  Assembly 
Hall,  associated  with  the  work  of 
F.  N.  Charrington  ;  the  Old  Town 
Workhouse,  and  S.  Benet's  Church, 
In  the  Jews'  Burial  Ground,  closed 
1858,  are  the  graves  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  and  Baron  Nathan 
Rothschild.  Captain  Cook,  the 
navigator,  lived  in  the  Mile  End 
Road.  At  Mile  End  Green,  now 
Stepney  Green,  Wat  Tyler  assem- 
bled his  followers  for  the  attack  on 
London.  Mile  End  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  fact  that  it 
begins  a  mile  from  the  old  city 
wall  at  Aldgate.  See  Stepney. 

Miles,  EUSTACE  HAMILTON 
(b.  1868).  British  athlete  and 
food  reformer.  Born  at  Hampstead, 
Sept.  22,  1868, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Mari- 
borough  and 
King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In 
America  in 
1900  he  won 
the  amateur 
championships  £ustace 
at  tennis,  British  athlete 
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uml  squash-trimis.  He 
i In-  English  Amateur  Rao- 
'li.iiii[)ions)iip  in  1!)()2 
i-iiiL'l''S  and  doubles),  1904-0 
was  amateur  tennis 
Is'.is  l!m:i  15)05-6,  and 
I'.MI'.I  10.  and  won  the  gold  prize 
IviT  '.»'.!.  1' (01 -6,  and  1908-12.  He 
was  amateur  champion  of  the 
world  at  racquets,  1902,  and  at 
t mms  is'.is  !'.ii>:;.-md  l'.M>.->  Kustace 
Mile*  wrote  many  works  on 
sjMirt.  Injury,  food  reform,  etc. 
He  pave  practical  illustration  of 
Ins  faith  in  his  dietetic  theories  by 
starting  a  restaurant  in  London. 
Miles,  NKLSON  API»UETON  (1839 
American  soldier.  Born  at 
Westminster  Moss.,  Aug.  8,  1839, 
he  was  for  some  years  in  business  at 
Boston.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
fought  on  the  Federal  side  as  a 
volunteer,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  especially  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsvilie.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  operations  against 
Porto  Rico  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
liiv.mir  u  lieutenant  -  L'i'iiciai  in 
IDito,  and  died  May  15,  1925. 

Milesian.  legendary  name  of 
an  early  Irish  race.  It  Is  a  latinised 
form  of  Miled,  perhaps  an  equiva- 
lent of  a  Celtic  gulam,  "warrior." 
Tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Goidelic 
Celts,  they  mingled  with  and  sub- 
dued the  earlier  population.  One 
tribe,  the  Scots,  whose  name  was 
given  in  Latin  annals  to  the  whole 
people,  migrated  to  northern 
Albion  (Scotland).  See  Celt ;  Firbolg. 
Miles  Platting.  Suburb  of 
Manchester,  England.  It  com- 
prises the  ecclesiastical  districts  of 
S.  John  and  S.  Luke,  and  its 
suburban  rly.  station  on  the  L.  & 
Y.  Rly.  is  1$  m.  N.E.  of  the  ter- 
minus at  Victoria 
Station,  Manchester. 
Pop.  16,000.  See 
Manchester. 

Milestone  (Lit. 
lapis  miliarius).  Stone 
set  up  to  mark  dis- 
tances along  roads.  In- 
scri'.-d  pillars  erected 
at  equal  distance  of 
1,000  passus  —  5,000 
Roman  ft.,  equivalent 
to  4,850  English  ft.  or 
1,617  yds. — and  mark- 
ing the  distance  from 
the  gate  at  which  the 
road  emerged  from 
Rome,  were  a  regular 
feature  of  the  military 
roads  constructed  by> 
the  Romans  from  the 
middle  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  and  per- 
haps earlier.  Julius 
Caesar  began  the 

measurement   of  all   the  roads  of 

the  empire. 


Fragments  of  the  first  milestone 
on    the   Appian    Way   have   been 
discovered  about  120  yda.  outside 
the    modern 
Porta  8.  Sebaa- 
tiano  at  Rome, 
and  some  RO- 
OT a  n     m  i  1  e- 
etones    remain 
i  n      Palestine, 
where  the  Ro- 
man  mile  was 
applied  to  the 
roads    under 
the  empire,  as 
recorded  in  the 
Milestone,  Clapham     Antonine    and 
Common.  London       jerusalem  itin. 

eraries.  In  the  forum  at  Rome 
Augustus  erected  a  bronze-gilt 
pillar,  known  as  the  aureum 
miliarium,  golden  milestone, 
mounted  on  a  square  pedestal, 
upon  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  chief  towns  on 
the  roads  leading  out  of  the  37 
gates  of  the  city.  Similar  central 
stones  were  set  up  in  provincial 
capitals,  e.g.  London  Stone  in  what 
is  now  Cannon  Street. 

Milestones.  Comedy  by  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch. 
Produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
London,  March  5,  1912,  it  had  a 
run  of  607  performances.  In  effect 
a  family  history  r  nging  over  50 
years,  it  contrasts  \  he  fashions  of 
thought,  speech,  dress,  and  life  of 
1912  with  those  of  1860  and  of  1885. 

Miletus.  Ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  Standing  on  thp  Gulf  of 
Latmos,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece. 
A  great  commercial  city,  it  was 
famous  for  its  woollen  goods, 
traded  with  the  whole  Mediterran- 
ean coast,  and  established  many 
colonies  on  the  Propontis  and 
Euxine,  as  well  as  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt.  Taken  by  Croesus,  and  in 
557  B.C.  by  the  Persians,  it  headed 
the  great  Ionian  revolt  against 
Persia,  but  was  destroyed  on  its 
suppression  in  494  B.C.  Taken  by 
Alexander,  it  passed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamum,  and  to  Rome. 
The  birthplace  of  Thales  and  other 
Greek  writers,  it  is  poorly  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Palatia. 

Milford  OB  MILFORD  HAVEN. 
Seaport  and  urban  dist.  of  Pem- 
brokeshire. It  stands  on  the  N. 
side  of  Milford  Haven,  9  m.  from 
Haverfordwest 
and  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the 
G.W.  Rly.  Mil- 
ford  owes  its 
origin  to  R. 
F.  Greville, 
who,  in  1790, 
planned  a  port 
here  as  a  Millord  seal 


centre  for  the  trade  with  Ireland. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government 
established  a  dockyard  here,  but  in 
1814  this  was  transferred  to  a  spot 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  haven,  which 
was  named  Pembroke  Dock,  It 
has  good  dock  accommodation,  and 
from  here  vessels  go  to  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  Pop.  6,400. 

Milford.  Town  of  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A.,  in  Worcester  co.  It 
is  on  the  Charles  river,  17  m.  S.K. 
of  Worcester,  and  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford and  other  rlys.  A  large 
shipping  trade  is  carried  on,  and 
boots  and  shoes  and  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  are  manu- 
factured. Granite  is  extensively 
quarried  in  th«  locality.  Settled  in 
1669,  Milford  was  incorporated  in 
1780.  Pop.  13,500. 

Milford  Haven.  Opening  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  On  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  it  is  regarded  as 
the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  It  extends  inland 
for  17  m.,  being  from  one  to  two 
miles  broad.  Milford  is  on  the 
N.  side,  and  on  an  inlet  on  the 
S.  is  the  royal  dockyard  of  Pem- 
broke Dock.  The  estuary  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Cleddy  rivers,  its  Welsh 
name  is  Aberdaugleddau.  Its  posi- 
tion and  safety  made  it  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  chief  harbour  for 
intercourse  with  Ireland.  It  was 
fortified  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  in  more  modern  fashion  in 
the  19th  century.  See  map  overleaf. 

Milford  Haven,  MARQUESS  OP. 
Title  granted  to  Louis  Alexander, 
prince  of  Battenberg,  who  adopted 
the  surname  of 
Mountbat- 
ten,  in  1917. 
Son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of 
Hesse,  he  was 
born  at  Gratz, 
Austria,  May  24, 
1854.  Natural- 
ised as  a  British 
subject,  he  en- 
tered the  navy 
in  1868  and  rose 
to  be  rear-admiral  in  1904.  He 
served  in  the  Egyptian  War,  1882, 
was  director  of  naval  intelligence, 
1902-5,  and  after  several  lesser  com- 
mands was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
1908-10,  second  sea  lord,  1911-12, 
and  first  lord  1912-14.  He  died 
Sept.  11,  1921,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  earl  of 
Medina  ('/.('.). 

Milford  Sound.  Fiord  in  the 
S.W.of  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
It  is  217  m.  from  Bluff,  Southland, 
by  sea,  and  is  reached  overland 
from  Lake  Te  Anau.  Mitre  Peak 
and  Tutoko  rise  sheer  from  the 
water,  the  former  to  a  height  ot 
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Miliord  Haven,  Pembrokeshire.     Map  of  the  natural  harbour  in  South  Wales,  showing  the  towns  of  Pembroke  Dock 

and  Milford  Haven.     See  previous  page 


5,560  ft.,  the  latter  to  9,042  ft. 
The  sound  forms  part  of  a  nation- 
al reserve,  comprising  also  the 
neighbouring  fjords  and  covering 
more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  mag- 
nificent scenery.  The  Sutherland 
waterfall,  1,904  ft.  in  height,  and 
Lake  Ada  are  its  chief  attractions. 

Militarism.  Term  generally 
used  in  a  disparaging  sense  for  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  professional 
soldier,  or  for  a  national  attitude 
of  mind  which  logically  results  in 
war.  During  the  years  preceding 
the  Great  War  Prussian  militarism 
was  a  prime  factor  in  causing  other 
European  nations  to  arm  against 
possible  aggression,  as,  more  than 
a  century  before,  France  had  been 
regarded  by  her  neighbours  as  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
See  Militarism,  G.  Ferrero,  1902. 

Military  Academy,  ROYAL.  In- 
stitution at  Woolwich  for  training 
officers  for  the  British  army,  a 
similar  institution  being  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  En- 
trance is  by  competitive  exami- 
nation ;  successful  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers  go  to  Woolwich,  while 
infantry  and  cavalry  officers  are 
trained  at  Sandhurst.  A  corre- 
sponding air  force  college  is  at  Cran- 
well.  See  Sandhurst ;  Woolwich. 

Military         Administration, 

SCHOOL  OF.  Organization  of  the 
British  Army.  Established  in  Sept., 
1920,  at  Chiseldon,  Wiltshire,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  it  pro- 
vides courses  for  officers  and  men, 
both  of  the  regular  and  the  auxil- 
iary forces,  hi  elementary  econom- 
ics, transportation,  food  values, 
and  catering,  while  a  branch  deals 
with  the  best  uses  of  the  food  ration. 


Military  Band.  Combination 
of  wind  and  percussion  instruments 
used  for  military  purposes.  While 
any  group  of  these  instruments  is 
often  popularly  called  a  military 
band,  the  term  should  be  reserved 
for  the  full  military  orchestra  of 
flutes,  double  and  single  reed  in- 
struments, and  trumpets,  horns 
and  bugle  types  of  all  sizes,  most  of 
which  are  transposing  instruments, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of 
percussion  instruments. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no 
fixed  standard,  but  a  large  military 
band  may  contain  2  piccolos  and 
2  flutes  in  E  flat  or  D  flat,  4  haut- 
boys, 2  E  flat  clarinets,  8  1st,  6 
2nd  and  4  3rd  B  flat  clarinets,  1 
alto  clarinet  in  E  flat,  4  saxophones 
in  E  flat  and  B  flat,  4  bassoons,  1 
double  bassoon,  6  1st  and  4  2nd 
cornets  in  B  flat,  2  trumpets  in  E 
flat  or  B  flat,  4  horns  in  E  flat  or  F, 
2  fliigelhorns  in  B  flat,  2  baritones 
in  B  flat,  2  euphoniums  in  B  flat  or 
C,  2  or  3  tenor  trombones  in  B 
flat,  1  bass  trombone,  5  bombar- 
dons in  E  flat  and  B  flat,  2  string 
basses,  kettle  drums,  side  drums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles, 
bells,  glockenspiel,  &c.,  &c. 

Military  bands  in  other  coun- 
tries are  differently  constituted 
and  are  progressive  both  in  size 
and  in  variety.  For  comparative 
lists  of  the  bands  of  France, 
England,Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  the  evolution 
of  the  military  band  from  the 
earliest  times,  see  Military  Music  : 
a  History  of  Wind  Instrumental 
Bands,  J.  A.  Kappey,  1894; 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
Band,  H.  G.  Farmer,  1904;  The 
Rhe  and  Development  of  Military 
Music,  A.  G.  Farmer,  1912. 


Military  Cross  and 
ribbon 


Military  Cross.  British  mili- 
tary decoration.  Instituted  in 
1915  to  reward  conspicuous  service 
o  f  captains, 
c  o  mmissioned 
officers  of  a 
lower  grade, 
warrant 
officers,  and 
Indian  and 
colonial  mili- 
tary forces,  it 
was  awarded 
as  from  Aug. 
1,  1918  for 
"  services  in 
action  "  only. 
In  1920  it  was 
announced 
that  a  warrant  officer,  Class  I  or 
II  of  any  of  the  British  military 
forces,  who  had  been  awarded  this 
decoration,  would,  in  future,  be 
paid  a  gratuity  of  £20  on  promotion 
to  a  commission,  on  transfer  to  the 
army  reserve,  or  on  discharge 
without  a  pension. 

If  discharged  with  a  pension  he  is 
eligible  for  an  additional  pension 
of  sixpence  a  day  for  Europeans 
and  threepence  a  day  for  non- 
Europeans,  if  not  already  in  re- 
ceipt of  such  additional  pension. 
The  badge  is  a  silver  cross,  bearing 
the  imperial  crown  on  each  arm, 
with  the  letters  G.R.I,  in  the 
centre.  The  ribbon,  white,  purple 
and  white,,  is  worn  on  the  left 
breast,  immediately  following  the 
V.C. ,  before  decorations  and  medals, 
but  after  all  orders.  See  Medal. 

Military  Engineering,  SCHOOL 
OF.  British  military  instruction 
centre.  Situated  at  Chatham,  it  is 
the  official  headquarters  of  tuition 
in  engineering  for  the  army.  Here 
officers  and  men  destined  for  the 
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Koy.tl   Engineers  (q.v.)  undergo  a 
course  «(  instrm  -ti"ii  for  two  or 
yi-iirs,    \\lii<-h    includes,    in 
ti>     purely    engineering 
ibjocts,    knowledge   of   fortifica- 
.     photography, 
.  astronomy,  as  well  as  drill, 
general    military   instruction 
mu.sUi-try.   Special  courses  are 
liv.-u    in    lidd-rngiiii'rrinj,',    \vhili- 
lull,  r    branches    include    mining, 
ipliy,  drawing.      The  school 
has  at  its   head  a  general  officer 
known  as  the  commandant. 
Military     Frontier.         Name 

R'vi-ii  to  certain  border  districts 
r  whirh  special  protection  is 
>ry.  The  military  frontier  of 
10  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
was  organized  in  1535  for  defence 
against  Turkey,  and  was  peopled 
by  Christian  fugitives.  Made  a 
crown  land  with  military  adminis- 
tration in  1849,  it  consisted  of  the 
Transylvanian  military  frontier, 
abolished  1851,  parts  of  the 
Banat  and  the  county  of  Bacs- 
Bodrog,  incorporated  in  Hungary, 
1872,  and  parts  of  Croatia-  Slavonia 
united  with  that  kingdom  in  1881. 
See  Marches. 

Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Body  of  retired  military  officers, 
forming  part  of  the  order  of  the 
—  -  Garter  (q.v.). 

When  Edward 
III  instituted 
the  order  in 
1349  with  26 
companions, 
he  included  in 
the  foundation 
an  equal  num- 
ber of  canons 
and  of  veteran 
knights.  The 
latter,  known 
as  Poor 
Knights,  be- 
cause wounds 
or  other  mis- 
f  or  tune  had 
rendered  them 
incap  able  of 
themselves  suitably, 


Military    Knight 

of  Windsor,  lull 

dress  uniform 


supporting     Jt 

he  endowed  with  an  annual  income 
and  allotted  quarters  in  Windsor 
Castle.  Elizabeth  reduced  their 
number  to  13  and  re-endowed  them. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  five 
more  knights  were  added  on  a 
lower  foundation.  In  1919  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  decreeing 
that  no  further  appointments 
should  be  made  to  the  lower 
foundation,  which  will  be  absorbed, 
so  that  in  future  the  knights  will 
again  number  13.  One  of  them  is 
governor  of  the  rest,  and  he  is  given 
the  rank  of  major-general  if  he  does 
not  already  hold  it.  Appointments 
are  made  by  the  sovereign,  and 
the  knights  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  governor  of  Windsor  Castle. 


They  have  residences  in  the  castle 
and  a  small  annual  stipend.  They 
are  the  oldest  military  brotherhood 
in  existence,  and  the  only  military 
body  in  England  cntitlfd  tu  wi-.-ir 
the  national  badge  of  8.  George. 

Military  Medal.     British  mili- 
tary decoration.    Instituted  in  1 9 1 6, 
it  *  is     conferred     on     non-com- 
missioned offi- 
cers and  men 
and  women 
"for  individual 
o  r    associated 
acts  of  bravery 
on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a 
commander- 
in-chief  on  the 
field."   During 
the  Great  War 
a    number    of 
nurses    were 
H   awarded  it  for 
Military  Medal         conspicuous 
and  ribbon  devotion  to 

duty  during  German  air  raids.  The 
ribbon  is  dark  blue  with  three  white 
and  two  crimson  stripes.  See  Medal. 
Military  Police.  Corps  or  de- 
tachment of  troops  detailed  to  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
the  like.  In  the  British  army 
they  are  under  the  command  of 
the  assistant  provost-marshal  of 
the  division  to  which  they  are 
attached.  They  are  responsible  for 
arresting  any  persons  not  provided 
with  passes,  making  improper 
requisitions,  plundering,  or  com- 
mitting offences  against  orders  or 
military  law  ;  for  guarding  against 
spies  in  the  district ;  for  collecting 
stragglers  and  returning  them  to 
their  units  ;  and  for  the  control  of 
traffic  on  lines  of  communicatior 
See  Police. 

Military  Service  Acts.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  four  Acts  passed 
to  obtain  men  for  service  in  the 
Great  War.  The  first  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
H.  H.  Asquith  on  Jan.  5,  1916, 
when  the  results  of  the  Derby 
scheme  had  been  made  known, 
became  law  on  Jan.  27,  and  came 
into  force  Feb.  10.  It  provided  for 
the  conscription  of  all  single  men 
and  childless  widowers  between  18 
and  40  years  old.  Ministers  of  re- 
ligion were  exempted,  and  provision 
was  made  for  persons  engaged  on 
work  of  national  importance,  for 
those  whose  withdrawal  from  their 
ordinary  duties  would  mean  ex- 
ceptional hardship,  conscientious 
objectors,  etc.,  tribunals  being  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country 
to  adjudicate  upon  these  cases. 

The  second  bill,  also  introduced 
by  Asquith,  May  2,  1916,  made 
military  service  compulsory  on  all 
males  between  18  and  41,  with  ex- 
ceptions as  in  the  earlier  measure. 


It  brought  in,  moreover,  all  youths 
of  18,  retained  in  the  army  those 
whose  period*  of  service  had  ex- 
pired,  and  made  provision  for  a 
fiirt li'-r  examination  of  cases  of 
men  already  exempted.  It  became 
law  on  May  25,  and  came  into  force 
a  month  later.  The  third  bill  was 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  German 
offensive  of  March,  1918;  it  was 
introduced  on  April  9,  and  became 
law  on  April  15.  Its  main  provision 
was  to  raise  the  age  of  liability  to 
military  service  from  41  to  50  and 
in  the  case  of  medical  men  to  55. 
None  of  these  bills  applied  to 
Ireland,  and  all  lapsed  with  the 
signing  of  peace  in  1919. 

The  fourth  bill  was  introduced 
in  March,  1919,  being  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany.  It  gave 
power  to  the  Government  to  ex- 
tend the  compulsory  period  as  far 
as  April  30,  1920,  for  any  man  who 
at  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  the 
naval,  military,  or  air  forces.  See 
Compulsory  Service ;  Conscription. 

Military  Tournament.  .Mili- 
tary and  sporting  competition  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  army,  and 
often  including  such  items  as 
artillery  driving,  tent-pegging, 
fencing,  etc.  These  tournaments 
are  frequently  preliminary  to  the 
Royal  Naval  and  Military  Tourna- 
ment, London,  held  annually.  See 
Tournament,  Royal. 

Militello.  Town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Catania.  It  is  18  m.  S.W. 
of  Catania,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rly.,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  silk.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
1693.  Pop.  12,000. 

Militia.  Bodies  of  civilians 
trained  and  occasionally  exercised 
for  home  defence  alone.  At  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  the  militia  of 
the  United  Kingdom  resembled 
the  volunteers  of  Great  Britain  in 
being  civilians  who  of  their  own 
free  will  joined  a  training  corps 
which  should  be  available  for  de- 
fence against  an  invader,  but  could 
not  be  sent  overseas.  Recruits 
were  trained  continuously  for 
three  months  and  afterwards  an- 
nually for  one  month.  In  1908  this 
militia  disappeared  under  the 
Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act, 
1907,  but  the  obligations  of  the 
T.F.  were  those  of  the  old  militia, 
though  the  character  of  its  training 
remained  that  of  the  old  volunteers. 

The  Channel  Islands,  however, 
Malta,  and  Bermuda  retained  this 
title  for  their  defence  forces.  In 
March,  1921,  during  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  reserve  units  of  the 
British  army,  it  was  decided  that 
one  militia  battalion  should  again 
be  maintained  for  each  regiment  of 
regular  troops.  Canada  describes  her 
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army  as  militia,  and  the  war  minis- 
ter is  called  the  minister  of  militia 
and  defence,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
militia  council. 

Historically  the  British  militia 
represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrd,  or 
general  levy,  organized  by  shires 
and  hundreds  under  Alfred.  It 
declined  under  feudalism,  but  was 
restored  to  efficiency  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  militia  that  defended 
the  Eastern  coasts  against  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  in  1666-67, 
was  a  force  raised  by  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants,  and 
officered  by  county  gentlemen,  to 
whom  commissions  were  granted 
on  a  property  qualification.  This 
militia  was  called  out  during  the 
Jacobite  rebellions  in  1715and  1745. 

At  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1757)  the  liability  of 
individuals  to  furnish  militiamen 
ceased,  and  a  new  Act  threw  upon 
the  parishes  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide men,who  were  chosen  by  bal- 
lot ;  but  anyone  upon  whom  the 
lot  fell  was  permitted  to  furnish  a 
substitute,  and  the  parish  could 
avoid  the  ballot  altogether  by 
securing  volunteers.  These  sub- 
stitutes and  volunteers  were  of 
course  procured  by  payment,  and 
as  much  as  £60  was  received  as 
bounty  (q.v.)  by  a  substitute  at 
Plymouth  in  1810.  Householders 
formed  militia  clubs  on  insurance 
principles,  in  order  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  event  of  any  member 
being  drawn  for  the  militia.  Yet 
these  hired  men  could  not  be  used 
for  war  overseas  unless  tempted  by 
further  bounties  to  join  the  regular 
army.  In  1805  the  War  Office  was 
paying  nearly  £40  a  head  for  re- 
cruits, and  while  one  man  who  had 
been  drawn  for  the  militia  was  com- 
pelled to  serve  at  home  or  buy  a 
substitute,  another  who  had  es- 
caped the  ballot  could  sell  his  ser- 
vices, at  first  for  the  militia  and 
afterwards  for  the  regular  army. 

The  Impressment  Act  of  1779  in 
theory  touched  only  the  criminal 
and  vagabond  classes  ;  no  law  ever 
compelled  British  subjects  gener- 
ally to  serve  in  foreign  wars  until  in 
1916  the  Military  Service  Act  (q.v.) 
was  passed.  The  procedure  of  call- 
ing out  the  militia  for  permanent 
duty  was  termed  embodiment,  and 
from  1759-62,  from  1778-83,  from 
1792-1802,  and  from  1803-16  the 
militia  was  embodied  to  form  the 
home  garrison  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  forces.  During  these 
periods  the  militia  regiments 
reached  a  high  state  ot  efficiency, 
and  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  the  men  to  enlist  individually  in 
the  army.  Indeed,  the  national 
value  of  the  British  militia  has 


always  been  estimated  from  the 
number  of  recruits  it  furnished  to 
the  regular  service.  The  militia  was 
again  embodied  during  the  Crimean 
War,  1854-56.  O 

In  1867  one-fourth  of  each  batta- 
lion of  militia  was  invited  to  accept 
the  same  liability  to  foreign  service 
as  the  army  reserve,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annual  bounty  of  20s.  ; 
these  volunteers  were  known  as 
militia  reservists.  The  militia  did 
good  service  during  the  S.  African 
War  of  1899-1902,  but  their  volun- 
tary offer  to  go  abroad  was  on  con- 
dition that  the  men  should  serve 
under  their  own  officers  like  a  regu- 
lar unit.  Five  years  later,  1907,  R. 
B.  Haldane  brought  the  militia  into 
his  scheme  for  an  expeditionary 
force,  by  abolishing  all  units  as 
militia  and  reviving  most  of  them 
as  special  reserve  battalions,  whose 
function  in  war  was  to  furnish 
drafts  for  the  regular  battalions.  In 
1914-17  practically  all  reinforce- 
ments for  the  1st  and  2nd  batta- 
lions at  the  front,  both  as  regards 
officers  and  men,  were  furnished  by 
the  3rd  (old  militia)  battalions, 
then  called  the  special  reserve. 

Italy  has  an  active  and  a  terri- 
torial militia  in  lieu  of  landwehr 
and  landsturm.  The  U.S.A.  has  a 
militia  on  the  British  pattern  called 
the  National  Guard.  Holland  has 
militia  reservists  who  retain  their 
arms  and  kit  like  the  British  Terri- 
torial Force.  The  army  of  Switzer- 
land is  called  a  militia.  The  term 
militia  is  used  in  different  senses  by 
different  countries,  but  it  always 
implies  that  troops  so  designated 
are  either  partly  trained  soldiers,  or 
that  their  obligation  does  not  ex- 
tend to  foreign  service — generally 
both.  Militia  differ  from  regular 
soldiers  in  that  they  do  not  serve 
continuously  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  from  volunteers  in  that  they 
serve  in  war  or  undergo  military 
training  in  peace  by  legal  compul- 
sion. See  Army,  British;  Terri- 
torial Army. 

Miliukov,  PAVEL  NIKOLAIE- 
VITCH  (b.  1859).  Russian  states- 
man. Born  Jan.  27,  1859,  he  was 
educated  in 
St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow. 
He  lectured  in 
Moscow  on  his- 
tory, 1886-95, 
but  was  ex- 
pelled on  politi- 
cal grounds. 
He  then  went  to 
Sofia  in  a  simi- 
1  a  r  capacity, 
but  the  Russian  government  pro- 
cured his  dismissal  after  two  years. 
Returning  to  Russia  in  1899,  he  was 
arrested  in  1901  and  imprisoned 
for  presiding  at  a  secret  political 


Pavel  Miliukov, 
Russian  statesman 


meeting.  In  1902  he  lectured  in 
America,  and  in  1904-5  studied  in 
London.  Returning  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1905,  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  Duma,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
sit,  became  leader  of  the  Cadets  or 
Constitutional  Democratic  party, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  third 
Duma.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Russian  parliamentary  delegation 
to  Britain  in  1909.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  March,  1917,  Miliukov  be- 
came minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
resigning  in  May  of  that  year. 

Milk.  Liquid  secreted  in  the 
udder  of  the  female  animal.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  human  life,  especi- 
ally as  it  is  the  source  of  butter 
and  cheese.  It  is  a  natural  emul- 
sion, consisting  of  minute  fat 
globules  suspended  in  liquid.  The 
average  percentage  composition  of 
whole  cow's  milk  is  as  follows : 
water,  87'10  ;  albuminoids  (casein, 
albumin),  3'50 ;  milk-sugar  (lac- 
tose), 4-75;  butter  fat,  3'90  ;  ash, 
0'75.  In  skim  milk  90'0  is  water, 
and  in  whey  93 '4  p.c.  Separated 
milk  resembles  skim  milk,  except 
that  practically  all  the  fat  has  been 
removed. 

The  composition  of  cow's  milk, 
however,  varies  considerably. 
Breeds  differ  greatly  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  milk  yielded,  the 
richest  being  from  the  Channel 
Island  breeds.  Other  milking 
breeds  giving  a  good  quality  are 
Shorthorn,  South  Devon,  Long- 
horn,  Red  Poll,  Ayrshire,  Kerry, 
Dexter,  and  British  Holstein.  The 
maintenance  of  a  thoroughly 
good  herd  is  the  first  essential  in 
successful  dairy  farming.  The 
standard  to  be  aimed  at  is  not 
less  than  600  galls,  per  cow  per 
annum.  The  use  of  a  bull  belong- 
ing to  a  good  milking  strain  is  of 
primary  importance,  for  the  male 
transmits  good  milking  qualities 
to  his  female  offspring.  Milk  from 
the  same  cow  also  varies  during 
the  period  of  lactation,  falling  off 
in  the  later  stages,  and  even  at  the 
same  milking  the  last  drawn  part, 
called  strippings,  is  the  richest. 

Milk  is  a  particularly  good 
medium  for  the  growth  of  all  sorts 
of  germs  (bacteria),  not  only  those 
which  are  essential  to  good  butter 
and  cheese  making,  but  also  some 
which  are  inimical  to  these,  and 
others  again  that  transmit  dis- 
ease, such  as  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  tuberculosis.  Complete  cleanli- 
ness, therefore,  should  be  main- 
tained in  every  stage  of  dairy 
work,  in  the  transport  of  milk, 
and  at  all  times  during  the  sale 
of  the  same.  Several  means  are 
adopted  to  check  the  action  of 
injurious  bacteria,  one  being  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of 
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.  iiil.li-rii  iiiui  has  an  unpleasant 
•  <l  taste,  due  to  the  burning 
i>t  ili.-  milk  sugar.  A  better  plan  is 
pasteurisation,  by  which  disease 
L'<  mis  are  destroyed,  and  those 
which  interfere  with  butter  or 
cheese  making  are  kept  in  check. 
'I'll.-  milk  of  goats  is  practically  free 
from  the  germs  of  tuberculosis. 

Condensed  milk  is  the  npjie 
_i\i  n  to  milk  from  which  moat  of 
the  water  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  and  in  a  partial 
vacuum.  In  1850,  de  Leinac,  a 
Fn-ru -liman,  succeeded  in  evapor- 
ating milk  in  an  open  pan,  but  the 
method  now  widely  in  use  was 
patented  in  1856,  in  America,  by 
Gail  Borden.  Sugar  may  or  may 
not  be  added,  and  the  finished 
product  is  usually  kept  in  herme- 
tically sealed  tins. 

Milk  powder  or  desiccated  milk 
was  known  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce as  far  back  as  1870.  In 
essence  the  process  consists  in 
drying  the  milk  on  steam -heated 
i  ylimlers.  The  milk  is  obtained 
from  tuberculin-tested  cows  and 
is  filtered  through  a  special  filter 
to  remove  the  dirt,  cooled  and 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  in  in- 
sulated vats.  The  cows  are 
milked  by  machinery  which  de- 
livers the  milk  into  closed  vessels. 
The  milk  is  tested  for  its  total 
solids  and  standardised  by  the 
inMition  of  lactose  and  butter- 
fat,  and  the  drying  process 
rapidly  carried  out. 

MILK  TESTS.  Careful  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
whole  milk,  taken  during  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  give 
as  an  average  :  percentage  of  total 
solids,  12*63,  consisting  of  fats, 
3  75  and  non-fats,  8'88  ;  specific 
L-ravity,  T032.  The  legal  standard 
as  laid  down  in  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1899,  is  3  p.c.  fat 
and  8*5  p.c.  of  non-fatty  solids.  It 
is  established,  however,  that  un- 
adulterated milk  often  falls  below 
the  fat  standard  thus  laid  down. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is 
usually  determined  by  a  lacto- 
meter. More  accurate  results  are 
obtained  by  the  Westphal  balance, 
a  kind  of  small  steelyard  with  a 
weight  that  is  suspended  in  the 
milk  to  be  tested.  In  either  case 
the  specific  gravity  must  be  taken 
at  60°  Fah.,  or  a  correction  made 
if  the  temperature  is  higher  or 
lower.  The  amount  of  butter  fat 
is  most  speedily  determined  by  the 


Gerber  centrifuge,  in  which  small 
test  bottles  are  whirled  round  at  a 
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vided  with  a  narrower  tubular 
portion  that  is  turned  towards  the 
centrifuge,  and  in  which  the  fat 
collects.  Before  being  placed  in 
the  machine  the  test  oottle  is 
filled  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I  '820 
to  1-825),  11  c.c.  of  milk,  and  1 
c.o.  of  amyl  alcohol.  The  acid  dis- 
solves the  non-fatty  solids,  the  fat 
being  separated  in  an  oily  form,  a 
process  that  is  helped  by  the 
alcohol.  Given  the  fat  percentage 
and  the  specific  gravity,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  total 
solids  by  means  of  a  formula.  See 
Butter;  Cattle;  Cheese;  Dairy 
Farming;  Diet;  Public  Health; 
consult  also  Milk  and  the  Public 
Health,  W.  G.  Savage,  1912. 

Milk.  River  of  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  of 
Montana,  near  the  Alberta  boun- 
dary, it  flows  E.  through  Alberta 
for  about  200  m.  and  then  for  a  fur- 
ther 300  m.  through  Montana  to  the 
Missouri. 

Milking.  The  process  of  ex- 
tracting milk  from  the  cow  or  goat. 
Usually  it  is  done  by  hand  labour, 
but  machinery  is  now  being  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  udder  of  the 
cow  consists  of  four  separate  sec- 
tions or  quarters,  two  fore  and  two 
hind,  each  of  which  is  discharged 
from  a  teat  of  its  own.  In  the 
ordinary  English  method  the 
operator  sits  down  after  speaking 
to  the  cow,  and  begins  with  the 
fore  quarters,  grasping  the  teats 
part  of  the  way  round  and  press- 
ing them  against  the  palms  by 
the  finger  tips.  The  pressure 
should  be  horizontal  and  applied 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
fingers  must  be  kept  on  the  teats 
until  the  fore  quarters  have  been 
emptied.  The  movement  must 
come  from  the  wrists  and  not  the 
elbows.  The  hind  quarters  are  then 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  they  are  finished  the  fore 
quarters  should  be  stripped  again. 
The  Danes  ensure  the  final  strip- 
ping of  the  udder  by  a  rather 
elaborate  kind  of  massage  (Hege- 
lund  system). 

On  farms  where  a  large  number 
of  cows  are  kept  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  the  practice  to  milk 
by  machinery,  as  this  saves 
labour  and  promotes  cleanliness, 
always  provided  the  machine 
itself  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  ordinary  principle  combines 
suction  with  pressure,  and  there 
should  be  a  rhythmic  or  pulsating 
action.  See  Dairy  Farming ;  Egypt. 

Milk  Sugar.  Variety  of  sugar 
found  in  milk.  It  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  after  the  removal  of 
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the  fat  and  casein.  Milk  sugar  ap- 
pears aa  sweet,  rather  gritty  cry  Utah, 
partly  soluble  in  water,  and  i»  used 
in  pharmacy.  It  u  not  so  aweet  M 
cane  sugar,  and 
chemically  i  • 
better  known 
under  its  alter- 
native name  of 
lactose  (q.v.). 

Milkwort 
(Polygala  vul- 
grarwJoR  ROGA- 
TION FLOWER. 
Perennial  herb 
of  the  natural 
order  Poly • 
galaceae.  A 
native  of  Eu- 
rope (including 
B  ritain),  N. 
Asia,  and  N. 
Africa,  it  has 
short,  wiry  stems  and  somewhat 
leathery,  oblong  leaves.  Its  flow- 
ers are  white,  pink,  blue,  or  purple. 
It  grows  among  grass  in  meadows 
and  on  heaths,  and  cows  eating  it 
were  formerly  supposed  to  yield 
more  milk  than  ordinarily. 

Milky  Way.  In  astronomy, 
name  given  to  the  luminous  band 
which  appears  to  stretch  across 
the  sky  at  night.  To  the  naked 
eye  appearing  a  vast  zone-shaped 
nebula,  it  appears  through  a  tele- 
scope to  consist  of  innumerable 
stars.  Its  stellar  constitution,  con- 
jectured by  Democritus,  was  one 
of  Galileo's  earliest  telescopic 
discoveries. 

A  line  drawn  midway  through  it 
lies  nearly  on  a  great  circle  inclined 
about  63°  to  the  celestial  equator. 
It  passes,  in  Cassiopeia,  within  27° 
of  the  North  Pole  of  the  heavens 
and,  in  the  Southern  constellation 
of  the  Cross  (Crux),  equally  near  to 
the  South  Pole,  while  its  own  poles 
are  in  the  constellations  of  Coma 
Berenices  and  Cetus.  For  over  two- 
thirds  of  its  circuit  in  the  skies  it 
preserves  an  appearance  of  unity. 
But  near  Alpha  Centauri  it  is 
broken  by  a  great  fissure  into  two 
branches,  one  faint  and  the  other 
bright,  which  rejoin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eta  Cygni.  This  rift 
between  the  branches  is,  however, 
nowhere  free  from  fringes,  bridges, 
filaments  and  pools  of  starry 
spaces.  There  is  yet  another  inter- 
ruption to  the  Milky  Way,  in  the 
constellation  of  Argo,  where  the 
undivided  stream  is  cut  across  by 
a  jagged  chasm,  with  interlacing 
branches  on  either  side.  ^ 

The  Milky  Way  is  not  a  uniform 
starry  strca'm.  The  elder  Herschel 
counted  many  luminous  patches  in 
it ;  his  son  compared  it  to  "  clouds 
passing  in  a  scud  "  ;  and  to  sand 

not  strewed  evenly  as  in  a  sieve, 
but  as  if  flung  down  by  handfuls, 
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Milky  Way.   Pictorial  diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  Milky  Way  relatively 

to  the  adjacent  constellations.     Its  course  unites  where  the  overlapping  is 

shown  at  both  ends  of  the  two  parts  of  the  diagram,  i.e.  at  Coal  Sack  and 

Cassiopeia,  thus  forming  a  complete  circle  in  the  heavens 


leaving  dark  intervals."  The  bright 
spaces  are  commonly  surrounded 
and  set  off  by  dark  winding  chan- 
nels, and  the  rapid  alternation  of 
astoundingly  rich  with  poor,  or 
almost  vacant,  spaces  of  sky,  con- 
tinually recurs.  The  most  notable 
instance  occurs  by  the  Southern 
Cross,  whose  bright  stars  shine  in  a 
broad  starry  mass  interrupted  by  a 
pear-shaped  black  opening  8°  long 
ty  5°  wide,  named  the  "  Coal 
Sack."  The  blackness  is  not  com- 
plete, in  photographic  plates  ;  but 
there  are  other  similar  blacknesses. 
The  stream  varies  greatly  in  width. 
It  is  no  more  than  4°  wide  when  it 
enters  the  Cross.  It  is  22°  wide 
across  its  double  channel. 

The  theories  of  its  structure  are 
three — that  it  is  a  .disk,  a  ring,  or  a 
spiral.  Sir  W.  Hersohef  at  one  time 
farour«d  the  idea  of  a  cloven  disk 
as  the  model  of  the  steflar  universe, 
and  supposed  that  the  Milky  Way 


was  produced  optically  by  the 
effect  of  stars,  evenly  distributed, 
and  seen  in  perspective.  The  dis- 
covery,' which  he  himself  made, 
that  the  stars  are  not  evenly  distri- 
buted, shook  the  theory,  and  his  son 
Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  for  the 
Milky  Way  the  "  shape  of  a  flat 
ring  or  some  other  re-entering  form 
of  immense  and  irregular  breadth 
and  thickness  " — but  remote  from 
the  space  of  the  solar  system,  a  disk 
with  a  scooped-out  centre.  Proctor 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  spiral 
galaxy  with  curvilinear  branches, 
and  Easton  a  system  of  spirals. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb  con- 
cluded that  the  light  from  the 
Milky  Way  in  most  of  its  sections 
takes  3,200  years  to  reach  the  earth. 
A  brilliant  new  star  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Cygnus  was  discovered  in 
Aug.,  1920,  by  W.  F.  Denning,  an 
amateur  astronomer  of  Bristol. 
See  Stars. 
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Mill  (Lat.  molere,  to  grind). 
Originally  a  machine  used  for  grind- 
ing. To  mill  means  to  reduce  some- 
thing, corn,  for  instance,  to  very 
small  particles.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  process  of  giving  a  raised  edge 
to  coins.  From  its  use  for  a  machine 
the  word  has  come  to  be  used  also 
for  the  building  in  which  the 
machinery  is,  e.g.  a  flour-mill,  and 
also  for  other  buildings  containing 
machinery,  e.g.  a  cotton  mill. 

Mill,  JAMES  ( 1773-1836).  British 
utilitarian  philosopher,  historian, 
and  economist.  Born  near  Mont- 
rose,  Forfar- 
shire,  April  6, 
1773,  after 
studying  a  t 
E  d  i  n  bju  r  g  h 
he  came  to 
London,  and 
embarked 
upon  a  liter- 
ary career. 
H  i  s  History  James  Mill, 

of  India,  British  philosopher 
published  1817-18,  led  to  his 
appointment  as  assistant-examiner, 
and  afterwards  head  of  the  ex- 
aminers' office,  of  the  E.  India 
Company,  holding  the  latter  office 
till  his  death. 

In  philosophy,  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  associa- 
tional  psychology.  In  his  Analysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  he  reduces  all  psychological 
reality  to  one  fact — sensation,  and 
all  its  laws  to  one — the  law  of  in- 
separable association,  the  factors  of 
which  are  liveliness  of  impression, 
repetition,  and  interest.  A  friend 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Mill  contri- 
buted a  brilliant  series  of  articles, 
afterwards  reprinted,  to  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  on  legal  and 
political  subjects.  In  politics,  Mill 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
philosophical  radicalism.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  June  23,  1836.  See 
Biography,  A.  Bain,  1882. 

Mill,  JOHN  STUART  (1806-73). 
British  philosopher  and  economist. 
The  son  of  James  Mill,  he  was  born 
in  London,  May  20, 1806.  His  edu- 
cation, begun 
by  his  father, 
was  completed 
in  France.  An 
extraordinar- 
ily precocious 
child,  at  14  he 
had  acquired 
a  knowledge 
.  of  a  great 
.  V  <S  /fasCS  variety  of  sub- 
\/.  J  "v-L/  jects,  includ- 
ing classical  literature,  logic  and 
political  economy,  history  and 
mathematics.  <.. 

An  acute  mental  crisis,  induced 
by  an  exclusively  intellectual  edu- 
cation, was  surmounted  with  the 
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help  of  a  study  of  Wordsworth. 
Km  m  is  jo -58  he  was  employed 
in  t  ho  Eaat  India  Oftice,  and 
retired  on  a  j>cnsioii  whrii  the  «>m 
pany  came  to  an  end.  From  1865- 
68  he  was  M.  P.  for  Westminster,  in 
1866  Lord  Rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  He  died  at 
Avignon,  May  8,  1873.  The  in- 
•  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
whom  he  met  in  1830  and  married 
in  is.'il,  greatly  affected  his  views, 
and  tended  to  modify  and  humanise 
bis  doctrinaire  Benthamism. 

From  an  early  age  Mill  was  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  writing 
books  and  contributing  to  reviews. 
His  System  of  Logic,  1843,  is  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  methods  of  induction.  The 
basis  of  induction  is  not  belief  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  the  laws  of  causality, 
resting  on  the  fact  that  we  see  a 
succession  of  phenomena  always 
occurring  in  the  same  order.  His 
metaphysical  standpoint  is  set 
forth  in  his  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
1865.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  intuition,  while  he  admits 
the  reality  of  the  external  world 
and  of  mind,  as  based  upon  the 
principles  of  association.  Matter  is 
a  permanent  possibility  of  sensa- 
tion, and  mind  a  series  of  feelings 
with  a  background  of  possibilities 
of  feeling.  In  Ethics,  he  is  an  altru- 
istic utilitarian.  Happiness  is  the 
highest  of  all  aims,  not  a  selfish 
happiness,  but  a  happiness  iden- 
tical with  that  of  mankind  in 
general.  Happiness  itself  differs 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in 
quality ;  there  are  higher  and 
lower  kinds  of  it,  the  former  chiefly 
intellectual.  Moral  judgements  and 
feelings  are  the  result  of  association. 

For  many  years  Mill  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Comte's  sys- 
tem of  positive  philosophy.  When 
a  young  man  he  had  founded  a 
utilitarian  society.  His  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  1848,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  systematise 
and  complete  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  is  still  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  the  study 
of  the  subject  He  was  the  first  to 
give  a  full  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  determine  current 
value,  and  also  to  see  that  exchange 
is  not  a  primitive  and  necessary 
phenomenon,  but  only  relative  to 
a  certain  mode  of  appropriation. 
Hence  value  is  not  a  natural  and 
necessary  quality  of  wealth.  It  is  a 
relative  term ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
fall  of  values.  The  temporary  or 
market  value  of  a  thing  depends  on 
the  demand  and  supply.  The  de- 
mand varies  with  the  value,  and 
the  value  always  BO  adjusts  itself 
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that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the 
supply.  In  politics,  Mill,  at  least  in 
his  later  years,  belonged  to  the  ad- 
vanced radical  party.  His  essay 
On  Liberty,  1859,  represents  his 
mature  political  views.  He  was  a 
warm  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  classes  and  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  women's  suffrage.  See 
Liberalism ;  Utilitarianism. 

Bibliography.  Autobiography, 
1908  ,-  Lives,  A.  Bain,  1882  ;  W.  L 
Courtney,  1889  ;  J.  8.  M.,  a  Study 
of  his  Philosophy,  C.  Douglas,  1895  ; 
The  English  Utilitarians,  L.  Stephen, 
1900. 

Millais,  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
(1829-96).  British  painter.  Bora 
at  Southampton,  June  8,  1829,  he 


Self-portrait.  Uffi:i  Gallery,  Florence 

came  of  a  Jersey  family,  and  was 
taken  thither  at  an  early  age.  Some 
drawings  executed  when  he  was 
seven  were  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  the  winter  of  1898.  In 
1838,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  he  was  sent  to 
Sass's  drawing  school  in  Blooms- 
bury,  and  later  to  the  R.A.  schools. 
When  ten  he  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  he  took  his  first  prize  at  the 
schools  a  year  later.  Shortly  after 
1848,  with  Holman  Hunt  and  Ros- 
setti,  he  started  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

Millais'  first  important  picture, 
painted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  1  Ml.  13., was  the  Banquet  Scene 
from  Keats'  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil,  exhibited  in  1849,  followed 
in  1850  by  Christ  in  the  House  of 
His  Parents,  better  known  as  The 
Carpenter's  Shop.  In  1921  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  was  made  to  the 
nation  to  acquire  the  latter,  then 
in  the  Tate  Gallery,  to  prevent  its 
being  sold  to  the  Melbourne  Gallery, 
Victoria,  Australia,  the  price  being 
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10,000  guineas.  Many  similar 
pictures  followed,  notably  The 
Huguenot,  The  Proscribed  Royal- 
ist, The  Order  of  Release,  etc.,  but 
gradually  Millais  was  escaping  from 
the  rigid  lines  laid  down  by  his 
companions  in  the  P.R.B.  ana  de- 
veloping definite  characteristics  of 
his  own.  Perhaps  his  two  most 
important  pictures  executed  under 
Pre-Raphaelite  influence  were  Au- 
tumn Leaves,  1856,  and  The  Blind 
Girl,  one  of  his  greatest  works. 
Later  he  stayed  with  Raskin  in  the 
N.  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Sir 
Isumbras  at  the  Ford,  exhibited  in 
1857,  marked  a  departure  in  style 
which  evoked  a  protest  from  Rus- 
kin.  Its  successors,  The  Vale  of 
Rest  and  Apple  Blossoms,  clearly 
showed  the  emancipation  of  Millais 
from  his  early  mannerisms. 

In  the  sixties  Millais  was  largely 
concerned  with  book  illustration. 
From  the  time  that  he  became  an 
R.A.  in  1863,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  his  portraits,  con- 
siderable desire  to  obtain  his  land- 
scapes, especially  those  painted  in 
Scotland,  and  an  ever  increasingly 
enthusiastic  public  for  his  senti- 
mental paintings,  such  as  The 
North-West  Passage,  The  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard,  and  The  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Among  his  finest  portraits  must  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hartington,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Cardinal  Newman,  Sir  James 
Paget,  Gladstone,  Du  Maurier,  and 
Mrs.  Jopling. 

Millais  in  1855  married  the  lady 
who  had  been  Mrs.  Ruskin,  but 
who  had  obtained  a  decree  of 
nullity  of  her  first  marriage.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1885,  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Leighton,  as  P.R.A., 
Jan.,  1896,  and  died  of  cancer  of 
the  throat  Aug.  13,  1896.  He  was 
buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Millais  was  a  buoyant,-  popular 
personality,  strong,  manly,  and 
genial.  It  is  by  his  Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures  and  his  portraits  that  he 
will  best  be  known.  His  pictorial 
work  in  black  and  white  can 
hardly  be  paralleled.  Its  charm, 
dignity,  and  importance  were  re- 
markable. He  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  inspired  painter,  and  in  his 
landscapes  showed  himself  un- 
acquainted with  the  subtleties  of 
Atmospheric  effect  or  momentary 
illumination.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  amazing  patience  and  sur- 
prising quickness  of  vision,  and  he 
spared  no  toil  to  arrive  at  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  pictorial  ex- 
pression. See  Armlet;  Art;  Hugue- 
not ;  Pre-Raphaelites.  Pron.  Millay. 

Bibliography.^  Millais  and  his 
Work,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  1898; 
Life  and  Letters.  J.  Q.  Millais,  1899 ; 
Lives,  A.  L.  Baldry,  1899 ;  J.  £. 
Reid,  1909. 
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Evelyn  Millard, 
British  actress 


Millard,  EVELYN  (b.  1873). 
British  actress.  Born  in  Kensing- 
ton, Sept.  18,  1873,  the  daughter 
of  John  Mil- 
lard,  who 
taught  elocu- 
tion at  the 
Royal  Aca- 
demy and 
the  Royal 
College  of 
Music,  she 
made  her  first 
appearance  at 
The  Hay- 
market  in 
1891.  After  studying  with  Sarah 
Thorne  she  played  important  roles 
under  the  management  of  George 
Alexander,  Beerbohm  Tree,  and 
Lewis  Waller,  and  was  in  manage- 
ment on  her  own  account  in  1908- 
10  at  the  Garrick,  Criterion,  and 
New  theatres. 
Millau.  Town  of  France,  in  the 

dept.  of  Aveyron. 

It     lies     on     the   \. 
right  bank  of  the   ! 
Tarn  at  the  S.W 
end  of  the  Ceven-    ! 
nes,  74  m.  by  rly. 
N.ofBeziers.  The   § 
church    o  f   Notre 
Dame  is  in  a  mix- 
ture of  Romanes- 
que  and   Renais- 
sance, and  there  is 
a   notable  square 
with     arcades 
dating    from    the 
12-15th  centuries. 
During    the    16th 
and  17th  centuries 


Millbank.    Plan  ol  the  old  London 
penitentiary,     a.   chapel  and  gov- 
ernor's    house.         b.  c.  Bastions. 
d.  Entrance,     e.  External  walls 

by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  on  the  lines 
described  in  Jeremy  Bentham's 
Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection 
House,  1778.  Built  in  1812-22,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  £500,000,  on 
ground  bought  in  1799  from  the 


Miliau,  France.  General  view  o:   ne  town  looting  toward 
Causse  Noir,  a  height  of  the  Cevenues     -. 


it  was  a  Calvinist  centre  ;  its  fortifi- 
cations were  destroyed  under 
Richelieu  in  1620.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  kid 
gloves.  Pop.  18,000. 

Millbank.  District  of  S.W. 
London,  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
While  the  name  applies  strictly  tb 
the  thoroughfare  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames  between  Great  Col- 
lege Street  and  Grosvenor  Road, 
it  is  given  also  to  much  of  the  area 
between  Great  College  Street  a.nd 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road.  On  the 
river  bank  originally  built  to  act 
as  one  side  of  the  mill-race  serving 
the  mill  of  the  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, are  the  Victoria  Tower  Gar- 
dens. The  chief  buildings  include 
theTate  Gallery,  Royal  Army  Medi- 
cal College  (q.v. ),  Queen  Alexan- 
dra's Military  Hospital,  Military 
Nurses'  Home,  Millbank  Barracks, 
and  a  block  of  model  dwellings. 

What  was  first  known  as  MilL 
bank  Penitentiary  was  the  out- 
come of  an  Act  of  1778,  providing 
for  penitentiary  houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  ideas  set 
afoot  by  John  Howard  and  other 
prison  reformers.  It  was  modelled 


marquess  of  Salisbury,  it  resembled 
a  wheel,  the  axle  of  which  com- 
prised the  chapel  and  governor's 
house.  From  this  radiated  six 
bastions,  each  with  five  sides  and 
terminating  externally  in  towers. 

The  external  walls,  forming  an 
irregular  octagon  enclosed  up- 
wards of  16  acres,  and  were  once 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  build- 
ings were  of  three  storeys,  were  con- 
nected by  covered  ways  with  the 
chapel,  and  the  dark  passages, 
staircases  and  tortuous  windings 
of  the  interior  proved  bewildering 
even  to  old  warders.  Every  con- 
vict sentenced  to  transportation 
Was  first  sent  here  and  was  soli- 
tarily confined.  The  system  repre- 
sented by  the  penitentiary  was 
condemned  in  1843,  and  the  place, 
made  a  military  prison  in-  1870, 
was  closed  Nov.  6,  1890,  and  pulled 
down  in  1903.  See  Memorials  of 
Millbank,  A.  G.  F.  Griffiths,  1875. 

Millboard.  Material  made 
from  wastepaper,  rags,  rope,  and 
similar  scrap.  They  are  pulped 
and  hydraulically  pressed  into 
sheets  varying  from  %  to  £  inch 
thick  and  up  to  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  in 


size.  Millboard  is  used  for  railway 
carriage  panelling  and  partitions, 
and  for  book  binding,  etc. 

Millbrook.  Parish  of  Hampshire, 
England  It  stands  on  the  Test, 
partly  within  the  bor.  of  South- 
ampton, with  a  station  on  the 
L  &  S.W.  Rly  See  Southampton. 
Millennium  (Lat.  mille,  a  thou- 
sand ;  cmnus.  a  year).  Period  of 
1,000  years.  The  term  is  used 
specifically  of  the  ancient  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
Whereas  many  of  the  later  Jews, 
basing  the  idea  on  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  O.T.  prophecies, 
looked  forward  to  the  earthly  mil- 
lennium as  the  final  goal,  the 
Christian  idea,  based  upon  Rev. 
rx,  1-7,  was  of  a  prelude  to  the 
blessedness  of  heaven. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
S.  John,  who  foresaw  Satan  being 
bound  and  the  martyrs  dwelling 
with  Christ  for  1000  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  Satan,  loosed 
again,  was  to  make  his  last  assault 
upon  the  saints  before  being  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  doctrine 
of  the  millennium,  also  known  as 
Chiliasm  (Gr.  chilioi,  a  thousand), 
was  condemned  because  of  the 
excesses  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  but 
it  still  exists  in  various  forms  and 
it  formed  part  of  the  creed  of 
several  Evangelical  divines.  See 
Adventists ;  Anabaptists ;  Anti- 
christ ;  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

Millepora.  Name  given  to  a 
family  of  hydrocoralines  which 
occur  in  the  warmer  seas.  They 
form  large  chalky  masses,  covered 
with  tiny  pores  through  which 
the  polyps  protrude.  These  small 
pores  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
around  a  larger  central  one,  from 
which  protrudes  a  polyp  provided 
with  a  mouth  and  specialised  to 
act  as  the  feeding  member  of  the 
group.  The  smaller  pores  are  occu- 
pied by  polyps  of  longer  body, 
whose  function  is  to  catch  the  prey 
and  pass  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
feeding  polyp.  Below  the  surface 
of  the  "  coral "  are  numerous 
canals,  which  connect  the  different 
polyps  into  one  compound  or- 
ganism. See  Coral. 

Miller,  HUGH  (1802-56).  Scot- 
tish geologist  and  writer.  Born  at 
Cromarty,  Oct.  10,  1802,  he  was 
apprenticed  as  a  mason  and 
quarryman. 
In  1834  he 
became  ac- 
countant in  a 
bank  at  Cro- 
marty,  and 
next  year  pub- 
lished scenes 
and  Legends 
°;  t^e  North 
Scottish  geologist  ol  Scotland. 
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In  1830  ft  bttor  published  in  Kdm 
'..ii    the  Auchterarder  case 

<  luiivh     uf     Si-..tlanil) 
t  linn  int. i  prominence  with 
ical  party  in  Scotland, 
I  .pointed  lain  editor  of  the 
journal  they  established  to  advo- 
cate tln-ir  |i..liry.     Known  as  The 
-*,  it  was  rirst  issued  on  Jan. 
i",  :md  appeared  bi-weekly. 
Mill. -r  was  the  editor,  and  later  also 
its  owner  until  his  death.    Owing 
t<>  temporary  insanity,  due  to  over- 
work, he  shot  himself!  Deo.  23, 1850. 
In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
ized    leaders    of    the    Free 
Chinvh  of  Scotland,  founded  1843, 
Miller  was  widely  known  as  an  ad- 
-  of  education,  franchise,  and 
other  reforms.    But  his  reputation 
rests  on  his  popular  works  on  geo- 
The   Old    Red   Sandstone, 
1  s  i  1 .  first  appeared  in  The  Witness. 
Then     raine     Footprints     of     the 
:     IS47;    Thoughts  on  the 
Kducati  on      Question      (reprinted 
from    The    Witness),    1850;     My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  1852  ; 
and  others.      See  Life  and  Letters, 
1'.  Hayne,  1871  ;    Hugh  Miller,  W. 
Keith"  Leask,  1896. 

Miller,  JOAQCIN  (1841-1913). 
American  poet,  whose  real  name 
was  Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller. 
Born  in  Indi- 
ana, Nov.  10, 
1841,  he  was 
for  some  time 
a  gold  -  miner 
i  n  California 
and  served  as 
a  volunteer  in 
Walker's  Ni- 
caragua expe- 
Joaquin  Miller,  dition.  He 
American  poet  lived  for  five 
years  among  the  Pacific  Coast  In- 
dians, and  in  1863  became  a  prac- 
tising barrister,  and  in  1870  a 
I'ounty  court  judge  in  Oregon. 
Later  he  did  a  good  deal  of  work  as 
a  journalist.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1913. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Songs  of 
the  Sierras.  1871,  and  by  his  melo- 
drama of  Mormonism,  The  Danites, 
1880. 

Miller,  JOSEPH  OR  JOE  (1684- 
1738).  English  comedian.  An  en- 
tirely illiterate  man,  who  is  said  to 
have  married 
because  he 
wanted  some- 
one at  hand 
to  read  his 
parts  to  him, 
he  made  his 
first  appear- 
ance at  Drury 
l.ane,  Nov. 

1709,    as     ,       

Teairue   in  Sir  •    English  comedian 

t     Howard's    comedy     The 
I'ornmittee,  and  subsequently  won 

^  as  a  low  comedian  in  many 


Joe  Miller, 


comedies  by  Steele,  Congreve,  Far- 
quhar,  andvanbrugh.  He  died  Aug. 
16,  1738.  The  year  after  his  death 
John  Mottley  the  dramatist  brought 
.1  out  a  collection  of  jocular  anec- 
dotes, Joe  Miller's  Jests  ;  or  The 
Wit's  Vade  Mecurn,  which  he 
unwarrantably  fathered  upon  him. 
Miller,  PHILIP  (1691-1771). 
British  botanist.  Born  near  Green- 
wich, he  studied  botany,  and  in 
1722  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea.  He  en- 
riched the  gardens  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  rare  plants,  holding 
his  post  until  1739.  He  died  at 
Chelsea,  Dec.  18,  1771.  Miller's 
great  work,  The  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, '  first  appeared  in  1724. 
His  other  books  include  Catalogue 
of  Trees  near  London,  1730 ;  The 
Gardener's  Kalendar,  1732 ;  and 
Introduction  to  Botany,  1760. 

Miller,  WILLIAM  (1796-1882). 
Scottish  engraver.  Born  at  Edin- 
burgh, May  28,  1796,  he  studied 
engraving  i  n 
London  under 
George  Cooke, 
but  settled  at 
Millerfield 
near  E  d  i  n  - 
burgh  to  prac- 
tise his  art. 
The  better 
part  of  his 
work  con- 
sists of  en- 
Turner,  which 

Ruskin  valued  highly.  Later  in 
his  life  he  travelled  and  painted 
in  water-colours,  exhibiting  at  the 
R.S.A.,  of  which  he  was  an  hono- 
rary member.  He  engraved 
Turner's  work  in  the  England  and 
Wales  series,  and  illustrated  in 
engraving  Rogers's  poems  and 
Scott's  works.  He  died  at  Miller- 
field,  Jan.  20,  1882. 

Millerand,  ALEXANDRE  (b. 
1859).  French  statesman.  Born 
in  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1859,  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1881,  and     attained     immediate 
prominence  by  his  defence  of  the 
miners   of   Montceau-les- Mines   in 

1882.  Elected  deputy  for  Paris  in 
Dec.,  1885,  he  quickly  acquired  a 
leading   position   in   the   Radical- 
Socialist  party,  and  in   1887  was 
made   a   member  of   the   Budget 
Committee. 

When  the  Boulangist  movement 
developed,  Millerand  opposed  it 
in  La  Voix,  of  which  he  was  editor, 
and  in  1889  was  re-elected  deputy, 
defeating  a  Boulangist  candidate. 
In  the  Chamber  he  devoted  special 
attention  to  social  questions,  fiscal 
reforms,  and  the  organization  of 
workmen's  syndicates.  He  de- 
fended the  syndicates  that  were 
prosecuted  as  illegal  organizations, 
and  became  parliamentary  leader 


William  Miller, 
Scottish  engraver 

gravings      after 


Aieiandre  Millerand,  French  statesman 


of  the  Socialist  party  and  editor  of 
La  Petite  Republique,  the  party 
organ,  vacating  that  position  in 
1896  to  become  managing  director 
of  La  Lanterne,  where  Aristide 
Briand  and  Ren6  Viviani  were  on 
his  staff.  In  1896  he  outlined  the 
minimum  programme  of  the  Social- 
ist party  in  a  sensational  speech. 
Waldeck-  Rousseau  chose  him  as 
minister  of  commerce  in  1899,  and 
he  then  initiated  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
female  labour,  for  a  weekly  day  of 
rest,  workpeople's  pensions,  the 
extension  of  syndical  righto,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  national 
office  for  the  protection  of  indus- 
trial property. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  cabinet  in  1902,  Mille- 
rand continued  to  work  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  legislative  pro- 
gramme. In  July,  1909,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  works, 
an  office  he  held  until  Nov.,  1910, 
organizing  the  State  railway  sys- 
tem. Poincare  appointed  him 
minister  of  war  in  Jan.,  1912,  and 
when  he  left  that  office  in  1913  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  military 
questions,  urging  energetic  pre- 
paration against  the  German  in- 
vasion, which  he  foresaw.  Directly 
war  broke  out  Millerand  was  made 
president  of  the  committee  on 
supplies  at  the  ministry  of  war, 
and  on  Aug.  25,  1914,  returned  to 
the  ministry  of  war,  remaining  in 
office  until  the  Viviani  cabinet  re- 
signed in  1915.  Millerand  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in 
1917,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  in  1918  he  was  appointed 
commissioner-general  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Millerand  succeeded  Clemenceau 
as  premier  after  Deschanel's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
public, also  undertaking  the  office 
of  foreign  secretary,  and  formed 
his  cabinet  on  Jan.  19,  1920.  He 
was  called  upon  to  act  in  very 
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critical  circumstances,  as,  for 
example,  the  German  reparations 
question,  the  future  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternal affairs  in  France.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  of  the  Allied  con- 
ferences at  Lympne  in  May  and 
Aug.  of  that  year.  Deschanel,  who 
had  been  elected  president  over  the 
head  of  Clemenceau,  was  compelled 
to  resign  in  Sept.  The  election  for  a 
new  president,  held  on  Sept.  24, 
resulted  hi  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  Millerand,  who  received 
695  votes  as  against  69  received  by 
M.  Delory,  the  Socialist  candidate. 
He  resigned  the  presidency  in  June 
1924  following  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  Chamber. 

Miller's  Thumb.  Popular 
name  for  the  small  fresh-water  fish, 
Cottus  gobio.  It  is  better  known 
under  its  name  bullhead  (q.v.). 

Millet.  General  term  for  a 
number  of  grasses  grown  either  for 
fodder  or  for  their  seeds  (grain), 
which  constitute  important  sources 
of  food.  Among  the  latter  are 
kurrakan  or  ragi  (Eleusine  coro- 
cana),  extensively  grown  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Africa  ;  in  India  esti- 
mated to  yield  about  25,000,000 
cwt.  of  grain  per  year.  The  millets 
proper  are  various  species  of 
Panicum,  cultivated  in  India  and 
S.  Europe. 

The  variety  frumentaceum  of 
P.  crusgalli  is  known  in  India 
as  shama  or  same.  The  common 
millet  is  P.  miliaceum  ;  the  little 
millet  is  P.  miliare  ;  the  Italian 
millet,  Setaria  italica,  has  been  in 
general  cultivation  in  Asia  from 
the  most  remote  times.  Indian 
millet,  Kaffir-  or  guinea-corn,  is 
Sorghum  vulgare,  whose  grain  is 
known  as  durra.  It  is  an  important 
cereal  in  S.  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  the  seeds  yielding  a  fine 
white  flour  suited  for  bread- 
making.  The  stems  of  the  var.  sac- 
charatum  yield  sugar.  The  fodder 
millets  are  Guinea-grass  (Panicum 
maximum),  Mauritius  -grass  (P. 
molle),  barnyard  -grass  (P.  crus- 
galli), etc.  Guinea-grass  grows  very 
rapidly,  eight  cuts  having  been  ob- 
tained in  one  year.  See  Indian  Millet. 
Millet,  AIME(  1819-91).  French 
sculptor  and  painter.  Born  in 
Paris,  Sept.  27,  1819,  he  was  a  pupil 
of  David 
d'  Angers  and 
of  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  and  en- 
tered the  Ecole 
des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1836. 
His  chief 
works  are 
J  e  u  n  e  Patre 
pleurant  son 
chevreau, 
1849;  Ariadne, 


1857  (Luxembourg  Museum) ;  the 
ihuge  statue  of  Vercingetorix  for 
the  plateau  of  Alise,  Cote-d'Or, 
1865;  the  tomb  of  Henri  Murger  in 
Montmartre  cemetery;  and  a  group 
of  figures  on  the  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  He  also  painted  copies  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  old  masters. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1891. 

Millet,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1814- 
75).  French  painter.  Born  at 
Gruchy,  near  Cherbourg,  Oct.  4, 


Aime  Millet, 
French  sculptor 


Self-forlrail  in  crayon,  1846-47 

1814,  the  son  of  Normandy  peas- 
ants, he  received  early  instruction 
from  Mouchel,  in  Cherbourg,  in 
1832,  and  later  from  Langlois.  He 
went  to  Paris  with  a  scholarship, 
1836,  and  entered  Delaroche's 
studio,  where  Diaz  and  Rousseau 
were  also  students.  He  commenced 
by  painting  elegant  pictures  and 
nudes,  as  L' Amour  Vainqueur. 
For  a  time  he  painted  signs  at 
Cherbourg,  returning  to  Paris  in 
1842.  In  1849  he  settled  at  Barbi- 
zon  as  a  painter  of  pictures  of 
peasant  life,  for  the  naturalistic, 
but  dignified  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  which  he  has  few 
equals.  Some  of  his  pictures  have 
become,  through  reproduction, 
world-famous.  The  Sowers  was 
exhibited  in  1851  ;  The  Gleaners, 
1857  ;  The  Angelus,  and  Death  and 
the  Woodcutter,  1859;  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  1863.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  1873  to  decorate  the 
Pantheon  with  the  Four  Seasons, 
but  only  charcoal  studies  were  pro- 
duced. He  died  Jan.  20, 1875.  See 
Angelus ;  consult  Lives,  A.  Sensier, 
Eng.  trans.  H.  de  Kay,  1881  ;  J.  C. 
Ady,  1910.  Pron.  Meelay. 

Mill  Hill.  District  of  Greater 
London.  Between  Edgware  and 
Totteridge,  and  once  a  hamlet  of 
Hendon,  it  is  8J  m.  from  London 
by  the  G.N.R.,  and  9  m.  by  the 
M.R.  The  straggling,  picturesque 
old  village,  at  an  elevation  of  400 


ft.,  commands  some  of  the  most 
delightful  views  hi  the  *co.  of 
Middlesex.  N  Here  are  Mill  Hill 
School  (g.t.) ;  the  parish  church 
of  S.  Paul,  1829-36  ;  S.  Joseph's 
missionary  college  of  the  Sacred 
Heart;  two  convents;  the  Linen  and 
Woollen  Drapers'  Cottage  Homes  ; 
and  the  barracks.  S.  Vincent's 
Convent  was  once  known  as  Little- 
berries  House,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Charles  II,  and  to  have  had 
Nell  Gwynn  as  occupant.  On  the 
site  of  Mill  Hill  School  were  the 
gardens  of  Peter  Collinson  (1694- 
1768),  naturalist  and  antiquary. 
William  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  lived  at  Highwood. 
Pop.  4,400. 

Mill  Hill  School.  English 
public  school.  Founded  in  1807 
as  a  school  for  the  sons  of  Non- 
conformists, its  constitution  was 
remodelled  in  1869.  It  has  a  fine 
range  of  buildings,  standing  in 
grounds  of  70  acres,  at  Mill  Hill, 
London,  N.W.  There  are  five 
houses,  accessories  in  the  shape  of 
laboratories,  etc.,  accommodation 
being  provided  for  about  300  boys. 
The  school  is  divided  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower,  and  there  are 
classical  and  modern  sides.  Al- 
though mainly  supported  by  Non- 
conformists, there  are  no  sectarian 
tests.  There  are  scholarships,  both 
to  the  universities  and  to  the 
school  itself.  A  Gate  of  Honour 
commemorates  the  200  old  boys 
who  fell  hi  the  Great  War. 

Millibar.  Thousandth  part  of 
a  bar,  the  meteorological  unit  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  older 
practice  of  speaking  of  atmospheric 
pressure  as  equal  to  so  many  niches, 
or  millimetres,  is  open  to  objection, 
for  these  are  units  of  length,  not  of 
pressure.  A  bar  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury 
750  millimetres,  or  29 '53  inches 
high  at  0°  C.  in  latitude  45°.  The 
millibar  has  been  used  by  the 
British  Meteorological  Office  since 
May,  1914.  See  Meteorology. 

Millieme.  Egyptian  copper 
coin.  It  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
piastre,  or  the  one-thousandth  of 
an  Egyptian  pound.  The  £  piastre 
is  called  5  milliemes.  The  millieme 
is  nominally  worth  about  a  farthing. 
See  Piastre. 

Millinery.  Term  applied  to  the 
making  and  confection  of  women's 
hats  and  other  headwear.  It  comes 
from  Milaner,  a  dealer  in  Milan 
goods,  hence  in  the  16th  century  a 
seller  of  needles,  cutlery,  haber- 
dashery, fancy  goods,  and  hats,  a 
considerable  supply  of  which  was 
derived  from  N.  Italy.  The  centre 
of  the  millinery  trade  is  now  Paris, 
where  the  best  training  is  probably 
to  be  obtained.  See  Costume ; 
Dressmaking  ;  Fashion. 


MILLING 

Milling.  Process  of  grinding 
..•lam.  e8j>ecially  wheat,  into  flour. 
Tin-  world's  merchant  flour-milling 
i-  n"\v  carried  out,  except  aa  re- 
gards a  small  fraction  of  the  \\  In  •!<•. 
i.\  IIK..III  itio  systems  based  upon 
tin-  employment  of  chilled-iron 
roll*. 

I  In-  grain  is  first  cleaned  and 
in.  pared  in  the  screen  house, 
where  numerous  appliances  secure 
the  separation  of  stones  and  other 
impurities,  the  removal  of  foreign 
seeds  such  as  barley  and  cockle, 
and  the  scouring,  washing,  and 
i -onditioning  of  the  grain.  Sepa- 
rate machines  are  required  for  each 
of  these  processes,  and  on  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  work  is 
can  i'-<l  "lit  depends  the  mialit  v  of 
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the  finished  flour.  In  the  final  pro- 
cess  of  conditionin'_'  all  moisture 
is  removed  from  the  skin  of  the 
wheat.  After  the  cleaned  grain 
reaches  the  blending  bins  the 
operation  of  milling  begins. 

Rolling  mills  are  of  two  kinds. 
Break  rolls  extract  the  endosperm 
or  floury  parts  from  the  bran ; 
reduction  rolls  grind  the  floury 
parts  by  successive  stages  until 
they  pass  through  the  Hour  silk 
in  the  final  form.  In  the  break 
mills,  each  usually  containing  two 
pairs  of  rolls  in  one  frame,  there  is 
normally  a  system  of  four  grades, 
the  rolls  of  the  first  two  being 
coarsely,  and  of  the  last  two  finely, 
grooved  with  flutings  resembling 
elongated  saw-teeth.  The  first 


Lilling.  1.  Milling  separator  lor  removing  stones  and  imparities  from  the 
Strain.  2.  Emery  wheat  scourer  for  cleansing  the  grain.  3.  Conditioner,  in 
which  the  grain  is  dried  after  being  washed  and  scoured.  4.  Machines  for 
purifying  ground  wheat,  separating  the  bran  and  fibrous  matter.  5.  View 

on  the  rolling  floor  of  a  mill,  where  the  grain  is  finally  reduced  to  flour 

«  By  courltiy  of  Btnry  Simon,  Lid.,  Manchtittr 
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break  rolls  receive  the  whole  berry 
and  open  it  out ;  the  second,  to 
«  IIP  h  the  half-grains  are  fed,  free 
the  endosperm  in  the  form  of 
semolina,  or  particle*  between 
18  and  40  mesh  in  fineness.  The 
third  break,  which  receive*  the 
thinned  half-grains,'  frees  the 
endosperm  in  the  form  of  mid- 
dlings, or  particles  between  40  and 
82  mesh,  the  still  finer  particles 
being  called  dunst.  The  wheat- 
skins  enter  the  fourth  break, 
which  scrapes  off  the  endosperm 
still  adherent,  leaving  the  bare 
skin  or  bran.  , 

Between  each  successive  break 
scalpers,  clothed  with  wire  mesh 
of  increasing  fineness,  separate 
the  break  flour,  semolina,  mid- 
dlings, and  dmu-t  from  the  broken 
wheat  and  bran.  The  materials 
sifted  out,  called  throughs,  and 
those  too  coarse  to  pass  the  mesh, 
called  overtails,  are  collected  from 
the  first  three  breaks,  mixed,  and 
further  graded.  Purifiers  remove 
the  branny  and  fibrous  matter, 
and  grade  the  stock  in  definite 
divisions  suited  for  the  operation 
of  reduction. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  rolls  of 
the  same  pattern  as  break  rolls, 
but  usually  much  shorter,  and 
either  granular — although  called 
smooth — or  very  finely  fluted.  The 
reductions  vary  up  to  fourteen 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mill. 
The  first  two  pairs  flatten  the  germ 
and  size  down  or  crack  the  semo- 
lina and  middlings  respectively. 
The  third  rolls  receive  the  granular 
matter  in  which  the  gluten  is 
chiefly  contained,  and  further 
reductions  follow,  including  two 
by  scratched  rolls,  which  free  the 
semolina  from  bits  of  adhering 
bran.  Finally  dressers  sift  away 
the  finely  reduced  material  and 
pass  it  through  silk  of  94  to  15b' 
mesh  in  the  form  of  finished  flour. 
See  Flour. 

Millipede.  Order  of  arthro- 
pods, which  with  the  centipedes 
form  the  zoological  class  Myriapoda 
(many -footed).  They  have  long 
rounded  and  segmented  bodies, 
with  a  hard  chitinous  covering, 
and  usually  two  pairs  of  legs  on 
each  segment.  Their  legs  are  cer- 
tainly very  numerous,  but  not  so 
numerous  as  to  justify  the  name 
"thousand  •  footed."  They  differ 
from  the  centipedes  in  being  vege- 
tarian, and  they  lack  the  poison 
claws.  Great  Britain  has  several 
species,  which  may  be  found  lurking 
under  stones  in  the  daytime  and 
rolling  themselves  into  a  coil  when 
disturbed.  They  do  little  harm  to 
crops  except  when  they  become 
numerous,  when  they  are  best 
checked  by  dressings  of  lime  and 
soot.  See  Myriapoda. 
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Millom.  Urban  dist.  of  Cum- 
berland. It  stands  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon,  9  m. 
from  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  with  a 
station  on  the 
Furness  Riy.  The 
chief  building  is 
the  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  partly 
Norman,  with 
some  very  interest- 
ing features.  Mil- 


Millom  arms 


lorn  grew  up  around  a  castle  built 
here  about  1100 ;  this  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Huddlestone  fam- 
ily, and  in  the  Middle  Ages  its  lords 
had  the  power  of  sentencing  their 
dependents  to  death.  It  was  be- 
sieged during  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
now  a  ruin.  Millom  owes  its  mod- 
ern growth  to  the  development  of 
the  Furness  coal  and  iron  field. 
Iron  ore  is  mined  here,  and  there 
are  large  furnaces  and  ironworks. 
Top.  8,600. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  THE.  Novel 
by  George  Eliot  (q.v.),  published  in 
1860.  Her  third  work  of  fiction  and 
second  long  novel,  it  is  a  companion 
work  to  the  earlier  Adam  Bede,  as 
a  close  and  detailed  picture  of 
English  provincial  life.  Its  prime 
interest  is  as  a  study  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  preserving  some  of  the 
most  charming  recollections  of 
childhood  to  be  found  in  English 
literature,  and  further  it  contains  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Tulliver  family, 
which  are  so  many  masterly 
etchings. 

Millport.  Police  burgh  and 
watering-place  of  Buteshire,  Scot- 
land. It  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

^ — y  island    of    Great 

Cumbrae,  24  m. 
from  Greenock. 
The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  epis- 
copal cathedral. 
Here  is  a  marine 
biological  sta- 
tion, and  for  visi- 
Millport  arms  tors  goif  Hnks 

and  bathing.  Millport  has  a  regular 
steamboat  service  with  the  ports  on 
the  Clyde.  The  opening  of  the  sea 
on  which  it  stands  is  called  Mill- 
port  Bay.  Pop.  1,600. 

Mills  Bomb.  Hand  grenade, 
designed  during  the  Great  War, 
and  used  by  the  British  and  Allied 


Safety  pin 
Striker  lever 
Striker 
spring 

Detonator 


Striker 


Filling  pit 


Cast  iron 
body 

Explosive 
Charge 
Cap 


Mills    Bomb.      Sectional    diagram 
showing    principal    parts   and    ex- 
plosive mechanism 

troops.  Deriving  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  it  consists  of  a  serrated 
cast-iron  body,  with  an  internal 
striker,  surrounded  by  a  strong  coil 
spring.  The  spring  is  maintained 
compressed,  and  the  striker  held 
away  from  the  cap  by  the  external 
striker  lever,  which  pivots  in  slots 
in  two  lugs  cast  on  the  body,  one 
end  of  the  lever  engaging  with  a 
slot  in  the  striker.  The  striker 
lever  is  prevented  from  rising  by  a 
safety  pin  which  passes  through 
holes  in  the  lugs.  The  cap  is  fast- 
ened to  one  end  of  a  If -in.  length  of 
safety  fuse,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  secured  to 
the  detonator  by 
crimping.  The  ex- 
plosive is  loosely 
stemmed  amatol 
or  ammonal,  and 
the  weight  of  the 
complete  grenade 
is  about  1£  Ib. 

When    required 
for  use,  the  gren- 
ade is  held  in  the 
right   hand,    the 
striker  lever  being 
pressed   against 
the    side    of    the 
bomb.    The  safety 
pin  is  withdrawn, 
and    the    gren- 
ade   thrown    with   a   motion    like 
overhand  bowling.   As  soon  as  it  is 
released  from  the  hand,  the  striker 
lever    flies    up    and    leaves    the 
grenade,  the  striker  is  driven  down 
on  to  the  cap  by  the  spiral  spring, 
thus     igniting     the     safety     fuse, 
which  burns  for  about  four  seconds, 
and  ,  then  fires  the  detonator,  ex- 
ploding the  charge.  These  grenades 
may  also  be  fired  from  the  rifle  by 


attaching  an  8-inch  rod  to  .the 
base  plug,  and  inserting  the  rod  in 
the  barrel.  A  cup  is  fixed  to  the 
rifle  muzzle  to  hold  the  striker 
lever  until  the  grenade  is  dis- 
charged, a  special  blank  cartridge 
being  used.  From  the  rifle  the 
grenade  has  a  range  of  about  300 
yds.,  as  compared  with  40-50  yds. 
when  thrown  by  hand.  See 
Ammunition;  Grenade. 

Mill  Springs,  BATTLE  OP. 
Federal  victory  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  Jan.  18,  1862.  The  Con- 
federate lines  defending  the  South 
from  invasion  by  the  Federals  were, 
at  Mill  Springs,  a  village  some  10 
m.  W.  of  Somerset,  Kentucky,  held 
by  General  J.  B.  Crittenden.  With 
the  opening  of  the  1862  campaign 
Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  advanced 
towards  this  place  with  a  force  of 
4,000  men.  Crittenden  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  launched  an  attack 
which  developed  into  a  fierce  fight. 
The  Confederate  forces,  despite 
their  valour,  were  driven  back  and 
routed  with  heavy  loss.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  battle  of  Fishing 
Creek.  A  national  cemetery  was 
afterwards  set  up  here,  over  700 
bodies  being  interred  therein.  See 
American  Civil  War. 


Millport,  Buteshire. 


View  oi  the  town  and  southern  shore  of  Great  Cumbrae 
Island 


Millstone  used  by  women  in  Palestine  for  grinding  corn 
by  hand.     This  form  is  of  great  antiquity 

Millstone.  Wheel  or  circular 
mass  of  rock  used  for  grinding 
grain.  The  best  rocks  for  the  pur- 
pose are  the  burr  stones  of  France, 
being  hard  and  porous.  They  are 
found  in  the  Tertiary  of  the  Paris 
basin,  and  large  millstones  are 
usually  built  up.  The  German  mill- 
stones are  a  basaltic  lava  found 
near  Cologne.  Sandstones  and  grits 
are  used  for  millstones,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  should  be  open 
or  cellular  structure,  toughness  and 
hardness,  as  the  coarse  granular 
sandstone  found  in  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  U.S.A.  Mill- 
stones are  being  gradually  super- 
seded by  steel  rollers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour.  See  Milling. 

Millstone  Grit.  In  geology, 
name  given  to  a  hard  siliceous  con- 
glomerate rock.  Millstone  grits  are 


MILLVILLE 

vely  found  in  Great  Britain 
mi. I  \.u-y  <-nii>iilerably  in  composi- 
timi  A  typical  example  is  the  Fare- 
\wll  lt..i-k  in  Smith  Wales,  while 
the  formation  in  estimated  to  bo 
some  5,000  ft.  in  thickness  in  Lan- 
c.i-hire.  The  rocks  rest  upon  the 
i-;irliMiufiTtiii<  limestones  and  are, 
therefore,  usually  associated  with 
I. ml  measures.  The  coal  beds  of 
the  Appalachian  Range  in  North 
America,  where  millstone  grits  are 
I.L'mft  thick,  are  important  The 
rock  is  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  manufacture  of 
grindstones. 

Mfflville.  City  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  Cumberland  co.  It  is  on 
the  Maurice  river,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  is  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania rly.  and  by  inter-urban 
electric  services.  Millville  was  in- 
corporated in  1801  and  became  a 
city  in  1866.  Pop.  14,700. 

Mill  wall.  District  of  London. 
It  is  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  forms  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  met.  bor.  of  Poplar, 
and  has  Limehouse  Reach  on  the 
W.,  CubUt  Town  E.,  the  West 
India  Docks  N.,  and  Millwall  Dock 
S.  The  last  named  has  an  area  of 
233jr  acres,  35J  acres  of  which  are 
covered  with  water.  The  entrance 
lock  in  Limehouse  Reach  is  450  ft. 
long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft.  deep  at 
high- water  spring  tides.  Vessels  up 
to  9,000  tons  are  accommodated. 
General  trade  is  done  with  vessels 
from  the  Baltic,  N.  and  S.  Europe, 
and  N.  and  S.  America.  About  one- 
third  of  the  grain  brought  to  the 
port  of  London  is  discharged  here. 
The  central  granary  is  250  ft.  long 
by  100  ft  wide,  has  13  floors,  a 
floor  storage  area  of  7  acres,  and 
accommodation  for  about  120,000 
qrs.  There  is  powerful  pneumatic 
machinery  for  discharging  the 
grain.  The  name  is  derived  from 
seven  windmills,  which  stood  on  the 
wall  built  here  to  keep  the  Thames 
from  overflowing  at  high  tide. 

Milman,  HENRY  HART  (1791- 
1868).  British  historian  and  di- 
vine. Born  in  London,  Nov.  10, 
1791.  the  son  of  the  court  physi- 
cian, Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart.,  he 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  He  won  the 
Newdigate  prize,  became  fellow  of 
Brasenose,  and  was  ordained  in 
1816,  holding 
for  a  short 
time  a  living 
at  Reading. 
From  1821-30 
he  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry 
at  Oxford  In 
1835  he  was 
appointed 

H.  H.  Milman,         canon  of  Wc8fc- 
British  historian        minster      and 
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rector  of  8.  Margaret's,  and  in  1849 
he  became  dean  of  S.  Paul's,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  Im 
death  near  Ascot,  Sept.  i'l,  IMIS. 

Milman  'a  first  essay  in  literature 
was  a  drama,  Fazio,  1815,  followed 
by  dramatic  poems  ;  Sam  or,  1818  ; 
The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  1820  ;  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  1822  ;  and  Bel- 
shazzar,  1822.  As  an  historian  he 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Jews,  1829, 
which  gave  offence  by  his  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  history  from  the 
secular  point  of  view.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  Christianity  under  the 
Empire,  1840,  but  his  great  work 
was  his  History  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, 1854-58.  He  edited  what  was 
long  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  and  wrote  a  Life 
of  Gibbon,  1839.  He  is  also  known 
by  several  hymns,  notably  When 
our  heads  are  bow'd  with  woe. 
See  Life,  A.  Milman,  1900. 

Milne,  SIR  ARCHIBALD  BERKE- 
LEY (b.  1855).  British  sailor.  Born 
June  2,  1855,  son  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  Bart,  he 
entered  the  navy  in  1869.  He  was 
attached  to  the  naval  brigade  in 
the  Zulu  War,  1878-79,  being  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  when 
he  was  wounded,  served  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  1882,  and 
from  1889  to  1905  was  in  command 
of  King  Edward  VII'  s  yachts,  in- 
cluding the  period  when  he  was 
prince  of  Wales.  Second  in  com- 
mand Atlantic 
Fleet,  1905-6, 
and  comman- 
der of  the  2nd 
division,  Home 
Fleet,  1908-10, 
he  was  corn- 
man  d  e  r-in- 
chief  in  the 
Mediterranean, 

Sir  A.  B.  Milne,        June,     1912- 
Britisb  Bailor  ug.,  1914,  and 


80  em. 
ployed  the  Great  War  broke  out. 

.M  Hue  was  much  criticised  by  the 
public  in  connexion  with  the  escape 
of  the  cruisers  Goeben  and  Breslau 
Aug.  6,  1914,  but  the  admiralty 
exonerated  him  from  blame,  and 
intimated  "  that  the  general  dis- 
positions and  measures  taken  by 
him  were  fully  approved."  He 
became  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Nore,  Aug.  29,  1914,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  Feb.,  1919. 
Rear-admiral  1904,and  vice-admiral 
1908,  he  was  promoted  admiral 
in  1911.  He  was  made  K.C.V.O. 
1904,  having  already  succeeded  his 
father  as  second  baronet  in  1896, 
and  was  created  G.C.V.O.  in  1912. 
See  Breslau  ;  Troubridge,  E.  C.  T. 

Milne,  SIR  GEORGE  FRANCIS  (b. 
1866).  British  soldier.  Born  Nov. 
5,  1866,  he  entered  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery in  1885,  and  first  saw  active 


Sir  0.  t.  Miln», 
British  loldiet 

ttunell 
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net-vice  in  the  Sudan  in  1898,  being 
present  at  the  capture  of  Khartum. 
In  South  Africa,  where  he  was  on 
the  staff,  he  won  the  D.S.O.,  and 
returning  home  held  a  succession  of 
staff  appointments.  In  1913  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  artillery  of 
the  4th  division,  and  he  took  that 
unit  to  France  in  Aug.,  1914  ' 
In  Jan..  1915.  he  was  chosen  to 
command  a  n 
infantry  bri- 
gade and  in 
February  adi  vi- 
sion. For  some 
months  he  was 
chief  staff  offi- 
cer to  the 
Second  Army, 
but  at  the  end 
of  the  year 
he  was  sent 
t  o  Salonica, 
and  in  May,  1916,  took  command  of 
the  British  contingent  there.  Un- 
der the  supreme  direction  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  Milne 
was  responsible  for  the  defensive 
operations  against  the  Bulgarians 
in  1917,  and  in  1918  for  the  offen- 
sive ones  that  ended  with  Bul- 
garia's capitulation.  He  then  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Black  Sea, 
retiring  in  Sept.,  1920.  In  1923  he 
was  given  the  Eastern  command 
(England).  Milne  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1917,  was  knight- 
ed in  1918,  and  in  1920  became  a 
full  general. 

Milne,  JOHN  (1850-1913).  Brit- 
ish seismologist  and  mining  engi- 
neer. Born  at  Liverpool  and  edu- 
cated at  the 
Royal  School 
of  Mines  in 
London,  he 
worked  for 
some  years  as 
a  mining  en- 
gineer in  Lab- 
rador  and 
Newfound- 
land. Ap- 
pointed geo- 
logist  and 
mining  engineer  to  the  Japanese 
government,  a  post  he  held  for 
twenty  years,  he  established  the 
seismic  survey  of  that  country,  and 
afterwards  a  seismic  survey  of  the 
world  for  the  British  Association. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
systematic  study  of  earthquakes, 
and  invented  a  large  number  of 
instruments  for  recording  shocks. 
He  published  numerous  books  on 
the  subject,  among  which  are 
Earthquakes  and  other  Earth  Move- 
ments, 1883;  Seismology,  1898; 
as  well  as  contributing  a  large 
number  of  papers  to  scientific 
journals  on  seismology,  geology, 
mining,  and  mineralogy.  He  died 
July  31,  1913. 


John  Milne, 
British  seismologist 

Elliott  Jb  Fry 
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H.  Milne-Edwards, 
French  naturalist 


Milne-Edwards,  HENRI  (1800- 
85).  French  naturalist.  Born  in 
Bruges,  Oct.  23,  1800,  the  son  of  an 
Englishman, 
he  qualified  as 
a  doctor,  but 
devoted  himself 
to  science,  es- 
pecially zo- 
ology of  the 
invertebrates. 
After  teaching 
for  some  years 
in  the  College 
Henri  IV  at 
Paris,  he  succeeded  Cuvier  in 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and  in 
1841  became  professor  of  entom- 
ology and  hi  1844  professor  of 
zoology  and  physiology  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  died  July 
29,  1885. 

Milner,  ALFRED  MILKER,  IST 
VISCOUNT  (b.  1854).  British  admin- 
istrator and  statesman.  Born  of 
English  pa- 
rents at  Bonn, 
March  23, 
1854,  he  was 
educated  in 
Germany,  a  t 
King's  College, 
London,  and 
Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where 
he  had  an  ex- 

fh  s  ceptionally 

/f}s^tsi\^(s.  brilliant 

career,  ending 

«»«««  ^h  a  feiiow. 

ship  at  New  College.  He  became 
a  barrister,  but  for  a  time  was  on 
the  staff  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Milner  contested  the  Harrow 
division  of  Middlesex  in  the  Liberal 
interest  at  the  general  election  of 
1885,  but  without  success,  and  his 
public  career  really  began  with  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  G.  J. 
Goschen.  This  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  under-secretary  for  finance 
in  Egypt,  1889-92,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  inland  revenue, 
1892-97.  He  was  created  K.C.B. 
in  1895,  and  in  1897  was  sent  to 
South  Africa  as  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with 
Kruger  before  the  South  African 
War.  He  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  struggle,  took  part  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  and  after- 
wards was  governor  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colonies 
until  1905. 

Conscious  possibly  of  the  hos- 
tility he  had  aroused  in  Great 
Britain,  Milner,  who  had  been  made 
a  baron  in  1901  and  a  viscount  in 
1902,  remained  in  retirement  for 
some  years,  although  he  emerged 
to  denounce  the  budget  of  1909. 
However,  in  1916,  his  former  oppo- 


nent, Lloyd  George,  chose  him  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  small 
War  Cabinet,  and  for  two  years 
the  two  worked  together  closely  in 
planning  the  final  victory  of  the 
Allies.  After  the  armistice  Milner 
was  appointed  secretary  for  war. 
He  was  colonial  secretary,  1919- 
21,  during  which  period  he  headed 
a  special  mission  to  Egypt. 

Although  possessed  of  high  ad- 
ministrative gifts,  a  certain  reserve, 
sometimes  called  hardness,  pre- 
vented Milner  from  ever  becoming 
a  popular  figure.  He  was  accused 
of  being  a  bureaucrat  of  the  Prus- 
sian type,  while  with  equal  un- 
reason he  was  regarded  as  opposed 
to  progress  of  all  kinds.  His 
writings  include  England  in  Egypt, 
1892.  /See  Egypt ;  South  Africa  ; 
consult  also  Milner  and  S.  Africa, 
E.  B.  Iwan-Muller,  1902;  Lord 
Milner's  Work  in  S.  Africa,  1902  ; 
and  Reconstruction  of  the  New 
Colonies  under  Lord  Milner,  W.  B. 
Worsfold,  1913. 

Milngavie.  Town  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland.  It  stands  on 
Allander  Water, 
6  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Glasgow  on  the 
N.B.  Rly.  The 
industries  include 
calico  printing 
and  bleaching. 
Pop.  4,500.  Popu- 
larly pronounced 
Millguy. 


Milo.  Famous  athlete  of  ancient 
times,  belonging  to  Crotona,  S. 
Italy,  He  gained  many  victories  at 


Milngavie  arms 


Milnrow.  Urban  cQst.  of  Lan- 
cashire. It  is  2  m.  from  Rochdale, 
with  a  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.  Rly. 
John  Collier,  known  as  Tim  Bob- 
bin, the  dialect  poet,  was  a  school- 
master here.  There  are  coal  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  8,600 

Milo  OR  MELOS.  Island  of  Greece, 
the  most  south-westerly  of  the 
Cyclades  (q.v.).  It  is  14  m.  in 
length  by  8  m.  wide,  having  an  area 
of  60  sq.  m.  Of  volcanic  origin, 
it  rises  in  Mt.  St.  Elias  to  2,540  ft. 
A  long  inlet  opening  on  the 
N.W.  affords  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbours  in  the  Levant. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  cereals  ; 
sulphur,  gypsum,  etc.,  are  found. 
Plaka,  the  capital,  stands  on 
the  N.E.  shore  of  the  inlet.  Port 
Milo  is  situated  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Melos.  Here  were  the  statue 
of  Poseidon,  now  in  the  Athens 
Museum,  the  Asclepius,  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art.  In  the 
prehistoric  settlements  at  Phylak- 
opi,  much  early  pottery  and  some 
paintings  were  excavated.  Milo 
was  colonised  successively  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Dorians,  and  fell 
to  the  Athenians  in  416  B.C.  The 
Turks  took  possession  of  the  island 
in  1537,  Pop.  5,000.  Pron.  Meelo. 


Milo.     Sculpture  by  P.  Fuget,  re- 
presenting the  death  oi  the  athlete 

Louvre,  Parlt 

the  Olympic  and  other  games,  and 
is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
carried  a  heifer  on  his  shoulders 
through  the  stadium  at  Olympia, 
and  eaten  it  in  one  day.  In  511 
B.C.  he  was  general  of  the  army 
which  defeated  the  Sybarites.  It 
is  said  that  in  his  old  age,  while 
endeavouring  to  rend  a  split 
trunk,  his  hand  was  trapped,  and 
being  unable  to  get  away,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  wolves.  Pron.  Mylo. 

Milo,  TITUS  ANNTUS  (d.  48  B.C.). 
Roman  politician.  A  member  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  he  was 
largely  responsible,  as  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  for  securing  the  return  of 
Cicero  from  exile,  57  B.C.  This 
brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Clodius.  Both  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  Rome  attended  by 
bands  of  armed  gladiators,  and  the 
two  bands  meeting  on  one  occasion 
on  the  Appian  Way,  Clodius  was 
killed,  52  B.C.  Arraigned  for  the 
murder,  Milo  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  but  a  tumult  arose,  Cicero 
was  intimidated  and  did  not  deliver 
his  speech,  and  Milo  was  con- 
demned and  went  into  exile. 
Milo  afterwards  led  a  band  of 
insurgents  in  S.  Italy  and  was 
slain  near 
Thurii. 

M  i  1  o  s  h 
Obrenovich 
(1780  -  1860). 
Prince  of  Ser- 
bia. Of  pea- 
sant birth,  he 
was  employed 
in  the  cattle 


L          uy  u"8      "Mo*  Obrenovich, 
hali  -  brother,          Serbian  prince 


i.  •  i'ii- 
(-/.••.). 


MILREIS 

Mi l.ui  Obrenovioh,  who  was  al- 
.nown  aa  a  patriot.  Milosh, 
whose  n-al  iiumr  was 'riiecMlonivii-h. 
is  brother's  surname,  and  as 
Obronovioh  soon  gained  a 
in  tho  rising  against  the 
headed  by  Karageorge 
In  1813  the  Turkish  cam 
to  re-establish  order  drove 
Karageorge  and  his  leaders  to  take 
ii  Au-tn:i,  but  Milosh  re- 
in nn.-d  in  Si-riii.i  niadr  his  peace 
\\ith  tho  Turks,  and  was  appointed 
vni\"di-  of  Kii'lnik.  In  1815  he 
raised  his  standard  against  the 
Turks,  drove  or  bought  them  out  of 
the  country,  and  two  years  lain 
was  elected  prince  of  Serbia,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The 
next  twenty  years  were  spent  in 
developing  and  establishing  order 
in  the  country.  But  in  1839  Russia, 
who  had  viewed  with  disapproval 
M  Hush's  independent  spirit  and 
friendliness  with  Britain,  fomented 
an  agitation  which  forced  him  to 
abdicate,  and  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  1858,  when,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Alexander  Karageorge, 
he  was  again  given  the  throne.  He 
died  Sept.  24.  1860.  See  Belgrade. 
Milreis  OR  MILREAS  (Port,  mil- 
reis,  a  thousand  reis ).  Obsolete  Por- 
tuguese gold  coin  nominally  worth 
4s.  5d.  It  has  been  superseded  by 
the  escudo  (q.v.).  The  Brazilian 
milreis  is  a  gold  coin  worth  nomin- 
ally 2s.  3d.,  but  it  is  not  generally 
circulated,  being  replaced  by  the 
silver  coin  of  the  same  name  which 
fluctuates  in  value. 

Miltiades.  Athenian  soldier.  A 
son  of  Cimon  (q.v.),  he  succeeded 
his  brother  Stesagoras  as  tyrant  of 
i  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. 
When  Darius  I 
of  Persia  made 


Miltiades, 
Athenian  soldier 


into  Scythia, 
and  his  return 
was  overdue, 
Miltiades  and 
other  Greeks 
who  had  been 
left  behind  to 
guard  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
recommended  that  the  bridge 
should  be  destroyed,  but  their  coun- 
sel was  overruled.  The  truth  of 
this  story,  related  in  Herodotus,  has 
been  called  in  question.  Miltiades 
subsequently  incurred  the  hostility 
of  Darius  by  his  conquest  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbros,  which  were  subject  to 
Persia,  and  when  Darius  deter- 
mined upon  war  with  Greece,  Mil- 
tiades sought  refuge  in  Athens. 

He  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten 
generals,  and  when,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
immediate  attack,  the  bold  policy 
of  Miltiades  carried  the  day.  Under 
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his  charge  the  Greeks  gained  their 
memorable  victory,  490  B.C.  (fiee 
Marathon.)  Entrusted  subsequent- 
ly with  a  force  of  70  ships  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  Persians, 
Miltiades  attacked  the  island  of 
Paros  to  satisfy  a  private  feud, 
but  failed,  and  was  wounded.  In- 
dicted for  deceiving  the  people, 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50 
talents  (about  £12,000),  and,  being 
unable  to  pay,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died.  Pron.  Mil- 
Milton.  Urban  dist.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Kent,  in  full  Milton- 
next-Sittingbourno  or  Milton  Regis. 
It  stands  on  Milton  creek,  an  open- 
ing of  the  Swale,  10  m.  from  Chat- 
ham, having  with  Sittingbourne  a 
station  on  the  S.E.  and  C.  Rly. 
Paper  is  made  here,  and  the  place 
is  noted  for  its  oysters.  Milton 
forms  practically  one  town  with 
Sittingbourne.  Market  day,  Fri. 
Pop.  7,500. 

There  are  many  other  places  of 
this  name  in  Great  Britain.  One  is 
part  of  Portsmouth  and  another 
part  of  Gravesend.  Milton,  on 


Milreis.    Obverse  and  reverse  of  obsolete 
Portuguese  gold  coin  ;  ;;  actual  size 

Christchurch  Bay,  6  m.  from  Lym- 
ington,  is  a  small  watering-place. 
Milton  House,  near  Peterborough, 
is  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Great  and  Little  Milton  are  in 
Oxfordshire. 

Milton.  Town  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  in  Norfolk  co.  On  the  Ne- 
ponset  river,  7  m.  S.  of  Boston,  it  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Rly.  A  resi- 
dential suburb  of  Boston,  it  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Lower  Mills, 
Mattapan,  and  East  Milton,  and  is 
attractively  situated  in  the  Blue 
Hills,  on  whose  highest  summit, 
635  ft.,  is  an  observatory.  There 
are  granite  quarries  and  chocolate 
manufactories.  Settled  in  1637,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
township  in  1662.  Pop.  9,400. 

Milton.  Town  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  in  Northumberland  co.  On 
the  Susquehanna  river,  60  m.  N.  of 
Harrisburg,  it  is  served  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  rlys.,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal.  It  trades  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  manufactures 
boots  and  shoes,  knitted  goods,  saw 
mill  products,  and  flour.  Settled 
about  1770,  Milton  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1817.  Pop.  8,600. 


MILTON 

Mil  ton,. JOHN  (1608-74).  English 
poet  and  prose-writer.  He  wan  born 
m  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don, Deo.  9,  1608.  His  father,  a 
-i  nvi-ner,  was  Puritan  in  «ym- 
pathy,  but  a  lover  of  literature  and 
music,  and  the  child  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  a  cultivated 
home.  Educated  at  8.  Paul's 
School  and  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  retired  to  his  father's 
country  house  at  Horton,  Bucking- 
hamshire. There  he  spent  six  years, 
1632-38,  in  arduous  study,  and 
wrote,  among  other  things,  the 
exquisite  companion  idylls,  L'Al- 
legro  and  II  Penseroso,  1633  ;  the 
masque  Comus,  1634 ;  and  Ly- 
cidas,  1637,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
his  college  friend,  Edward  King, 
which  apart  from  its  beauty  is 
important  because  in  it  he,  for  the 
first  time,  openly  proclaimed  his 
adherence  to  the  Puritan  cause. 

In  May,  1638,  he  set  out  for  the 
Continent,  intending  to  spend  at 
least  three  years  abroad.  But  at 
Naples  news  reached  him  of  civil 
commotion  at  home,  and  thinking 
it  "  base  to  be  travelling  for 
amusement "  while  his  "  fellow- 
citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty," 
he  abandoned  his  projected  tour  in 
Greece  and  returned  to  England, 
Aug.,  1639,  to  find  the  country  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  He  was 
already  meditating  a  great  epic 
poem,  but,  laying  this  aside,  he 
devoted  himself  for  the  next  20 
years  almost  entirely  to  politics  and 
prose.  His  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce  appeared  in  1643-45 ; 
his  Tractate  on  Education  in  1644, 
in  the  same  year  as  his  splendid 
vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  Areopagitica.  Immediately 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  he 
published  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,  which  at  once  estab- 
lished his  position  as  the  most 
eloquent  apologist  of  the  new 
regime,  and  he  was  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  the  committee 
for  foreign  affairs.  As  a  publicist 
he  continued  to  render  assistance 
to  the  Government  by  his  Eikono- 
klastes,  1649 ;  his  Defensio  pro 
Populo  Anglicano,  1651 ;  and  his 
Defensio  Secunda,  1654. 

While  he  was  engaged  on  the 
last-named  work  his  eyes,  always 
weak,  failed  entirely  and  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  Meanwhile  his 
domestic  life  had  been  unfortunate. 
In  1643  he  had  married  Mary 
Powell,  the  daughter  of  an  Oxford- 
shire royalist,  but  the  union  was  an 
unhappy  one.  His  wife  died  in 
1653,  and  in  1656  he  married 
Catherine  Woodcock,  who  died  in 
1658.  Two  years  later  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  disaster  of  the  Re- 
storation, which  drove  him  into 
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obscurity  and  left  him  an  im- 
poverished man.  In  his  loneliness 
and  sorrow  he  now  turned  to  the 
poetic  work  which  he  had  planned 
so  many  years  before.-  Paradise 
Lost,  "  the  epic  of  a  lost  cause," 
was  published  in  1667  ;  Paradise 
Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  in 
1671.  The  principal  prose  works 
of  these  last  years  were  a  History 
of  Britain,  1670  ;  and  a  treatise  Of 
True  Religion,  1673.  In  1663  he 
took  as  his  third  wife  Elizabeth 
Minshull,  whose  affectionate  care 
was  some  compensation  for  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  the  three 
daughters  of  his  first  marriage. 
Milton  died  in  his  house  in  Artillery 
Walk,  Bunhill  Fields,  London, 
Nov.  8,  1674,  and  was  buried  in 
S.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1727. 

Milton  has  been  described  as 
"  not  only  the  highest,  but  the 
completest  type  of  Puritanism," 
but  while  this  may  be  true  in 
respect  of  his  personal  character, 
as  a  poet  he  far  transcended  the 
limitations  of  his  sect,  for  with  the 
Puritan's  zeal  for  righteousness  he 
combined  the  scholar's  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  artist's  devo- 
tion to  beauty.  He  was  indeed  a 
child  of  the  Renaissance ;  his 
genius  was  inspired  and  enriched 
by  its  classic  culture  ;  and  in  form 


AfterW.Faithorne 

But  while  Milton's  art  and 
learning  connect  him  with  the 
Renaissance  they  are  turned  by 
him  to  the  service  of  a  Puritan 
philosophy  of  life  ;  as  notably  in 
Paradise  Lost,  which,  technically 
the  finest  example  of  the  classic 
epic  in  modern  European  litera- 
ture, has  as  its  avowed  purpose 
"  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men."  His  supremacy  among 


Milton  Abbey,   Dorsetshire.     The   abbey   church,  restored  in   1865,  and  the 
mansion  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastic  buildings 
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his  work  belongs  to  the  great  Re- 
naissance traditioa;  for  Comus  is 
a  masque  of  the  kind  which  Italian 
influences  had  made  popular  in 
the  aristocratic  circles  of  the  time  ; 
Lycidas,  a  pastoral  elegy  in  the 
manner  of  Theocritus  and  Bion ; 
Paradise  Lost,  an  epic  fashioned 
closely  on  the  models  of  Greek  and 
Latin  antiquity ;  Samson  Ago- 
nistes, a  tragedy  of  the  severe 
Attic  type. 


English  poets  is  beyond  dispute  ; 
in  intellect,  imagination,  and  crea- 
tive and  constructive  power  he  is 
without  a  rival ;  he  is  our  greatest 
master  of  sublimity  and  the 
"  grand  style  "  ;  and  if  his  Puri- 
tanism often  makes  him  harsh  and 
narrow,  in  loftiness  of  moral  spirit 
he  is  still  unsurpassed.  See  Chalfont 
St.  Giles ;  English  Language  and 
Literature;  Paradise  Lost. 

W,    H.   Hudson 


Bibliography.  Poetical  Works  of 
J.  M.,  ed.  D.  Masson,  3  vols.,  1874, 
new  ed.  1890  ;  Life  of  M.,  narrated 
in  connection  with  the  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History 
of  His  Time,  6  vols.,  D.  Masson, 
1859-80  ;  Lives,  M.  Pattison,  1879  ; 
S.  A.  Brooke,  1879 :  R.  Garnett, 
1890  ;  W.  Raleigh,  1894. 

Milton  Abbey.  Name  of  a 
mansion  and  a  church  in  Dorset- 
shire, England.  Situated  about  7 
m.  from  Blandford,  the  mansion 
occupies  the  site  of  a  10th  century 
Benedictine  abbey  and  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Milton  or  Middle- 
ton.  In  1752  the  property  was 
bought  by  Joseph  Darner,  later 
earl  of  Dorchester,  who  destroyed 
the  town,  transferring  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  present  Milton  Abbas, 
pulled  down  the  monastic  build- 
ings, except  the  abbey  church  and 
the  monks'  refectory,  a  large  hall 
with  a  roof  of  Irish  oak,  and  built 
the  existing  mansion  in  1771  on 
the  site  of  the  abbey,  from  designs 
by  Sir  W.  Chambers.  The  old  town 
had  a  grammar  school,  at  which 
Masterman  Hardy,  Nelson's  cap- 
tain, was  a  scholar. 

The  abbey  church  is  a  superb 
12th-14th  century  structure,  with 
Perpendicular  tower,  flying  but- 
tresses, and  many  beautiful  win- 
dows. It  has  a  15th  century  altar 
screen,  an  oak  tabernacle,  and 
some  ancient  paintings  and  fine 
sculptures.  Milton  Abbey  is  the 
Middleton  Abbey  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  The  Woodlanders.  On  an 
eminence  near  by  is  the  little 
Norman  chapel  of  S.  Catherine, 
now  restored  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Milvian  Bridge,  BATTLE  OF 
THE.  Fought  Oct.  27,  A.D.  312,  at 
the  bridge  of  that  name,  sometimes 
called  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  across 
the  Tiber,  between  the  forces  of  Con- 
stantine  and  those  of  Maxentius. 
Some  time  before  the  battle  Con- 
stantine,  it  is  said,  had  a  vision,  in 
which  he  saw  in  the  sky  the  cross  of 
Christianity,  with  the  inscription  : 
By  this  conquer.  There  is  no  reli- 
able evidence  as  to  the  date  when 
Constantino  resolved  to  adopt  a 
liberal  policy  towards  Christianity, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  battle 
his  soldiery  fought  with  the  Chris- 
tian monogram  as  their  badge.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  complete  de- 
feat of  Maxentins,  who  himself  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Constantino 
thus  became  master  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  was  able  to  promul- 
gate in  bis  dominions  the  policy  of 
toleration  towards  Christianity. 

Milwaukee.  City  and  port  of 
entry  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  the  co. 
seat  of  Milwaukee  co.  The  largest 
city  of  the  state,  it  stands  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Micb;gan,  85  m. 
N.  of  Chicago,  and  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  and  North- Western  and 


MIMAMSA 

other  rlyu.  The  river  Milwaukee 
tnlnitaiif'H,  the  Menominee 
ami  Kimiirkimiir,  whi'-li  inti-r-i-i-t 
I  In-  riiv.  are  navigable  by  large 
cargo  and  passenger  ships,  whili-  an 
a.lilitn'iial  means  of  transport  is 
atl..nlfd  by  the  Great  I^kes.  The 
harliour,  the  liin-st  on  Lake  Michi 
_MII.  i-  prntected  by  breakwaters . 
harves  extend  for  more 
than  I'O  m.,  and  there  is  ample 
•  •use  accommodation.  An 
i  in  |  ><  nt  ant  wholesale  and  distribut- 
ing centre,  Milwaukee  trades 
\  in  coal,  lumber,  flour,  grain, 
and  manufactured  products.  Its 
manufactures  include  steel,  iron, 
and  leather  products,  boots  and 
shoes,  machine-shop  products, 
meal  and  packing-house  products, 
clothing,  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances,  tobacco,  beer,  hosiery, 
and  knitted  goods. 

Among  Milwaukee's  public  build- 
ings are  the  Federal  building, 
the  city  hall,  the  county  court, 
and  records  building.  There  are 
many  fine  churches,  educational 
institutions,  theatres,  etc.  Half  the 
population  is  of  German  origin. 
Milwaukee,  then  an  Indian  town, 
was  visited  about  1760  by  Alexan- 
der Henry.  In  1838  it  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  village,  and  in  1846  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  Pop.  457,000. 

Mimamsa  (Skt.,  investigation). 
Indian  philosophical  system  of  the 
Vedas  (q.v. ).  Divided  into  the 
Purva-Mimamsa  and  the  Karma- 
Mimamsa,  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  is  attributed  to  the 
teacher  Jaimini.  The  text  consists 
of  about  2,600  sutraa,  or  short  con 
cise  axioms,  arranged  under  vari- 
ous heads  and  chapters,  the  whole 
forming  a  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Veda  doctrine,  and 
touching  many  metaphysical  and 
moral  problems. 

M.I.M.E.  Abbreviation  for 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Min- 
ing Engineers. 

Mime  OR  MIMUS.  Old  form  of 
dramatic  play  in  vogue  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  a  far- 
cical, and  frequently  coarse  and  in- 
decent, representation  of  incidents 
of  real  life,  given  as  a  popular  en- 
tertainment at  particular  festivals. 
The  Latin  mime  was  described  by 
Scaliger  as  a  poem  imitating  any 
action  to  stir  up  laughter ;  the 
Greek  form  was  in  prose. 

The  Greek  mime  originated  in 
Sicily,  its  inventor  being  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (c.  440  B.C.),  who  wrote 
in  the  Doric  dialect.  The  Roman 
mimes  were  first  put  into  literary 
shape  by  a  Roman  knight,  D. 
Laberius  (105-43  B.C.)  He  was 
forced  by  Julius  Caesar  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  one  of  his  own 
characters,  thereby  losing  his 
equestrian  rank. 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     A  general  view  of  the  city  from  the  tower  ol 
the  block  of  offices  called  the  Pabst  buildings 


M.I.Mech.E.  Abbreviation  for 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Mimeograph.  Device  for  du- 
plicating MSS.,  etc.  Invented  by 
Thomas  Edison  in  1878,  it  consists 
of  a  finely  pointed  steel  stylus, 
which  moves  over  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  that  has  been 
coated  on  one  side  with  a  film  of 
sensitive  material.  The  paper  is 
placed  on  a  steel  plate  cut  in  paral- 
lel lines  numbering  as  many  as  200 
to  the  inch.  The  stylus  moves  over 
the  steel  plate,  pressing  down  on 
the  paper,  and  punctures  the  latter 
in  sharp  points.  OThe  punctured 
paper  forms  a  stencil,  which  is 
inked,  the  ink  being  forced  through 


Mimeograph.     Device  for  duplicat- 
ing typewritten  manuscripts 
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the  perforations  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  underneath,  and  so  producing 
a  copy.  The  mimeograph  has  been 
improved  and  adapted  for  use  with 
the  ordinary  typewriter,  the  type 
bars  of  the  machine  striking  a  sheet 
of  paper  laid  against  a  piece  of 
gauze  and  giving  a  similar  effect  to 
the  original  mimeograph  when 
printed. 

Mimicry.  Act  of  mimicking  or 
imitating.  It  is  derived  from  the 
word  mime,  a  mimic  being  one 
who  imitates  another.  Naturalists 
use  the  term  mimicry  to  cover 
several  classes  of  protective  color- 
ation, found  chiefly  among  animals. 
The  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween stick-insects  and  looper  cater- 
pillars, and  the  twigs  upon  which 
they  rested,  and  the  leaf-insects 


from  the  foliage  upon  which  they 
fed,  have  long  been  known  as 
curiosities  of  natural  history.  A  few 
examples  of  unrelated  insects  re- 
sembling eachotherwere  well  known 
also,  but  the  likeness  was  regarded 
as  being  purely  fortuitous  except  by 
teleologists,  who  assumed  that 
the  mimicking  species  had  been 
specially  created  in  that  likeness 
in  order  that  it  might  impose  upon 
other  creatures.  The  clear-wing 
moths  and  bee  hawk-moths  ex- 
hibited resemblances  to  hymenop- 
tera  or  diptera  sufficiently  close  to 
make  them  feared  as  stinging 
insects,  and  certain  flies  of  the 
genus  Volucdla  were  thought  to 
resemble  wasps  and  bees,  in  order 
that  they  might  enter  the  nests  of 
these  insects  unchallenged  and  lay 
eggs  there,  the  larvae  being  errone- 
ously supposed  to  feed  upon  the 
grubs  of  bees  and  wasps. 

When  H.  W.  Bates  was  prose- 
cuting his  memorable  researches  in 
the  Amazons  country,  he  met  with 
some  astonishing  examples  of 
mimicry,  and  arrived  at  a  workable 
theory  to  account  for  it.  He  found 
butterflies  of  the  family  Heli- 
coninae  strikingly  marked  on  the 
wings  with  yellow  and  black — • 
aposematic  or  warning  colours. 
Other  butterflies  of  the  family 
Pierinae  had  their  wings  so  altered 
in  colour  and  shape  from  the  family 
type  that  without  the  closest  ex- 
amination they  would  pass  as  the 
Heliconias. 

Other  species  of  Heliconinae  were 
mimicked  by  butterflies  of  the  swal- 
low-tail and  other  families ;  also  by 
day-flying  moths.  He  found  that 
the  mimicked  insects  bad  offensive 
odours  and  taste,  so  that  insec- 
tivorous birds,  monkeys,  and  liz- 
ards refused  them  as  food.  They 
have  a  slow  and  peculiar  flight,  and 
make  no  effort  to  conceal  them- 
selves, as  though  conscious  that 
nothing  will  molest  them.  Their 
wing  markings  are  bold  and  dis- 
tinctive, being  unlike  those  of  any 
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other  butterflies  of  that  region — 
with  the  exception  of  the  unrelated 
mimicking  species.  As  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace has  put  it :  "  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  if  any  other  butterflies  in 
the  same  region,  which  are  eatable 
and  suffer  great  persecution  from 
insectivorous  animals,  should  come 
to  resemble  any  of  these  uneatable 
species  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  them  by  their  enemies,  they 
will  obtain  thereby  immunity  from 
persecution.  This  is  the  obvious 
and  sufficient  reason  why  the  imi- 
tation is  useful,  and  therefore  why 
it  occurs  in  nature."  Natural  selec- 
tion, by  weeding  out  the  least  like, 
is  always  tending  to  the  perfection 
of  the  resemblance.  The  mimicked 
species  is  always  more  numerous 
in  individuals  than  its  imitators. 
Wallace  added  further  examples 
from  his  experiences  in  Malaya, 
and  Trimen  from  his  among  the 
butterflies  of  S.  Africa. 

The  same  principle  prevails  in 
other  orders  of  insect  life.  Inedible 
beetles  that  are  warningly  coloured 
are  mimicked  by  other  beetles  that 
are  perfectly  palatable,  and  moths 
imitate  protected  wasps,  saw- 
flies,  and  unpalatable  beetles  so 
closely  that  entomologists  trained 
to  look  for  such  counterfeit 
resemblances  are  frequently  de- 
ceived. A  few  desert  plants  escape 
destruction  by  herbivorous  animals 
by  resembling  stones. 

Another  class  of  mimicry  is  quite 
commonly  displayed  by  moths 
whose  wing-markings  are  such  that 
when  the  moth  settles  upon  tree- 
trunk  or  rock  its  colour-scheme 
melts,  as  it  were,  into  the  immedi- 
ate surroundings,  and  the  insect 
becomes  invisible  ;  in  other  cases 
they  resemble  dead  or  living  leaves 
or  twigs.  See  Bird;  Darwinism; 
Insect ;  Protective  Colouring ;  con- 
sult also  Darwinism,  A.  R.  Wallace, 
1889;  Colours  hi  Animals,  E.  A. 
Poulton,  2nd.  ed.  1890 ;  A  Natur- 
alist on  Lake  Victoria,  G.  D  H. 
Carpenter,  1920. 

Mimir.  In  Norse  mythology, 
guardian  of  the  fountain  of  wisdom 
in  the  lower  world.  Odin  pur- 
chased a  draught  from  the  fountain 
with  one  of  his  eyes,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  spread  wisdom  among 
men.  Mimir  was  a  hostage  given 
by  the  Aesir  to  the  Vanir,  who 
beheaded  him  ;  but  Odin  uttered 
spells  over  the  head  that  it  might 
still  advise  him. 

Mimnermus  (fl.  c.  620  B.C.). 
Greek  lyric  poet.  A  native  of 
Smyrna,  he  was  the  first  to  use 
elegiac  verse  regularly  for  the 
themes  of  love  and  lament.  Frag- 
ments only  of  his  work  survive. 

Mimosa.  Large  genus  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae,  chiefly  natives 


of  America.  The  leaves  are  twice 
divided  into  small  leaflets,  and  are 
often  sensitive,  folding  up  at  a 
touch,  or  under  atmospheric 
changes.  The  small  yellow  flowers 
are  closely  packed  in  round  heads 


Mimosa.  Spray  of  flowers  and  foliage 
of  the  American  shrub 

or  cylindrical  spikes.  The  mimosas 
are  frequently  confused  with  the 
Australian  wattles  (Acacia),  but 
no  species  of  mimosa  is  a  native 
of  Australia. 

Mimulus.  Genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaceae.  The  musk  (q.v.) 


Mimulus.      Leaves  and  flowers  of 
mnsk,  Mimulus  moschatus 

is  the  best-known  species.  They 
are  natives  of  America,  Asia,  E. 
Africa,  and  Australia,  and  were 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1826. 
See  Monkey-flower. 

Min.  Egyptian  deity.  Perhaps 
introduced  from  Punt,  he  was  the 
god  of  fields  and  the  desert  routes, 
especially  worshipped  at  Coptos 
arid  at  Akhmim,  whose  Greek  name 
Panopolis  is  due  to  his  identifica- 
tion with  Pan.  Petrie's  Coptos 
excavations,  1894,  revealed  three 
limestone  colossi  of  the  god,  the 
oldest  Egyptian  statuary.  In  the 
XlXth  dynasty  Min  was  absorbed  by 
Ammon,  and  portrayed  as  a 
tightly  swathed  man  with  the 
double  plume,  his  right  arm  hold- 
ing a  flail.  See  Egypt. 

Min.  Name  of  two  rivers  in 
China.  One  is  a  tributary  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  which  it 


joins  near  Suifu.  It  rises  hi  the  N. 
of  Szechuan  prov.  at  an  elevation 
of  13,000  ft.,  and  is  navigable  for 
200  m.  The  other  river  is  in  Fukien 
prov.  Including  the  longest  of  its 
three  headstreams,  it  is  350  m. 
in  length.  Foochow  is  situated  on 
it.  Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth, 
large  ships  can  only  enter  the  river 
at  high  tide.  See  China  ;  Foochow. 

Mina.  Ancient  Greek  weight 
and  money  of  account,  varying  in 
Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of 
Greece.  Though  not  coined,  the 
money  of  account  equalled  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  talent  and  was  worth 
between  £3  and  £4. 

Mina  OR  MYNAH  (Gracula  religi- 
osa).  Passerine  bird  of  Southern 
India.  About  the  size  of  the 
English  blackbird,  glossy  black  in 
colour,  with  purple,  violet,  and 
green  iridescence,  it  has  a  white 
patch  on  the  quill 
feathers  of  the  wings, 
a  curved  orange  bill, 
yellow  legs,  and  behind 
the  eye  a  naked,  fleshy 
yellow  excrescence 
which  joins  the  top  of 
the  head.  There  is  also 
a  bare  patch  below  the 
eye.  They  are  described 
as  fruit-eaters,  but  are 
very  familiar  from 
their  habit  of  visiting 
verandahs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  upon 
the  insects  that  shelter 
there.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  in  addition 
to  their  natural  whist- 
ling capabilities  can 
be  ^taught  to  pro- 
nounce words  quite 
distinctly. 

Minaret.     Term 
used    for     a    slender    Minaret     or 
tower    of      moderate    -.to.wer°f 
height,   with    one    or    Majj0°™dean 
more  balconies,   from 
which    Mahomedan    priests    sum- 
mon the  people  to  prayer  at  certain 
stated    hours.       See    Mahomedan 
Architecture. 

Minas.  Town  of  Uruguay, 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  Minas.  It 
is  70  m.  direct  and  about  80  m.  by 
rly.  N.N.E.  of  Montevideo.  In  the 
vicinity  are  marble  and  granite 
quarries.  Founded  in  1784,  it  has 
a  pop.  of  9,000.  Minas  dept.,  in 
the  S.E.  of  the  republic,  has  an 
area  of  4,819  sq.  m.  Stock-raising 
and  the  cultivation  of  cereals  are  the 
chief  occupations.  Pop.  64,400. 

Minas  Geraes.'.  Inland  state 
of  S.E.  Brazil.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Bahia  and  S.  by  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  most  populous  and  the  fifth 
largest  state  of  Brazil,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Sao  Francisco,  the 
Parahyba,  their  tributaries,  and 
many  other  rivers.  Mainly  a 
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forested   pl.ite.m.    with   an  alt.   of 

•J.(MM)     ft..     It      Is     tl,i\rl-'d     \>V     the 
.|..     M:inti.|in-ir.i     ami     the 
innlmco,  and  contains 
Mt.     Itatiaya.       M.inLV.ncae,     gold, 
.|i  im.. nds,     and     other     precious 

,-i.al      ;ill«l      il"ll     an-      found, 

liMt        in  it       cxtciiMvcly      worked. 
Tin-    i-liirf     industries    are    stock- 
iiiul      agriculture.        The 
I H  incipal  ])roducts  are  coffee,  beans, 
<-i>t  t>ni,       rico, 
•<,  cheese,  and  butter.    Ouro 
I'n-to  was  the  capital  until  1897, 
win  H  it   was  supplanted  by  Bello 
IFori/onte.     Area   221,951    sq.  in. 
1'i-p.    -l.i'iL's.fiOO,   including   several 
thousand  Botocudo  Indians. 

Minbu.  Dist.  and  river  port  of 
r.iirina,  on  the  Irawadi.  The  dist. 
\\ccn  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Arakan  Mts.  Rice  and  oil  seeds  are 
tin'  chief  crops.  The  port  is  on  the 
right  bank,  almost  opposite  Magwe 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  river, 
where  there  is  no  rly.  Dist.,  area 
3,302  sq.  m.  Pop.  264,000.  Town, 
pi«p.  5,500. 

Minch.  Name  for  parts  of  the 
channel  E.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Sn  it  laud.  It  consists  of  the  Minch 
and  the  Little  Minch.  In  the  N. 
the  Minch  varies  from  20  to  45  m. 
in  width ;  the  Little  Minch,  W.  of 
Skye,  is  narrower,  being  from  15 
to  20  m.  wide.  Lake  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Glen  More  in  Inverness,  the 
channel  is  a  rift  valley. 

Minchinhampton,  Town  of 
Gloucestershire,  England.  It  is  4m. 
fi  'in  Stroud,  near  the  Thames  and 
Severn  canal.  The  chief  industry  is 
the  making  of  woollens,  and  there 
is  a  golf  course.  The  chief  church  is 
Holy  Trinity,  dating  in  part  from 
the  13th  century,  From  Minchin- 
hampton  Common,  660  ft.  high, 
a  tine  view  of  the  Cots  wolds  is 
obtained.  The  town  has  long  been 
fani'.us  for  its  manufacture  of 
cloth,  and  in  former  days  brewing 
was  an  industry.  Pop.  3,200. 

Mincing  Lane.  London  thor- 
oughfare. Between  Rood  Lane 
and  Mark  Lane,  it  connects  Great 
Tower  Street  with  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.G.,  and  is  a  centre  of  the 
tea  and  rubber  trades.  Here  is  the 
I  hall  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company 
I  (7.  r. ),  the  garden  of  which,  contain- 
ing the  tower  of  the  old  church  of 
All  Hallows  Staining,  is  formed 
from  the  churchyard  of  that  build- 
ing. The  body  of  the  church  was 
demolished  in  1870,  when  its 
monuments  were  removed  to  S. 
Olave's,  Hart  Street.  The  lane  is 
named  after  houses  which  belonged 
to  the  mynchena,  or  nuns,  of 
S.  Helen's. 

Mincio.  River  of  N  Italy. 
Issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake 
Garda,  it  (lows  S.  and  S.E.,  joining 
the  Po  10  m.  S.  K.  of  Mantua,  up  to 
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which  it  is  navigable,  after  a  course 
of  110  m.  Near  its  banks  several 
li.it ties  were  fought  :  Castiglione. 
1796  ;  Solferino,  1859;  and  Custoz- 
za,  1848  and  1866.  /Von.  Mecnchyo. 

Mind.  In  general,  the  opposite 
of  matter,  more  particularly,  the 
thinking  part  of  us,  the  cognitive 
faculty  which  is  mainly  concerned 
with  intellectual  processes.  In  this 
sense  it  is  contrasted  with  soul 
(q.v.),  which  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  various  forms  of  feeling, 
volition,  and  emotion.  The  word 
noua  (mind),  as  used  by  the  Greek 
philosopher  Anaxagoras  in  the 
sense  of  the  arranging  principle  of 
the  world,  involved  the  idea  of 
consciousness  and  design.  The 
same  idea  appears  to  some  extent 
in  the  monads  of  Leibniz.  Accord- 
ing to  the  modern  definition,  mind 
is  a  collective  term,  denoting  the 
sum-total  of  all  our  mental  pro- 
cesses, which  are  themselves  only 
different  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  brain. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  be- 
tween mind  and  body  (matter), 
there  are  three  principal  hypo- 
theses. Dualism  (q.v.)  regards  the 
mind  as  a  substance  existing  side 
by  side  with,  and  independently  of, 
the  body.  Its  supporters  argue 
that  the  essential  characteristics  of 
matter  are  extension,  change,  and 
movement  in  space,  and  that  it 
has  never  been  shown  how  mental 
phenomena,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  unity  and  identity,  can 
be  produced  from  movement  and 
change. 

Materialism  (q.v.)  regards  men- 
tal phenomena  as  mere  bodily 
functions,  like  the  digestion  of 
food.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
thought  (consciousness)  can  be 
reduced  merely  to  this,  for  the 
movements  which  take  place  in 
our  body  remain  unconscious  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  whereas 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  our 
thoughts.  The  most  we  can  say  is 
that  thought  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  certain  functional  movements 
of  the  brain  which  are  necessary  to 
it  under  present  conditions  ;  but; 
though  connected  with  these  func- 
tions, it  is  yet  distinct  from  them. 
The  materialist,  however,  argues 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
satisfactory  positive  notion  of  an 
intellectual  substance,  not  merely 
regarding  it  as  the  negative  of  body. 
Idealism  (q.v.)  sees  in  bodies  and 
external  phenomena  only  the  mani- 
festations of  intellectual  beings  ; 
mind  is  the  reali ty,  all  else  is  derived 
from  it,  or  is  mere  appearance. 

The  object  of  mental  philosophy 
is  to  arrive  at  a  unitary  conception 
of  the  aggregate  of  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  but  whereas  the  in- 
dividualistic theory  assumes  a 
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plurality  of  independent  intel- 
lectual parts,  by  the  cooperation 
of  which  a  unity  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  world  is  produced,  uni- 
vereallsm  regards  this  unity  as 
prior  in  time,  and  the  different  in- 
tellectual phenomena  as  manifest- 
ations of  a  universal  world  spirit. 
Mindanao.  Second  in  import- 
ance and  size  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Irregularly  shaped,  with 
a  long  peninsula  stretching  out  to 
the  W.  its  main  portion  measures 
about  300  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
150  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  while  it  has 
an  area  of  36,290  sq.  m.,  excluding 
dependent  islands.  It  is  almost  cut 
into  two  parts  by  the  bays  of 
Iligan  on  the  N.,  and  Illana  on  the 
S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  shores 
are  indented  by  many  other  bays. 

The  surface  is  in  general  very 
mountainous,  the  loftiest  summits 
being  the  active  volcanoes  of  Apo, 
10,312  ft.,  and  Malindang,  8,562  ft. 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  small,  but 
the  Agusan  and  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Mindanao  traverse  the  greater  part 
of  the  island.  Lakes  are  numerous. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  rainfall 
heavy,  the  annual  fall  often  ex- 
ceeding 100  ins.  The  island  is  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes,  a  disastrous 
visitation  in  1897  causing  much 
damage,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  town  of  Zamboanga,  since 
rebuilt.  Hemp  and  copra  are  the 
chief  products.  Timber  is  largely 
obtained,  minerals  are  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  cattle  rearing  is 
carried  on.  The  inhabitants,  who 
number  510,000,  are  mostly  of 
Malay  stock,  about  one-third  being 
Christians,  and  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  Mahomedans. 

Minden.  City  of  Westphalia, 
Germany.  It  stands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Weser,  44  m.  from  Hanover. 
The  cathedral, 
begun  in  the 
llth  century, 
the  tower  being 
the  oldest  por- 
tion, has  some 
priceless  works 
of  art  in  its  trea- 
sury. Other  old 
buildings  are  S. 
Martin's  church 
and  the  town  hall,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  modern  ones.  The  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacture 
of  textiles,  beer,  tobacco,  soap, 
chemicals,  etc.,  and  the  building  of 
boats.  Made  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  the  8th  century,  Minden  was  a 
prosperous  commercial  town  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  fortified, 
and  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Pop.  26,500. 

The  bishop  of  Minden  was  one  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics  of  Germany. 
He  ruled  over  an  area  of  about  400 
sq.  m.  around  the  city,  and  sat 
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Miuden,  Germany.    South  facade  of 
the  llth  century  cathedral 

among  the  German  princes.  In 
1648  his  principality  was  handed 
over  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  thus  became  part  of  Prussia. 

Minden,  BATTLE  OP.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  the  French, 
Aug.  1,  1759.  Under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  a  British  and  Han- 
overian army  was  operating  in 
N.  Germany.  Defeated  at  Bergen 
in  April,  it  fell  back  before  the 
French,  who  occupied  Minden  in 
July.  To  retire  farther  would  have 
been  to  leave  Hanover  to  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  so  Ferdinand 
decided  to  fight. 

The  French  army,  60,000  strong, 
commanded  by  Contades,  occupied 
a  strong  position  to  the  S.  of 
Minden,  the  Weser  protecting  one 
flank,  and  a  morass  the  other.  The 
British  and  their  German  allies 
had  52,000  men,  and  the  engage- 
ment began  when  7,000  of  them 
were  sent  to  cut  the  enemy's  com- 
munications with  Kassel.  The 
French  met  this  threat  by  ordering 
a  general  attack,  which  was  antici- 
pated by  Ferdinand,  who  moved 
more  troops  into  the  threatened 
position,  while  six  English,  followed 
by  three  Hanoverian,  battalions 
advanced  to  the  attack. 

In  two  lines  they  marched 
steadily  across  the  plain,  swept  by 
a  cross-fire  from  both  flanks,  until 
they  were  charged  by  the  French 
cavalry,  which  they  routed  with  a 
most  destructive  fire  at  close 
quarters.  The  battle  was  won,  and 
the  French  army  fell  back  to 
Minden.,  Lord  George  Sackville 
refused  *  to  advance  with  his 
cavalry,  thus  enabling  the  French 
to  retreat  in  fairly  good  order. 
The  French  lost  7,000,  and  many 
guns  and  colours.  The  allies  lost 
2,600,  half  being  British,  of  whom 
about  10,000  were  on  the  field. 
The  six  Minden  regiments  are  12th, 
Suffolk ;  20th,  Lancashire  Fusiliers ; 
23rd,  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers ;  25th, 


King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers ; 
37th,  Hampshire ;  and  51st,  York- 
shire Light  Infantry. 

Mindoro.  One  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  ranking  seventh  in  size. 
Situated  S.  of  Luzon,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Verde  Island  Pas- 
sage, 7  m.  broad,  it  is  100  m.  long 
by  60  m.  broad,  and  covers  an  area 
of  3,850  sq.  m.,  excluding  several 
small  dependent  islands.  Its  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  rising  in  Mt. 
Halcon  to  about  8,850  ft.,  and  ex- 
tensively wooded.  The  rivers  are 
short  and  commercially  unim- 
portant, and  the  coast  is  free  from 
large  indentations.  Calapan  is  the 
capital.  With  the  exception  of 
savage  tribes  there  are  few  inhabi- 
tants. Pop.  30,000. 

Mine.  Excavation  made  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  some  metallic  or  other 
mineral  substance.  A  stone  quarry 
and  a  clay  pit  are  particular 
forms  of  mines.  Also,  broadly,  as 


MINE 

petroleum  is  a  mineral  and  the 
rights  in  it  underground  are  in- 
cluded among  mineral  rights,  an 
oil  well  is  another  particular  form 
of  mine.  A  sunk  pit  from  which 
rock  salt  is  extracted  is  obviously 
a  mine,  but  so  also  in  all  essentials 
is  a  brine  well.  * 

A  mine  may  be  a  mere  scratch- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  e.g. 
a  gold  placer  deposit  on  the  bank 
or  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  ;  an 
open  working  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
such  as  the  hydraulic  gold  mines  of 
California  and  Nevada,  some  of  the 
iron  mines  in  the  Midlands  of 
England  and  coal  mines  in  Spits- 
bergen, and  some  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  an  immense  underground 
series  of  caverns,  as  the  salt  mines 
of  Wielicksza  in  Galicia,  now  part 
of  Czecho-Slovakia ;  or  a  deep  pit 
terminating  in  low  workings,  such 
as  are  the  majority  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  world.  See  Coal ;  Gold ; 
Kimberley ;  Mining. 


Mine.     Pictorial  diagram  illustrating  sectional  view  of  the  shafts  of  a  coal 

mine,   showing   system  of  draining  and  pumping  water,  of   ventilating   the 

mine,  and  of  working  the  tunnels 
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Mine.    <  IMIV  of  explosive  in  a 

CAM,  used  in  naval,  and  soim-tiim •- 

in  Ian. I.  warfare.     They  were  first 

<  mployed  by  the  Americans  in  1776, 

hut    muucoessfully.       They    were 

i  tin'  <  i HIM  MII  War  and  the 

ivil  War,   in  which  last 

w. u ships   were 

destroyed  and   four  damaged    by 

I  I., -III.  '  111  tin-  Kll-io  .lap  llie-e  \\'.ir. 

they  caused  the  loss  of  the 

•  i     hat  tie, hip    Petropavlosk 

mid     the     Japanese      battleships 

••   and    Yashima.       In   the 

(Jreat  War  tiny  were  used  on  an 

enormous  scale  by  both  sides. 

Th.-  ( ;.  i  man  mines  were  metal 
cnorti  containing  from  50  to  450 
Id.  of  lii^h  explosive,  anchored  on 
the  bottom  and  moored  to  the 
anchor  by  a  cable  so  adjusted  that 
tin-  mine  automatically  "  took  up  " 
the  int. Muled  depth,  of  from  20  to 
:;nft  In-low  thesurface.  Themines 
in  a  field  were  laid  at  distances 
of  about  40  or  60  ft.  apart.  De- 
tnnution  of  the  mine  was  caused  by 
t  he  ship's  hull  striking  a  horn  in  the 
mine.  Mines  of  this  type,  laid  by  a 
German  surface-ship,  caused  the 
t  he  Audacious,  Oct.  27, 1914. 
Similar  mines,  laid  by  a  German 
.-ulimarine,  caused  the  loss  of  the 
Hampshire,  June  5,  1916,  and  of 
numerous  other  British  vessels, 
until  the  introduction  of  the 
paravane  (q.v.)  gave  British  vessels 
immunity  against  serious  damage 
liy  tliis  weapon. 

In  the  British  Navy  the  mines  at 
the  outset  were  defective,  often 
failed  to  "  take  up  "  proper  depth 
or  to  explode,  and  contained  too 
small  a  charge.  In  the  later  period 
of  the  war  they  were  transformed 
and  so  improved  that  they  became 
most  deadly,  indicting  on  the  Ger- 
mans a  loss  during  1917-18  of 
about  100  vessels  in  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland  alone.  Certain  types  of 
Uritish  and  American  mines  were 
confidential,  but  they  contained 
charges  of  300  lb.,  and  were  fitted 
with  "  antennae,"  or  thin  cables  of 
copper  wire  reaching  to  within  a 
lew  feet  of  the  surface,  contact  with 
which,  even  when  the  mine  was 
laid  very  deep,  produced  instant  ex- 
plosion. There  were  other  and  even 
deadlier  devices  which  remained 
I'fh'eial  secrets.  In  Germany, 
the  maximum  output  of  mines  was 
2,000  per  month  ;  in  Great  Britain, 
a  figure  of  5,000  per  month  was 
reached  in  1917  ;  and  in  the  U.S.A. 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  output 
was  1,000  per  day.  .Barrages  of 
mines  were  used  extensively  by 
the  Allies  in  the  later  stage  of  the 
war  to  shut  in  the  U  boats.  For 
destruction  of  submarines,  mines 
require  to  be  laid  very  deep. 

I-and  mines  were  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  Great  War 


P ;n  i  n nlarly  for  defence  against 
tanks.  nuwtod  of  heavy 

charges  of  high  explosives  buried 
in  i  he  in  omul,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  passage  of  a  heavy  weight  over 
them  would  cause  an  explosion. 
In  the  attack  on  the  llind.nhiir-.' 
Line,  Sept.  L".»,  l!»18,  ten  American 
tanks  were  destroyed  by  passing 
over  an  old  and  forgotten  tank 
mine-field.  See.  Explosives. 

Mine  Field.  Area  of  navigable 
water,  strewn  with  mines  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  vessels  not  pro- 
vided with  a  plan  of  the  safe  chan- 
nels. Mine  fields  may  be  laid  to 
operate  against  surface  vessels  or 
against  submarines  submerged. 
Some  of  the  mine  fields  laid  during 
the  Great  War  covered  hundreds 
of  square  miles  and  contained  tens 
of  thousands  of  mines.  For  the 
protection  of  neutral  shipping,  the 
British  admiralty  from  time  to 
time  published  notices  defining 
new  mined  areas.  Thus  in  April, 
1917,  they  announced  that  from 
April  the  dangerous  area  was  3  m. 
instead  of  4  m.  from  the  coast  of 
Jutland.  Similarly  instead  of  an 
area  extending  to  a  point  7  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Holland,  the  new 
area  included  the  limits  of  Nether- 
lands territorial  waters.  The 
British-laid  mine  fields  were  chiefly 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  area 
extending  from  the  N.  of  Scotland 
to  the  territorial  waters  of  Norway. 
See  Dogger  Bank. 

Minehead.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Somerset.  It 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  25m. 
from  Taunt  on, 
and  188  m.  from 
London,  with  a 
station  on  the 
G.  W.  Ely.  S. 
Michael's  church 
is  a  fine  14th  cen- 
tury building, 
with  a  beautiful 
rood  loft  and  other  features  of 
interest.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  is  built  on  the  side  of  North 
Hill,  a  bold  eminence  which  pro- 
tects the  lower  and  newer  part.  At 


Minebead  arms 


Minehead,  Somerset    Promenade  and  n 
frit* 


Quay  Town,  near  the  harbour, 
are  some  old  houses.  Minehead  is  * 
popular  watering-place,  from  which 
Kxmoor,  Lynton,  and  other  beauty 
spots  in  Somerset  and  Devon  can 
easily  be  reached.  It  was  a  flourish- 
ing port  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
for  a  short  time  was  a  corporate 
town.  From  1558  to  1832  it  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  it 
had  fairs  and  markets.  Market  day, 
third  Mon.  Pop.  3,450. 

Mine  -  laying.  Operation  in 
naval  warfare.  Submarine  mine- 
are  of  two  classes  :  observation 
mines  are  used  merely  for  local 
defence  and  detonated  electrically 
when  a  ship  is  seen  passing  over  the 
mined  area  ;and  con  tact  mines  which 
are  anchored  in  minefields.  The 
second  Hague  Convention  forbade 
the  setting  adrift  of  contact  mines, 
but  the  Germans  ignored  this 
prohibition  in  the  Great  War,  and 
there  is  no  method  by  which  mines 
breaking  adrift  from  their  moor- 
ings, as  they  often  will,  can  with 
certainty  be  made  innocuous. 

Mines  can  be  laid  by  almost 
every  class  of  vessel ;  converted 
cargo  ships  have  been  largely  em- 
ployed, and  special  mine-laying 
ships  have  been  built.  Two  of"  the 
German  cruisers  which  were  brought 
to  Scapa  Flow  after  the  armistice  in 
1918  had  been  specially  fitted  as 
mine-layers,  and  each  carried  about 
360  mines.  Italian  scouting  cruisers 
were  provided  with  mine-laying 
equipment,  and  each  carried  about 
100  mines.  Caution  is  required 
in  laying  mines,  but  the  safety  gear 
has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  few  disasters  occur. 

The  mine-layer  is  fitted  with 
rotary  gear,  and  an  endless  chain 
equipment,  which  engages  mine 
after  mine,  each  with  its  sinker  and 
line,  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  where 
they  are  drawn  aft  on  trolleys 
along  a  special  track,  and  dropped 
over  the  stern  in  succession.  The 
operation  is  partly  automatic,  but 
skilled  men  are  required  to  con- 
duct the  feeding  of  the  mine-laying 
gear.  Difficulties  arise  from  strong 
currents,  great  rise  and  fall  of 
tide,  heavy  seas, 
i  bad  weather,  and 
the  character  of  the 
bottom.  This  was 
the  case  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover 
from  1914  on- 
ward, where  the 
barrage  was  a  com- 
bination of  sub- 
surface mining 
and  an  intensive 
patrol.  The  ac- 
tivity  of  the 
U.S.  mining  ser- 
vice in  the  North 
Channel  mine 
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between  Scotland  and 
Norway  illustrates  what  can  be 
achieved.  A  new  type  of  mine  was 
used,  reducing  the  number  required 
and  also  cutting  down  by  two-thirds 
the  amount  of  wire  rope  necessary 
for  anchoring  the  mines.  In  all, 
56,570  mines  were  laid,  being  80 
p.c.  of  the  total  in  those  waters. 
On  one  occasion  5,520  mines  were 
laid  in  3  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Mine -laying  by  surface  boats  off 
the  coast  of  an  enemy  is  a  risky 
operation.  The  Germans  were 
the  first  to  employ  submarines 
specially  built  for  this  purpose. 
They  began  their  operations  in 
1915.  The  earlier  boats  were 
small,  very  slow  in  operation,  and 
crowded,  but  before  the  close  of 
hostilities  in  November,  1918, 
more  powerful  boats  were  at  work, 
each  carrying  a  gun.  The  method 
of  laying  mines  by  submarines  was 
altogether  different  from  that  em- 
ployed in  surface  vessels.  The 
mines  were  carried  in  pairs,  one 
i  above  the  other,  each  pan-  being 
stowed  in  a  special  shoot  or  air- 
lock. When  the  boat  reached  the 
scene  of  operations,  by  moving  a 
lever  she  would  release  one  mine, 
dropping  it  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shoot  with  its  sinker  and  line, 


whereupon  the  upper  mine  de- 
scended into  its  place,  ready  for  dis- 
charge in  the  same  way.  Water 
ballast  was  admitted  to  adjust  the 
trim  of  the  submarine,  which  was 
necessarily  altered  by  the  discharge 
of  the  mines.  A  number  of  British 
submarines  of  the  "  E  "  and  "  L  " 
classes  were  fitted  for  mine-laying, 
the  mines  being  loaded  into  ver- 
tical shoots  passing  through  the 
external  tanks.  See  Submarine; 
consult  also  Submarines,  Mines, 
and  Torpedoes  in  the  War,  C.  W. 
Domville-Fife,  1914;  The  Crisis 
of  the  Naval  War,  Viscount 
Jellicoe,  1920. 

Minenwerfer  OR  MINE  THROWER. 
Species  of  trench  howitzer  used  by 
the  Germans  in  1915.  It  threw  a 

200  Ib.  shell,  about 

3  ft.  9  ins.  in  length 
and  10  his.  in  dia- 
meter, and  large 
spherical  bombs. 
See  Howitzer. 

Mineo  (anc. 
Menaenum). 
Town  of  Sicily,  hi 
the  prov.  of 
Catania.  Situated  on  a  hill,  21  m. 
by  rly.  S.W.  of  Catania,  it  was 
founded  by  the  Sicel  leader  Duce- 
tius  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 


tury B.C.  Near  Lacus  Palicorum 
was  the  temple  of  the  Palici, 
revered  as  the  holiest  place  in 
Sicily.  Pop.  10,000. 

Mineralogical  Society.  Society 
established  for  the  study  of  miner- 
alogy and  kindred  subjects.  It  was 
founded  in  1876,  and  subsequently 
united  with  the  Crystallogical 
Society.  Meetings,  at  which  papers 


Minenwerfer. 


Type  of  German  trench  howitzer  loaded 
with  large  bomb 

are  read,  are  held  four  times  a 
year  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W. 


Tht  length  of  this 
Line  determine 


the  depth  the  Mine 

will  float  under     -.Plummet 

the  surface 


AShipcnstrikingtheMine^-causes 
it  to  revolve  until  the  Contact 
Lever  strikes  the  siW&  causes 
the  explosion 

The  weight  of  th.e 


Plummet  strikes 
bottom,  this 
instantly  locks 
Windlass 


to  d  Sinker  wen  pulls 
the  Mine  untterto 


Connecting  Cable 
[Weight  to  keep 
'  connecting 
Cable  taut 


Inner  Case  contamm 
Explosive.  The  Charge 
is  fired  by  the  pull  on 
the  Cable 


Outer  Case  to  help 
keep  Mine  well 
below  the  surface 
\  until  fired 


Anchoring^ 

Cable 


Mine-laying.    Diagram  illustrating  operation  of  twin  mines,  which  are  exploded  by  pressure  on  the  cable  connecting  them. 
Above,  descriptive  diagram  showing  how  mines  are  held  under  the  surface  and  exploded  by  a  passing  ship 
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MINERALOGY:     SCIENCE    OF    MINERALS 

Orenvtlle    A.   J.    Cole.    P.R.8..    ProfeMor   ot 
Geology,  Royal    College   ot  Science.  Dublin 

This  Encyclopedia  has  articles  on  all  the  important  minerals,  e.g. 
<>i»nd ;     Gypsum ;    Iron,    etc.       See    also    Crystallography ; 
Geology;  Rocks 

portance.  Crystalline  material  Is 
requisite,  and,  if  possible,  the  work 
should  be  done  on  one  or  more 
actual  crystals  showing  traces  of 
external  form.  These  can  be 
scrutinised  for  possible  inclusions, 
and  here  a  polished  surface  of  a 
thin  section  examined  under  the 
microscope  is  of  service. 

The  results  of  analysis  have  in 
many  cases  been  checked  by 
synthesis,  i.e.  the  production  of  the 
mineral  artificially  from  known 
quantities  of  pure  chemicals.  In 
this  way  certain  anomalies  re- 
vealed by  analysis  have  become 
ascribed  to  the  solid  solution  of 
some  substance  in  the  others  that 
determine  the  fundamental  char- 
acters of  the  mineral.  The  excess 
of  silica  hi  natural  nepheline  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
artificial  sodium -aluminium  or 
potassium-aluminium  silicate,  has 
been  thus  explained.  The  anoma- 
lous sulphur  in  pyrrhotine,  min- 
eral ferrous  sulphide,  provides  an- 
other example. 

Grouping  of  Molecules 

The  same  chemical  molecules, 
however,  may  group  themselves 
variously  under  various  conditions, 
and  may  produce  a  series  of  crystals 
which  are  not  related  to  one  an- 
other under  the  fundamental  law 
of  crystallography.  Commonly  this 
difference  of  structure  is  accom- 
panied by  a  difference  in  specific 
gravity  and  in  hardness.  Two  or 
even  more  distinct  mineral  species 
may  thus  possess  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition. 

In  cases  of  polymorphism,  where 
the  same  substance  appears  in  two 
forms  (dimorphous),  three  forms 
(trimorphous),  or  even  more,  one 
form  is  usually  far  more  commonly 
produced  in  nature.  The  pre- 
dominance of  calcite  over  aragon- 
ite,  which  is  a  good  example,  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  change 
of  the  latter  mineral  into  the  for- 
mer in  geological  time. 

It  is  clear  that  an  amorphous 
mineral  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  independent  mineral  species. 
Separate  names,  however,  must  be 
assigned  to  amorphous  materials, 
since  we  cannot  speak,  for  ex- 
ample, of  amorphous  quartz,  but 
only  of  amorphous  silica. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  results 
of  the  measurement  of  the  angles 
of  crystals  (goniometry)  is  the  dis- 
covery that  differences  of  chemical 
constitution  involve  differences  of 
crystalline  form ;  while  even  the 


is    the    science    of 

initu nls,  and  a  mineral  may  be 
strictly  il-timd  as  an  inorganic 
Mil»t;mcc  with  a  constant  chemical 
i->.ni|i.i-iii.iii.  or  a  composition  that 
i  inly  by  the  partial  substitu- 
tion of  one  element  for  another 
under  recognized  chemical  laws. 
I'mlrr  favourable  conditions,  a 
mineral  ussumes  a  characteristic 
Him-  form. 

This  phenomenon  of  crystallisa- 
tion at  once  distinguishes  a  mineral 
from  a  rock,  and  excludes  from 
scientific  classification  as  minerals 
smli  substances  as  mineral  oils, 
coal,  and  slate.  Natural  alloys 
are  regarded  as  minerals,  as  also 
are  the  constituents  of  a  mineral 
occurring  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions, but  in  an  uncrystalline  or 
amorphous  state.  Natural  glass 
(obsidian)  is  not  a  mineral,  since 
it  contains  the  constituents  of 
several  species,  which  would  have 
separated  out  from  one  another 
under  suitable  conditions. 

The  classification  of  minerals  by 
cl(l(r  writers  was  hampered  by 
the  slow  development  of  chemical 
science  and  methods  of  analysis, 
and  the  proper  appreciation  of 
minerals  dates  only  from  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  century.  Miner- 
alogy, however,  is  not  merely  a 
classificatory  science,  but  one  of 
immense  philosophic  interest.  It 
is  the  natural  history  branch  of 
chemistry.  Since  we  receive  only 
meteoritic  substances  from  beyond 
the  earth,  even  our  organic  com- 
pounds have  those  found  in  minerals 
as  a  basis.  Radioactivity,  more- 
over, with  all  the  questions  raised 
by  it  as  to  the  succession  of  ele- 
ments in  time,  is  fundamentally 
concerned  with  minerals. 
Chemical  Examination 

The  most  important  character  of 
minerals  is  undoubtedly  chemical 
composition,  and  other  characters 
depend  very  largely  upon  this. 
Since  these  characters  are  often 
more  easily  determinate  than  the 
composition,  many  minerals  can 
now  be  identified  without  analysis. 
A  qualitative  chemical  examina- 
tion can,  however,  be  made  with 
ease  in  the  case  of  common 
minerals,  and  especially  of  metallic 
ores,  which  often  serves  for  identi- 
fication, and  the  mineralogist  or 
prospector  who  is  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe  has  here  a 
notable  advantage. 

For  quantitative  work,  the  purity 
of  a  specimen  is  of  the  first  im- 


substitution of  one  element  for 
another  to  an  extent  that  doe*  not 
warrant  the  erection  of  a  separate 
species,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
calcium  for  sodium,  in  many  fel- 
spars, produces  slight  change*  in 
the  angles  of  forms  that  remain 
very  similar  in  appearance.  A 
number  of  minerals  have  been 
styled  isomorphous  on  account  of 
their  close  similarity  in  crystalline 
structure,  which  can  commonly  be 
traced  in  such  cases  to  similarity  in 
molecular  structure. 

Planes  of  Cleavage 

The  fact  that  many  crystalline 
minerals  possess  regular  planes 
along  which  they  fracture,  a  pro- 
perty styled  cleavage,  is  of  great 
utility  in  determinative  work. 
Quartz  has  no  Cleavage,  breaking 
with  a  curving  fracture  like  glass  ; 
other  transparent  and  colourless 
minerals  which  show  cleavage 
when  struck  cannot,  then,  be  mis- 
taken for  this  very  common  sub- 
stance. Planes  of  cleavage,  more- 
over, are  related  to  the  crystalline 
structure  of  the  mineral  Where 
two  or  more  series  of  such  planes 
occur,  the  angles  between  them 
are  angles  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  substance  in  its 
external  form.  Hence,  many  frac- 
tured and  imperfect  specimens 
serve  just  as  well  as  good  crystals 
for  purposes  of  measurement. 

A  broken  mass  of  calcite,  in  the 
hands  of  the  pioneer  mineralogist 
Haiiy,  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  crystallisation 
in  mineral  species.  The  remark- 
able cleavage  of  mica,  whereby  it 
can  be  split  into  thin  elastic  sheets, 
ia  well  known  through  its  com- 
mercial applications. 

Crystallographic  studies  are, 
however,  for  the  laboratory.  The 
hardness  of  a  mineral,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  very  simple  instruments,  its 
specific  gravity,  can  be  readily  de- 
termined in  the  camp.  Hardness  is 
roughly  stated  by  comparison  with 
that  of  certain  well-known  minerals. 
This  is  the  method  of  Mohs,  who 
selected  the  following,  arranged  in 
ascending  order  :  1,  talc  ;  2,  rock- 
salt  or  gypsum ;  3,  calcite ;  4, 
fluor-spar ;  5,  apatite ;  6,  ortho- 
clase  felspar ;  7,  quartz ;  8, 
topaz ;  9,  corundum ;  10,  dia- 
mond. The  intervals  between  the 
hardnesses  hi  this  scale  of  minerals 
are  known  to  be  very  unequal; 
nevertheless,  it  serves  well  enough 
for  reference.  A  mineral  which 
scratches  orthoclase  and  is  also 
scratched  by  it  has  a  nominal 
hardness  of  6  ;  one  that  scratches 
apatite  and  is  scratched  by  ortho- 
clase has  a  hardness  stated  as  5'5. 
A  steel  knife  scratches,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  readiness  that  are 
soon  appreciated,  all  minerals  with 
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a  hardness  of  5 '5  or  less.  The 
thumbnail  scratches  those  with 
2 '5  or  less. 

The  specific  gravity  of  minerals  is 
measurable  with  far  more  accuracy, 
but,  owing  to  impurities  and  inclu- 
sions, it  need  not  be  stated  for  ordin- 
ary specimens  beyond  two  places  of 
decimals.  Crystals  too  small  for 
suspension  on  a  balance,  and  even 
tiny  fragments,  the  purity  of 
which  may  be  established  by  ex- 
amination with  the  microscope, 
may  be  immersed  in  liquids  of 
known  density.  A  liquid  denser 
than  the  mineral  may  be  diluted 
until  the  particle  neither  sinks  nor 
swims  upon  it.  This  method  is 
especially  applicable  to  gems,  and 
to  fragments  broken  from  ordinary 
rock-forming  minerals,  where  the 
crystals  are,  as  frequently  happens, 
very  small. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas  has  shown  that 
a  solvent  or  a  less  dense  prepara- 
tion may  be  added  to  a  column  of 
a  dense  liquid  in  a  test-tube,  so  as 
to  produce  a  column  the  density  of 
which  increases  downwards.  This 
is  due  to  the  slowness  with  which 
diffusion  takes  place.  The  density 
in  the  column  at  any  point  can  be 
ascertained  by  dropping  in  frag- 
ments of  minerals,  or  glass  beads, 
the  density  of  which  has  been  de- 
termined. With  these  as  indices, 
the  density  of  a  mineral  particle 
may  be  found  by  the  level  at 
which  it  comes  to  rest  in  regard  to 
the  levels  adopted  by  the  indices. 

Practised  mineralogists  at  once 
notice  the  relative  weight  of  a 
mineral  specimen  when  they  lift 
it  in  the  field.  There  is  here  a 
combination  of  senses ;  the  eye 
appreciates  the  volume  and  the 
hand  appreciates  the  weight.  In 
this  way  such  an  observer  is  not 
likely  to  mistake  a  lump  of  barytes, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  4  "5,  for  the 
similarly  white  and  cleavable,  but 
less  valuable,  mineral  calcite. 

The  optical  characters  of  minerals 
are  intimately  related  to  the  sym- 
metry of  their  crystalline  structure. 
This  symmetry  is  sufficient  in  the 
cubic  system  to  render  minerals  of 
that  system  optically  isotropic, 
that  is,  equally  affecting  light  rays 
whatever  their  direction  in  the 
crystal.  Such  minerals  possess 
single  refraction,  and  behave,  in- 
deed, like  amorphous  substances. 
The  transparency  of  large  masses 
of  calcite  long  ago  called  attention 
to  the  double  refraction  of  light  by 
minerals  of  other  systems,  and  this 
property  is  now  utilised  in  re- 
searches on  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope.  The  translucency  of 
most  rock-forming  minerals  in  such 
circumstances  has  made  optical 
characters  of  the  first  importance 
to  geologists. 


The  modes  of 
occurrence  of  min- 
erals are  often 
suggestive  of  their 
modes  of  origin.  A 
choice  specimen 
may  take  its  place 
in  the  cabinet,  but 
for  the  correct 
understanding  of 
it  we  must  learn 
its  place  in  nature. 
Many  crystals 
have  developed 
during  the  cooling 
of  molten  masses 
at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  far  more 
slowly  in  cauldrons 
underground.  In 
sedimentary  rocks 
the  minerals  may 
have  been  rounded 
by  friction  in  the 
beds  of  ancient 
rivers  or  on  the 
shores  of  long- 
forgotten  seas. 

In  the  parent 
rocks  we  encoun- 
ter  the    lodes    or 
veins,  which  repre- 
sent  the    infilling 
of  fissures    by 
emanations  from 
above  or  from  be- 
low.    The    main 
material    may 
be  something 
familiar,    such    as 
quartz    or  calcite, 
deposited  from   circulating  waters 
in  the  crust ;    but  hi  cavities  and 
interstices,   or  intimately  diffused, 
there    may    be    ores    of    lead    or 
copper,     or    even    metallic    gold. 
Often  nodules  or  concretions  have 
arisen,  looking  like  flattened  peb- 
bles,   but    sometimes   of    gigantic 
size.    The  siderite  (iron  carbonate) 
of  our  coalfields  has  collected  in 
this  massive  form  from  a  state  of 
diffusion  in  the  surrounding  shales. 
A  mineral  body  is  often  a  true  re- 
placement of  the  rock  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  its  concentration  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  outward 
diffusion  of  the  substance  origin- 
ally on  the  spot.     Considerations 
such  as  these  give  mineralogy  its 
rightful  place,  not  only  with  the 
physicist,    the    chemist,    and    the 
miner,  but  in  the  studies  that  re- 
veal the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
occurrence  of  minerals  is  that 
certain  types  of  minerals  occur 
together  with  great  frequency.  In 
saline  deposits,  for  example,  gyp- 
sum, rock-salt,  carnallite,  and  epso- 
mite  are  commonly  found  together, 
while  in  basic  rocks,  olivine,  augite, 
and  soda  lime  felspars  are  group 
minerals.  Such  groups  of  certain 


Mineralogy.  1.  Marcasite,  showing  internal  radial  struc- 
ture. 2.  Hopper-shaped  crystals  of  salt.  3.  Haematite, 
with  nodular  exterior  and  crystalline  internal  structure. 
4.  Dendritis  pyrolusite.  5.  Olivine  crystal.  6.  Pyrite. 
7.  Octahedral  crystals  of  Magnetite  in  Schist.  8.  Crystals 
of  Fluorspar.  9.  Quartz  crystals 

From  specimens  in  S.  Kensington  Museum  and  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology 

minerals  afford  a  link  between  the 
work  of  the  mineralogist  and  the 
geologist,  for  such  groups  of  miner- 
als have  been  formed  by  certain 
well-defined  geological  processes.  By 
metamorphic  action,  for  example, 
garnet,  tremolite,  vesuvianite,  etc., 
have  been  formed;  by  dynamo- 
metamorphism,  i.e.  by  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  new  minerals  have  been 
formed  from  others,  e.g.  orthoclase 
has  been  transformed  into  musco- 
vite,  olivine  into  tremolite,  pyroxene 
into  amphibole,  etc. 

Though  the  number  of  names 
given  to  minerals  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  5,000,  due  to  the 
erroneous  naming  of  varieties,  the 
number  of  minerals  known  is  about 
a  thousand. 
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Mineral  Waters.  Term  applied 

t ,,   wain-  r.mtaining  saline  ingre- 
md  often  c;u  I.. .iii.-  aeid  gas. 
My  u-fers  to  natural  waters 
\\hi.-li  me  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  either  mtornally  or  in  the 
I,, mi  of  baths.    Some  waters,  such 
Imatis  and  IVirier,  are  only 
sightly    impregnated    with   saline 
and  are  on  that  account 
Ily  adapted  for  use  as  table 
and   on   account  of  their 
11    from    iron   they   can    be 
mixed    with   whisky   without  dis- 
rnl.it. it  ion.     The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  aerated  waters. 

There  are  many  well-known  min- 
eral waters  containing  sodium  sul- 
phate (Glauber's  salt)  and  magne- 
sium sulphate  (Epsom  salt)  in  suffi- 
i -it-lit  quantity  to  make  them  useful 
saline  aperients.  This  class  of  water 
has  been  very  successfully  pre- 
pared artificially  in  Great  Britain 

A  number  of  natural  mineral 
waters  contain  iron  salts  and  are 
known  as  chalybeate.  Examples 
arc  Flitwick  (Bedfordshire);  Har- 
rogate ;  Llandrindod  (Wales) ; 
I'.ussatig  (France);  Spa  (Belgium); 
Tonbrioge  Wells.  Barium  occurs  in 
Llangammarch  (Wales)  water ; 
bromine  and  iodine  in  Wood  hall 
(Lincolnshire)  water ;  lithium  in 
Baden-Baden  water.  Other  waters 
such  as  Bath  are  radio-active  and 
give  off  argon,  helium,  niton, 
krypton,  and  xenon  gases.  Bath 
water  is  an  example  of  a  thermal 
mineral  water,  the  temperature  be- 
ing from  88°  to  120°  F.  Droit- 
\\ii-h  water  contains  about  2,712 
grains  of  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt)  per  pint,  and  is  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  98°  to  101°  F. 
for  muscular  rheumatism  and  sci- 
atica. See  Aerated  Waters  ;  Spa. 

Mineral  Waters  Duty.  British 
tax  first  imposed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Budget  of  1916.  It 
was  one  of  4d.  a  gallon  on  table 
waters  prepared  with  sugar  or  fer- 
mented, and  8d.  a  gallon  on  all 
other  waters.  Cider  and  perry 
were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4d.  a 
gallon.  The  duty  on  sweetened 
table  waters  was  abolished  in  1924. 

Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain.  British  trade  union  of 
coal-workers.  It  was  established  in 
1888  with  a  membership  of  36,000, 
being  a  federation  of  about  20  in- 
dependent organizations,  notably 
the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association 
(1858)  and  the  Lancashire  Miners' 
Federation  (1881).  From  1889  on- 
wards the  national  conferences  of 
miners  were  held  under  its  direc- 
tion. The  strike  of  July-Nov., 
1893,  when  it  had  increased  to  over 
200,000  members,  was  its  first 
great  trial  ot  strength.  From  1918- 
24  Frank  Hodges  was  secretary, 
and  in  1919  the  federation  secured 


the  nomination  of  six  of  the  statu- 
tory commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  coal  industry.  The 
'federation  then  and  throughout 
1920  made  a  determined  stand  for 
nationalisation  of  the  industry. 
With  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
way Men  and  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union,  it  formed 
the  triple  alliance  of  British  labour. 
In  I'.iL'O  its  membership  was  nearly 
900,000.  Its  resistance  to  the  call 
for  reduced  wages  culminated  in 
the  national  stoppage  April  1-June 
28,  1921.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
65,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 
See  Coal ;  Trade  Unions. 

Minerva  (Lat.  from  the  same 
root  as  mens,  mind).  In  classical 
mythology,  the  Italian  goddess 


Minerva.     Antique  statue  of  the  Greek 
goddess,  Vatican  Palace,  Rome 

whom  the  Romans  identified  with 
the  Greek  Athena.  One  of  the  chief 
Roman  deities,  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temple  on  the  Capitol.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and 
the  patroness  of  all  the  arts 
and  crafts.  After  her  identification 
with  Athena  she  became  the  god- 
dess of  war,  and  spoils  were  often 
dedicated  to  her.  A  festival  was 
held  in  her  honour  at  Rome  from 
the  19th  to  the  23rd  day  of  March. 
See  Athena. 

Miner  vino -Murge.  Walled 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Apu- 
lia. It  is  28  m.  by  rly.  S.S.W.  of 
Barletta,  and  produces  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  olive  oil.  There  are 
quarries  near  by.  Pop.  17,000. 

Mine  Surveyors,  INSTITUTE  OF. 
British  society.  It  was  founded  by 
the  chief  surveyors  of  the  largest 
collieries  in  South  Wales  in  March, 


1919.  The  object*  of  the  institute, 
which  is  governed  by  a  council 
composed  of  two  representatives 
from  each  branch,  are  to  secure  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  survey- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  to  lay  plans 
for  the  development  of  mineral 
areas,  and  to  vaiuate  the  same,  and 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
the  profession,  as  well  as  to  safe- 
guard the  training  and  status  of  its 
members.  Mine  surveyors  are  em- 
ployed to  make  surveys  and  plans 
of  the  surface  and  mineral  work- 
ings ;  they  also  keep  the  royalty  ac- 
counts. The  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1911 
requires  all  mine  surveyors  to  be 
certificated. 

The  institute  has  eight  branches, 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  Midland 
Counties ;  North  Wales ;  North- 
umberland and  Durham ;  Scotland; 
South  Wales ;  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire ;  and  Yorkshire ;  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  about  800.  A 
large  amount  of  technical  work  has 
been  accomplished,  and  full  records 
of  this  are  contained  in  their  Trans- 
actions, which  are  issued  quarterly. 

Mines,  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OP.  Lon- 
don teaching  institution.  It  was 
founded  in  1851  under  the  title  of 
The  Government  School  of  Mines 
and  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts, 
through  the  initiative  of  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche,  F.R.S.,  and  as  one 
product  of  that  development  of 
public  interest  in  technical  educa- 
tion which  followed  upon  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Its  title  has 
been  frequently  changed,  and  in 
1881  it  was  completely  reorganized 
in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  South  Ken- 
sington. In  1890  it  was  called  The 
Royal  College  of  Science  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  it  is  now  em- 
bodied in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. There  are  schools  of  mines  in 
various  mining  centres,  three  of  the 
best  known  being  the  schools  at 
Camborne  in  Cornwall,  at  Johan- 
nesburg, S.  Africa,  and  at  Chem- 
nitz in  Saxony. 

Mine-sweeping.  Mine-sweep- 
ing is  the  antidote  to  mine -laying. 
It  comprises  two  main  depart- 
ments :  that  by  which  a  pathway  is 
cleared  for  shipping,  which  is  the 
sphere  of  the  mine-trawler ;  and 
that  by  which  a  ship  clears  a  path- 
way for  herself  by  the  agency  of 
the  paravane. 

At  the  beginning  of  "the  Great 
War  the  only  British  organization 
actually  existing  for  mine-sweeping 
was  a  nucleus  of  vessels  formed 
originally  by  Lord  Fisher.  Twelve 
trawlers,  manned  by  naval  ratings, 
were  employed  for  instructional 
purposes,  and  there  was  a  small 
trawler  reserve.  Mine-sweeping 
stores  had  been  distributed,  and 
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Mine-Sweeping.    Pictorial  diagram  showing  how  the  sweeping  wire,  drawn  by  two  vessels,  catches  the  mines  without 
exploding  them.     When  a  number  have  been  thus  collected  they  are  exploded  by  a  heavy  charge 


officers  had  inspected  the  areas 
they  were  to  command.  At  the  close 
of  hostilities  the  British  navy  pos- 
sessed 31  paddle  mine-sweepers,  57 
twin-screw  mine-sweepers,  and  9 
"  tunnel "  mine-sweepers.  But  the 
major  part  of  the  work  was  con- 
ducted by  a  great  force  of  trawlers, 
drifters,  yachts,  motor-boats,  and 
other  vessels,  officered  and  manned 
by  crews  drawn  from  the  entire  sea- 
faring community.  They  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  all  the  waters 
surrounding  the  British  Isles,  at 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
Otranto  barrage,  and  for  a  long 
time  at  the  Dardanelles,  often 
under  fire  and  the  menace  of 
bomb-dropping  aeroplanes. 

The  general  system  is  based  on 
that  of  trawling  for  fish,  but  the 
mine-trawlers  work  in  pairs,  steam- 
ing abreast  at  the  required  distance 
and  dragging  between  them  a 
weighted  steel  wire  sweeping 
hawser.  When  the  hawser  en- 
counters the  mooring  of  a  mine  it 
cuts  or  breaks  it,  and  the  sub- 
merged case  rises  to  the  surface, 
where  it  may  be  exploded  by  gun- 
fire. Other  systems  have  been 
tried,  including  an  explosive  sweep, 
but  most  of  the  mine-sweeping  in 
the  war  was  achieved,  with  several 
varieties  of  equipment,  by  this 
simple  and  direct  system.  The 
operations  of  the  mine-trawlers 
in  the  war  were  directed  to  the 
sweeping  of  the  sea  avenues,  thus 
made  safe  for  shipping ;  and  prac- 
tical immunity  was  fully  secured  for 
those  ships  which  obeyed  the  navi- 
gational instructions  they  received 
before  sailing.  .  :  . 

Mine-sweeping  by  trawlers  did 
not  end  with  the  hostilities.  In 
March,  1919,  infinitely  more  mines 
required  to  be  swept  up  than  had 
been  removed  during  the  war.  A 
Mine  Clearance  Service  was  organ- 
ized numbering  over  13,000,  and  to 
its  members  the  king's  badge  was 
issued.  It  was  disbanded  in  Nov., 
1919.  But  mine-sweeping  con- 
tinued, and  not  until  the  middle 
of  1921  was  the  North  Sea  fully 
cleared  of  mines.  For  many  years 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  dis- 


asters from  drifting  mines  were 
not  infrequent  in  the  waters  of 
the  Far  East.  See  Paravane. 

Minette.  In  geology,  name  given 
to  an  igneous  rock  composed  chiefly 
of  orthoclase  felspar  and  biotite. 
Minette  is  rich  in  ferro-magnesian 
minerals.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ores  of  the  German  and  Belgian 
smelting  industries  and  belongs 
to  the  Jurassic  system  of  rocks. 
Minette  is  the  German  word  for 
iron  ore.  See  Iron. 

Minghetti,  MARCO  (1818-86). 
Italian  statesman.  Born  at  Bo- 
logna, Sept.  8,  1818,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  there, 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  made  a 
study  of  political  economy,  taking 
especial  interest  in  the  free  trade 
movement  in  England.  In  1846  he 
started  a  newspaper,  II  Felsineo, 
which  brought  him  such  reputa- 
tion that  in  1848  Pius  IX  made 
him  minister  of  public  works.  Very 
soon,  however,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Ital- 
ian  unity  and 
joined  the 
army  of 
Charles  Albert, 
distinguishing 
himself  at  the 
battle  of  Cus- 
tozza,  1848.  A 
friend  of 
Cavour,  he  be- 
came secre- 
tary-general to 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  minister  of  the 
interior.  From  1863-64  he  was 
prime  minister.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  London,  and 
held  a  similar  appointment  in  Vi- 
enna, 1870-73,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  again  became  prime  minis- 
ter, retaining  office  until  1876.  Min- 
ghetti died  at  Rome,  Dec.  10,  1886. 
Mingrelia.  Region  of  Georgia. 
It  is  in  the  dist.  of  Kutais  in  Trans- 
caucasia, and  is  a  vast,  extremely 
fertile  plain,  also  producing  iron, 
gold,  and  manganese.  The  inhabit- 
ants belong  to  the  Georgian  stock, 
though  speaking  a  distinct  lan- 
guage. Mingrelia,  the  ancient 
Colchis,  was  for  some  time  tribu- 
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tary  to  Georgia,  but  regained  its 
independence  in  1414.  It  was  an- 
nexed by  Russia  in  1867.  Area, 
2,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  230,000. 

Minho  OR  MINO  (anc.  Minius). 
River  of  N.W.  Spain  and  N.  Por- 
tugal. Rising  in  the  N.  highlands  of 
the  prov.  of  Lugo,  it  flows  through 
it  and  S.  W.  through  Orense.  It  then 
divides  Pontevedra  from  Vianna 
do  Castello  in  Portugal,  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  of  Guardia 
and  N.  of  Caminha,  after  a  course  of 
173  m.  The  area  of  its  drainage 
basin  is  est.  at  157,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
navigable  by  small  vessels  only  for 
some  25  m.,  up  to  Salvatierra  in 
Galicia.  Its  estuary  is  wide,  but  is 
impeded  by  a  sand  bar.  The  Sil  is 
its  chief  tributary. 

Miniature.  Although  the  word 
miniature  has  come  to  connote  size, 
i.e.  portraits  small  enough  to  be 
held  in  the  hand,  it  was  derived 
from  minium,  the  Latin  word  for 
the  red  lead  used  in  illuminated 
MSS.  for  the  delineation  of  illustra- 
tions in  small  size.  These  were 
doubtless  at  times  cut  out  and 
framed  separately. 

Probably  the  French  miniatures 
attributed  to  Clouet  were  actually 
cut  out  from  MSS.  Certainly  at 
first  miniatures  were  painted  on 
vellum,  parchment,  or  chicken 
skin,  stretched  upon  cardboard, 
usually  on  a  portion  of  a  playing 
card.  Thence  the  idea  was  adopted 
of  painting  actually  upon  card- 
board and,  in  the  17th  century,  on 
ivory.  Miniatures  have  also  been 
painted  on  copper  or  silver,  slate, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  marble. 

The  greatest  exponents  of  the 
art  have  been  Englishmen,  but  it 
received  ready  acceptance  on  the 
Continent,  and  some  of  the  best 
painters  in  the  18th  century  were 
Frenchmen  or  Swedes.  Some  of 
the  finest  miniatures  were  executed 
by  Holbein  (1497-1543).  Following 
him  came  Nicholas  Hilliard  (1537- 
1619)  and  his  followers  and  the  two 
Olivers,  Isaac  (d.  1617)  and  Peter 
(d.  1647).  Their  works  are  marked 
by  extreme  attention  to  detail, 
simple  technique,  a  striking  ab- 
sence of  shadows,  the  presence,  as  a 
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nil.-,  of  a  bright  blue  background, 
ill  in  representing' 
.1    roiiliire.        Colour 
scheme*  improved  as  time  went  on, 
<  Mivt-r  using  in    many   in- 
-i  a  rose-coloured  curtain,  or 
Minn-  sue!,  drapery.     The  Olivers 
ll(.\i.-<l  l.y  l!..,Uns(d.  1605), 
n  m. in  of  greater  ability;  who,  not 
entirely  iiculeeting  the  blue  back- 
ground, introduced  <_'lo\\in'_:  colour 
schemes,  and   painted   miniatures 
in  importance  than  his  pre- 
-iors  had  done. 

Ife  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Cooper  (l(>09-72),  who  excelled 
all  who  had  gone  before,  and 
\\  hose  work  indignity,  breadth, and 
ability  has  never  been  equalled. 
The  constantly  repeated  Walpole 
phrase  to  the  effect  that  a  minia- 
ture l>y  Cooper  is  like  a  life-sized 
\ Hi  Dyck  seen  through  the  small 
end  of  a  telescope  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  truth.  Cooper's  small 
portraits  are  perfect  reproductions 
of  character,  painted  with  mar- 
vellous truth,  keen  insight,  and 
^Inking  ability.  They  are  life- 
like representations,  subtle  de- 
lineations of  complex  character. 
Ifis  brother  Alexander  (d.  1660), 
who  worked  in  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Holland,  was  not  so  great. 
Lawrence  Crosse  (d.  1724)  was  a 
marvellous  painter  of  lace,  and  an 
i  ute  n  -sting  group  of  men,  who  should 
receive  attention,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lens  family  (18th  cen- 
tury), half  a  dozen  of  whom  were 
able  iiiin iat ure  painters. 

Working  on  Ivory 
The  second  great  period  of  Eng- 
lish miniature  painting  is  that  of 
the  18th  century.  The  introduc- 
tion of  ivory  had  given  fresh  pos- 
sibilities to  the  art,  and  revealed 
the  chance  of  brilliant  execution, 
luminous  quality,  and  all  the 
charm  that  .the  new  material, 
coupled  with  facility  of  brush - 
w  o  i  k.  could  originate.  At  the  head 
of  the  school  stands  Richard  Cos- 
way  (1740-1821),  a  man  who  had 
no  equal,  although  many  imitators, 
an  exquisite  colourist,  possessed 
of  just  the  right  ability  to  flatter, 
coupled  with  the  skill  of  repre- 
senting in  a  few  easy  strokes  the 
superficialities  of  the  faces  he  had 
to  represent. 

More  serious  in  his  intention, 
iinrl  also  more  solid  in  his  execu- 
tion, came  George  Engleheart 
(1T."»J  1829),  a  man  of  prodigious 
industry  and  extraordinary  ac- 
complishment. Of  quite  another 
sort  was  John  Smart  (1741-1811), 
a  profound  student  of  the  human 
face,  a  draughtsman  of  exquisite 
ability  and  rigid  perfection,  but 
a  lover  of  quieter  and  more  Qua- 
ker! ike  colour  schemes  than  were 
his  rivals. 


At  another  angle  stand  the  two 
I'limers,  notably  Andrew  (1763- 
1837),  remarkable  for  their  bril- 
liant portraits,  somewhat  mono- 
tonous, and  often  meretricious, 
Ixit  vivid,  palpitating,  attractive. 
Those  of  lesser  importance  were 
Meyer  (1735-89),  Ozias  Hum- 
phry (1742-1810),  Shelley  (d. 
1808),  Edridge  (1769-1821),  Wood 
(1768-1809),  Scouler  (d.  1810), 
and  Grimaldi  (1751-1830);  and 
around  them  were  the  numerous 
miniature  painters  of  the  18th 
century,  whose  work  crowded  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  day. 
Amongst  these  were  many  such 
as  Hill  (c.  1770-91),  Bogle  (c. 
1769-1803),  Vaslet  (fl.  1775), 
who  at  times  could  paint  a  minia- 
ture with  such  extraordinary  skill 
that  the  object  became  a  tour  de 
force  ;  but  these  occasional  por- 
traits were  like  meteors,  Sashing 
across  the  artistic  sky,  and  their 
usual  productions  were  on  a  far 
lower  level,  although  almost  in- 
variably artistic  productions. 
French  Miniature  Painters 

The  19th  century  saw  the  de- 
generation of  miniature  painting, 
although  the  works  of  Newton 
(1785-1869),  Ross  (1794-1860), 
Thorburn  (d.  1885),  and  others  are 
worthy  of  attention,  but  costume 
and  coiffure  were  not  favourable, 
and  the  period  could  not  be 
termed  an  artistic  one.  In  France 
miniature  painting  has  had  great 
exponents,  although  one  of  the 
greatest  French  miniature  pain- 
ters, Hall  (1739-93),  was  a  Swede 
rather  than  a  Frenchman.  French 
miniature  art,  however,  attained 
its  zenith  when  Isabey  (1767- 
1855)  and  Augustin  (1759-1832) 
were  working.  In  enamel  no  one 
has  ever  equalled  Petitot  (1607- 
91),  while  Prieur  (d.  1677)  comes 
very  close  to  him. 

Lately  the  art  has  shown  a  re- 
crudescence, and  there  are  skilful 
miniature  painters  living  at  the 
present  time.  Two  or  three  stand 
out  pre-eminent.  The  greatest  per- 
haps of  all  is  a  Dane,  J.  W.  Von 
Rehling  Qvistgaard.  The  leader 
in  England  is  Alyn  Williams,  and 
others  whose  names  deserve  notice 
are  Ernest  Lloyd,  Gertrude  Thorn  • 
son,  M.  Edgerley,  Bess  Norris,  P. 
Quinnell,  and  Laura  Hills.  See 
Cosway,  R. ;  Hazlitt,  W. 
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Minicoy.  One  of  the  Laccadive 
Islands,  Indian  Ocean.  It  u  an 
isolated  coral  atoll  between  the 
main  Laccadive  and  the  Andaman 
islands,  and  is  joined  with  the  8. 
group  of  the  Laccadives  under  the 
admini.stration  of  the  collector  of 
Malabar. 

Minim.  Smallest  practical  unit 
of  liquid  measurement  in  apothe- 
caries' or  wine  measure.  It  is  equal 
to  one  drop.  There  are  60  minims 
to  one  fluid  drachm,  480  to  a  fluid 
ounce,  and  9,600  to  one  pint.  The 
minim  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  m. 

Minim.  Musical  note  consist- 
ing of  an  open  oval  head  with  a 
stem,  &•  Its  time-value  is  one 
half  of  a  semi  breve  ( O)  or  two 
crotchets  (^).  It  is  sometimes  a 
pulse  note,  especially  in  Church 
music,  and  its  symbol  in  the  time 
signature  is  2.  Thus  f  means  three 
minims  in  a  bar.  See  Time. 


Minimum  (Lat.mintmv«,  small- 
est). Literally,  the  smallest  amount 
possible,  the  opposite  being  maxi- 
mum. A  minimum  price  is  the 
lowest  possible  price  which  a  pro- 
spective seller  will  take  for  his 
property.  See  Maxima  and  Minima. 

Minimum  Wage.  Term  gener- 
ally used  for  the  fixing  by  law  of 
the  lowest  wage,  or  rate  of  wages, 
at  which  a  worker  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  was  put  forward  in  the 
19th  century,  as  the  idea  of  laiswz 
faire  gave  way  to  that  of  state  in- 
terference in  industry,  and  to-day 
it  is  universally  accepted.  Owing 
to  variation  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  conditions  of  employment,  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
lay  down  a  universal  minimum. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  the  Trade 
Boards  Act  of  1909  which  sche- 
duled certain  industries  for  treat- 
ment, boards  to  be  set  up  in  these 
for  the  fixing  of  minimum  rates  of 
wages.  This  was  done  in  the  box- 
making,  tailoring,  lace-finishing, 
and  other  industries.  In  1912,  by 
the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage) 
Act,  the  miners  secured  minimum 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  joint  boards  of 
masters  and  men  in  the  various 
districts.  By  the  Corn  Production 
Act,  1917,  the  principle  was  ex- 
tended to  agricultural  labourers, 
whose  minimum  wage  was  fixed 
at  25s.  a  week.  Higher  rates 
were  afterwards  ordered  by  the 
various  district  boards,  but  the 
Act  was  repealed  in  1921. 

The  economic  objection  to  the 
minimum  wage  is  that  it  tends  to 
drive  the  less-efficient  workers 
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out  of  employment.  This  difficulty 
is  provided  for  in  the  various  Acts 
which  allow  persons  partly  in- 
capacitated to  be  paid  at  rates 
below  the  minima.  The  same 
principle  is  also  introduced  with 
regard  to  juvenile  workers  and 
learners ;  the  Trade  Boards  Act, 
for  instance,  allows  them  to  be 
employed  at  lower  rates.  In  1920, 
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in  connexion  with  the  strike  of  the 
agents  of  the  Pearl  Insurance  Co., 
it  was  generally  recognized  that 
£3  per  week  was  a  minimum  wage 
for  an  adult  male  worker.  The 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
also  enforced  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  See  Cost  of  Living ; 
Sweating  ;  Wages. 
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See  in  connexion  with  this  general  sketch  the  articles  Coal,  Gold, 

Lead,    Tin,  etc.     See  also  Bord  and   Pillar ;    Cage ;   Longwall ; 

Prospecting :  and  other  subjects  connected  with  mining  operations ; 

Geology ;  Metallurgy  ;  and  Mineralogy 


The  art  of  mining,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  the  art  of  extracting 
mineral  substances  of  intrinsic 
value  from  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  rendering  them  marketable. 
The  word  mineral  is  here  used  in 
its  legal  and  commercial  sense,  and 
not  as  defined  by  mineralogists ; 
furthermore,  the  word  extracting  is 
not  intended  to  apply  merely  to  the 
removal  of  the  mineral,  but  to  all 
the  operations  incidental  to  the  ex- 
traction, and  further,  it  is  ap- 
plied so  broadly  as  to  include  not 
merely  the  mechanical  act  of  sever- 
ing the  mineral  from  its  deposit  in 
the  earth's  crust,  but  also  to  cases 
where  such  severing  is  performed 
quite  indirectly.  For  example, 
boring  for  oil  is  included  under  the 
general  head  of  mining. 

Mining  must  have  been  amongst 
the  earliest  of  the  technical  arts. 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  skilled 
miners  as  well  as  metallurgists,  and 
in  their  time  special  legislation  was 
enacted  to  regulate  mining,  show- 
ing that  the  industry  was  one 
of  considerable  importance.  In 
Roman  times  mining  was  carried 
on  extensively  throughout  all 
Roman  colonies,  and  Central 
Europe  in  particular  was  the  seat 
of  an  important  mining  industry. 
In  Britain  mining  must  have  been 
pursued  vigorously  even  before  the 
Roman  occupation  ;  the  fact  that 
the  Phoenicians  traded  to  Cornwall 
for  tin  is  quite  generally  admitted, 
while  evidence  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in 
Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers. 

Early  Mining 

The  first  systematic  description 
of  mining  methods  is  that  given  by 
Georgius  Agricola,  manager  of  the 
mines  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
whose  De  Re  Metallica  was  pub- 
lished in  1556.  The  miner's  tools 
were  picks  and  pointed  bars  for 
working  soft  ground,  and  wedges 
and  hammers  for  harder  ground, 
while  the  hardest  rocks  were  at- 
tacked by  firesetting.  This  process 
consisted  of  laying  a  great  fire  of 


wooden  billets  against  the  face  of 
the  rock  to  be  worked,  the  flames 
being  directed  on  to  the  rock. 
When  this  had  been  sufficiently 
heated,  the  fire  was  raked  back  and 
water  thrown  on  the  heated  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  thus  shattered 
and  fissured  sufficiently  to  enable  it 
to  be  broken  out  by  means  of 
wedges  ;  when  the  solid  face  was 
again  reached,  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  so  on.  This  method 
continued  in  limited  use  in 
Southern  Norway  until  as  recently 
as  1884. 

Use  of  Gunpowder 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  first 
great  improvement,  that  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
modern  methods,  had  been  made, 
namely,  the  application  of  gun- 
powder to  the  blasting  of  rocks. 
Gunpowder  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  blasting  until  1613, 
when  it  was  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Saxon}'.  It  continued  to  be 
the  only  explosive  used  until 
Schonbein  discovered  gun-cotton 
in  1846,  while  in  the  year  following 
Sobrero  discovered  nitro-glycerine ; 
these  substances  were  not  used  at 
all  extensively  until  Nobel  pro- 
duced dynamite  in  1866  and  blast- 
ing gelatine  in  1875.  Meanwhile 
Bickford  had  rendered  all  blasting 
easier  and  safer  by  the  invention  of 
the  safety  fuse  in  1831,  and  electric 
shot  firing,  first  used  in  mines  about 
1870,  contributed  still  further  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of 
the  mining  industry. 

Long  before  this,  however,  the 
steam  engine  had  been  invented. 
Its  first  use  in  mines  is  said  to 
date  from  1711,  and  it  has  affected 
every  aspect  of  mining  engineering; 
in  particular  it  has  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  mechanical  means  of 
getting  mineral,  as  witness  the  rock 
drill  and  the  mechanical  coal- 
cutter. The  first  conception  of  a 
mechanical  drill  was  due  to  an 
American,  Fowle,  who  patented 
such  a  machine  in  1871,  but  it  was 
first  really  employed  by  Sommeil- 
ler  at  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  in 
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1861  ;  two  years  later  it  was  ap- 
plied to  mining  at  Moresnet  in  Bel- 
gium, and  mechanical  drilling  in  all 
its  different  forms  is  to-day  an 
essential  in  mining  operations. 

Coal-cutting  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  much  earlier ;  the  first 
record  of  an  attempt  at  mechanical 
coal-cutting  was  a  patent  taken  out 
by  Menzies  in  1761,  which  was  not, 
however,  successful.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  other  inven- 
tors, and  the  prototype  of  the 
machines  in  use  to-day  appeared 
soon  after  1850 ;  the  first  disk  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1851,  the  chain  machine  in  1853, 
and  the  bar  machine  in  1856. 

The  general  result  of  these  great 
modifications,  the  use  of  explosives 
and  of  mechanical  power,  has  been 
to  bring  about  the  present  aspect  of 
the  mining  industry,  namely  inten- 
sive mining,  where  the  object 
aimed  at  throughout  is  that  of  pro- 
duction on  the  largest  possible 
scale.  Until  about  1870  mining 
was  practically  confined  to  rich  de- 
posits, or  such  as  could  be  worked 
on  a  small  scale  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  Modern  mining  aims  at 
the  working  of  low-grade  or  poorer 
deposits,  utilising  mechanical 
means  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
reduce  working  costs. 

Principles  of  Modern  Mining 
Modern  mining  has  thus  become 
an  exceedingly  complex  art.      It 
includes : 

1.  Prospecting  or  searching  for 
minerals,  including,  of  course,  pro- 
specting by  means  of  boreholes. 

2.  Opening  up  mineral  deposits 
by  means  of  shafts  or  adits  as  may 
be  necessary. 

3.  Exploitation  or  the  getting  of 
minerals  properly  speaking,  cover- 
ing all  methods  of  getting  by  hand 
and  machinery,  dredging,  blasting, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  lay- 
ing out  the  mine  in  order  that  all 
the    various    operations    may    be 
performed  most  economically. 

4.  Transportation,  covering  the 
various    methods    employed    for 
transporting  the  broken  mineral  to 
the  surface. 

5.  Keeping    the    workings    free 
from  foul  air  and  water,  this  cover- 
ing the  subjects  of  ventilation  and 
drainage;    under  this    head   may 
also  be  considered  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners,  the  lighting  of  mines,  and 
prevention  of  colliery  explosions. 

6.  Mineral  after  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted is  only  exceptionally  clean 
enough  to  be  marketable,  and  it 
usually  has  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion, or  more  often  a  series  of  oper- 
ations,  to  fit  it  for  the  market ; 
these  operations  are  included  under 
the  term  "  dressing  "  ;  in  the  case 
of  coal  this  is  often  spoken  of  as 
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i    washing,"    an    unfurl  unite 

(••nil,  l  lenders  necessary 

•  of  the  further  phrase     dr\ 

eleiming     of    coal,"     when     such 

Is  are  employed. 

l'i     ill    mining    operations    the 
methods    adopted    depend    essen- 
tially   upon    the    nature    of    the 
1 1   deposits   which   it   is   in 
tended  to  work.    For  this  purpose 
!  il>- posits  may  be  classified 
as  (a)  Symphytie  deposits,  that  is, 
deposit"   \\hieli   form  an  essential 
part  of  a  geological  formation,  and 
are  therefore   stratified  and   form 
more  or  less  continuous  beds  ;    as 
examples  of  these  may  be  quoted 
coal    seams,    beds    of    iron -stone, 
beds  of  rock  salt,   the  auriferous 
"reefs"  of  the  Witwatersrand,  the 
cupriferous    schists    of    Mansfeld, 
etc. ;  (6)  Epactic  deposits,  or  de- 
which  do  not  form  members 
of  a  jreological  formation  ;    these 
ib-divided  into  : 

(1)  Veins,  like  the  lead  veins  of 
Al-ti'ii,  the  tin  veins  of  Cornwall, 
the  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  Cali- 
fornia, etc.  (2)  Irregular  deposits  or 
masses  which  may  assume  many 
different  forms  ;  amongst  these 
are  included  such  deposits  as  the 
red  haematites  of  Cumberland,  the 
lenticular  deposits  of  cupriferous 
pyrites  in  the  Huelva  district,  the 
immense  masses  of  magnetite  of 
Kiinmavaara,  etc.,  in  Northern 
Sweden,  the  nickel  and  copper- 
bearing  pyrites  deposits  of  Sudbury, 
Canada,  the  porphyry  deposits  of 
the  Western  States  of  America, 
consisting  of  masses  of  monzonite, 
portions  of  which  are  sufficiently 
rich  in  disseminated  copper  ores 
to  constitute  them  an  ore  of  that 
metal,  etc.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
methods  of  searching  for,  opening 
up,  and  working  these  deposits  must 
be  conditioned  essentially  by  the 
nature  of  the  deposits  themselves 
and  by  their  mode  of  occurrence. 
Scope  of  Prospecting 

Prospecting  operations  include 
various  methods  of  searching, 
trenching,  etc.,  on  the  surface, 
and  more  particularly  deep  boring 
operations  for  the  discovery  of 
deep-seated  mineral  deposits.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  can  be  applied 
with  much  advantage  in  the  case 
of  the  bedded  deposits  referred 
to  under  a  above  ;  they  are  also 
frequently  used  for  deposits  of  the 
6(2)  type,  when  these  are  known 
or  supposed  to  be  of  reasonably 
large  dimensions  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, practically  useless  for  veins, 
for  since  these  latter  lie  approxi- 
mately vertical  and  carrying 
generally  their  values  in  relatively 
restricted  areas,  a  borehole  put 
down  from  the  surface  would  in  all 
probability  miss  the  deposits 
altogether,  or  even  if  it  penetrated 


them  it  uuiild  IM-  purely  a  matter 
of  accident  whether  it  happened 
to  strike  a  rich  or  a  poor  j> 
Very  deep  boreholes  have  been 
put  down  in  searching  for  coal,  oil, 
and  the  auriferous  reefs  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  the  deepest  bore- 
hole in  the  world  being  at  Zcu- 
chow,  Rybnik,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
which  has  reached  a  depth  of  7,350 
ft.  ;  another  one  at  Virginia, 
U.S.A.,  is  7,310  ft.  deep. 

Mineral  deposits  are  opened  up 
either  by  means  of  tunnels  driven 
in  from  the  surface,  usually  spoken 
of  as  adits  or  day  drifts,  or 
else  by  means  of  shafts.  The  first 
named  method  is  only  applicable 
in  mountainous  or  broken  ground, 
where  considerable  portions  of  the 
deposit  lie  at  a  higher  point  than 
some  readily  accessible  portion  of 
the  surface,  as  for  example  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley.  Relatively  few 
mineral  deposits  are  situated  so 
advantageously  as  to  admit  of  this 
method  of  attack,  which  is  natur- 
ally always  employed  whenever 
possible.  In  most  cases  where  an 
important  deep  adit  is  driven,  it  is 
arranged  to  serve  as  a  drainage 
adit,  as  a  means  of  access  to  the 
deposit,  and  as  a  travelling  road, 
by  means  of  which  the  minerals 
wrought  in  the  mine  are  trans- 
ported to  the  surface. 

Types  ol  Shafts 

By  far  the  greater  number  of 
mineral  deposits  are  opened  up  by 
means  of  shafts,  this  being  natur- 
ally the  usual  method  when  deal- 
ing with  bedded  deposits.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  deep  shafts 
in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
probably  the  deepest  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  shaft  at  Morro 
Velho  in  Brazil,  which  has  reached 
a  depth  of  5,826  ft.  Shafts  as  a 
general  rule  are  vertical,  but  in- 
clined shafts  are  sometimes  used, 
either  to  follow  down  a  steeply 
pitching  deposit,  or  to  get  past 
some  obstacle.  Ordinary  shafts 
are  either  rectangular  in  cross  sec- 
tion or  circular,  local  custom 
being  often  the  sole  guide  as  to 
which  should  be  employed. 

Thus,  the  majority  of  colliery 
shafts  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  are 
rectangular,  while  similar  shafts 
sunk  under  similar  conditions  S. 
of  the  Tweed  are  almost  without 
exception  circular.  The  cost  of 
sinking  a  shaft  and  the  methods 
employed  in  sinking  it  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
strata  to  be  passed  through,  par- 
ticularly as  to  whether  they  are 
water-bearing  or  not ;  shafts 
through  strata  carrying  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  water  are 
generally  sunk  by  blasting.  A 
small  amount  of  water  may  be 
hoisted  by  buckets,  but  it  is  more 


usual  t<>  employ  pumps  ;  the  lining 
of  such  shaft*  depends  mainly  upon 
their  form.  Rectangular  shaft*  are 
generally  timbered,  circular  shaft* 
are  lined  with  brick  work.  The 
cost  of  sinking  increase*  rapidly  if 
water  is  met  with,  anything  more 
than  100  gallons  per  minute  adding 
greatly  to  the  outlay  and  to  the 
time  required  for  the  operation. 
Shafts  for  Deep  Sinkings 

At  Horden,  co.  Durham,  shafts 
were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1 ,260  ft.  by 
ordinary  methods,  using  pumps, 
against  a  flow  of  9,000  gallons  per 
minute,  but  this  is  by  far  the  largest 
amount  that  has  ever  been  success- 
fully dealt  with  in  this  way.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  especially  in 
the  case  of  deep  sinkings,  a  flow  of 
2,000  to  3,000  gallons  per  minute 
necessitates  the  use  of  special 
methods,  and  even  much  smaller 
quantities  of  water  than  these  may 
render  ordinary  methods  prohibi- 
tive, if  layers  of  quicksand  of  any 
thickness  have  to  be  passed  through. 
Shafts  in  wet  ground,  however 
sunk,  are  usually  lined  watertight, 
either  by  the  use  of  cast  iron  tub- 
ing (quite  exceptionally  steel), 
concrete,  or  in  recent  times  more 
often  ferro-concrete. 

The  subject  of  exploitation,  or 
the  getting  of  minerals,  involves 
not  only  the  actual  severance  of 
the  mineral  from  its  deposit,  but 
the  entire  subject  of  laying  out  the 
mine  to  best  advantage,  and  the 
special  methods  used  for  attacking 
the  face  of  the  mineral. 

(a)  Bedded  deposits,  like  coal 
seams  or  beds  of  ironstone,  usually 
lie  at  very  flat  angles,  and  the 
methods  usually  described  as  bed 
mining  are  applicable  to  them, 
as  to  all  other  deposits  lying 
more  or  less  horizontally  and  of 
moderate  thickness,  as  is  typi- 
cally the  case  with  the  majority  of 
coal  seams  in  this  country.  There 
are  two  main  methods  employed, 
usually  classified  as  Longwall  and 
Bord-and-Pillar,  both  described 
under  their  respective  headings. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
longwall,  that  known  generally 
as  advancing  longwall  being  the 
most  usual ;  in  what  is  known  as 
retreating  longwall  the  roads  are 
driven  to  the  boundary  and  the 
longwall  face  is  brought  back 
towards  the  shaft,  leaving  the  goaf 
on  the  in-bye  side  of  the  coal, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  goaf  roads.  This  is 
the  safest  and,  as  regards  actual 
working,  the  cheapest  form  of  long- 
wall,  but  is  not  applicable  except 
in  the  case  of  comparatively  small 
royalties. 

Bord-and-pillar  working  differs 
from  longwall  essentially  in  that 
the  coal  is  gotten  in  two  distinct 
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operations,  known  as  working  in 
the  whole  coal  and  working 
brokens.  Practice  in  bord-and- 
pillar  "working  varies  considerably 
in  different  districts.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  system  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Welsh  stall  method  ;  in 
this,  stalls  12  to  18  yds.  wide  are 
driven,  leaving  ribs  of  coal  18  to 
24  yds.  between  them  ;  when  the 
stall  has  been  carried  forward  to 
the  full  length  as  laid  out,  the 
men  in  it  turn  round  and  work 
backwards,  each  winning  off  half 
the  width  of  the  rib. 

Under-cutting 

The  actual  operation  of  coal- 
getting  is  usually  performed  by 
kirving,  or  under-cutting  the  seam, 
either  in  the  coal  itself,  or  in  a  band 
of  sufficiently  soft  material  beneath 
the  seam,  or  occasionally  in  the 
seam  itself.  The  coal  may  then  be 
broken  or  wedged  down,  but  more 
often  has  to  be  brought  down  by 
drilling  shot-holes  in  the  coal, 
and  blasting.  The  operation  of 
under-cutting  is  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  collier's  work,  and  this 
is  now,  when  conditions  are  suit- 
able, performed  by  coal-cutting 
machinery.  In  a  few  cases  the  whole 
of  the  coal  is  got  by  scalloping, 
that  is,  hewing  down  the  whole  of 
the  seam  with  the  pick;  but  this 
method  is  only  applied  to  soft 
coals,  especially  intended  for 
coking,  where  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  getting  round  coal. 

(6)  Mineral  veins  are  usually 
opened  up  by  means  of  a  series  of 
levels,  which  may  be  from  50  to 
200  ft.  apart  vertically  ;  these  may 
either  be  driven  in  as  day  drifts,  or 
more  often  are  set  off  from  a  shaft 
at  corresponding  depths.  The  level 
is  then  carried  along  the  vein,  and 
the  vein -stuff  between  each  pair  of 
levels  is  won  off  by  stoping.  This 
is  what  is  usually  known  as  over- 
hand stoping,  where  the  stope  is 
carried  upwards  from  the  level. 
The  older  method  of  under- hand 
stoping,  or  carrying  a  stope  below 
the  floor  of  the  level,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  special  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule  only  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  a  mineral  vein  are 
worth  further  treatment,  although 
the  entire  vein  has  often  to  be 
broken  down  in  order  to  get  the 
valuable  portion.  Such  of  the 
material  as  is  not  worth  further 
treatment,  which  is  usually  known 
as  deads,  is  left  in  the  stopes.  and 
the  workers  in  over-hand  stoping 
rise  up  on  the  pile  of  deads  thus 
formed. 

Passages  known  as  shoots,  pas- 
ses, mill-holes,  etc.,  are  arranged  at 
intervals  through  the  deads,  and 
through  these  the  payable  ore  is 
sent  down  to  the  levels,  along 
which  it  is  trammed  out  to  the 
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day  or  to  the  shaft,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  some  parts,  notably  in 
West  Australia,  the  method  known 
as  rill-stoping  is  employed ;  this  is 
a  form  of  over-hand  stoping  in 
which  the  back  of  the  stope, 
instead  of  being  practically  hori- 
zontal, is  carried  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
In  contradistinction  to  rill-stoping, 
ordinary  over- hand  stoping  is  some- 
times designated  flat -back  stoping. 
In  relatively  wide  veins  lying  at  not 
too  flat  an  angle,  with  good  walls, 
where  the  whole  of  the  vein-stuff 
is  worth  working,  shrinkage  stoping 
or  magazine  mining  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  This  is  a  system 
of  over-hand  stoping  in  which  the 
broken-down  ore  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  stopes,  the  men 
standing  on  it  to  do  their  work, 
and  only  enough  ore  being  drawn 
off  to  leave  room  for  working. 
This  operation  is  continued  until 
the  stope  has  reached  its  full 
height ;  it  then  forms  a  magazine 
of  broken  ore,  which  is  drawn  off 
as  may  be  required  ;  meanwhile, 
of  course,  other  magazine  stopes 
are  being  started. 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Slices 

(c)  The  method  of  working  mas- 
ses depends  largely  upon  the  form 
of  the  mass  and  the  nature  of  the 
mineral,  and  is  subject  to  numer- 
ous modifications.  Sometimes  such 
masses  are  worked  by  a  succession 
of  vertical  slices  running  the  full 
length  between  adjoining  cross- 
cuts, which  are  driven  across  a 
deposit  as  may  be  required.  Some- 
times horizontal  slices  are  carried 
either  longitudinally  or  trans- 
versely across  the  deposit.  The 
method  of  top-slicing  or  caving  is 
used  extensively,  especially  where 
the  mineral  is  comparatively  soft 
and  where  its  value  is  not  very 
great,  so  that  it  is  imperative  to 
adopt  a  cheap  method  of  extrac- 
tion, even  though  this  may  involve 
the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
mineral  itself.  It  is  quite  largely 
used  in  the  red  haematite  deposits 
of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
Square  set  mining  has  been  used 
mainly  in  North  America,  and 
consists  of  supporting  the  excava- 
tions by  a  framework  of  strong 
rectangular  sets  of  timber  ;  it  can 
only  be  used  where  timber,  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  where  the 
mineral  to  be  extracted  has  a 
comparatively  high  value.  The 
method  of  magazine  mining 
already  referred  to  is  quite  often 
used  in  the  mining  of  masses. 

In  modern  mining  practice  the 
use  of  rock  drills  and  explosives  is 
universal ;  piston  drills,  in  which 
the  drill  point  is  rigidly  attached 
to  a  piston  caused  to  reciprocate 
by  the  action  of  compressed  air, 
are  generally  used  for  sinking  and 
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drifting  as  well  as  in  large  stopes 
or  other  workings  ;  in  a  more  con- 
fined space,  hammer  drills,  in  which 
the  reciprocating  piston  strikes  a 
rapid  succession  of  blows  on  the 
end  of  a  drill  held  by  the  machine, 
are  usually  preferred. 

Open -cast  mining  is  used  in 
exceptional  cases  where  deposits 
occur  either  outcropping  to  the 
day,  or  under  a  relatively  shallow 
cover  of  barren  overburden. 
Mechanical  excavators  and  steam 
navvies  are  often  used. 

Alluvial  mining  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
work,  and  is  applied  to  the  getting 
of  auriferous  alluvials,  tin-bearing 
gravels,  etc.  These  are  got  by 
hydraulic  mining,  which  consists 
of  disintegrating  and  washing  down 
the  deposits  by  means  of  very 
powerful  jets  of  water  under  a 
pressure  of  several  hundred  feet 
of  head  directed  against  the  face 
of  the  rock  by  monitors  or  giants  ; 
or,  when  such  deposits  lie  at  low 
levels,  and  especially  when  below 
water  level,  they  are  generally  won 
by  dredging. 

The  mineral  when  obtained  has  to 
be  transported  underground  by  suit- 
able means  to  the  mouth  of  the  adit 
or  to  the  shaft,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  modern  practice  this  is  always 
done  in  mine  wagons,  trams,  or 
tubs,  consisting  of  rectangular 
bodies  carried  on  four  wheels  and 
running  on  suitably  laid  rails.  They 
sometimes  carry  5  tons,  sometimes 
only  2  or  3  cwt.  For  short  dis- 
tances such  mine  cars  may  be 
pushed  by  men  or  lads,  but  for 
longer  distances  horse  haulage  is 
employed.  In  important  mines, 
where  large  quantities  of  mineral 
have  to  be  carried  over  quite  con- 
siderable distances,  amounting 
sometimes  to  several  miles,  mecha- 
nical haulage  is  almost  invariably 
used.  In  mines  working  bedded 
deposits,  like  coal  and  ironstone 
mines,  the  methods  usually  adopted 
are  those  of  rope  haulage. 

Underground  Mechanical  Transport 
Other  methods  of  underground 
transport  are  electric  locomotives, 
compressed  air  locomotives,  and 
so-called  fireless  locomotives,  in 
which  steam  under  reduced  pres- 
sure is  employed.  Ordinary  steam 
locomotives  are  not  suitable  for 
underground  work,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  instances,  where  large 
main  adits  are  available.  The  use 
of  electric  locomotives  is  growing 
rapidly,  trolley  locomotives  being 
used  on  the  main  roads,  and 
storage  battery  locomotives  for 
secondary  haulage  purposes.  In 
longwall  mining  face  conveyors 
of  various  types  are  coming  into 
extensive  use. 
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Afii-r     tin'     mineral     has     been 

t    tn    tin-   shaft    linttorn,   it 

n!ii>t  be  hoisted  or  wound  uptntin- 

Miifare.    Thf  \\i-rk  i-   |tcrfi. lined  liy 

u  11  id  i  ii-    <  urines,    which    are   still 

steam-driven,      although 

and  powerful  rli.in. 

winder*  have  been  introduced,  and 

air  111  MI,  ,  rssful  operation. 

I 'limping  ia  necessary  in  moat 
mines,  tinman  it  is  noteworthy 
i  hat  the  quantity  of  water  met 
\\itli  in  deep  mines  is  usually  con- 
.-ideralily  less  than  in  shallow  ones, 
A  number  of  different  systems  of 
pumping  are  adopted.  Sometimes 
pumps  are  placed  in  the 
shaft,  earh  pump  having  a  lift  of 
-e  \eial  hundred  feet  when  it  de- 
livers water  into  a  cistern,  from 
whieh  the  pump  immediately  above 
it  draws  its  supply,  and  so  on  until 
the  water  is  discharged  at  the  sur- 
face. In  many  cases  underground 
electric  pumps  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  above,  there  being 
serious  objections  to  a  heavy  set 
of  pumping  spears  working  in  a 
shaft.  Opinions  are  pretty  equally 
divided  between  electrically  direct- 
driven,  high-speed  multi-stage  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  three-throw  ram 
pumps  driven  by  suitable  gearing 
from  a  motor,  each  type  having 
its  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

Ventilation  is  necessary  in  a 
mine  in  order  to  supply  the  miners 
with  fresh  air,  to  remove  the  foul 
air  produced  by  respiration,  by  the 
combustion  of  lamps  or  candles, 
and  by  the  gases  evolved  from 
explosives ;  far  more  important  is 
the  removal  of  large  volumes  of  gas 
given  off  from  the  deposit  itself,  or 
from  the  adjoining  strata.  In  col- 
lieries fire-damp  is  evolved  in  con- 
siderable volume,  and  in  certain 
collieries,  as  well  as  in  certain  metal 
mines,  large  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  sometimes  given  off. 
Ventilation  is  usually  produced  by 
means  of  a  suction  fan,  modern 
practice  favouring  relatively  small 
fans  running  at  high  velocity. 
In  extensive  coal  mines  modern 
practice  uses  the  system  known  as 
splitting  the  air  current,  each 
separate  district  being  ventilated 
independently  of  the  others  by  a 
special  stream  of  air  split  off  from 
the  main  current,  and  diverted  int(» 
the  district  in  question. 

The  subject  of  explosions  in 
coal  mines  deserves  mention.  Such 
explosions  are  due  to  two  causes, 
either  to  the  ignition  of  a  mixture 
of  tiro-damp  and  air,  which  forms 
an  explosive  mixture  that  can  be 
fired  by  a  flame  or  a  spark,  or  to  a 
cloud  of  finely  divided  coal  dust 
suspended  in  air,  which  also  forms 
an  explosive  mixture,  though  lees 
easily  ignited  .than  the  gaseous 
mixture  above  referred  to.  It  is 
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generally  admitted  that,  provided 
the  proper  precautions  are  observed, 
a  gas  explosion  should  be  practic- 
ally an  impossibility.  The  problem 
of  dust  explosions  cannot  be  con- 
sidered quite  so  completely  solved 
as  that  of  gas  explosions.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  generally  ad- 
mitted that  if  coal  dust  is  mixed 
with  50  p.c.  of  incombustible  dust 
of  a  suitable  degree  of  fineness,  the 
mixture  is  thus  rendered  incapable 
of  explosion,  and  modern  legisla- 
tion has  adopted  this  method. 

It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances 
that  a  mineral,  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine,  is  directly  marketable  as 
such,  and  it  usually  requires  more 
or  less  preparation  for  the  market. 
All  methods  of  such  preparation 
are  generally  included  under  the 
term  of  "  dressing." 

The  amount  of  dressing  required 
varies  within  very  wide  limits  ;  at 
the  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have 
those  minerals  that  really  require 
no  dressing  at  all,  as  when  iron  ore 
is  loaded  direct  into  railway  trucks 
by  means  of  a  steam  shovel ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  there  are 
such  extremely  complex  mineral 
substances  as,  say,  tin  ore,  which 
may  consist  of  vein -stuff  containing 
quartz,  felspar,  and  other  non- 
metallic  minerals  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  iron  pyrites, 
arsenical  pyrites,  wolfram,  and  tin 
stone,  where  only  the  last  named, 
or  possibly  the  last  two  or  three, 
have  any  real  economic  value,  and 
their  proportion  may  not  exceed 
1  p.c.  of  the  total  mass  treated; 
such  an  ore  has  to  undergo  a  very 
complex  series  of  operations,  includ- 
ing crushing,  washing,  calcining, 
re-washing,  magnetic  separation. 

The  most  modern  method  of 
separation  is  that  depending  upon 
differences  in  the  surface  tensions 
of  minerals  brought  in  contact  with 
an  air-water  interface.  This  differ- 
ence in  surface  attraction  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
processes  for  separating  minerals 
by  flotation  ;  the  origin  of  these 
processes  may  be  sought  in  the 
discovery  by  C.  V.  Potter,  in 
1901,  that  it  was  possible  to  float 
up  the  zinc  blende  from  finely 
crushed  Broken  Hill  ores  in  New 
South  Wales.  Since  then  the  method 
has  been  extensively  developed, 
and  in  1920  no  less  than  70,000,000 
tons  of  mineral  were  treated  by  it ; 
without  such  a  process  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  to  advantage 
a  number  of  low-grade  deposits 
of  copper  ore  which  are  being  so 
extensively  worked  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  producing 
quite  a  considerable  proportion  of 
tne  world's  supply  of  copper.  The 
process  ia  also  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  coal. 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy,  IN- 
STITUTION OF.  British  institution, 
founded  1892,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1915.  It  devotes 
attention  to  both  the  practical 
side  of  mining  and  to  research 
work.  At  the  monthly  meetings 
from  Oct.  to  May  technical  papers 
are  read,  and  afterwards  published 
in  Transactions.  The  institution 
also  issues  to  members  a  monthly 
bulletin.  Its  offices  are  at  1, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  B.C. 

Minion.  In  printing,  a  type  one 
size  larger  than  nonpareil  and  one 
size  smaller  than  brevier.  Also 
known  as  7 -point,  it  runs  to  about 
10  lines  to  an  inch  in  depth.  In 
French  it  is  called  mignonne ;  in 
Italian,  mignone ;  in  Spanish, 
minona ;  in  German  and  Dutch, 
colonel.  The  type  called  emerald 
in  Britain,  and  in  size  between 
nonpareil  and  minion,  is  known  in 
the  U.S.A.,  as  minionette. 

Minister.  Latin  word  meaning 
originally  a  servant.  It  is  now  used 
chiefly  in  two  senses  :  (1)  Members 
of  the  government  are  called  min- 
isters and  collectively  the  ministry, 
because  they  are  in  theory  the 
king's  servants.  The  head  of  the 
government  is  the  prime,  or  first, 
minister,  and  in  the  20th  century 
Great  Britain  adopted  the  custom, 
in  existence  in  France,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  countries,  of 
making  the  word  the  official  title  of 
the  heads  of  certain  departments, 
e.g.  the  minister  of  health.  A  min- 
ister without  portfolio  was  the 
designation  of  a  member  of  the 
Government  who  had  no  depart- 
mental duties,  among  such  being 
G.  N.  Barnes  and  Dr.  C.  Addison. 
Such  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
prime  minister  during  the  Great 
War,  and  afterwards,  but  in  1921, 
owing  to  a  widespread  protest,  such 
appointments  were  dropped.  It  ia 
also  used  for  those  who  are  sent  to 
represent  their  country  in  foreign 
capitals,  e.g.  the  British  minister  at 
Athens.  (2)  Men  ordained  for  ser- 
vice in  the  churches  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies  are  known 
usually  as  ministers,  or  ministers  of 
religion.  The  Church  of  England 
uses  the  form  clergyman.  See 
Clergy ;  Prime  Minister. 
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Ministry  (Lat.  minister,  ser- 
vant). Word  used  in  two  main 
senses :  In  religion  for  the  whole 
body  of  clergymen  or  ministers  of  a 
religious  body  and  their  work,  e.g. 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  in  politics  for  the 
body  of  ministers  of  the  crown. 
It  does  not  usually  include  the 
civil  servants,  but  only  the 
politicians  who  hold  their  offices 
temporarily  and  work  under  the 
party  system.  In  this  sense  the 
word  was  used  in  the  18th  century 
by  Swift,  Wilkes,  and  others,  and 
this  use  has  spread  from  England 
to  all  the  self-governing  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

Later  the  word  was  used  in 
another,  although  cognate,  sense. 
When  the  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire obtained  responsible  govern- 
ment they,  being  without  the 
historic  names  such  as  exchequer, 
treasury,  etc.,  began  to  call  their 


Mink.      Specimen  of  the  European 
species,  Putorius  lutreola 

departments  of  state  ministries. 
This  use  prevails  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere.  A  similar 
use  has  prevailed  in  France  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  has  recently  been  followed 
in  Great  Britain,  where  almost  all 
the  new  departments  of  state  are 
known  as  ministries.  In  France 
the  word  is  also  used  for  the 
building  in  which  the  ministry  is 
housed.  See  Health;  National 
Service;  Pensions. 

Miuite.  Belgian  safety  ex- 
plosive of  the  carbonite  type.  It 
contains  nitroglycerine,  25  p.c. ; 
potassium  nitrate,  35  p.c.  ;  flour, 
39'5  p.c.  ,  sodium  carbonate,  0'5 
p.c.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  collieries. 
See  Carbonite;  Explosives;  Safety 
Explosives. 

Minium  OR  RED  LEAD.  Name 
given  to  a  scarlet  crystalline  com- 
pound of  lead.  It  is  chiefly  lead 
orthoplumbate,  2PbO'PbO2,  and  is 
made  by  heating  massicot  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  Minium 
when  itself  heated  changes  to  violet 
and  then  black,  but  becomes  scar- 
let again  on  cooling.  Ignited,  it  is 
converted  into  lead  monoxide.  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  flint 
glass  and  as  a  paint.  See  Lead  ; 
Miniature.  .  • 
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Mink.  Name  given  to  three 
closely  related  species  of  carni- 
vorous mammals,  also  called  vison, 
belonging  to  the  weasel  (Mustela) 
tribe.  They  resemble  polecats  in 
general  form,  and  have  soft  glossy 
fur  and  a  bushy  tail.  In  colour 
they  range  from  yellowish  to  cho- 
colate brown,  and  the  chin  is  white. 
They  are  always  found  near  water, 
and  feed  mainly  on  frogs  and  fresh- 
water mussels,  but  also  catch  birds 
and  small  mammals.  All  have  a 
particularly  penetrating  and  dis- 
gusting odour. 

The  European  mink  is  found  in 
Poland,  Finland,  and  in  most  parts 
of  Russia ;  the  Siberian  species 
occurs  in  the  districts  E.  of  the 
Yenesei  river ;  and  the  American 
mink  is  widely  distributed  in  N. 
America.  The  fur  is  highly  valued, 
especially  that  of  Alaskan  speci- 
mens ;  and  incessant  trapping  has 
made  the  animals  scarce.  t 

Minneapolis.  City  of  Minne- 
sota, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Hennepin  co.  The  largest  city  of 
the  state,  it  stands  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  adjacent  to  St.  Paul, 
and  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  other 
rlys  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  lake  district  which  attracts 
many  visitors.  Among  its  buildings 
are  two  cathedrals,  the  university 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Minnehaha 
Park  covers  nearly  3,800  acres, 
and  contains  the  falls  familiarised 
by  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Minneapolis  is  the  largest  flour- 
milling  centre  in  the  world  and 
one1  of  the  foremost  in  the  lumber 
industry.  Machinery,  foodstuffs, 
linseed  oil  and  meal,  and  clothing 


are  also  important  manufactures, 
while  the  volume  of  its  wheat  trade 
is  unequalled.  Power  for  its  fac- 
tories is  provided  by  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  A  system  of  dams 
and  locks,  begun  in  1915,  have 
greatly  increased  the  supply.  The 
site  of  Minneapolis  was  visited  in 
1680  by  Father  Hennepin,  who 
gave  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  their 
name.  Settlement  began  about 
1847,  and  in  1856  Minneapolis  was 
incorporated  as  a  town.  It  be- 
came a  city  11  years  later,  and  in 
1872  St.  Anthony,  first  settled  in 
1837,  was  incorporated  with  it. 
Pop.  380,600. 

Minnesingers  (Ger.  minne, 
love).  German  lyric  poets  who 
flourished  for  about  200  years  from 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  earliest  minnesingers  developed 
the  native  lyric,  associated  with 
dancing,  but  about  1200  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Proven9al  trouba- 
dours modified  the  art.  Like  them, 
mainly  of  knightly  or  noble  birth, 
the  minnesingers  formed  a  school 
of  artificial  and  courtly  lyric,  with 
complicated  metrical  forms,  but 
they  differed  from  the  troubadours 
in  their  more  reverent,  semi- 
religious  treatment  of  love.  Many 
were  poets  of  nature,  and  some 
were  political  and  social  satirists. 
They  composed  the  musical  ac- 
companiment to  their  own  songs. 
Most  of  them  were  Swabians,  or  S. 
Germans.  Among  the  most  notable 
minnesingers — nearly  200  poets  are 
recorded  as  belonging  to  the  period 
— are  Heinrich  von  Veldeke,  Hein- 
rich  von  Morungen,  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofter- 
dingen,  Walther  von  derVogelweide, 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  and  Neidhart 
von  Reuental.  The  minnesingers 
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Minnesota.  Northern  state  of 
tiir  I'.S.A.,  lying  to  the  W.  of  L. 
Superior.  The  surface,  mainly  un- 
dulating, is  marked  by  a  few  large 
ami  many  smaller  lakes,  including 
Red  Lake  (345  sq.  m.)  and  Lake 
Itasca,  from  which  the  Missis- 
sippi river  takes  its  rise.  Besides 
the  Mississippi,  the  chief  rivers  are 
the  Minnesota,  Red,  and  St.  Croix, 
all  navigable,  and  utilised  to  sup- 
ply water-power.  Largely  an  agri- 
cultural state,  Minnesota  yields 
great  quantities  of  maize,  wheat, 
and  oats.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
considerable,  red  haematite,  gra- 
nite, and  limestone  being  worked. 
The  capital  is  St.  Paul  and  the 
largest  town  Minneapolis.  The 
Mesabi  iron  range  is  the  greatest 
iron  ore  district  in  the  world ; 
with  the  Vermilion  and  Cuyuna 
iron  ranges  it  is  situated  in  the 
forested  height  of  land  W.  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  state  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1858.  Its  area  is 
84,682  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,387,100. 

Minnow  (Leuciacus  phoxinus). 
Small  fresh-water  fish,  common 
in  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain 


Minnow.      Small  fresh-water  fish 
common  in  British  rivers 

and  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  roach  and  dace,  and  is 
distinguished  from  them  by  the 
broken  line  which  runs  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  It  varies  in 
length  from  three  to  six  inches,  and 
is  largely  used  as  bait  in  angling  for 
larger  species. 

Minoan.  Alternative  name  for 
a  pre-Hellenic  civilization,  also 
called  Aegean  or  Mediterranean. 
See  Aegean  Civilization ;  Crete. 


Minor.  In  law,  a  person  under 
J I  •,  •  .ira  of  age.  In  English  law  the 
term  infant  is  used  in  this  penso. 
See  Infant. 

Minor  (Lat.,  smaller).  In 
music,  a  term  applied  to  those 
intervals  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and 
7th,  which  are  less  by  a  semitone 
than  the  corresponding  major  in- 
tervals. As  commonly  used  in 
connexion  with  scales  and  keys, 
both  major  and  minor  in  their 
signification  are  obviously  absurd; 
they  are  merely  brief  and  con- 
venient ways  of  referring  to  the 
scale  or  key  with  the  larger  or 
smaller  3rd  and  6th  which  dif- 
ferentiate the  one  from  the  other, 
and  replace  the  older  expression, 
"  In  the  key  of  C  with  the  greater 
(or  lesser)  third." 

Minorca  (Sp.  Menorca).  Second 
largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain. 
So  called  from  its  being  smaller 
than  Majorca,  the  largest  island 
in  the  group,  it  is  25  m.  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  latter.  It  is  35  m.  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of 
10  in.  and  an  area  of  about  290 
sq.  m.  The  coast  is  indented  and 
rocky,  and  the  surface  hilly ;  the 
highest  point,  near  the  centre, 
rises  to  1,206  ft.  Cereals,  wine,  oil, 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  and 
flax  are  grown  ;  iron,  copper,  lead, 
slate,  marble,  alabaster,  etc.,  mined. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  reared.  A 
good  road,  built  by  the  British, 
runs  through  the  island  from  Ciu- 
dadela  to  Port  Mahon.  The  island 
is  rich  in  stalactite  caves,  mega- 
lithic  remains  and  ancient  towers 
(talayote),  and  other  sepulchral 
monuments.  Pop.  40,000.  See 
Balearic  Isles. 

Minorca  Fowl.  Breed  of 
domestic  poultry  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  island  whose 
name  they  bear.  In  reality  they 
appear  to  be  merely  a  red-faced 
variety  of  the  white-faced  Black 
Spanish  breed,  from  which  they 
differ  also  in  the  shorter  and 
stouter  body,  shorter  shanks,  and 
larger  combs.  Though  champion 
layers  of  large  eggs,  they  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sit.  See  Fowls, 
colour  plate. 

Minories,  THE.  London  thor- 
oughfare. It  runs  S.  from  Aldgatc 
High  Street  to  Tower  Hill,  -E.G., 
and  derived  its  name  from  the 
abbey  of  the  Minoresses  of  S.  Mary 
of  the  order  of  S.  Clare.  On  the 
abbey  site  was  built  the  old  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  rebuilt  in 
1706,  and  dismantled  in  1899, 
when  the  parish  was  united  with 
that  of  S.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  In 
a  vault  S.  of  the  altar  in  1851  was 
discovered,  in  tannin,  the  head, 
since  preserved  at  S.  Botolph's, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Edmund  de 


la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  executed 
1513,  or  of  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Henry  Grey,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  executed  1554.  Between 
the  16th  and  18th  centuries  a 
centre  of  the  gunsmith  trade,  the 
Minories  became  a  Jewish  quarter. 
The  thoroughfare  figures  in  Defoe's 
Journal  of  the  Plague  and  in 
Dickens's  novel,  Dombey  and  Son. 

Minor  Interval.  In  music,  an 
interval  containing  one  semitone 
leas  than  a  major  interval  of  the 
same  degree.  Thus,  C-E,  a  major 
3rd,  contains  4  semitones,  while  C-E 
flat,  minor  3rd,  contains  3  semi- 
tones. The  minor  triad  is  the 
sounding  together  of  a  note,  its 
minor  3rd,  and  its  perfect  5th,  e.g. 
C-E  flat-G. 

Minorites.  Name  adopted  by 
the  early  Franciscan  friars  as  an 
indication  that  they  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  less  than  the  other 
religious  orders.  The  female 
branch  of  the  order,  founded  by  S. 
Clare  about  1212,  adopted  the 
name  of  Minoresses.  They  are  now 
commonly  known  as  Poor  Clares, 
but  the  old  name  still  survives  in 
the  Minories,  London,  where  they 
had  a  convent.  See  Franciscans ; 
Poor  Clares. 

Minor  Planets.  Group  of 
planetary  bodies  numbering  over 
600,  the  orbits  of  which  tie  be- 
tween those  of  the  planets  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  and  for  the  most  part 
nearer  to  Mars.  See  Asteroids. 

Minos.  In  Greek  legend,  king 
and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  He  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  by  Europa,  brother  of 
Rhadamanthus,  and  father  of 
Deucalion,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra. 
His  wife  was  Pasiphac,  daughter 
of  Helios,  who  brought  forth  the 
Minotaur,  which  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  When  Daedalus  fled  from 
Crete,  Minos  pursued  him  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  killed  by  Cocalus. 

The  foregoing,  which  is  the  ver- 
sion of  the  legend  in  the  ordinary 
accounts,  represents  Minos  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  Other  accounts 
represent  him  as  an  able  monarch, 
who  made  Crete  a  great  maritime 
power,  cleared  the  seas  of  pirates, 
and  by  wise  legislation  promoted 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  After 
death  Minos  was  m&de  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  dead  in  Hades. 
Recent  archaeological  discoveries 
throw  remarkable  light  on  the . 
legend.  The  labyrinth,  i.e.  house 
of  the  double  axe,  which,  like  the 
bull,  was  the  object  of  a  cult  at 
Cnossus,  is  probably  the  great 
palace  there,  with  its  intricate 
passages.  A  wall-painting  of  the 
Minoan  age  represents  a  bull  toss- 
ing boys  and  girls.  Botli  Athens 
and  Sicily  came  under  Minoan  in- 
fluence. See  Aegean  Civilization; 
Daedalus ;  Theseus.  Pron.  Mynoss. 
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MINSTRELS'  GALLERY 


Minotaur.  In  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, a  monster  with  the  head  of  a 
bull  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was 
the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  a  bull 
sent  to  Minos  from  Poseidon  the 
sea-god.  The  monster  was  kept  in 


Minotaur.     Sculpture  representing 

Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur,  by 

C.  Ramey 

Lou»n,  Paris 

a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Dae- 
dalus (q.v.),  and  a  yearly  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens 
from  Athens  was  given  it  to 
devour.  Theseus,  however,  came 
with  one  contingent  of  youths  and 
maidens,  and  with  the  help  of 
Ariadne  slew  the  monster  and 
found  his  way  through  the  laby- 
rinth. See  Ariadne  ;  Labyrinth  ; 
Theseus. 

Minotaur.  Name-ship  of  a  class 
of  three  British  cruisers,  viz.  Mino- 
taur, Shannon,  and  Defence,  built 
1906-9.  They  were  520  ft.  long, 
74  J  ft.  in  beam,  had  engines  of 
27,000  h.p.,  giving  a  speed  of  23 
knots ;  their  displacement  was 


H.M.S.  Minotaur.     British  cruiser,  built  1906-9,  which 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Jutland 

Crlbb,  Southsea 

14,600  tons  ;  armament,  four  9'2- 
in.,  ten  7'5-in.  guns,  and  three  tor- 
pedo tubes  ;  and  armour  4  to  6  ins. 
on  the  side,  1£  ins.  on  the  pro- 
tective deck,  and  7  his.  on  the  gun 
positions.  Another  Minotaur  was 
an  ironclad  cruiser,  built  in  1863. 
See  Figurehead. 


;  Minsk.  Government  and  town  of 
Russia.  The  former  was  part  of  the 
ancient  Lithuania,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  government  of  Vitebsk, 
E.  by  Mohilev  and  Chernigov,  S.  by 
Kiev  and  Volhynia,  W.  by  Grodno. 
Its  area  is  35,000  sq.  m.  In  the  N.  W. 
it  is  high  and  dry,  hi  the  S.E.  low 
and  swampy. 

Minsk,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, stands  on  the  Svisloch,  a 
tributary  of  the  Beresina,  and  the 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Libau-Romny 
rlys.,  275  m.  N.E.  of  Warsaw. 
Considerable  trade  is  done  in  flax, 
hemp,  corn,  timber,  and  leather. 
Fighting  took  place  here  in  the 
Great  War,  and  between  the  Poles 
and  Bolshevist  troops  in  1920.  The 
former,  after  capturing  the  town, 
abandoned  it  in  Oct.  A  peace 
conference  was  held  here  in  Aug.  of 
that  year,  but  on  its  breakdown 
negotiations  were  resumed  at  Riga. 
Pop.  117,000. 

Minster  (Lat.  monaslerium, 
monastery).  Term  originally  ap- 
plied to  a  church  to  which  a  mon- 
astic fraternity  was  attached,  as 
hi  the  case  of  Sherborne,  Wim- 
borne,  and  Beverley  minsters. 
Latterly  it  is  more  loosely  used  for 
the  principal  church  or  the  cathe- 
dral of  a  city,  as  York  Minster. 
The  corresponding  German  term 
Miinster  is  employed  for  cathedrals 
hi  the  Protestant  cities  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Rhineland.  See 
Cathedral. 

Minster  OR  MINSTER-IN-SHEP- 
PEY.  Village  of  Kent.  It  is  on  the 
island  of  Sheppey,  3J  m.  from 
Sheerness,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  light  rly.  S.  Mary's 
Church,  part  of  which  is  Saxon,  is  a 
fine  building. 
There  was  a 
convent  here  hi 
the  Middle  Ages, 
of  which  there 
are  some  few 
remains.  Oysters 
are  cultivated, 
and  Minster  is 
visited  by  plea- 
sure-seekers. 
Pop.  3,200. 

Minster  OR 
MINSTER -IN- THA- 
NET.      Village    of 
Kent.     It  is  4  m. 
from     Ramsgate, 
with  a  station  on 
the  S.E.  &  C.  Rly. 
S.  Mary's  Church 
has  beautiful  Norman  and  Early 
English  work,  the  nave,  tower,  and 
miserere    stalls    being    especially 
notable.     About  700  a  monastery 
was  founded  here,  and  later  an- 
other, dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  was  established.    Both  were 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  pre- 


sent  church  is  the  successor  of  the 
one  belonging  to  the  older  monas- 
tery. Pop.  2,400.  *• 

Minster  Lovell.  Parish  of  Ox- 
fordshire, England,  on  the  river 
Windrush,  between  Witney  and 
Akeman  Street.  The  ruined 
moated  manor  house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  William,  llth 
Baron  Lovel,  and  there  is  a  legend 
that  his  descendant,  Francis,  13th 
baron  and  1st  Viscount  Lovel,  a 
Yorkist,  died  of  starvation  hi  a 
secret  chamber  while  hiding  after 
the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.  A  skele- 
ton, believed  to  be  his,  was  found 
in  a  walled-up  room  in  1708.  The 
15th  century  Perpendicular  church 
was  once  a  cell  to  the  French  abbey 
of  Ivry.  It  contains  some  inter- 
esting monuments  and  brasses, 
and  was  restored  about  1865. 

Minstrel  (old  Fr.  menestrel,  one 
who  ministers).  Singer  or  per- 
former on  a  musical  instrument,  or 
both,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Corre- 
sponding with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scop  or  gleeman,  of  whom  Widsith 
(q.v.)  was  a  type,  the  minstrel 
proper,  or  jongleur,  came  to  Eng- 
land at  the  Norman  conquest. 
Minstrels  were  at  first  executants 
rather  than  poets,  though  they 
might  be  both.  Frequently  a  com- 
pany of  minstrels  attended  on  a 
troubadour  to  render  his  work. 
Their  popularity  may  be  gauged 
from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  depicted  in  manuscripts, 
and  by  the  minstrels'  gallery  (q.v.). 

Minstrels  were  largely  the  re- 
tainers of  noble  families,  and  those 
unattached  were  welcome  guests 
at  the  houses  of  the  rich  wherever 
they  wandered.  The  decline  of 
chivalry,  the  spread  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  probably  also  the 
rise  of  the  drama,  combined  to 
bring  about  the  decline  of  the  min- 
strel, and  he  drifted  into  one  of  the 
wandering  classes  treated  as  vaga- 
bonds and  beggars  hi  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country  the  minstrel  lingered 
on  for  some  time,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  shows  his  minstrel  singing 
of  Border  chivalry  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  William  III.  See  English 
Wayfaring  Life  hi  the  Middle  Ages, 
J.  J.  Jusserand,  Eng.  trans.  L.  T. 
Smith,  1891 ;  and  a  chapter  on 
The  Decay  of  Minstrelsy  in  The 
History  of  English  Poetry,  6  vols., 
W.  J.  Courthope,  1895-1910.  (  * 

Minstrels'  Gallery.  In  the 
medieval  mansion,  a  gallery  or 
balcony  (q.v.)  projecting  into  the 
hall  (q.i.),  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
fessional minstrels  attached  to  the 
household.  Underneath  was  usually 
a  passage,  screened  off,  and  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen  and 
buttery.  The  gallery  was  a  common 


MINT 

*  and  Tudor 

niijilos  fftmuin  at 
Oxford  and  C,uiil>ridge. 

Mint  (Mentha).  Genus  of  peren- 
nial   herbs   of   the   natural   order 
10,  widely  distributed  out- 
•'.<•    tropics.        They    have 
•i^  rootstocks,  square  stems 
and    l>i\Mii-li'-i,    piiiiL'ciit  aromatic 
and    purplish     flowers    in 
u  IK  i!  Is.   Ten  species  are  recognized 
vc.s  of   I'.ittain,  (»f  which  the 
important    are    peppermint 
(M.  piperita),  yielding  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  the  same  name    ('/.'•.); 


Hint.    Plants  of  water  mint,  showing 
foliage  and  rounded  flower-beads 

pennyroyal  (M.  pulegium);  spear- 
mint or  lamb-mint  (M.  spicata), 
grown  in  gardens  for  making  mint- 
sauce,  and  yielding  oil  of  spear- 
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mint.  Menthol 
is  obtained  from 
M.  arveiuia.  A 
supply  of  green 
leaves  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the 
winter  by  growing 
in  a  temperature 
of  60°. 

Mint  (Lat.  7/wn- 
ela).  Government 
office  where  mon- 
ey is  coined.    The 
British  Mint  dates 
from  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  when  mints 
were  scattered  all 
over  the  country. 
Gradually      their 
number  was  reduced,  until  early 
in  the  18th  century  all  coins  for  the 
three  kingdoms  were  minted  in  Lon- 
don. The  present  building,  The  Mint 
on  Tower  Hill,  was  erected  in  1810. 
It  is  under  a  master  who,  since 
1869,  has  been  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  but  its  real  head  is 
the  deputy  master,  a  civil  servant. 
It  has  branches  at  Melbourne  and 
Perth  in  Australia,  and  at  Ottawa. 
The  Sydney  branch   closed  Jan., 
1 924.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  master 
of  the  mint,  and,  like  others  in  that 
position,  he  made  much  money  by 
contracting  for  the  supply  of  coins 

The  method  of  manufacturing 
gold  and  silver  coin  at  the  Royal 
Mint,  London,  is  approximately  as 


MINT 


Minstrel's  Gallery  in  the  nave  o!  Exeter  Cathedral,  an 
example  ol  15th  century  work 

follows :  The  refined  metal  is 
melted  in  plumbago  crucibles  and 
poured  into  iron  moulds.  The  bars 
thus  formed  are  passed  between 
cast-iron  or  steel  rollers  until  they 
are  of  the  requisite  thickness, 
being  kept  soft  during  the  process 
by  annealing.  The  weight  of  the 
flattened  bars  called  "  fillets "  is 
tested  on  disks  punched  out  of  each 
fillet  by  the  "  tryer,"  who  decides 
whether  they  are  within  the 
"  remedy,"  i.e,  the  small  margin 
within  which  coins  in  minting  are 
permitted  to  vary  from  the 
standard  weight.  * 

After  the  trial  disks  have  been 
passed  the  fillet  is  put  through  the 
cutting  machine,  in  which  two 


Mint.     Processes  of  coining  in  the  London  Mint.      1.  Rolling  bars  of  metal  to  obtain  proper  thickness.     2.  The  metal 

strip  is  passed  through  a  machine  which  cuts  out  disks.    3.  Knocking  up  or  raising  the  edges.     4.  Stamping  image  on 

obverse  side  of.  coins.    5.  Coins  being  passed  over  perforated  tray  which  sorts  out  those  too  small.     6.  Weighing  coins   by 

machines  which  automatically  reject  those  too  heavy  or  too  light 
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cylinders,  driven  by  an 
eccentric,  punch  out  from  the  fillet 
disks  known  as  "  blanks "  and 
force  them  into  two  holes  in  the 
bed  of  the  machine,  the  fillet  being 
pushed  along  automatically  until 
all  the  blanks  are  cut  out.  The 
metal  left  over,  known  as  "  scissel," 
is  re-melted.  The  blanks  are  then 
"  marked,"  i.e.  the  edges  are 
thickened  so  as  to  form  a  rim,  and 
the  diameter  reduced  by  being 
placed  between  a  revolving  steel 
plate  and  a  fixed  block.  Formerly 
the  edges  were  "  marked  "  with  an 
inscription.  After  being  annealed, 
the  blanks  are  washed  in  water  and 
dried  in  sawdust,  the  oxide  of 
copper  deposited  on  the  silver 
blanks  being  removed  with  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  blanks  then  go  through  the 
coining  press,  a  modified  form  of 
the  original  Uhlhorn  lever  press. 
Each  blank  is  placed  on  a  fixed 
engraved  die  and  subjected  to 
pressure  from  another  engraved 
die,  being  held,  meanwhile,  in  a 
collar  which  produces  the  crenated 
("milled")  or  engraved  edge — a 
precaution  against  clipping  or 
filing.  The  blanks,  having  received 
the  necessary  impressions  from  the 
dies  and  collar,  are  now  coins. 
After  being  "  rung  "  the  finished 
corns  are  weighed  on  the  automatic 
balance,  a  modification  of  that 
designed  in  1843  by  William 
Cotton,  deputy  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Those  that  are 
too  light  or  too  heavy  are  re- 
melted.  Sample  coins  are  collected 
in  a ,"  pyx  "  or  box,  and  annually 
weighed  and  assayed  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company — the  test  being 
known  as  the  "  trial  of  the  pyx." 
The  crown  alone  has,  through 
Parliament,  the  prerogative  of  coin- 
age. See  Coinage;  Numismatics. 
Min to,  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  IST 
EARL  OF  (1751-1814).  British 
administrator.  The  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  third 
baronet,  of 
Min  to,  Rox- 
burghshire, he 
was  born  at 
Edinburgh 
April  23,  1751, 
and  educated 
at  the  Pension 
Militaire,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and 
later  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1774,  and  in  1776  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Morpeth.  From 
1777-84  he  represented  Roxburgh- 
shire. At  first  a  Whig,  he  joined 
the  opposition  in  1782.  He  helped 
Edmund  Burke  (q.v.)  in  framing 
the  case  against  Warren  Hastings 
and  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  In  1790  he 


1st  Earl  of  Min  to, 
British  administrator 


was  returned  M.P.  for Helston, Corn- 
wall, and  was  viceroy  of  Corsica, 
1794-96,  and  governor  of  India, 
1807-13.  Created  earl  of  Minto 
and  Viscount  Melgund  in  1813,  he 
died  at  Stevenage,  June  21,  1814, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  See  Life  and  Letters, 
3  vols.,  1874;  Lord  Minto  in  India, 
3  vols.,  1880,  edited  by  his  great- 
niece,  the  countess  of  Minto. 

Minto,  GILBERT  JOHN  ELLIOT- 
MURRAY-  KYNYN MOUND,  4TH  EARL 
OF  (1847-1914).  British  adminis- 
trator. Born 
July  9,  1847, 
son  of  the  third 
earl,  whom  he 
succeeded  in 
1891,  he  was 
educated  at 
Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and 
joined  the  Scots 
Guards  in  1867,  4tb'»Earl  of  Minto, 
retiring  in  1870.  British  administrator 
He  served  with  the  Turkish  army, 
1877,  and  with  the  British  in  the 
Afghan  War,  1879,  was  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Roberts,  at  Cape 
Colony,  in  1881,  and  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
1882.  Military  secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  when  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  1883-85,  he 
was  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
government  forces  in  the  N.W. 
Canadian  rebellion  of  1885.  He 
unsuccessfully  contested  Hexham 
in  1886.  Lord  Minto  was  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  1898-1904,  and 
viceroy  of  India,  1905-10.  He 
died  March  4,  1914,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Victor  Gilbert, 
Viscount  Melgund  (b.  1891). 

Minton  Ware.  Soft  and  hard 
paste  porcelain  ware  made  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  Mintons 
were  making  semi  -  transparent 
china  in  1790.  In  1825  they  re- 
verted to  a  white-bodied  earthen- 
ware, with  printed  design  and  a  new 
borax  glaze.  After  further  experi- 
ments they  produced  both  soft  and 
hard  paste  porcelain,  artistic  in  de- 
sign and  decoration.  Parian  ware 
was  also  made.  The  Mintons  also  in- 
troduced encaustic  tiles  in  various 
styles,  majolica,  Palissy  ware,  and 


Minton  Ware.      Vases  of   later    Minton    earthenware, 
about  1360.    From  specimens  in  the  Herbert  Allen  Col- 
lection, Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

By  eourlety  of  B.M.  Slationfry  Office 


admirable  della  Robbia  plaques 
and  panels,  all  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  body,  design,  colour- 
ing, and  the  permanence  of  the 
non-poisonous  glazes.  See  Pottery. 
Minucius  Felix,  •  MARCUS. 
Latin  writer  and  Christian  apolo- 
gist. A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
practised  in  the  Roman  courts. 
His  only  known  work  is  the 
Octavius,  a  dialogue  between  a 
Christian  and  a  pagan,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  pagan  announces 
himself  converted.  The  Christian- 
ity expounded  by  Minuoius  is  of  a 
very  broad  type  ;  apparently  he 
wrote  to  influence  the  educated 
of  his  time,  to  whom  he  presents 
Christianity  rather  as  a  system  of 
philosophy  than  as  a  religion.  The 
author's  nationality  and  the  date 
of  the  Octavius — between  160- 
250,  or  even  300 — are  uncertain. 

Minuet  (Fr.  menuet).  Dance 
for  two  persons  in  three-four  time. 
It  originated  in  Poitou,  and  was 
developed  from  the  courante  (q.v.), 
being  more  ceremonious  and 
stately  than  that  dance.  It  was 
introduced  into  Paris  in  1650, 
shortly  became  the  most  important 
dance  of  the  court,  and  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
form  of  dancing.  There  were  four 
variations  upon  the  original  dance, 
the  one  most  used  being  Le 
Menuet  de  la  Cour.  As  a  musical 
composition  the  minuet  occurs  in 
many  of  the  suites  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  and  in  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn.  See  Dancing. 

Minuscule.  Term  applied  to 
the  letters  of  the  small  cursive 
writing  which  the  monks  of  the 
7th  to  the  9th  centuries  developed 
out  of  the  previous  uncial  char- 
acters, which  are  larger  and  re- 
semble modern  capitals.  From  the 
minuscule  script  were  evolved  the 
modern  small  or  lower  case  letters, 
also  called  minuscules. 

Minusinsk.  Town  of  Siberia. 
In  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
165  m.  S.W.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  it  is 
on  the  Yenesei  river,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  rly.  from  the 
Trans-Siberian  main  line.  There 
are  tallow  boileries  and  tanneries, 
and  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  gold 
washings.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Minute.  In  the 
measurement  of 
time,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  an  hour. 
Minute  is  also  the 
term  applied  to 
the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  degree  of  a 
circle,  i.e.  a  min- 
ute of  an  arc,  and 
in  architecture  it 
is  the  sixtieth 
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tin-  iliarnrtor  of  the  shaft 

of  a  c-liissic-  coliunti.    Tin-  minute  of 

i   tin-  minute  of  time    both 

•  -unt.iin  60  seconds,  and  the  usual 

:»liliieviiitiiiii    for   tin-    word   is   the 

See  Degree  ;  Hour  ;  Time 

Minute  Men.  Popular  name 
HIM  ii  .luring  tin-  Anu-rican  War  ot 
hiili-p'-Mcl'-tii-i-  i<>  the  militia  men 
\\li.>  pledged  themselves  to  take 
t  hr  ti'-Id  at  a  moment's  notice.  A 
hnni/.c  statue,  The  Minute  Man. 
Concord  sculptor,  Daniel 
ni-li,  representing  a  farmer 
still  tit  the  plough,  but  grasping  a 
flint-lock  musket,  stands  at  one  end 
of  the  North  Bridge  at  Concord, 
Mass.-  •  See  Concord,  Battle  of. 

Minutes.  Business  term  for  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meet  ings  of  a  company,  committee, 
or  other  body  of  men  acting  in  a 
joint  capacity.  The  record  is  put 
down  in  a  minute  book  by  the 
seeivtary,  and  the  custom  is  that 
at  every  meeting  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  are  read  before 
other  business  is  proceeded  with. 
If  accepted  as  a  correct  account, 
the  minutes  are  then  signed  and 
passed,  and  a  continuous  record  of 
the  transactions  of  the  company  or 
society  is  kept.  By  the  Company 
Acts,  limited  companies  must  keep 
minutes  both  of  their  general  meet- 
ings and  of  those  of  their  board  of 
directors.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
a  Treasury  minute  is  the  name 
given  to  an  official  memorandum 
issued  from  the  Treasury. 

Minyah,  MINIA,  MINYA,  OR 
MINEII.  Prov.  in  Upper  Egypt, 
containing  the  districts  of  Abu 
Qirqas,  Bahria,  Beni  Mazar,  Feshn, 
Maghagha,  Minia,  and  Samalut. 
Area,  651  sq.  m.  Pop.  764,000. 

Minyans.  Primitive  seafaring 
race  of  the  Mycenaean  age  of 
Greece.  They  were  established  at 
Orchomenos,  in  the  marshy  basin 
of  the  Copals,  and  farther  north  at 
lolcus,  under  Mt.  Pelion,  whence 
Jason  sailed  for  the  Black  Sea  in 
quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  , 

Miocene.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  an  epoch  of  time  between 
the  Oligocene  and  Pliocene  periods. 
The  rocks  of  the  Miocene  period  are 
chiefly  unconsolidated  clays  and 
sands,  limestones,  and  conglomer- 
ates, and  are  found  in  Europe, 
notably  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  America,  etc.,  but  are  ab- 
sent in  Great  Britain.  During  this 
period  of  time  there  were  great 
jeological  changes  due  to  volcanic 
activity  and  general  earth  move- 
ments, evidences  of  which  exist  in 
the  6nal  uplifting  of  the  Himalayas, 
Alps,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  etc. 

During  the  Miocene  period  the 
u  m perate  climes  were  undoubtedly 
much  warmer  than  at  present, 


striking  evidence  being  the  forma- 
tion of  Miocene  ooal  deposits  in 
Greenland  from  the  tropical  vege- 
tation of  the  period.  The  masto- 
don, dinotheriurn,  rhinoceros,  etc.. 


Minute  Men.  Stone  erected  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
marking  the  line  occupied  by  the  minute  men  at  the 
first  engagement  in  the  War  ot  Independence.  It 
•s  inscribed  with  the  words  of  their  commanding 
officer.  Captain  J.  Parker 


were  among  the  larger  animals  of 
the  Miocene  plains,  and  also  an 
early  ancestor  of  the  horse,  the 
three-toed  protohippus,  and  hip- 
potherium.  See  Horse;  Pliocene. 

MioseaoRMJdSEN.  Largest  lake 
of  Noiway.  It  is  situated  about 
38  m.  N.N.E.  of  Christiania,  and 
extends  about  60  m.  in  a  N.  di- 
rection. Its  width  varies  from  2  m. 
to  10  m.,  and  its  maximum  depth 
is  1,480  ft.  The  Lougen  river  flows 
into  it,  and  it  discharges  into  the 
Glommen  by  the  Wormen.  It  con- 
tains a  fertile  island,  10  m.  round. 
Miquel,  JOHANNES  VON  (1829- 
1901).  German  statesman.  Of 
French  descent,  he  was  born  at 
Neuenhaus,  Hanover,  on  Feb.  19, 
1829,  and  studied  law  at  Gottin- 
gen  and  Heidelberg.  He  was 
elected  to  the 
Hanover  diet 
in  1864.  He 
was  on  the 
governing 
body  of  the 
D  i  s  k  o  n  t  o- 
gescllschaft  in 
Berlin  from 
1870-73,  was 
a  leading 
member  of 
the  National 
the  Prussian 

chamber  of  deputies  1867-82,  and 
entered  the  Reichstag  in  1887. 
From  June,  1890-May,  1901,  he 
was  Prussian  minister  of  finance, 
chosen  by  William  II.  In  1897  he 
was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and 
made  vice-president  of  the  Prussian 
ministry.  Opposed  by  von  Bulow, 
he  resigned  office,  and  died  at 
Frankfort  on  Sept.  8,  1901  Pron. 
Mee  kel. 


J.  von  Miquel, 
German  statesman 

Liberal     party    in 


Miquelon,  GREAT  AND  LITTLE. 
Inlands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, forming,  with  the  St.  Pierre 
group,  the  only  French  North 
American  colony.  jTho  inlands  are 
connected  by  a 
strip'of  sand,  5J  m 
long,  and  have 
(with  St.  Pierre 
group)  an  area  of 
93  aq.  m  Barren 
and  rocky,  the 
chief  pursuit  n  a 
declining  cod-fish- 
ing industry.  St. 
Pierre  is  the  capi- 
tal. Bet  ween  1 7 13 
and  1816,  they 
were  four  times 
appropriated  t  o 
England,  and  as 
many  times  re- 
stored to  France. 
Pop.  (Miquelon 
group),443;withSt 
Pierre  group,  5,100. 
Mir.  Form  of 
village  community 
found  among  the  Russians,  Serbs, 
and  other  Slavonic  people.  Under 
it  the  land  belongs  to  the  inhabit- 
ants in  common,  and  is  assigned  to 
each,  according  to  his  working 
capacity,  for  a  stated  period.  This 
and  other  matters  of  joint  interest 
are  decided  by  a  village  assembly. 
In  some  features  the  mir  resembles 
the  manor.  See  Manor;  Village 
Community.  Pfbn.  Meer. 

Mira.  In  astronomy,  the  name 
given  to  the  first  known  variable 
star.  Discovered  by  David  Fabri- 
cius,  1596,  who  announced  it  as  a 
new  star,  it  fluctuates  in  brightness 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude during  a  period  of  about  332 
days.  Neither  the  maximum  and 
minimum  brightness  nor  the  period 
are  constant,  and  the  causes  for  the 
changes  are  unknown.  Spectro- 
scopic  examination  has  established 
that  the  change  is  a  physical  one 
confined  to  the  star  itself  and  pro- 
bably not  due  to  the  regular  eclipse 
of  a  dark  companion.  The  star  is 
also  known  under  the  name  Omi- 
cron  Ceti.  See  Stars. 
Mirabeau,  ANDR&  BONIFACE 

LOUIS        RlQUETI,         VlOOMTB         DE 

(1754-92).  French  politician.  A 
brother  of  Gabriel  Honore 
de  Mirabeau,  '  he  was  born  at 
Bignon,  Nov. 
30.  1754,  and 
became  an 
officer  of  dra- 
goons. He 
served  in  the 
American  War 
of  Independ- 
ence between 
1780-85,  be- 
came colonel  of  Vicomte  de  Mi,.,,,. 
the  regiment  01  French  politician 
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Touraine,  1788,  and  was  deputy  for 
the  noblesse  of  Limoges  to  the 
States-General  in  1789.  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  reform  and 
of  his  brother's  policy,  and  from 
his  figure  and  hard-drinking  habits 
was  popularly  known  as  Mirabeau- 
Tonneau  (i.e.  Barrel  Mirabeau). ' 
After  his  attempt  to  suppress  an 
insurrection  in  his  regiment  at  Per- 
pignan  in  June,  1790,  he  was  ar- 
rested, but  on  his  release  shortly 
afterwards  joined  the  emigres  in 
the  Rbineland.  He  died  at  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau.  Consult  Le 
Vicomte  de  Mirabeau  (Mirabeau- 
Tonneau),  E.  Berger,  1904. 
Mirabeau,  GABRIEL  HONORIS 

RlQUETI,      COMTE     DE      (1749-91). 

French  statesman.  He  was  born 
March  9,  1749,  and  as  a  young 
man  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
reckless  rebel  against  all  social  and 
moral  conventions.  An  aristocrat 
by  birth,  he  sprang  at  once  into 
the  leadership  of  the  Third  Estate, 
when  the  States-General  met  on 
May  5,  1789.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Third  Estate  refused  to  allow 
itself  to  be  adjourned.  But  there 
were  few  round  him  who  could 
grasp  the  ideal  for  which  he  was 
striving — a  strong  constitutional 
government,  free  alike  from  the 
incubus  of  aristocratic  privileges 
and  from  the  anarchy  of  unedu- 
cated democracy. 

His  efforts  to  break  down  the 
prejudices  of  the  Monarchists  and 
to  open  the  eyes  of  formal  Constitu- 
tionalists to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  failed,  and  only  caused 
him  to  lose  popularity  with  what 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  party  of 
reckless  revolution.  He  could  not 
win  the  confidence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  who  under  his  guidance 
would  themselves  have  become 


Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
French  economist 


From  a  portrait  at  Versailles 


the  champions  and  the  directors  of 
the  reforms  by  which  alone  the 
revolution  could  conceivably  have 
been  averted.  At  the  beginning  of 
1790,  he  was  still  hoping  that  a  new 
assembly  might  become  the  instru- 
ment of  his  aims ;  but  the  strain 
of  the  gigantic  task  which,  almost 
unaided,  he  had  taken  upon  his 
own  shoulders  was  too  great  for 
him,  and  on  April  2,  1791,  he  died. 
See  French  Revolution ;  National 
Assembly  Pron.  Meerabo. 

Bibliography.  Works,  5  vols., 
1791-92  ;  De  la  Monarchic  Prus- 
eienne  sous  Fr6deric  le  Grand,  1788  ; 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin, Eng.  trans.  1895  ;  Souvenir  sur 
M.,  E.  Dumont,  Eng.  trans.  The 
Great  Frenchman  and  the  Little 
Genevese,  E.  R.  Seymour,  1904 ; 
Lives,  P.  F.  Willert,  1898;  S.  G. 
Tallantyre,  1908  ;  L.  Barthou,  1913. 

Mirabeau,  VICTOR  RIQUETI, 
MARQUIS  DE  (1715-89).  French 
economist.  Of  Proven$al  descent, 
he  was  born  at 
Pertuis  (Vau- 
cluse  d  e  p  t. ), 
Oct.  5,  1715, 
and  served  in 
his  youth  as  an 
officer  in  the 
army.  From 
about  1743  he 
devoted  his 
attention  to 
economic  ques- 
tions, being  a  follower  of  Quesnay 
(q.v.),  and  notable  among  the 
so-called  physiocratic  school  of 
economists.  Among  his  publications 
were  his  popular  L'Ami  des  Hom- 
mes,  1750-60  ;  Theorie  de  1'Impot, 
1760,  for  which  he  suffered  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment ;  Les  Econ- 
omiques,  1769-72  ;  and  La  Science, 
1774.  A  man  of  extravagant  tastes 
and  fiery  passions,  the  marquis, 
famed  as  a  political  writer,  was  no 
less  notorious  for  his  quarrels  with 
his  wife,  Marie  de  Vassan,  and  with 
his  son  Gabriel  Honore  (q.v.).  He 
died  at  Argenteuil  on  July  13,  1789. 
See  Les  Mirabeau,  L.  de  Lomenie, 
2  vols.,  1879. 

Mirabilis  OR  MARVEL  OF  PERU. 
Genus  of  perennial  plants,  of 
the  natural  order,  Nyctaginiaceae, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  red,  sweet 
scented,  and  bloom  from  May  till 
Oct.  Readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
often  treated  as  half-hardy  an- 
nuals, they  flourish  best  in  light  soil. 

Miracle  (Lat.  miraculum,  a  mar- 
vel.) Event  transcending  the  known 
laws  of  nature.  As  God  transcends 
nature,  though  immanent  in  it,  all 
His  activity  may  be  regarded  as 
supernatural ;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  use  the  term,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
for  all  those  actions  of  God  in 
nature  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  order  of  nature  as  it  is  known 


in  common  experience.confirmed  by 
scientific  observation,  experiment 
and  induction.  Whether  there  is,  or 
is  not  such  action,  is  a  question  of 
evidence ;  but  here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  defining  a  conception  as 
exactly  as  language  will  allow. 

A  miracle  is  a  supernatural  act 
of  God  in  this  narrower  sense  of 
the  term.  God  may  be  thought  of 
as  acting  supernaturally,  either  in 
the  soul  of  man,  or  in  the  world 
around.  Although  the  word  miracle 
is  sometimes  applied  to  such  an  in- 
ward experience  as  conversion,  it 
is  convenient  to  confine  the  term 
to  an  outward  event.  The  miracle 
has  been  described  by  some  theo- 
logians of  a  supernaturalist  type, 
whose  aim  was  to  oppose  revela- 
tion to  reason  and  religion  to 
science,  as  an  act  of  God  contrary 
to  the  order  of  nature,  a  violation 
of  natural  laws,  and  an  interference 
with  natural  forces. 

But  more  sober  theologians  have 
been  careful  to  explain  that  a 
miracle  need  not  be  contrary  to 
the  natural  order,  although  it  may 
be  inexplicable  by  that  order  in  so 
far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  some  of  them  even  have  main- 
tained that  it  may  be  an  occa- 
sional manifestation  in  that  natural 
order  of  a  vaster  and  greater  order, 
which  as  a  whole  is  now  inacces- 
sible to  our  senses  or  our  reason. 
The  negative  aspect  of  miracle  is 
that  it  is  inexplicable  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  nature  ;  and 
the  positive  aspect  is  that,  owing 
to  its  close  connexion  with  God's 
self-revelation  in  inspired  persons, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  God's  act, 
not  contrary  to,  and  yet  not  con- 
formable with,  that  wider  activity 
of  God,  which  theism  recognizes  in 
the  whole  order  of  nature. 

Only  a  deistic  conception  of 
God's  relation  to  nature,  which 
places  God  not  only  above  but  even 
outside  of  nature  as  a  self -enclosed 
system,  can  exclude  the  possibility 
of  miracle.  A  theistic  conception 
which  represents  God  as  no  less  im- 
manent than  transcendent,  no  less 
in  and  through  than  above  and  be- 
yond nature,  may  distinguish  two 


Mirabilis.     Foliage  and  flowers    of 
the  tropical  American  plant 
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modes  of  divine  activity,  and  may 

describe   them,    in   developing   an 

v  between  God  and  man,  as 

il    ami    •  ii/m.il.      Just   as   a 

111.111  may  in  most  of  the  affaire  of 

•  I  business  follow  a  routine, 

ami  yet.  when  the  occasion  domain  U 

it.  may  show, even  to  the  siirp 

uho  know  him  best,  a  f resh 
activity  to  meet  a  new  emergency, 
n  in  iy  Cod  be  conceived  as  acting 
ui-iicr.illy  in  tin-  fixed  order  of 
natiiic.  (nit  exceptionally  depart- 
ing from  that  order,  not  to  disturb 
il,  or  destroy  it,  but  to  meet  de- 
mands of  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
that  it  could  not  fully  satisfy. 
Purposes  oi  Miracles 

The  analogy  may  take  us  a  step 
farther.  If  a  man  is  fulfilling  a  pur- 
pose for  himself  or  others  that  falls 
beyond  and  above  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  his  life,  it  may  be 
try  for  him  more  frequently 
to  depart  from  his  usual  habits.  If 
God  is  fulfilling  a  purpose  of  self- 
revelation  in  truth  and  grace  for 
the  redemption  of  man  from  sin  and 
its  consequences  in  this  world,  it 
may  be  in  like-  manner  necessary 
that  He  should  act  in  ways  that  do 
not  conform  to  His  ordinary  working 
in  nature.  We  should  with  reason 
suspect  an  alleged  miracle  that  had 
no  connexion  with,  and  served  no 
recognizable  purpose  of,  God. 

Further,  as  in  putting  right  some- 
thing in  his  own  affairs  or  those  of 
others  which  has  gone  seriously 
wrong,  a  man  may  be  forced  to  act 
very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise, so  sin  with  its  consequences 
may  be  regarded  as  so  serious  a 
disturbance  in  God's  world  that 
very  drastic  measures  for  its  re- 
moval may  be  necessary.  A  revela- 
tion of  God  which  was  intended  to 
convoy  to  man  a  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  God  than  the  world 
can  supply,  and  a  redemption  of 
man  which  aimed  at  delivering  man 
from  sin  as  nature  could  not,  might 
altogether  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reach  beyond  nature's  bounds  in 
the  means  it  used,  and  to  draw 
more  directly  from  the  unex- 
hausted resources  of  God.  As  be- 
longing then  to  the  divine  revela- 
tion and  human  redemption  in 
Christ,  miracles  become  both  intel- 
ligible and  credible.  Their  possibi- 
lity is  certain,  their  necessity  pro- 
bable, and  we  can  approach  the 
question  of  their  actuality  without 
any  hostile  bias. 

Against  Hume's  contention  that 
a  miracle  per  se.  is  so  incredible  that 
we  must  regard  all  evidence  in 
favour  of  miracles  as  untrust- 
worthy, we  may  set  the  considera- 
tions which  have  just  been  offered. 
His  bold  assertion  "  it  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should 


be  true,"  is  an  irrelevant  truism,  if 
what  he  means  is  rxpenen. •<•  •_TIUT- 
ally,  an  the  very  conception  of 
nun. •!«  assumes  that  miracle  is  not 
an  ordinary  event,  and  it  is  a  reck- 
less begging  of  the  question  if  he 

means   <///   experience    vvithoiit    any 

exception,  since  even  Mill  admits 
that  there  is  "  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of 
miracles."  His  demand  that  the 
testimony  should  "  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact 
which  it  endeavours  to  establish," 
may  be  met  by  insisting  that  it  is 
less  improbable  that  miracles 
should  occur  than  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  should  rest  on  the 
shifting  sand  of  credulous  supersti- 
tion, and  that  the  Gospel  records 
should  be  a  tissue  of  falsehood. 

About  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  O.T.  Christian  faith  is  not  first 
of  all,  or  most  of  all,  concerned.  If 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  not  ade- 
quately attested,  the  evidence  in 
the  O.T.  will  still  less  bear  close 
scrutiny.  If  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  intelligible  and  credible,  the 
O.T.  records  can  be  examined  with- 
out any  prejudice.  Harnack  in  his 
book  What  is  Christianity  ?  (p.  18) 
seeks  against  an  extreme  scepticism 
to  defend  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospels  by  admitting  the  healing 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  accounting 
for  the  cures  regarded  as  miracu- 
lous by  the  mysterious  power 
which  one  personality  can  exercise 
over  others  in  certain  abnormal 
nervous  conditions,  what  Matthew 
Arnold  called  moral  therapeutics. 
Interpretation  by  Science 

As  modern  medical  science  fully 
acknowledges,  faith  in  the  healer  is 
in  such  nervous  disorders  a  real 
cause  of  cure.  A  medical  writer,  Dr. 
R.  J.  Ryle,  has,  however,  shown  in 
an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal, 
on  The  Neurotic  Theory  of  the 
Miracles  of  Healing  (vol.  v,  p.  585), 
that  very  many  even  of  the  healing 
miracles  cannot  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing into  the  class  of  diseases  cap- 
able of  such  treatment.  The  nature 
miracles  remain  unexplained. 

Harnack  further  justifies  his  re- 
jection of  miracles  by  insisting  on 
the  credulity  of  the  age  in  respect  of 
such  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  the  absence  of  the  modern 
scientific  conception  of  the  unifor- 
mity of  nature.  Apart  from  the  re- 
cords of  miracles,  the  Gospels  give 
the  impression  of  writings  in  which 
truth  of  fact  as  well  as  truth  of 
thought  and  life  is  valued,  and  in 
which  the  intention  to  record  only 
what  is  true  is  honestly  carried  out. 
If  the  evangelists  had  been  as 
credulous  as  is  suggested,  we  should 
have  had  not  only  a  greater  number 
of  miracles,  but  the  records  would 


have  been  of  an  extravagant  char- 
acter,  not  marked  by  the  reserve 
and  sobriety  which  we  do  find. 
See  Incarnation ;  Jesus  Christ ; 
Resurrection ;  consult  also  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  Miracles,  J.  B. 
Mozley,  1865  ;  Miracles  in  the  N.T., 
.1.  .M. 'Thompson,  1911;  Miracles, 
W.  Lock,  1911;  The  Miracles  of 
Jesus,  E.  0.  Davies,  1913. 

Alfred  E.  Oarvie 

Miracle  Play.  Type  of  medie- 
val religious  drama,  usually  drawn 
from  the  legends  of  the  saints.  It 
cannot  be  strictly  distinguished 
from  the  mystery  play.  The  Latin 
comedies  of  Hroswitha  (q.v.),  based 
on  legends  of  the  saints,  afford  an 
early  example.  Miracle  plays  were 
from  the  first  less  associated  with 
worship  than  the  mysteries,  and 
were  usually  acted — at  first  in 
Latin — by  young  clerics,  boys,  and 
even  girls,  on  the  eve  of  the  saint's 
day.  The  earliest  dramatic  per- 
formance on  record  in  England  was 
a  play  of  S.  Katherine,  written  for 
his  pupils  by  Geffrei,  a  Norman 
schoolmaster  at  Dunstable,  about 
1100.  Miracles  were  frequently 
acted  in  London  about  1170. 
There  are  but  scanty  remains  of 
English  plays  of  this  type,  which 
appears  to  have  been  much  less 
popular  than  the  mystery.  The 
Christmas  play  of  S.  George,  still 
acted  by  boys  in  English  villages, 
is  a  degenerate  survival.  The 
Cornish  Life  of  S.  Meriasek  is  of 
Breton  origin. 

Many  French  miracle  plays  are 
extant.  Thirteenth  century  exam- 
ples are  Ruteboeufs  Theophilus, 
and  the  S.  Nicholas  of  Jean  Bodel 
of  Arras.  There  is  a  collection  of 
40  miracles  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
14th  century.  These  early  plays 
are  far  more  concise  and  dramatic 
than  the  unwieldy  mystery  plays 
of  the  15th  century,  but  resemble 
them  in  the  introduction  of  comic 
relief.  There  are  also  German  And 
Italian  miracle  plays.  The  Persian 
religious  drama  of  Hasan  and 
Hosain,  still  often  performed,  pre- 
sents close  analogies  to  the 
miracle  play.  See  Drama ;  Morality ; 
Mystery  Play  ;  consult  also  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i, 
A.  W.  Ward,  1875;  English 
Miracle  Plays,  a  collection  edited 
by  A.  W.  Pollard,  1890  ;  English 
Religious  Drama,  K.  L.  Bates, 
1893;  The  Mediaeval  Stage, 
E.  K.  Chambers,  2  vols.,  1903; 
English  Miracle  Plays,  E.  H. 
Moore,  1907. 

Mirage.  Optical  illusion  pro- 
duced by  reflection  and  refraction 
when  successive  layers  of  air  have 
different  temperatures,  and,  in 
consequence,  different  densities. 
The  most  perfect  mirages  are  seen 
in  deserts  and  on  the  sea.  In  the 
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former,  plains  often  look  like 
lakes,  whilst  on  the  sea  inverted 
images  of  ships  are  frequently  seen. 

The  phenomenon  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  when  a  ray 
of  light  passes  from  any  one 
medium  into  another,  as  from  air 
into  water,  it  is  bent  through  an 
angle.  If,  therefore,  a  ray  passes 
through  a  succession  of  layers  of 
air  which  differ  continuously  in 
density,  the  path  of  the  ray  be- 
comes a  curve.  The  air  is  of  greater 
density  near  the  earth  than  at  an 
altitude,  and  when,  to  this  perma- 
nent variation  there  are  added  the 
incidental  variations  caused  by  the 
ascent  of  heated  air  from  desert 
sands  or  mountain  valleys,  and  the 
downflowing  of  cold  currents  of  air 
from  heights,  abnormalities  of  visi- 
bility arise,  and  mirages  are  seen. 

In  Mesopotamia,  for  example, 
the  heated  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  sand  expands,  and  the  refrac- 
tive index  or  bending  power  of  the 
lowest  layer  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  small.  The  ordinary  state 
of  things  is  reversed.  The  density 
for  some  distance  increases  with 
height  instead  of  decreasing.  At 
some  point  above  the  surface, 
however,  normal  conditions  re- 
assert themselves,  and  the  density 
and  the  bending  power  decrease 
again.  Consequently  any  object 
viewed  through  this  abnormal  at- 
mosphere is  seen  by  two  sets  of 
light  rays,  one  of  which  passes 
near  the  earth  in  a  convex  curve 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  higher 
up  and  concave  to  the  horizon. 
Thus  the  object  appears  as  if  its 
image  were  mirrored  in  the  sand. 
See  Light ;  Optics. 

Miraj.  Native  states  and  town 
of  Bombay,  India,  in  the  Karnatic 
group.  The  two  states  are  called 
senior  and  junior.  Miraj  senior 
covers  343  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  pop. 
of  81,000 ;  the  junior  state,  area 
211  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  37,000.  The 
town  lies  near  the  Krishna  on  the 
rly.  from  Poona  to  Belgaum,  and  is 
the  junction  of  the  branch  line  to 
Kolhapur.  Pop.  22,000. 

Miramichi.  River  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  It  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  prov.  and  flows  N.E. 
to  its  outlet  in  Miramichi  Bay,  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  Little  South  West  Mira- 
michi, North  West  Miramichi,  and 
Cain.  All  the  streams  are  noted  for 
their  salmon  fisheries.  Length  220 
m.,  of  which  55  m.  are  navigable 
for  small  vessels,  and  15  m.  tidal. 

Miramichi  Bay.'^  Indentation 
on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
arms  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Miramichi  river.  Fox,  Passage, 
and  Neguac  are  three  long  narrow 


islands  which  form  an  almost  per- 
fect barrier  in  a  curve  across  the 
mouth  of  the  bay 

Miranda.  Maritime  state  in  N. 
Venezuela,  fronting  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N., 
but  other  parts  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, containing  some  of  the  best 
coffee-growing  districts  in  the 
republic.  The  capital  is  Ocumare. 
Area,  3,068  sq.  m.  Pop.  176,000. 

Miranda.  Character  in  Shake- 
speare's comedy  The  Tempest  (q.v.). 
Daughter  of  Prospero,  the  exiled 
duke  of  Milan,  she  lives  with  him 
on  his  island  until  she  is  sixteen, 
when,  falling  in  love  with  Ferdi- 
nand, whom  her  father's  storm  has 
landed  on  the  island,  she  becomes 
the  instrument  of  Prospero's  re- 
conciliation with  Ferdinand's 
father  Alonso,  king  of  Naples,  the 
author  of  his  exile. 

Miranda,  FRANCISCO  ANTONIO 
GABRIEL  (1756-1816).  Venezuelan 
patriot  Born  at  Caracas,  June  9, 
1756,  he  went 
to  Spain  as  a 
youth  and  en- 
tered the  Span- 
is  h  army, 
taking  part  in 
the  U.S.  War 
of  Indepen- 
dence, 1778. 
After  a  visit  to 
Russia  he  re- 
paired  to 
France,  en- 
tered the  Republican  army,  and 
fought  against  Prussia,  1792-93. 
During  the  Terror  he  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  tried  to  interest 
Pitt  and  Lord  Sidmouth  in  his 
schemes  for  liberating  Venezuela 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  1797-1804. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
organize  a  rising  in  1806,  he  landed 
again  in  South  America  in  1810, 
was  everywhere  successful,  and  the 
following  year  Venezuela  declared 
her  independence.  He  was  made 
commander-in-chief  and  dictator, 
but  the  following  year  serious  dis- 
sensions arose;  Miranda  was  de- 
feated, handed  over  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  after  five  years  in 
prison  in  Cadiz,  died  July  14,  1816. 
Mirandola.  City  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Modena.  It  is  20  m. 
by  rly.  N.N.E.  of  Modena.  The 
cathedral  and  communal  palace 
date  from  the  16th  century.  The 
ruined  castle  of  the  Pico  family, 
owners  of  Mirandola  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  18th,  the  churches 
of  S.  Francis  and  Jesus,  and 
various  antiquated  buildings  give  it 
a  picturesque  appearance.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  rice  and  silk.  Pop. 
14,000. 

Mirandola,  GIOVANNI  Pico 
DELLA  (1463-94).  Italian  humanist 
and  philosopher.  Born  Feb.  24, 


Francisco  Miranda, 
Venezuelan  patriot 

From  a  bus  I 


Pico  della  Mirandola, 
Italian  philosopher 
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1463,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well- 
known  family, 
which  owned 
an  estate  at 
Mirandol  a, 
near  Modena, 
he  was  con- 
sidered one 
of  the  chief 
orators  and 
poets  of  the 
time  when  only  ten  years  old.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  master  of  20 
languages,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile Platonism  with  Aristoteli- 
anism  and  Christianity.  In  1486  he 
appeared  in  Rome  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  defend  in  public 
900  theses  De  omni  re  scibili  (Con- 
cerning everything  that  can  be 
known).  Some  of  the  theses  were 
condemned  as  heretical,  and  Miran- 
dola retired  to  Florence,  where  he 
died  Nov.  17,  1494.  See  The  Re- 
naissance: Studies  in  Art  and 
Poetry,  W.  Pater,  1910. 

Miraumont.  Villageof  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Somme.  Situated  on 
the  R.  Ancre,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Albert, 
it  was  one  of  the  key-positions  on 
the  German  front  in  Picardy. 
Captured  by  the  British,  Feb.  25, 

1917,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  March,  1918,  and  finally 
taken  by  the  British  42nd  div.  Aug. 
24,  1918.      The  village    has    been 
' '  adopted ' '  by  Burnley.  See  Ancre, 
Battle    of    the;     Somme,    Battles 
of  the. 

Mil  bach,  COUNT  ALFRED  (1872- 
1918).    German  diplomatist.    Born 
at    Munich,    June     3,     1872,    he 
entered  the 
German  diplo- 
matic service, 
and    was    em- 
ployed     in 
Paris,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  Jan., 

1918,  on    the 
establishment 
of   the  Soviet 
regime  in  Rus- 
s i a,   he   was 

sent  to  Petrograd  to  conduct 
negotiations  respecting  the  trans- 
fer of  prisoners  of  war.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  he  became  German  envoy 
at  Moscow,  where  he  was  murdered, 
July  7,  1918.  See  Brest-Litovsk, 
Treaty  of. 

Mircea  (d.  1418).  Prince  of 
Wallachia,  1387-1418.  Son  of 
Radu  II,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
as  voivode  and  did  homage  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  1389,  and  to  the 
Turks  in  1391.  Notwithstanding 
this  he  was  banished  by  the  latter, 
and  allying  himself  to  Sigismund 
of  Hungary  in  1395,  was  defeated 
with  him  by  the  Turkish  army  of 


Alfred  Mirbach, 
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I  1  at  Nicopolw,  1306.  A 
-upportor  of  Musa  in  his  struggle 
fur  tin-  Tml.Mi  crown  after  tlic 

r;i|itlirr    i-f    r..i\:r/.id    I    by  TillHir    III 

nv.-iineil  Ills  power  in 

\V:ill;i«  liia.     luit     thereafter    con- 
tinned  in  pay  tribute  to  Turkey. 

Mirdites.  Tribe  of  N.  Albania. 
They  number  about  25,000  and 
inli.il.it  the  mountainous  region  to 
tin-  S. K  <>f  Scutari,  with  their 
chief  1 1  litre  at  Oroshi.  Their  terri- 
!•  called  Mirdita.  Of  the 
t rilies  of  N.  Albania  they 
are  politically  and  numerically 
the  chief.  Backward  in  culture 
ami  in  religion  Roman  Catholic, 
they  have  always  opposed  Turkish 
and  other  attempts  to  absorb  them. 
They  have  hereditary  chiefs  known 
as  capidans,  descended  from  the 
house  of  John  Marco.  In  1868,  when 
Prenk,  son  and  successor  of  Bib 
Doda,  the  late  reigning  chief,  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  and  held  as 
a  hostage,  the  Mirdites  refused  to 
supply  men  to  the  Turkish  army. 
The  Turks  after  some  time  released 
Prenk,  who  as  the  result  of  his 
double-dealing  with  them  involved 
his  tribesmen  in  conflict  with 
Turkey.  The  latter  dispatched 
two  punitive  expeditions  which 
ravaged  their  territory. 

Prenk  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
in  1880  and  banished.  In  his  stead 
another  chief  belonging  to  the 
ruling  family  was  chosen,  but  his 
unpopular  rule  brought  about 
anarchy.  Prenk  ultimately  re- 
turned, but  was  assassinated  in 
lit  19.  See  Albania. 

Mirfield.  Urban  dist.  of  York 
shire  (W.R.).  It  stands  on  the 
('alder.  5  ra.  from  Huddersfield, 
with  stations  on  the  L. 
&  Y.  and  L.  &  N.W. 
Rlys.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  S.Mary's  Church, 
a  modern  edifice  em- 
bodying the  tower  of 
an  older  one.  An  in- 
dustrial centre,  Mir- 
tield  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  while  occupa- 
tion is  also  found  in  the  surrounding 
coal  mines.  Water  is  supplied  by 
t  he  II  uddersfield  corporation.  Mar- 
ket day,  Sat.  Pop.  11,700. 

Mirfield  Community.  Angli- 
can religious  order  for  priests, 
known  as  the  Community  of  the 
Resurrection.  Founded  in  1892  at 
the  Pusey  House,  by  Dr.  Gore, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
community  removed  to  Radlcy 
in  1SD3,  and  in  1898  to  Mirfield  in 
Yorkshire.  Its  members  are 
occupied  in  mission  preaching, 
holding  retreats,  training  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  and  literary 
work.  Buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  a  theological 
college,  where  a  large  number  of 


men  are  trained  for  the  ministry, 
the  course  occupying  five  or  BIX 
yean  and  including  a  degree  in 
arts  at  Leeds  University,  where 
the  society  maintains  a  ho-t.-l. 
The  charge  is  low,  and  repayment 
may  bo  spread  over  six  years  after 
ordination.  Half  the  cost  of 
training  is  borne  by  the  society. 
In  1903  a  branch  house  was 
opened  at  .Johannesburg.  A  branch 
priory  has  been  established  in 
London  since  1914.  ;.  .  , 

,  Miriti  Palm  ( Mauritia flexuosa). 
Large  tree  of  the  natural  order 
I '.i  I  nine,  native  of  8.  America. 
The  enormous  leaves  are  fan- 
shaped,  forming  a  huge  crown  to 
the  lofty  trunk.  The  fruits  have  a 
tesselated  appearance  due  to  a 
covering  of  hard,  shining  scales. 
From  the  young  fruits  a  beverage 
is  prepared,  and  the  sap,  fer- 
mented, becomes  palmwine.  A 
sago-like  food  is  yielded  by  the 
soft  inner  part  of  the  stem  .  and 
the  young  leaves  torn  into  strips 
are  twisted  into  string  and  cordage. 
Mirror.  An  object  with  a 
smooth  or  polished  reflecting  sur- 
face for  the  purpose  of  producing 


Mirror.  Illustrations  showing  simi- 
larity of  form  in  ancient  and  modern 
band  mirrors.  1.  Ancient  Greek, 
engraved  with  representation  of 
Perseus  bearing  the  bead  of  Medusa. 
2.  Egyptian  bronze  mirror.  3. 
Modern  tortoisesbell  mirror 


1  <£  2.  Brititl,  Mutrum;  3.  »»  conrl«»»  ol 
UoldtmUki  Jb  Kitirrtinilhf  Company 


Miriti  Palm  Tree.   Inset,  left,  flower 
spray  ;   rigbt,  frond  of  leal 

images  of  other  objects,  or  for 
reflecting  light  and  heat.  Mirrors 
of  polished  bronze  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Praxiteles  (328  B.C.)  suggested 
polished  silver  plates  as  the  best 
reflecting  surface.  Silver,  steel,  and 
aluminium  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Glass  was  first 
used  in  Venice  about  1300,  first 
as  a  protective  sheet  to  burnished 
silver  plates,  and  then  backed  with 
mercury.  A  sheet  of  tinfoil  was 
placed  on  the  glass,  and  over  this 
a  coating  of  quicksilver,  which 
formed  an  adhesive  amalgam, 
protected  by  a  coat  of  paint  and 
varnish. 

The  modern  method,  introduced 
„    by  Liebig  in   1830,  is   to 
^(•MMfe^        precipitate   an   ammonia- 
3$w  ^^      ca^  somt  '(m  °f  silver  salt, 

A      to    which     tartaric     acid 
and      sugar     candy     are 
^f      added,     on     glass,      and 
tinish  off  with  a  coat  of 
^09I|^P^^         paint      and      varnish. 
f^  ^^        Mirrors   were  first  manu- 

T^m*  f  factured  in  England  in 
HiT.'J,  and  were  small. 
About  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  they  were  made  of 
heavy  plate  glass  with 
bevelled  edges.  The  sur- 
V  face  of  mirrors  may  be 

"  plane,  convex,  concave (as 
in  pyrometers),  or  parabolic.  Set 
Celt;  Japan;  Optics;  Telescope. 

Mirror  Iron.  Alloy  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  carbon.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  being 
added  at  the  end  of  the  conver- 
sion process  to  remove  any  oxygen 
which  the  metal  may  have  taken 
up,  and  to  provide  the  exact 
amount  of  carbon  required  iu  the 
finished  product.  It  is  prepared  in 
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the  same  manner  as  ferro-man- 
ganese,  and  is  called  mirror-iron 
because  its  brilliant  faces  suggest 
small  mirrors,  when  the  metal  is 
broken.  See  Bessemer  Process ; 
Siemens  Process ;  Steel. 

Mirza.  Persian  title.  After  the 
name,  it  denotes  a  prince ;  before 
the  name,  it  is  the  usual  title  for 
officials  and  scholars.  The  vision 
of  Mirza  is  the  title  of  one  of 
Addison's  best-known  Spectator 
essays. 

Mirzapur.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India,  in  the  United  Provinces,  in 
the  Benares  division.  The  dist. 
lies  mostly  S.  of  the  Ganges  and 
includes  part  of  the  Son  valley  and 
part  of  the  N.  face  of  the  Deccan 
plateau.  Rice,  wheat,  and  millet 
are  the  chief  crops.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  Ganges,  about  mid- 
way between  Allahabad  and  Ben- 
ares, is  a  grain  and  cotton  market, 
and  manufactures  shellac.  There 


Larceny  Acts.  One  form  of  mis- 
appropriation, however,  is  not  lar- 
ceny, though  it  is  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment ;  and  that 
is  where  a  servant  gives  his 
master's  corn,  hay,  etc.,  to  the 
master's  horses,  etc.,  without  the 
master's  authority  (Misappropri- 
ation by  Servants  Act,  1863).  The 
object  of  this  statute  is  to  prevent 
a  servant  who  has  stolen  his 
master's  corn,  etc.,  from  saying, 
"  I  gave  it  to  the  horses  under  my 
charge." 

Miscarriage.  Expulsion  of  the 
foetus  or  immature  offspring  before 
the  end  of  the  28th  week  of  preg- 
nancy. After  that  date  the  term 
"premature  labour"  is  employed 
if  the  delivery  occurs  before  the 
full  time.  Some  authorities  employ 
the  term  abortion  for  expulsion  of 
the  foetus  before  quickening  has 
occurred,  and  miscarriage  for  ex- 
pulsion after  that  date ;  but  for 


forming  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pozzuoli,  about  10  m.  W.  of 
Naples.  It  terminates  in  Cape 
Miseno,  and  contains  the  village 
so-named,  which  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Misenum.  Porto 
di  Miseno,  the  fine  natural  harbour 
on  the  N.,  and  that  called  Mare 
Morto  on  the  N.E.,  were  formed 
about  30  B.C.,  into  a  great  naval 
station  for  the  Roman  fleet.  Re- 
mains of  moles,  a  theatre  and  baths, 
etc.  exist.  Tiberius  died  here. 
Misenum  was  pillaged  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Saracens  in  890. 

Miserere.  The  Latin  title  and 
the  first  word  of  Psalm  li.  (Eng. 
Have  mercy),  one  of  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  (in  the  vulgate, 
Ps.  1.).  In  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  it  is  said  kneeling  at  the 
Commination  service. 

Miserere,  MISERICORD  OK 
PATIENCE.  In  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, a  hinged  seat  of  a  stall 


Miserere  in  Henry  Til's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.     The  carving  depicts  the  Judgement  of  Solomon  ;  the  left  group 

represents  the  women  contending  over  the  live  child  ;  on  the  right  is  seen  the  mother  of  the  dead  child  substituting  her 

baby  for  the  living  one  ;    in  the  centre  is  Solomon  on  his  throne  delivering  judgement 


are  fine  bathing  ghats.  Only  a 
quarter  of  the  total  area  is  culti- 
vated. Dist.,  area  5,233  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  1,071,000.  Town,  pop.  32,300. 

Misanthrope,  LE.  Five-act 
comedy  by  Moliere,  produced  at 
the  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  June  4, 
1666.  Its  slender  plot  concerns 
the  unsuccessful  suit  of  the  mis- 
anthropic Alceste  for  the  hand  of 
the  worldly-minded  but  not  wholly 
unlovable  Celimene.  While  reflect- 
ing the  essential  barbarism  of  the 
court  life  of  the  period,  it  touches 
deep  veins  of  human  interest,  and 
is  usually  regarded  as  Moliere's 
greatest  work,  though  not  the  most 
popular  of  his  comedies.  Alceste 
was  acted  by  Moliere ;  Celimeno 
by  his  wife.  Le  Misanthrope  pro- 
vided the  groundwork  for  Wycher- 
ley's  The  Plain  Dealer,  1674. 

"Misappropriation.  In  English 
law,  wrongful  conversion  to  their 
own  use,  by  trustees  or  other 
persons,  of  property  entrusted  to 
their  care.  This  is  a  form  of  lar- 


purposes  this  distinction  is 
not  recognized.   See  Abortion. 

Mischabel.  Mountain  mass  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  (q.v.)  in  the  can- 
ton of  Valais,  Switzerland.  It  lies 
between  Monte  Rosa  and  Visp,  and 
two  of  its  peaks,  the  Dom  and  the 
Taeschhorn,  rise  to  14,941  ft.  and 
14,758  ft.  respectively.  The  Mis- 
chabel Joch  is  a  pass  between  the 
latter  mountain  and  Alphubel, 
leading  from  Zermatt  to  Fee  at  an 
alt.  of  12,650  ft. 

>  Misdemeanour.  In  English 
law,  a  crime  punishable  on  indict- 
ment which  is  not  a  felony.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  principle ;  be- 
cause a  felony  is  not  necessarily 
more  serious  hi  itself  than  a  mis- 
demeanour. Thus,  larceny  is  a 
felony,  while  perjury  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanour. A  conviction  for  a 
misdemeanour  never  involved  for- 
feiture of  land  or  goods,  as  a  con- 
viction for  felony  did. 

Miseuo  (anc.  Misenum  Pro- 
montorium).  Volcanic  peninsula 


ceny,  and  is  punishable  under  the    of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Naples, 


in  church,  which  can  be  lifted 
and  leant  against  the  back  of  the 
stall.  On  its  under  side  is  a  bracket 
which  provides  a  higher  rest  for 
the  occupant  of  the  stall.  This 
feature  was  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  ecclesiastics  who 
might  be  fatigued  by  long  stand- 
ing. The  under-bracket  is  often 
finely  carved;  as  in  the  misereres 
of  Henry  VII's  chapel,  Westmins- 
ter Abbey. 

Misericordia  OR  BROTHERS  OF 
MERCY.  Guild  or  brotherhood  of 
laymen,  founded  at  Florence  in 
1244  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
decent  burial  for  the  poor.  The 
brothers  undertook  the  entire  cost 
and  arrangements  of  the  funerals, 
acting  themselves  as  bearers.  They 
rendered  very  valuable  services 
during  the  epidemic  of  plague  in 
1348-49;  and  they  adopted  a 
kind  of  monastic  garb  with  a  hood 
covering  all  the  face  except  the 
eyes,  lest  they  should  be  recog- 
nized and  rewarded.  See  Italy; 
Monasticism. 


MISERY 

Misery.  Village  of  France,  in  thn 
.le|ii.  of  Snnmif,  4  m.  N.E.  of 
Cluiiiliii-s  (i[.v.).  Tho  Germans  in 
their  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg 
line,  Man  li,  1917,  burnt  it  and  the 
•  Miring  village  of  March6le- 
|i.it.  liefoiv  yielding  it  up  to  the 
Allies,  and  retook  it  in  their  offen- 
sive a  year  later,  when  critical 
li-jlit  ing  took  place,  the  gap  caused 
1-y  ilio  retreating  Allies  leading  to 
the  capture  by  the  enemy  of 
See  Somme,  Battles  of  the. 
Mishawaka.  City  of  Indiana, 
.  in  St.  Joseph  co.  On  the 
St.  Joseph  river,  78  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Chicago,  it  is  served  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  rlys.  It  has 
manufactures  of  rubber  articles, 
motor  vehicles,  machine-shop  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  and  trades  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  Settled  in  1828,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1834  as  St.  Joseph  Iron  Works, 
and  received  its  present  name  in 
1838.  Pop.  15,200. 

Mishich,  ZIVOYEN  (1855- 
1921).  Serbian  soldier.  The  son  of 
Radovan  Mishich,  a  peasant,  he 
•j^n^g^u^ijiiiMijB  was  born  at 
j  I  Struganik, 
|  near  Valievo, 
July  7,  1855, 
and  e'ntered 
the  Military 
Academy, 
Belgrade,  in 
1874.  He 
joined  the 
Serbian  army 
as  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  1876.  and  fought  in  the 
Serbo-Turkish  Wars  of  1876  and 
1877-78,  taking  part  also  in  the 
war  against  Bulgaria,  1885-86. 
Later  he  became  professor  of 
strategy  at  the  superior  military 
college,  Belgrade.  A  colonel  in 
1901,  he  was  a  general  in  1912,  and 
was  chief  of  the  general  staff,  under 
Putnik,  during  the  Balkan  Wars, 
1912-13. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Great  War 
Mishich  was  in  command  of  the 
Serbian  second  army,  and  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrian  invasions,  1914-15, 
being  made  a  field-marshal  (voi- 
vo'le)  in  1914.  He  commanded  the 
Serbian  second  army  during  the 
great  retreat,  1915,  and  in  1916 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  resusci- 
tated Serbian  second  army,  when 
the  success  of  his  operations  in  the 
Tcherna  Bend,  by  which  Monastir 
was  outflanked  from  the  E.,  led  to 
the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
Allies.  In  Sept.,  1918,  he  was  one 
of  the  Serbian  commanders  in  the 
great  offensive  that  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Bulgaria.  Among  his 
numerous  honours  were  G.C.M.G. 
and  K.C.B.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1921. 


Zivoyin  Mishicb, 
Serbian  soldier 
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Mishmi.  Aboriginal  hill-tribe 
in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Brahma- 
putra valley,  Assam.  Numbering 
(1911)  271,  they  may  represent  an 
ancient  offshoot  from  the  Miao  of 
8.  China,  and  are  remarkable  for 
tlieir  peculiar  religion  and  customs. 
Mishna  (Heb.,  teaching).  Jew- 
ish code  embodying  the  oral  law. 
A  collection  of  rabbinical  teaching 
and  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  Mishna  was  compiled  and 
edited  in  its  present  form  by  Rabbi 
Jehudah  el  Nasi,  c.  A.D.  200.  Di- 
vided into  six  parts  dealing  respec- 
tively with  agriculture,  Sabbatical 
observance,  marriage,  civil  law, 
sacrifices,  and  the  various  unclean 
and  clean  things,  the  Mishna,  long 
handed  down  orally,  is  written  in 
late  Hebrew.  Further  commen- 
taries on  the  Mishna  and  the 
Mosaic  law  were  embodied  in  a 
supplementary  work  called  the 
Gemara,  the  two  forming  together 
the  Talmud  (q.v.).  The  Mishna 
was  first  printed  in  1492  and  has 
been  translated  and  published  in 
most  modern  languages  spoken 
by  Jews. 

Misilmeri  (Arab.  Menzil  el- 
Emir,  quarters  of  the  prince). 
Town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of 
Palermo.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a 
castle-crowned  eminence,  10  m.  by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  13,000. 

Misiones.  Territory  in  the  N.E. 
of  Argentina,  stretching  N.E.  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Brazil.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay  with  their  tributaries. 
The  Parana  flows  along  the  Para- 
guayan frontier,  the  Uruguay  di- 
viding it  from  Brazil  Mainly 
hilly  and  forest-covered,  mate, 
timber,  tobacco,  sugar,  cereals, 
and  fruits  are  grown,  and  cattle  are 
reared.  In  the  17t,h  century  the 
Jesuits  founded  many  mission  set- 
tlements in  this  region,  which  were 
mainly  peopled  by  converted  In- 
dians. The  chief  town  is  Posadas 
on  the  Parana.  Area,  11,511  sq.  m. 
Pop.  54,000. 

Miskolcz.  Town  of  Hungary. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Sajo  on  the 
edge  of  the  Carpathian  foothills, 
116  m.  by  rly.  from  Budapest.  The 
Calvinist  church  of  S.  Stephen 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat, 
wine,  and  cattle.  Flour-milling, 
pottery  and  porcelain  manufac- 
tures; and  shoe-making  are  the 
main  industries.  A  fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Jews  and  a  quarter 
Calvinists.  Pop.  51,000. 

Mispickel  OR  ABSENICAL  PY- 
RITES. One  of  the  ores  of  arsenic. 
The  latter  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  ore  in  earthenware  cylinders 
fitted  with  iron  receivers.  Mispickel 
is  found  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  N. 
America,  etc.  See  Arsenic. 


MISREPRESENTATION 


Mishmi.  Left,  a  chieftain  ol  the  tribe  ; 

right,  girl  wearing   bamboo  plugs  to 

distend  the  lobes  o!  the  ears 

Misprision  (old  Fr.  inea,  badly  ; 
late  Lat.  prensio,  taking).  Term 
originally  meaning  a  mistake,  in 
English  law  neglect  of  duty.  The 
two  chief  kinds  of  misprision  are 
misprision  of  treason  and  of  felony. 
These  offences  are  committed  by 
knowing  of  treason  or  felony  and 
concealing  the  same.  If  there  is 
more  than  mere  knowledge,  i.e.  if 
there  is  assent  to  the  treason,  the 
assentor  is  guilty  of  substantive 
treason ;  and  if  there  is  assent  to 
the  felony,  he  is  liable  as  an  acces- 
sory before  or  after  the  fact.  In 
addition  to  misprision  of  treason 
and  felony,  certain  offences  in  the 
nature  of  contempts  and  high  mis- 
demeanours rank  as  misprision. s.  If 
a  secretary  of  state  or  other  high 
executive  officer  is  guilty  of  mal- 
administration, as  Stratford  was, 
the  articles  of  impeachment  de- 
scribe his  offences  as  high  crimes, 
misdemeanours,  and  misprisions. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  describe 
certain  offences  which  rank  as  con- 
tempt of  court,  as  advising  a  wit- 
ness not  to  give  evidence. 

Misrata.  Coastal  city  in  Tripo- 
litania,  N.  Africa.  It  consists  of  a 
large  oasis,  about  10  m.  by  4  m., 
with  5,000  gardens,  and  is  situated 
on  the  coastal  caravan  route  to 
Horns  and  Tripoli.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Italians  on  July  8,  1912. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Misrepresentation.  In  English 
law,  a  false  statement  of  fact,  i.e. 
not  of  opinion.  A  transaction,  such 
as  a  sale  induced  by  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact,  is  void- 
able, i.e.  can  be  repudiated  by  the 
party  deceived,  if  he  repudiates  it 
as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  falsity 
of  the  statement,  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  put  the  parties  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  No  action  will 
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'ie  for  damages  for  misrepresenta- 
tion unless  the  statement  was  either 
made  fraudulently,  with  knowledge 
of  its  falsity,  or  was  a  warranty. 

Missal  OR  MASS-BOOK.  Office 
book  of  the  R.C.  Church.  It  contains 
the  service  for  Mass  throughout  the 
year.  Revised  and  printed  under 
Pius  V,  when  the  Council  of  Trent, 
1570,  ordered  its  use  in  all  churches 
that  could  not  claim  uses  of  their 
own  of  200  years'  standing,  it  was 
again  revised  in  1604  and  1634.  Of 
the  nine  service  books  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  before  the 
Reformation,  that  known  as  the 
missal  was  in  four  parts :  the 
antiphonary  or  gradual,  contain- 
ing parts  to  be  sung  by  the  choir 
at  high  mass ;  the  lectionary,  or 
book  of  the  epistles ;  the  evangelis- 
tarium,  or  book  of  the  Gospels ; 
and  the  sacramentary,  containing 
the  prayers.  The  first  mention  of  a 
missal  is  found  in  the  8th  century. 
A  plenary  missal  for  use  of  priests 
appeared  in  the  llth  or  12th  cen- 
tury. There  are  various  missals  for 
different  rites  or  uses,  Ambrosian, 
Sarum,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  York, 
Bangor,  etc.  See  Prayer  Book. 

Missel  Thrush  OR  MISTLE 
THRUSH  (Turdus  viscivorus).  Com- 
mon British  song-bird.  Nearly  re- 
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Missel  Thrush,  a  common  song-bird 
of  the  British  hedgerows 

By  courtesy  of  Macmillan  A  Co  , 

lated  to  the  song  thrush,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  larger  size, 
greyer  colour,  more  prominent 
spots  on  the  under  parts,  and  the 
greyish  white  tips  to  the  lateral 
tail  feathers,  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  song-birds  and  is  most 
abundant  in  Ireland.  In  the  N.  of 
Scotland  it  is  rather  rare.  Its  song 
is  most  notable  in  the  winter, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  giving  it 
its  local  name  of  stormcock.  It 
nests  in  trees  early  in  the  spring, 
and  two  or  even  three  broods  are 
reared  in  the  season.  It  feeds  on 
worms,  grubs,  snails,  insects,  and 
the  berries  of  many  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  mistletoe,  whence  its 
name.  See  Eggs,  colour  plate. 

Missenden,  GREAT  AND  LITTLE. 
Two  parishes  and  villages,  Bucking- 
hamshire, England.  They  lie  9  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Aylesbury,  on  the  Met. 
and  G.C.  Rlys.  Missenden  Abbey, 
a  seat  at  Great  Missenden,  em- 
braces the  cloisters  of  the  12th  cent, 
abbey.  Pop.,  Gt.  2,600,  Lit.  1,300. 


MISSIONS:     A    CHRISTIAN    ACTIVITY 

J.  H.  Oldhara,  Editor,  The  International  Review  of  Missions 

In  connexion  with   this   subject   see  the  articles  on    the  various 
Christian  denominations,  e.g.  Baptists ;  Church  of  England ;  Con- 
gregationalism ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  etc.     See  also  biographies  of 
Carey ;  Chalmers,  Livingstone,  and  other  missionaries 


The  word  mission  (Lat.  mittere, 
to  send)  refers  in  a  general  sense  to 
a  body  of  persons  sent  on  an  er~and. 
It  is  thus  used  for  those  sent  to 
represent  their  country  abroad,  e.g. 
the  British  mission  in  China,  and  for 
persons  sent  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose and  for  a  short  time.  In  the 
plural,  however,  it  is  used  almost 
solely  for  bodies  of  men  and  women 
sent  by  religious  organizations  to 
work  among  the  unconverted.  Such 
missions  are  often  divided  into 
home  and  foreign,  but  it  is  the 
latter  which  forms  a  special  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  are  also  missions,  in 
the  same  sense,  sent  out  by 
Mahomedans,  Buddhists,  and 
others. 

Missions  and  the  Crusades 

The  history  of  Christian  missions 
i  alls  into  two  periods.  The  first  was 
from  the  Apostolic  age  until  about 
A.D.  1100,  when  most  of  Europe 
was  Christian  except  remote 
regions  in  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Mahomedan  part  of  Spain.  The 
Crusades  tended  to  replace  mis- 
sions by  attempts  to  convert  the 
heathen  and  Moslems  by  the 
sword,  a  process  ruthlessly  carried 
on  in  Prussia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
etc.,  and  missionary  work  lan- 
guished, though  it  never  ceased. 

The  second  period  began  with 
the  era  of  exploration  and  Euro- 
pean expansion  that  opened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when 
missionaries,  mainly  Franciscan 
and  Dominican,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  expedi- 
tions. The  Society  of  Jesus, 
founded  in  1534,  was  from  the 
first  a  missionary  order,  including 
among  its  original  members  Francis 
Xavier  (1506-52),  the  ardent 
apostle  of  India  and  the  Far  East. 
Considerable  successes  were 
achieved  in  the  17th  century  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Indo-China, 
the  Philippines,  where  the  entire 
population  became  nominally 
Christian,  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  in 
N.  and  S.  America,  but  much  of 
the  work  was  superficial.  The 
18th  century  witnessed  a  slackening 
in  most  of  the  mission  fields,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  second  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  that  a  new 
missionary  expansion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  began. 

The  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  controversies  at 
home  to  undertake  missionary 
effort  abroad,  and  as  authority 


over  the  lands  discovered  by  the 
explorers  was  committed  by  the 
pope  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  these 
territories  were  closed  to  Protes- 
tant missions.  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  not  only  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  in- 
different to  the  claims  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  but  the  leading 
theologians  explicitly  denied  the 
missionary  obligation.  In  the  17th 
century  the  Dutch  East  India  Co. 
was  enjoined  by  its  charter  to  care 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  efforts  of  its  preachers  met 
with  some  success  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  though  the 
work  was  mostly  perfunctory. 

The  labours  of  John  Eliot  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Indians 
were  an  expression  of  the  pure 
missionary  spirit,  of  which  the 
times  afford  no  other  outstanding 
example.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Society  •  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  1698 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  1701,  but  no 
important  work  among  non-Chris- 
tians was  initiated  by  either  society. 
In  the  18th  cent,  the  two  outstand- 
ing missionary  efforts  were  the 
Danish  Mission  in  India  inspired  by 
the  Pietist  movement  in  Germany 
under  Hermann  August  Francke 
of  Halle,  and  associated  with  Zie- 
genbalg  (1683-1719)  and  Schwartz 
(1726-98) ;  and  the  work  of  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  Count  von 
Zinzendorf  (1700-60),  among  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Greenlanders,  the  N.  American  In- 
dians,and  the  Bushmen  of  S.  Africa. 
Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Missions 

The  modern  missionary  move- 
ment had  its  beginnings  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  18th  century. 
The  zeal  of  the  early  Methodists 
found  expression  in  isolated  efforts 
to  reach  the  heathen,  though  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  was  not  organized  till  1813. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
was  founded  in  1792  and  William 
Carey  went  to  India  as  its  fiist 
missionary.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  formed  in 
1795,  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  1799,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1804.  From  1817  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
began  to  take  an  active  share  in 
foreign  missionary  work.  The  first 
American  missionary  society,  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners 
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i  Missions,  was  cstab- 
i-li.-d  in  1810.  All  the  larger 
<'lm-tian  bodies  in  Kurope  and  in 
North  Anii-rn-ii  in  succession  gave 
-ions  a  place  among 
•••' -o^m/ed  activities,  and  in 
it  was  estimated  that  more 
UK)  separate  organizations  in 
Km..|'i-,  America,  and  Australasia 
were  either  directly  engaged  in 
:  missionary  work  or  con- 
tnluiting  to  its  maintenance,  while 
.ili. Mii  ;i  hundred  organizations  of 
\arioii-  kinds  hod  their  head- 
i|iiartfrs  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Tin-  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Protestant  bodies  in  the  different 
countries  on  foreign  missionary 
work,  iiiclndiiii:  in  the  case  of  the 
expenditure  on  work  in 
Latin  America,  before  the  Great 
U'.u  was,  according  to  World 
Statistics  of  Christian  Missions, 
roughly  as  follows:  U.S.A.. 
.<K)0;  Great  Britain, 
£2,750,000;  Canada,  Australasia, 
and  South  Africa,  £400,000  ;  Ger- 
many, £420,000 ;  other  European 
countries,  £380,000.  The  total 
;int  missionary  force  work- 
ing among  peoples  not  professing 
the  Christian  religion  was  in  round 
figures  10,000  men  and  6,500  un- 
married women. 

The  World  Missionary  Confer- 
ence held  in  Edinburgh  in  1910 
appointed  an  international  and 
interdenominational  committee  for 
common  consultation  about  mis- 
sionary matters.  The  missionary 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  North  America  are  united  in 
annual  conferences  in  the  two 
countries,  and  are  acting  together 
in  an  increasing  number  of  matters. 
Similar  interdenominational  or- 
ganizations representing  the  dif- 
ferent missions  have  been  formed 
in  the  principal  mission  fields  of 
Asia.  Many  undertakings  are 
carried  on  jointly  by  several  mis- 
sionary societies,  such  as  the 
Women's  Christian  College  in 
Madras,  which  is  maintained  by 
twelve  separate  societies,  six  being 
Mritish,  five  American,  and  one 
Canadian. 

The  work  ot  Roman  Catholic 
ini->ions  is  carried  on  bv  the  Bene- 
dictines, Capuchins,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  and  by 
special  societies,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Societe  des  Missions 
Etrangeres,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris.  The  supreme  control  over 
these  bodies  is  exercised  by  the 
pope  through  the  Congregatio  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  established  at 
Rome  in  1622,  and  they  derive 
support  partly  from  the  funds  be- 
loni;iug  to  the  various  orders  and 
societies,  and  partly  from  such 
collecting  societies  as  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 


the  receipts  of  which  amounted 
in  1912  to  £322,000.  According  to 
Streit's  Atlas  Hierarchicus,  pub- 
lished in  1913,  there  were  engaged 
in  missionary  work  among  non- 
Christian  peoples  about  6,000 
priests,  2,500  lay  brothers,  and 
nearly  7,000  sisters. 

The  results  of  Christian  missions, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  indicated  by 
statistics,  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  the  number  of  bap- 
tized Christians  in  the  principal 
mission  fields : 


.lap. in  and  Korea 
i  liin.-i     .. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar   . . 


tant- 


195,000 


1,077,000 
139,000 

1,190,000 


i:.. in  ,n 
Catholics 


145,000 

1,400,000 

2,160,524 

37,000 

873,000 


Christian  missions  have  been  a 
powerful  agency  in  the  spread  of 
education,  and  in  promoting  phy 
sical  and  social  welfare.  In  China 
and  in  the  Turkish  Empire  mis- 
sionary schools  and  colleges  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  spreading 
western  knowledge,  and  have 
exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  national  life. 

In  India  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  are  being  taught  in  mis- 
sionary institutions,  and  mission- 
aries like  Alexander  Duff  and 
William  Miller  are  outstanding 
names  in  the  history  of  Indian 
education.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  African  continent  native 
education  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. They  have  also  been 
mainly  responsible  for  reducing  to 
writing  the  numerous  languages  of 
Africa,  and  many  languages  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  dictionaries, 
grammars,  school-books,  and  litera- 
ture hi  these  languages.  The  whole 
Bible  hss  been  translated  into 
about  140  different  languages,  and 
there  are  more  than  500  other  lan- 
guages, in  which  at  least  one  com- 
plete book  of  Scripture  has  been 
printed.  More  than  1,000  doctors 
and  500  nurses  are  included  among 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  more 
than  3,000,000  persons  receive 
treatment  annually  in  mission 
hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Bibliography.  Outline  of  a  His- 
tory of  Protestant  Missions,  G. 
Warneck,  Eng.  trans.  G.  Robson, 
3rd  ed.  1906;  Reports  of  World 
Missionary  Conference,  9  vols.  1910  ; 
Atlas  Hierarchichus  (Roman 
Catholic),  C.  Streit.  1913;  History 
of  Christian  Missions,  C.  H.  Robin- 
son, 1915  ;  Statistics  of  Christian 
Missions,  1916;  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  (Article  on 
Missions),  ed.  J.  Hastings,  1918; 


The  Conversion  of  Europe,  C.  H. 
Robinson,  1918  ;  International  Re- 
view  of  MiMtons,  pub.  quarterly 
since  1912. 

Mississippi.  River  of  the 
U.S.A.  It  risen  in  Little  Elk  Lake, 
but  I^ke  Itaftca,  Minnesota,  1,680 
ft.  alt.,  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
source.  In  its  earlier  course, 
marked  by  rapids  and  beautiful 
falls,  it  winds  through  a  swampy 
country  and  forms  many  hikes. 
At  Minneapolis,  the  head  of  it- 
navigation  for  large  ships,  are  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  the 
river  makes  a  descent  of  80  ft.  in 
half  a  mile.  Nearly  80  m.  below 
St.  Paul  it  expands  into  the  large 
and  picturesque  Pepin  Lake,  on 
the  Wisconsin  border,  and  from 
this  point  separates  the  states  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana  on  the  W.,  and 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Kentucky  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mississippi  on  the  E. 

Rapids  are  met  with  at  Rock 
Island,  where  the  fall  is  21  ft. 
Ship-canals  have  been  constructed 
to  help  navigation.  After  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  the  Mississippi  em- 
bouches  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  many  "  bayous,"  the 
chief  being  the  Atchafalaya  and 
the  Lafourche.  Its  length  is  about 
2,460  m.,  but  including  its  longest 
tributary,  the  Missouri,  it  measures 
4,200  m ,  and  is  thus  the  longest 
river  in  the  world  ;  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri  its  breadth  is 
5,000  ft,  and  below  New  Orleans 
2,475  ft.  It  receives  many  large 
tributaries,  the  more  important 
being  the  Minnesota,  Des  Monies, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  from 
the  W.,  and  the  Wisconsin,  Illin- 
ois, Ohio,  and  Big  Black  from  the 
E  Among  the  important  towns 
on  its  banks  are  .Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Dubuque,  Moline,  Rock 
Island,  Burlington,  Quincy,  St 
Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
have  a  gradual  swell,  which  begins 
in  Feb.  and  continues  till  June. 
They  occasionally  overflow  the 
embankments  and  inundate  the 
entire  lower  valley.  The  area 
originally  subject  to  inundation 
was  nearly  30,000  sq.  m.,  but  it 
has  been  largely  reduced  by  a 
system  of  embankments  (levees). 
The  construction  of  these  levees 
was  begun  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1916  the  system,  on 
which  more  than  £27,000,000  has 
been  expended,  comprised  about 
1  500  m.  About  95  m.  below  New 
Orleans  the  river  divides  into 
several  outlets,  the  principal  being 
the  S.W.  Pass,  the  S.  Pass,  and  the 
N.  Pass.  By  means  of  jetties, 
known  as  Eads  jetties  after  the 
designer,  the  navigability  of  the 
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HtarisfippL  Map  showing  the  river  basin.    Inset,  the  delta  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


lower  river  has  been  considerably 
improved.  These  jetties,  extending 

E.  and   W.    of  the   S.    Pass   and 
measuring  4£  m.,  have  enabled  a 
channel  of  30  ft.  to  be  obtained, 
thus  greatly  adding  to  the  import- 
ance of  New  Orleans  as  a  port. 

The  river  was  first  visited  by  a 
European  in  the  16th  century,  but 
nothing  was  known  of  it  until  1673, 
when  two  Jesuits,  Louis  Joliet  and 
Jacques  Marquette,  sailed  down 
it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. La  Salle,  in  1681-82,  went 
down  as  far  as  the  river  mouth. 
At  that  time  it  flowed  through  soil 
claimed  by  France,  and  French- 
men made  a  number  of  settle- 
ments on  its  banks.  After  the 
treaty  of  1763  its  course  was  the 
joint  property  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Spain  secured  the  rights 
previously  held  by  France,  while 
the  U.S.A.,  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
obtained  the  British  ones ;  there 
was  trouble  between  these  two 
countries  about  the  navigation, 
but  this  was  ended  when  Louisiana 
was  purchased  by  the  U.S.A.  in 
1803.  In  the  19th  century  the 
U.S.A.  conducted  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
See  Bluff ;  Louisiana ;  River  ;  con- 
sult also  Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, J.  G.  Shea,  2nd  ed.  1903; 
The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi. 

F.  A.  Ogg,  1904. 
Mississippi.        State    of    the 

U.S.A.  A  south  central  state,  it 
has  a  coast-line  of  85  m.  on  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  known 
as  Mississippi  Sound.  Its  area  is 
46,865  sq.  m.,  of  which  500  are 
water.  The  surface  rarely  exceeds 


800  ft.  in  height,  and  falls  away  S. 
and  W.  to  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  valleys, 
which  are  protected  from  floods 
by  levees.  These  are  known  as  the 
bottom  lands,  and  of  them  there 
are  7,000  sq.  m.  in  the  delta  of  the 
Yazoo.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Mississippi,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
W.,  Pearl,  Tombigbee,  Yazoo,  and 
Pascagoula.  The  state  includes  a 
number  of  islands. 

A  great  amount  of  cotton  is 
grown,  and  much  maize.  Other 
cereals  are  cultivated,  and  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared ;  the 
sugar-cane  is  grown,  and  much  land 
is  under  fruit.  A  considerable  area 
is  still  forest,  and  produces  a  good 
deal  of  timber.  There  are  some 
fisheries,  but  no  great  quantity  of 
minerals.  Jackson  ia  the  capital. 
Of  the  population  of  1,790,000 
more  than  half  are  negroes. 

As  part  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
was  first  settled  by  French  colon- 
ists, who  made  their  homes  in  a 
land  hitherto  inhabited  solely  by 
Indian  tribes.  It  passed  to  Eng- 
land in  1763,  but  in  1783  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  Spain,  that  country 
having  taken  possession  of  it  in 
1781.  A  dispute  soon  arose  about 
the  boundary  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  soil  of  Spam,  the  result 
being  a  treaty  by  which  the  future 
state  was  included  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  Spaniards  vacated  it  in  1798, 
when  it  was  made  a  territory. 

In  1817  Mississippi  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  state.  A  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up  in  that  year, 
but  the  existing  one  dates  from 
1890.  The  state  legislature  con- 


sists of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives,  both  elected  for 
four  years.  The  franchise  is 
theoretically  a  democratic  one,  but 
there  is  an  educational  test  de- 
signed to  secure  that  the  whites 
shall  be  dominant.  The  state 
sends  two  senators  and  eight  re- 
presentatives to  Congress. 

Mississippi  an.  In  geology,  a 
group  of  limestone  rocks  which  are 
well  developed  in  the  Mississippi 
Basin  of  the  United  States.  A  sub- 
division of  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem, their  exact  classification  is 
still  unsettled  by  geologists.  See 
Carboniferous  System. 

Mississippi  Scheme.  Finan- 
cial enterprise  devised  with  the 
object  of  restoring  the  shaken  credit 
of  France.  In  1715,  when  Philip  of 
Orleans  became  regent,  the  finances 
of  France  were  in  an  appalling  con- 
dition ;  national  bankruptcy  was 
almost  inevitable.  It  was  then  that 
John  Law  persuaded  Orleans  to 
approve  his  scheme  and  started  a 
bank  in  France. 

With  this  for  a  basis,  Law  ac- 
quired the  sole  right  to  trade  in  the 
vast  region  around  the  Mississippi 
which  he  called  Louisiana,  and  in 
1717  he  founded  a  company  for 
this  purpose.  Having  turned  his 
bank  into  a  national  institution 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  state 
behind  its  notes,  Law  planned  a 
much  bigger  concern.  Two  other 
trading  companies  were  amalga- 
mated with  his,  and  under  him  a 
new  Compagnie  des  Indes  domi- 
nated practically  the  whole  of 
France's  foreign  trade.  With  the 
issuing  of  new  capital  for  its  ac- 
tivities the  gamble  began.  The 
shares  rose  rapidly  in  value,  while 
the  company  purchased  the  right  to 
manage  the  mint  and  to  farm  much 
of  the  national  revenue.  Finally 
the  national  debt  was  taken  over, 
the  lenders  receiving  shares  in  the 
company  to  which  the  government 
paid  interest  at  three  p.c.  New 
shares  were  issued  at  a  large  pre- 
mium, and  in  1719  were  selling  at 
forty  times  their  face  value. 

Armed  with  absolute  power,  Law 
took  strong  measures  to  avert  a 
collapse,  but  his  edicts,  fixing  the 
price  of  the  shares,  and  in  other 
ways  striving  to  perpetuate  an 
artificial  state  of  affairs,  failed 
miserably  of  their  purpose.  By 
July,  1720,  the  bubble  had  burst. 
The  government  took  back  the 
national  debt,  but  speculators  had 
suffered  enormous  losses.  See  Law, 
John. 

Mississippi  Sound.  Channel 
between  the  coast  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  states,  U.S.A.,  and 
several  narrow  islands  which  cut  it 
off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About 
70  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
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8m.,  it  extends  from  Lake  Borgne 
an. I  Mobile  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
by  coasting  vessels. 

Missive  (Lat.  misaua,  sent).  In 
law,  a  letter  exchanged  be- 
tween two  parties,  in  which  the  one 
specifies  and  the  other  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  an  offer  of 
I'uivha.so  or  sale,  or  other  mutual 
transaction.  A  missive  constitutes 
a  legal  contract. 

Missolonghi,  MESOLONGHI,  OR 
MESO LONG  ION.  Town  of  Greece. 
Situated  on  a  swampy  piain  N.  of 
ill'-  (Uilf  of  Patras,  and  about  20  m. 
N.\\.  of  Patras,  it  has  a  trade  in 
currants,  valonia,  and  local  pro- 
din  -ts.  The  town  was  formerly  of 
some  military  importance,  being 
besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
I  inks  in  1821-22  and  in  1825-26 
during  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Byron  died  here  on 
April  19,  1824,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1881. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Missoula.  City  of  Montana, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Missoula  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Missoula  river,  125 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Helena,  and  is 
served  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget 
Sound  rlys.  It  contains  the  state 
university.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Kly.  has  workshops  here,  and 
lumber  milling  is  carried  on.  Lum- 
bering, agriculture,  fruit-growing, 
and  mining  are  important  local  in- 
dustries. Missoula  was  founded  in 
1864  and  received  a  city  charter  in 
1887.  At  Jumbo  Mountain,  E.  of 
the  town,  an  extensive  series  of 
horizontal  markings  represents 
shore  lines  of  the  former  glacial 
lake  Missoula.  Pop.  12,700. 

Missouri.  River  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  longest  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  it  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Madison,  Jefferson,  and 
Gallatin  rivers,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  unite  at  Gallatin  City  in  Mon- 
tana. Thence  it  flows  N.  and  N.E. 
through  a  mountainous  district 

id  traverses  a  deep  canon  called 

le  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  river  here  being  compressed  to 
450  ft.  for  about  6  m.  At  Great 
Falls  it  makes  a  descent  of  350  ft. 
in  about  16  m.,  passing  over  a 
series  of  cataracts  of  much 
grandeur,  the  highest  of  which  has 
a  vertical  drop  of  90  ft.  Below 
Fort  Benton  it  turns  E.,  passes 
through  N.  and  S.  Dakota  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Iowa  and  Missouri  on  the  E. 
and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the 
W.,  and  finally  takes  an  E.  course 
across  Missouri  to  join  the  Missis- 
sippi about  20  m.  above  St.  Louis. 

Measured  from  the  source  of  the 
Jefferson  its  length  is  2,950  m., 
while  from  Gallatin  City  to  the 


Mississippi  it  is  2,700  m.  Near  the 
Grand  Falls  its  breadth  ia  1,500ft., 
at  Sioux  City  2,500  ft.,  and  at  its 
entrance  to  the  Mississippi  about 
3,000  ft.  It  has  several  large  tribu- 
taries, the  principal  being  the  Milk 
and  Yellowstone  in  Montana,  the 
James  and  White  in  South  Dakota, 
the  Nebraska  or  Platte  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  Kansas  in  Kansas.  Itdrains 


Missolonghi,  Greece.    Statue  of  Lord 

Byron,  erected  over  the  mound  in 

which  his  heart  was  buried 

a  basin  with  an  area  of  nearly 
600,000  sq.  m.,  and  is  navigable 
during  part  of  the  year  to  Great 
Falls,  but  in  the  low  water  season 
only  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Yellowstone,  its  largest  affluent. 
On  its  banks  are  many  important 
towns,  including  Omaha,  Atchison, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  City,  and 
Jefferson  City.  Its  waters  are 
Virbid,  which  gives  rise  to  its 
name,  meaning  mud  river. 

Missouri.  Central  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  Its  area  is  69,420  sq.  m.,  of 
which  nearly  700  are  covered  with 
water.  It  is  bisected  by  the  Mis- 
souri river,  which  also  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  W.  boundary ; 
the  Mississippi  marks  the  E.  fron- 
tier. S.  of  the  Missouri  the  sur- 
face is  relieved  by  the  forest- 
clothed  Ozark  Mts.,  the  N.  portion 
consisting  of  prairie  and  bottom 
lands,  wooded  only  in  part.  An 
agricultural  state,  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  maize,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flax. 
Stock-raising  engages  attention. 

Missouri  is  the  largest  zinc-  and 
lead-producing  state  of  the  Union, 
has  more  than  14,000  sq.  m.  of 
coalfields  in  operation,  and  a  con- 
siderable output  of  iron  ore  and 
other  minerals.  Slaughtering  and 
meat-packing,  flour-milling,  and 
boot  and  shoe  making  are  among 
the  many  valuable  industries. 
There  are  a  state  and  other  uni- 
versities, besides  numerous  col- 
leges, and,  in  addition  to  the 


riven,  transport  facilities  include 
8,160  miles  of  steam  and  1,085 
miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  state  capital  is  Jefferson 
City,  but  Missouri  contains  three 
cities  much  more  populous,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph. 
Other  cities  are  Joplin,  Springfield, 
Sedalia,  Hannibal,  Webb  City,  and 
Carthage.  The  pop.  ia  3,400,000, 
only  a  small  proportion  being 
negroes,  but  the  state  has  a  large 
German  element. 

Missouri  was  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  as  such  was  settled  by  the 
French.  In  1762  it  was  transferred 
to  Spain,  and  in  1803  the  large 
district  of  which  the  future  state 
formed  part  was  sold  to  the  U.S.A. 
In  1812  Missouri  was  made  a  terri- 
tory, and  in  1821  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  a  state.  It  is  governed 
by  a  general  assembly  which  con- 
sists of  a  senate,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, elected  for  two.  The  fran- 
chise is  on  a  democratic  basis,  a 
short  residential  qualification  being 
necessary.  It  sends  two  senators 
and  16  representatives  to  Congress. 

Missouri  Compromise.  Ar- 
rangement made  in  1820  by  which 
the  territory  of  Missouri  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  of  the  American 
Union.  The  state  constitution 
submitted  by  Missouri  recognized 
slavery,  a  fact  which  aroused  a 
vehement  agitation  against  it  in 
the  Northern  states,  and  caused  a 
two-years'  deadlock  in  Congress, 
the  Senate  supporting  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  oppos- 
ing the  application.  Ultimately  an 
agreement  was  attained  by  which 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
whole  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
N.  of  lat.  36°  30',  except  that 
part  of  it  forming  the  territory  of 
Missouri,  nearly  all  of  which  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  line.  The  arrange- 
ment, which  was  repealed  in  1854, 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  slavery 
in  public  territory  was  forbidden 
by  Congress.  Missouri  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  Aug.  10,  1821. 

Mist.  Cloud  at  ground  level, 
and  very  similar  to  a  fog.  After  a 
clear,  cold  night,  mist  frequently 
fills  the  valleys ;  in  rainy  weather 
mist  enshrouds  the  hill  tops, 
though  the  valleys  are  dry.  See  Fog. 

Mistake.  In  English  law,  an 
error  of  fact  which  entitles  the 
party  who  has  paid  money  under 
the  mistake  to  recover  it,  or  a 
party  who  has  entered  into  a 
transaction  to  have  it  set  aside.  A 
jnistake  of  law  cannot  be  pleaded, 
nor  will  anyone  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  a  con- 
tract. Where  there  has  been  a 
mutual  mistake  in  the  drawing  up 
of  a  contract  or  conveyance,  so 
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that  it  expresses  something  which 
the  parties  had  not  really  agreed, 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  rec- 
tify the  document  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  express  the  real  intention  of 
the  parties. 

Mistassini.  Lake  in  the  fur 
country  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
drained  by  the  Rupert  river. 
Small  islands  divide  it  down  the 
centre  into  practically  two  sheets 
of  water.  Length  100  m.,  breadth 
15  to  20  m.,  depth  300  to  400  ft. 

Mister.  English  masculine  title 
of  respect,  abbreviated  in  writing 
to  Mr.  A  variant  of  master,  it  is 
used  as  a  prefix  in  speaking  in  a 
ceremonious  way  of  anyone,  and 
sometimes  in  addressing  a  man  in 
speech  or  writing.  In  its  present 
sense  it  has  been  used  since  the 
15th  century  or  thereabouts,  when 
it  supplanted  master.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  prefix  to  certain  titles  of 
office,  e.g.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
feminine  is  mistress  (q.v. ).  The 
French  equivalent  is  monsieur,  and 
the  German  is  herr. 

Misti,  EL.  Volcanic  mt.  of 
Peru  in  the  prov.  of  Arequipa.  It 
is  situated  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  the 
city  of  Arequipa.  Alt.  19,200  ft. 

Mistletoe  ( Viscum  album). 
Evergreen  semi-parasitic  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  Loranthaceae. 
Native  of  Europe  and  North 
Asia,  its  stems  vary  in  length 
from  a  foot  to  four  ft.,  and  the 
bark  is  yellow-green.  The  leathery 
leaves  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
are  oval-lance-shaped,  mostly  in 
pairs.  The  inconspicuous  green 
flowers  consist  of  four  triangular 
sepals,  a  similar  number  of  anthers, 
and  an  ovary  with  simple  stigma. 
The  berries  are  white,  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  single 
seed  invested  by  glutinous  pulp. 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  birds,  and 
the  seeds  become  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees  by  their  agency. 
On  germination  the  embryo  pierces 
the  bark  and  penetrates  to  the  wood. 
It  draws  most  of  its  food  from 
the  tree,  but  manufactures  carbo- 
hydrates in  its  leaves  Its  host- 


plants  are  very  numerous,  the 
chief  being  black  poplar  and 
apple  in  England  and  the  plains 
of  France;  but  in  Dauphine 
and  the  Rhine  valley  it  is  most 
abundant  on  Scots  pine.  Ameri- 
can mistletoe,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  forms  a  distinct 
genus. 

The  mistletoe  is  prominent  in 
European  folk-lore  as  a  magical 
plant  credited  with  many  virtues, 
from  giving  the  power  to  see 
ghosts  to  healing  diseases.  See 
Balder  ;  Druid  ;  Golden  Bough. 

Mistral.  Cold,  dry  wind  expe- 
rienced chiefly  in  winter  along  the 
Rhone  valley  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Lion  gulf.  A  depression  over  the 


'/ 


Frederic  Mistral, 
Provencal  poet 


Misti. 


View  of  the  Peruvian  volcano,  showing  the  city 
of  Arequipa  in  the  foreground 


Mediterranean,  accompanied  by 
anti-clockwise  circulation  of  the 
air,  brings  down  heavy  cold  air 


half  of  the 
Nobel  prize  for 
literature,  and 
devoted  it  to 
the  purchase  of 
a  palace  in 
Aries  in  which 
to  house  the 
felibrean  Mu- 
seum. He  died 
March  25, 1914. 
See  Penseurs  et 
Poetes,  G.  Paris,  1896;  Mistral, 
C.  A.  Downer,  1901 ;  Bibliographic 
Mistralienne,  E.  Lefevre,  1903. 

Mistress.     English  title  of  re- 
spect, the  feminine  of  master,  or 
mister.      In  English,  in  the  form 
missis,   abbreviated  to  Mrs.,   it  is 
—'.    the     customary 
I    way  of    address- 
j    ing     untitled 
P^  j    married    women. 

.CSSfe...  j     It  is  also  used  for 

any  woman  in  a 
position  of 
authority,  e.g. 
the  mistress  of  a 
household,  or  the 
in  i  st  r  e  s  s  at  a 
school.  Another 
use  is  for  a  woman 
who  occupies  the 
place  of  wife,  e.g. 
history  is  full  of 
references  to  mistresses  of  kings. 
The  French  equivalent  is  madame. 
In  Great  Britain  the  mistress  of 


from  the  central  plateau  of  France  the    robes    is    an    official    of    the 

as  a  N.W.  wind,  and  causes  a  hot  queen's  household,  the  post  being 

sirocco  to   blow  from  the  African  held   by  a  peeress  of   high   rank, 

coasts      northward.        See     Bora;  See  Royal  Household. 


Sirocco. 


Mistretta     (anc.     Amestratus, 


Mistral,  FR£D£RIC  (1830-1914).  Amastra  and  Mytistratum).   Town 

Proven  9al    poet.       The   son    of   a  of  Sicily.   It  stands  on  the  Regitano 

peasant,  he  was  born  Sept.  8,  1830,  llm.  by  road  S.  of  San  Stefano  di 

at    Maillane,     Bouches-du-Rhone.  Camastfa    on    the    coast   rly.   and 

After  trying  farming  he  turned  to  61  m.  E.S.E.  of  Palermo.   Situated 

literature.     His  rustic  epic,  Mireio,  at  an  alt.  of  3,228  ft.,  it  is  on  the 

1859,  gave  wide  recognition  to  the  only  high  road    across   the  Monti 

movement  for  reviving  Proven9al  Nebrodi  to  Nicosia.     Pop.  14,000. 


language  and  literature.      It  was 
followed  bv  other  notable  works  in 


Mitau   OR   MITAVA.  _   Town    of 
Latvia.     It  stands  on  the  Aa  and 


Mistletoe. 


Spray   of   leaves   and 
berries 


the  Proven9al  language;  Calendau,  the  Libau-Riga  rly.,  25  m.  S.W.  of 
part  legendary  part  allegorical,  Riga.  There  is  considerable  trade 
1867 ;  and  Lis  Isclo  d'Or  (The  in  corn,  flax,  and  timber.  Founded 
Golden  Isles),  a  collection  of  his  in  1271  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  it 

shortest  poems,    _. .     _...,. , _._ 

1875.  Later  f 
works  were  Nerto, 
a  •  light  romantic 
tale  in  verse, 
1884;  Lou 
Pouemo  don 
Rouse,  an  epic 
of  the  Rhone, 
1897  ;  and  Moun 
espelido,  1906, 
translated  into 
English  as 
Memoirs  of  Mis- 
tral, C.  E.  Maud. 

1907.      In    1904        Mitau,  Latvia.      Castle  formerly  belonging  to  the  grand 
Mistral     received  ,    dukes  of  Courland 


MITCHAM 

I.  in c    nf    the    grand 

I  <  ',,n 1 1  in  I  .lining  the  Kith 

.•entiiry.      In    17'.!.".   it    was   ni'i|'liiv«l 

I  \      i:nv-i  i        The     town     H: 

hands  nevenil  limes  in  1915  dimn.u 

>ns  between  the  Rus- 

•  1  the  Germans  in  the  Great 

I '..I-.  40,000.     SeeCourland 

(  ':nii|i  .li'.'II  ill. 

Mitchani.  Urban  district  of 
Siinry.  It  i<  Hi  111.  S.  of  London 
:inil  i  in.  fnmi  (Yoydnn,  with  two 
-:  iih.ns,  one  at  Mitchara  Junction. 
mi  t  he  L.B.  &  S.C.  Rly.  A  straggling 
ii  the  little  river  Wandle,  it 
is  divided  into  three  ecclesiastical 
districts,  the  churches  being  Christ 
Cln.nl,,  S.  Mark,  and  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  Mitcham  Common,  480 
:UTI">.  was  one  of  the  earliest  homes 
of  golf  in  England,  and  the  village 
green  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
iTii'Ueters.  The  industries  include 
laundries  and  the  manufacture  of 
sweets,  paper,  etc.,  also  market 
^miming  and  the  growing  of 
lavender  and  other  herbs  for  scents. 
A  tramway  service  links  it  up  with 
London.  The  charter  fair  held 
annually  on  Aug.  12  has  been  in 
existence  from  ancient  times.  A 
stone  haa  been  erected  on  Mitcham 
Green,  as  a  memorial  to  500  men 
from  the  district  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War.  The  fair  was  held  on 
the  old  green  for  the  last  time  in 
Mil1:?.  Pop.  34,500. 

Mitchel,  JOHN  (1815-75).  Irish 
nationalist  and  journalist.  Born 
in  co.  Decry.  Nov.  3,  1815,  the  son 
of  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister, 
and  educated 
at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin, 
he  was  prose- 
cuted in  1848- 
for  writing 
seditious  arti- 
cles in  The 
United  Irish- 
man, and  was 

ntenced  to  transportation  for  14 
•are.  Escaping  from  Van  Die- 
en's  Land,  he  made  his  way  to 
erica  in  1853,  where  he  became 
prominent  advocate  of  slave- 
olding  and  the  Southern  cause. 
In  1875,  while  still  in  America,  he 
was  elected  member  for  Tipperary. 
His  right  to  take  his  seat  was 
denied  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
viction for  treason  felony,  but  the 
electors  returned  him  a  second 
time.  Mitchel  returned  from 
America  with  the  intention  of  con- 
testing the  point,  but  died  at  Drom- 
alane,  March  20  of  the  same  year 

Mitchell.  Peak  of  the  Black 
Mts.,  in  N.  Carolina,  U.S.A.  Known 
also  as  Mitchell's  Peak  and  Black 
Dome,  it  is  6,711  ft.  in  alt,  the  high- 
est summit  of  the  U.S.A.  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  See  Appalachians. 
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Mitchell.  City  of  Smith  Dakota, 
the  co.  seat  of  Davisi.ii  <•.,. 
It  stands  on  the  James  river,  71m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  IP 
served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  :i ml 
North-Western  rlys.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Dakota  University.  It  manufac- 
tures rly.  and  machine-shop  pro- 
ducts, cigars,  cream,  and  confec- 
tionery, has  grain  elevators  and 
brickyards,  and  trades  in  ay  rim  I 
tural  produce  and  livestock.  Bd 
t  led  in  1879,  Mitchell  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1883.  Pop.  8,500. 

Mitchell,  ABE  (b.  1887).  Eng- 
lish golfer.  He  was  an  amateur 
member  of  the  Cantelupe  Golfing 
^  Society,  played 
for  England 
against  Scot- 
land in  the 
Amateur  In- 
ternational 
Matches,  1910, 
1911,1912,and 
I  was  runner  up 
in  the  Amateur 
Championship, 
1912,  being 
beaten  by  John 
Ball  at  the 
38th  hole.  He 
became  a  pro- 
fessional in 
October,  1912, 
won  the  gold 
medal  at  The 
Daily  Mail 
Tournament 
and  The  News  of  the  World  Tourna- 
ment in  1919,  and  the  £1,000  Glen- 
eagles  Tournament  in  1921.  He 
was  attached  to  the  North  Foreland 
Golf  Club,  Broadstairs.  See  Golf. 

Mitchell,  CHARLES  (1861-1918). 
British  boxer.  Born  at  Birming- 
ham, his  first  important  success 
was  his  defeat  of  Bob  Cunningham 
in  a  knuckle  fight  at  Birmingham 
early  in  1878.  In  1882  he  won  the 
middleweight  and  heavyweight 
championships  of  England,  and 
visited  America,  1883-84,  where 
he  gained  several  notable  victories, 
but  was  defeated  by  John  L.  Sulli- 
van. He  again  fought  the  latter, 
at  Chantilly,  in  1888,  with  bare 
knuckles,  the  contest  resulting  in 
a  draw  after  39  rounds.  Mitchell 
challenged  Jim  Corbett,  the  Ameri- 
can world's  champion  boxer,  but 
was  defeated  after  three  rounds,  at 
Jacksonville,  1894.  He  died  April 
2,  1918.  See  Boxing. 

Mitchell,  PETER  CHALMERS  (b. 
1864).  British  zoologist.  Born  at 
Dunfermline,  Nov.  23,  1864,  and 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  Oxford, 
Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  his  first  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  University 
demonstrator  of  comparative  anat- 
omy at  Oxford,  and  he  held  many 
lectureships  and  examinerships 


Abe  Mitchell, 
English  golfer 


P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
British  loologiit 


S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
American  neurologist 


MITCHELL 

before  becom- 
i  n  g  secretary 
of  th«;  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of 
Ixmdon,  1903. 
In  1920  be 
accompanied 
The  Times' 
Vickers  -  Vimy 
aeroplane, 
which  a  t- 
tempted  the 
Cairo-Cape  Town  flight. 

Mitchell,  SILAS  WEIR  (1829- 
1914).  American  neurologist  and 
author.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
15,  1829,  and 
educated  a  t 
the  Jefferson 
Medical  Col- 
lege there,  he 
inaugu  rated 
the  Weir-Mit- 
chell treat- 
m  e  n  t  for 
neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  etc. 
substituting 
massage,  rest,  and  isolation  for  the 
exercise  treatment  previously  ad- 
vocated. His  treatment  became 
famous,  and  he  was  given  many 
honorary  degrees  by  universities. 
He  was  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians,  1887, 
and  President  of  the  American 
Neurological  Association,  1908-9. 
Among  his  many  scientific  books 
are  Injuries  to  Nerves  and  their 
Consequences,  1864 ;  Rest  in  the 
Treatment  of  Disease,  1875  ;  and 
Clinical  Lessons  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, 1895.  He  died  Jan.  4, 
1914.  Weir  Mitchell  was  a  prolific 
writer  of  children's  books,  among 
which  is  The  Wonderful  Stories 
of  Fuz-buz,  the  Fly,  and  Mother 
Grabera,  the  Spider,  1867;  and 
novels,  as  Hephzibah  Guinness, 
1880;  Roland  Blake,  1884  ;  Hugh 
Wynne,  1897;  The  Red  City, 
1908  ;  John  Sherwood,  Ironmaster, 
1911.  -See  Weir  Mitchell  Treatment. 
Mitchell,  SIR  THOMAS  (1844- 
1919).  British  naval  engineer  and 
draughtsman.  Born  at  Belfast, 
he  was  educated  at  Chatham  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  d  o  c  k- 
yard  there. 
He  became 
a  draughtsman 
in  1871,  spent 
three  years  at 
the  admiralty, 
and  from  1874 
to  1907  was 
closely  identi- 
fied with  the 
building  of 
British  warships.  He  was  foreman 
of  Portsmouth  dockyard  during  the 
building  of  the  Trafalgar  ;  admir- 
alty overseer  at  Palmer's  shipyard, 


Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
British  engineer 


MITCHELSTOWN 
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MITHRADATES     VI 


Jarrow,  1889-91,  where  he  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  Reso- 
lution   and    the    Revenge ;     con- 
structor at  Hong  Kong,  1891-95  ; 
senior  constructor  at  the  Devon- 
port  dockyard,  1895-99;   and  chiet 
constructor    at    Bermuda,    1899- 
1902 ;  and  at  Sheerness,  1902-3.  His 
last  post  was  that  of  manager  of  the 
constructive     department,     Ports- 
mouth, from  which  he  retired  in 
1907.  Under  his  supervision,  during 
that     period,     the     Dreadnought 
(q.v.)    and  the    Bellerophon   were 
built.     He  was  knighted  in    1906, 
and  died  March  31,  1919. 

Mitchelstown.    Market    town, 
co.  Cork,  Ireland.    It  is  11  m.  N.  of 
Fermoy  on  the  G.S    &  W.  Rly. 
There    are    remarkable    stalactite 
caves   about  6£   m.    N.E.    of  the 
town.     Serious     rioting     occurred 
here  in  1887.     The  castle  is  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Kingston.      Market 
day,  Thurs.     Pop.  2,300. 

Mite.  Small  creatures,  belonging 
to  the  class  Arachnida  and  order 
Acarina.     Most  of  them  are  very 
small,  and  some 
j  resemble  minia- 
ture  s  p  i  de  r  s . 
They    have 
no    "waist," 
the   thorax 
and    abdomen 
being   fused 
_______________  together,    and 

Mite.  Highly  magni"    the  latter  is 
fled  specimen  of  red   entirely   unseg- 
earth  mite  mented.    Many 

are  parasitic  on  animals  and  plants 
and  do  considerable  damage,  some 
being  the  cause  or  vehicle  of  serious 
disease.  Thus  the  diseases  known  as 
itch  and  mange (q.v.) are  caused  by 
mites  that  attack  the  skin.  An- 
other species,  commonly  known  as 
the  harvest  bug,  bores,  during  its 
larval  stage,  into  the  human  skin, 
causing  great  irritation.  A  red 
mite  is  a  parasitic  pest  of  poultry 
and  cage  birds.  Another  mite. 


Mitchelstown,  Ireland.     Main  entrance  to  the  modern 
castle,  seat  of  the  earl  of  Kingston 


sucking  the  juices  of  plants.  A 
wormlike  mite  of  the  genus  Demo- 
dex  inhabits  the  sebaceous  follicles 
of  the  human  skin.  Others  infest 
cheese,  flour,  etc.  See  Insects. 

Mitford,  MARY  RUSSELL  (1787- 
1855).  British  novelist  and  drama- 
tist. She  was  born  at  Alresford  in 
H  a  m  p  s  h  i  re, 
Dec.  16,  1787, 
the  daughter  of 
a  doctor,  whose 
e  x  t  ravagances 
kept  her  poor 
all  her  life.  Her 
tragedies, 
Julian,  1823; 
The  F  o  s  c  a  r  i, 


William  Mitford, 
British  historian 


1826;  Rienzi,  1828;  and  Charles 
I,  1834,  met  with  tolerable  success, 
though  none  of  them  is  now  acted. 
Her  fame  rests  more  surely  on  her 
sketches  of  country  life  and  char- 
acter, contributed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  The  Lady's  Magazine 
and  republished  as  Our  Village. 
In  1852  appeared  Recollections  of 
Literary  Life.  Mary  Mitford  died 
at  Swaiiowfield,  near  Reading,  Jan. 
10,  1855.  See  Life  and  Letters, 
ed.  A.  G.  L'  Estrange.  1870. 


Mite.    Left,  specimens  of  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus,  mites  which  live  between 

the   scales    of   bulbs.     Right,  Big   Bud  mites,  Eriophyes   ribis,  which  infest 

currant  buds.    All  highly  magnified 


commonly  known  as  the  red  spider, 
invades  hop  gardens  and  does 
much  damage  in  greenhouses  by 


Mitford,  WILLIAM  (1744-1827). 
British  historian.  Born  Feb.  10, 
1744,  and  educated  at  Queen's 


College,  Oxford, 
he  inherited  his 
father's  estate  at 
Ex  bury,  Hamp- 
shire, in  1761,  and 
devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of 
Greek.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gibbon, 
whose  fellow  officer 
he  was  in  the 
Hampshire  Militia, 
he  wrote  a  History 
of  Greece,  1784- 
1810,which,though 
painstaking  and 
accurate  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  vitiated 
by  the  author's 
dislike  of  democratic  institutions. 
Between  1785  and  1818  Mitford 
represented  Newport,  Cornwall, 
Beeralston, 
and  New 
Romney  in 
Parliament.  He 
died  at  Ex- 
bury,  Feb.  10, 
1827. 

Mitho  OR 
MYTHO.  Town 
and  river  port 
of  French 
I  nd  o-China, 
Cochin  China.  It  is  23  m.  from  the 
sea  on  the  chief  distributary  of  the 
Mekong  delta,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
a  rly.  through  Saigon  to  Nha  Trang. 

Mithradates  VI  OR  MITHRI- 
DATES  (131-63  B.C.).  King  of 
Pontus.  On  the  murder  of  his  father, 
^^^^^  Mithradates  V, 

in  120  B.C.,  he 
became  king, 
and  on  reach- 
i  n  g  man's 
estate  extend- 
ed his  con- 
quests to  the 
Crimea  and 
parts  of  Ar- 
menia. Ordered 
by  the  Romans 
to  give  up  Cappadocia,  which  he 
had  annexed,  he  defeated  all  efforts 
to  oust  him,  and  eventually  overran 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia.  No  fewer  than  80,000  Roman 
citizens  resident  in  various  towns  of 
the  province  were  put  to  death  by 
his  orders.  In  87  B.C.  Sulla  arrived 
in  Greece,  into  which  Mithradates 
had  thrown  an  army,  and  signally 
defeated  the  king  at  Chaeronea  and 
Orchomenos  in  86,  while  another 
Roman  army  under  Fimbria  de- 
feated him  in  Asia,  and  the  king 
was  forced  to  conclude  peace. 

Fighting  was  renewed  again  in 
83  and  82  B.C.,  but  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  third  Mithradatic 
War  began  in  74,  and  lasted  till  63. 
Lucullus,  the  Roman  general  in 
command,  was  at  first  successful, 


Mithradates  VI, 
King  of  Pontus 

from  a  coin 


MITHRAS 

driving  MUhradates  from  Pontus 
and  ilrfi.it ing  also  hia  brother-ill- 
l.tu.  'I':  i. men,  king  of  Armenia, 
\\-itli  wln'iu  Mitliradatea  bad  taken 
II.-  penetrated  too  far,  how- 
nt«.  Mesopotamian  Armenia, 
a i el  was  compelled  to  return.  In 
tin-  meantime  Mithradatea  re- 
covered the  greater  portion  of 
I'untu-i,  and  the  military  efforts  of 
ri^ht  years  were  brought  to  nought. 
i  r  was  finally  brought  to  an 
end  l>y  Pompey,  whose  army  drove 
M  Stimulates  into  the  Crimea, 
\\hnv,  at  his  request,  a  Gallic 
attendant  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Mithras  OR  MITHRA.  Sun  god 
among  the  Persians,  chief  of  the 
kindly  spirits  created  by  Ormuzd. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  the  god  of 
faithfulness  and  purity,  and  the 
protector  of  man.  Mithraism, 
brought  to  Rome  68  B.C.,  was  very 
prevalent  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  especially  in  the  army,  in 
the  L'nd  and  3rd  centuries  of  our 
era,  and  was  a  rival  of  Christianity, 
but  was  suppressed  A.D.  378. 

Mitla  OR  MICTLAN  (Place  of  the 
dead).  Village  of  Mexico.  It  is 
situated  30  m.  E.  of  Oaxaca  in  the 
dist.  of  Tlacolula.  Within  a  moun- 
tain-girt valley  are  five  groups  of 
ancient  buildings.  Rectangular 
in  shape,  massive  and  built  of 
dressed  stone,  each  group  is  ar- 
ranged as  a  quadrangle  with  a 
paved  inner  court ;  the  exterior 
walls  have  neither  door  nor  win- 
dow, and  the  inner  walls  are  pierced 
by  doorways  with  single  stone  slab 
link-Is.  In  1495  the  Aztecs  cap- 
tured the  place,  but  beyond  this  its 
history  is  obscure.  See  Mexico. 

Mitrailleuse  (Fr.  mitraille, 
grape  shot).  French  name  for 
machine  guns  in  general.  The 
original  Montigny 
mitrailleuse  was 
taken  up  by  the 
French  in  1869 
and  introduced  in 
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actuated  by  hand.  The  cartridges 
were  carried  in  metal  plates,  having 
25  holes  drilled  through  them  cor- 
responding to  the  arrangement  of 
the  barrels.  The  breech-block 
having  been  slid  back,  a  plate  full 
of  cartridges  was  slipped  into 
grooves  on  its  forward  face.  When 
the  breech-block  was  pushed  for- 
ward again,  it  carried  the  car- 
tridges into  the  barrels  and  simul- 
taneously cocked  the  firing  me- 
chanism. By  revolving  a  crank 
handle  the  cartridges  were  fired 


Mitrailleuse.  Diagram  illustrating  principal  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  A.  Trail.  B.  Carriage.  C.  Axle-pin. 
D.  Trunnion.  E.  Loading  lever.  F  and  0.  Elevating 
gear.  H,  J,  and  K.  Apparatus  for  ejecting  empty  car- 
tridge cases  from  plates.  L.  Firing  lever 

the  army  for  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  1870-71. 
This    weapon    consisted    of    25 


Mitre.    1.  Gothic.    2.  Roman,  with 

bands  detached  ;  two  forms  used  in 

R.C.  Church.    3.  Anglican  mitre 

By  courtesy  of  Burnt,  Oaltl   and   Wath- 
bourne,   and  A.  B.  Uowaray  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

successively,  one  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank  firing  all  25  in 
approximately  one  second.  It  was 
possible  to  fire  250  shots  per  minute. 
The  French  had  156  of  these 
weapons  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  but  they  were  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  the 
artillery,  and  field-gun  tactics  ap- 
plied to  them,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  rarely  possible  to  obtain 
their  full  effect, 
and  though  effec- 
tive when  con- 
cealed, they  were 
soon  put  out  of 
action  by  the  op- 
posing artillery 
when  located. 
See  Machine  Gun. 
Mitral  Valve. 
Valve  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the 
heart,  consisting 
of  two  flaps 
which  surround 
the  opening  from 

the  left  auricle  into  the  left 
ventricle.  During  the  process  of 
systole,  or  contraction  of  the  heart, 
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cornea  narrowed,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adhesions  from  closing 
fully.  This  condition,  known  as 
mitral  stenosis,  prevent*  the  blood 
from  passing  freely  in  the  heart 
from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle. 
See  Heart. 

Mitre.  Head-dress  of  bishops 
and  certain  abbots  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  occasionally  of  other 
ecclesiastics.  The  Jewish  high 
priests  wore  a  tall  form  of  head- 
dress, called  mitra  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  but  it  is  denied  that  the  mitre 
was  an  adaptation  of  this.  In  its 
early  forms,  the  mitre,  which  came 
into  use  about  the  10th  century, 
was  low  and  simple.  In  the  14th 
century  it  increased  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  In  the  Church  of 
England  mitres  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  after  the  Reformation,  dis- 
appearing in  the  18th  century,  but 
were  revived  by  some  Anglican 
bishops  after  1885.  The  English 
form  is  smaller  than  that  worn  by 
bishops  of  the  R.C.  Church,  The 
mitre  of  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  a  dome-shaped  crown. 
See  Tiara. 

Mitre.  In  building  and  joinery, 
the  line  formed  by  the  inter- 
section or  juncture,  generally 
at  a  right  angle,  of  two  similar 
blocks  or  mouldings,  the  meet- 
ing ends  being  equally  bevelled. 
In  certain  ancient  Greek  struc- 
tures, the  mitre  was  not  carried 
straight  through  the  entire  joint, 
but  was  deflected,  thus  making 
the  joining  half  mitre  and 
half  butt-joint.  In  the  case  of 
double  blocks  the  mitring  was 
generally  done  on  the  inner  blocks, 
the  outer  forming  a  butt- j  obit 
See  Joinery. 


rifie    barrels    mounted    inside    a  the    valve    is    opened    and   blood 

casing  somewhat  resembling  in  ap-  passes  freely  from  the  auricle  into 

peaxance  the  barrel  of  a  field-gun,  the   ventricle.       In    diastole,   the 

The   breech-block,   provided  with  valve  closes,  and  thus  prevents  the 

firing  mechanism  and  strikers  for  blood  from  flowing  back  from  the 
the  25  cartridges,  slid  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  barrel  casing 


when    a     "  loading     lever "     was 


ventricle  into  the  auricle.  In  cer- 
tain diseases,  e.g.  rheumatic  fever, 
the  mitral  valve  sometimes  be- 


Mitre.  A.  Common  form.  B.  Mitre 
where  wooden  members  are  of 
different  widths.  C.  Greek  mitre. 
D.  Tongued  mitre.  E.  Keyed 
mitre  ;  «  e,  wooden  keys  glued  and 
driven  into  the  saw  cats  at  an  angle 
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Mitre,  BARTOLOME  (1821-1906). 
Argentine  soldier,  president,  and 
man  of  letters.  Born  at  Buenos 
Aires,  June  26, 
1821,  he  began 
his  public  life 
as  journalist  in 
1838  at  Monte- 
video. Leav- 
ing Uruguay 
for  Bolivia,  he 
became  chief 
of  the  staff  to 
Bartolome  Mitre,  the  president, 
Argentine  statesman  on  whose  fall 
he  was  exiled  and  went  to  Peru, 
and  thence  to  Chile,  where  he 
became  noted  as  a  journalist,  and 
for  his  attacks  on  the  government 
was  again  exiled. 

In  1852  Mitre  returned  to 
Argentina,  and  having  taken  part 
in  the  successful  revolt  against 
Rosas  when  Buenos  Aires  became 
an  independent  province,  he  was 
successively  commander-in-chief  of 
its  army,  minister  of  war,  and 
minister  of  government  and  foreign 
relations.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  confederation  for 
six  years.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1906. 
Founder  of  La  Nacion  (q.v.)  and 
prominent  as  a  writer,  he  was 
author  of  Historia  de  Belgrano  y 
de  la  Independencia  Argentina, 
1859,  and  Historia  de  San  Martin 
y  de  la  Emancipation  Sud-Ameri- 
cana,  1889-90  (abridged  English 
translation,  The  Emancipation  of 
South  America,  1893). 

Mitrovitza.  Town  of  Yugo- 
slavia, formerly  in  Hungary.  It  is 
situated  in  Slavonia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Save  on  the  boundary 
of  Serbia,  57  m.  by  rly.  via  Indjiia 
from  Belgrade.  Pop.  13,000. 

Mitry,  HENRI  DE  (1857-1924). 
French  soldier.  The  son  of  the 
comte  de  Mitry,  of  an  old  Lorraine 
family,  he  was 
born  at  Le 
Menil  Mitry 
Sept.  20,  1857, 
and  educated 
at  the  Lycee 
at  Nancy  and 
at  St.  Cyr.  He 
entered  the 
French  army 
as  a  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in 

1877,  was  "colonel  of  the  29tb  Dra- 
goon Regiment  in  1910,  and  general 
of  brigade  in  Aug.,  1914,  becoming 
general  of  division  in  Feb.,  1915. 
During  the  Great  War  he  com- 
manded successively  the  1st  cuiras- 
sier brigade,  the  6th  cavalry 
division,  the  2nd  cavalry  corps,  the 
6th  army  corps,  pair  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  and  the  French  9th 
and  7th  armies.  He  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  the  Yser,  Oct. -Nov. 
1914,  of  the  Aisne  in  1917,  and  in 


Henri  de  Mitry, 
French  soldier 


1918  in  the  battle  ot  Montdldier, 
and  the  2nd  battle  of  the  Marne 
He  died  Aug  18,  1924 

Mitten. 
Covering  for 
the  upper 
part  of  the 
hand.  It 
differs  from  a 
glove  in  not 
covering  the 
fi  n  g  e  r  s.  It 
is  made  of 
silk,  wool,  or 
cotton.  Fine 
Mitten.  Covering  o  n  e  n  -w  o  r  k 
for  hand  and  wrist 

.  mittens   were 

fashionable  among  women  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century. 

Mittweida.  Town  of  Saxony. 
Situated  35  m.  S.E.  of  Leipzig,  it 
has  textile  factories  and  machine 
shops.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
silver-lead  mines.  Pop.  18,000. 

Mitylene  OR  MYTILENE.  Island 
hi  the  Aegean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  anciently  called  Lesbos. 


especially  favoured  by  Tiberius 
and  Nerva.  Pop. ,  island ,  1 30,000 ; 
town,  50,000.  Pron.  Mitti-lene. 

Mivart,  ST.  GEORGE  JACKSON 
(1827-1900).  O  British  scientist. 
Born  Nov.  30,  1827,  Mivart  was 
educated  at 
Clapham  and 
Harrow,  after- 
wards study- 
ing at  King's 
College,  Lon- 
don. After 
joining  the 
Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  he 
was  called  to 
the  bar,  but 
devoted  him- 


St.  George  Mivart, 
British  scientist 


Elliott    &  Fry 

self  to  science,  and  in  1862  became 
lecturer  on  anatomy  at  S.  Mary's 
Hospital.  In  1869  he  was  made 
F.R.S.,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  1874-80.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  professor  at 
Louvain.  Meanwhile,  his  writings 
had  given  him  a  reputation  as  a 


Mitylene,  Aegean  Sea. 


The  town  of  Mitylene,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
seen  from  the  roadstead 


Its  area  is  675  sq.  m.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  two  excellent 
harbours,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
corn,  olives,  and  vines  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  About  1100  B.C. 
it  was  occupied  by  Aeolian  immi- 
grants, and  five  centuries  later, 
under  its  "  tyrant  "  Pittacus,  it 
became  the  centre  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor. 
Greek  lyrical  poetry  arose  in 
Lesbos,  the  birthplace  of  Alcaeus, 
Terpander,  Sappho,  and  Erinna. 

It  was  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Persians,  Athenians,  Mithradates, 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  east  Roman  emperor,  John 
Palaeologus,  bestowed  it  upon  a 
Genoese  nobleman,  by  whose 
descendants  it  was  held  until  its 
conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1462.  In 
1913  it  was  restored  to  Greece. 
Its  most  important  towns  were 
Mitylene  and  Methymna.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  Mitylene 
joined  the  Athenian  naval  league, 
but,  having  revolted,  its  territory 
was  distributed  among  Athenian 
settlers.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
it  suffered  severely  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  later  from  the  Romans, 
aa  a  punishment  for  having  sup- 
ported Mithradates.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Pompey  and  soon  recovered 
much  of  its  prosperity,  and  was 


zoologist,  and  brought  him  into 
touch  with  Darwin  and  Huxley, 
while  his  lectures  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  and  the  Royal  Institution 
made  his  name  popular.  He  did  not 
accept  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution,  although  in  a  sense  he 
was  an  evolutionist.  In  his  later 
years  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  wrote  certain 
articles  which  led  to  his  ex- 
communication. He  died  April  1, 
1900.  Among  his  voluminous 
writings  may  be  mentioned :  On 
the  Genesis  of  Species,  1871 ;  Man 
and  Apes,  1873  ;  The  Cat,  1881  ; 
Nature  and  Thought,  1882;  The 
Origin  of  Human  Reason,  1889 ; 
and  Birds,  1892. 

Mixtec.  American  Indian  tribe 
in  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  and  Puebla, 
Mexico.  They  numbered  166,157 
in  1910.  Still  progressive,  they  are 
descended  from  a  pre-Spanish 
people  who  stood  outside  the  Aztec 
confederacy.  Their  advanced  cul- 
ture and  industrial  art  embodied 
both  Mexican  and  Mayan  charac- 
teristics. See  Maya ;  Mexico. 

Mixture.  In  chemistry,  a  term 
used  to  imply  that  the  ingredients 
of  a  composition  retain  their  in- 
dividual properties.  Sulphur  and 
iron  filings  may  be  mixed  together 
without  chemical  combination 


MIYAJIMA 

|iU.  ••,  anil  the  two  ingre- 
be  separated    by  ap- 

demeans.    If,  however, heat 

'ied  tn  tin-  mixture,  the  iron 

and    .sulphur   romlmie   elieinieiilly, 

ami  .1  in  u  Mil.st.uin-.  iron  sulphide, 

rmed,    \\liuli    possesses    the 

t    neither    ingre- 

The  term  mixture  in  pharm- 

applied  to  lii(iiitl  medii-ines 
\\hii-h  eithei  <  "iitain  insoluble 

aces  in  suspension,  or  are 
n miaoued  of  two  or  more  liquids, 
with  or  without  other  matters  in 

MIL 
Miyajima.      Sa<  n-d    island   ol 

MI  Hiroshima  Bay,  an  arm  of 
the  I  ilium!  SIM.  The  island,  also 
railed  1 1  <ukushima,  is  counted  as 
one  i if  tin-  three  most  celebrated 

MI  .lapan,  on  account  of  its 

y  and  temples  :  it  is  5  m.  by 
i'A  m..  and  t  'ill  inmates  in  Misen, 

M.  .Miyajima  town,  pop. 
UN  HI,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  is  con- 
i  by  steam  ferry  with  Miya- 
jima station  in  Honshu,  on  the 
main  line  between  Kobe  and  Shim- 
onoseki.  The  temples  were  known 
m  the  9th  century,  restored  in 
t  he  1 2th  century,  and  destroyed  by 
fire  and  rebuilt  several  times  since. 
Aliout  40,000  pilgrims  visit  the 
island  annually.  See  Inland  Sea. 

Miyanoshita.  Inland watering- 
I'l.i"  i-  of  Japan,  in  the  Hakone 
i  list,  of  Honshu.  It  is  situated  on  a 

'.  el  tract  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hayakawa.  1,200  ft.  alt.,  almost 
shut  iii  by  mountains.  It  is  12 
hours'  journey  by  rail  from  Tokyo, 
and  is  frequented  by  Europeans 
at  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Miyazu.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  Situated  on  Miyazu  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Wakasa  Bay,  on  the  N. 
coast,  almost  due  N.  of  Osaka,  it 
is  a  small  port  with  trade  in  beans 
from  Manchuria.  The  neighbouring 
pine  groves  of  Ama-no-hashidate 
are  one  of  the  famous  sights  of 
Japan.  Pop.  9,000. 

Mizar.  In  astronomy,  a  well- 
known  double  star.  Called  alter- 
natively Zeta  Majoris,  it  is  the 
middle  star  of  the  Bear's  tail,  and 
varies  from  about  the  2nd  to  the 
4th  magnitude.  The  larger  star 
of  the  pair  is  itself  double  to 

-•••pie  examination,  though 
single  in  the  telescope.  Its  com- 
ponents  are  both  bright  and  nearly 
equal,  revolving  round  one  another 
in  20  days  14  hours. 

Mizpah  OR  MIZPEH  (Heb ,  a 
watch -tower).  Ancient  name  of 
several  high -lying  places  in  Pales- 
tine. (1)  The  place,  unidentified, 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  formed  a 
compact  (Gen.  31 ).  (2)  A  region  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  (Josh.  11), 
probably  near  the  Druse  village  of 
Mutelle.  (3)  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  the 
home  of  Jephthah.  (4)  A  town  for- 
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tified  by  Ana,  and  chosen  M  his 
residence  by  Gedaliah,  governor  «f 
Jerusalem,  after  its  capture,  686 
B.C.  It  has  been  identified  with 
Nebi  Samwil,  a  nit .  2.935  ft.  in  alt., 
l  m  \\\  of  Jerusalem.  It  owes 
its  present  name  ("  Pro|ilu-t 
Samuel  " )  to  a  Moslem  tradition 
\\lin  h  makes  it  the  burial-place  of 
Samuel  (cf.  I  Sam.  vii,  (1,  10),  and 
its  Moslem  mosque,  formerly  a 
Crusaders'  church,  contains  a  ceno- 
taph which  the  Moslems  revere  as 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  Nebi 
Samwil  was  stormed  by  the  British 
troops  on  Nov.  21,  1917. 

M.L.A.  Abbrev.  for  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Mlawa.  Town  of  Poland.  It  is 
in  the  government,  and  50  m. 
N.E.,  of  Flock,  on  the  Mlavka,  and 


- 
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case  of  things  or  words  between 
then)  and  some  familiar  object. 
Technical  verses,  in  some 


Moa.    Reconstructed  specimen  of  the 
extinct  flightless  bird  of  New  Zealand 

a  station  on  the  Warsaw-Mlawa 
railway.  The  chief  industries  are 
weaving,  tanning,  brickmaking, 
and  the  manufacture  of  vinegar, 
oil,  soap,  mineral  waters,  and  agri- 
cultural machinery.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  Oct.  14, 
1914,  in  their  invasion  of  Poland. 
Pop.  14,000.  Pron.  Mlahva, 

M.M.  Abbrev  for  Military 
Medal  (q.i:). 

Mnemonics  (Gr.  mnemonike, 
art  of  memory).  The  art  of  im- 
proving the  memory,  especially  by 
artificial  aids  and  methods. 
Nearly  all  such  methods  depend 
upon  the  association  of  ideas  (q.v. ), 
and  are  chiefly  based  upon  the 
principles  of  localisation  and 
analogy.  The  former,  topology, 
associates  what  is  to  be  learnt  with 
the  picture  of  a  building  or  place 
well  known  to  the  learner ;  the 
latter  establishes  an  analogy  in  the 


•  (int.-    meaningless    (as    the  Bar- 
bara,   Olarent,  of  the  logicians), 
.tm I  the  substitution  for  numbers 
of   letters  of    the  alphabet  (1=1, 

-  « ),   which  are  made  up  into 
words  and  phrases,  form  another 
kind  of  aid.     The  art  of  memory 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  wan 
regularly  cultivated  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  schools      The  Greek  poet 
Sinionide-,  6th  century  B.C.,  em- 
ployed the  topological  method.   In 
the  Middle  Ages  Raymond  Lully's 
Great  Art  was  similarly  arranged. 

Attention  is  now  directed  rather 
to  the  psychological  side  of  the 
question  as  likely  to  suggest  means 
for  the  improvement  of  the  memory. 
Purely  mechanical  systems  are 
prejudicial  to  more  intelligent  and 
scientific  methods,  although  they 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  lists  of 
names  and  dates,  and  even  to  the 
learning  of  foreign  words,  by  insert- 
ing an  intermediate  link  in  the  shape 
of  a  word  or  words,  recalling  by 
association  the  two  extremes.  See 
Memory  Training.  Pron.Neemonics. 

Mnemosyne.  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy, a  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
the  personification  of  memory. 
By  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses. 

M.O.  Abbrev.  for  Money  Order 
and  Medical  Officer. 

Moa.  Native  name  for  the 
Dinornis,  a  genus  of  extinct 
flightless  birds,  which  formerly 
inhabited  New  Zealand.  About  20 
species  have  been  identified  from 
their  remains,  the  largest  standing 
nearly  12  ft.  high,  the  smallest 
being  about  as  large  as  a  turkey. 
They  had  apparently  disappeared 
when  European  colonists  arrived 
in  New  Zealand,  but  the  state  of 
preservation  of  the  eggs,  feathers, 
and  bones  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  Holocene  deposits, 
suggests  that  the  birds  had  not  long 
been  exterminated.  They  were 
unable  to  fly,  but  their  long  and 
powerful  legs  indicate  that  they 
could  run  with  great  speed.  They 
had  rounded,  loosely  constructed 
feathers,  and  their  eggs  were  of  a 
pale  green  colour. 

Moab.  Territory  occupied  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Moa  bites.  It 
is  an  elevated  tableland  E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  lower  Jordan  valley, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  river  Arnon  and  other 
rivers  flow  westward  through  deep 
valleys.  See  Dead  Sea  ;  Palestine. 

Moabites. '  Ancient  Semitic 
people,  closely  related  to  the  He- 
brews. According  to  Gen.  19,  they 
were  descended  from  Moab  iiu-es- 
tuou?ly  begotten  by  Lot.  They 
were  frequent!}'  at  war  with  Israel 
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and  Judah,  and  were  conquered  by 
David.  Solomon  took  Moabite 
wives,  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  their  national  god  Chemosh  (q.v. ) 
into  Jerusalem.  The  Moabites  re- 
covered their  independence,  and 
Mesha,  who  set  up  the  Moabite 
stone,  won  victories  over  Israel. 
Moab  disappeared  after  the  Baby- 
lonian conquest.  See  Palestine. 

Moabite  Stone.  Black  basalt 
slab  from  Dibon,  Moab.  Dis- 
covered by  Klein,  1868,  interna- 


Moabite  Stone.     Ancient  record  of 

Moab's   battles  with  Israel,  dating 

from  r .  850  B.C. 

tional  competition  led  to  its  being 
shattered  by  its  Beduin  custodians. 
It  was  recovered  for  the  Louvre, 
Paris,  and  its  reconstruction  was 
aided  by  paper  squeezes  secured 
by  Clermont-Ganneau,  covering  34 
lines  of  primitive  Hebrew  script 
in  the  Moabite  dialect  of  about 
850  B.C.  This  inscription  narrates 
Israel's  conflict  with  Mesha. 

Moat.  Large  trench  round  a 
fortified  place  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  term  is  derived  from  the 
French  motte,  meaning  an  embank- 
ment and,  in  Norman-French,  the 
ditch  formed  by  the  excavation 
necessary  for  providing  the  soil  for 
such  an  embankment.  Medieval 
castles  were  frequently  provided 
with  two  moats,  in  many  cases 
filled  with  water,  an  inner  one  en- 
circling the  keep  and  an  outer  the 
precincts.  By  means  of  a  moat 
the  height  of  a  battlement  was 
very  considerably  increased.  See 
Bodiam  Castle;  Castle;  Keep. 

Moat  Farm  Murder.  Murder 
of  a  Miss  Camille  Holland  by  a  man 
named  Dougal  at  the  Moat  Farm, 
Clavering,  Essex,  May  19,  1899. 
Miss  Holland,  who  had  a  consider- 
able fortune  when  she  fell  in  with 
Dougal,  was  persuaded  to  reside  at 
the  Moat  Farm,  which  she  pur- 
chased. On  May  19,  1899,  she  dis- 
appeared. On  Aug.  1,  1900,  Dougal 
produced  a  document  apparently 


signed  by  Miss  Holland,  transfer- 
ring the  Moat  Farm  to  himself. 
On  March  18, 1903,  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  forgery.  Finally 
Miss  Holland's  body,  with  a  bullet 
in  the  skull,  was  dug  up  hi  one  of 
the  outlying  fields.  Dougal  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

Moawiya.  Caliph  of  Damascus 
661-680,  and  founder  of  the  Om- 
miad  dynasty.  Governor  of  Syria, 
he  revolted  against  the  caliph  Ali, 
and  after  the  murder  of  the  latter 
was  proclaimed  his  successor.  The 
dynasty  lasted  until  750.  See  Caliph. 

Moberly.       City    of    Missouri, 


undertaken,  and  the  port  is  visited 
by  steamers  from  Europe,  New 
York,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 
The  original  city  was  founded  in 
1702  by  the  French,  the  present 
city,  farther  S.,  being  built  nine 
years  later.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  French  colony  of  Louisiana ; 
was  British,  1763-80,  and  Spanish, 
1780-1813.  It  received  a  city 
charter  in  1819,  and  was  rechar- 
tered  in  1887.  Pop.  60,000. 

Mobilisation  (Lat.  mob  His, 
movable).  Process  of  raising  a 
fleet  or  army  to  war  strength,  pro- 
viding it  with  transport,  and  ren- 


U.S.A.,  in  Randolph  co.    It  is  130     dering  it  able  to  move  and  operate, 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Kansas  City  and  is     In  the  Great  War  it  was  carried  out 

by 


served  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  rlys.  Situ- 
ated in  a  coal  and  fireclay  district, 
it  trades  in  agricultural  produce 
and  manufactures  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  etc.  The 
Wabash  Rly.  has  large  works  here. 
Founded  in  1866,  it  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1868  and  became  a  city  in 
1873.  Pop.  12,800. 

Mobile.  Bay  and  rivet^  of  Ala- 
bama, U.S.A.  The  bay  is  formed 
by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee, 
which,  after  receiving  the  drain  age  of 
most  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  unite 
to  flow  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  an  extensive  delta  of  gum 
and  cypress  swamps.  The  Mobile  is 
the  W.  and  the  Tensaw  the  E.  of 
the  five  main  distributaries  which 
reach  Mobile  Bay,  itself  a  part  of 
the  delta.  Mobile  river  is  38  m. 
long ;  the  bay  is  27  m.  long  and  8  m. 
wide  and  less  than  70  ft.  deep. 
Mobile  city  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  N.W.  of  the  bay. 

Mobile.  City  and  seaport  of 
Alabama,  U.S.A!,  the  co.  seat  of 
Mobile  co.  It  is  135  m.  E.N.E.  of 
New  Orleans,  and 
is  served  by  the 
Louisville  and 
N  a  s  h  vi  1 1  e  and 
other  rlys.  Its 
prominent  build- 
ings include  the 
city  hall,  the 
Battle  House,  the 
city  and  the  U.S. 
marine  hospitals, 
etc.  The  seat  of  a 
bishop,  it  has  a 
fine  Gothic  cathe- 
dral and  several 
important  educational  institutions. 
Cotton,  timber,  resin,  flour,  cereals, 
coal,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  provisions 
are  exported,  and  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  asphalt,  sisal  grass,  and 
potash  imported. 

Industries  include  saw-milling, 
shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  veneers,  and  machine- 
shop  products.  There  are  im- 
portant fisheries.  Large  harbour 
and  dock  improvements  have  been 


issuing  a  mobilisation  pro- 
clamation :  Austria  and  Russia, 
July  31,  1914;  France  and  Ger- 
many, Aug.  1 ;  United  Kingdom, 
navy,  Aug.  3  ;  army,  Aug.  4.  The 
proclamation  usually  ordered  that 
the  day  following  that  on  which  it 
was  posted  up  was  to  be  "  the  first 
day  of  mobilisation." 

On  that  day,  in  the  case  of  the 
armies,  began  the  incorporation 
and  equipment  of  reservists,  re- 
quisitioning of  horses,  wagons,  and 
motor  transport.  Every  reservist 
had  orders  where  to  present  him- 
self, usually  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  unit  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
process  of  expanding  the  peace 
force  to  war  strength  occupied,  in 
France  and  Germany,  three  days. 
Each  army  corps  mobilised  in  its 
own  territory,  and  then  (if  not  sta- 
tioned near  the  frontier)  was  moved 
by  rly.  to  the  previously  deter- 
mined point  of  concentration,  each 
corps  having  a  rly.  line  to  itself. 
The  time  taken  for  embarking  a 
corps  in  trains  was  about  two  days, 
and  the  further  time  taken  in  mov- 


Mobile,  Alabama.    Dauphin  Street,  the  principal 
ness  thoroughfare  of  the  city 


ing  the  most  distant  corps  to  the 
front  by  rail  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, 2J  days,  so  that  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  day  from  mobilisation 
the  armies  were  able  to  begin  de- 
ployment and  operations.  In  the 
case  of  France,  4,064  trains  were 
required  to  concentrate  the  troops 
and  material,  the  maximum  num- 
ber on  any  one  day  being  395  trains 
on  Aug.  10,  1914. 

By   about  Aug.   12  the   French 
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:tml  iHTmaii  armies  were  ready  to 

•lie    total    tiiin-   occupied    iii 

••  itni'_;  six  million  men  and 

|in.\  iilini;   them   with   ammunition 

i  'I  dies  ha  v  iii'.'  been  11  days. 

The  P.I  in  -h  fleet  was  ready  to  act 

iv  as  Aug.  3,  and  the  HritMi 

•nmary  Force  was  ready  to 

i  l''runce  on  Aug.  12.  These 

feats  may  bo  contrasted  with  the  37 

days  required  by  the  French  in  1859 

to  mobilise  130,000  men  and  place 

them  in  Italy;  with  the  17  days  re- 

quired by  Germany  in  1870  to  place 

400,000  men  on  the  French  fron- 

tier ;  and  with  the  13  days  required 

in  I  vi;)  by  Great  Britain  to  embark 

40,000  men  for  the  S.  African  War. 

Moccasin  OB  MOCASSIN.     Shoe 

ui'iu  by  the  N.  American  Indians. 

They  are  made  of  raw   hide,  with 


Moccasin.     Pattern   and   made-up 
moccasin  of  one  piece 

uppers  of  soft  deer  skin,  though  the 
materials  vary  slightly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  uppers  are 
often  embroidered  with  bead  work  or 
decorated  with  porcupine  quills,  etc. 
See  Boot  and  Shoe,  colour  plate. 

Moccasin  (Natrix).    Name  of  a 

snake  found  in  N.  America.     It  is 

harmless,  and  is  related  to  the  garter 

snake  and  the  tesselated  snake  of 

Europe.    It  is  sometimes,  but  im- 

•roperly,    applied    to    the    water 

loccasin  snake.  See  Snake  ;  Water 

[occasin.          '» 

Mocha  OR  MOKHA.     Port  in  the 
Yemen,  S.W.  Arabia.   About  60  m. 
;.W.   of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,    it 
formerly  the  centre  of  an  im- 
>nse  trade  in  coffee,  but  a  great 
irt  of  its  business  has  been  trans- 
•rred  to  Hodeida,  farther  up  the 
it  of  the  Red  Sea.    Pop.  5,000. 
Mock  Heroic  Poetry.    Poetry 
itten  in  burlesque  of  the  heroic 
action  or  character.     It  deals 
ith  the  general,  parody  being  con- 
cerned with  the  particular.     The 
earliest   example   is   that   of   The 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  by  Homer, 
but  probably  rather  intended  as  a 
burlesque  of  his  Iliad.     Chaucer's 
The  Story  of  Sir  Thopas,  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  was  written  in 
mockery  of  the  romances  of  the 
time.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
dealt  in  stage  mock  heroics  with  the 
old  romances,  to  which  Cervantes 
at  the  same  time  was  dealing  a 
death  blow  in  Don  Quixote.     But- 
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ler's  Hudibras,  Dryden'a  Macflock- 
noe,  and  Pope's  Dunciad  are 
satires  in  mock  heroic  form.  The 
Rehearsal,  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  others,  and  The  Critic, 
by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  depend  for  their 
fun  on  the  mock  heroic  elements  in 
them.  Boileau's  Le  Lutrin  was 
imitated  and  far  surpassed  by  Pope 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  one  of  the 
wittiest  examples  of  the  mock 
heroic  in  English.  See  Poetry. 

Mocking  Bird  (Mimua  poly- 
glottus).  Common  bird  of  N. 
America,  nearly  related  to  the 
thrush,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  appearance.  It  gains  its  name 
from  the  facility  with  which  it 
imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 
It  is  found  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
W.  Indies,  and  is  characterised  by 
long  tail,  short  wings,  and  whiteness 
of  the  underpart  of  the  body.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  black,  marked 


Mocking  Bird.     Cuban  specimen  o! 
the  American  song-bird 

with  white,  and  the  bird,  including 
tail,  measures  a  little  less  than  a 
foot  in  length.  See  Bird ;  Catbird. 

Mock  Suns  and  Moons.  Op- 
tical illusions  often  seen  in  conjunc- 
tion with  halos  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Known  scientifically  as  par- 
helia and  paraselenae  respectively, 
images  of  the  sun  and  moon  appear 
on  the  circumference  of  a  solar  or 
lunar  halo.  The  images  are  due  to 
the  prismatic  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  light  through  ice  crystals  formed 
in  the  upper  atmosphere.  See  Halo. 

M6d  (Gael,  from  Old  Norse, 
meeting  or  "  moot  ").  Annual  Gae- 
lic festival.  The  meetings  are  held 
by  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach,  a  so- 
ciety of  Scottish  Highlanders 
founded  in  1891  to  preserve  and 
encourage  the  Gaelic  language, 
music,  etc.,  of  Scotland.  Competi- 
tions in  singing,  playing,  etc.,  are 
held.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Comunn  are  at  114,  West  Camp- 
bell Street,  Glasgow.  Pron.  mode. 

Modder.  River  of  S.  Africa. 
Rising  near  Dewetsdorp,  about  40 
m.  S.E.  of  Bloemfontein,  it  flows  N. 
and  then  W.  through  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  entering  Bechuana- 
land,  discharges,  after  a  course  of 
186  m.,  into  the  Vaal,  near  where  the 
rly.  crosses  the  latter  river  on  the 
way  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo. 


MODE 

The  battle  of  Modder  River 
(Nov.  26,  1899)  was  the  third  of 
the  actions  of  the  8.  African  War 
fought  by  Lord  Methuen  in  hu  at- 
tempt to  relieve  Kimberiey.  The 
British  were  surprised  by  a  Boer 
contingent  under  de  la  Rey,  and 
the  advance  held  up  until  the  Boer 
flank  was  turned  by  Gen.  Pole- 
Carew.  Methuen  was  badly 
wounded.  The  Boer  casualties  were 
about  150,  the  British  losses  being 
nearly  400.  See  South  African  War. 

Mode.  Musical  term  of  varied 
meaning.  The  Greek  modes,  and 
the  modes  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
remained  in  use  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  were 
concerned  with  the  order  of  the 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  octave 
scale,  i.e.  with  the  mode  or  manner 
of  their  arrangement. 

The  modes  chiefly  in  use  may  be 
remembered  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way  by  thinking  of  the  white  keys 
only  of  the  pianoforte.  The  Ionian 
mode  began  on  C,  and  was  thus 
identical  with  our  modern  major 
scale ;  the  Dorian  on  D ;  the 
Phrygian  on  E  ;  the  Lydian  on  F  ; 
the  Myxolydian  on  G  ;  the  Aeolian 
on  A,  like  the  present  descending 


Mock  Sun.    Pictorial  diagram  showing 

halos  round  Sun  and  mock  suns  at 

their  intersections 

melodic  minor  scale  ;  and  the 
Locrian  —  little  used  and  hardly 
recognized  by  authorities  —  on  B. 
Each  of  these  normal  or  authentic 
modes  had  a  plagal  scale  related 
to  it,  running  from  dominant  to 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale. 
Thus  the  Ionian  mode  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Jl  -  -.-ft 

«P     ^  „•  iT»-*-"-a!—  -H 

3—  "" 


with  dominant  at  G.     The  plagal 
form,  called  Hypoionian,  was  : 


with  dominant  at  E.  See  G  regorian 
chant ;  consult  also  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  G.  Grove, 
voL  iii,  pp.  222-32,  1904-10. 
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Model  (Lat.  modus,  measure). 
Literally,  a  copy  or  pattern  of  any- 
thing. Models  are  largely  used 
by  scientists  to  convey  ideas  in 
mathematics  and  physics  to  the 
students.  In  practical  affairs,  when 
engineering  work  of  various  kinds 
is  undertaken,  models  are  first 
made.  Models  of  various  parts  of 
the  human  body  are  used  by 
students  of  medicine  and  art.  In  a 
special  sense  an  artist's  model  is  a 
person  who  poses  for  painters,  or 
sculptors.  See  Drawing. 

Modelling.  Fashioning  an  ar- 
ticle in  some  plastic  substance. 
Potter's  clay  in  a  fairly  liquid  state 
is  the  principal  material  used. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
moisture  is  preserved  by  sprinkling 
with  water,  and  at  night  by  wrap- 
ping the  model  in  a  wet  sheet,  or 
in  a  bag  that  will  prevent  the  air 
affecting  it.  In  figure  sculpture 
various  supports  for  the  model  are 
required.  For  a  bust,  a  single 
upright,  with  a  crossbar  to  carry 
the  shoulders,  will  suffice.  For  the 
full  figure,  an  iron  upright,  the 
height  of  the  figure,  is  the  main- 
stay of  other  supports  for  the 
limbs  ;  this  is  fixed  in  a  circular 
plinth,  constructed  to  revolve  on  a 
wooden  boss,  so  that  the  model  can 
be  turned  round  without  the  sculp- 
tor shifting  his  ground.  The  whole 
is  placed  on  a  bench  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  with  the  fingers. 

Model  Parliament.  Name 
given  to  the  Parliament  summoned 
by  Edward  I  in  Nov.,  1295.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  magnates,  two  knights 
from  every  shire,  and  two  burgesses 
from  every  considerable  borough, 
and  also  representatives  of  the 
lower  clergy.  It  was  given  its  name 
because  it  was  the  model  on  which 
later  parliaments  were  called, 
being  representative  of  the  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons. 

Modena.  Prov.  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Emilia.  It  stretches  N.E.  from  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  Po  valley. 
It  is  mountainous  in  the  S.W.,  but 
in  the  fertile  tracts  it  produces 
wheat,  wine,  and  hemp.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  reared.  Area,  l,003sq.  m. 
Pop.  373,000. 

Modena.  City  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  prov.  of  Modena.  It 
stands  in  a  low  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro, 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  and  is  23  m. 
by  rly.  N.W.  of  Bologna,  on  the 
Aemilian  Way.  The  splendid 
Romanesque  cathedral,  begun  in 
1099,  has  a  lofty  campanile  and 
many  curious  carvings  and  statues. 
Other  churches  include  S.  Agostino 
with  its  memorials  of  the  Este 
family,  and  S.  Pietro.  The  ducal 
palace,  built  earty  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  now  used  for  public  pur- 


poses. Among  other  buildings  are 
the  university,  founded  in  1683  ;  a 
library  containing  140,000  vols. 
and  several  thousand  MSS. ;  a 
town  hall,  dating  in  part  from  1194, 
and  museums  and  art  galleries. 
There  are  several  fine  open  spaces 
and  recreation  grounds.  The  manu- 
factures include  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  hats,  and  leather  and  iron 
ware,  and  there  is  trade  in  cattle, 
cereals,  wine,  fruit,  and  liqueurs. 

A  Roman  colony  from  183  B.C., 
Modena,  then  called  Mutina,  was 
besieged  by  Mark  Antony  in  43  B.C. 
Sacked  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.D.  452,  it  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Lombards.  In  the  llth 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
marchioness  of  Tuscany,  afterwards 
being  for  a  short  time  a  free  city. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Este  family 


Modena,  Italy.     Crypt  beneath  the  cathedral  chancel, 

containing  the  tomb  of  S.  Gemignano,  the  patron  saint 

of  the  city 

in  1288,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  ruled  by  them  until  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Pop.  76,500. 

Modena.  Duchy  of  Italy.  It 
dates  from  1452,  when  the  city  and 
the  district  around  it,  which  since 
1288  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Este  family,  was  made  a 
duchy  for  Borso  d'Este.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  duchy 
became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  In  1814  it  was  given  to 
Ferdinand,  a  member  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family,  who  had  married 
Maria  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Este,  and  he  and  his  son 
reigned  until  the  latter  was  driven 
out  in  1859.  See  Este. 

Moderates.  Name  used  for 
any  party  of  men  who  hold 
moderate  views.  It  was  applied  to 
one  of  the  parties  on  the  London 
County  Council,  the  other  being  the 
Progressives,  from  1889  to  1904. 
In  1904  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  municipal  reformers.  See 
London  County  Council. 

Moderation.  Term  used  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  denote  the 
act  of  moderating,  that  is,  calling 


a  minister.  When  a  congregation 
meets  with  the  local  presbytery, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  moder- 
ator, for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
call  to  a  minister-elect,  the  meeting 
is  said  to  be  a  moderation.  If  the 
presbytery  is  satisfied  that  the 
congregation  are  unanimous,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  against  the 
personal  character  of  the  minister- 
elect,  it  grants  a  moderation  to  the 
people  of  that  congregation  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  call.  See  Presby- 
terianism. 

Moderate  (Ital.).  Musical  term 
meaning  at  a  moderate  pace.  It  is 
sometimes  used  alone,  and  some- 
times to  modify  other  terms,  as 
allegro  moderate,  i.e.  moderately 
allegro.  Sometimes  it  is  itself 
qualified  as  Molto  moderate,  i.e.  at 
a  very  moderate  pace. 

Moderator 
(Lat.  moderari,  to 
control).      Name 
given    to    various 
academic  and  ec- 
clesiastical       offi- 
cials.    At  Oxford 
University  moder- 
ators   are  the  ex- 
aminers at  the  first 
public      examina- 
tion   for    degrees, 
commonly     called 
moderations,     ab- 
breviated  into 
mods.      At    Cam- 
bridge    they    are 
university  officers 
who    superintend 
the  examinations 
for  the  mathemati- 
cal tripos.      At    Dublin   they   are 
the  candidates  for  the   degree   of 
B.A.  who  take  first  and  second  place 
in  honours,  and  are  called  senior 
and  junior  moderators  respectively. 
The  word  is  applied  especially 
to  the  presiding  officers  at    meet- 
ings and  courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     Interim   moderators  are 
appointed  by  the  local  presbytery 
to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  a 
church  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  new  minister.    Moderators  of 
local  presbyteries  hold  office  for  a 
year,  as  also  does  the  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.    In  Scot- 
land the  Established  Church,  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church  each  has  its  own  moderator. 
Moderators  were  appointed  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  England 
and  Wales,  1919.  See  Presbyterian- 
ism  ;   Scotland,  Church  of. 

Modernism.  Name  given  to  a 
tendency  or  school  of  thought  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  term  is 
associated  with  an  effort  to  adjust 
dogmatic  theology  to  modern  dis- 
covery and  to  bring  the  Church 
into  intellectual  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Modernism  thus 
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recognir.ee  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing  at  least  certain  general  con 

.•Ill-ions  of    I'.il.lic-.il   .  mi.  i-.iii  aa  to 

th -i^ins  ami  historical  value  of 

tip     I'.ii.!.-.       It    ailinn-    that    the 

puij ot     tin-    author    of    the 

loui-th   (iospel    \\;i>  rather  (o  pro- 
'  i  in  tion  of  faith  than 

•  i-il    of    historical    fact,  and 
that  tin-  MIK  ptic  Gospels  contain 
cM.lenee  "I   tin-  intliii-iice  of  early 

•M -a  I      thought      upon     an 
:   record  of   the  words  and 

deeds   of    (  'hrist. 

Modernism  socks  to  apply  the 
methods  of  critical  investigation  to 
church    history,    and    urges    that 
i  has  been,  and  ought  still  to 
I,,  .    tl  ii   ot    intellectual 

mouth  iiml  life  in  the  Church.  It 
also  lays  stress  on  the  study  of 
. -ompaiative  religion,  as  showing 

•  od  has  revealed  Himself  at 
many   times  and  in  many  ways; 
ami  it   linds  in  the  study  of  alien 
religions  a  confirmation  and  illus- 
1 1  at  ion  of  the  faith  brought  by  a 
later  and  more  perfect  revelation 
in  tin    Person  of  Christ. 

Modernism  stands  on  a  plat- 
form entirely  different  from  that 
of  1'rotestantisin,  which  definitely 
rejerts  certain  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  unwarranted 
by,  or  opposed  to,  the  teaching  of 
lioly  Scripture,  or  as  being  in- 
tellectually false. 

The  keynote  of  the  dogmatic- 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
authority.  What  has  been  defined 
as  of  faith  by  the  authority  of  the 
Chun-h  must  be  accepted  without 
question.  The  result  is  that  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
~  >me  is  essentially  scholastic,  and 
defined  in  terms  of  an  intellectual 
it  ion  which  was  true  in  the  days 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  is  not 
ually  true  now  that  philosophic 
lought  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
itotelian  methods.  Hence  the 
iernists'  tendency  has  been  con- 
tent ly  and  emphatically  con- 
rained  by  the  pope  from  time  to 
ic,  notably  in  the  encyclical  Pas- 
idi  of  Pius  X  in  1907.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  this  condemnation 
are  that  Modernism  divorces  faith 
and  knowledge,  undermines  the 
authoritative  definitions  of  the 
faith,  and  opens  the  door  to  every 
kind  of  error  both  in  faith  and 
morals.  In  1910  it  was  ordered  that 
all  clerics  should  expressly  abjure 
Modernism.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
school  have  been  forbidden  to 
tciieh.  deprived  of  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
communicated. Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  leaders  may  be 
mentioned  A.  Houtin,  A.  F.  Loisy, 
Karon  von  Hugel,  and  George 
Tyrrell.  Sec  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


I'iblioyraphy.  Modernism,  P. 
Sabatit-r,  Kim.  trans.  C.  A.  Mill*, 
1008 ;  Modernism,  a  Record  and 
Review,  A.  L.  I.ill.-\.  l!ios  .  • 
anity  at  the  Crow  Roads,  O.  Tyrrell, 
1909  ;  Modernism,  its  failure  and 
iU  fruits.  M.  I).  M.  Potrie,  1918. 

Modern  Painters.  Treatise  on 
art  by  John  Ruskin,  published 
1843-60.  The  work  was  begun  as 
a  defence  of  Turner's  later  manner, 
and  gradually  develoiKjd  into  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  art,  a 
rhapsody  on  the  glories  of  nature, 
a  panegyric  on  Tintoretto  and  the 
Florentine  masters,  and  eventually 
a  vehicle  for  convoying  the  author's 
views  generally. 

The  title  was  suggested  by  the 
publishers,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  the 
author's  own  title  having  been 
Turner  and  the  Ancients. 

Modica.  Town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Syracuse.  It  stands  in  the 
Val  di  Noto,  33  m.  direct  and  57  m. 
by  rly.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  The 
site  of  the  Sicel  city  Motyca,  it 
has  remains  of  megalithic  build- 
ings. The  public  buildings  include 
library,  hospital,  and  theatre.  It 
is  a  centre  for  the  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  cattle,  and  fruit. 

Modjeska,  HELENA  (1844- 
1909).  Polish  actress.  Born  at 
Cracow,  Oct.  12.  1844,  the  daughter 
of  a  musician, 
she  married 
an  impresario. 
G.  S.  Modrze- 
j  e  w s k  i ,  in 
1861r  and 
after  playing 
some  years  on 
tour,  made 
her  debut  at 
Cracow  in 
1865,  in  which 
year  her  hus- 
band died,  and  in  Warsaw  in  1 868 
In  the  latter  year  she  married  Count 
Bozenta  Chlapovski,  with  whom 
she  went  to  America  in  1876.  She 
had  already  become  famous  in  her 
rendering  of  Shakespearean  and 
other  heroines  of  tragedy,  and  in 
1877  she  appeared  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Adrienne  Leoouvreur,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  she  acted 
in  English.  In  Great  Britain  she 
made  her  particular  success  as 
Mary  Stuart,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias.  She  died  at 
Bay  City,  California,  April  9,  1909. 
Modling.  Town  of  Austria.  It 
is  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Vienna,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  picturesque  Bruhl 
valley,  and  is  a  popular  resort  of 
the  Viennese.  It  has  the  15th  cen- 
tury church  of  S.  Othmar,  and  an 
agricultural  school.  Metal  goods, 
boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  18,000.  See  Liechtenstein. 

Modoc.  Indian  tribe,  known 
also  as  the  Maklaks.  Their  home 
was  in  Oregon,  and  after  the  settle- 
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Polish  actress 


ment  of  white  men  in  that 
there  were  sanguinary  struggles 
between  the  two  races.  In  1852, 
and  again  in  1872-73,  many  of  the 
Indians  were  killed.  The  few  sur- 
vivors live  on  the  Klamath  reser- 
vation in  Oregon. 

Modor  •  >R  MOOR  A.  Town  in  the 
Slovakia  division  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic;  formerly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  the  l.itil«- 
Alfold,  at  the  foot  of  the  \Vhit« 
Carpathians.  Pop.  5,000. 

Modulation.  In  music,  a  change 
of  key,  or  the  passing  from  one 
scale  of  tonality  to  another.  Thus 
the  following  passes  from  key  F  to 
key  C : 

ictamr 


f^-ti  1 1  i  >  I  i    II 

I       «»C       I 

The  same  little  piece  afterwards 
touches  the  keys  of  D  minor  and  G 
minor.  When  the  modulations  are 
to  such  related  keys,  they  are  called 
natural  modulations;  when  a  plunge 
is  suddenly  made  to  a  more  distant 
key,  such  as  from  F  to  B,  the  mod- 
ulation is  called  extraneous.  Chro- 
matic modulation  is  when  the 
change  is  effected  by  chromatic 
chords.  Enharmonic  modulation 
includes  a  chromatic  or  extraneous 
change;  together  with  a  substitu- 
tion of  notes,  such  as  the  key  of 
B  instead  of  C  flat.  See  Key. 

Module.  Literally,  a*  little 
measure.  In  architecture  it  is  a 
unit  of  measurement  used  for  de- 
termining the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  building.  The 
unit  varies  according  to  the  style 
of  architecture.  The  system  was 
used  by  Vitruvius.  The  word  is 
also  used  in  hydraulics  for  measur- 
ing the  flow  of  water. 

Modulus.  Term  employed  in 
physics  and  mathematics.  In  the 
most  general  sense  it  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  measure  of  a  quantity 
which  depends  on  two  or  more 
other  quantities.  In  mathematics 
it  is  usually  a  constant  multiplier 
or  coefficient  involved  in  a  given 
function  of  a  variable.  In  a  specific 
sense  it  is  a  number  by  which 
Napierian  logarithms  must  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  logarithms  in 
another  system,  usually  that  of 
common  logarithms.  The  numerical 
value  of  this  modulus  is  0-4.'J429, 
etc.,  and  the  value  of  its  reciprocal 
by  which  common  logarithms  may 
be  converted  into  Napierian  logar- 
ithms is  2-30258,  etc.  • 

In  physics  and  mechanics  a 
modulus  is  a  constant  indicating 
the  relation  between  effect  pro- 
duced and  force  applied.  It  is  more 
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specifically  used  in  regard  to 
elasticity,  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
or  Young's  modulus.  This  ex- 
presses the  relationship  between 
the  stress  applied  to  any  material, 
say  a  bar  of  metal,  either  to  stretch 
it  or  to  compress  it,  and  the  strain, 
i.e.  the  stretch,  or  the  measure  of 
compression,  which  results  from  the 
stress.  In  the  formulae  used  in  con- 
nexion with  this  relationship,  the 
modulus  is  represented  by  the 
letter  E.  The  term  is  frequently 
defined  as  the  stress  necessary  to 
stretch  a  bar  to  twice  its  original 
length,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  material  of  construction  can 
be  stretched  so  much ;  it  would 
break  before  such  an  extension 
could  be  reached.  See  Physics  : 
Materials,  Strength  of. 

Moen.  Island  of  Denmark.  It 
lies  in  the  Baltic,  between  Zealand 
and  Falster.  It  has  an  irregular 
outline,  and  its  picturesque  chalk 
cliffs  rise  to  500  ft.  Farming  and 
fishing  are  the  industries.  Stege,  a 
seaport  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the 
capital.  Area,  81  sq.  m.  Pop.  16,000. 

Moeris,  LAKE.  Ancient  name 
for  a  sheet  of  water  in  central 
Egypt,  in  the  Fayum  district.  It 
formerly  covered  a  considerable 
area.  The  portion  still  remaining 
is  34  m.  long  by  6  m.  broad,  and 
is  known  as  the  Birket-el-Kerun. 
Its  embankment  and  partial  re- 
clamation were  the  work  of 
Amenemhat  III.  On  its  banks  was 
the  celebrated  Labyrinth  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  See  Laby- 
rinth ;  Medinet-el-Fayum ;  consult 
also  The  Fayum  and  Lake  Moeris, 
Sir  R.  H.  Brown,  1892.  * 

Moesia.  Prov.  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  roughly  corresponded 
to  the  parts  of  Serbia  and  Bul- 
garia N.  of  the  Balkan  range.  A 
Celtic  land,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans  29-15  B.C.,  and  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Emperor  Valens 
was  settled,  in  A.D.  375,  by  Visi- 
Goths,  who  were  thenceforth  called 
Moeso-Goths.  See  Goths. 

Moeuvres .  Village  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is 
immediately  E.  of  Bourlon  Wood 
(q.v. ),  and  1£  m.  N.  of  the  Ba- 
paume-Cambrai  road  on  the  Canal 
du  Nord.  In  the  Great  Wai- 
there  was  fierce  fighting  around 
the  village,  which  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Germans, 
in  Nov.,  1917.  Here  a  company 
of  the  13th  Essex,  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  fought  to  the 
last  man.  It  was  also  the  scene 
of  a  gallant  stand  by  Corporal  D. 
F.  Hunter,  V.C.,  and  six  men  of 
the  1/5  batt.  H.L.I.  (52nd  div.),  in 
Sept.,  1918.  They  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  a  post  just  N.  of  the  village 
during  a  hostile  attack.  During  the 
two  days  the  Germans  were  in 
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occupation  of  Moeuvres,  this  party 
maintained  their  position  with 
great  gallantry,  inflicting  casual- 
ties on  the  enemy,  and  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  19-20,  when  Moeuvres 
was  retaken  by  the  British,  re- 
gained their  unit  without  loss.  See 
Cambrai,  Battles  of. 

Moe we  (Ger.,  seagull).  German 
auxiliary  cruiser  used  as  a  raider. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  about  2,000 
tons,  with  an  armament  of  guns,  of 
at  least  6-in.  calibre,  concealed 
behind  screens,  that  could  be 
dropped  when  desired.  Early  in 
1916,  the  Moe  we,  disguised  as  a 
Norwegian  merchantman,  escaped 
through  the  British  blockading 
force  in  the  North  Sea.  First  news 
of  her  being  at  sea  came  to  hand  as 
a  consequence  of  her  sinking  a 
number  of  merchant  vessels. 

On  Jan.  16  she  captured  the 
British  Appam,  N.  of  Madeira, 
released  some  German  prisoners  of 
war  aboard  her,  put  a  German 
crew  on  board,  and  took  the 
steamer  to  Hampton  Roads, 
U.S.A.  On  March  4,  1916,  the 
Germans  reported  that  the  Moewe 
had  returned  safely  to  her  home 
port,  bringing  with  her  the  masters 
and  some  of  the  crew  of  a  number 
of  Allied  vessels  which  she  had 
destroyed.  She  made  another 
raiding  voyage  in  1917.  After  the 
armistice  the  Moewe  was  amongst 
the  merchant  craft  surrendered  to 
Britain,  and  passed  to  the  firm  of 
Elders  and  Fyffes,  being  renamed 
the  Greenbrier. 

Moffat.  Police  burgh  and 
watering-place  of  Dumfriesshire.  It 
stands  on  the  Annan,  21  m.  from 
Dumfries  and 
63  m.  S.W.  of 
Edinburgh, 
with  a  station 
on  the  Cal. 
Rly.  It  is  a  spa 
having  mine- 
ral springs 
used  by  in- 
valids since 
are  now  the 


Moffat  crest 


about  1750 ;  they  ai 
property  of  the  burgh.  These  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  around  attract 
many  visitors,  for  whom  there  is  a 
hydropathic  establishment,  which, 
used  as  a  convalescent  hospital  for 
officers  in  the  Great  War,  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1921. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  this 
spa,  around  which  centre  its  in- 
dustrial activities.  Market  day, 
Fri.  Pop.  2,100. 

Moffat,  GRAHAM  (b.  1866). 
Scottish  actor  and  dramatist. 
Born  in  Glasgow,  Feb.  21,  1866, 
he  was  educated  at  Rosemount 
Academy,  Glasgow,  and  made  his 
first  professional  appearance  hi 
1908.  He  first  played  in  London 
in  1911,  and  on  July  4;  1911,  pro- 
duced his  Scottish  comedy  of 
Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,  which 
ran  for  over  600  performances. 
He  has  played  in  other  of  his  own 
plays,  e.g.  Till  the  Bells  Ring, 
1908,  The  Concealed  Bed,  1909, 
A  Scrape  o'  the  Pen,  1911,  and 
Don't  Tell,  1920. 

Moffat,  ROBERT  (1795-1883). 
Scottish  missionary.  Born  at 
Ormiston,  Haddingtonshire,  Dec. 
21,  1795,  he 
began  life  as 
a  gardener. 
Soon  he  offered 
his  services  to 
the  London 
M  i  s  s  ionary 
Society,  and  in 
1816  went  out 
to  S.  Africa. 
He  worked  in 
various  parts 
of  that  country  until  1870,  travel- 
ling about  a  great  deal,  and,  in- 
different to  danger,  doing  good 
service  in  introducing  Christianity 
and  civilization  to  the  natives.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bechuana,  and  wrote 
Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  S. 
Africa,  1842.  In  1819  he  married 
Mary  Smith  (1795-1870),  who  was 
as  devoted  to  the  work  as  he  was 
himself,  and  their  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  a  colleague,  David  Liv- 
ingstone. Moffat  died  at  Leigh,  Kent 
Aug.  9,  1883.  See  Lives  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Moffat,  J.  S.  Moffat,  1885. 
Mofussil.  Anglo-Indian  term 
meaning  the  provinces.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  country  stations  and 
districts,  or  the  rural  parts  of  a 
district  as  distinct  respectively 
from  the  presidency  or  the  chief 
station.  It  comes  from  Arabic 
mufassal  (separate,  particular, 
hence  provincial). 


Moffat,  Dumfriesshire.    General  view  of  the  town  from  the  west 
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Mogador  OR  Es  SUKIRA.  Sea- 
port o?  Morocco.  It  is  130  m.  from 
Morocco  city.  With  a  good 
harbour,  it  'does  a  considerable 
trade,  exporting  the  produce  of 
the  land.  It  was  founded  in  1760, 
aii'l  its  chief  building  is  the  citadel. 
!'.»,..  24,000. 

Mogok.  Town  of  India,  in 
Cm  mil.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
ruby  mines,  and  is  situated  on  the 
T-^ — R =-,  left  bank  of  the 

Irawadi,    100    m. 

N.  of   Mandalay. 

Pop.  11,100. 
Moguer.  Town 

of   Spain,  in    the 

prov.  of  Huelva. 

It  stands  on  the 

crest    of    a    hill, 
Mogner  arms      6  m.  E.  of  Huelva, 
and  has  a  small  port  on  the  Rio 
Tinto.     It  is  noted   for   its   wine 
and  brandy.     Pop.  8,500. 

Mogul  (Arab,  mugftal,  Mongol). 
Name  applied  to  the  empire 
founded  c.  1526,  by  Babar  (qv.\ 
the  Mahomedan  conqueror  of 
India.  Under  his  grandson  Akbar 
(1542-1605)  the  empire  was 
greatly  extended.  On  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe  (1707)  it  fell  to  pieces, 
and  in  1858  it  finally  ceased  to 
exist.  See  Akbar ;  Babar ;  India. 
Mohacs.  Town  of  Hungary. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  40  m.  E.  of  Pecs,  and 
is  a  rly.  junction  and  a  steamer 
station  with  some  trade  in  coal. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  timber, 
and  bricks.  Pop.  17,000. 

Mohacs  is  best  known  as  the 
scene  of  two  battles.  The  first, 
Aug.  29,  1526,  was  the  defeat  of 
Louis  II  (q.v.)  of  Hungary  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  when  of 
the  whole  Hungarian  force  of 
25,000  men,  24,000  fell  on  the  field, 
including  Louis  himself.  This  de- 
feat left  the  road  open  to  Buda, 
which  was  entered  and  sacked  by 
the  Turks,  Sept.  12.  The  second 
battle,  Aug.  12,  1687,  saw  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  by  the  Austrian 
army  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and 
was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in 
the  campaign  which  eventually 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Christian 
Europe.  Prow.  Mo-hatch. 

Mohair  (Arab.  mukhayyar, 
choice,  select).  Fleece  of  the  An- 
gora goat.  Mohair  has  been  im- 
ported from  Turkey  since  the  17th 
century  at  least,  when  it  was  used 
for  making  camlets  for  cloaks. 
Gimp,  fancy  buttons,  and  button- 
holes were  made  of  mohair  twist, 
hair  for  the  purpose  being  brought 
over  in  the  form  of  spun  yarn. 
Mohair  spinning  has  been  carried 
on  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  a 
large  scale  since  1848.  The  better 
qualities  are  taken  for  dress  goods, 
and  others  are  made  into  plushes, 


Mogador,  Morocco.  City  water  tow< 
braids,  astrachans,  and  heavy 
cloths.  Turkey  mohair  normally 
commands  the  best  prices,  but  there 
are  at  the  Cape  three  times  as 
many  Angora  goats  as  in  Asia 
Minor.  Cape  kids  from  the  young 
of  the  South  African  goats  is  the 
finest  procurable  hair.  Angora 
goat  ranching  has  extended  much 
in  the  Western  U.S.A.,  and  the 
manufacture  of  mohair  goods  has 
largely  increased  in  America.  See 
Angora ;  Wool. 

Mohammed.  Name,  a  variant 
of  Mahomet,  of  six  sultans  of  Tur- 
key. The  two  most  important 
(II  and  V)  are  separately  noticed. 
Mohammed  I  reigned  1413-21. 
By  constant  warfare  he  recovered 
territories  lost  by  his  father, 
Bayazid,  who  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  forces  of  Timur. 
This  sultan  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  culture.  The  reign  of 
Mohammed  III,  1595-1603,  was 
mainly  taken  up  in  fighting  against 
Austria,  but  before  its  end  he  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and 
had  to  contend  with  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Constantinople.  Moham- 
med IV  reigned  from  1648-87. 
This  was  the  period  when  the 
Kuprili  family  was  directing  the 
affairs  of  Turkey,  and  during  the 
reign  war  was  carried  on  with 
Austria  and  Poland. 

Mohammed  VI  became  sultan 
in  1918.  Born  Jan.  12,  1861,  he 
was  the  son  of  sultan  Abdul  Medjid, 
and  the  brother  of  Mohammed  V, 
whom  he  succeeded  July  3,  1918. 
See  Turkey  :  History. 

Mohammed  H(  1430-81).  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  known  as  Moham- 
med the  Conqueror  (El  Fatyh). 
Son  of  Murad 
II,  he  was 
born  at  Adria- 
n  o  p  1  e,  and 
succeeded  his 
father  in  1451. 
In  1453,  at  the 
head  of  over 
150,000  men 
and  a  fleet  of 
400  vessels,  he 
captured  Con- 


duct 


stantinople  from 
the  Greek  emper- 
or, Constantino 
Palaeologufl,  after 
a  siege  of  53  days. 
Making  Constan- 
tinople hw  capital, 
he  embarked  on 
a  long  series  of 
ware  which  made 
his  name  feared 
throughout  Eu- 
rope. He  subdued 
Serbia  in  14;VJ,  in 
spite  of  his  me- 
morable defeat  at 
Belgrade  by  Hun- 
yadi,  1456,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Morea,  1460,  of  Trebizond,  1461, 
of  Lesbos,  1462,  and  of  Wallacbia 
and  Bosnia,  1463.  In  1472  he  over- 
came the  Persian  forces  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  took  Caff  a  in  the  Crimea 
from  the  Genoese  in  1475.  In 
1478  he  forced  Venice  to  sign  peace 
and  surrender  Skutari  in  Albania, 
and  in  1 480  he  attacked  the  Neapol- 
itans and  captured  Otranto.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  died  at  Gebze,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Bayazid  II.  See 
Turkey  :  History. 

Mohammed  V  OR  MEHMED 
RESHAD(  1844-1918.)  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key. Born  Nov.  3,  1844,  younger 
brother  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II 
(q.v. ),  he  lived  in  dull  and  isolated 
obscurity  most  of  his  life.  A  stu- 
dent and  deeply  religious,  through- 
out the  reign  01  his  brother  he  only 
emerged  into  prominence  on  the  de- 
position of  Abdul  Hamid  on  April 
27,  1909,  on  which  day  he  was  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  a  heritage  of  micgovern- 
ment,  and  throughout  his  reign 
was  a  mere  figurehead,  the  real 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Young  Turk  party,  headed  by  En- 
ver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey,  and  others. 
The  Italian  and  Balkan  wars 
and  the  increasing  influence  of 
Germany  in  Turkish  affairs  were 
troubles  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. He  is  believed  to  have  been 
by  no  means  willing  to  side  with 
Germany  in  the  Great  War.  and  for 
a  while  did  what  he  could  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  Allies,  but  was 
overruled.  He  died  July  3,  1918, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Mohammed  VI,  who  resigned  Nov., 
1922.  See  Turkey. 


Mohammed  II, 
Sultan  o!  Turkey 


Mohammed   V,  sultan  of   Turkey, 

1909-18.     Right,    Mohammed   VI. 

sultan.  1918-22 
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Mohammerah  OR  MUHAMMERA. 
Seaport  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Karun,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Shatt  el  Arab,  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lying 
about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Basra,  it  and 
the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  form  a  semi-inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  Persia,  but  closely  related 
politically  to  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  War  its  ruling  sheikh 
joined  the  Allies,  and  the  British 
had  troops  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
in  other  towns  in  the  Karun  valley, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company's  pipe  lines 
and  offices.  The  town  has  a  trade 
in  dates,  wool  opium,  and  horses. 
Pop.  10,000.  -  . 

Moharram  OR  MUHARRAM 
(Arab.,  sacred).  First  month  of  the 
Mahomedan  year ;  also  a  religious 
celebration  during  that  month. 
The  celebration  is  observed  by 
Shiites  as  a  time  of  mourning  and 
fasting  to  commemorate  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Hasan  and  Hussein, 
grandsons  of  Mahomet.  A  miracle 
play  is  performed  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Hussein.  In 
India  the  Moharram  ceremonies  are 
observed  by  both  Sunnit.es  and 
Shiites,  and  also  by  Hindus,  especi- 
ally Marathas,  as  a  festival  of  re- 
joicing rather  than  of  mourning, 
and  are  sometimes  called  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  "  Hobson-Jobson  " 
(q.v. ),  a  corruption  of  the  words 
"  Hasan,  Hussein,"  as  chanted  by 
the  worshippers. 

Mohawks  (Narraganset,  man- 
eaters).  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Iroquoian  stock.  Formerly 
one  of  the  Six  Nations,  their  loca- 
tion between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Catskills  led  to  early  trade  re- 
lations with  the  Dutch  (1614),  who 
exchanged  firearms  for  pelts.  They 
ultimately  migrated  to  Canada,  and 
in  1916  they  exceeded  5,000.  See 
American  Indians ;  Six  Nations. 

Mohawks  OR  MOHOCKS.  London 
fraternity  of  dissolute  young  men 
of  fashion  in  the  early  18th  century, 
the  name  being  adopted  from  the 
Mohawk  tribe.  They  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  so-called  "scourers," 
and  their  favourite  exploits  were 
beating  the  watch,  slitting  noses, 
and  rolling  women  in  barrels  down 
Snow  Hill.  The  Tories  endeavoured 
to  saddle  the  Whigs  with  the  Mo- 
hawks' delinquencies;  in  his  Jour- 
nal to  Stella  Dean  Swift  says : 
"  They  are  all  Whigs."  A  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  against 
them,  March  18, 1712.  Another  In- 
dian tribe  has  given  its  name  to  the 
20th  century  Paris  street  ruffian, 
the  Apache  (q.v. ). 

Mohicans.  Name  popularly 
applied  to  a  N.  American  Indian 
tribe,  officially  called  Mahicans. 


An  allied  tribe  are  called  Mohegans 
(wolf).  Of  Algonquian  stock,  the 
former  moved  from  the  Hudson 
valley  into  Pennsylvania,  the  latter 
northward  into  New  England. 
Both  are  extinct.  The  Mahicans 
lived  in  communal  bark-houses, 
and  their  villages  were  frequently 
stockaded.  The  men  wore  feather 
mantles,  and  the  women  large 
quantities  of  wampum  (q.v.).  ' 

Mohilev  (Russian,  Mogilyof) 
Government  and  town  of  W.  Rus- 
sia. The  government  is  traversed 
N.  to  S.  by  the  Dnieper,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  governments  of 
Vitebsk,  Smolensk,  Chernigov,  and 
Minsk.  The  inhabitants,  mostly 
White  Russians,  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  agriculture.  The  main 
industries  are  tanning,  distilling, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  tobacco,  and  matches. 

The  town  of  Mohilev  is  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  the  same 
name.  It  stands  on  the  Dnieper, 
85  m.  S.W.  of  Smolensk.  There  is 
considerable  trade  in  leather,  corn, 
salt,  sugar,  hemp,  and  timber.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishop. 
In  the  14th  century  Mohilev  be- 
longed to  Russian  princes,  but  in 
the  15th  became  the  property  of 
the  kings  of  Poland.  At  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  1772,  it  was 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Catherine  II. 
Area,  18,500  sq.  m.  Pop.,  govern- 
ment, 1,700,000 ;  town,  54,000. 

Mohilev.  Town  of  W.  Russia. 
It  is  in  the  government  of  Podolia, 
on  the  Dniester  and  the  Zhmerinka- 
Novoselitsy  rly.,  58  m.  S.E.  of 
Kamenets-Podolsk,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Bessarabia.  The  chief 
industries  are  shoemaking  and  silk- 
worm-rearing ;  considerable  trade 
is  done  in  cereals,  flax,  timber,  and 
dried  fruits.  Pop.  33.000. 

Mohmand.  Pathan  tribe  of  the 
Indo- Afghan  frontier.  Iranian 
Aryans,  speaking  a  N.  Pushtu 
dialect,  their  physique  has  suf- 
fered from  their  occupation  of  the 
lowland  valleys  N.  of  the  Afridi. 
The  British  campaign  of  1897 
secured  their  submission.  The  clans 
within  the  North-West  frontier 
provinces  are  assured  by  treaty  of 
their  full  Afghan  privileges.  In 
1915-16  the  Mohmands,  stirred  up 
by  German  emissaries,  gave  the 
Indian  government  considerable 
trouble.  In  Nov.,  1916,  they 
raided  Indian  territory  and  an 
action  was  fought  with  the  British 
near  Peshawar,  the  latter  using 
aeroplanes  for  the  first  time  in 
Indian  warfare.  The  raiders  were 
defeated  and  driven  back,  with  the 
loss  of  over  100  killed. 

Mohmand  Country.  Section  of 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
India.  It  lies  N.  of  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  the  Kabul  river,  in  a 


4th  Baron  Mohun, 
Irish  peer 

Afler  Kncllcr 


region  of  rugged  barren  hills.  The 
population  includes  those  Moh- 
mands who  live  E.  of  the  Durand 
line.  The  district  owes  its  import- 
ance to  the  route  through  it,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  using  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

Mohun,  BARON.  Irish  title 
borne  from  1628  to  1712  by  the 
family  of  Mohun.  John  Mohun  (c. 
1592-1640) 
was  the  first 
holder,  but  the 
best  known  is 
CharlesMohun, 
the  4th.  A  son 
of  the  3rd 
baron,  he  soon 
became  known 
for  his  riotous 
conduct.  I  n 
1692  he  helped 

&  friend)  Rich. 

ard  Hill,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  off 
the  actress,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  this 
leading  to  a  scuffle  between  him 
and  William  Mountfort,  the  actor, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Mohun  was  tried  by  his  peers  and 
acquitted,  pleading  that  he  killed 
his  man  in  fair  fight,  and  in  1699 
he  was  similarly  relieved  from  a 
charge  of  murder.  On  Nov.  15, 
1712,  he  fought  a  duel  in  Hyde 
Park  with  the  4th  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  both  were  killed,  an  inci- 
dent immortalised  in  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond.  The  barony  there- 
upon became  extinct. 

Moi.  Annamese  collective  name 
for  aboriginal  hill-tribes  in  French 
Indo-China.  Estimated  (1919)  at 
600,000,  they  display  some  ethnic 
admixture  on  the  fringes  of  their 
upland  habitat,  but  are  essentially 
long  -  headed,  level  -  eyed  Indone- 
sians, with  a  primitive  social  or- 
ganization and  animistic  beliefs 
based  on  spirit  -worship  and  witch- 
craft. See  Asia  ;  Kha. 

Moidore  (Port,  moeda  d'ouro, 
money  of  gold).  Obsolete  Portu- 
guese gold  coin.  Valued  at  4,800 


Moidore.     Obverse  and  reverse   of 
the  Portuguese  coin,  ;•;  actual  size 

reis,  or  a  little  over  a  guinea  nomin- 
ally, it  was  not  minted  after  1732. 
The  coin  was  also  known  as  the 
lisbonine,  and  was  in  use  in  many 
countries  of  W.  Europe. 
.1  Moir,  DAVID  MACBETH  (1798- 
1851).  Scottish  humorist.  He 
was  born  at  Musselburgh,  Jan.  5, 
1798,  and  spent  his  life  there  en- 
in  medical  practice.  Over 
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the  signature  Delta  he  contrilnit.  <l 
nun li  verse  to  Blaukwood's  Maga- 
zine, and  wan  ulno  the  author  of 
one  or  t  \\  <  > 
works  on  sub- 
jectacoimnti  .1 
with  liia  pro- 
fession. He  is 
remembered 
rliirlly  by  his 
Autobiography 
.  •  t  M  a  n  s  i  e 
\Viuii-h,  a  di- 
x'frt '"8  Picture 

of    humble       Scottish  humorist 
Scottish  life  in 

the  style  of  Moir*s  more  famous 
contemporary  Gait.  Moir  died 
July  »i,  1851. 

Moirai.  In  classical  mythology, 
Greek  name  for  the  Fates,  god- 
dnmnnn  who  presided  over  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  The  Latin  name  for 
them  was  Parcae.  See  Fates. 

Moire  (Fr.,  watered).  Term 
applied  to  fabrics  bearing  an 
irregular  wavy  or  jagged  figure 
produced  in  cloth  finishing.  This 
watered  effect  is  the  same  that  is 
seen  when  two  layers  of  light  cloth, 
such  as  plain  cotton  voile,  are 
superimposed.  The  permanent 
watered  or  moire  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  water  and  pressure. 
The  cloth  is  laid  in  layers,  and  an 
impression  of  the  back  of  one  layer 
is  made  on  the  face  of  the  next. 
Silk  fabrics  so  treated  are  generally 
named  moires,  worsted  fabrics 
moreens,  and  cotton  fabrics  moir- 
ettes.  The  perfection  of  the  result 
is  judged  by  the  largeness  of  the 
size  of  the  figures. 

Moissac.  Town  of  France,  in  the 
dept.  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  17 
m.  by  rly.  W.N.W.  of  Montauban 
on  the  important  Canal  Lateral, 
and  is  a  centre  of  local  agricultural 
and  wine  trade.  The  S.  portal  of  the 
ancient  church  of  S.  Pierre  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  12th  cen- 
tury Gothic  sculpture.  The  adjoin- 
ing cloister,  built  c.  1100,  is  also 
part  of  the  remains  of  a  famous 
abbey,  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
affiliated  to  the  order  of  Cluny  in 
the  llth,  and  suppressed  during  the 
Revolution.  Pop.  8,700. 

Moissan,  HENRI  (1852-1907). 
French  chemist.  Born  in  Paris, 
Sept.  28,  1852,  he  became  a  demon- 
strator at  the 
school  of  phar-' 
macy,  1879; 
professor  of 
toxic  ology, 
1886;  and 
professor  of 
mineral  chem- 
istry, 1889.  In 
1900  appoint- 

Heari  Moissan.         ^  Professor  of 
French  chemist        chemistry      at 


'.rl.omii-.  in  1906  ho  was 
awarded  the  \oln-l  pii/.e  for  chem- 
istry. He  died  in  l'ari8,Fcb.20, 1907. 

Moissan  ia  famous  for  his  re- 
searches on,  and  isolation  of,  fluor- 
ine, for  which  he  received  the  La- 
cazo  prize  in  1887.  From  a  study 
<>f  t  In-  three  states  of  carbon  he  was 
able  to  announce  in  1893  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  diamonds  by 
the  sudden  cooling  of  a  molten 
iron  mass  containing  dissolved 
carbon.  This  announcement  caused 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  but 
the  diamonds  produced  by  this 
method  have  never  been  commer- 
cially successful.  Moissan  was  also 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
tho  electric  furnace  which  he  used 
in  many  of  his  studies  of  the  so- 
called  infusible  compounds,  and 
for  an  improved  method  of  acety- 
lene production. 

Moivre,  ABRAHAM  DE  (1667- 
1754).  '  Anglo-French  mathe- 
matician. Born  May  26,  1667,  at 
Vitry  in  Champagne,  he  came  to 
England  1688,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  became  a 
personal  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
to  whom  he  owed  much  of  his 
mathematical  training.  De  Moivre 
contributed  a  large  number  of 
mathematical  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
1697.  His  chief  title  to  fame  is  the 
theorem  in  trigonometry  known 
by  his  name,  a  theorem  which 
opened  up  a  large  branch  of 
mathematics.  His  book  The  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  first  published 
in  1718,  was  for  a  long  time  a 
classic.  He  died  Nov.  27,  1754,  in 
London.  See  Trigonometry. 

Moji.  Seaport  and  town  of 
Japan,  in  Kyoshiu.  It  is  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  island  on  the  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Inland  Sea.  The  chief  export  is 
coal;  others  of  minor  importance 
are  cotton  thread,  refined  sugar, 
cement,  and  timber.  Ginned  cotton, 
raw  sugar,  petroleum,  and  bean- 
cake  are  imported.  The  port  be- 
came important  in  1887,  when  it 
was  made  the  terminus  of  the 
Kyoshiu  rly.  Its  pop.  has  in- 
creased from  3,000  in  1889  to 
56,000 ;  its  growth  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  traffic  due  to 
the  war  operations  of  1894-95, 
1900,  and  1904-5. 

Mojos.  Spanish  name  for  a 
South  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Arawakan  speech,  between  the 
Beni  and  Guapore  rivers,  Bolivia. 
Numbering  about  30,000,  they 
devote  more  attention  than  the 
neighbouring  Chiquitos  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  have  partly  aban- 
doned bows  and  arrows  for  the 
lasso.  Best  of  Amazonian  boat- 
men, their  dug-outs  are  prepared 


Midi  tho  aid  of  fire.  They  use  lip- 
pendants  of  quarto  or  resin-filled 
canes.  Pron.  Mohos.  See  American 
Indians. 

Mokshansk.  Town  of  E. 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  government, 
and  25  m.  N.W.,  of  Penza,  on  the 
Moksha,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka. 
Potash  and  ropes  are  manu- 
factured, and  there  is  considerable 
trade  in  cereals,  tar,  salt,  and  agri- 
cultural products.  Pop.  10,000. 

Mokume  (Jap.,  wood  grain). 
Name  given  to  a  beautiful  art 
metal  product  made  by  soldering 
together,  one  upon  the  other,  thin 
sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
certain  copper  alloys  which  have 
been  "  pickled "  to  give  them 
various  prominent  colours.  Conical 
holes  are  drilled  into  the  surface 
of  the  soldered  mass  through  the 
sheets,  and  grooves  are  cut  in  the 
surface,  to  various  depths.  The 
mass  is  then  hammered  out  until 
the  holes  or  grooves  have  disap- 
peared, the  final  product  being  a 
beautifully  variegated  surface  sug- 
gesting a  slab  of  finely  grained  and 
polished  wood. 

Mola  di  Bari  (anc.  Turrea 
Julianae).  Harbour  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bari.  It  stands  on  the 
Adriatic,  12  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Bari. 
Cattle,  grain,  wine,  and  oil  are 
exported.  Pop.  14,000. 

Molasse.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  a  belt  of  grits,  limestones, 
and  clays  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
etc.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  Oligo- 
cene  system  (q.v.).  Pron.  mo-lass. 

Molasses.  By-product  in 
sugar  refining,  the  uncrystallisable 
part  of  the  sugar.  It  is  a  thick, 
brownish -yellow  liquid  useful  as  a 
food.  Rum  is  produced  by  ferment- 
ing molasses.  See  Rum  ;  Sugar. 

Molassine.  Name  for  a  pre- 
paration of  desiccated  peat,  satur- 
ated with  the  molasses  of  beet 
sugar,  as  a  food  for  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  exceeds  one-third 
of  the  weight. 

Molay,  JACQUES  BERNARD  DE 
(c.  1243-1314).  French  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars. Born  at  Molay,  in  the 
Juras,  he  entered  the  Templars  at 
Beaune  about  1265  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Palestine. 
Elected  grand  master  of  the  order 
in  1298,  he  retired  with  the  Tem- 
plars to  Cyprus  in  1299  until  sum- 
moned to  France  by  Pope  Clement 
V  in  1306.  On  Oct.  13,  1307,  he 
was  arrested  with  all  the  members 
of  his  order  in  France  by  order  of 
Philip  the  Fair.  Put  to  the  torture, 
he  confessed  the  truth  of  certain 
serious  allegations  against  the  Tem- 
plars, and  spent  several  years  in 
prison  before  being  brought  up  for 
sentence.  He  then  recanted  his 


confession,  but  with  a  colleague, 
Gaufrid  de  Charney,  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  and  burnt  at 
the  stake,  March  18,  1314.  See 
Templars. 

Mold.    Urban  dist.  and  markets 
town  of  Flintshire  ;  also  the  county 
town.     It  is  13  m.  from  Chester 
«==^^nmmmmnm™  and  182  m.  from 
London,  with  a 
station  on   the 
L.£N.W.Rly., 
and  lies  in  the 
centre  of  impor- 
tant lead    and 
coal   minea 
There    are 
m  a  n  u  f actures 
Mold  arms  of  bricks,  tiles, 

nails,  beer,  etc.,  and  also  works  for 
making  tinplate.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  S.  Mary's  Church,  the 
old  gaol,  now  the  property  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  county  buildings  and 
the  town  hall  and  library.  The 
town  had  a  castle  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  earlier  there  was  a  Roman 
camp  here  on  a  hill,  now  called 
Bailey  Hill.  The  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mons  Altus,  the  white  hill. 
Market  days,  Wed.  and  Sat.  Pop. 
4,900. 

Moldau  OR  ULTAVA.  River  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Bohemia.  It 
rises  in  the  S.  of  the  plateau  in  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  near  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  and  flows  265  m. 
northwards  to  join  the  Elbe 
(Labe)  at  Melnik,  through  Prague 
and  Budejovice  (Budweis),  to 
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from  them  hi  high  terraces  to 
the  Pruth,  its  frontier  on  the  E. 
Jassy  is  the  capital,  and  other  large 
towns  are  Botosani  and  Bacau. 
It  is  divided  into  13  administra- 
tive districts.  Area  about  14,700 
sq.  m.  Pop.  nearly  2,400,000. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
Moldavia,   which   takes  its  name 


MOLE 


Mold,  Flintshire.    Parish  church  of  S.  Mary,  from  the 
south.  Top,  right,  ruins  of  the  medieval  castle 


from  the  Moldava,  a  tributary  of 
the   Sereth,   was   an   independent 


17  against  the 
Austro  -  Germans. 
See  Rumania; 
Rumania,  Con- 
quest of. 

Mole.  Pig- 
mented  spot  on 
the  skin,  usually 
raised,  and 
covered  with  hair. 
Their  removal 
usually  involves 
a  surgical  or  elec- 
trical operation. 

Mole.     Name 
given  to  a  large, 
widely  distributed 
family   of   insect- 
ivorous mammals 
(Talpidae).     The   European  mole 
(Talpa  europaed),  common  in  Great 


Moldau.    The  Bohemian  river  at  Prague 

which  it  is  navigable.  Its  tribu- 
taries are  the  Watawa  and  Ber- 
ounka  on  the  left,  and  Luschnitz 
and  Sazava  on  the  right ;  the 
valley  drops  in  terraces  from  2,500 
ft.  in  the  S.  to  below  400  ft.  at 
Melnik.  Between  Prague  and 
Budejovice  it  flows  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  gorge ;  this  limits  the 
navigability  of  this  section,  which 
has  been  canalised.  From  Bude- 
jovice leads  a  canal  to  the  Danube. 
Moldavia.  District  of  Rumania. 
It  is  of  elongated  shape,  Wallachia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Bukowina 
bounding  it  on  the  W.,  and  Bess- 
arabia on  the  E.  The  Carpathians 
on  the  W.  are  its  most  striking 
natural  feature,  and  its  rivers,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Sereth,  descend 


state,  and  under  Alexander  the  Britain,  is  about  6  ins.  in  length 
Wise  and  Stephen  the  Great  it  and  covered  with  velvety  greyish 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  the  black  fur.  The  hairs  are  set  ver- 
latter  prince  defeating  a  powerful  tically  hi  the  skin,  a  distinct  ad- 
combination  of  Poles,  Magyars,  vantage  to  a  burrowing  animal, 
and  Turks  at  Rahova  in  1457.  as  they  will  lie  in  any  direction ; 
Conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1511,  it  the  body  is  rounded,  and  the 
was  farmed  out  by  them  to  the  fore  limbs  are  short  and  provided 

with  singularly  long  and  strong 
claws.  The  forward  position  and  the 
paddle-like  action  of  these  limbs 
make  them  powerful  digging  in- 
struments. The  nose  is  pointed, 
the  eyes  very  small,  and  the  exter- 
nal ears  absent.  A  curious  skeletal 
feature  of  this  animal  is  the  breast- 
bone, which  is  keeled  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  bird,  and  extended  so  far 
forward  and  upward  as  to  involve 
the  collar  bones.  The  muscular  de- 
velopment of  the  mole  is  remark- 
able for  so  small  an  animal. 

The  mole  spends  practically  all 
its  time  underground,   burrowing 


showing  the  Charles  Bridge,  built  in  1357 

Greek  Phanariote  princes,  who  had 
a  certain  measure  of  independence. 
Partly  through  the  efforts  of 
Russia,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  liberated  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. 

The  union  of  the  principalities 


not  far  below  the  surface  in  search 
of  the  worms  and  grubs  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  small  heaps  on  the  lawn 
are  not  the  homes  of  the  animal,  but 
simply  the  mould  cast  out  in  the 
course  of  burrowing,  whence  its 

of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under    popular  name,  mould-warp,  earth 

the   name   of   Rumania  was  pro-     caster.  .  The  hill  or  nursery  of  the 

claimed  at  Jassy    and    Bukarest '. 

Dec.  23,  1861,  but  they  had  been 

virtually  united  two  years  before 

under  Col.  Cuza,  later  styled  Alex- 
ander I,  who  had  been  elected 

hospodar  or  prince  of  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia  in   1859.     During   the 

Great  War  the  Rumanians,  sup-    j 

ported  by  the  Russians,   success-        Moie 

fully  defended  Moldavia  in  1916- 


Specimen   of   the    common 
European  variety 


MOLE 

mole  ia  much  larger,  and  U  usually 
constructed  in  an  open  field,  but 
always  near  to  a  water  supply.  It 
consist*  of  a  central  chamber  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  often  sur- 
r«iini.|c(l  by  several  galleries  and 
t  mini-Is.  The  nest  chamber  is  lined 
wit  1 1  i^rass  and  leaves,  and  is  appar- 
ently only  used  once.  One  litter 
is  produced  in  the  year,  usually 
numlxTing  three  or  four  young 
ones,  born  in  May  or  June. 

Feeding  entirely  on  worms, 
grubs,  and  insects,  the  mole  is 
harmless  and  useful  to  the  agricul- 
turist. But  it  does  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  in  burrowing 
among  newly-sown  seed,  and  mole 
oasts  are  both  unsightly  and  incon- 
venient in  fields  and  gardens,  with 
the  result  that  in  most  districts 
the  mole  is  relentlessly  trapped. 
See  Shrew-Mole. 

Mole  (Lat.  moles,  mass).  Jetty 
projecting  from  the  land  into 
water  and  serving  as  a  pier,  or  as 
a  pier  and  breakwater  combined. 
It  follows  that  the  top  surface 
must  be  formed  to  accommodate 
traffic,  and  that  at  least  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  length  boats  may  moor 
or  berth  alongside  for  loading  or 
discharging  cargoes. 

The  terms  mole  and  pier  are  some- 
times used  indiscriminately,  but 
strictly  speaking  the  former  is  of 
solid  construction.  The  construc- 
tion of  moles  follows  generally  that 
of  certain  types  of  breakwaters. 

A  harbour  may  be  formed  by 
constructing  two  moles,  the  outer 
ends  of  which  approach  each 
other,  leaving  a  sufficient  opening 
for  the  safe  passage  of  vessels  in 
and  out ;  in  other  cases  a  single 
mole  may  serve  the  purpose. 
Moles  are  sometimes  constructed 
with  the  storm  side  at  a  high  level 
and  the  lee  side  at  a  lower  level,  so 
as  to  provide  shelter  and  berthing 
accommodation  for  vessels  free 
from  the  effect  of  breakers.  Where 
moles  serve  as  piers  the  equipment 
is  similar.  See  Breakwater ;  Har- 
bour; Zeebrugge. 

Mole.  River  of  England.  It 
rises  in  Balcombe  forest,  N.  Sussex, 
and  flows  30  m.  through  Surrey  to 
the  Thames  near  Molesey.  It  flows 
through  the  Dorking  Gap  in  the 
N.  Downs  between  Dorking  and 
Leatherhead,  near  which  in  dry 
seasons  the  water  disappears  in 
holes  called  the  Swallows.  > 

Mole,  Louis  MATHIEU,  COMTE 
(1781-1855).  French  statesman. 
Born  in  Paris,  Jan.  24,  1781,  his 
youth  was  spent  with  his  mother 
in  exile,  his  father  having  lost  his 
life  in  the  Terror.  He  returned  to 
France  during  the  Empire  and  in 
1806  became  master  of  requests  to 
Napoleon.  In  1809  he  was  made 
a  count,  and  four  years  later 
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minister  of  justice.  On  the  restora- 
tion, Louis  XVIII  accepted  hia 
allegiance  and  confirmed  his  title, 
appoint!  ng 
him  minister  of 
marine  in  1815. 
With  the  ac- 
cesai  on  of 
Louis  Philippe 
he  became 
minister  of 
foreign  affairs, 
but  finding  his 

/,„„  hands  tied  by 

Comte  Mole,  _  ..  ,    ,J 

French  jtatesman      Talleyrand,  he 
resigned.      I  n 

1836  he  became  premier,  but, 
quarrelling  with  Guizot  and  in 
open  hostility  to  Thiers,  he  was 
unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  opposition,  and  resigned  in 
1839.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1855. 

Mole,  MATHIEU  (1584-1656). 
French  politician.  A  son  of 
Edouard  Mole,  a  lawyer  who  had 
helped  Henry  IV  to  secure  the 
throne,  he  was  educated  at  Orleans 
and  became  a  lawyer.  Prominent 
in  public  affairs  during  the  time 
of  Richelieu,  in  1641  he  was  made 

S'esident  of  the  parlement  in  Paris, 
e  was  its  spokesman  when  the 
members  withstood  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  Mazarin,  and  his  conduct 
in  Aug.,  1648,  in  defying  an  angry 
mob,  proved  him  a  man  of  courage. 
He  acted  as  a  peacemaker  during 
the  Fronde,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1656. 
Mole  left  some  Memoirs,  published 
1855-57. 

Mole  Cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vul- 
garis).  Orthopterous  (straight- 
winged)  insect,  common  in  Central 
and  S.  Europe,  less  frequently 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  cricket  tribe,  lives 
underground,  and  preys  upon 
worms,  insects,  and  vegetation.  It 
resembles  the  mole  in  habits,  and 
its  broad,  modified  fore  limbs  form 
excellent  digging  implements.  The 
insect  is  nearly  2  ins.  long,  yellowish- 
brown  in  colour,  and  covered  with 
fine,  downy  hair.  It  occasionally 
takes  flights  by  night.  See  Cricket. 

Molecule.  Smallest  particle  of 
matter  that  can  exist  independent- 
ly, whilst  retaining  the  distinctive 
properties  of  the  original  substance. 

The  term  molecule  is  the  diminu- 
tive of  the  Latin  word  moles, 
a  mass,  and  was  first  applied  by 
Avogadro  in  1811  to  distinguish 
the  smallest  unit  of  matter  with 
which  physical  phenomena  are 
concerned,  from  the  atom.  It  had 
always  been  a  theory  of  the  philo- 
sophers that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter,  and  these 
imaginary  ultimate  particles  were 
termed  atoms.  John  Dalton  (1766- 
1844)  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  old  physical  theory  and  was 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  chemistry. 
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He  discovered  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  and  found  that  the 
atomic  doctrine  enabled  it  to  be 
easily  understood. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  of 
recent  years  that  atoms  are  not 
the  irreducible  minima  which 
Dalton  supposed,  but  that  by 
electrical  methods  they  can  be 
split  up  into  what  are  called  elec- 
trons or  corpuscles. 

This  does  not  interfere  with  the 
utility  of  the  atomic  theory  as  a 
basic  chemical  law.  Some  mole- 
cules contain  only  one  atom, 
others  are  composed  of  several 
atoms.  A  molecule  of  sugar  ia 
thus  more  complicated  than  a 
molecule  of  gold.  Molecules  are 
not  divisible  by  the  mechanical  or 
physical  changes  of  the  substance, 
but  are  readily  broken  up  by  chemi- 
cal reactions  or  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent. When  such  a  division  occurs 
there  is  always  a  readjustment. 

The  molecular  theory  of  matter 
supposes  that  matter  ia  not  a 
continuous  structure,  but  ia  dis- 
crete, i.e.  made  up  of  distinct 
minute  particles  or  molecules.  The 
theory  was  held  long  before  experi- 
mental evidence  supplied  proofs  of 
its  reality,  to  account  for  the  com- 
pressibility and  liquefaction  of 
gases.  Molecules,  it  is  assumed,  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  this 
taking  different  forms  according  to 
whether  the  matter  is  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid.  In  gases  the 
molecules  lead  a  more  or  less 
independent  existence,  while  in 
solids  the  mobility  is  compara- 
tively low.  The  molecules  of  a 
liquid  have  more  freedom  than 
those  of  a  solid,  as  the  liquid  at 
once  assumes  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Applied  as  an  explanation  of  the 
non-chemical  and  non-electrical 
properties  of  gases  in  terms  of  the 
molecular  structure  of  matter, 
this  is  known  as  the  "  kinetic 
theory  of  gases." 

Lord  Kelvin  gave  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  molecules  by  stating  that  if 
a  drop  of  water,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
were  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  each  constituent  molecule 
being  enlarged  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  molecules  would  appear 
somewhat  smaller  than  cricket 
balls.  The  smallest  particle  of  a 
substance  which  can  be  separated 
mechanically  contains  many 
million  molecules.  By  means  of  the 
ultra-microscope  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  what  mole- 
cules are  like.  In  this  form  of 
microscope  a  strong  light  is 
focused  upon  the  material  being 
examined,  so  that  the  light  enters 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  observer  ia  looking 
through  the  microscope.  If,  now,  a 


MOLENBEEK 

liquid  containing  colloidal  gold 
which,  when  viewed  against  the 
light,  appears  to  be  quite  clear  and 
free  from  sediment,  is  examined 
under  the  ultra-microscope,  it 
appears  to  consist  of  innumerable 
bright  particles  in  constant  motion, 
exactly  as  is  assumed  by  the 
kinetic  theory  to  take  place  in 
gases.  These  particles  have  been 
measured  and  are  comparable  in 
magnitude  to  molecules.  The 
measurements  employed  in  the  case 
of  these  operations  are  necessarily 
very  minute.  The  motion  which 
is  observed  under  the  ultra-micro- 
scope is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Brown- 
ian  movement,"  as  it  was  first 
noticed  by  Brown  in  1827  whilst 
examining  the  behaviour  of  lyco- 
podium  when  .placed  on  water. 
See  Atom ;  Gas. 

Molenbeek  OR  MOLENBEEK  S. 
JEAN.  Town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brabant.  A  suburb  of 
Brussels,  it  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
capital,  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Senne.  The  Canal  de  Charleroi  has 
an  important  dock  here,  and  there 
are  industries  in  textiles,  soap,  rly. 
materials,  metal  works,  etc.  It  was 
in  German  occupation  throughout 
the  Great  War.  Pop.  60,000. 

Mole  Rat  (Spalax).  Genus  of 
rodents,  related  to  the  rats,  but 
resembling  moles  in  general  appear  - 


Mole  Rat.     Specimen  of  the  South 
European  rodent  resembling  a  mole 

ance.  They  are  blind,  their  eyes 
being  beneath  the  skin.  They  bur- 
row underground,  seeking  the  roots 
and  bulbs  on  which  they  feed.  The 
typical  species  (S.  typhlus)  is  found 
throughout  S.E.  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Mole  St.  Nicolas.  Harbour  of 
Haiti,  near  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island.  It  stands  on  a  deep  bay 
enclosed  by  a  peninsula  of  the  same 
name,  overlooking  the  Windward 
Passage  between  San  Domingo 
and  Cuba.  N.  of  the  town  is  Cape 
St.  Nicolas. 

Molesey  OR  MOULSEY.  Two 
parishes  in  Surrey,  East  and  West, 
forming  an  urban  district.  They 
stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  2  m.  from  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  with  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.  Rly.  Known  as  a  boat- 
ing centre,  a  regatta  is  held  here 


yearly.  Near  here  the  Mole  enters 
the  Thames,  hence  the  name. 
Pop.  6,500. 

Mole  Shrew.  Genus  of  in- 
sectivorous mammals,  related  to 
the  true  moles,  found  in  N.  America 
and  Japan.  In  appearance  the 


Mole    Shrew.        The    small    insec- 
tivorous mammal  found  in  N.  America 
and  Japan 

mole  shrew  closely  resembles  the 
common  mole,  but  is  much  smaller. 
It  burrows  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  feeds  upon  small  worms 
and  insects.  See  Shrew. 

Moleskin.  Term  applied  to  the 
velvety  fur  of  the  mole  and  to  a 
cloth  resembling  it.  The  best  real 
moleskins  are  dark  blue,  and  come 
from  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens. 
The  cloth  is  a  strong,  soft  cotton 
fustian,  used  for  labourers'  clothes, 
gun-cases,  etc.  The  surface  is 
shaved  before  dyeing.  See  Fur. 

Moles  worth,  VISCOUNT.  Irish 
title  borne  since  1716  by  the  family 
of  Molesworth.  Robert  Molesworth, 
the  first  holder,  was  an  English  and 
an  Irish  M.P.,  and  also  served  as 
ambassador  to  Copenhagen.  His 
son,  John,  the  2nd  viscount  (d.  1726), 
was  also  an  ambassador,  while 
Richard,  the  3rd,  was  a  soldier, 
reaching  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
and  being  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland.  Direct  heirs  failed  when 
the  4th  viscount  died  in  1793,  but 
a  cousin  succeeded  and  the  title  is 
still  held  by  the  Molesworths.  In 
1906  George  (b.  1867)  became  the 
9th  viscount.  The  family  has  a 
long  connexion  with  the  Irish  town 
of  Swords. 

Molesworth,  MARY  LOUISA 
(1839-1921).  British  author. 
Born  in  Holland  in  May,  1839,  the 


Mary  L.  Molesworth, 
British  author 

Elliott  &  Fry 


Molesey.    Air  view  of  the   Thames  looking  upstream 
from  Molesey  Lock  towards  Tagg's  Island 
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daughter  o  f 
Charles 
Augustus 
Stewart  of 
H  i  g  h  1  e  i  g  h, 
Cheshire,  she 
amused  h  e  r- 
self  as  a  child 
by  writing 
stories,  and 
developed  a 
genius  for 
writing  for  the 
young.  Many  of  her  books  were 
Written  under  the  pen-name  of 
Ennis  Graham.  In  1861  she  mar- 
ried Richard  Molesworth  (d.  1900), 
a  nephew  of  the  7th  Viscount 
Molesworth.  Her  first  novel, 
Lover  and  Husband,  appeared  in 
1869,  and  notable  books  in  a  long 
list  of  its  successors  are  Carrots, 
1876;  The  Cuckoo  Clock,  1877 ;  The 
Adventures  of  Herr  Baby,  1881; 
The  Laurel  Walk,  1898 ;  and  The 
Story  of  a  Year,  1910.  She  died 
July  21,  1921. 

Molesworth,  SIR  WILLIAM 
(1810-55).  British  politician. 
Born  in  London,  May  23,  1810,  he 
succeeded  t  o 
his  father's 
baronetcy  in 
1823,  and  in 
1832  was 
elected  M. P.  for 
East  Cornwall. 
In  1835  he 
founded  The 
London  Re- 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  view  and  incor- 
British  politician  porated  it  with 
After  sir  j.  w.  Gordon  The  Westmins- 
ter Review,  assisted  by  J.  S.  Mill 
as  editor.  A  staunch  Radical, 
he  represented  Leeds,  1837-41, 
and  South  wark,  1845-55.  In 
1853  he  entered  Lord  Aberdeen's 
cabinet  as  first  commissioner  of 
works,  in  which  capacity  he  for- 
warded the  building  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  He  had  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  colonial  mat- 
ters, and  much  was  hoped  from 
his  appointment  as  colonial  secre- 
tary in  July,  1855, 
but  he  died  Oct.  22 
of  that  year. 

Molfetta.  Har- 
bour of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Bari. 
It  is  on  the  Adri- 
atic 16  m.  by  rly. 
N.N.W.  of  Bari, 
has  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  trades 
in  wine,  oil,  al- 
monds, and  nitre. 
Its  Romanesque 
cathedral,  now  the 
church  of  S.  Corato, 
dates  from  the 
13th  century. 
Pop.  40,000. 
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MOLIERE:  CREATOR  OF  MODERN  COMEDY 

A.  A.  Tllley.  M. A..  Author  of  From    Montaitfnn   to  Kollkro 
Encyclopedia   contains    articles    on    Moliere's    plays.      See 
Comedy;  France:  Literature .  mtU  articles  on  Corneille.  Rue  tne.  un,t 
other  great  names  in  French  Literature 
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Jean  Haptiste  Poquelin,  called 
Mnlii -IT.  tin-  creator  and  the  great- 
t-st  ma-ter  of  modern  comedy,  was 
honi  in  1'aris  HI  .l.ui.,  Hi  •_':.',  a  son  of 
.Iran  I'lKiuflm,  an  upholsterer,  who 
m  ployed  hy  dm  court  and 
WM  apparently  in  alllnent  eiiviini 
-t.uires.  Hia  mother  was  Marie 
Crease,  and  he  was  educated  at  the 
fashionable  college  of  (lriiiK.nl. 
where  he  studied  the  works  of 
AriMotle.  He  was  destined  for 
his  father's  business,  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  having  conceived 
a  strong  passion  for  the  stage, 
he  founded  with  some  friends 
a  theatrical  company,  L'lllustre 
Th6atre,  which  played  unsuccess- 
fully at  Paris  for  two  years.  They 
then  tried  their  fortunes  in  the 
provinces,  and  after  five  years  of 
struggle  and  hardship  achieved  a 
considerable  dramatic  reputation. 
In  1658  they  returned  to  Paris,  and 
two  years  later  were  definitely  es- 
tablished in  the  theatre  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

In  1659  Moliere  made  his  debut 
in  social  comedy  with  Les  Prec- 
ieuses  Ridicules,  and  in  1662  he 
produced  his  first  great  comedy, 
L'Ecole  des  Femmes.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  Armande  Bejart, 
a  girl  of  twenty.  She  was  a 
coquette  and  the  marriage  was  un- 
happy. Moliere's  principal  plays 
besides  the  two  already  mentioned 
are  Le  Tartuffe,  1664;  Don  Juan, 
1665;  Le  Misanthrope,  1666;  Am- 
phitryon, 1668;  L'Avare,  1668;  Le 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  1670;  Les 
Femmes  savantes,  1672;  and  Le 
Malade  imaginaire,  1673.  Slighter, 
but  of  excellent  quality,  are  L'Ecole 
des  Maris,  1661 ;  Le  Mariage  force, 
1664  ;  L' Amour  medecin,  1665  ; 
I.-  M'-dccin  malgre  lui,  1666;  Le 
Sicilian,  1667  ;  and  the  remarkable 
Critique  de  1'Ecole  des  Femmes, 
1663,  which  is  of  capital  impor- 
tance for  the  understanding  of 
Moliere's  conception  of  his  art. 

Moliere  was  a  first-rate  actor  of 
comedy,  his  acting,  like  Garrick's, 
being  distinguished  for  vivacity  of 
expression  and  gesture.  He  was 
also  an  admirable  theatrical  mana- 
ger, devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  sparing  no  pains  in 
the  rehearsal  of  his  pieces.  As  a 
writer  of  comedy,  he  is  unrivalled  in 
his  mastery  of  the  whole  gamut  of 
laughter,  from  the  most  delicate 
humour  to  the  broadest  farce. 
Though  in  many  of  his  plays,  from 
Le  Tartuffe  onwards,  there  is  a 
latent  element  of  tragedy,  it  is  the 
comic  aspect  of  life  that  inspires  - 


lux  imagination  and  L'ivcs  the 
oli -in  mating  colour  to  his  work. 
We  laugh  at  Tartuffe  even  while 
we  fear  him  ;  we  laugh  at  Alceste 
even  while  we  pity  him.  In  the 
one  Moliere  shows  us  the  ridiculous 
side  of  a  criminal,  in  the  other  the 
ridiculous  side  of  a  lovable  man 
of  virtue. 

But  he  aspires  to  correct  men 
as  well  as  amuse  them,  so  he  ridi- 
cules their  vices  and  follies,  especi- 
ally those  which  threaten  the  social 
fabric  or  its  true  basis,  the  family. 
In  the  name  of  common-sense 
and  truth,  he  wars  against  hypo- 
crisy and  superstition,  against 
atheism  and  libertinism,  against 
avarice,  egoism,  and  vanity,  against 
pricieuses,  prudes,  poetasters, 
bores,  pedants,  professional  hum- 
bugs, smug  provincials,  and  smirk- 
ing courtiers.  Misled  by  the  titles 
of  some  of  his  plays,  e.g.  Le 
Misanthrope,  L'Avare,  Le  Malade 
imaginaire,  some  critics  have  ac- 
cused him  of  creating  abstract 
types  rather  than  individuals.  But 
his  great  characters,  Tartuffe,  Don 
Juan,  Alceste,  Celimene,  Harpagon, 
have  the  breadth,  the  complexity, 
the  individuality  of  real  life.  As 
for  his  minor  characters,  he  creates 
them  at  a  single  stroke.  They  are 
alive  the  moment  they  appear  on 
the  stage.  » 

A  special  word  is  due  to  his  fe- 
male servants.  Honest,  loyal,  and 
outspoken,  the  very  embodiments 
of  common-sense,  they  stand  for 
Moliere's  hatred  of  affectation  and 
intellectual  arrogance ;  they  are 
the  representatives,  so  to  speak,  of 


Moliere,  irom  the  bust  by  J.  A.  Houdon 

ComiHf  Fran^aiie.  Par  It 

his  comic  muse.  Further,  his 
characters  are  true  to  nature. 
There  are  no  super-men  and,  ex- 
cept in  his  broader  farces,  no  cari- 
catures. Just  as  in  real  life,  they 
are  judged  differently  by  different 
readers  and  different  ages ;  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  their 
absolute  fidelity.  Some  of  his  plays, 
e.g.  Don  Juan,  L'Avare,  Le  Bour- 
geois gentilhomme,  in  their  loose- 
ness of  construction  bear  witness 
to  the  hurry  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  when  Moliere  had 
time  at  his  disposal  he  could  build 
up  his  drama  with  a  master's  hand. 
If  his  denouements  are  often  weak 
and  mechanical,  it  is  because  he 
cares  even  more  for  life  than  for 
art.  His  feeling  for  dramatic  ef- 
fect, for  movement  and  action,  is 
unrivalled.  Even  when  there  is 
little  or  no  external  action,  as  in 
Le  Misanthrope,  the  dramatic 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  action, 
though  chiefly  internal,  is  developed 
in  a  strictly  logical  sequence. 

Moliere's  language,  though  mostly 
admirable,  is  occasionally,  under 
the  pressure  of  time,  involved  or 
careless.  This  has  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block to  some  critics,  but  its 
dramatic  qualities  make  it  a  joy  to 
actors.  His  versification  at  its  best 
is  easy,  spirited,  and  vigorous. 
L'Etourdi,  1653,  his  earliest 
comedy,  is  brilliantly  written 
throughout,  and  in  the  vers  libres 
of  Amphitryon  he  shows  the  highest 
skill  of  the  versifier's  art.  Moliere 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1673,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  behind 
the  church  of  S.  Joseph.  /s 

Bibliography.  Works,  IS  vols., 
ed.  E.  Despois  and  P.  Mesnard, 
1873-93,  Eng.  trans.  C.  H.  Wall, 
1901,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  1907  ;  Lives, 
L.  Moland,  1867;  H.  M.  Trollope, 
1905;  E.  Rigal,  2  vohj.,  1908;  J.  B. 
Matthews,  1910;  A.  Tilley,  1921. 
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Molina,      Luis      (1536-1600). 
Spanish  theologian.    He  was  born 
at  Cuenca,   and  became  a  Jesuit 
in  early  man- 
hood.   He  was 
for  a   time   a 
tutor  at  Coim- 
bra,  and  then 
for    20    years 
was    professor 
of  theology  at 
Evora.    In  his 
later  years  he 
Luis  Molina,        "  was    professor 
Spanish  theologian      o  f     m  o  r  a  ] 

theology  at  Madrid,  where  he  died 
Oct.  12,  1600.  His  chief  literary 
work  was  his  Agreement  of  Free- 
will with  the  Gifts  of  Grace,  1588. 
in  which  he  seeks  to  harmonise  the 
freedom  of  the  will  with  divine 
predestination,  and  his  system  is 
that  still  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges.  The  long  dispute  on  this 
subject  between  the  Molinists  and 
adherents  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  ended  by  a  papal  decree  in 
1607  permitting  the  teaching  of 
both  doctrines. 

Molinari,  GUSTAVE  DB  (1819- 
1911).  Belgian  political  economist. 
Born  at  Liege,  and  educated  in 
medicine  at  Brussels,  he  worked  as 
apolitical  journalist  in  Paris,  1843- 
51.  Returning  to  Brussels,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  there,  and  subsequently 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  back  in  Paris 
by  1857,  where  he  edited  Le 
Journal  des  Debats,  1867,  and  Le 
Journal  des  Economistes,  1881. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  works 
including  L'Evolution  Economique 
du  XIXe  Siecle,  1880  ;  Theorie  de 
1' Evolution,  1908. 

Moline.  City  of  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
in  Rock  Island  co.  On  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  3  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island, 
it  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  other  rlys. 
and  the  Hennepin  Canal.  Agri- 
cultural implements  are  manu- 
factured, and  there  are  machinery, 
steel,  carriage,  wagon  and  motor 
vehicle  works,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  etc.  Water-power  is  ob- 
tained from  Rock  Island  Channel. 
Settled  in  1832,  Moline  became  a 
city  in  1855.  Pop.  30,700. 

Molinos,  MIGUEL  DE  (1628-96). 
Spanish  mystic.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Muniesa,  Aragon, 
in  June,  1628, 
became  a 
priest,  and  in 
1665  went  to 
Rome.  Here 
he  published  a 
book  called 
The  Spiritual 
Guide,  1675. 
which  taught 
an  extreme 
form  of  Quiet- 


ism, for  which  he  was  condemned 
in  1687  by  the  Inquisition  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  died 
Dec.  28,  1696. 

Mollendo.  Seaport  of  Peru,  in 
the  prov.  of  Arequipa.  It  stands  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Islay,  and  is  connected  by  rly.  with 
Arequipa  and  Puno,  through  which 
there  is  considerable  traffic  with 
Bolivia.  It  exports  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  and  imports  merchan- 
dise for  Bolivia.  Pop.  4,000. 


Mollusc,  THE.  Comedy  by 
Hubert  Henry  Davies.  It  was 
produced  Oct.  15,  1907,  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  London,  where 
it  had  a  run  of  324  continuous 
performances.  The  heroine  is  an 
invertebrate  young  wife  who  is 
stimulated  into  vitality  by  her 
idea  that  her  husband  is  flirting 
with  her  companion.  Charles 
Wyndham,  Elaine  Inescourt,  Sam 
Sothern,  and  Mary  Moore  played 
the  leading  parts. 


MOLLUSCA  :     SHELL-FISH,   SNAILS,    ETC. 

W.  J.  Wintle,  F.Z.S. 

See  the  articles  on  Gastropoda  and  the  other  classes  of  molluscs ; 

also  those  on  the  various  molluscs,  e.g.  Oyster  ;  Slug ;  Snail.     See 

also  Animal,  with  colour  plate;  Biology;  Life 


Mollusca  (Lat.  molluscus,  softish) 
is  the  name  given  to  the  animal 
phylum  or  sub-kingdom,  which  in- 
cludes the  animals  commonly 
known  as  "  shell-fish,"  the  snails 
and  slugs,  and  the  cuttles.  The 
molluscs  may  be  described  as  soft, 
cold-blooded  animals,  with  un- 
segmented  and  limbless  body,  pos- 


Miguel  de  Molinos, 
Spanish  mystic 


Mollusca.  Anatomy  of  garden  snail : 
a,  mouth ;  e  e,  eyes  ;  m,  branchiae  ; 
it,  orifice  opening  into  pulmonary 
cavity  ;  o,  position  of  ovaries  ;  p  p, 
foot;  1 1,  tentacles  ;  shaded  portion, 
stomach  and  intestines  ;  dotted  lines, 
blood-vessels 

eessing  no  internal  bony  skeleton 
and  no  cartilaginous  tissues — ex- 
cept in  the  cephalopods — and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  secreting  a  shell 
either  external  or  internal. 

They  differ  greatly  in  size  and 
form,  but  certain  features  are 
common  to  nearly  all  the  families. 
Except  in  the  bivalves,  most  of 
them  possess  a  head  provided  with 
a  mouth  containing  the  character- 
istic radula  or  tooth  ribbon.  In 
nearly  all  the  families  a  foot  or 
locomotive  organ  is  present.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  a  sole  on 
which  the  animal  creeps,  as  in  the 
snail ;  an  axe-shaped  pushing 
instrument,  as  in  the  bivalves ;  a 
digging  or  boring  implement,  as  in 
the  elephant  tusk  shells ;  or  a 
series  of  prolongations  or  "  arms  " 
about  the  mouth,  as  in  the  cuttles 
and  nautilus.  In  the  case  of  seden- 
tary molluscs,  as  the  oyster,  the  foot 
may  be  rudimentary  or  absent;  and 
in  the  case  of  some  active  bivalves, 
as  the  cockle,  the  foot  enables  the 
animal  to  jump  about. 

Another  characteristic  feature  is 
the  mantle  or  fold  of  skin  which 
may  either  cover  both  sides  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  bivalves,  or  part  of 


the  back  only,  as  hi  the  univalves. 
The  shell,  which  is  the  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  majority  of 
molluscs,  is  secreted  by  the  mantle, 
along  the  edge  of  which  are  a  series 
of  glands  for  the  purpose.  These 
glands  are  of  three  kinds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  layers  of  the 
shell.  The  outermost  secrete  the 
periostracum  or  organic  skin,  which 
covers  the  shell  in  the  living  state 
and  protects  it  from  erosion.  The 
next  row  of  glands  secretes  the  limy 
layer  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  shell,  and  is  often  beautifully 
coloured  and  marked ;  and  the  final 
row  provides  the  nacreous  or  pearly 
lining  of  the  shell.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  mantle  is  capable  of 
secreting  colourless  shelly  material. 
Molluscan  shells  take  the  most 
varied  forms.  They  are  double,  like 
a  closed  book,  in  the  bivalves ; 
usually  spiral  in  the  gastropods,  as 
the  snail  and  the  whelk  ;  elongated 
and  tubular  in  the  elephant  tusk 
shells ;  composed  of  a  series  of  plates 


m 


Mollusca.  Anatomy  of  common 
oyster  :  a,  hinge  line  ;  b  and  c, 
adductor  muscle  ;  d,  attachment 
of  gills  to  mantle  ;  e  e  e,  edge  of 
valve  where  mantle  is  attached  to 
shell  ;  //,  fringed  edge  of  mantle  ; 
fj,  gills  ;  I,  liver  ;  m,  mouth  ;  v,  vent 
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in  tin-  chitons  or  "  coat-of  mail 
.•.hi-IN  ":  <  ..in  r.ilnl  liy  the  mantle  in 
the  slug*  ;  or  quite  internal,  as  the 
M.  call. -,l  'bone"  of  the  cuttlee. 
They  nmy  be  smooth  and  highly 
1 1  on  the  exterior,  or  covered 
Mithiiilijcs.knobs.andspines.  Every 
kin • «  n  tint  of  colour  occurs  in  their 
cm. i  mentation.  The  aperture  may 
be  a  simple  opening,  or  so  obstruc- 
ted l.y  folds  or  "teeth"  that  it 
seems  marvellous  that  the  animal 
can  get  out.  The  mother-of-pearl 
•-.  i nerve  consists  of  the  inner 
lining  of  certain  shells ;  while 
pearls  consist  of  the  same  material, 
usually  secreted  around  an  intru- 
>i\e  pt'rasite  or  a  grain  of  sand,  to 
protect  the  tissues  from  irritation. 

Molluscs  are  widely  distributed. 
The  majority  are  marine,  but  many 
inhabit  fresh  water,  and  others  are 
terrestrial.  They  range  from  the 
tropics  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  in 
the  ocean  they  occur  from  the 
shallows  by  the  shore  to  depths  of 
2,000  fathoms.  Though  moisture  is 
essential  to  their  existence,  some 
species  manage  to  live  in  hot 
deserts,  where  they  support  life  on 
the  barest  scrub,  and  are  only 
refreshed  by  rain  at  very  rare 
intervals.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  over  50,000  living 
species,  of  which  the  gastropods 
account  for  over  40,000  and  the 
bivalves  for  about  9,000.  But  the 
widely  differing  views  of  systema- 
tists  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
species  make  such  estimates  un- 
certain and  provisional. 
Circulatory  System 

Most  of  the  molluscs  have  a  well- 
developed  circulatory  system,  cen- 
tring in  a  heart  which  may  have 
one  or  two  ventricles  and  auricles. 
Arteries  and  veins  convey  the 
blood  from  and  to  the  heart,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  true  capillary 
system  exists,  except  perhaps  in  a 
very  few  species.  Usually  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  lacunae  or 
spaces  between  the  internal  organs. 
It  is  aerated  in  the  case  of  marine 
species  by  gills  which  extract 
oxygen  from  the  water,  and  these 
gills  are  usually  within  the  mantle 
cavity.  In  the  case  of  the  nudi- 
branchs  they  are  exposed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  In  the  pulmo- 
nates,  which  include  the  terres- 
trial species  generally  and  most  of 
the  fresh-water  snails,  no  gills  are 
present,  but  the  interior  of  the 
mantle  acts  the  part  of  a  lung,  its 
inner  surface  being  covered  with 
finely  branching  vessels,  which 
bring  the  blood  into  close  contact 
with  the  air. 

The  alimentary  canal  com- 
mences with  a  mouth  which,  except 
in  the  bivalves,  is  provided  with  a 
radula  or  lingual  ribbon.  This  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  chitin,  covered 


with  numerous  rows  of  teeth,  which 
moves  backwards  and  forwards 
over  a  pad.  By  this  means  the  food 
is  rasped  into  fragments  before  be- 
ing swallowed  and  conveyed  to  the 
crop,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
secretions  of  the  liver  and  other 
glands.  In  the  cephalopoda  there 
is  also  a  horny  beak,  much  like  that 
of  the  parrot.  In  the  gastropoda  the 
alimentary  canal  with  its  attendant 
viscera  undergoes  torsion  and  is 
more  or  less  twisted  into  a  figure  of 
eight,  thus  bringing  the  anus  round 
to  one  side  of  the  back  and  for- 
wards ;  while  in  the  cephalopoda  it 
is  shaped  like  a  letter  U,  and  the 
anus  is  near  the  mouth,  but  separ- 
ated from  it  by  the  "  arms." 

Most  molluscs  appear  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  usual  five  senses. 
They  are  all  very  sensitive  to  touch, 
notably  along  the  edge  of  the  man- 
tle, which  is  often  specialised  into 
lobes  that  appear  to  have  a  tactile 
purpose.  The  tentacles  on  the  head 
also  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  foot  is  extremely  sensitive. 
Most  of  the  species,  except  the  bi- 
valves, have  eyes  on  their  head, 
either  upon  or  closely  associated 
with  the  tentacles  or  horns.  In  the 
cephalopods  the  eyes  are  very  com- 
pletely developed  ;  while  in  many 
bivalves  they  are  represented  by 
sensitive  ocelli  arranged  along  the 
edges  of  the  mantle.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  mollusc,  except  the 
cephalopods,  can  see  much.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  well  developed, 
though  very  little  is  yet  known 
about  their  olfactory  organs. 
Characteristics  of  Species 

Reproduction  in  the  molluscs  is 
sexual ;  in  some  species  the  sexes 
are  in  separate  individuals,  while 
in  others  hermaphroditism  occurs. 
But  the  action  of  two  individuals 
is  always  needed,  self-fertilisa- 
tion appearing  to  be  a  very  rare 
and  abnormal  occurrence.  The 
young  are  always  produced  from 
eggs,  which  are  usually  hatched  ex- 
terior to  the  body  of  the  parent ; 
but  in  the  bivalves  and  some  gas- 
tropods they  are  retained  within 
the  body  or  the  shell  of  the  parent 
till  after  hatching.  The  common 
swan  mussel  of  British  ponds  is 
estimated  to  produce  over  a  million 
eggs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
edible  oyster ;  while  the  common 
dog  whelk,  which  swarms  on  the 
rocks  around  Gt.  Britain,  has  been 
observed  to  produce  over  120,000 
eggs.  The  land  and  fresh-water 
species  are  not  so  prolific,  the  com- 
mon snail  (Helix  aapersa)  laying 
from  40  to  100  eggs  each  summer. 
Certain  S.  American  snails  lay  eggs 
as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs. 

Molluscs  are  herbivorous,  carni- 
vorous, and  omnivorous.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  land  species  feed  upon 


vegetable*,  but  many  land  and 
fresh-water  species  are  more  or  less 
carnivorous.  Among  the  marine 
specie*,  nearly  all  those  whose 
shells  are  round-mouthed  and  have 
no  notch  or  channel  at  the  inner 
lower  corner  are  vegetarian  and 
feed  upon  growths  on  the  rocks,  as 
the  limpets.  Where  the  notch 
exists,  e.g.  with  the  whelks,  it  may 
usually  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
animal  is  carnivorous.  These  feed 
upon  carrion  and  other  shellfish. 

The  length  of  life  in  the  Mollusca 
varies  greatly.  Mussels  are  full- 
grown  in  a  year  and  oysters  in  five 
years,  though  they  have  been 
known  to  live  ten.  The  swan 
mussel  is  believed  to  live  from  20 
to  30  years,  and  the  common  peri- 
winkle has  lived  in  an  aquarium  for 
20  years. 

Principles  ol  Classification 

The  classification  of  the  Mollusca 
is  still  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion  among  malacologists.  The 
following  arrangement  covers  the 
main  points  and  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  simplicity.  It  may  be 
amplified  by  reference  to  the  works 
mentioned  below. 

Class  I.  GASTROPODA  (stomach- 
footed).  These  have  a  flat  foot 
adapted  for  crawling. 

Div.  1.  Amphineura.  In  these 
the  internal  organs  are  bi-lateral 
and  symmetrical ;  and  in  most  the 
shell  consists  of  eight  plates  ar- 
ranged along  the  back.  Example, 
the  chitons. 

Div.  2.  Streptoneura.  In  these 
the  visceral  organs  have  been 
twisted  into  a  figure  of  eight  loop  ; 
the  gill  is  in  front  of  the  heart ;  and 
the  sexes  are  separate.  Examples, 
limpets,  whelks,  and  periwinkles. 

Div.  3.  Euthyneura.  In  these  the 
visceral  loop  has  become  untwisted; 
the  gill — if  any — is  behind  the 
heart ;  and  the  animals  are  herma- 
phrodite. Examples,  sea  slugs,  and 
land  and  fresh-water  snails. 

Class  II.  SCAPHOPODA  (digging- 
footed).  These  have  a  nearly 
straight,  tubular  shell ;  and  the 
foot  is  long  and  cylindrical.  Exam- 
ples, the  elephant  tusk  shells. 

Class  III.  PELECYPODA  (axe- 
footed).  This  class  includes  all  the 
bivalves.  Examples,  the  oyster 
and  mussel. 

Class  IV.  CEPHALOPODA  (head- 
footed).  In  these  the  front  part  of 
the  foot  is  developed  into  a  series  of 
sucker-bearing  arms  about  the 
head.  Examples,  the  cuttles, 
octopus,  and  nautilus. 

Economically,  the  Mollusca  are  of 
great  importance  to  man.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  edible,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  most  of  them  are 
not  attractive.  They  are  also  much 
used  as  bait  in  fishing.  The  shells 
are  used  for  ornamental  purposes 
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among  both  civilized  and  uncivi- 
lized communities.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  which  is  the  inner  layer  of 
various  marine  shells,  is  put  to 
many  useful  purposes  ;  while  the 
pearl  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
gems.  In  China  thin  shells  are  used 
as  window-panes  ;  shells  like  the 
cowry  have  long  been  used  as 
money  among  native  tribes  ;  pur- 
ple dye  was  formerly  extracted 
from  molluscs  ;  sepia  and  Indian 
ink  are  derived  from  the  cuttles  ; 
and  primitive  communities  still 
make  weapons  and  household  imple- 
ments from  shells. 

Bibliography.  British  Mollusca, 
E.  Forbes  and  S.  Hanle^,  1853  ; 
Manual  of  Conchology,  G.  W.  Tryon, 
1879;  Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  S.  P. 
Woodward,  1880;  Manuel  de  Con- 
chyliologie,  P.  Fischer,  1887  ;  Mol- 
luscs, A.  H.  Cooke  (Cambridge 
Natural  History),  1895;  Mollusca, 
P.  Pelseneer,  1906  ;  The  Life  of  the 
Mollusca,  B.  B.  Woodward,  1913. 

Molluscum.  Contagiosum. 
Disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  small, 
white  tumours  appear  on  the  sur- 
face in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
the  face  and  eyelids  being  often 
involved.  The  disease  is  conta- 
gious, and  the  growths,  if  left  alone, 
persist  for  a  long  time,  but  ulti- 
mately tend  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously. Treatment  consists  in 
incising  the  tumour  and  squeezing 
out  the  contents. 

Mollwitz.  Village  of  Silesia.  It 
is  7  m.  from  Brieg,  and  is  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  here,  April  10, 
1741,  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Prussians.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  seized  Silesia,  so  early  in  1741 
the  Austrians  equipped  an  army 
to  recover  it.  Under  Neipperg  this 
marched  from  Neisse  towards 
Brieg,  thus  cutting  off  the  Prus- 
sians from  their  base.  The  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  latter  were  con- 
centrated with  some  difficulty,  and 
the  two  armies  came  into  touch 
near  Mollwitz.  After  a  few  days 
spent  in  getting  into  position  the 
battle  began  on  April  10.  The 
Austrian  horsemen  opened  the 
fight  with  an  attack  on  their  foes, 
which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  Frederick  him- 
self being  one  of  thosa  who  hurried 
from  the  field.  However,  the 
trained  Prussian  infantry  pre- 
sented a  far  tougher  front ;  the 
Austrian  cavalry  rode  repeatedly 
at  them,  but  in  vain,  while  the 
Austrian  infantry  suffered  greatly 
from  the  precision  and  rapidity  of 
their  fire.  These  operations  were 
conducted  by  Schwerin,  who  took 
command  after  the  king  fled. 

Molly  Maguires.  Name  of  an 
Irish  secret  society  formed  in  1843 
in  co.  Monaghan  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  landlords.  The  name 


was  afterwards  applied  to  an 
American  -  Irish  secret  society 
which  flourished  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
1854-77.  In  1875  the  Molly 
Maguires  engineered  a  general 
strike  in  that  region,  and  many 
assassinations,  acts  of  intimidation, 
and  other  crimes  were  traced  to 
them.  So  serious  did  the  situation 
become  that  a  strong  effort  was 
put  forth  to  crush  the  society.  A. 
Pinkerton  (q.v.),  detective,  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  organization,  and  on  his  in- 
formation the  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  society  soon  dis- 
appeared as  a  dangerous  force. 
See  Ribbonmen;  consult  also 
The  Molly  Maguires  and  the 
Detectives,  Allan  Pinkerton,  1878. 

Moloch.  Canaanite  fire-god,  the 
Semitic  word  meaning  king.  This 
Septuagint  spelling  represents  the 
Hebrew  Molech,  whose  worship, 
notably  under  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
involved  child-sacrifice  and  pyre- 
burning  (2  Kings  23).  These  were 
sacrifices  to  Jahveh,  and  the  rites 
survived  among  the  Jews  until  a 
late  period,  as  is  proved  by  refer- 
ences to  them  by  Ezekiel  and 
Jeremiah.  The  burning  of  living 
children  in  a  brazen,  calf-headed 
Moloch-image  is  a  medieval  fable. 
The  national  god  of  ancient  Ammon, 
Milcom,  is  distinguishable. 

Moloch  horridus.  Australian 
lizard  of  the  family  Agamidae, 
also  called  spiny  lizard,  spiny 
or  thorny  devil.  The  upper 
parts  are  liberally  armed  with 
horny  spines,  the  head  and  de- 
pressed body  are  about  4£  ins. 
in  length,  and  the  tail  about 
3J  ins.  Its  form  is  much  like  that 
of  a  toad  with  a  tail  added  ;  and 
when  alarmed  it  increases  the  re- 
semblance by  puffing  out  its  body, 
and  making  its  spines  more  effec- 
tive for  protective  purposes.  Its 
broad  blotches  of  light  and  dark 
colour  harmonise  with  the  soil  and 
can  be  varied  like  those  of  the 
chameleon,  but  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent. In  spite  of  its  appearance  it  is 
perfectly  harmless,  its  spines  being 
purely  defensive.  Its  food  consists 
of  insects,  chiefly  ants.  See  Lizard, 
colour  plate. 

Molokai.  One  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  moun- 
tains, scored  by  ravines  and  forest 
clad,  rise  to  3,000  ft.  The  leper 
settlement,  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Father  Damien  (q.v.),  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  N.  coast.  The  people 
live  mainly  on  a  narrow  fertile 
strip  along  the  S.  coast.  Area, 
261  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,500. 

Molopo.  Former  tributary  of 
the  Orange  river,  S.  Africa.  It 
emerges  from  a  swallow  hole  in  the 


limestone  of  Marico  dist.  near 
Maf eking,  and  flows  W.,  forming 
the  N.  boundary  of  Bechuanaland. 
As  it  crosses  the  Kalahari  desert 
it  becomes  a  dry  watercourse,  bor- 
dered by  trees,  which  ultimately 
joins  the  Orange  river.  When  water 
flows  occasionally  along  this  chan- 
nel it  terminates,  by  a  short  new 
course,  in  the  Abiquas  Pan,  and 
does  not  reach  the  Orange. 

Molsheim.  Town  of  Alsace, 
France.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  on  the  river  Breusch,  and 
is  a  rly.  junction.  The  buildings  in- 
clude a  modern  town  hall  and 
several  churches,  including  a  fine 
Roman  Catholic  one.  Until  1702 
there  was  a  noted  Jesuit  college 
here.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures, while  the  vine  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  part  of  Alsace, 
Molsheim  existed  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury or  earlier.  In  the  17th  century 
it  became  French  and  it  belonged 
to  France  until  1871,  and  was  re- 
stored to  that  country  in  1919. 

Molteno,  SIR  JOHN  CHAELES 
(1814-86).  South  African  states- 
man. Born  in  London,  June  5, 
1814,  he  went  to  S.  Africa  in  1831, 
and  engaged  in  business  and  farm- 
ing at  the  Cape  and  at  Nelspoort. 
He  took  part  in  the  Kaffir  War  of 
1846,  and  sat  for  Beaufort  in  the 
first  Cape  parliament,  1854.  An 
active  advocate  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment for  the  Cape  Colony,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  premier 
when  it  was  conceded  in  1872.  He 
visited  England  in  connexion  with 
Lord  Carnarvon's  conference  on 
S.  African  affairs,  1876,  and  stood 
for  the  unification  of  S.  Africa,  but 
strong  differences  of  opinion  with 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  (q.v.)  during  the 
next  two  years  led  to  Molteno's 
dismissal  in  Feb.,  1878,  and  for  a 
time  he  retired  from  public  life.  In 
1880  he  was  returned  for  Victoria 
West,  and  resumed  the  office  of 
colonial  secretary,  but  in  1882  he 
finally  retired,  being  rewarded 
with  the  K.C.M.G.  He  died  on 
Sept.  1,  1886.  See  Life,  P.  A. 
Molteno,  1900. 

Moltke.  German  battle  cruiser. 
Completed  at  Hamburg  in  1911, 
she  was  the  second  battle  cruiser 
added  to  the  German  fleet,  the 
first  being  the  Von  der  Tann.  The 
Moltke  was  610  ft.  long,  96  ft.  in 
beam,  displaced  23,000  tons,  and 
had  engines  of  70,000  h.p.,  giving  a 
speed  of  about  27  knots.  She  car- 
ried ten  11 -in.,  twelve  5'9-in.,  and 
twelve  smaller  guns,  and  had  an 
11-in.  belt  amidships.  She  was 
amongst  the  ships  of  the  German 
navy  surrendered  to  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  Nov.,  1918,  and  was  sunk 
by  her  German  crew  at  Scapa, 
June  21,  1919.  The  Goeben  (q.v.) 
was  a  sister  ship. 
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ll< -Iniutli  Karl  Bmihard,  Count 
»on  .Moltke,  was  born  Oct.  26, 1800, 

;it     I'.livliilll    ill     Mecklenburg,    (if    11 

niililr  luit  impoverished  Cernian 
family.  II'1  passed  his  childhood  at 
l.ul>eck  ami  in  llnlstciii.  At  11  he 
wo*  sent  as  a  cadet  to  Copenhagen, 
was  at  17  a  page  at  the  Danish 
•  niirl,  ami  at  19  a  lieutenant  in  the 
l>;mish  army.  In  1822  lie  resigned 
his  commission  to  enter  the  l'ru>- 
rvice.  After  three  years  at 
tli.'  Krie^sakademie  (staff  college), 
lie  liccame  a  garrison  instructor, 
uus  then  employed  for  three  years 
on  the  topographical  survey,  and 
in  1  S.;L'  \\  as  attached  to  the  general 
staff  at  Berlin. 

With  only  his  lieutenant's  pay, 
while  performing  all  his  military 
and  social  duties,  Moltke  found 
time  to  study  history.  In  1830,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  he  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  the  histori- 
cal relations  between  those  two 
countries.  In  1831,  during  the 
Polish  troubles,  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  internal  conditions  of 
Poland.  In  1835  he  became  cap- 
tain, and  obtained  six  months' 
leave  to  travel.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  accepted  an 
offer  of  employment  in  the  sultan's 
service.  As  a  surveyor,  he  mapped 
Constantinople,  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the 
chief  strategical  points  in  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia.  Sent  as  staff  officer 
to  the  pasha  who  was  raising  in 
Armenia  an  army  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  from 
Egypt,  he  explored  Armenia, 
especially  the  Upper  Euphrates. 
When  the  army  moved  into  the 
plain  of  Syria,  his  pasha,  against 
his  protest,  accepted  battle  at 
Nisib,  where  Ibrahim  Pasha  de- 
feated and  dispersed  the  Turkish 
army. 

Moltke  returned  to  Germany  in 
1840,  and  in  1841  he  published 
Letters  on  Conditions  and  Events 


in  Turkey,  a  work  which  give,  him 
a  high  place  among  ( icriiiiin  \vi  iti-i •-. 
In  IM_  lie  was  promoted  major 
and  in  |S|.~>  married  an  Knglish- 
\\om;in,  Mary  Hurt,  published  a 
history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  iSi'S  -2J>,  a  military  classic,  and 
was  appointed  personal  adjutant  to 
Prince  Henry  at  Rome.  He  spent 
his  leisure  in  surveying  the  city 
and  its  environs,  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  a  map,  as 
well  as  a  monograph  on  its  topo- 
graphy and  early  history.  In  1846 
he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  corps  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Coblenz,  and  in  184S 


was  transferred  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity to  Magdeburg.  At  this 
time  he  thought  of  retirement  and 
a  country  life.  But  the  revolution 
of  1848  kopt  him  busy.  In  1855  he 
was  chosen  as  adjutant  to  Prince 
Frederick  William  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Frederick),  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  four  times  to  England. 


Moltke. 
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In  I8.r.8  Moltke  was  selected  by 
the  I 'liner;  Regent,  afterward* 
King  William  I,  a*  chief  of 
the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian 
He  occupied  himself  with 
thinking  out  liin  plans  for  such 
wars  as  seemed  likely,  with  military 
history  as  the  basin  of  generalship, 
with  problems  of  mobilisation, 
and  with  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  of  the  general  staff.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  campaign  of 
I  N.V.I  in  Italy,  and  in  1862  a  history 
of  the  war  of  1848-49  between 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  a  renewal 
of  which  took  place  in  1864. 
Plans  for  the  War  of  1864 

For  this  renewal  Moltke's  plan 
aimed  at  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
army  in  the  first  battle.  The 
Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  were 
under  the  command  of  Wrangel, 
who.  failing  to  grasp  Moltke's  idea, 
let  the  Danish  army  escape  to 
Diippel.  Moltke  then  planned  the 
storming  of  Duppel,  by  which  the 
Danish  army  was  driven  onto  the 
island  of  Alsen,  and  afterwards  the 
attack  upon  Alsen  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  the  success  of  which 
decided  the  campaign. 

In  1865  Moltke  sketched  the 
tactics  suited  to  the  breech-loading 
rifle,  and  acting  on  these  ideas,  and 
with  William's  confidence  and  sup- 
port, was  able  to  conduct  with 
success  the  wars  of  1866  against 
Austria,  and  of  1870-71  against 
France.  In  each  case  he  formed 
three  armies,  the  commanders  of 
which  were  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Crown  Prince,  and, 
for  the  smallest  army,  one  of  the 
generals.  He  himself  remained  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  king,  who 
was  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
thus  responsible  for  the  instructions 
given  to  the  army  commanders, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  those 
battles  at  which  the  king  was 
present,  in  1866  Koniggratz 
(Sadowa)  and  in  1870  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan. 

Strategy  in  1866 

It  was  Moltke  who  in  1866  de- 
termined to  employ  seven-eighths 
of  the  army  against  Austria  and 
Saxony,  and  only  one-eighth  against 
all  the  other  German  states.  By 
his  directions  from  Berlin  the 
Hanoverian  army  was  brought  to 
surrender  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, after  which  South  Germany 
was  easily  overcome.  The  attack 
on  Austria  was  made  by  the  con- 
centric advance  from  separate 
starting  points  of  the  three  armies, 
two  of  which  united  early  in  their 
advance,  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
them  into  touch  with  one  another 
on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
Koniggratz.  This  plan  has  been 
criticised,  usually  in  ignorance 
of  Moltke's  explanation  of  it, 
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published  in  1867.  Later  disclo- 
sures show  that  it  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  Moltke's  original  design, 
due  to  influences  which  he  could 
not  control.  At  any  rate  it  was 
justified  by  complete  success. 
Moltke  held  that  the  triumph  of 
strategy  was  to  bring  two  armies 
from  different  directions  to  con- 
verge against  the  enemy  on  the 
same  battlefield.  This  had  been 
the  nature  of  the  operation  at 
Waterloo,  which  might  have  been 
the  model  for  Koniggratz. 

In  1870  Moltke  directed  his  three 
armies  towards  the  short  French 
frontier  between  Luxemburg  and 
the  Rhine.  His  plan  was  for  a 
convergent  attack  on  Bazaine's 
front  and  flanks.  The  Crown 
Prince,  by  crushing  Macmahon  at 
Worth,  prepared  the  way  for  his 
intended  move  against  Bazaine's 
right  flank  and  rear,  but  the  rash- 
ness of  Steinmetz  brought  on  a 
premature  attack  on  the  front  and 
caused  Bazaine  to  escape  by  falling 
back  upon  Metz.  Moltke  then 
resolved  to  cross  the  Moselle  S.  of 
Metz  and  by  a  right  wheel  to 
attack  him  from  the  S.  during  his 
expected  retreat  towards  Chalons. 
The  energy  of  Alvensleben  at  Mars- 
la-Tour  prevented  the  retreat  and 
made  it  possible  for  Moltke,  with 
200,000  men,  to  attack  the  strong 
position  at  Gravelotte  which 
Bazaine  defended  with  150,000. 

The  day  after  this  battle  Moltke 
ordered  the  investment  of  Metz 
and  of  Bazaine's  army  by  one  of 
the  German  armies,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  other  two  on  Paris. 
When  he  learned  of  Macmahon's 
march  from  Chalons  to  relieve 
Bazaine,  Moltke  wheeled  his  two 
armies  to  the  N.  and  struck  Mac- 
mahon in  flank,  crushing  his  right 
wing  corps  at  Beaumont.  Pressing 
on,  he  drove  Macmahon  back  to 
Sedan,  and  there  not  only  attacked 
but  surrounded  his  army,  so  that 
of  its  124,000  men  100,000  became 
prisoners.  The  capitulation  of 
Sedan  and  the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  Bazaine  at  Metz  made  an 
end  of  the  French  regular  army. 
Moving  on  from  Sedan  to  Paris,  he 
invested  that  city,  and,  despite 
Gambetta's  efforts,  maintained  the 
investment  until  its  surrender 
ended  the  war. 

In  1870  Moltke  was  created 
count  and  received  a  vote  of  money. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag,  where  his  voice  in  de- 
bates on  the  army  was  decisive. 
He  supervised  the  preparation  by 
the  general  staff  of  histories  of  the 
wars  of  1866  and  1870-71,  and  con- 
tinued, until  his  retirement  in  1888, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
in  which  during  his  later  years  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Count  Walder- 
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see.  He  died  at  his  official  residence 
in  Berlin,  April  24,  1891. 

Moltke's  greatness  rested  on  a 
character  formed  by  a  life  of  study 
and  self-denial.  He  was  not 
merely  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
method  of  command  by  devolution. 
His  energy,  boldness,  and  deter- 
mination make  him  the  peer  of  the 
great  commanders  of  history,  and 
his  genius  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  he  was  able  to  reveal  it, 
though  neither  a  monarch  com- 
manding in  his  own  name  nor  even 
an  independent  commander-in- 
chief,  but  merely  the  adviser  of  his 
king.  His  system  of  trusting  for 
the  details  of  execution  to  the 
commanders  of  armies  several 
times  came  near  to  a  breakdown 
through  the  weakness  of  these  com- 
manders, notably  of  Frederick 
Charles  in  1866  and  of  Steinmetz 
in  1870.  In  spite  of  these  disap- 
pointments, he  always  held  to  his 
purpose  and  reached  his  goal.  Per- 
haps better  than  any  other  great 
general,  he  realized  the  character 
described  by  Wordsworth  as  the 
happy  warrior. 
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1893  (in  English);  M.  Jahns,  1894 
(in  German) ;.  The  Brain  of  an  Army, 
H.  S.  Wilkinson,  1895  ;  The  Trans- 
formations of  War,  Chap.  IV,  J. 
Colin,  Eng.  trans.  L.  H.  R.  Pope- 
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Moltke,  HELMTJTH  JOHANNES 
LUDWIG  VON  (1848-1916).  German 
soldier.  Son  of  Adolf  von  Moltke, 

administrator    

o  f  Rantzau, 
and  nephew 
of  the  great 
von  Moltke,  he 
was  born  at 
Gersdorff, 
Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin,  May 
23,  1848.  He 
entered  the 
German  army 
as  a  lieute- 
nant of  infantry,  and  served 
through  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  lecturer  in  the 
Military  Academy,  Berlin.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Wil- 
liam II,  and  in  1906  became  general 
of  infantry  and  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  in  succession  to  Count  von 
Schlieffen.  As  chief  of  the  general 
staff  he  was  the  real  generalissimo 
of  the  German  army  when  the 
Great  War  broke  out,  and  held  that 
position  till  Oct.,  1914,  when,  ow- 
ing to  the  failure  to  capture  Paris, 
he  was  superseded  by  Falkenhayn. 
He  died  on  June  18,  1916. 


Helmuth  von  Moltke, 
German  soldier 


MOLUCCELLA      LAEVIS 

Molton,  SOUTH.  Mun.  borough 
and  market  town  of  Devonshire. 
It  stands  on  the  Mole,  12  m. 
from  Barnstaple  and  197  m.  from 
London,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W. 
Rly.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
fine  Perpendicular  church  of  S. 
Mary  Magdalene,  with  an  old 
pulpit  and  font,  the  guildhall,  and 
the  market  house.  The  town  is  an 
agricultural  centre,  and  its  indus- 
tries include  flour-milling.  It  had 
fairs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
given  a  corporation  in  1590.  It 
was  then  and  later  a  centre  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  while  at  one 
time  lace  was  made  here.  At  one 
period  it  sent  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. Market  days,  Thurs.  and 
Sat.  Pop.  2,950.  North  Molton 
is  a  parish  and  village,  3  m.  to  the 
N.E.  It  was  once  a  market  town, 
and  its  church,  All  Saints,  has  some 
objects  of  interest.  : 

Moluccas  OR  SPICE  ISLANDS. 
East  Indian  islands  forming  part  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  They  are 
Gilolo  or  Halmahera,  Ternate, 
Tidore,  Bachian,  Buru,  Ceram, 
Amboyna,  and  the  Banda  Islands. 
Amboyna  and  Ternate  give  their 
names  to  the  two  administrative 
divisions  into  which  the  group  is 
divided,  and  these  divisions  include 
also  Dutch  New  Guinea.  The 
islands  cover  some  20,000  sq.  m.  in 
area,  40,000  sq.  m.  if  adjacent 
islands  are  included ;  est.  pop. 
450,000.  In  general  they  are  vol- 
canic ;  and  there  are  active  cones 
on  Ternate,  Gilolo,  and  Banda. 

Ternate  consists  of  a  peak  6,000 
ft.  above  sea  level,  and  has  the 
residence  of  the  sultan.  Ceram  ex- 
ports sago,  Amboyna  cloves,  and 
the  Banda  Islands  nutmegs. 

The  Spice  Islands  were  known  by 
repute  long  before  European  ships 
reached  the  East  Indies,  and  their 
native  and  unique  products  were 
articles  of  trade  greatly  desired 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  sea- 
soning was  required  to  make  winter 
meat  palatable.  Two  Portuguese, 
Serrano  and  D'Abren,  located 
them  in  1512,  and  they  were  Portu- 
guese from  1521  until  the  natives 
expelled  the  traders  in  1583 ;  in 
1613  the  Dutch  acquired  them,  and 
have  held  them  since  that  date. 
The  early  Dutch  policy  was  marked 
by  great  secrecy;  to  maintain  the 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  cloves, 
the  tree  was  exterminated  in  all  the 
islands  except  Amboyna.  The 
monopoly  has  been  abandoned, and 
both  cloves  and  nutmegs  are  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Malaya.  See  Amboyna ;  Gilolo. 

Moluccella  laevis .  Annual  herb 
of  the  natural  order  Labiateae. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  has  roundish  long- 
stalked  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are 
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.|rn-.-l\  rlustri,  ,|  iii  many  \sli"i  I  • 
ii..iin.l  i  In-  erect  stem,  and  are  ttin- 
.•.iil.ir  in  (Init  the  white  tnl.nl. u 
i-fi-nll:i  (of  the  type  common  in 
l.il.iutrs  liko  the  dead-nettles)  is 
mil  smaller  than  the  calyx. 
which  nil-loses  it  like  a  hood.  • 

Molybdenum  (Gr.  molybdoa, 
lead).  One  of  the  metallic  elements, 
•  hniiical  symbol,  Mo ;  atomic 
wright,  96  ;  specific  gravity,  8'6  ; 
in.  It  ing-point  about  1,900°  C. 
F.).  Silver  white  in 
colour,  with  a  strong  metallic 
lustn-.  it  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
chloride  or  the  trioxide  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  prin- 
cipal ores  of  the  metal  are  molyb- 
i I'n it r,  a  sulphide  containing  59 
ji.r.  .Mo  and  41  p.c.  sulphur,  found 
in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
allied  rocks,  and  in  granular  lime- 
.-ti'iir;  and  lead  molybdate,  in 
svliii  h  it  is  present  in  the  form  of 
molybdic  acid,  combined  with  lead 
oxide.  It  appears  also  in  one  or  two 
other  rare  minerals. 

While  a  rare  metal,  it  is  widely 
distributed,  occurring  in  Canada, 
the  U.S.A.,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
Rhodesia,  East  Africa,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Norway.and  in  Corn- 
wall and  Cumberland.  Molyb- 
denum sulphide  appears  to  have 
been  first  recognized  in  1778  by  C. 
Scheele  ;  and  was  first  isolated  by 
the  Danish  chemist  P.  J.  Hjelm  in 
1782.  It  is  in  considerable  demand 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  alloy 
tool  steel,  either  in  the  form  of 
nearly  pure  metal  or  as  ferro- 
molybdenum,  this  latter  prepara- 
tion containing  from  50  p.c.  to  85 
p.c.  of  Mo  and  from  50  p.c.  to  10 
p.c.  of  iron,  with  traces  of  silicon, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  The 
alloy  is  mode  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace. See  Metallurgy ;  Steel. 

Mombasa.  Chief  port  of  Kenya 
Colony,  E.  Africa.  Situated  on  a 
coral  island  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  rly.,  it  has  two  har- 
bours, that  on  the  N.E.  being 
mainly  used  by  small  steamers  and 
native  craft.  The  Kilindini  har- 
bour, used  by  large  vessels,  is  one  of 
the  finest  natural  harbours  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa.  Here  is  the 
coastal  terminus  of  the  Uganda 
Rly.  Mombasa  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
E.  Africa.  The  massive  fortress 
erected  1593-95  sustained  a  pro- 
longed siege  in  1696-97  and  is  the 
most  prominent  building  in  the 
city.  Mombasa  was  held  by  the 
sultan  of  Zanzibar  from  1834-88. 
There  are  an  Anglican  cathedral 
and  a  R.C.  church.  Pop.  30,000. 

Moment.  Term  used  in  mathe- 
matics in  various  ways.  The  mo- 
ment of  a  force  about  a  point  is  the 


product  of  that  force  by  the  per- 
p.  mlii-uliir  distance  of  the  point 
1 1  "u  i  tin-  line  of  action  of  tin 
The  sum  of  the  moments  of  two 
forces  about  a  point  is  the  same  a* 
the  moment  of  their  resultant 
about  the  point.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  rigid  body  about  any 
axis  is  the  summation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  masses  of  the  particles 
of  the  body  and  the  squares  of  their 
distances  from  that  axis.  The 
bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a 
beam  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
moments  of  all  applied  forces,  in-  - 
eluding  the  reactions,  on  either  side 
of  the  section,  and  is  usually  writ- 
ten B.M.  or  M.  The  word  is  also 
used  in  phrases  denoting  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Momentum.  In  dynamics,  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  a  moving 
body  and  its  linear  velocity.  The 
term  was  used  by  Galileo  and  New- 
ton, and  by  the  latter's  third  law  of 
motion  the  momentum  of  a  body  or 
a  system  of  bodies  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  actions  of  forces 
between  their  various  parts.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  momentum.  The  angular  mo- 
mentum of  a  body  is  a  term  used  in 
connexion  with  rotating  bodies, 
and  is  the  product  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the 
axis  of  rotation  and  its  angular 
velocity.  See  Dynamics  ;  Force. 

Mommsen,  THEODOR  (1817- 
1903).  German  historian  and 
scholar.  He  was  born  at  Garding 
in  Slesvig,  Nov.  30,  1817,  the  son 
of  a  pastor,  and  educated  at  Kiel 
University.  Specialising  in  the 
study  of  antiquities,  he  spent  three 
years  in  Italy  studying  inscriptions. 
The  results  of  his  work  brought 
him  wide  recognition,  and  in  1848 
he  was  appointed  professor  of 
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Mombasa,  Kenya  Colony.  Landing  place 
lor  small  steamers  and  native  craft 


civil  law  at 
Leipzig.  Thin 
poet  be  lost  in 
1850  in  con- 
sequence of 
expressions  of 
sympath  y 
with  the  re- 
volutionary 
party. 

Taking  refuge 
in  S  w  i  t  z  e  r- 
1and,  Mommsen  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  at  Zurich.  On 
his  return  to  Germany  in  1854, 
after  a  period  at  Breslau  he  became 
professor  of  ancient  history  at  Ber- 
lin in  1858.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  at  work  on  his  Roman 
History,  which  appeared  between 
1854-56.  With  his  professorship 
was  bound  up  the  task  of  editing 
the  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  undertake  by 
the  Berlin  Academy.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  an  immense  amount  of 
other  labours,  notably  a  work  on 
Roman  coinage,  and  two  others 
dealing  with  Roman  law.  In  1884 
appeared  his  Roman  Provinces,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  contribu- 
tions towards  the  elucidation  of 
ancient  history.  From  1873-82  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
charged  with  slander  of  Bismarck, 
but  was  acquitted.  He  died  at 
Charlottenburg,  Nov.  1,  1903. 

As  an  historian  Mommsen  takes 
high  rank.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
found scholars  that  ever  lived,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  collection 
and  coordination  of  his  material, 
while  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  faculty,  often  denied  to  the 
mere  scholar,  of  taking  a  broad 
view  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  In 
his  judgements,  however,  he  has 
the  characteristic  defect  of  identi- 
fying might  with  right,  and  his  His- 
tory of  Rome  is  in  effect  a  glorifica- 
tion of  Caesarism  and  a  virtual  vin- 
dication of  the  notion  that  power 
belongs  to  him  who  has  the  ability 
to  take  and  keep  it.  The  literary 
chapters  of  the  history  and  his 
character  drawing,  although  some- 
times unfair,  e.g.  Cicero,  are  excel- 
lent. There  is  a  very  good  English 
translation  by  W.  P.  Dickson  of  the 
Roman  History  and  the  Homan 
Provinces.  See  History. 

Momostenango.  Town  of  Gua- 
temala, in  the  dept.  of  Totonicapan. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  W. 
section  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Minas, 
66  m.  N.W.  of  Guatemala.  The 
district  to  the  N.  is  very  fertile, 
the  chief  crops  being  rice,  cereals, 
and  beans.  Woollen  cloth  is 
manufactured.  Pop.  18,000. 

Mompoz  OR  MOMFOX.  Town  of 
Colombia,  S.  America,  in  the  dept. 
of  Bolivar.  It  stands  on  the  river 
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Monaco,  South  Europe.     General  view  from  the  town  of  Monaco,  looking  east ;  showing  the  town  of  La  Condamine, 
part  of  Monte  Carlo  Harbour,  and,  left,  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco 


Magdarena,  1 10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Car- 
tagena. Once  an  important  river 
port,  silting  has  made  the  river  un- 
navigable.  Tools  and  instruments 
are  manufactured.  Pop.  14,700. 

Momus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  god  of  jest  and  mockery.  His 
sarcasm  and  criticisms  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  other  gods  that 
he  was  expelled  from  heaven.  He 
was  the  son  of  Night. 

Mona.  Name  by  which  the 
island  of  Anglesey  (q.v. )  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  name  was 
also  applied,  perhaps  in  error,  to 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Monachite.  German  safety 
explosive  made  at  Munich.  Several 
different  varieties  are  made,  the 
more  important  compositions  being 
given  below.  These  explosives 
were  the  first  industrial  composi- 
tions to  employ  trinitroxylene  as 
the  sensitising  ingredient.  This 
explosive  is  not  used  in  the  pure 
state,  but  as  a  crude  mixture  of 
di-  and  tri-nitroxylenes  prepared 
by  nitrating  solvent  naphtha.  Such 
a  mixture  is  generally  liquid  or 
only  semi-solid,  whereas  pure  tri- 
nitroxylene is  a  solid  with  a  high 
melting  point. 


Ingredient 

Mona- 
chite I 

Mona-       Mona- 
chite Ilbchitelld 

Trinitroxvleue. 

13 

14 

1-2 

Ammonium    ni 

trate 

81 

64 

64 

Alkaline  nitrate 

o 

3 

3 

Flour        .  .     . 

1 

— 

— 

Wood  charcoal 

— 

1 

1 

Alkaline  chloride 

— 

17 

19 

See  Explosives ;  Safety  Explosives. 
Monaco.       Principality    of    S. 
Europe.       Except    for    the    short 
coast- line   on    the   Mediterranean 
Sea,  this  small  state  of  8  sq.  m.  is 
entirely   bounded   by   the  French 
dept.    of  Alpes   Maritimes.      Coal 
and  wine  are  im- 
ported   in   ex- 
change for   olive 
oil,    oranges, 
citrons,  and  per- 
fumes.      The 
revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  the 
gaming   tables, 
Monaco  arms      £80,000  being  an- 


nually paid  by  the  concessionaires. 
Pop.  23,000  in  the  towns  of  Monaco, 
La  Condamine,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

The  town  of  Monaco,  pop. 
2,000,  is  a  sea-bathing  resort,  and 
contains  the  new  Roman-Byzan- 
tine cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the 
prince.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
international  hydrographic  bureau, 
established  in  1921. 

The  family  of  Grimaldi  secured 
Monaco  in  968,  and  when,  in  1715, 
the  male  line  failed,  it  passed  to  a 
daughter  and  her  husband.  It 
was  French  1792-1815,  while  for  a 
few  months  in  1859-60  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sardinians.  Since 
1861  it  has  been  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  The  prince 
gave  it  a  constitution  in  1911. 
See  Monte  Carlo. 

Monad  (Gr.  monas,  a  unit).  Ac- 
cording to  Leibniz  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  the  system  known  as 
monadology  or  monadism,  every 
compound  can  be  resolved  into 
elements  which  he  calls  monads. 
These  are  simple,  incorporeal,  un- 
extended,  intelligent,  substantial 
unities.  They 
are  not  physical 
points,  like  the 
atomsof  Epicurus, 
but  metaphysical 
points,  real  forces, 
not  purely  pas- 
sive, like  the 
corporeal  ele- 
ments of  Des- 
cartes. All  that 
exists  results  from 
the  association  of 
these  monads 
with  a  principal 
monad,  whereby 
is  produced  a 
gradation  of 
species,  ascending 
from  raw  matter 
to  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the 
intelligent  con- 
scious being,  and 
finally  to  God,  the 
ultimate  reason  of 
things.  In  ancient 
philosophy  monad 
unity 


as  opposed  to  duality,  and  also 
the  number  one,  to  which  the  Py- 
thagoreans appear  to  have  attri- 
buted creative  force. 

Monagas.  State  of  N.E.  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  S.  of  Sucre,  N.  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  W.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  and  Delta  Amacuro ;  the  E. 
boundary  is  the  Manamo,  the  most 
westerly  distributary  of  the  Orinoco 
delta.  The  W.  section  of  the  state  is 
hilly,  the  E.  low-lying.  It  is  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  contains  seve- 
ral lakes.  The  capital  is  Maturin 
Area,  11,155  sq.  m.  Pop.  90,000. 

Mqnaghan.  County  of  Ireland. 
In  the  province  of  Ulster,  its  area  is 
499  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, with  hills  in  the  south  and 
east,  and  in  parts  boggy.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  flowing 
along  the  N.E.  boundary,  and  the 
Finn,  and  there  are  many  small 
lakes.  Oats,  flax;  and  potatoes  are 
grown ;  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  are  reared.  Coal,  limestone, 
and  gypsum  are  mined  on  a  small 
scale.  The  G.N.  of  Ireland  Rly.  and 
the  Ulster  canal  serve  the  county. 


Monaghan,  Ireland.    Map  of  the  pastoral  county  of  Ulster 
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'..-in     H    tin-    county 

i  it  her  place-;  :il'i-  <  'I  "lies.  (  'an  ii' 

•  .t>tlelilayney,  and  K  dlybay. 
Tin-  rniiMly  ua-,  made  a  shin-  in  the 
It'.th  i-ciiinry.  There  fire  varioiu 
uiiti<|iiities.  the  most  notable  being 

;it  (  lories.       l'..|..  71,500. 

Monaghan.  Urban  dlst  and 
t"\\n  of  co.  Monaghan, 
Ireland;  also  the  county  town.  It 
is  mi  tin-  <;.N.  of  I.  Rly.,  and  the 
t'l-tiT  Canal.  lieitii,'  ~>'2  in.  from 
Dublin.  The  chief  buildings  are 
tin-  modern  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, the  eourt  house,  and  others 
r  public  purposes.  There  are 
a  convent,  a  college  for  priests,  and 
other  educational  centres.  The 
town  has  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. MonaL'hiin  grew  up  round 
a  monastery,  and  was  made  a  cor- 
porate town  in  the  18th  century. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Rossmore  Park. 
Market  day,  Mon.  Pop.  4,300. 

Mona  lisa.  Name  given  to  a 
half-length  portrait  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (q.v. )  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris.  The  subject  was  a  Floren- 
tine lady,  Lisa  di  Anton  Maria  di 
Noldo  Gherardini,  who  married 
Francesco  di  Bartolommeo  del 
Giocondo  in  1-195.  From  her  mar- 
ried name  the  picture  is  often 
known  aa  La  Gioconda  or  La 
Joconde.  It  is  painted  in  tempera 
on  a  panel  measuring  2  ft.  (>£  ins. 
by  1  ft.  9  ins.,  and  was  probably 
executed  between  1503-0.  The 
artist  himself  held  the  portrait 
to  be  unfinished.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  purchased  by 
Francis  I  of  France  for  4,000  gold 
florins.  In  Aug.,  1911,  it  was 
stolen  from  the  Louvre,  but  was 
discovered  in  Florence  and  re- 
stored to  its  place  in  Dec.,  1913. 

Mona  Monkey.  Species  of 
guenon  monkey  (Cercopithecus) 
found  in  W.  Africa.  Its  colour  is 
blackish  brown  on  the  back  and 
white  on  the  under  parts,  and  it 
has  a  conspicuous  white  spot  on 
each  hip  close  to  the  tail.  The 
face  is  purple,  and  the  bushy  side 
whiskers  are  yellow.  See  Guenon. 

Monarch  (Gr.  monoa,  alone  ; 
archein,  to  rule).  Name  for  a  ruler 
whose  authority  is  undivided.  It 
originated  with  the  Greeks,  who 
classified  states  according  to  *heir 
method  of  government.  The 
word  monarchy  was  used  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  and  later  for 
the  great  states  in  which  a  single 
ruler  had  supreme  power,  e.g.  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  and  the 
French  monarchy,  and  continually 
appears  in  treatises  on  government, 
e.g.  Dante's  De  Monarchia.  To- 
day monarch  is  merely  a  synonym 
for  an  emperor  or  king  who  rules 
by  hereditary  right  as  opposed  to 
a  president  or  elected  head. 
Monarchy  is  absolute  when  there 


Monaghan,  Ireland.      Interior  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  looking  west  from  the  chancel 

is  no  legal  check  on  the  power  of 
the  ruler,  limited  when  his  power 
is  shared  by  other  persons,  such  as 
nobles  or  an  elected  body,  whether 
they  derive  their  power  from  cus- 
tom or  from  a  constitution.  See 
Divine  Right;  Government;  King; 
Sovereignty  ;  State. 

Monarchianism.  Name  given 
to  a  heresy  propounded  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  by  certain 
Christians,  who,  under  cover  of  up- 
holding the  monarchia,  or  original 
oneness  and  sole  government  of 
God,  opposed  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground 
that  it  involved  tritheism.  This 
heresy,  which  was  denounus*!  by 
Justin  Martyr  (c.  100-165),  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
Gnostics.  The  heresy  was  usually 
presented  in  one  of  three  forms. 
The  Adoptionist  view  was  that 
Christ  was  not  essentially  and 
originally  divine,  but  became  the 
Son  of  God  by  adoption  of  the 
Father  ;  the  Dynamistic  view  was 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  on 
whom  God  the  Father  conferred 


Mona  Monkey.     Specimen   of   the 
West  African  species  of  guenon 


divine   powers ; 
and  the  Modal  Utie 
view    held   Chrint 
to  be  the  Father 
Himself     incar- 
nate.    See  Adop- 
tioniam;  Sabel- 
lianinin  ;  Trinity. 
Monarkite. 
Safety   explonive, 
containing  a  high 
proportion  of 
sodium  chloride  to 
reduce  the   flame 
temperature.     Its 
composition  is  as 
follows:     nitro- 
glycerine (gelatin- 
ised with  -  ~>  p.c. 
nitrocellulose),  12'3  p.c.  ;  ammon- 
ium   nitrate,    49'7    p.c.  ;      sodium 
chloride,  24'5  p.c. ;  sodium  nitrate, 
7'5  p.c.  ;   starch,  4  p.c.  ;   mineral 
jelly,  2  p.c.   See  Explosives ;  Safety 
Kx  plosives. 

Monash,  SIR  JOHN  (b.  1865). 
Australian  soldier.  Born  at  Mel- 
bourne, June  27,  1865,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  he 
graduated  at 
Melbourne 
University, 
and  in  1884 
began  to  prac- 
tise as  a  civil 
engineer.  He 
was  a  pioneer 
in  introducing 
reinforced  con- 
crete into  Aus- 
t  r  a  1  i  a ,  and 

became  president  of  the  Victorian 
engineering  institute.  He  entered 
the  Australian  forces  in  1887,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

When  the  Great  War  began, 
Monash  was  first  of  all  chief  censor. 
In  command  of  the  4th  brigade 
he  went  to  Gallipoli,  and  remained 
there  until  the  evacuation,  leading 
his  men  in  some  of  the  most  desper- 
ate fighting,  and  then,  after  a  rest 
in  Egypt,  went  to  France,  where  he 
commanded  the  3rd  Australian 
division,  which  he  led  when  the 
Germans  made  their  last  attack  in 
March,  1918.  On  June  1  following, 
he  took  command  of  the  Australian 
Corps,  and  retained  it  until  the 
armistice,  when  he  became  director- 
general  of  demobilisation  for  Aus- 
tralia. Knighted  in  1918,  he  re- 
turned to  civilian  life,  1920,  and 
was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Morwell  Brown  coalfield  scheme 
in  Victoria.  See  The  Australian 
Victories  in  France  in  1918,  Sir  J. 
s  Monash,  1920. 

Monasterboice.  Village  of  co. 
Louth,  Ireland.  It  is  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Drogheda,  and  is  famous  for  its 
remains.  These  include  two 
churches,  a  round  tower  110  ft. 
high,  and  three  fine  crosses. 


Sir  John  Monash. 
Australian  soldier 
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Monastery  (Gr.  monasterion). 
House  for  monks.  The  term  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  applied  to  all 
religious  houses  of  retirement, 
whether  for  men  or  women;  but 
in  course  of  time,  while  monks  and 
nuns  were  housed  in  abbeys  and 
priories,  the  former  under  abbots 
and  priors,  and  the  latter  under  ab- 
besses and  prioresses,  it  became  the 
custom  to  call  the  houses  for  nuns 
nunneries  or  convents,  and  those  for 
monks  monasteries.  See  Abbey ; 
Convent ;  Karakoram  ;  Priory. 

Monastery,  THE.  Eleventh  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  published  in 
March,  1820,  and  the  only  one  to 
which  Scott  added  a  sequel  (The 
Abbot).  A  romance  of  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Mary's  of  Kennaqu- 
hair  (Melrose  Abbey),  it  deals  with 
the  family  history  of  the  Avenels 
(the  lawless  Border  baron,  Julian  ; 
his  gentle  niece,  Lady  Alice,  and 
her  daughter,  Mary)  and  the 
Glendinnings  (the  widowed  Elspeth, 
who  shelters  Lady  Alice  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  sons,  Edward 
and  Halbert,  rivals  for  the  hand 
of  Mary).  Euphuism  is  burlesqued 
in  the  character  of  the  fugitive 
Elizabethan  courtier,  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  supernatural  White  Lady, 
guardian  spirit  of  the  Avenels,  is 
regarded  as  a  weakness. 

Monasticism  (Gr.  inonastikos, 
living  alone).  System  under  which 
persons  live  who  have  abandoned 
the  world  for  a  life  of  religious 
seclusion.  It  is  more  ancient  than 
Christianity,  and  perhaps  is  pre- 
historic. The  problem  of  conformity 
to  the  world  had  become  acute, 
even  before  the  formation  of  a  state 
Church  under  Constantine,  in  325. 
Thenceforward  a  steadily  increas- 
ing stream  of  Christians  went  out 
to  hermit  life  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts.  They  fled  not  only  from 
the  world,  but  from  a  Church  which 
had  admitted  the  world  to  its 
bosom.  Many  of  these  hermits 
gradually  formed  communities 
under  systematic  rules,  of  which 
S.  Basil's  is  the  best  known. 

Meanwhile  the  monastic  ideal 
spread  to  Western  Europe,  where 
it  found  a  legislative  genius  in  S. 
Benedict  (d.  542),  whose  rule  either 
superseded  or  modified  all  others. 
Both  Church  and  State,  from 
different  points  of  view,  agreed  in 
ratifying  the  indelibility  of  mon- 
astic vows.  From  the  "  Three  Sub- 
stantials"  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  not  even  emperor  or 
pope  could  grant  dispensations. 
These,  under  the  Benedictine  rule, 
were  reinforced  by  other  prescrip- 
tions— frequent  prayer,  manual 
labour,  abstinence  from  flesh-food, 
and  strict  claustration  within  mon- 
astic precincts.  The  rules  of  the 


Monastery.  Plan  of  the  ancient 
priory  of  S.  Bartholomew,  London. 
A.  Cloisters.  B.  Nave.  C.  Chapel. 
D.  Refectory.  E.  Great  Tower. 
F.  Choir.  G.  Prior's  house,  above 
which  was  infirmary  and  dormi- 
tory. H.  Chapter  House.  J.  South 
transept.  K.  North  transept.  L. 
Present  entrance  to  church 

regular  canons  were  rather  less 
strict  than  those  of  the  Benedict- 
ines in  the  matter  of  food  and 
claustration. 

Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  the 
monks  did  indirectly  work  of  great 
value  as  missionaries,  sacrificing 
their  ideal  of  seclusion  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  fellow-men.  School 
teaching,  except  to  the  boys  who 
were  being  trained  for  monks,  was, 
however,  no  part  of  the  monastic 
ideal  at  ordinary  times  and  places  ; 
the  universities  owed  scarcely  any- 
thing to  the  monasteries  in  their 
inception  ;  and  even  the  nunnery 
schools  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
grew  up  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
prohibitions,  and  mainly  under  the 
pressure  of  financial  causes.  The 
direct  services  of  the  monks  to 
medicine  and  art  have  been  exag- 
gerated. While  monasticism  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  social  force 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  cannot  be 
really  understood  except  in  refer- 
ence to  its  environment ;  and  medi- 
eval civilization  was  still  very  rudi- 
mentary in  important  particulars. 

The  llth  and  12th  centuries  saw 
a  considerable  revival  of  learning 
and  civilization  in  Europe ;  and 
the  monastic  system  was  found  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  reform.  Be- 
tween 1020  and  1120  eight  new 
and  stricter  orders  were  founded  ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  Carthusian,  Praemonstraten- 
sian,  and  Cistercian.  The  last 
aimed  simply  at  a  restoration  of  the 
exact  Benedictine  rule,  which  had 
everywhere  been  relaxed.  It  owed 
most  of  its  success  to  S.  Bernard 
(d.  1152),  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  even  this  reform  had 
spent  most  of  its  force.  Then  came 
the  great  revivals  associated  with 
the  names  of  S.  Francis  (d.  1226) 


and  S.  Dominic  (d.  1221).  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  with 
the  Austin  friars  and  Carmelites, 
were  called  Mendicants,  as  op- 
posed to  the  older  Possessionates 
or  owners  of  property. 

In  all  orders  the  individual  was 
forbidden  to  possess  property  ;  but 
whereas,  in  the  older  orders,  the 
corporate  endowments  were  con- 
siderable, the  four  orders  of  friars 
repudiated  in  theory  even  cor- 
porate possessions.  This,  however, 
soon  broke  down  in  practice  ;  but, 
to  the  very  end,  the  friar  differed 
from  the  monk  in  depending  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  alms. 
The  Franciscan  revival  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  religious  move- 
ment between  the  Apostles  and 
the  Reformation,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  From  about  1230  on- 
wards, the  friars  became  for  a 
century  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful of  university  teachers. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  great 
reforms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
much  was  done  at  different  places 
to  avert  decay.  The  more  intimate 
monastic  records,  which  are  only 
now  being  systematically  published 
and  studied,  show  a  gradual  aban- 
donment, not  only  in  practice,  but 
even  in  theory,  of  many  of  S. 
Benedict's  most  important  pre- 
scriptions. Manual  labour  was 
practically  dead  three  centuries 
before  the  dissolution  in  England  ; 
the  prohibition  of  flesh-food  was 
whittled  away,  even  with  papal 
sanction  ;  and  the  rule  of  claustra- 
tion was  so  habitually  broken  that 
its  re-enactment  by  Henry  VIII 
has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a 
piece  of  intolerable  tyranny.  For 
the  actual  methods  of  that  monarch 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  dissolution  can  be 
inferred  from  monastic  records 
themselves,  and  from  the  com- 
plaints of  the  most  orthodox 
churchmen.  It  was  not  that  the 
monks  of  1536  were  so  much  more 
relaxed  than  their  forefathers  for 
many  generations  past,  but  society 
had  begun  to  outgrow  the  need  for 
monasticism  as  a  great  world  in- 
stitution— a  growth  which,  it  must 
be  said,  owed  much  to  the  civil- 
izing influence  of  monasticism 
itself  in  the  past. 

Its  subsequent  history  only  em- 
phasises the  lesson  of  English 
history.  In  France,  some  of  Rich- 
elieu's greatest  difficulties  were 
with  the  reform  of  the  monks  ;  and 
the  Revolution  swept  them  away 
as  a  state  institution,  a  story 
which  has  been  repeated  in  nearly 
every  other  European  country. 
That  the  ideal  in  itself  is  healthy  is 
proved  by  its  vitality  under  volun- 
tarist  conditions,  and  even  under 


MONASTIR 


MONCALIERI 


the    mure   di-tinitr 

. viitioii.  Hut  no  sketch  of 
ini.ii;iiti,  i-m  can  be  complete 
wliirli  ili>.-*  not  do  justice  to  the  un- 
-<-l!i.>h,  ln-iH-iifciit  work  of  the  in- 
<li\iduul  monk,  and  to  the  unani- 
mity with  whirh  the  modern  world 
has  decided  against  all  exceptional 
priv  ili 'iv-i  f'"'  tlii-se  communities. 
O.  O.  Ooulton 

•'/nifln/.      I. iii-  in   a  Modern 

J.      McCabe,        1898; 

1  ii-isin:  Its  Ideals  and  History, 

HUM-!.,  Kng.  trans.  E.  K. 
Kellrtt,  1901  ;  English  Monastic 

\bbot  Gasquet,  1904;  The 
Kvolution  of  the  Monastic  Ideal 
from  the  Kurliest  Times  to  the 
Coming  of  the  Friars,  H.  B.  Work- 
iinm.  1913  ;  Visitation  of  Religious 

.  i-il.  A.  H.  Thompson  (pub. 
Lincoln  Meeord  Society),  1918,  etc. 

Monastir,  BITOLIA  OB  BITOLJ. 

Tiiuri     cf     Sri  l>ia,     Yugo-Slavia. 
I  .".'i    in.    N.W.    of   Salonica,   with 
wliirh  it  is  joined  by  rail,  it  was 
1   the  capital  of  a  vilayet  of  the  same 
name,  while  Macedonia  was  under 
!  Turkish    rule,  and   was  of  impor- 
|  tance    both    militarily   and    com- 
mercially.  It  was  a  Turkish  depot, 
had  manufactures  of  leather  and 
J  carpets,  and  exported  grain.   It  was 
all  allotted  to  Serbia  by  the  treaty 
;  of  Bukarest,  1913.  During  the  Great 
i   War  it  was  taken  by  the  Bulgarians 
in  Dec.,  1915,  and  regained  by  the 
Allies  Nov.   19,  191G.     See  Serbia, 
Conquest  of. 

Monastir,  BATTLE  OF.  Serbian 
victory  over  the  Turks  in  the  first 
Balkan  war  in  Nov.,  1912.  The  main 
Sei  Man  army,  after  its  victory  over 
the  Turks  at  Kumanovo,  Oct.  23-24, 
1912,  advanced  towards  Monastir 
in  three  columns,  one  of  which  took 
Tetovo  on  Nov.  1,  and  another 
Krushcvo  on  Nov.  6,  Prilcp  being 
occupied  on  the  previous  day.  The 
Turks,  commanded  by  Ali  Riza, 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  N. 
of  Monastir,  on  a  front  of  16  m. 

The  Serbs  attacked  on  Nov.  15, 
and  next  day  made  a  successful 
assault  on  the  Turks'  left  wing. 
On  Nov.  17  a  Turkish  counter- 
attack was  repulsed,  and  the  Serbs 
advanced  across  the  flooded  Seven- 
itza,  the  water  in  places  coming  up 
to  their  necks.  A  general  attack 
by  the  Serbs  on  Nov.  18  drove  in 
the  centre  of  the  Turks,  who  broke 
and  fled,  and  the  victors  entered 
Monastir.  In  this  battle  the  Ser- 
bians took  8,000  prisoners  and 
about  100  guns ;  their  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded  were  5,000, 
while  those  of  the  Turks  were  7,000. 
See  Balkan  Wars. 

Monastir,  CAPTURE  OF.  Allied 
victory  over  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
Great  War,  November,  1916.  After 
the  capture  of  Fiorina,  Sept.  18, 
1916,  by  the  Allies,  French  and 
Russian  forces  on  the  plain  and 


Serbian  troops  in  the  Moglena  Mt«. 
on  tho  K.  advanced  in  the  attack 
on  Monaatir,  which  the  Bulgarians 
had  occupied  on  Nov.  2, 1915.  Both 
tho  Bulgarian  positions  could  be 
iiirm-fl  from  the  mountains  E.  of  the 
city,  and  the  mostimportantof  these 
mountains,  the  commanding  height 
of  Kavmakchalan,  had  been  cap- 
in  ic<l  by  the  Serbians  on  the  day 
that  Fiorina  fell  to  the  Allies. 

Throughout  the  closing  days  of 
Sept.  the  Bulgarians  tried,  without 
success,  to  regain  Kavmakchalan. 
On  Sept.  30  the  Serbians,  under 
Gen.  Mishitch,  held  the  whole  of 
this  mountain,  and  on  Oct.  3  the 
Bulgarians  abandoned  the  Starkov 
Grob  ridge,  the  Serbians  pushing 
on  to  Petalino  and  tho  Tcherna 
bend.  By  Oct.  8  the  French  were 
within  striking  distance  of  Kenali. 
After  continuous  heavy  fighting 


Monazite.  In  mineralogy,  the 
name  of  an  anhydrous  phosphate 
of  the  cerium  group  of  metals, 
chiefly  cerium  and  lanthanum. 
Yellow,  red,  or  reddish-brown  in 
colour,  monazite  contains  the  rare 
earths  used  in  tho  manufacture  of 
gas  mantles.  A  constituent  of 
gneisses,  granites,  and  pegmatites, 
it  is  found  in  Brazil,  the  U.S.A., 
Norway,  Silesia,  Australia,  etc. 
The  deposits  in  N.  Carolina  are 
found  in  river  sands,  and  are  ob- 
tained by  placer  washing  in  a 
similar  way  to  gold  washing. 

Monboddo,  JAMES  BURNETT, 
LORD  (1714-99).  Scottish  lawyer. 
Born  at  Monboddo,  Kincardine.- 
shire,  he  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Edinburgh.  Called  to  the  bar, 
he  rapidly  acquired  distinction, 
and  in  1767  became  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion. Far  in  advance  of  his  age, 


Monastir,  Yugo-Slavia.     General  view  of  the  Serbian  town,  the  scene  of  much 
fighting  in  the  Balkan  War  of  1912  and  the  Great  War 


the  Serbians  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Tcherna  between  Oct.  9-17. 
Meanwhile,  on  Oct.  14,  the  French 
and  Russians  had  assaulted  the 
Kenali  line,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  take  it  by  a  frontal  attack. 

In  the  mountains,  fighting,  in 
which  Gardilovo  was  taken  and  lost, 
and  bad  weather  delayed  the  ad- 
vance of  Mishitch,  who,  however, 
drove  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
Chuke  heights  on  Nov.  10,  and, 
beating  down  several  counter- 
attacks, pushed  on  N.,  taking  Iven, 
Nov.  12,  and  Tepavci,  Nov.  13-14. 
The  Bulgarians  at  Kenali  were  hope- 
lessly outflanked,  and  on  Nov.  14 
they  withdrew  to  the  Bistritza,  with 
the  French  and  Russians  on  their 
heels.  Again  the  Serbians  advanced 
among  the  hills  and  outflanked 
Monastir  itself.  Finding  it  thus 
untenable,  the  Bulgarians  hastily 
evacuated  the  city,  and  French 
troops  occupied  it  on  Nov.  19.  See 
Salonica,  Expedition  to ;  Serbia, 
Conquest  of. 


he  studied  the  origins  of  mankind 
from  a  new  standpoint,  and  enun- 
ciated his  views  boldly  in  The 
Origin  and 
Prog  ress  of 
Language, 
1773,  and  An- 
cient Meta- 
physics, 1779- 
99.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo died 
May  26,  1799. 
He  is  most 
generally  re- 
membered 
fromBoswelTsfrequentreferencesto 
his  theories  of  human  origin  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  comments  on  the  same. 

Moncalieri.  Town  of  Italy, 
in  the  prov.  of  Turin.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Po,  5  m.  by  rly.  S.  of  the 
city  of  Turin.  On  a  height  above 
the  town  is  a  royal  palace  dating 
from  1470,  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  containing  a  fine  series  of 
pictures  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  Pop.  12,900. 


Lord  Monboddo, 
Scottish  lawyer 
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Mdnch  (Ger.,  Monk).  Mt.  peak 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  It  rises  between  the 
Eiger  and  the  Jungfrau,  has  an  alt. 
of  13,468  ft.,  and  is  covered  with 
snow  and  icefields.  The  first  ascent 
was  accomplished  by  Forges  in 
1857.  The  passage  of  the  Monch- 
joch  Pass  from  Grindelwa'.d  to  the 
Eggishorn  Hotel  is  comparatively 
easy.  See  Eiger. 

Monchique.  Town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  dist.  of  Faro  and  the  prov. 
of  Algarve.  It  is  12  m.  by  road  N. 
of  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao  and  13 
m.  S.  of  the  station  on  the  Lisbon 
rly.  Beautifully  situated  on  a  spur 
of  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  alt. 
1,476  ft.,  it  is  a  noted  health  resort. 
There  is  a  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil, 
oranges,  etc.  At  Caldas  de  Mon- 
chique, 5  m.  to  the  S.  (alt.  820  ft.), 
are  hot  sulphur  springs,  famous  for 
their  curative  properties  in  skin 
diseases.  Pop.  7,000. 

Monchiquite.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  fine-grained  rock  belong- 
ing to  the  lamprophyres.     It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  olivine  and  purplish 
augite,  while  some  varieties  con- 
tain   hauyne    but    none    contain 
felspar.      The    rock    is    so  called 
from  the  Serra  de  Monchique  in 
Portugal.    Sec  Lamprophyres. 

Monchy-le-Preux.    Village  of 
France,  in    the    dept.    of    Pas-de- 
Calais.     Situated  5  m.  E.  of  Arras 
immediately  N.  of  the  Arras-Cam- 
brai  road,  the  village  and  heights, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a 
series  of  fortresses  by  the  Germans, 
were  captured  by  the  British,  April 
11,  1917,  and  held  against  German 
counter-attacks.   The  British  with- 
drew from  it  in  March,  1918,  and 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  divisions 
recovered  it  on  Aug.  26.    The  vil- 
lage has  been  "  adopted  "  by  the  Isle 
of  Wight  under  the  British  League 
of  Help  scheme,  and  a  cairn  erected 
on   the    village    square    commem- 
orates the  exploits  of  the  British 
37th  division.  See  Arras,  Battles  of. 
Monck,       CHAKLES       STANLEY 
MONOK,   4TH  VISCOTTNT  (1819-94). 
British     administrator.      Born   at 
____________^.__       Templemore, 

T  i  p  p  e  r  a  r  v, 
Oct.  10,  1819, 
the  eldest  son 
of  the  3rd 
viscount,  he' 
was  educated 
at  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Dublin, 
and  became  a 
barrister.  In 
1849  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the 
Irish  title,  and  in  1852  became  M.P. 
for  Portsmouth,  being  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1855-58.  In  1861  he 
became  governor  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  1867-68  was 


4th  Viscount  Monck, 
British  administrator 


Monch,  Switzerland.     The  snow-clad 

peak  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  seen 

from  Interlaken 

the  first  govern  or- general  of  the  new 
dominion.  He  was  made  a  baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1866.  He 
died  Nov.  29,  1894,  his  elder  son 
succeeding  to  the  peerage. 

Moncton.  City  and  port  of  entry 
of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  It 
stands  on  the  Petitcodiac  river,  89 
m.  from  St.  John  and  650  from 
Montreal,  with  a  station  on  the 
Intercolonial  Rly.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  that  line,  which  has 
its  workshops  here,  and  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  national 
system  of  which  it  forms  part. 
There  is  a  good  harbour,  and  the 
town  has  manufactures  of  machi- 
nery, corn  mills,  lumber  mills,  etc. 
Pop.  11,300. 

Mond,  SIB  ALFRED  MORITZ  (b. 
1868).  British  politician.  Born  at 
Farnworth,  Lanes.,  Oct.  23,  1868, 
a  son  of  Lud- 
wig  Mond,  the 
scientist,  he 
was  educated 
at  Cheltenham 
College  and  S. 
John's  Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge, and 
became  a  bar- 
rister, being 
also  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  In 
1906  he  was  elected  Liberal  M.P. 
for  Chester,  and  in  1910  for  Swan- 
sea, being  created  a  baronet  in  the 
latter  year.  Tn  1916  Mond  joined 
the  coalition  government  as  first 
commissioner  of  works.  He  was 
minister  of  health  from  March, 
1921,  to  Oct.,  1922. 

Mond,  LTJDWIG  (1839-1909). 
German  chemist.  Born  at  Cassel, 
Germany,  March  7,  1839,  and 


Sir  Alfred  Mond, 

British  politician 

Rustell 


Ludwig  Mond, 
German  chemist 


educated  at  Marburg  and  Heidel- 
berg universities,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1862  to  introduce  a  process 
for  the  re- 
covery  of 
sulphur  from 
alkali  waste, 
and  in  1873,  in 
partnership 
with  Sir  John 
Brunner,  erec- 
ted works 
near  North  - 
wich  for  the 
man  uf  acture 
of  soda  by  the  Elliott  A  Fry 

Snlvay  or  ammonia  process.  Mond 
also  invented  a  cheap  source  of 
power  from  small  coal,  utilising 
the  ammonia  produced  during  the 
process,  and  discovered  a  method 
of  recovering  nickel  from  low- 
grade  ores.  In  1896  lie  founded 
the  Davy-Faraday  Research  La- 
boratory in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Institution,  London.  He 
became  a  naturalised  British  sub- 
ject in  1867,  and  died  in  London 
Dec.  11,  1909.  See  Brunner,  Sir 
John ;  Soda. 

Monday.  Second  day  of  the 
week.  The  word  comes  from  A.S. 
Monandaeg  (moon's  day)  and 
corresponds  to  the  Lat.  Dies 
Lvnae,  cf.  Fr.  lundi.  The  name 
Black  Monday  was  originally 
given  to  Easter  Monday,  April  14, 
1360,  from  the  darkness  and  cold 
experienced  by  Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land when  lying  with  his  host  be- 
fore Paris.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  day  before  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  called  Collop  Monday,  from 
the  collops  then  eaten.  The 
expressions  "  Cobbler's  Monday  " 
and  "  Saint  Monday  "  in  the  sense 
of  a  holiday  are,  perhaps,  attribu- 
table to  the  old  story  of  the  cobblers 
who,  knowing  only  that  their 
patron  saint's  day  fell  on  a  Monday, 
made  sure  of  not  missing  it  by  keep- 
ing every  Monday  a  holiday. 

Mondego.  River  of  Portugal. 
It  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
and  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  S.W. 
past  Coimbra  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Figueirada  Foz.  Length  130m. 
Mondonedo.  City  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lugo.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Masma,  12  m.  S.  of  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  28  m.  N.  of  Lugo. 
A  bishopric  from  the 
12th  century,  its  cathe- 
dral dates  only  from 
the  17th.  Its  Francis- 


Mondonedo  can  monastery  is  now 
arms  ("  used  as  a  public  school 
and  theatre.  Manufactures  include 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  lace ; 
marble  quarrying  is  an  important 
industry.  Captured  from  the  Moors 
in  858,  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1809.  Pop.  9,700. 
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Mondovi     (am-.      .'/  I 

(  'it y  n!  Italy,  in  tin-  piov.  of  ( 'nncii. 
Situated    mi    the    N.    slopi-i    of    the 

<n      Alp-,     in-  ir     1 1  «•     river 
Klleio,    17    in.    liy    ily.    !•> 
riiueo.    it    consists    of    an    upper 
town,   alt.    1,835  ft.,  and  a   ln\\<-r 
•own.   all.    l.L'SL1  ft.      It    In*  a    llilli 

i     eitadel,   a    ea'hednil,  and 
l.ishop's  palare.      The  indilst  lies  in- 

eh>de    tannin;,'    and    tho    niumife- 

i      t'-\til'-s,      poltciy.      papiT. 

rnajoliea,  ami  Miarliinri y.     Mondovi 

:•    of    t!u-    .Mon*    IJeualis 

printing  press,  established  in  1472. 
II. -iv.    April   21,  17%,  tho    French 
i  aim  1 1    a   victory   over    the    Sar- 
dinians.     Pop.  10,600. 

Monessen.      Bor.   of  Pennsyl- 
v.inia.  I'.S.A..  in  Westmoreland  co. 
()n  the  .Mniiongahela  river,  40  m. 
S.  of  Pittsburg,  it  is  served  by  the 
I'ittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Klys.      It  lias  steel, 
tin  plate,  and  brick   works,   foun- 
dries,  machine  shops,  and  lumber 
mills.     Pop.  18,000. 

Monet,  CLAUDE  OSCAR  (b.  1840). 
Freneh   painter.     Born  at  Havre, 
Nov.  14.  is  10,  he  received  his  first 
••••••Mwms^ «   instruction 

from  Boudin, 
whom  he  met 
in  1855,  and 
in  1862  he  en- 
tered Gleyre's 
studio.  In 
1863  he  came 
into  contact 
with  Manet's 
work,  and  was 
greatly  in- 
his  new  method  of 
painting  in  bright  colours  laid  on  in 
separate  tones.  He  adopted  the 
method,  and  was  joined  by  Pissarro, 
Sisley,  Renoir,  etc.,  the  group  be- 
coming known  as  the  Impression- 
i  t*.  .Monet  was  the  real  founder  of 
Impressionism. 

Among  his  first  pictures  were 
Dejeuner  sur  1'Herbe,  1866  ;  De- 
jeuner dans  un  interieur,  1868 ; 
and  figure  pictures,  Camille,  1866  ; 
and  \j&  Japonaise.  He  went  to 
live  by  the  Seine,  at  Argenteuil, 
Vetheuil,  and  Givernay,  and  paint- 
ed the  river  in  all  its  moods,  and  in 
1871  he  visited  England  to  study 
the  Thames,  of  which,  however, 
his  chief  pictures  were  painted 
diirinu'  a  later  visit,  1901-4.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  sea  and 
rocks  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
1884,  and  at  Belle-lie,  1886.  He 
painted  series  of  pictures  of  one 
subject  under  varying  effects  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  the  first 
series  being  The  Haystacks,  1890- 
91,  and  the  second  The  Facade  of 
Rouen  Cathedral.  Of  his  pictures, 
now  in  great  demand.  M.  Durand- 
Ruel  of  Paris  has  a  unique  collec- 
tion. See  Impressionism. 


Moneta,     KKSK-IO      TEODORE 
1918).    Italian  pul.ii 


Claude  0.  Monet, 
French  painter 


Ernesto  T.  Moneta, 
Italian  publicist 


at    Milan,     he 
served     with 

Carilialdi,  and 
was  in  the 
MI  arinv, 
isc.l  i;7.  Re 
edited  La  Lib- 
era  Parola, 
1860-61,  and 
was  director  of 
HSecolo,1867- 


%.  ThriMi'_'hont  his  life  he  devoted 
liim-elf  to  tin-  propagation  of  peace, 
and  presided  at  the  Milan  int'-r- 
national  eoirjres*,  1906.  In  1907 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace 
prize.  A  warm  mpport'-r  of  Italy's 
participation  in  •  War  in 

1915,  he  died  at  Milan,  Feb.  10, 1918. 

Monetary  Union. 
/jf  .states  to  enable  them  to  use  a 
common  monetary  standard.  The 
best  known  is  the  Latin  Union  (q.v. ); 
there  is  also  a  Scandinavian  mone- 
tary union. 


MONEY:      THE      MEDIUM     OF     EXCHANGE 

Hartley  Withers,  Author,   The   Meaning  of  Money 
This  article  deals  with  money  in  the  economic  sense,  related  articles 
being  Credit ;  Exchange ;   Prices  ;    Wealth,  etc.     For  money  in  the 
other  sense  see    Coinage;   Numismatics;  and  the  articles  on  the 
various  coins.     See  also  Bagehut ;   Banking 


Money  is  a  device  for  facilitating 
that  exchange  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices which  is  essential  to  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  so  to  the 
specialisation  which  quickens  the 
development  of  production.  In 
primitive  times,  when  each  indi- 
vidual, or  family  group,  made  or 
provided  for  himself  or  itself  all 
the  goods  and  services  required, 
there  was  no  need  for  money.  Each 
man  got  or  grew  his  own  food, 
made  his  own  clothes,  and  built  his 
own  hut  or  other  shelter ;  con- 
sequently his  clothes,  food,  and 
shelter  were  rough  and  inadequate, 
and  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  life  only  became  possible  as 
mankind  began  to  congregate  in 
larger  groups,  and  individuals  with 
special  aptitudes  for  making  cer- 
tain goods  and  rendering  certain 
services  concentrated  their  activi- 
ties on  these  special  objects,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  goods  and 
services  provided  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  who  were  special- 
ising in  other  directions. 

The  division  of  labour  at  this 
early  stage  was  thus  facilitated  by 
the  system  of  barter,  or  exchange 
of  goods  for  goods.  The  smith  de- 
voted himself  to  making  tools  and 
weapons,  and  relied  on  supplying 
himself  with  food  and  clothes  and 
shelter  by  exchanging  his  product 
directly  for  food  provided  by  the 
farmer  and  the  hunter,  and  so  on. 
This  system  of  barter  had  its  ob- 
vious difficulties  and  limitations, 
which  would  arise,  for  example,  if 
the  smith  was  hungry,  but  the 
farmer  and  hunter  did  not  Avant 
tools.  In  such  circumstances  the 
smith  would  try  to  exchange  his 
product  for  some  article  which  the 
food  producers  would  want,  either 
for  immediate  consumption  or  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  would 
certainly  be  able  to  exchange  it 
into  anything  that  they  wanted. 
Thus  in  primitive  communities  the 


function  of  money  began  to  be 
performed  by  some  commodity  of 
general  use  and  acceptability,  and 
this  acceptability  is  still  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  money  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term. 

Among  commodities  fulfilling 
this  requirement  and  used  as  cur- 
rency we  find  bullets,  gunpowder, 
cattle,  cowrie  shells,  and  many- 
other  objects  that  have  been  gener- 
ally acceptable  because  they  were 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  At  a 
very  early  stage,  however,  the  at- 
tractions of  the  precious  metals  be- 
gan to  prevail,  with  their  appeal  to 
human  vanity,  which  made  them 
always  in  demand  for  inlaying  the 
armour  of  the  warrior,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  his  wives,  and  secur- 
ing the  favour  of  the  gods  when 
presented  as  gifts  to  their  temples. 
Their  other  advantages,  such  as 
their  power  of  resisting  wear  and 
tear,  and  of  being  melted  down 
and  divided  up  and  easily  carried, 
helped  to  secure  their  predomin- 
ance as  an  acceptable  medium  of 
exchange,  and  at  the  dawn  of  re- 
corded history  we  find  Abraham 
buying  a  field  in  which  to  bury 
Sara  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  for 
400  silver  shekels,  which  he  paid  to 
him  by  weight,  "  current  money 
with  the  merchant"  (Gen.  xxiii,  16). 

From  lumps  of  metal  exchanged 
by  weight  the  evolution  into  coin- 
age was  easy.  A  piece  of  metal  of  a 
certain  weight,  and  stamped  as 
such,  is  the  fiist  step,  from  which 
progress  is  easy  to  a  coin  stamped 
by  a  monarch  or  a  government,  and 
accepted  on  the  ereditof  the  author- 
ity which  stamp?  it  as  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  metal  of  a 
certain  fineness. 

,  As  long  as  money  is  confined  to 
coined  pieces  of  metal,  its  volume 
depends  entirely  on  the  supply  of 
those  metals,  and  thus  we  find  in 
the  course  of  monetary  history  that 
variations  in  the  supply  of  the 
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precious  metals  have  caused  great 
variations  in  the  general  level  of 
prices,  with  far-reaching  economic 
effects.  If  the  supply  of  money 
cannot  be  increased  as  fast  as  the 
production  of  other  goods,  the  buy- 
ing power  of  money  rises  and  the 
prices  of  other  goods  fall,  and  this 
fall  in  prices  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  industry.  Some  historians, 
indeed,  have  attributed  the  de- 
crepitude which  overtook  the 
Roman  Empire  to  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  additions  to  the  supply 
of  metals,  though  the  consequent 
rise  in  prices  has  a  stimulating  effect 
on  production,  have  led  to  inflation 
and  economic  disturbance. 

Coined  money,  however,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  commodity 
used  for  the  purpose  of  exchange, 
having  been  superseded,  except  for 
small  retail  transactions,  by  notes 
issued  by  banks  or  Governments, 
and  in  countries  at  a  high  state  of 
economic  civilization  by  cheques 
drawn  on  banks.  But  these  credit 
instruments,  as  they  are  called, 
only  won  the  essential  quality  of 
acceptability  by  being  at  all  times 
and  without  question  convertible 
on  demand  into  gold,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  gained  undisputed 
supremacy  over  silver  as  the  metal 
of  universal  acceptability.  Bank- 
notes are  believed  to  have  origin- 
ated from  the  custom  that  grew  up 
by  which  people  deposited  their 
stores  of  money  and  other  valu- 
ables in  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  the  medieval 
forerunners  of  the  bankers.  The 
receipts  given  by  the  goldsmiths 
against  deposits  of  money  began 
to  be  used  for  making  payments  by 
their  holders,  who  were  thus  saved 
the  trouble  of  going  and  taking 
money  from  goldsmiths  ;  this  pro- 
cess involved  no  economy  of  metal, 
since  the  receipt  represented  so 
much  metal  deposited. 

The  first  real  step  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  credit  system  was  taken 
when  the  goldsmiths  gave  to  bor- 
rowers, not  a  bagful  of  coins,  but  a 
paper  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum.  The  goldsmiths  were  en- 
couraged to  do  this  by  the  experi- 
ence which  had  taught  them  that 
their  promises  to  pay  would  pass 
current  as  money  and  would  not, 
for  some  time,  come  back  to  them 
for  payment ;  they  could  thus  keep 
a  considerable  amount  of  paper 
outstanding  against  a  much  smaller 
reserve  of  metal.  This  system, 
evolved  by  bankers,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  banking  by  note  issue,  which 
provided  the  community  with  a 
form  of  money  which  could  be  ex- 
panded to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent beyond  the  limits  of  the 
metallic  reserve  on  which  it  was 


based.  In  so  far  as  banknotes  were 
accepted  in  exchange  for  goods  and 
services  in  the  country  in  which 
they  were  current,  they  thus  per- 
formed exactly  the  same  service,  and 
had  the  same  effect  upon  prices, 
as  metallic  money,  and  should 
therefore,  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  be  included  within  any 
definition  of  money  that  is 
adopted. 

Some  economists,  however,  have 
maintained  that  the  title  money 
should  be  applied  only  to  coin  ; 
others,  again,  have  thought  that  it 
should  be  restricted  to  coin  and 
such  credit  instruments  as  are  legal 
tender,  and  so  have  to  be  accepted 
by  creditors  and  sellers  in  payment 
of  debts  or  for  goods  sold. 

Note  Issue  in  England 
In  England  legal  tender  money 
consists  of  gold  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  and  the  Treasury  notes 
(which  have  been  issued  since  the 
Great  War)  up  to  any  amount ;  of 
silver  up  to  40s.  ;  and  of  bronze  up 
to  Is.  The  note  issue  of  the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  very  strictly 
limited  under  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
every  note  above  a  certain  specified 
amount  has  to  be  represented  by 
its  exact  equivalent  in  metal. 
The  Bank  Act  allows  a  portion  of 
this  metal  to  be  in  silver,  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  in  fact  always  held 
in  gold.  The  limit  of  the  note  issue, 
which  might  be  backed  not  by 
metal  but  by  securities,  had  been 
raised  before  the  Great  War  to 
£18,450,000.  The  Bank  Act  was 
superseded  when  the  Great  War 
came  by  the  Currency  and  Notes 
Act  of  1914,  under  which  the  legal 
limit  on  the  Bank's  note  issue  was 
withdrawn,  and  Treasury  notes 
were  created.  But  it  has  been  re- 
commended by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter 
that  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  to  re-establish  the 
British  banking  system  more  or 
less  on  the  old  basis. 

Under  that  system  British 
money  consisted  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  Bank  of  England  notes 
(which  were  rarely  used  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services,  but  chiefly 
as  -reserves  hi  the  hands  of  the 
banks  against  demands  made  upon 
them  by  their  customers  for 
money),  and  cheques  drawn  on  the 
banks  by  their  customers.  By  these 
cheques  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  commercial  transactions  were 
settled,  and  the  cheque  thus  seems 
to  establish  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  money,  which  we  can 
define  as  any  article  or  token, 
whether  of  metal,  paper,  or  any 
other  substance,  which  is  commonly 
taken  in  payment  for  goods  and 
•services.  For  international  pur- 


poses  gold  seems  likely  to  be  the 
only  commodity  that  will  possess 
the  essential  quality  of  universal 
acceptability. 
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Money,  SIR  LEO  GEORGE 
CHIOZZA  (b.  1870).  British  politi- 
cian and  economist.  Born  at 
Genoa,  June  13,  1870,  of  mixed 
Italian  and  English  parentage,  he 
settled  in  England,  and  in  1903  as- 
sumed  the  additional  name  of 
Money.  In  1906  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  Liberal  M.P.  for  N.  Pad- 
dington,  and  represented  E. 
Northamptonshire,  1910-18.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he 
joined  the  R.N.V.R.,  and  after- 
wards served  on  various  govern- 
ment committees.  In  1915  he 
became  parliamentary  private  sec- 
retary to  Lloyd  George,  and  was 
knighted,  and  from  1916-18  was 
parliamentary  secretary  to  the 
ministry  of  shipping.  His  books 
imiiude  Riches  and  Poverty,  1905, 
insurance  versus  Poverty,  1912  ; 
The  Nation's  Wealth,  1914;  The 
Triumph  of  Nationalization,  1920. 

Money  Bill.  Any  proposal  put 
before  parliament  which  involves 
the  expenditure  of  public  money. 
The  rules  and  procedure  for  the 
passage  of  such  measures  into  law 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  bills 
thus  :  (1 )  They  must  be  introduced 
by  a  minister  of  the  crown  ;  no 
private  member  can  introduce  one. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  ministers 
are  responsible  for  finding  the 
necessary  money,  and  their  arrange- 
ments would  be  upset  if  they  had 
to  find  sums  which  were  no  part  of 
their  plans.  (2)  They  can  only 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  resolutions  of  1678  and  1860 
the  Commons  established  the  sole 
right  of  introducing  and  altering 
money  bills,  and  this  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Parliament  Act  of 
1911.  (3)  By  the  Parliament  Act 
the  House  of  Lords  was  deprived 
of  the  right  of  rejecting  money 
bills,  its  only  remaining  power  over 
them.  Disputes  as  to  whether  a 
certain  measure  is  or  is  not  a  money 
bill  are  now  avoided  by  a  defining 
clause  in  the  Parliament  Act  which 
further  leaves  the  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  See  Parlia- 
ment Act. 
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Moneylender.    One  who  lends 

ii\"iiry,  l>nt  rspr.  ially  one  who 
does  so  for  a  livelihood.  In  the 
I  aiii  it  Kingdom,  as  in  other 
I'liiiiitrii-s.  spi  ri-il  legislation  \i:\.~ 
iiml  niTi--ai v  fin  tin-protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  money- 
I •  -in  1  ITS.  By  the  Moneylenders 
Art  of  1900  a  moM>y  lender  in  de 
fined  as  a  person  wnose  business  is 
that  of  lending  money,  or  "  who 
:i.l\i  itises  or  announces  himself  or 
holds  himself  out  in  any  way  as 
( iii  i  \  ing  on  that  business."  Pawn- 
brokers, bankers,  insurance  com- 
panies, friendly  societies,  building 
societies,  loan  societies,  and  persons 
or  corporations  who  lend  money 
merely  incidentally  for  business 
purposes  are  expressly  excepted. 

A  moneylender  must  be  regis- 
tered at  Somerset  House  (England) 
or  the  offices  of  the  controller  of 
stamps,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 
His  name  and  address,  or  addresses, 
must  be  so  registered,  and  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  carries  on 
business  (a )without  registration, (6 ) 
at  any  address,  or  under  any  name 
other  than  those  registered.  If  a 
moneylender  lends  money  without 
being  registered,  or  if  he  carries  on 
his  business  from  an  unregistered 
address,  he  cannot  sue  for  the  debt. 

All  transactions  by  money- 
lenders may  be  revised  by  the 
courts,  who  may  reduce  any  rate 
of  interest  which  is  harsh,  uncon- 
scionable, or  excessive.  Transac- 
tions which  are  closed  may  be  re- 
opened. A  moneylender  must  not 
make  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment, under  penalty  of  being  de- 
prived, if  the  court  thinks  fit,  of 
the  profits  of  the  loan.  He  must 
always  furnish  the  borrower,  on 
demand,  with  a  true  copy  of  any 
document  connected  with  the  loan. 
It  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  in  every 
case  whether  interest  is  excessive  ; 
and  he  always  has  regard  to  the 
circumstances — such  as  the  risk 
undertaken  by  the  lender,  the 
security,  if  any,  and  the  like.  See 
Usury. 

Money  Order.  Document  issued 
at  certain  post  offices  to  enable  a 
person  to  send  money  to  someone 
else.  When  the  money  is  paid  in, 
the  names  of  the  payer  and  of  the 
payee  are  taken  down,  and  are  sent 
to  the  particular  office  at  which  the 
order  is  made  payable  ;  without 
this  advice  the  money  will  not  be 
paid.  Money  orders  are  thus  dif- 
ferent from  postal  orders,  which 
can  be  transferred  like  cash.  The 
highest  amount  for  which  a  money 
order  is  issued  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  £40,  and  the  charge  varies 
from  4d.  to  Is.  Money  orders  can 
be  sent  by  telegraph,  can,  like 
cheques,  be  crossed  for  greater 


-••runty,  an. I  .-an  be  sent  to  most 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
most  foreign  countries. 

Moneywort  OR  CREEPING 
JENNY  (Lysimachia  nummularia). 
l'i •!•  niiial  rrvr|)ing  herb  of  the  nat- 


Moneywort.     Stems  and  flowers 


ural  order  Primulaceae,  native  of 
Europe.  Its  prostrate  stems  creep 
to  a  length  of  about  two  ft.,  and 
bear  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves 
in  pairs,  and  cup-shaped,  solitary 
yellow  flowers.  A  species  often 
confused  with  it  is  the  yellow  pim- 
pernel (L.  nemorum),  with  shorter 
stems,  yellow  green  larger  leaves, 
and  smaller  flowers. 

Monfalcone.  Town  of  Italy, 
in  the  former  Austrian  crownland 
of  Gtirz  and  Gradisca.  It  is  10  m 
S.W.  of  Gorizia  and  16  m.  N.W.  of 
Trieste,  near  the  Adriatic,  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  waters,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  Great  War 
Italian  destroyers  shelled  its  ship- 
yards and  Italian  airmen  raided  it. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Italians,  June 
9,  1915,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Austrians,  Oct.  24,  1917.  It  p'assed 
to  Italy  when  Austria  was  de- 
prived of  Gorz  and  Gradisca  under 
the  peace  treaty,  July  16,  1920. 
Pop.  5,200.  See  Caporetto,  Battle 
of  ;  Gorizia  ;  Italy. 

Monforte  de  Lena  us.  Town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Lugo.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Cabe,  and  is  a 
junction  on  the  rly.  from  Leon, 
148  m.  to  the  E.,  to  Corunna  and 
Vigo.  It  has  ruins  of  a  medieval 
castle,  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
now  utilised  as  a  hospital,  a  fine 
Renaissance  church,  and  a  Jesuit 
college.  Chocolate  and  linen  are 
manufactured,  and  there  is  trade  in 
timber  and  cattle.  Pop.  13,800. 

Mongolia.  Most  S.  prov.  of 
the  Anglo-  Egyptian  Sudan.  It  con- 
tains the  districts  of  Bor,  Kajo 
Kaji,  Latuka,  Mongalla,  Moru- 
Tombe,  Rejaf,  and  Yei  River.  The 
enclave  of  Lado,  formerly  under 
Belgian  administration,  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  prov.  of  Mongalla. 
The  capital  is  Mongalla,  on  the 
White  Nile,  1,056  m.  S.  of  Khartum. 
Area,  63,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  207,400. 


Oaspard  Monge, 

French  mathematician 


Monge,  OASPARD  (1740-1818). 
French  mathematician.  Born  at 
Beaune,  May  10,  1746,  he  WM 
educated  a  t  <-«HMR 
Lyons,  where, 
at  the  age  of 
16,  he  became 
teacher  of 
physics.  1  n 
1765  he 
•tudied  at  the 
military  school 
of  engineering 
a  t  Mezierea, 
where,  three 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and,  in  1771, 
of  physics.  In  1783  he  moved  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  already  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  became  examiner  of  naval 
pupils.  Here  he  wrote  his  Traite 
elementaire  de  la  Statique,  1786. 
He  was  minister  of  marine  1792- 
93,  when  he  retired  to  prepare  plans 
and  materiel  for  the  public  defence. 

After  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1796  to 
receive  the  Napoleonic  plunder 
of  antiquities  and  objets  (Tart,  he 
accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Kgypt 
and  Syria,  and  returned  to  'the 
Polytechnique  in  1798.  In  1805 
he  was  made  a  senator  and  Comte 
de  Pelouse,  but  lost  both  dignities 
on  the  Restoration.  He  died  July 
28,  1818.  Pron.  Monj. 

Monghyr.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India,  in  the  Bhagalpur  division, 
Bihar  and  Orissa.  The  dist.  is  a 
low-lying  alluvial  tract  drained  by 
the  Ganges.  Nearly  half  the  culti- 
vated area  yields  two  crops  annual- 
ly. Rice,  maize,  and  tobacco  are  the 
most  important.  The  town  is  an 
important  trading  centre  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here 
crossed  by  the  rly.,  and  opposite 
the  entry  of  the  Burh  Gandak 
river,  and  contains  an  up-to-date 
cigarette  factory,  which  works  the 
increasing  supplies  of  locally  grown 
tobacco.  From  the  12th  to  the 
18th  century  it  was  a  Mahomedan 
stronghold.  Area,  3,922  sq.  m.  Pop. 
dist.  2,132,900;  town,  46,900. 

Mongol.  Name  denoting  a 
racial  stock  in  Mongolia,  with  off- 
shoots in  the  Manchurian  Amur 
province  and  in  Chinese  Turki- 
stan.  Estimated  (1911)  at 
1,800,000,  they  form,  with  the 
Turkic  and  Tungus  stocks,  the 
round-headed  Altaian  branch  of 
the  straight-haired  yellow  race. 
The  coarse,  black  hair  is  scanty 
except  on  the  scalp.  The  character- 
istic Mongolian  fold  of  skin  over 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and 
the  lifted  outer  angle,  produce  the 
well-known  slant-eyed  effect. 

Sturdy,  flat-faced,  with  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  they  comprise 
W.  Mongols  or  Kalmucks,  and  E. 
Mongols,  including  the  six  inner 
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leagues,  the  Chakhar,  and  the 
outer  Khalkas.  The  Buryat  are 
much  Siberianised.  Nomad  tent- 
dwelling  hunters  and  herdsmen, 
essentially  shamanist,  their  vigour 
has  been  sapped  by  lamaism  ;  in 
Afghan  Turkistan  the  Airnak  and 
Hazara  are  moslemised.  Cradled 
in  the  upper  Amur  basin,  they 
shared  in  the  political  confedera- 
cies which  dominated  Central  Asia 
for  centuries  and,  under  Jenghiz 
Khan  and  his  successors,  extended 
the  13th  century  empire  of  Tar- 
tary  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
Pacific.  Under  Kublai  Khan  a 
Mongol  dynasty,  1280-1368,  was 
imposed  upon  China.  Their  Altaic 
language  is  written  in  syllabic 
signs  resembling  knots  on  the  left 
of  a  vertical  stem,  based  upon 
Uiguric,  and  introduced  in  1240. 

In  various  forms — Mongolian, 
Mongoloid — the  term  also  desig- 
nates the  whole  yellow  race,  one 
of  the  three  primary  divisions  of 
mankind.  In  this  sense  it  em- 
bra?es,  besides  the  Altaians,  num- 
erous stocks  marked  by  much 
racial  admixture,  climatic  and 
linguistic  differentiation,  and  cul- 
tural development,  such  as  the 
practice  of  agriculture  or  seafaring. 
Thus  the  northern  Mongols  in- 
clude, witli  the  Altaians,  the 
Koreans  and  Japanese,  the  Finno- 
Ugrians,  the  Palaeasiatic  or  E. 
Siberians,  and  more  remotely  the 
Eskimos  and  American  Indians. 
The  southern  Mongols  comprise  the 
Tibetan,  Chinese,  and  Indo-Chinese 
peoples,  and  more  remotely  the 
Malays.  See  Asia  :  Ethnology  ; 
Kalmuk ;  consult  also  The  Mon- 
gols, a  history,  J.  Curtin,  1908. 


Mongolia.  Outlying  region  of 
N.  China.  It  is  an  extensive  area 
surrounding  the  desert  of  Gobi  in 
Central  Asia:  At  an  alt.  of  3,000  ft. 
it  forms  an  intermediate  region  be- 
tween the  high  plateau  of  Tibet 
and  the  Arctic  lowland  of  Siberia. 
In  winter  the  cold  mmi^^mes* 
is  intense  ;  in  sum- 
mer the  slight  rains 
produce  pasture 
and  fodder  shrubs 
for  the  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  and  camels 
of  the  nomadic 
inhabitants,  Mon- 
gols or  Kalmuks. 
The  Irtish  and 
Selenga  arc  the 
chief  rivers.  Urga,  the  chief  town, 
trades  with  Kiakhta,  on  the 
Siberian  frontier,  chiefly  in  wool, 
skins,  and  furs.  In  1917  a  motor- 
car freight  service  ran  during  the 
summer  from  Urga  to  Kurgan. 

Outer  Mongolia,  a  vast  area  with 
indefinite  boundaries  on  the  Chinese 
side,  declared  for  an  autonomous 
government  about  the  end  of  1911. 
This  declaration  received  Russian 
support,  and  various  conventions 
were  made  with  Russia  and  China, 
1912-15,  which  defined  Chinese 
suzerainty,  secured  Mongolia  from 
colonisation  by  Russia  or  China, 
and  promised  Russian  financial 
assistance  in  building  rlys.  In  these 
negotiations  Outer  Mongolia  was 
held  to  be  the  dists.  formerly  ad- 
ministered by  Chinese  officials  from 
Urga,  Kobdo,  and  Ulyasutai.  In 
1919  China  cancelled  these  agree- 
ments. At  the  end  of  1924  a  Soviet 
government  was  set  up.  Area 
1,368,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,500,000. 


Bibliography.  Unknown  Mongolia, 
D.  Carruthers,  1913;  A  Tour  in 
Mongolia,  B.  Gull,  1920:  Old  Tartar 
Trails,  S.  A.  Kent,  1920. 

Mongoose  (Herpeses  griseus). 
Small  carnivorous  mammal  of  the 
family  Viverridae,  which  includes 


Mongoose.    Specimen  of   Herpestes   urva,   a  variety 
which  lives  on  crabs  and  shell-fish 

the  civet-cats,  and  is  restricted  to 
the  Old  World.  More  closely  allied 
to  the  ichneumon,  the  Indian  mon- 
goose is  a  smaller  animal  with 
greyish  fur  and  long,  bushy  tail. 
It  is  famous  for  the  prowess  it  dis- 
plays in  destroying  snakes,  even 
the  deadly  cobra  failing  to  use  its 
natural  defence  against  an  enemy 
so  agile.  See  Civet. 

Monica  (332-387).  Saint  and 
mother  of  S.  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
Born  of  pious  parents  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, she  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Patricius,  who  became 
converted  through  her  good  exam- 
ple. She  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  famous  as  S.  Augustine 
(q.v. ),  always  attributed  his  con- 
version to  her  prayers. 

Monier- Williams,  SIR  MONIER 
(1819  99).  British  Orientalist.  Born 
in  Bombay,  Nov.  12,  1819,  he  came 
to  England  when  a  child,  and  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He 


Mongolia.     Map  of  the  extensive  region  of  Northern  China  separating  that  republic  from  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
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Sir  M.  Monier- 

Williiinis. 
British  Orientalist 


was  succeasiv  ly  < 

tal    lan^ua^es    at     the    Ka*t     India 
Ihnli  \  I'ln  \  ,    and    i  •! 

krit  at  <  Kt-if.l, 
where  tin-   In 

ill. Ml      Institute 

was    founded 
mainly   at  hU 
i  in.  Hi' 
\i.ril  11, 

IVM    Upmost 

i  in  p  ci  r  t  a  n  t 
works  a  re  Hin- 
duism,    1877  ; 
B  n  il  dhis  in. 
1890;     Hi  ah 
inaiiisin,    1891  ;     Indian    Wisdom, 
and  Sanskrit-English   Die- 
In  mary,    Is'.i'.t. 

Monifieth.  Police  burgh  of  For- 
fiirshire,  Scotland.  It  stands  on 
tin  N.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  G  m. 
iniiii  Dundee,  and  has  a  station  on 
tin-  N.B.  Rly.  The  industries  in- 
clude jute  mills  and  machinery 
works.  Until  the  19th  century  it 
was  a  seaside  village  Pop.  3,100. 
Monism  (Gr.  tnonos,  alone, 
siiiL'lt • ).  Theory  which  refers  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  to  a 
sim.de  principle,  whatever  this  prin- 
ciple may  be.  Thus  materialists, 
pantheists,  idealists,  hylozoists, are 
all  numists.  Monism  is  thus  op- 
posed to  duality  and  plurality. 
While  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  contraries  (body  and 
soul,  mind  and  matter)  it  attempts 
to  remove  them  by  explaining  them 
as  modifications  of  a  single  funda- 
mental principle.  Thus,  mind 
and  matter  and  their  phenomena 
are  manifestations  of  some  one 
substance  which  is  neither.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  that  view 
of  the  world  which,  denying  any- 
thing transcendent  (beyond  the 
material  universe),  regards  the 
world  as  a  connected  whole  varying 
in  accordance  with  fixed  laws 
inherent  in  itself,  to  which  ev°n 
man  is  subject.  See  Theism. 

Monist,  THE.  Anglo-American 
•  pi  n  terly  magazine.  Founded  in 
1890  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  published 
in  London  and  Chicago,  and  de- 
roted  to  the  discussion  of  various 
aspects  of  monism  and  other  philo- 
sophical questions,  it  is  issued  in 
England  by  the  Open  Court  Co., 
149,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Monitor  (Varanus).  Genus  of 
irge  lizards  of  the  family  Var- 
anidae.  Including  about  30  species, 
they  are  found  in  Africa,  Southern 


Asia,  Australasia,  and  Oceania. 
I>iMiiit.'iiiilied  1mm  other  li/anls 
by  their  lonu  forked  tongue  which 
retracts  into  a  •  ith  a< 

in  the  snakes,  they  are  long  in 
the  body,  have  no  dorsal  en 
thickly  covered  with  smull  scales. 
and  >omc  attain  a  length  of  over  6 
ft.  In  colour  they  range  from 
blackish  to  greenish  brown  and 
L'rey.  Most  of  them  live  in  burrows 
ii'-.-ir  water,  and  are  carnivorous, 
rating  birds,  small  mammal 
and  frogs.  Monitors  swim  well  with 
the  aid  of  their  long  and  powerful 
tails,  used  also  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence. They  are  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives in  some  parts  of  India,  and 
their  eggs  are  highly  esteemed  in 
Burma.  See  Lizard,  colour  plate. 

Monitor.  Armoured  vessel  of 
slow  speed,  light  draught,  and  low 
freeboard,  designed  to  operate  in 
shallow  waters.  Her  sides  are 


Monitor  employed  by  the  British  Navy.     H.M.S.  General 
Wolfe,  carrying  an  18-in.  gun 

Abrahams,  Devonport 

heavily  "  blistered,"  i.e.  have  great, 
out-curving  bulges  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  torpedo 
attack.  Monitors  carry  only  one  or 
two  large  guns  and  offer  a  very  small 
target.  The  first  monitor  was  built 
by  John  Ericsson  and  used  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  As  the  result 
of  its  success  British  naval  experts 
urged  the  construction  of  a  similar 
type  of  ship,  and  out  of  this  really 
grew  the  turret-ship.  But  the 
monitor  proper  was  never  seriously 
developed,  and  previous  to  1914  the 
British  navy  possessed  only  a  few 
of  these  vessels.  The  first  to  be 
used  by  them  in  the  Great  War  were 
originally  built  for  the  Brazilian 
navy.  They  were  employed  on  the 
Belgian  coast,  1914  and  1918,  the 
Severn  (q.v. ),  Mersey  (q.v. ),  and 
Humber  being  conspicuous.  As 
the  Great  War  proceeded  more 


po\\ ci  ful  monitor*  were  built,  until 
vessels  of  thi.s  kind  were  capable  of 
mounting  an  IX  in.  ^MJII.  They 
weir  later  di.spuM-d  of.  Sff.  Ameri- 
can Civil  War;  Ericsson,  John; 
Hamjiton  Roads;  Mcrrimac ; 
Navy,  British. 

Monk  (I &t.  inonarftiui,  from  Gr. 
IHIHUIH,  alone).  Solitary  person, 
ami  >pe.  iii.-ally  a  male  member  of  a 
monastic  community.  Originally  it 
was  applied  to  the  hermits  who 
passed  their  lives  in  solitude  in 
-I'  'it  places.  At  a  later  date  these 
solitaries  were  collected  in  villages 
or  lauras,  where  they  dwelt  apart, 
but  met  for  divine  worship  and 
were  under  the  control  of  an  abbot. 
From  this  developed  the  practice  of 
living  in  community  in  a  coenobium 
or  monastery — but  the  old  name 
was  maintained. 

Until  the  13th  century  the  name 
monk   was   in   general    use   for   a 
i   member  of  a   re- 
ligious order,  but 
the    rise    of     the 
friars  introduced  a 
new   type   of    re- 
'•j   ligious  life,  and  the 
„   term    became   re- 
stricted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  older 
orders  of  enclosed 
monks  as   distin- 
guished from  the 
wandering    friars. 
Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  now  applied 
only  to  the  Bene- 
dictines   and    the 
various  ancient 
orders  which    have   sprung    from 
them,  or  were  modelled  on  the  Bene- 
dictine  Rule,   as    the  Cistercians, 
Augustinians,  and  Carthusians.  See 
Asceticism;     Benedictine;     Black 
Friar;     Carmelites;    Carthusians; 
Cluniac,  etc. ;  Hermit;  Monasticism. 
Monk,  GENERAL.  See  Albemarle. 
Monk    Bretton    OR     BURTON 
Urban  dist.  of  Yorkshire  (W.R.) 
It  is  2  m.  from  Barnsley.    Now  an 
industrial   area    with   textile   fac- 
tories,   it   has    the   remains   of   a 
monastery  founded  in  1157,  hence 
its  name.     Pop.  4,800. 

Monk  Bretton,  BARON.  British 
title  held  since  1884  by  the  family 
of  Dodson.  John  George  Dodson 
(1825-97),  the 


Monitor.     Specimen  of  Desert  Monitor,  Varanus  griseus 


son  of  Sir  John 
Dodson  (1780- 
1858),  a  promi- 
nent lawyer, 
was  born  Oct. 
18,1825.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  Christ 
Church,  Ox- 
ford, he  spent 
some  years  in 
travel,  and  in 
1857  entered 


2nd  Baron 

Monk  Bretton, 

British  politician 
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the  House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for 
Sussex.  He  remained  therein  until 
made  a  baron  in  1884.  As  a  Liberal 
minister,  he  was  financial  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  1873-74,  president 
of  the  local  government  board, 
1880-82,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy,  1882-84.  He  died  May  25, 
1897,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  William  (b.  1869),  who 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
1894-97,  and  was  later  an  alderman 
of  the  L.C.C. 

Monkey.  Popular  name  for  all 
mammals  of  the  order  Primates, 
with  the  exception  of  man  and  the 
anthropoid  apes.  Monkeys  gener 
ally  are  distinguished  from  man 
and  the  apes  by  their  smaller  size 
and  the  shape  of  the  molar  teeth, 
while  individual  groups  have  tails, 
naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks, 
and  cheek  pouches.  The  narrow, 
laterally  compressed  breastbone  in- 
variably distinguishes  the  skeleton 
It  is  usual  to  divide  the  monkeys 
into  two  great  families,  the  Cerco 
pithecidae  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  Cebidae  of  the  New.  The  main 
points  of  distinction  are  that  the 
nostrils  of  all  the  American  species 
are  more  widely  separated  and 
more  laterally  situated  than  in 
those  of  the  Old  World,  that  they 
have  four  more  teeth,  and  that 
none  of  them  have  the  cheek 
pouches  and  the  callosities  on  the 
buttocks  that  many  of  the  latter 
possess.  Many  of  them  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  species  belonging 
to  the  Old  World.  The  New  World 
monkeys  are,  however,  much  less 
agile  on  the  whole  than  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  neither  are  they 
as  intelligent. 

Monkeys  occur  throughout 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  American  continent.  In 
Europe  they  still  linger  on  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  but  were  for- 
merly much  more  widely  distri- 
buted, the  fossil  remains  of  one 
species  of  Macaque  occurring  in 
Essex.  Nearly  all  monkeys  are  ar- 
boreal in  habit,  and  most  of  them 
are  very  agile  in  their  movements. 
They  are  usually  found  in  small 
companies  under  the  leadership  of 
old  males.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  omnivorous,  fruit,  nuts,  and 
leaves  constituting  their  chief  diet ; 
but  insects  and  small  birds  are 
largely  eaten,  while  few  monkeys 
can  resist  the  temptation  of  rob- 
bing a  bird's  nest  of  its  eggs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
species,  monkeys  are  timid  and  in- 
offensive in  disposition.  » 

Economically  they  are  of  small 
importance,  though  the  skins  of 
certain  species  are  used  as  fur,  and 
in  some  districts  the  bodies  are 
eaten  by  the  natives.  They  often 


do  considerable  damage  to  orchards 
and  growing  crops.  As  pets,  mon- 
keys have  long  been  popular  on 
account  of  their  semi-human  ways 
and  amusing  antics  ;  but  their  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  usually  makes 
their  life  in  captivity  short.  See 
Animal ;  Ape  ;  Baboon  ;  Capuchin  ; 
Colobus ;  Douroucouli ;  Diana 
Monkey  ;  Howling  Monkey ;  Mam- 
mal, etc.  ;  Primates. 

Monkey  Flower  (Mimulus 
langsdorfii).  Perennial  riverside 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Scrophu- 


Monkey     Flower.          Foliage    and 
Bowers  of  the  N.  American  herb 

lariaceae.  Native  of  N.  America, 
it  has  oval-oblong,  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  tubular 
flowers  with  widely  expanded 
mouth.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
richly  spotted,  or  blotched  with 
crimson,  maroon,  or  purple.  M. 
moschatus,  a  much  smaller,  more 
delicate  plant,  is  the  familiar  musk 
of  window-gardens. 

Monkey  Pot  (Lecythis  ollaria). 
Large  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Myrtaceae,  native  of  tropical 
America.  It  has  alternate,  leathery 
leaves,  and  large  six-petalled 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  hard,  woody 
capsule  with  a  distinct  lid,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  used  as  a  water- 
vessel  by  the  natives.  When  the 


Monkey  Pot,  leaves  and  fruit.      In- 
set, seeds,  showing  thick  shell 

large,  bitter,  hard-shelled  seeds  are 
ripe,  the  lid  falls  off  to  allow  their 
escape.  L.  zabucajo  supplies  the 


Sapucai  nuts,  which  are  larger 
than,  and  superior  to,  Brazil  nuts. 
The  bark  of  L.  ollaria  consists  of 
many  thin  layers  of  a  papery 
material,  which  the  Indians  separ- 
ate and  use  for  cigarette  wrappers. 

Monkey  Puzzle  Tree.  Popular 
name  for  the  Chile  pine  (Araucaria 
imbricata).  A  native  of  Chile,  it 
was  introduced  into  Gt.  Britain  in 
1796.  It  needs  a  rich  soil.  See 
Chile  Pine. 

Mon-Khmer.  Sub-family  of 
agglutinative  languages  spoken  in 
S.E.  Asia.  It  forms  with  the 
Munda  sub-family  the  Austroasian 
family.  The  Mon  occupied  the 
Irawadi  valley  before  the  Bur- 
mese immigration ;  the  Khmec- 
are  a  mixed  Indonesian  people  in 
Cambodia.  In  India  (1911)  its 
seven  languages  were  spoken  by 
555,417  people  in  all,  including 
Mon,  179,444  ;  Palaung,  149,252  ; 
Wa,  16,511;  Khasi,  200,872; 
and  Nicobarese,  8,418.  Related 
dialects,  spoken  by  unenumerated 
aboriginal  tribes  in  Indo-China, 
are  remnants  of  the  speech 
dominant  in  Further  India  before 
the  Tibeto-Chinese  advent.  See 
Austric ;  Talaing. 

Monkhouse,  WILLIAM  COSMO 
(1840-1901).  British  poet  and 
critic.  Born  in  London,  March  18, 
1840,  his  father  was  a  solicitor. 
Educated  at  S.  Paul's  School,  he 
entered  the  board  of  trade  in 
1857;  and  eventually  became  an 
assistant  secretary  therein.  He 
died  July  2,  1901.  Monkhouse 
wrote  poems  and  a  novel,  A  Ques- 
tion of  Honour,  1868,  but  his  best 
work  was  probably  done  as  an  art 
critic.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Turner, 
1879  ;  The  Italian  Pre-Raphaelites, 
1887;  In  the  National  Gallery, 
1895  ;  and  British  Contemporary 
Artists,  1899,  as  well  as  many 
articles  for  The  Saturday  Review 
and  the  periodicals  devoted  to 
art.  Of  his  verses  The  Christ  upon 
the  Hill,  a  ballad,  may  be  men- 
tioned. Two  other  volumes  are 
A  Dream  of  Idleness  and  other 
Poems,  1865  ;  and  Corn  and  Pop- 
pies, 1890.  He  also  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  Leigh  Hunt,  1893. 

Monkland  Canal.  Waterway 
of  Scotland.  It  runs  from  Port 
Dundas  on  the  Clyde  in  Glasgow 
to  the  N.  Calder  river  at  Calder- 
bank,  passing  through  Coatbridge. 
It  is  part  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
navigation,  and  its  length  is  13  m. 
Begun  in  1761,  it  was  finished  in 
1790,  to  carry  the  coal  of  the 
Lanarkshire  coalfield.  In  1846  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  and  in  1867  the  united 
system  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cal.  Rly.  The  name  is  that  of 
two  large  parishes  in  Lanarkshire, 
New  and  Old.  Both  are  on  the  N. 
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Caldrr.  and  in  tin-  ciml  -minim: 
In  tin'  Middle  Ages  the 
land  lien-  iK'lonm'd  to  the  monks  of 
NCu  l.atilr,  drnrc  the  name. 

Monkshood(.  I  «"<(<"»'  napellut). 
IVn-nnial  herb  of  the  natural 
urdtT  Kaniiih-ularrar.  A  native  of 
Kmopo  and  Asia,  it  has  a  black, 
spindle-shaped  rootstock,  and  the 
.ilt.  mute  leaves  are  cut  into 
-liarply  toothed  lobes.  The  large, 
hood-shaped,  dark-blue  flowers  are 
i  littered  closely  round  the  upper 
>t  the  stem.  The  wliole 
plant  i>  virulently  poisonous,  and 
from  its  root  is  obtained  the  drug 
a.unitine.  See  Aconite. 

Monkwearmouth.  District  of 
Sundcrland.  Formerly  a  separate 
\  illume,  it  stands  on  the  N.  side  of 
id'  \\Var.  with  a  station  on  the 
\.  K  Kly.  A  bridge  over  the  river 
connects  it  with  Sunderland.  His- 
torically it  is  noteworthy  because 
in  the  7th  century  Benedict  Biscop 
founded  a  Benedictine  monastery 
here.  The  parish  church  of  S. 
Peter  stands  on  the  site,  and  con- 
tains a  porch  and  other  remains  of 
the  monastic  church.  Monkwear- 
mouth began  to  be  an  industrial 
i-i-nt iv  about  1775,  when  a  ship- 
building yard  was  opened.  Other 
industries  are  ironworks  and  coal 
mines.  See  Sunderland. 

Monmouth.  British  armoured 
cruiser.  She  was  laid  down  on  the 
Clyde  in  August,  1899,  launched 
in  Nov.,  1901,  and  first  com- 
missioned Dec.,  1903.  Her  length 
was  449  ft.;  beam,  66  ft.;  dis- 
placement, 9,800  tons.  H.p.  and 
speed  were  respectively  22,000 
and  22  knots,  the  armament  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  6-in.  guns  and 
two  torpedo-tubes,  and  the  side 
lour  being  4  ins.  thick.  At- 
at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  to  the  south-western 
squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
C.  Cradock,  she  was  lost  with  all 
hands  in  action  with  the  German 
squadron  under  Admiral  von  Spec 
off  Coronel,  Nov.  1,  1914,  Captain 
Frank  Brandt  being  in  command. 
When  last  seen  by  the  Glasgow,  the 
Monmouth  was  heading  towards 


lonmoutb.     British  armoured 
the  battle  off  Coronel,  Nov.  1, 

frlbt.  Soutklt* 
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the  German  lino,  with  the  object 
of  firing  her  torpedoes  at  the 
enemy  or  of  attracting  their  atten- 
tion while  the  Glasgow  got  away. 
See  Coronel,  Battle  of. 

Monmouth.  Mun.  borough  and 
the  county  town  of  Monmouth- 
shire. It  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Monnow  and 
the  Wye,  19  m. 
from  Hereford, 
with  stations  on 
the  G.W.  Rly.  It 
is  almost  sur- 
rounded  by  hills. 
Troy,  on  the  other 

„  ..  side  of  the  Mon- 

Monmouth  ami    now>    ig    parfc    of 

the  borough.    The  chief  buildings 
are  the  modern  church  of  S.  Mary, 
the    old    church    of    S.    Thomas 
Becket,  and   the       -....  , 
shire  hall.    There 
is  a   grammar 
school  founded  in 
the  17th  century, 
and  the  town  has 
statues  of  Henry 
V,  who  was  born 
in  the  castle  here, 
and  of  Hon.  C.  S. 
Rolls,    whose 
family   has    long 
been  connected 
with    it.      Little 
remains     of    the 
castle,  but  Mon- 
now bridge  is  still 
protected    by    a 
gateway      There  are  some  manu- 
factures.  Since  1921  it  has  been  an 
Anglican  diocese. 

Monmouth  was  fortified  by  the 
Saxons,  and  continued  to  be  a 
border  fortress  as  long  as  the  Welsh 
were  hostile  to  the  English.  It 
became  a  borough  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  was  first  represented  in 
Parliament  in  the  16th.  It  was 
long  famous  for  the  caps  made 
here,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare 
(Henry  V).  For  nearly  400  years 
it  has  held  an  annual  fair  in 
Whit-week.  Market  days,  Mon. 
and  Fri.  Pop.  5,300. 

Monmouth.  City  of  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Warren  co. 
It  is  L'S  111.  K.N.K. 
J  of  Burlington,  and 
is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy 
and  other  rlys. 
The  seat  of  Mon- 
mouth College,  it 
has  a  Federal 
building,  court- 
house,  city  hall, 
and  county 
library.  Agricul- 
tural implements, 
soap,  cigars,  and 
pottery  are  manu- 
factured, and  trade 
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in  agricultural  produce  and  cattle 
is  carried  on.  Settled  in  1825,  it 
waa  incorporated  in  1836,  and  be- 
came a  city  in  1852.  Pop.  8,100. 
Moumouth,  JAMBS  SCOTT,  DUKE 
OF  (1649-85).  English  prince.  The 
son  of  Charles  II  by  Lucy  Walter*, 
he  waa  born 
at  Rotterdam, 
April  9,  1649, 
during  his 
father's  exile. 
The  king  pro- 
vided for  him, 
although  some 
doubted  the 
paternity,  and 
after  the  Res-  Juan  Scott, 

toration  had  Duke  o!  M<">n>outh 
him  at  court.  In  1663  he  was  made 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  in  the  same 


cruiser  sunk  in 
1914 


Monmouth.    Fortified  13th  century  gateway  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Monnow 

year  was  provided  for  by  a  marriage 
to  Anne  Scott,  the  wealthy  countess 
of  Buccleuch,  being  created  duke 
of  Buccleuch.  He  saw  service  with 
the  fleet  in  the  short  war  with 
France  in  1678,  and  against  the 
Covenanters,  1679. 

When  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  became 
urgent,  Monmouth  was  taken  up 
by  Shaftesbury  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  exclude  James,  duke  of 
York.  Public 
feeling  ran 
high,  and  at 
one  time  Mon- 
mouth was  in 
banishment,  at 
another  he  was 
hailed  as  the 
coming  king. 
In  1683,  just 
after  the  Rye 
House  plot,  in 
which  he  was 
concerned,  the 
duke  took  re- 
fuge in  Hol- 
land, where  he 
was  when 
Charles  died 
and  James 
became  king. 
In  Holland 
Monmouth 
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Monmouth.  Silver 
medal  struck  by  his 
adherents  to  com- 
memorate the  exe- 
cution of  the  duke 
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met  Argyll  and  other  malcontents, 
and  an  expedition  to  England  was 
arranged.  The  duke  landed  at 
Lyme  Regis,  and  he  was  greeted  as 
King  Monmouth  in  the  western 
counties.  He  attacked  the  royal 
troops  at  Sedgemoor  without  suc- 
cess, July  6,  1685,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee.  He  reached  the  New  Forest, 
but  was  taken  at  Ringwood  and 
beheaded  in  London,  July  15,  1685. 
Monmouth  left  two  sons  :  James, 
earl  of  Dalkeith,  the  ancestor  of 
the  dukes  of  Buccleuch ;  and  Henry, 
earl  of  Deloraine.  See.  Sedgemoor; 
consult  also  Life,  G.  Roberts,  1844  ; 
King  Monmouth,  A.  Fea,  1902. 

Monmouthshire.  County  of 
England,  although  for  many  pur- 
poses regarded  as  part  of  Wales. 
In  the  W.  of 
the  country,  it 
is  bordered  by 
Wales  proper 
and  has  a  coast- 
1  i  n  e  on  the 
Severn  estuary 
of  21  m.  The 
surface  is  gener- 
a  1 1  y  hilly, 
especially  in  the  N.  and  N.W., 
where  several  summits  exceed  1,500 
ft.,  the  highest  being  the  Sugar 
Loaf.  Along  the  coast  it  is  pro- 
tected by  earthworks. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye, 
Usk,  Ebbw,  Rhymney.  and  Mon- 
now.  Monmouth  is  the  county 
town,  other  places  of  importance 
being  Chepstow,  Abergavenny, 
Tredegar,  Abertillery,  Abersychan, 
and  Ebbw  Vale.  The  urban 
districts  include  also  Abercarn, 
Bedwellty,  Blaenavon,  Llantar- 
nam,  Panteg,  Pontypool,  Risca, 
and  Rhymney.  The  chief  industry 
is  coal-mining,  the  S.  Wales  coal- 
field stretching  into  the  county. 
The  coal  is  found  in  the  valleys  in 
the  W.  of  the  county,  where  many 
populous  towns  have  sprung  up. 
Wheat,  rye,  and  other  crops  are 
grown,  but  much  land  is  given  up 
to  sheep.  Orchards  are  plentiful. 
Away  from  the  coalfield,  the 
county  contains  some  magnificent 
scenery.  It  is  served  by  the  G.W. 
and  L.  &  N.W.  Rlys.  and  by 
canals.  Five  members  are  returned 
to  Parliament.  It  is  in  the  Oxford 
circuit  and  the  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
Originally  part  of  the  Welsh 
kingdom  of  Gwent,  Monmouth- 
shire remained  in  Wales  until  made 
a  shire  in  1536.  It  had  been 
conquered  by  King  Harold,  and 
herein  the  Normans  built  a  number 
of  castles,  which  for  long  were 
maintained  to  protect  England 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh. 
The  most  notable  were  perhaps 
those  of  Chepstow,  Raglan,  Caldi- 
cot,  Abergavenny,  Penhow,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Skenfrith.  The  county 


Monmouthshire.     Map  o!  the  English  county  on  the  border  of  South  Wales 


contains  Tintern  and  Caerleon. 
Area,  546  sq.  m.  Pop.  450,700. 
In  literary  matters  the  county  is 
associated  with  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  William  Thomas,  the 
Welsh  poet.  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
imprisoned  in  Chepstow  Castle,  and 
the  Wye  inspired  Wordsworth's 
famous  lines  on  that  river. 

Bibliography.  Handbook  of  the 
Geography  and  History  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, A.  Morris,  1901  ; 
History  of  Monmouthshire,  J.  A. 
Bradney,  1904-11  ;  Historical  Tour 
through  Monmouthshire,  W.  Coxe, 
1904  ;  Shropshire,  Hereford,  and 
Monmouth,  A.  G.  Bradley,  1908. 

Monmouthshire  Regiment. 
Regiment  of  the  British  army, 
established  when  the  Territorial 
Force  was  organized  in  1907.  It 
consists  of  territorial  or  volunteer 
battalions  only,  and  in  1914  there 
were  three  of  these,  one  each  at 
Newport,  Pontypool,  and  Aber- 
gavenny. All  were  mobilised  in 
August  and  went  to  France  early 
in  1915.  The  1st  and  3rd  battalions 
were  attached  to  the  5th  Army 
Corps,  and  all  fought  near  Ypres  in 
April,  1915.  See  Territorial  Army. 

Monoceros  OB  THE  UNICORN. 
Large  constellation  lying  in  the 
celestial  equator  E.  of  Orion.  It 
is  without  any  conspicuous  stars, 
but  is  noted  for  its  multiple  stars, 
star  clusters,  and  nebulae. 


Monpchlamydeous  (Gr.  monos, 
alone,  single;  chlamys,  cloak).  Term 
applied  to  plants  whose  flowers 
have  a  single  envelope  or  calyx. 
See  Flower. 

Monochord  (Gr.  chords,  string). 
Musical  instrument  with  a  single 
vibrating  string.  On  this  the 
acoustical  intervals,  octave,  fifth, 
fourth,  major  third,  minor  third, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  mathe- 
matical ratio.  See  Acoustics  ; 
Harmonic  Series. 

Monochrome  (Gr.  chroma, 
colour).  In  art,  a  picture  executed 
in  different  tints  of  one  colour,  the 
tints  representing  light  and  shade. 
Thus  a  sepia  (q.v. )  drawing  is  a 
monochrome,  but  the  term  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  medium. 

Monocline  (Gr.  klinein,  to  in- 
cline). In  geology,  term  used  for  a 
change  in  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
strata  of  rocks,  which  afterwards 
continue  in  their  general  original 
direction.  Such  sudden  changes 
in  rock  strata  occur  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  a  large  scale.  See 
Geology  ;  Rocks. 

Monocoque  (Fr.,  single  shell). 
In  aeronautics,  term  applied  to 
aircraft  bodies  built  up  of  a  skin  of 
thin  veneer  wood  or  similar  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  a  single  shell, 
and  depending  on  the  strength  of 
the  skin  itself  instead  of  upon  an 
internal  framing. 
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Monocotyledon  (<!r.).     <)m •  <>\ 

tin-  tuo  well- marked  di\  isionsot  the 

.    ui    111. \\i-rinn    plants 

•  railed  fnnii  tin-  seed,  the 
.  ml. i yi.  I.,  in-  pi"\i.l'-d  witli  only 

\  It  ill. it  i.i  MM-d  leuf.  Agrain 
oi  wheat  or  iiiiii/.r  mi  germinating 
>riids  HP  at  liixt  a  single  leaf 
(monoeotx  ledon)  ;  u  l>ean  or  acorn 
at  tlii-  same  stage  »f  development 
rxliihits  two  leaves  (dicotyledons). 
Tin1  leaves  an-  lonLMuul  narrow, and 
their  veins  run  paiallel  to  eadi 
oilier;  the  steins  do  not  have 

i iy   wood,  and  the  (lowers 

always  have  their  parts  in 
threes  or  multiples  of  three. 
Monod,    (i.M-.KiKi.   (1844-1912). 

Frelieli  historian.       Horn  at  IngOU- 

rille,  I!          M   ••  h  7,  isj  t.  the  >-.ni 
•••••••••••E]   And    grandson 

j    of     Protestant 
*    ministers,     h  e 
i    was    educated 
in    Havre  and 
•^  f       3    Paris.     After 
travelling   and 
studying  in 
Italy  and  Ger- 
many,  he    be- 
Gabnel  Monod.         came,  in   1808, 
French  historian       lecturer   on 
history  at  the   Eeole  des  Hautes 
Ktudes,  Paris.    He  was  afterwards 
in  succession  professor  of  history 
there,  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and 
the  university  of  Paris,  retiring  in 
1  '.u  15.  I  n  1875  he  founded  La  Revue 
llistorii|ne.     Mmiod's  writings  deal 
largely  with  the  sources  of  French 
history,  and  include  Bibliographic 
de  1'Histoire  de  France,  1888.     He 
died  April  10,  1912. 

Monogenism  (Gr.  monos,  sin- 
gle ;  genos,  kind).  Theory  at- 
tributing to  all  mankind  descent 
from  one  original  stock,  and  specifi- 
cally from  a  single  pair.  Its  alter- 
native, polygenism,  accounts  for 
the  physical  diversity  of  the  white, 
yellow,  and  black  races  by  postulat- 
ing for  man  a  plural  origin.  Some 
monogenists  content  themselves 
with  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  Biblical  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race.  Others  rely  upon 
biological  evidence  of  the  specific 
unity  of  mankind  in  the  fact  that 
any  interracial  union  may  produce 
fertile  offspring.  See  Anthropology. 

Monogram  (Gr.  monos,  single ; 
'[run/ ma,  letter).  Term  usually 
applied  to  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  letters  - 
into  a  single 
eiphor,  used  as 
a  kind  of 
heraldic  device 
in  lieu  of  crest 
or  arms  on 

ete.;   by  artists      Monogfam  combining 

and  craftsmen         utters  ALNM 


Monocotyledon.  Diagrammatic  re- 
presentation ol  the  difference  be- 
tween seedlings  of  (1)  Monocotyle- 
don, and  (2)  Dicotyledon.  1.  Ger- 
minated seed  of  maize,  8,  with  single 
cotyledon,  C.  2.  Seedling  o!  bean, 
with  two  cotyledons  (C  C).  The  first 
true  leaves,  L,  are  seen  above  the 
cotyledons 

for  authenticating  their  work,  e.g. 
pictures  and  pottery;  in  commerce 
as  trade-marks ;  and,  generally,  for 
various  similar  purposes.  Familiar 
examples  are  the  sacred  monogram 
embroidered  or  engraved  on  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  and  utensils,  and 
the  royal  and  imperial  cipher  seen 
on  the  insignia  of  some  orders  of 
knighthood,  as  on  the  grand  cross 
of  the  royal  Victorian  order.  See 
Labarum. 

Monograph  (Gr.  mono*,  single  ; 
graphein,  to  write).  Book,  pam- 
phlet, or  work,  giving  an  account  or 
description  of  some  single  thing  or 
connected  series  of  things. 

Monolith  (Gr.  monos,  single; 
lithos,  stone).  Stone  block,  usually 
monumental  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions. It  may  be  an  unhewn  men- 
hir ;  the  capstone  or  support  of  a 
megalithic  monument  ;  a  hewn 
obelisk  ;  a  sarcophagus ;  a  sculp- 
tured temple,  or  a  colossal  statue. 
T\\o  statues  of  Rameses  II  at 
Thebes  weighed  900  tons  each. 
There  are  roof-beams  40  ft.  long  at 
Thebes  ;  170-ton  lintels  in  Peru  ; 
a  partly  quarried  block,  68  ft.  long, 
of  1,100  tons  at  Baalbek.  Huge 
monolithic  sarcophagi  in  Egypt, 
and  sculptured  deities  in  India 
and  Easter  Island  are  extant.  See 
Assyria  ;  Carnac  ;  Inca. 

Monomania  (Gr.  mania,  mad- 
ness). Insanity  with  regard  to  one 
subject  or  group  of  subjects.  See 
Insanity. 

Monongahela.  River  of  the 
U.S.A.  Rising  in  Marion  co.,  W. 
Virginia,  it  flows  N.E.  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Cheat  and  thence  N. 
to  unite  with  the  Allegheny  at 
Pittsburg  in  forming  the  Ohio. 
About  230  in.  long,  its  main  channel 
is  navigable  throughout. 

Monongahela.  City  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  in  Washington  co. 
On  the  Monongahela  river,  30  m.  S. 
of  Pittsburg,  it  is  served  by  the 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pennsylvania  rlys.  It  has  planing 


mills  and  iron  and  steel  worlu,  and 
manufactures  glass,  flour,  and 
pap.r.  Monongahela  was  settled 
IT'JJ.  incorporated  1833,  and  char- 
tered as  a  city  1873.  Pop.  8,700. 

Monophysites  (Gr.  mono*, 
single  ;  phyiui,  nature).  Followers 
of  a  heresy  which  gave  rise  to  a 
schism  in  the  Eastern  Churches 
after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451,  and  spread  widely  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor.  It  taught  that 
the  divine  and  human  nature- 
were  so  intimately  united  in  the 
one  Christ  that  He  is  partly 
divine  and  partly  human,  yet  that 
the  two  nature,  became  actually 
one.  This  heresy  was  developed  by 
Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  its  condemnation  by  the 
Orthodox  Church  was  rejected  by 
the  Coptic  Church,  which  has  ever 
since  held  an  isolated  position. 
The  heresy  was  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  the  Church  councils, 
and  the  Monophysites  split  into 
several  sects.  It  now  exists  only 
in  name,  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  Coptic  Church  and  other 
Jacobite  bodies  being  apparently 
orthodox.  See  Jacobite  Church. 

Monoplane.  In  aeronautics, 
name  given  to  a  type  of  aeroplane 
which  has  only  one  set  of  main 
supporting  surfaces.  Many  of  the 
earliest  types  of  aeroplanes  were 
monoplanes,  this  type  of  flying 
machine  being  more  efficient  in 
lifting  power  for  each  square  foot 
of  surface  than  the  biplane  or  the 
multiplane.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
easy  to  strengthen  properly  as  the 
biplane,  and  the  expanse  of  its 
wings  must  necessarily  be  much 
greater  for  carrying  a  given  load 
than  machines  with  two  or  more 
wings.  One  of  the  earliest  of  suc- 
cessful monoplanes  was  that  of 
Louis  Bleriot.which  flew  the  English 
Channel,  July  25.  1909,  and  since 
then  the  type  has  been  successfully 
developed  for  war  purposes  its 
structure  allowing  a  pilot  a  better 
view  than  any  other  type  except 
the  flying  boat.  See  Aeroplane. 

Monopoli.  Seaport  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Bari.  It  stands  on  the 
Adriatic,  8  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of 
Polignano,  and  26  m.  S.E.  of  Bari. 
It  has  a  castle,  built  by  Charles  V  in 
1552,  and  a  cathedral.  Oil,  wine, 
flour,  fruit,  etc.,  are  exported,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured. Pop.  24,100.  (•  ) 

Monopoly  (Gr.  monos,  alone  ; 
jidlein,  to  sell).  Exclusive  right  to 
trade  in  particular  commodities. 
In  England  such  rights  were 
granted  by  successive  sovereigns 
to  certain  favoured  subjects,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  possible  rivals 
and  of  consumers.  The  practice 
provoked  growing  public  hos- 
tility, and  reached  its  height  in 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Parliament 
long  protested  against  this  in- 
equitable grant  of  royal  favour,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  I  that  the  Statute 
of  Monopolies  (1624)  became  law. 
An  exception  was  made  in  this 
statute  in,f  avour  of  new  and  original 
inventions,  which  were  protected 
under  letters-patent  for  a  period  of 
14  years  or  less,  whence  the  modern 
law  of  patent  arose. 

The  fight  against  monopolies 
was  supported  by  many  autho- 
rities, including  Coke,  who  in 
his  Institutes  quotes  the  clause 
in  Magna  Carta :  "  All  mono- 
polies concerning  trade  and  traffic 
are  against  the  liberty  and 
freedom  granted  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  divers  other  Acts  of 
Parliament."  The  term  mono- 
poly is  also  used  of  the  subject  of 
a  monopoly,  e.g.  matches  are  a 
monopoly  in  France.  In  a  figura- 
tive sense,  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  conversa- 
tion, etc.  See  Patent  Law ;  Trust. 

Monorail.  System  of  transport 
in  which  a  single  rail  is  used  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  carriage  or 
truck.  A  monorail  system  may 
have  certain  lighter  guiding  rails, 
which  are,  however,  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  system,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  carriages  being  borne 
on  one  rail.  It  was  early  realized 
that  a  single  rail  offered  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheapness,  concen- 
tration of  weight,  high  speed,  and 
possibly  low  cost  of  upkeep,  but 
the  system  has  not  proved  a  com- 
mercial success  generally.  In  1882 
a  single  rail  on  A-shaped  supports 
was  constructed  in  Algeria,  and  in 
1886  a  line  between  Listowel  and 
Ballybunion  was  constructed  in 
Ireland,  the  engine  possessing 
duplex  boilers,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rail.  A  similar  rail  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  electricity  at 
the  Ria  mines  in  France.  This  A- 
shaped  system  of  supporting  the 
rail  is  known  as  the  Lartigue 
system,  after  its  inventor. 

In  the  Langen  system  the  car- 
riages are  suspended  from  an  over- 
head rail,  and  such  a  line,  built  be- 
tween Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  has 
proved  successful.  The  system  is 
worked  by  electricity. 

In  the  most  important  develop- 
ment of  the  monorail  system  a 
gyroscope  provides  the  balancing 
force.  In  1907  Louis  Brennan 
(q.v.)  exhibited  such  a  system 
before  the  Royal  Society.  A  car 
was  supported  on  a  single  track 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  a  gyroscope,  with 
flywheels  moving  at  a  speed  of 
7,500  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
carriage  containing  40  passengers 
was  successfully  operated  in  1909, 


the  gyroscopic  wheels  revolving  in 
a  vacuum  at  3,000  revolutions  per 
rain.  Richard  Scherl,  in  Germany, 
also  carried  out,  in  1910,  a  series 
of  experiments  with  the  gyro- 
scopic system,  but  none  of  the 
systems  has  gone  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  though  they 
hold  out  great  possibilities.  See 
Gyroscope  ;  Railways. 

Monosoupape  (Fr.,  single 
valve).  In  aeronautics,  name  ap- 
plied to  a  type  of  aero -engine  in 
which  only  a  single  valve  is  used 
for  each  cylinder.  Petrol  and  air, 
in  the  form  of  a  mixture  too  rich  in 
petrol  to  ignite,  was  supplied  to 
the  crankcase.  Ports  from  the 
crankcase  led  to  the  base  of  each 
cylinder,  and  these  ports  were 
uncovered  by  the  piston  at  the 
bottom  of  each  stroke. 

On  the  induction  stroke  some  of 
this  rich  mixture  entered  the 
cylinder,  where  it  was  mixed  with 
air  admitted  through  the  exhaust 
valve,  which  was  made  to  remain 
open  past  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
stroke.  The  over-rich  mixture  was 
thus  diluted  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture,  which  was  compressed  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  the 
piston's  upstroke,  and  fired  in  the 
manner  common  to  all  internal 
combustion  engine  cylinders.  On 
the  firing  stroke  the  ports  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  were  again 
opened  to  the  crankcase,  but  the 
richness  of  the  mixture  therein 
prevented  any  ignition,  and  the 
permanent  pressure  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  cylinder  prevented 
any  flow  of  mixture  into  the 
cylinder.  See  Aero-Engine. 

Monotheism  (Gr.  monos,  single ; 
theos,  god).  System  of  religious 
thought  and  practice  which  admits 
only  one  God.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  polytheism,  which  admits  and 
worships  many  gods,  and  to  heno- 
theism,  which  worships  only  one 
God,  but  admits  that  others  may 
exist.  All  theories  of  a  dualistic 
origin  of  the  universe,  involving 
the  essential  evil  of  matter,  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  belief  in 
one  God.  Whether  monotheism  is 
the  oldest  form  of  religion  is  un- 
certain. The  very  early  worship 
of  the  sun  and  other  natural  objects 
may  have  originated  in  a  vague 
belief  in  one  supreme  power, 
which  was  manifested  in  various 
ways,  but  the  evidence  tends  in 
the  other  direction.  The  earliest 
cosmogonies  known  are  dualistic, 
and  indicate  a  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil.  In 
probably  all  nations,  except  the 
Hebrew,  polytheism  was  at  one 
time  or  another  the  prevailing 
religion ;  and  even  the  O.T. 
Hebrews  show  a  constant  tendency 
to  fall  into  it.  See  Deism  ;  Theism. 


Monothelites  (Gr.  monos,  single ; 
theletes,  a  person  who  wills). 
Followers  of  a  heresy  which  arose 
in  the  Eastern  Churches  as  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  harmonise 
orthodox  and  monophysite  doc- 
trines. It  taught  that,  while  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  there  existed  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
yet  these  two  natures  did  not  pos- 
sess separate  divine  and  human 
wills,  but  only  one  will,  partly 
divine  and  partly  human.  The 
heresy  appears  to  have  originated 
with  Severus  (d.  535),  a  deposed 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  It  was 
finally  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  680,  and  the 
decision  was  accepted  bj?  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  Council 
of  Hatfield  soon  afterwards. 

Monotremata  (Gr.  mowjs, 
single  ;  trema,  hole).  Name  given 
by  zoologists  to  the  Prototheria, 
or  lowest  order  of  mammals,  found 
in  Australasia  and  New  Guinea. 
They  include  the  duck-mole  and 
the  two  spiny  ant-eaters.  These 
mammals  have  only  one  excretory 
aperture,  whence  the  name,  and 
are  oviparous.  See  Mammal. 

Monotype.  Machine  used  by 
printers  for  setting  up  words  from 
MS.  into  single  letters  of  mova- 
ble type  —  hence  its  name.  It 
was  invented  about  1887  by  Tal- 
bot  Lanston,  an  American  lawyer  ; 
in  1901  it  was  commercially  used 
in  England,  and  The  Times 
adopted  it  in  1909.  Its  product  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  hand  composi- 
tor, each  letter  cast  in  a  line  being 
a  distinct  and  separate  unit,  and 
not  an  integral  part  of  a  solid  line 
as  the  product  of  the  linotype 
and  the  intertype,  from  both  of 
which  the  monotype  differs,  not 
only  in  mechanism,  but  in  prin- 
ciple, insomuch  that  alterations 
can  be  effected  by  hand  without 
the  recasting  of  an  entire  line, 
and  the  type  itself  can  be  readily 
accommodated  to  fit  round  illus- 
trations. 

Two  distinct  operations  are  in- 
volved and  two  distinct  machines 
are  employed:  (1)  a  keyboard, 
like  a  typewriter,  for  perforating 
a  roll  of  paper  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a  pianola ;  and  (2)  a 
machine  casting  the  single  letters 
of  type,  and  automatically  assem- 
bling them  into  words. 

The  initial  stage  is  effected  by  the 
operator  manipulating  a  key- 
board, the  finger  keys  embracing 
all  the  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
together  with  all  the  possible 
widths  of  spaces  necessary  to 
evenly  finish  off  a  line  in  perfect 
vertical  alinement.  The  depres- 
sion of  a  key  perforates  a  hole  in  a 
reel  of  paper,  each  hole  repre- 
senting a  space  or  a  letter.  As  the 
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!ill<>tti-<l  \\iiltli  «!  Inn-  is  ncaring 
completion,  a  bell  automatically 
the  operator,  and  a  small 
.hil.  oorered  with  figures  and 
1 1 -nut -i I  tin-  justifying  scale,  swings 
into  view.  By  a  glance  he  is 
•  ii.iMi-cl  to  know  the  space  re- 
.|un.-d  to  complete  his  line,  this 
calculation  having  been  auto- 
matically accomplished  by  the 
scale,  and  the  depression  of  the 
requisite  key  completes  the  line, 
i.e.  the  last  perforation  after  the 
hell  rings  will  eventually  mathe- 
matically adjust  a  line  by  dis- 
tributing spaces  equally  between 
the  words  so  that  the  line  ends 
evenly. 

Visualise    the    reel   slowly 
revolving  in  the  process   oi 
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cylinder  the  myriad 
holes  pass  over  the 
port  holes  one  by 
one,  allowing  the 
compressed  air 
momentarily  to  es- 
cape  and  pass 
down  the  pipes  to 
actuate  stops, 
which,  by  bobbing 
up  and  down  under 
the  pressure  of  the 
air,  released 
through  the  per- 
forations, cause  the 
case  containing  the 
dies  or  matrices 
(each  of  these  cor- 
responding to  every 
key  of  the  key- 
board) to  be  moved 
into  such  a  position 
that  the  matrix  of  any  particular 
letter  is  held  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  over  a  mould  into  which 
molten  metal  is  injected.  The 


Monotype.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  keyboard 
machine  for  preparing  a  perforated  paper  reel,  which  is 
afterwards  placed  in  position  in  the  casting  machine, 
lower  picture,  and  then,  by  means  of  compressed  air 
passing  through  the  perforations,  the  mechanism  auto- 
matically casts  the  type,  assembles  it  in  words,  and 
properly  spaces  it 

perforation    and   rewinding    itself 
until  the  operator  has  finished  his 
MS.     The  perforated  reel  is  now 
detached  and  fitted  into  the  cast- 
ing     mechanism,    ^^^^^^^mm 
which    begins 
t  o   produce   the 
type  at   the    end 
of   the  copy    and 
works     back     to 
the       beginning 
The  reel  is  passed 
over  a  chamber  or 
cylinder    contain- 
i  n  g    compressed 
air,     along    the 
face  of  which  is  a 
row  of  tiny   por 
holes  leading  to  an 
equal   number    ot 
miniature  pipes. 

As    the    reel    I^HUHH 
travels    over     the  Mu:iieale,  Sicily.      F;.c.-.d:  01  ll.'th  ce. 
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•ingle  letter  of  type 
thus  cast  it  auto- 
matically ejected 
from  the  mould ; 
the  next  following 
dies  of  the  word 
being  brought  by 
the  actions  above 
described  to  the 
mould,  one  after 
another  with  light- 
ning rapidity,  until 
the  whole  line, 
evenly  spaced,  is 
completed.  One 
keyboard  operator 
can  do  the  work  of 
five  hand  com- 
positors. 

The  whole  of  the 
text  in  this  Encyclo- 
pedia was  set  up  by 
the  monotype.  The 
25  machines  in  use 
by  the  Amalga- 
mated Press,  in 
1921  produced 
approximately 
7,500,000  charac- 
ters, or  about  1,500,000  words  a 
week.  See  Compositor ;  Forme ; 
Intertype;  Linotype;  Newspaper; 

Printing.  A.  B.  Blayney 

Monovar.  Town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Alicante.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Elda,  23  m.  by  rly.  N.W. 
of  Alicante.  Brandy  is  distilled, 
and  textiles,  leather,  and  soap 
manufactured.  Pop.  11,200. 

Monreale.  City  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Palermo.  It  stands  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Caputo,  5  m.  by 
tram  and  rly.  S.W.  of  Palermo.  It 
grew  up  round  a  monastery  whose 
church,  founded  in  1174  by  William 
II,  was  made,  in  1182,  the  metro- 
politan cathedral  of  Sicily.  There 
is  considerable  trade  in  wheat, 
olive  oil,  and  fruit.  Pop.  23,600. 

Monro,  SIR  CHABI.ES  CAR- 
MICHAEL  (b.  1860).  British  soldier. 
Born  June  15;  1860,  he  entered  the 
West  Surrey 
Regiment  in 
1879.  He  was 
in  charge  of 
the  London 
division  of 
Territorials, 
1912-14;  and 
when  the 
Great  War 
began  he 
took  the  2nd 
Division  to  the  front.  In  1915  he 
was  given  command  of  the  1st 
Corps,  and  when  the  Third  Army 
was  formed  was  placed  at  its  head. 
Soon  afterwards,  sent  to  report  on 
the  position  in  Gallipoli,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Ian  Hamilton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  superintended 
the  evacuation.  Returning  to  the 
western  front  early  in  1916,  he  took 
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command  of  the  First  Army,  but 
later  in  the  year  was  sent  to  India 
as  commander-in -chief,  which  post 
he  resigned  in  1920.  In  1915  Monro 
was  knighted,  in  1917  was  made  a 
general,  and  a  baronet  in  1921.  He 
became  governor  of  Gibraltar,1923 

Monroe.  City  of  Louisiana, 
U.S.A.  On  the  Ouachita  river,  73 
m.  W.  of  Vicksburg,  it  is  served  by 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  and 
Pacific  and  other  rlys.  It  is  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  river.  It  manufactures  cotton 
goods,  cotton-seed  oil,  lumber,  and 
bricks.  Settled  in  1785,  Monroe 
was  incorporated  in  1820,  and  be- 
came a  city  in  1871.  Pop.  12,700. 
Monroe.  City  of  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Monroe  co. 
On  the  river  Raisin,  34  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Detroit,  it  is  served  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
other  rlys.  Situated  near  Lake 
Erie,  it  is  a  summer  resort.  It  has 
flour  and  paper  mills,  agricultural 
implement  factories,  and  canneries, 
and  trades  in  cereals  and  fruit. 
Settled  in  1783,  Monroe  was  in- 
corporated in  1827,  and  became  a 
city  in  1836.  In  an  engagement 
here,  Jan.  22,  1813,  known  as  the 
battle  of  the  river  Raisin,  the 
British  defeated  the  Americans. 
Pop.  11,600. 

Monroe,  JAMES  (1758-1831). 
American  statesman.  Born  in  Vir- 
ginia, April  28,  1758,  he  fought  in 
the  War  of  In- 
dependence. 
In  1782,  owing 
largely  to  fhe 
influence  of  his 
friend, Thomas 
•Jefferson,  he 
entered  t  h  e 
legislature  of 
Virginia,  and 
was  a  member 
of  that  state's 
executive  council,  and  also  of  the 
Congress  of  the  confederation.  In 
the  latter  assembly  he  specially 
interested  himself  in  questions 
affecting  the  future  of  the  west.  He 
objected  to  the  revised  constitu- 
tion of  1787,  ranging  himself  with 
the  Anti-Federalists,  but  after  it 
was  accepted  he  entered  the 
Senate  in  1790,  where  he  joined 
the  party  hostile  to  Washington. 

In  1794  Monroe  went  to  France 
as  minister,  but  after  some  indis- 
creet1 remarks  was  recalled  two 
years  later.  From  1799  to  1802  he 
was  governor  of  Virginia,  after 
which  he  went  to  France  and  Spain 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
only  accomplishing  the  former  pur- 
pose. From  1803-7  he  was  minister 
to  Britain,  in  addition  to  discharg- 
ing his  special  duties.  In  1811 
Monroe  became  again  governor  of 
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Virginia,  and  in  1812  secretary  of 
state  under  Madison,  being  also 
secretary  of  war  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  with  Britain.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  president 
against  Rufus  King,  and  he  filled 
the  office  for  two  terms,  or  eight 
years.  His  rule  is  known  every- 
where for  his  enunciation,  in  1823, 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  in  the 
States  itself  it  was  a  period  of 
great  material  prosperity  and 
little  internal  strife.  Florida  at  last 
was  bought  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise effected.  He  died  at  New 
York.  July  4,  1831.  See  Life  D.  C. 
Oilman,  1909. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  Principle  of 
international  policy  held  by  the 
U.S.A.,  the  root  idea  of  which  is 
America  for  the  Americans.  The 
doctrine  was  first  formulated  in  a 
message  to  Congress  by  President 
Monroe  in  1823,  the  two  essential 
points  being  the  following :  (1) 
"  The  American  Continents  .  .  . 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future 
colonisation  by  any  European 
power."  (2)  "  We  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety."  The  doc- 
trine was  reaffirmed  by  Polk  in 
1845  and  1848,  while  the  protests 
of  the  U.S.A.  against  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  French  in  Mexico  in 
1866,  and  against  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Venezuela 
Boundary  dispute  in  1895,  were 
based  upon  it.  The  doctrine  does 
not  seek  to  prevent  European 
powers  from  enforcing  just  claims 
under  international  law,  as  when 
the  British  and  German  Heets  com- 
bined to  blockade  Venezuela  in 
1903,  but  both  countries  previously 
gave  an  undertaking  that  they  had 
no  ulterior  political  object.  Britain 
on  the  whole  has  supported  the 
doctrine,  making  as  it  does  for  the 
security  of  Canada  and  other 
British  possessions  in  the  American 
continent.  See  International  Law. 
Monrovia.  Capital  of  the  re- 
public of  Liberia,  W.  Africa.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
a  port  of  entry  with  a  trade  in 
palm  nuts  and  dye  woods.  Pop. 
(with  Krutown)  6,000. 

Mons  (Flemish,  Bergen).  Town 
of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  prov.  of 
Hainault.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Trouille,  38  m. 
by  rly.  S.W.  of 
Brussels,  occupy- 
ing a  hill  (whence 
its  name)  in  the 
important  coal- 
mining district 
known  as  the  Bor- 
inage.  A  rly.  cen- 
Mons  arm;  tre  of  note,  it  is 


the  terminus  of  the  busy  Mons- 
Conde  Canal.  Apart  from  its  im- 
portance as  an  administrative 
centre,  Mons  is  a  centre  of  the 
local  trade  and  has  various  indus- 
tries, e.g.  textiles,  lace,  oils,  soap, 
and  sugar,  and  is  a  military  centre 
with  large  barracks.  There  is  a 
school  of  mining.  The  Gothic 
church  of  S.  Waudru,  begun  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
has  a%  fine  interior  with  16th  cen- 
tury stained  glass.  The  town  hall, 
begun  in  1458,  is  on  the  Grande 
Place,  and  has  an  ornate  fagade. 

Mons,  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Roman  fortress,  grew 
in  the  8th  century  round  a  monas- 
tery founded  by  S.  Waudru,  or 
Waltrudis,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  counts  of  Hainault.  It  was  in 
the  possession  of  these  counts,  and 
of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria  suc- 
cessively. It  has  stood  many 
sieges,  having  been  captured  by 
Louis  of  Orange  in  1572 ;  by 
Louis  XIV,  1691  and  1701  ;  by 
Prince  Eugene,  1709 ;  by  Saxe, 
1746 ;  and  by  Dumouriez,  1792. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  French 


Mons,  Belgium.     The  15th  century 
Town  Hall 

dept.  of  Jemappes  from  1794-1814, 
after  which  it  became  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  fortifications 
were  finally  demolished  in  1862. 
Round  the  town  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Aug.,  1914,  and  it 
formed  an  important  military 
centre  for  the  Germans  during 
their  occupation  of  Belgium.  It 
was  recaptured  by  Canadian  troops, 
Nov.  11,  1918.  Pop.  27,400. 

Mons,  BATTLE  OF.  On  Aug.  22, 
1914,  the  British  expeditionary 
force  of  65,000  men  and  250  guns, 
under  Sir  J.  French,  reached  a 
front  which  ran  from  a  point  E. 
of  Mons  to  Conde.  The  general 
idea  of  the  French  staff  was  that 
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thin     force,    iii     c i icration     with 

ir'.s  .Mil    l-Yrin-li  army  «'li  its 
and   \\illi    French   territorial 

I     On     its     U-ft,    sllnlll'l     all.uk 

and,  if  po—iMf.  envelop  tl 
ni. in    ri^lit     (Kluck's     1st    HI  my). 
Mritif.li   cavalry   covering   the   ad- 
i  eaclu-d  Soignies  (10  in.  N.  K. 
-lid  lit  Villors-St  <;his- 
l.iin  mill.  !•  d  heavy  loss  on  a  small 
Ct-nnaii  cavalry  detachment.v 

.eiich  molored  to  l.ann-y.ac's 
darters  early  on  the  22nd  he 
namben  of  French 
moving  S.  in  retreat.  His 
intelligence  dept.  that  evening 
•  <l  that  at  least  three  Ger- 
man r.n-p-;  were  marching  against 
tin-  Kriti^h,  carrying  out  a  wide 
turning  mm  emeiit.  He  took  up  a 
position  which  was  held  by  the  2nd 
POZTM  along  the  canal  from  Conde 
to  Mons,  and  thence,  after  following 
a  dangerously  exposed  loop  in  the 
canal,  turned  S.  to  Harmignies, 
so  that  his  right  flank  (where  the 
1st  corps  was  posted)  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  his  front.  His 
position  was  chosen  rather  for 
attack  than  for  defence,  and  in  case 
a  defensive  battle  had  to  be  fought, 
he  intended  to  fall  back  to  a  line  a 
little  farther  south. 

The  French  troops  who  should 
have  prolonged  the  British  left  had 
not  arrived,  and  the  left  was  in 
the  air ;  by  the  night  of  the  22nd 
the  Germans  were  near  Tournay 
threatening  that  flank  ;  they  also 
drove  back  the  British  cavalry  and 
penetrated  between  the  British 
right  and  Lanrezac's  left  at  Ander- 
lues.  They  attacked  Lanrezac  with 
such  violence  and  superiority  of 
force,  threatening  his  communica- 
s  from  S.E.,  that  his  position 
untenable. 

The  British  troops  were  ordered 
to  entrench  and  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive until  French  progress  in 
other  directions  gave  the  signal  for 
nil  advance.  At  daybreak 
of  Aug.  23,  German  artillery  began 
to  shell  the  exposed  loop  on  the 
canal  N.E.  of  Mons;  at  8  a.m. 
German  infantry  advanced  in  this 
quarter,  violently  assailed  Nimy 
bridge,  and  developed  a  turning 
movement  against  the  British  right. 
Soon  after  midday  a  very  large 
force  of  German  guns  was  in  action. 
The  !)tli  (Jerman  corps  began  to 
force  hack  the  right  of  the  British 
•-'ml  corps,  E.  of  Mons,  and  Smith- 
1>  inien,  commanding  that  corps, 
withdrew  from  the  canal  loop, 
blowing  up  the  bridges  over  tlu- 
canal.  At  other  points  along  the 
canal  the  Germans  attacked  in 
force,  but  suffered  heavily ;  the 
1-th  Brandenburg  Grenadiers  of 
the  3rd  corps  were  roughly 
handled  and  appear  to  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  strength.  So 
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vigorous  was  the  British  fire  that 
the  Germans  reported  they  had 
been  opposed  by  masses  of  machine 
guns.  At  Jemappes  bridge  the 
fighting  was  particularly  furious ; 
the  bridge  was  blown  up  by  the 
gallantry  of  a  corporal  who  worked 
90  minutes  under  fire. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  both 
British  flanks  were  threatened  by 
greatly  superior  German  forces. 
At  5  p.m.  Sir  J.  French  was  in- 
formed by  Gen.  Joffre  that  at 
least  4  German  corps  (160,000  men) 
were  attacking  him  or  turning  him, 
and  that  the  French  5th  army  was 
in  retreat.  French  ordered  an  im- 
mediate retirement  of  the  British 
to  his  second  position,  which  had 
been  prepared  a  little  to  the  S. 
The  British  troops  had  punished 
the  Germans  badly  and  had  fought 
superbly ;  but  by  nightfall  the 
Germans  had  bridged  the  canal 
and  were  advancing  in  great 
strength.  Sharp  fighting  went 


Monserrat,  Spain.     West  side  of  the 
mountain  monastery 


on  about  them  for  many  hours, 
but  not  until  dawn  were  the 
British  ordered  to  retreat. 

At  Frameries  the  British  rear- 
guard put  up  so  good  a  defence 
that  it  compelled  the  Germans  to 
carry  out  a  formal  attack  in  which 
at  least  nine  battalions  of  the  6th 
German  division  were  engaged 
and  suffered  heavy  loss.  The  British 
3rd  division  played  the  chief  part 
in  this  rearguard  action.  The 
extrication  of  two  British  corps 
from  the  enveloping  attack  of  four 
German  corps  (with  a  fifth  in  re- 
serve) was  a  remarkable  feat — all 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  amply  supplied  with 
motor  transport,  which  at  this  date 
the  British  force  lacked,  and  with 
aircraft. 

The  battle  of  Mons  was  not 
fought  to  a  finish,  but  it  illus- 
trated the  German  superiority 
in  heavy  artillery  (especially  6-in. 
howitzers),  and  the  fine  quality  of 
the  British  troops.  The  British 
loss  may  be  provisionally  estimated 
at  4,000  or  5,000  ;  the  German  at 
double  that  figure. 

The  1914  Star,  given  for  services 
in  France  and  Belgium  between 
Aug.  5  and  Nov.  22-23,  1914,  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Mons  Star. 
See  Medal.  H.  w.  Wilson 

Bibliography.  The  Retreat  from 
Mons,  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  1914;  1914, 
Viscount  French,  1919;  The  March 
on  Paris,  H.  R.  G.  vonKluck,  HIL'O; 
Forty  Days  in  1914,  F.  B.  Maurice, 
2nd  ed.  1920. 

Monserrat  OR"  MONTSERRAT. 
Mountain  and  monastery  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona.  Near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat, 
it  is  21  m.  direct  N.VV.  of  Barce- 
lona. A  remarkable  serrated 
mountain  mass  (Lat.  w>?«.«  serra- 
tus),  its  highest  point,  Turo  do 
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San  Jeronimo,  reaches  an  alt.  of 
4,070  ft.  The  Montsagrat  of  the 
Catalans  and  the  Monsalvatch  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  sacred,  or 
sawn  mountain,  a  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  8th  century.  Its 
chapel  contained  an  alleged 
miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  attracted 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually, 
and  the  monastery  became  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  celebrated  in 
Spain.  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the 
French  sacked  the  monastery 
(1811),  and  it  suffered  again 
severely  in  the  Carlist  rising  of 
1827.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  The  more 
modern  buildings  date  from  1560. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Roman- 
tic comedy.  Based  by  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Sutherland  and  Booth  Tarkington 
on  the  latter's  novel  of  the  same 
name,  it  was  produced,  Oct.  25, 
1902,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, where  it  ran  for  430  perfor- 
mances. Louis  d'Orleans,  son  of  the 
Regent,comes  to  Bath  disguised  as  a 
barber,  and,  although  handicapped, 
wins  the  love  of  the  reigning  toast, 
Lady  Mary  Carlisle.  Lewis  Waller 

Elayed  Beaucaire,  and  Grace  Lane 
adyMary.  It  was  revived  in  1919. 

Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac. 
Farcical  comedy-ballet  in  three 
acts  by  Moliere,  produced  at 
Chambord,  Oct.  6,  1669,  the 
author  acting  the  title-role,  and 
Lulli  supplying  the  music.  The 
scene  is  in  Paris.  Pourceaugnac  is 
a  middle-aged  rustic,  between 
whom  and  Julie,  the  daughter  of 
Oronte,  the  last  named  has  ar- 
ranged a  marriage.  The  humour 
turns  on  the  devices  adopted  by 
Julie's  lover  Eraste  to  drive 
Pourceaugnac  back  to  Limoges. 

Mousignore  (Ital.,  my  lord). 
Title  of  honour  bestowed  by  the 
pope  on  prelates  and  high,  officials 
of  the  papal  household.  ' 

Monsou,  BARON.  British  title 
borne  since  1728  by  the  family  of 
Monson.  The  Monsons  were  settled 
in  Lincolnshire  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  several  of  them  were 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  M.P.  for  Lincoln- 
shire and  falconer  to  James  I,  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1611.  In  1728 
Sir  John,  the  5th  baronet,  was 
made  a  baron,  and  the  title  passed 
from  one  descendant  to  another 
until  it  came  to  William  John,  the 
7th  baron.  An  official  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  made  Vis- 
count Oxenbridge  in  1886.  The 
viscounty,  however,  became  ex- 
tinct when  he  died,  April  16,  1898, 
but  the  barony  passed  to  his 
brother.  In  1900,  Augustus 
Debonnaire  (b.  1868)  became  the 
9th  baron.  The  family  seat  is 
Burton  Hall,  Lincoln. 


Monson,  SIR  EDMUND  JOHN 
(1834-1909).  British  diplomatist. 
Born  at  Chart  Lodge,  Kent,  Oct. 
6,  1834,  a 
younger  son 
of  the  6th 
Baron  Mon- 
son, he  was 
educated  at 
Eton  and 
Balliol  College 
Oxford.  He 
entered  the 

Sir  E.  J.  Monson,       diplomatic 
British  diplomatist      service,    being 
Einoit  A  Fry  attache    at 

Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Washington,  Hanover,  and 
Brussels.  He  was  in  retirement 
from  1865-69,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed consul  to  the  Azores. 
Consul-general  for  Hungary  in 
1871,  he  was  commissioned  for 
special  service  during  the  Turkish 
War,  1876-77,  and  in  1879  be- 
came minister- resident  to  Uruguay. 
After  that  he  successively  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  in  Argentina, 
Denmark,  Greece,  and  Belgium. 
Appointed  ambassador  to  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1893,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  in  1896,  where  he 
remained  until  1904.  Knighted  in 
1886,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1905, 
he  died  Oct.  28,  1909. 

Monsoon  (Ital.  monsone  ;  Arab. 
mausim,  season).  Name  of  a  rain- 
bearing  wind  which  blows  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  May  to  Sept. 
In  the  latitude  of  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  normal 
wind  is  the  N.E.  trade,  but  in  these 
regions  the  N.E.  trade  blows  only 
during  the  cool  season.  When  the 
sun  is  overhead  in  N.  latitudes  a 
barometric  depression  develops  in 
N.W.  India,  with  the  result  that 
the  S.E.  trade  blows  across  the 
equator,  and  then  continues  as  a 
S.W.  wind  to  reach  India  and 
circle  round  this  centre  of  low 
pressure,  so  that  storms  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  pass  up  the  Ganges 
valley  from  the  S.E. 

The  early  seafarers  in  these 
waters,  the  Arabs,  depended  upon 
these  winds,  and  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  traded  with  India 
regulated  their  voyages  by  them. 
Modern  navigators  are  instructed 
by  the  pilot  charts  to  vary  the 
route  they  follow  in  accordance 
with  the  monsoon.  Similar  rever- 
sals of  the  normal  oceanic  wind 
occur  elsewhere. 

Most  of  India  receives  from  60 
to  90  p.c.  of  the  total  annual  rain- 
fall during  the  period  of  the  mon- 
soon ;  the  fall  at  a  given  place 
varies  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  periodi- 
cal downpour  means  famine  and 
plague  ;  the  important  economic 
event  annually  for  the  Indian 


peasant  is  the  "  bursting  "  of  the 
heavy  clouds  which  the  wind  rolls 
over  India  from  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  term  monsoon  has  gained  a 
technical  significance  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  special  type  of  summer 
rainfall,  when  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  annual  precipitation 
occurs  during  the  three  midsummer 
months.  See  Wind. 

Monster,  Word  used  in  a 
number  of  senses.  Commonly  a 
monster  is  any  huge  animal, 
especially  an  extinct  animal,  e.g. 
prehistoric  monsters  as  the  dino- 
saurs, ichthyosaurs,  mammoths, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense  in  connexion  with  such 
fabulous  creatures  as  mermaids, 
dragons,  and  the  like.  In  general, 
anything  abnormally  big  is  called 
a  monster,  as  a  monster  potato. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  monstrosity,  i.e.  anything 
ugly,  abnormal,  or  deformed,  and 
includes  freaks  as  the  Siamese 
twins,  two-headed  men,  etc.  See 
Dinosaur;  Mammoth. 

Monstera  deliciosa.  Perennial 
climber  of  the  natural  order  Ara- 
ceae,  a  native  of  tropical  America. 


uionstera   deliciosa.      Foliage   and 
stems  of  the  American  climber 

The  large,  leathery,  stalked  leaves 
are  heart-shaped,  but,  as  they  de- 
velop, the  upper  ones  have  part  of 
their  substance  absorbed,  so  that 
their  margins  become  lobed,  and 
the  more  central  areas  have  large 
perforations.  The  object  of  this 
extraordinary  development  ap- 
pears to  be  to  allow  light  to  pene- 
trate to  the  lower-growing  parts  of 
the  plant.  The  large  inflorescence 
is,  like  that  of  the  Calla,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hood  (spathe).  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  spike  of 
berries,  but  are  so  crowded  that  they 
become  six-sided  at  the  surface, 
and  within  amalgamated  into  a 
fleshy,  edible  body  like  a  banana, 
with  the  flavour  of  pineapple. 
v  Monstrance  (Lat.  monstrare.  to 
show).  Sacred  vessel  of  the  R.C. 
Church,  in  which  the  Host  is  pre- 
sented for  adoration,  carried  in  pro- 
cession, and  used  in  Benediction. 
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It    consists    of 


the 
or  lit- 
.  in  which 
t  ho  Host  is 
placed.  This  is 
mounted  in  a 
gilded  frame, 
fn-'liicntly  re- 
presenting 
emanating 
rays,  and  sup- 
ported by  a 
stem  and  foot. 
Montagna, 
BARTOLOMMKO 
(c.  1450-1523). 
Italian  painter. 
Born  at  Orzi- 
nuovi,  near 
Brescia,  he 
probably  stud- 
i  e  d  under 
Alvise  Vivarini 
and  was  influ- 
enced by  Mantegna  and  Giovanni 
Bellini.  His  earliest  known  picture 
still  extant  is  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
1487,  at  Bergamo.  His  Madonna 
aii' I  ( 'hild,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Bellini. 
Other  important  paintings  are  the 
San  Michele  altar-piece,  1499,  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
frescoes  at  Vicenza.  At  Verona 
he  painted  the  frescoes  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Biagio.  He  died  at 
Vicenza,  Oct.  11.  1523. 

Montagnana.  City  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Padua.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Frassina,  22  m.  direct 
S.W.  of  Padua.  Surrounded  by  old 
walls  with  medieval  towers,  it  has  a 
late  Gothic  cathedral  with  Renais- 
sance choir,  and  the  Palazzo 
Pisano,  the  work  of  Palladio.  There 
is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  in 
the  cathedral.  Cotton,  woollen, 
silk,  and  hempen  goods  are  manu- 
factured. Pop.  ir,200. 

Montagnards.  Name  given  to 
members  of  the  party,  often  called 
the  Mountain  (q.v. ),  formed  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

Montagu.  British  battleship. 
She  ran  ashore  upon  Shutterpoint, 
Luncly  Island,  during  a  thick  fog, 
May  30,  1906,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  She  was  405  ft.  long,  75J  ft. 
in  beam,  displaced  14,000  tons,  and 
had  engines  of  18,285  h.p.,  giving 
a  speed  of  18i  knots.  She  was 
protected  by  armour  varying  from 
14  ins.  to  11  ins.  in  thickness,  carried 
four  12-inch,  twelve  6-inch,  and 
twenty  smaller  guns,  with  four 
toqjedo  tubes. 

Montagu,  EDWIN  SAMUEL 
(1879-1924)  British  politician.  A 
son  of  Lord  Swaythling,  a  Jewish 
banker,  he  was  educated  at  the 
City  of  London  School  and  JYinity 


E.  S.  Montagu, 
British  politician 


( 'ul !••;/«>,  Cam- 
bridge. He 
aeourod  a 


and  was  for 
four  years 
A.squith's  pri- 
vate secretary. 
He  was  un- 
der -  secretary 
for  India  from  1910-14,  and  finan- 
cial secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
1914-16.  In  1915  he  was  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  suc- 
ceeded Lloyd  George  in  1916  as 
minister  of  munitions.  He  left 
office  with  Asquith  in  Dec.,  1916, 
but  soon  returned,  this  time  as  sec- 
retary for  India,  in  which  capacity 
he  visited  that  country  in  1917-18 
in  connexion  with  the  suggested 
scheme  of  constitutional  reforms 
In  1919  he  successfully  piloted  the 
Government  of  India  Bill,  and 
resigned  in  Mar.  1922.  He  died 
Nov.  15,  1924. 

Montagu,  ELIZABETH  (1720- 
1800).  English  writer.  Daughter 
of  Matthew  Robinson,  she  was 
bora  at  York, 
Oct.  2,  1720. 
In  1742  she 
married 
Kdward  Mon- 
tagu, a  weal- 
thy son  of  the 
earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  from 
about  1750 
onwards  her 
salons,  first  in 
Hill  Street,  later  at  Montagu  House, 
Portman  Square,  were  centres  of 
social-intellectual  life  in  London. 
Among  those  who  frequented  them 
were  Samuel  Johnson,  Burke,  Gar- 
rick,  and  Reynolds.  An  occasional 
writer,  she  made  a  spirited  reply  to 
Voltaire  in  her  Essay  on  the  Writ- 
ings and  Genius  of  Shakespeare, 
1769.  She  died  at  Montagu  House, 
Aug.  25,  1800.  Her  May-day 
dinners  to  London  chimney-sweeps 
were  celebrated.  See  Bluestocking ; 
consult  also  her  letters,  pub.  1809- 
13,  new  ed.,  E.  J.  Climenson,  1906. 
Montagu,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY 
(1689-1762).  English  poet  and 
letter  writer.  A  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Kingston,  she  was  born  at 
Thoresby,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
her  father  gave  her  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  education.  In  1712 
she  married  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu  (d.  1761),  and  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1716  accompanied 
him  there,  already  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  accomplished  woman  of  her 
time,  and  a  great  linguist.  On  the 
return  of  the  Montagus  to  England 
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they  were  persuaded  by  Pope  to 
Hettlo  at  Twickenham,  but  the 
friendship  between  Lady  Mary 
and  the  poet  gradually  cooled,  and 
ultimately  ended  in  a  quarrel,  in 
which  Pone 
behaved  dm 
gracefully. 
From  1739-61 
ill-health  com- 
pelled Lady 
Mary  to  live 
in  Italy.  She 
died  in  Eng 
land,  Aug.  21, 
1762.  Her  gift 
for  satirical 
verso  was  fhown  in  her  Town 
Eclogues,  1710,  but  it  is  as  a  letter 
writer  that  she  excels.  Her  Letters, 
written  during  travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1777.  -Sec  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  and  Her  Times, 
G.  Paston,  1907. 

Montagu  OF  BEAULIEU,  JOHN 
WALTER  EDWARD  DOUOLAS-SCOTT- 
MONTAOU,  2ND  BARON  (b.  1866). 
Born  June  10, 
1866,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford 
he  was  Con- 
servative M.P. 
for  the  New 
Forest  div.  of 
Hants,  1892- 
1905,  when  he 
succeeded  to 
the  peerage. 
A  great  sportsman  and  traveller, 
he  represented  The  Times  during 
the  Matabele  War.  He  became 
known  as  an  expert  on  motoring, 
aviation,  and  all  transport  ques- 
tions, being  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  Road  Board.  He 
was  the  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Car,  and  wrote  the  article  Motor  Car 
for  this  Encyclopedia.  From  1915- 
19  he  was  adviser  on  mechanical 
transport  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, being  made  C.S.I.,  1916, 
and  K.C.I.E.,  1919. 

Montague.  Anglicised  form  of 
the  name  of  one  of  the  rival  families 
of  Verona  (Montecchi),  whose 
quarrels  form  the  story  on  which 
Shakespeare  based  his  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (q.v.).  In  the  play  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Montague,  head  of  the 
house,  Lady  Montague,  their  son 
Romeo,  and  their  nephew  Benvolio. 
Montagu  House.  Name  of 
several  London  residences.  The 
French  Renaissance  building  in 
Whitehall  Gardens  was,  until  Jan., 
1917,  the  town  residence  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  waa  built 
by  William  Burn,  1858-60,  at  a 
cost  of  £100,000,  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Montagu  House,  erected 
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in  1731-34  for  the  2nd  duke  of 
Montagu,  from  whose  family  it 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Buc- 
cleuchs  in  1767.  Practically  all  the 
materials  of  the  original  structure 
were  ground  down  into  concrete 
for  the  foundations  of  its  successor, 
which  in  Dec.,  1916,  was  comman- 
deered by  the  government. 

Another  Montagu  House,  now 
22,  Portman  Square,  W.,  and  town 
residence  of  Viscount  Portman, 
was  designed  by  James  Stuart  for 
Elizabeth  Montagu  (q.v.),  who  held 
her  literary  salons  here.  It  was  built 
about  1775-81.  A  fourth  house  of 
this  name  was  built  in  Bloornsbury 
by  Robert  Hooke  in  1675-79  for 
Ralph,  3rd  baron,  and  later  1st  duke 
of  Montagu.  Destroyed  by  fire  in 
1686,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Puget. 
When  the  2nd  duke  built  a  new 
house  at  Whitehall,  the  Blooms- 
bury  structure  came  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Halifax,  who  sold  it  to  the 
government  in  1754  for  £10,250. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
British  Museum  (q.v. ).  See  History 
of  the  Squares  of  London,  1907  ; 
and  Private  Palaces  of  London, 
J908,  E.  B.  Chancellor. 

Montagu  Square.  London 
square.  Between  Upper  George 
Street  and  Montagu  Place,  W.,  on 
the  Portman  estate,  it  was  named 
after  Elizabeth  Montagu  (q.v.). 
Built  1800-13,  on  ground  once 
called  Ward's  Field,  the  site  of 
Apple  Village,  its  residents  have 
included  the  mother  of  the  1st 
Baron  Lytton,  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

Montaigne,  MICHEL  D'EYQUEM, 
SIEUR  DE  (1533-92).  French 
essayist.  He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1533,  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne, 
near  Bordeaux,  in  Perigord,  a 
property  bought  by  his  great- 
grandfather, Raymond  Eyquem. 
Montaigne  thought  the  Eyquems 
intermarried  with  English  residents 
in  Guienne  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets.  His  great-grand- 
father and  grandfather  were  mer- 
chants and  exporters  of  wine, 

|  woad,  and  dried  fish  ;  hence  the 
gibe  of  Joseph  Scaliger  that 

|  Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a 
herring-monger.  The  essayist's 
father,  Pierre  d'Eyquem,  followed 
Francis  I  to  Italy  and  returned 
to  Bordeaux  when  33  to  marry, 
take  up  the  duties  of  alderman 
and  mayor,  carry  on  business  as  a 
wine-seller,  rebuild  the  chateau, 
and  help  to  found  the  college  of 
Guienne.  Pierre  married  Antoin- 
ette de  Lopes,  a  lady  of  Jewish 
blood.  Michel  was  their  third  son, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  and  two 
of  his  sisters  were  Protestants.  •. 

In  accord  with  his  father's  views 
on  education,  Michel  was  put  out 
to  nurse  with  a  peasant  woman, 


taught  Latin  by  tutors  who  knew 
no  French,  and  early  encouraged 
to  read  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence,  and 
Plautus.  He  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Guienne,  where  George 
Buchanan  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
and  studied  law,  probably  at 
Toulouse.  He  became  a  magistrate 
and  attended  the  court  of  Francis 
II.  His  friendship,  1557-63,  with 
Etienne  de  la  Boetie,  a  young  re- 
publican thinker,  with  whom  he 
thought  to  seek  a  new  home  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had 
a  lasting  effect  on  his  character. 


from  a  contemporary  portrait 

La  Boetie  left  Montaigne  his 
library,  and  appointed  him  his 
literary  executor.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  to  Fran9oise  de  la 
Chassaigne,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  four  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  only  a  daughter  surviving, 
Montaigne  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  S.  Michael,  and,  giving 
up  his  magistracy,  designed  to  live 
in  retirement,  for  which  purpose 
he  built  the  famous  tower  con- 
taining his  study.  But  he  served  as 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to 
Henry  III  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  had  some  experience  of  a 
military  life. 

A  sufferer  from  stone,  he  sougLc 
recovery  by  a  visit  to  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  and  in  1580-81  travelled 
to  Italy  by  way  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  chiefly  on  horseback.  In 
March,  1581,  he  was  made  a 
Roman  citizen.  Recalled  from 
travel  by  his  election  as  mayor  of 
Bordeaux,  he  was  re-elected  and 
retained  office  until  1585.  During  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1588  he  met  Mile. 
Marie  le  Jars  de  Gournay,  a  lady  of 
noble  family  and  some  learning, 
who  became  his  literary  executrix. 


During  his  later  years  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Anthony  Bacon, 
brother  of  Francis,  and  Pierre 
Charron.  He  died  of  quinsy,  Sept. 
13,  1592,  receiving  the  last  offices 
of  the  Church.  His  remains,  buried 
near  the  chateau,  and  removed  a 
few  months  later  to  the  conventual 
church  of  S.  Antoine,  were,  in 
March,  1886,  reinterrecl  in  the  new 
university  buildings  at  Bordeaux. 

Montaigne's  first  literary  work 
was  a  translation,  for  his  father, 
of  the  Theologia  Naturalis  of 
Raimond  Sebond,  1568  ;  it  served 
as  the  text  of  one  of  his  essays, 
the  first  two  books  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1580  ;  a  second  edition 
came  out  in  1582,  a  third  in  1587, 
and  a  fourth,  with  book  3,  in 
1588.  Of  two  copies  of  the  1588. 
issue,  annotated  by  Montaigne,  one 
provided  the  material  for  that 
brought  out  by  Marie  de  Gournay 
in  1595.  Montaigne's  Journal  de 
Voyage,  written  in  part  by  a 
secretary  and  in  part  by  himself, 
was  discovered  in  MS.  at  the 
Chateau  de  Montaigne  in  1769-70 
and,  edited  by  M.  de  Querlon,  was 
first  printed  in  1774.  He  had 
gone  to  Paris  in  1570  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  the  works 
of  La  Boetie. 

Montaigne  lived  in  an  age  dis- 
tracted by  religious  strife  and 
political  upheaval.  He,  for  the 
most  part,  maintained  the  position 
of  onlooker;  in  religion  a  formal 
adherent  of  the  Church,  at  heart 
religious  without  superstition, 
tolerant  without  impiety.  In  civil 
strife  he  sought  also  to  avoid 
extremes.  His  standpoint  was  one 
of  provisional  doubt ;  his  attitude 
to  all  knowledge  was  Quescais-je  ? 
(What  know  I  ?).  To  him  the 
quest  of  truth  was  more  engaging 
than  its  possession  ;  the  greatest 
virtue  was  sincerity.  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, Seneca,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Horace,  Plato,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius 
are  the  authors  most  frequently 
quoted  by  him.  The  first  of 
essayists  in  point  of  time,  a  prince 
of  egoists  who  veils  his  personality 
and  is  apt  to  hide  his  serious 
thought  in  his  self-portraiture,  he 
was  a  founder  of  modern  criticism, 
and  has  exerted  much  influence  on 
his  successors.  As  a  writer  he  dis- 
plays wit  and  a  happy  humour 
even  when,  as  in  his  travel  jour- 
nal, writing  in  physical  pain.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  devoted 
son,  and  as  husband  and  father 
was  more  devoted  than  his  phil- 
osophy would  seem  at  first  sight 

to  allow.  •  W.   F.   Aitken 

Bibliography.  Essais,  ed.  E. 
Courbet  and  C.  Royer,  4  vols.,  1872- 
1900 ;  English  trans.  John  Florio, 
1603,  ed.  H.  Morley,  1885,  and  T. 
Seccombe,  1908-9  ;  and  Charles 
Cotton,-  1685,  ed.  W.  Hazlitt,  1842, 
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Montalembert,CHAitLEsFoRBKs 

rOH,     Cc.MTK    DE     (1810-70). 

I'Yeneh  politii  MII  and  man  of  let- 
ters. Horn  in 
I  ."in  1 1  >[  i.  son 
of  an  emigre 
of  noble  fami- 
ly. IK'  returned 
to  France  on 
the  Restora- 
tion, and  be- 
came known 
asthefomider, 
with  Lamen- 
nais  (g.v. ),  of 
the  journal 

L'Avenir,  1830,  and  a  champion  of 
use  of  religious  liberty.     He 

died  in  Paris,  March  13,  1870.    His 

numerous  writings  include  Vie  de 

S.     Elisabeth    de     Hongrie,    183G 
irans.    1904);    DCS  Jnt6rcls 

Catholiques  au  XIXe  Siccle,  1852  ; 

I. is    Monies  d'Occident  depuis  S. 

Bcnoit  jusqu'a   S.  Bernard,  Eng. 

trans.  Is; Mi. 
Montalembert,    MARC    11  KM':. 

Mu:t>ris  DE  (1714-1800).     French 

writer  on  fortifications.      Born  at 

A  11  ^ouleme, 

<  'han  nte,  July 

16,     1714,    he 
n  t  c  r  e  d  the 

army  in  1732, 

mid  saw  active 

serviee  in  Ger- 
many,    Italy, 

and    I'.ohemia. 

He  \\aselected 

a    member    of 

the    French 

Academy    of 


Comte  de  Monla- 

lembert, 
French  politician 


Marquis  de  Montalem- 
bert, French  writer 
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Sciences,  and  in 
1776-8(5  published  La  Fortification 
IVrpendiculaire.  His  theories,  on 
\\hieh  was  founded  the  system 
polygonal  defence,  were  first 

opted  liv  Prussia.  He  died  in 
March  21>.  1800.  -See  Vauban, 
tfontalembert,  Carnot :  Kngineer 
Studies,  K.  .M.  Lloyd,  1887. 

Montana.  State  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  \\r.  portion  is  traversed  by  the 
Rocky  .Mts.,  whence  the  surface 
descends  E.  to  a  rolling  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  valleys ;  alt.  ranges 
fr<>m  2.000  ft.  in  the  E.  to  5,000  ft. 
at  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  The 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
Montana,  and  the  Yellowstone, 


Milk,    and     other 
Missouri  alllui  nt  - 

help   to  di. MII   the 

state.  Aj-'inul 

tlire.e\eept  III  the 

valleys,  largely 
de pe| ids  on  irriga- 
tion, wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  other 
crops  being  ex- 
tensively cultiva- 
ted ;  stock-rear- 
ing is  a  valuable 
occupation.  The 
mineral  r  e- 
sources,  especi- 
ally copper,  are  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  state.  Coal,  lead,  and  silver 
are  the  most  important  of  the 
other  minerals.  There  is  a  state 
university  at  Missoula  and  4,450  m. 
of  rlys.  Two  senators  and  two  re- 
presentatives are  sent  to  Congress. 
It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1889.  Female  suffrage  was  adopted 
in  1914.  Helena  is  its  capital.  Area, 
147,182  sq.  m. ;  pop.  548,900. 

Montanism.  Christian  heresy 
which  arose  in  Phrygia  in  the  2nd 
century  under  the  teaching  of 
Montanus.  He  claimed  to  be 
specially  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  together  with  two 
women,  to  be  endowed  with  power 
to  make  known  special  revelations 
to  the  Church.  His  main  teachings 
were,  that  mortal  sin  may  be  par- 
doned by  God,  but  cannot  be  for- 
given by  the  Church  ;  that  second 
marriages  are  unlawful  for  Chris- 
tians ;  that  all  Christians  should 
lead  ascetic  lives ;  that  no  Christian 
should  avoid  or  flee  from  persecu- 
tion. Montanus  became  more  or 
less  identified  by  his  more  ignorant 
followers  with  the  Holy  Spirit  Him- 
self, and  his  later  followers  bap- 
tized converts  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  Montanus. 
The  heresy  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  381. 

Montargis.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Loiret.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Loing,  here  met  by  the 
Vernisson,  47  m.  by  rly.  E.  of 
Orleans.  It  is  a  rly.  junction,  and, 
as  the  meeting-place  of  the  three 
canals  of  the  Loing,  Orleans,  and 
Briare,  is  an  important  trade 
centre.  In  the  14th  century  Aubrey 
de  Montdidier  was  murdered  in  the 
forest  near  this  town  by  Robert 
.Macaire.  His  dog  hunted  down  the 
murderer,  and  Charles  V  ordered 
Macaire  to  fight  the  animal,  whHi 
dragged  him  down  and  thus  made 
him  confess.  Pop.  13,000. 

Montauban.  Village  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Somme.  It  is  4  m. 
E.  of  Albert,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Great  War.  It  was  captured  by 
the  17th  Manchesters  (30th  diT.) 
on  July  1,  1916.  Retaken  by  the 
Germans  in  March,  1918,  it  was 


Montauban,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France.    View  ol  the  river 
Tarn,  where  it  flows  through  the  town 


finally  recovered  by  the  British  in 
Aug.  See  Bapaume,  Battle  of; 
Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Montauban,  in  the  dept.  of  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  is  a  noted  Protestant 
centre.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  oil,  and  wine. 
Pop.  29,800. 

Montbeliard.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Doubs.  It  lies  llm. 
by  rly.  S.S.W.  of  Belfort,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Allaine  and  the 
Lisaine,  and  on  the  Rhone-Rhine 
canal.  Clock-  and  watch-making 
and  cotton-spinning  are  carried  on. 
The  town  was  the  capital  of  a 
county  which,  as  Mompelgard, 
formed  part  of  Wurttemberg,  1397- 
1793.  Pop.  10,600. 

Mont  Blanc  (Fr.,  white  moun- 
tain). Loftiest  peak  of  the  Alps, 
on  the  Franco-Italian  frontier,  in 
Haute  Savoie  and  Piedmont.  The 
summit,  which  is  in  France,  reaches 
an  alt.  of  15.781  ft.  The  main  mass 
runs  N.E.  between  the  Little  and 
Great  St.  Bernard  Mts.,  and  the 
principal  peaks  are  the  Dome  du 
Gofiter  (14,210  ft.),  Aiguille  du 
Midi  (12,608  ft.),  Grandes  Jorasses 
(13,797  ft.),  Aiguille  Verte  (13,540 
ft.),  Aiguille  du  Dru  (12,320  ft.), 
and  that  of  Argentiere  (12,820  ft.). 
It  is  mainly  composed  of  granitic 
rock,  and  great  glaciers  stretch 
down  it.  The  limit  of  the  snow- 
line  is  about  8,500  ft.  alt. 

Mont  Blanc  was  first  ascended 
on  Aug.  8,  1786,  by  Dr.  Paccard 
and  his  guide,  1 '.aiin.it.  It  is  now 
easily  accessible  from  Chamonix 
(7.?'.),  and  ascents  are  made  nearly 
every  day  during  the  summer 
season.  The  principal  passes  are 
the  Col  de  la  Brenva  (14,216  ft.), 
the  Col  du  Geant  (11,060  ft.),  and 
theCol d'Argentiere(ll,537ft.).  On 
Nov.  23,  1920,  the  vast  ice  cap  on 
its  summit  slipped  from  its  place, 
carrying  with  it  a  huge  block  of  the 
limestone  peak.  In  July,  1921,  a 
Swiss  airman  landed  on  the  Dome 
du  Goiiter  and  ascended  from  it.  See 
Aiguille  Verte  ;  Alps  ;  Crevasse ; 
Glacier;  Merde  Glace;  Mountain- 
eering; consult  also  The  Chain  of 
Mont  Blanc,  L.  Km/.  Eng.  trans. 
W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  1892. 
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Mont  Blanc.  Ridge  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Marne.  It  is  about 
1  m.  N.  of  Somme  Py  and  10  m.  N. 
of  Suippes.  It  came  into  promin- 
ence in  the  later  stages  of  the  Great 
War,  and  was  notable  for  its  cap- 
ture by  U.S.  troops  in  Oct.,  1918. 

After  a  heavy  barrage  the 
Americans  assaulted  the  ridge 
early  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  3, 
1918.  One  body  advanced  through 
the  woods  on  the  N.  W.  and  another 
on  the  N.E.,  but  both  were  held  up. 
Reorganized,  the  Americans  pushed 
forward  in  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fighting  and  carried  the  ridge.  The 
Germans  counter-attacked,  but 
were  unable  to  dislodge  the  Ameri- 
cans. For  the  next  three  days  the 
struggle  continued,  but  in  the  end 
the  Americans  were  in  possession 
of  all  their  objectives  on  Oct.  6, 
after  an  advance  of  about  6  m. 

Montbrison.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Loire.  It  lies  on  the 
Vizezy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mts.  du 
Forez,  21  m.  by  rly.  S.W.  of  St. 
Etienne.  It  manufactures  iron- 
mongery and  has  local  trade  in 
cereals.  The  Gothic  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  1'Esperance,  built  in 
the  13th-15th  centuries,  has  a  14th 
century  chapter  house.  Pop.  7,100. 
Montcalm  de  St.  Veran,  Louis 
JOSEPH,  MARQUIS  DE  (1712-59). 
French  soldier.  Born  near  Nimes, 
I  Feb.  29,  1712, 
he  joined  the 
army  when 
I  quite  young, 
I  and  after  see- 
ing much  ser- 
vice in  Italy 
j  and  Germany 
!  was  appointed 
in  1756  to  the 
command  of 
the  French 
forces  in  Canada.  In  1757  he  took 
Fort  William  Henry  from  the 
British,  and  in  1758  successfully 
defended  Fort  Ticonderoga  against 
a  superior  British  army.  Then  the 
tide  turned.  The  French  lost  Louis- 
burg  and  Fort  Duquesne,  and  Mont- 
calm was  forced  to  retire  to  Quebec, 
and  prepared  to  defend  it  against 
the  British  under  Gen.  Wolfe.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  leading  an  army 
of  5,000  men  up  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  where  on  Sept.  13,  1759, 
the  French  joined  battle  and  were 
defeated.  Wolfe  was  killed  during 
the  engagement  and  Montcalm  was 
mortally  wounded.  See  France  and 
England  in  N.  America,  vol.  7, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  F.  Parkman, 
new  ed.  1906.  •"> 

Montceau-les-Mines.  Town  cf 
France,  in  the  dept.  of  Saone-et- 
Ixsire.  It  lies  in  the  busy  industrial 
valley  of  the  Bourbince,  14^  m.  by 
rly.  S.  of  Le  Creusot,  on  a  branch 
line  from  the  Montchanin  junction, 


and  is  on  the  Canal  du  Centre.  It 
has  extensive  coal  mines  and  some 
granite  quarries.  Pop.  27,300. 

Mont  Cervin.  Alternative  name 
for  the  peak  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Matterhorn  (q.v. ). 

Montclair.  Town  of  New  Jer- 
sey, U.S.A.,  in  Essex  co.  It  stands 
on  the  Morris  Canal.  5  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Newark,  and  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Lackawanna  rlys.  It 
is  a  residential  district  of  New 
York  and  a  summer  resort.  It 
manufactures  paper  and  hosiery. 
At  one  time  part  of  Newark  and 
later  of  Bloomfield.  Montclair  was 
incorporated  in  1868.  Pop.  28,800. 

Mont-de-Marsan.  Town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  dept.  of 
Landes.  It  lies  at  the  meeting  of 
the  rivers  Midou  and  Douze,  which 
form  the  Midouze,  40  m.  by  rly. 
N.E.  of  Dax,  and  is  a  rly.  junction 
of  note.  Its  chief  industries  are  in 
oils,  quarrying,  and  cork-making, 
and  there  is  trade  in  resin,  timber, 
and  wines.  There  are  ruins  of  a 
14th  century  castle.  Pop.  12,100. 

Mont  de  Pi6te.  French  na- 
tional pawnbroking  establishment. 
Founded  in  Paris,  1777,  by  royal 
ordinance,  the  original  mont  de 
piete  started  with  a  monopoly, 
and  made  large  profits  until  its 
privileges  were  abolished  at  the 
Revolution.  Reopened  in  1797 
as  a  private  concern,  its  monopoly 
was  renewed  by  Napoleon  I.  The 
mont  de  piete  differs  from  the 
English  pawnshop  in  that  it  is  a 
state  undertaking  which  retains 
traces  of  its  Italian  origin,  part  of 
the  profits  going  to  the  support  of 
the  poor.  In  Italy  monti  di  pieta 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  thence  spread  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  See 
Pawnbroker. 

Mont  des  Cats  OR  MONT  DES 
CHATS.  Hill  of  France,  in  the  dept. 
of  Nord.  It  is  518  ft.  in  height  and 
lies  about  midway  between  Poper- 
inghe  and  Hazebrouck.  During 
the  Great  War  this  height  was  of 
tactical  importance  as  dominating 
the  rly.  between  these  towns  vital 
for  the  British  communications  in 
the  Ypres  salient.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  2nd  cavalry  div.  Oct. 
13,  1914,  and  held  against  strong 
German  counter  -  attacks.  The 
modern  Trappist  monastery  on  the 
summit  was  much  damaged  by  bom- 
bardment. See  Ypres,  Battles  of. 

Montdidier.  Town  of  France. 
In  the  dept.  of  Somme,  it  stands 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Don, 
23  m.  from  Compiegne.  Its  build- 
ings, which  were  almost  destroyed 
during  the  Great  War,  include  the 
church  of  S.  Pierre,  a  15th  century 
building,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  a  little  more  recent,  and 


the  palais  de  justice.  An  important 
rly.  junction,  its  industries  in-  | 
eluded  tanning,  printing,  distilling, 
and  the  making  of  candles.  The 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Prankish  kings,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  its  own  counts.  A  fortified 
place,  it  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1523.  In  1814  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Cossacks,  and  in 
1870  by  the  Prussians. 

Montdidier  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  their  offensive  in  the 
St.  Quentin  sector,  March,  1918. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the 
Allies,  the  Germans  fought  their 
way  into  the  town  on  March  27. 
On  June  9  they  launched  an  offensive 
on  the  Montdidier- Noyon  line  which 
was  defeated  by  the  French. 

The  recapture  of  Montdidier  by 
the  French  took  place  on  Aug.  10, 
1918.  After  Haig's  great  victory 
of  Aug.  8,  which  threatened  the 
envelopment  of  the  place  from  the 
N.,  Humbert,  with  the  3rd  French 
army,  suddenly  attacked  on 
Aug.  9,  from  the  S.  and  S.E.  The 
Germans  precipitately  began  to 
withdraw,  but  part  of  their  force 
in  Montdidier  was  cut  off  and  cap- 
tured. See  Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Mont-Dor  e-les-Bains.  Town 
of  France,  in  the  dept.  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  At  an  alt.  of  over  3,400  ft. 
among  the  Monts  Dore,  on  the 
river  Dordogne,  48  m.  by  rly.  S.W. 
of  Clermont-Ferrand,  it  is  on  a 
branch  line  from  Laqueuille.  It  is 
famed  for  its  twelve  mineral 
springs,  which  in  summer  attract 
large  numbers  of  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  affections,  rheumatism, 
etc.  There  are  numerous  hotels,  a 
small  casino,  and  a  funicular  rly. 
ascending  the  neighbouring  Salon 
du  Capucin,  4,085  ft.  Pop.  1,200. 

Mont  d'Or  Tunnel.  Rly.  tun- 
nel on  the  Paris-Milan  route.  It 
shortens  the  journey  between 
Frasne  and  Pontarlier  by  piercing 
Mont  d'Or  in  the  Jura  range.  It  is 
4  m.  in  length  and  contains  a 
double  track.  Begun  in  1910,  the 
tunnel  was  opened  in  May,  1915. 

Montebello.  Town  of  Italy.  In 
the  prov.  of  Vicenza,  it  is  10  m.  by 
rly.  from  its  capital  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  vicinity  the  Aus- 
trians  were  twice  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1796. 

Montebello.  Village  of  Italy, 
in  the  prov.  of  Pavia.  It  is  5  m.  by 
steam  tramway  E.  of  Voghera.  It 
is  famed  for  two  battles,  June  9, 
1800,  and  May  20,  1859,  in  which 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the 
French  and  the  Franco-Sardinians 
respectively.  Pop.  2,200. 

Monte  Carlo.  Town  of  the 
principality  of  Monaco.  It  lies  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Monaco, 
adjoining  the  town  of  Monaco  it- 
self, and  150  m.  by  rly.  E.N.E.  of 
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Monte  Carlo.  Monaco.     The  casino,  containing  the  famous  gaming  rooms 


'Irs.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
<inentc,|  f-orta  of  the  Riviera,  it 
has  an  excellent  climate,  and  is 
IK-!.-. I  for  the  gaming  rooms  in  its 
casino,  which,  built  in  1878, 
in. I  adorned  with  beautiful  statu- 
ary and  paintings,  contains  also 
theatre,  rcMtliiiir  room,  etc.  Rou- 
lette and  trente-et-quartmte  are 
the  chief  games  played.  Besides 
numerous  hotels,  the  town  has  a 
large  palais  des  beaux-arts.  A  rly. 
runs  to  La  Turbie,  a  mt.  village  2 
m.  to  the  N.W.  Pop.  9,600.  See 
Casino;  Monaco. 

Monte  Cassino.  Monastery  near 
Cassino,  Italy.  Situated  on  a  hill 
1,703  ft.  high,  about  45  m.  N.W. 
of  Naples  it  was  founded  by  S. 
Benedict  in  529,  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  was  the 
first  monastery  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  Destroyed  and  rebuilt 
several  times,  the  existing  build- 
ings, notable  for  their  imposing 
size,  arcaded  courts  and  cloister, 
and  great  church,  date  from  1637- 
1727.  Its  golden  days  were  in  the 
llth  century  under  Abbot  Desi- 
derius,  later  Pope  Victor  III. 
Since  1886  a  national  monument, 
it  is  an  educational  centre  of  im- 
portance. The  church  is  rich  in 
marbles,  mosaics,  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  frescoes,  and  has  beau- 
tifully carved  choir  stalls.  The 
fine  library  contains  more  than 
10,000  volumes,  many  rare  MSS., 
including  the  12th  century  work 
by  Alberic  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Dante  the  central 
idea  of  his  Divina  Commedia,  a 
collection  of  papal  bulls,  and  other 
treasures.  See  Storia  della  badia  di 
Monte  Cassino,  L.  Tosti,  1842-43. 

Montecatini.  Health  resort 
and  spa  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lucca.  It  is  19  m.  by  rly.  E.  of 
Lucca.  The  warm  mineral  springs, 
in  the  Nievole  Valley,  have  been 
in  use  since  the  14th  century,  and 
are  beneficial  in  abdominal  com- 
plaints, scrofula,  etc.  Pop.  3,400. 
There  is  a  village  of  this  name  in 
the  prov.  of  Pisa,  24  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Leghorn.  It  is  noted  for  its 
warm  saline  springs.  In  the 
vicinity  are  copper  mines,  worked 
since  the  15th  century. 

Monte  Cristo.  Small  island  of 
the  Tuscan  Archipelago  N.W. 
Italy.  It  lies  26  m.  S.  of  Elba,  has 


an  area  of  6  sq.  m.  and  an  alt.  of 
2,120ft.  It  contains  many  springs, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
destroyed  by  Corsairs  in  the  16th 
century.  It  is  the  ancient  Oglasa. 
Monte  Cristo,  COUNT  OF.  Ro- 
mance by  Alexandra  Dumas  the 
elder  ^assisted  by  A.  Maquet),  1845. 
The  hero  is  a  Marseilles  sailor,  who 
afterwards  becomes  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  and  poses  in  various  rdles 
during  a  succession  of  wonderful 
adventures.  The  story  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  many  works  of  the 
great  master  of  French  romance. 

Monte  Croce.  Pass  in  the  Dolo- 
mite Alps,  in  Italy.  It  is  a  fine 
carriage  road  leading  from  Pri- 
miero  hi  Tirol  to  Feltre  in  Belluno. 
Its  alt.  is  1,830  ft.  It  was  the  scene 
of  fighting  in  the  Great  War  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Italians 
in  1915.  See  Dolomites. 

Montecuculi  OR  MONTECUCCOLI, 
RAIMONDO,  COUNT  OF  (1609-80). 
Austrian  soldier.  Born  Feb.  21, 
1609,  at  Mon- 
tecuculi,Italy, 
h  e  belonged 
to  an  old 
noble  family. 
About  1625  he 
entered  the 
Austrian  serv- 
ice and  under 
his  uncle, 
Count  of  Montecuculi,  Count  Ernst, 
Austrian  soldier  soon  saw  fight- 
ing, his  service  being  almost  contin- 
uous throughout  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
between  the  Imperialists  and  the 
Swedes,  including  Lutzen,  where  he 
was  wounded,  and  save  for  a  period 
during  which  he  was  a  prisoner,  he 
was  in  the  field  until  the  year  of 
1648,  being  then  a  general.  In 
1657-60  he  had  a  command  against 
the  Swedes,  but  his  reputation  rest* 
upon  his  campaigns  against  the 
Turks  and  the  French,  especially  on 
his  great  victory  over  the  former 
at  St.  Gotthard  in  1664.  Between 
1672-75  he  was  commanding  the 
Austriajis  against  the  French  under 
Turenne,  but  after  taking  Philips- 
burg  he  retired.  Made  a  prince 
and  duke  of  Melfi,  he  died  Oct.  16, 
1680.  Montecuculi  wrote  a  valu- 
able work  on  war,  and  books  on 
other  subjects.  His  works  were 
published  at  Milan  in  1807. 


Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
Jewish  philanthropist 


Monte  della  Disgrazia  (ItaL, 
Mount  of  Misfortune).  Mountain 
mam  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Son- 
drio.  It  haa  an  alt.  of  12,006  ft., 
and  lies  N.W.  of  Sondrio  and  W.  of 
the  Val  Malenco.  See  Alps. 

Montefiascone  (ItaL,  bottle 
mountain).  City  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rome.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
at  an  alt  of  2,010  ft.  at  the  8.E. 
side  of  Lake  Bolsena,  with  a  rly. 
station  9  m.  N.  of  Viterbo.  The 
unfinished  cathedral  dates  from 
1519,  and  the  church  of  8.  Flaviano 
from  1032.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
muscatel  wine.  Pop.  9,600. 

Montefiore,  Si  it  MOSES  HAIM 
(1784-1885).  Jewish  philanthro- 
pist. The  eldest  son  of  a  merchant, 
Joseph  Kli.i- 
Montefiore,  he 
was  born  at 
Leghorn,  Oct. 
24,  1784,  but 
his  early  life 
was  passed  in 
London,  where 
his  family  had 
settled.  He  be- 
came a  stock- 
broker and,  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  the  Roth 
schilds,  soon  made  a  fortune  and 
retired  from  business.  In  1837 
he  was  sheriff  of  London,  being 
made  a  knight,  and  in  1846  he 
became  a  baronet.  A  centenarian, 
and  a  strict  Jew  to  the  end,  he  died 
July  28,  1885.  Montefiore's  fame 
rests  upon  the  work  he  did  for  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  He 
visited  Palestine  in  their  interests, 
also  Turkey,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  and  his  labours  and 
charity  relieved  many  of  them 
from  persecution  and  distress. 

Montefrio.  Town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Granada.  It  stands  on 
the  Bilano  river  25  m.  N.W.  of 
Granada.  It  was  a  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Moors,  whose  castle  still 
stands.  Alcohol,  cotton,  and  soap 
are  manufactured.  Pop.  11,000. 

Monte  Grappa,  BATTLES  OF. 
Fought  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Austro-Germans  1917-18.  The 
mountain  which  gives  its  name  to 
this  series  of  battles  is  the  highest 
in  a  range  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  Italy. 
The  first  battle,  fought  Nov.  11-28, 
1917,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
battle  of  Caporetto  (q.v. ). 

The  Italian  High  Command  at 
this  time  was  apprehensive  that 
the  Austro-Germans  would  try  to 
break  through  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  strike  in  behind 
their  line  on  the  Piave.  As  soon 
as  Below's  troops  were  advancing 
W.  from  Saga  into  Carnia,  the 
Italians  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  Carnia  and  Cadore,  and  take 
up  a  line  further  S.  As  the 
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Upper  Piave  did  not  give  good 
defensive  positions,  the  new  front 
was  drawn  from  the  Montello,  on 
the  middle  Piave.  then  N.  of  the 
massif  of  Monte  Grappa,  to  the 
Val  Sugana,  in  the  Trentino, 
where  it  joined  up  with  the  right 
of  the  first  army  N.  of  Asiago,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Brenta.  By 
Nov.  11  the  Italians  were  on  this 
line  from  the  Piave  to  the  Brenta, 
and  as  the  Austrians  drove  first  at 
the  Asiago  region,  some  little  time 
was  obtained  for  consolidating  it. 

On  Nov.  14  the  enemy  took 
Monte  Tomatico,  N.E.  of  Monte 
Grappa,  and  above  Quero.  On 
Nov.  15  he  unsuccessfully  attacked 
the  Cornelia  height  eight  times, 
but  the  Italians,  being  outflanked, 
had  to  retire  next  day.  On  Nov.  17 
the  Austrians  were  attacking  the 
positions  on  Monte  Tomba,  about 
3  m.  N.E.  of  Monte  Grappa,  and 
trying  hard  to  turn  them  from  the 
Piave.  On  Nov.  18  they  made  a 
great  effort  from  Quero,  which 
they  had  captured,  and  obtained 
a  footing  on  the  ridge.  German 
picked  troops  were  thrown  into  the 
battle,  but  the  Italians  retained 
most  of  their  ground.  On  Nov.  22 
the  enemy  captured  the  crest,  but 
the  Italians  held  on  to  the  S.  slopes, 
and,  counter-attacking,  once  more 
gained  possession  of  the  mountain. 
Then  their  reserves  came  up,  and 
the  enemy  was  completely  checked. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  had 
advanced  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  on 
Nov.  21  attacked  the  ridge  from 
Monte  Grappa  N.E.  to  Monte 
Fontana  Secca.  During  a  week's 
fighting  they  took  and  lost 
Spinoncia,  took  and  lost  and  took 
again  Monte  Pertica,  a  little  N.W. 
of  Monte  Grappa,  but  did  not 
succeed  at  any  point  in  breaking 
through  the  Italian  line,  nor  in  cap- 
turing Monte  Grappa. 

In  the  second  week  of  Dec.,  an 
Austro-German  force  began  the 
second  battle  by  launching  an 
assault  N.W.  of  Monte  Grappa, 
against  the  Solario  salient  and  the 
Italian  front  by  the  Col  della 
Berretta  and  the  Col  Caprile  to  the 
Brenta.  The  battle  began  on  Dec. 
11,  and  lasted  for  about  ten  days. 
On  Dec.  11  the  Italians  were 
forced  S.  somewhat,  losing  part  of 
the  Col  della  Berretta  and  the 
whole  of  Monte  Spinoncia.  Next 
day  they  counter-attacked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Berretta,  and  regained 
most  of  the  lost  ground,  but  before 
nightfall  were  again  pressed  back. 

After  a  brief  lull  the  battle  was 
resumed,  and  on  Dec.  18  the 
Austrians  took  the  summit  of 
Monte  Asolone  and  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  Monte  Tomba,  thus 
outflanking  Monte  Grappa  on  both 
sides.  It  looked  as  if  the  Italians 


must  lose  their  strong  positions  on 
Monte  Grappa,  but  they  rallied 
magnificently,  counter-attacking 
on  Dec.  22,  and  winning  the  S. 
slopes  of  Asolone. 

There  was  another  pause,  which 
lengthened  out  as  the  French 
moved  into  the  Grappa  region  to 
support  the  Italians.  Next  the 
French,  with  whom  were  British 
batteries,  advanced  and  drove  the 
Austrians  from  a  large  part  of 
Monte  Tomba  on  Dec.  30,  taking 
about  1,400  prisoners.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  his  bridge- 
head at  Zenson  on  the  Piave. 

In  mid- June,  1918,  the  Austrians 
began  the  third  battle  of  Monte 
Grappa  by  attacking  from  S.W.  of 
Asiago  to  the  sea.  After  a  heavy 
bombardment  on  June  14,  the 
Austrian  infantry  advanced  in 
masses.  They  carried  the  forward 
positions  of  the  Italians  defending 
Col  Caprile  and  Monte  Asolone, 
captured  part  of  the  Italian  second 
line  of  trenches,  and  taking  Col 
Moschin,  S.W.  of  Asolone,  looked 
across  the  pass  to  the  Brenta.  They 
then  pressed  S.  to  the  Col  Raniero, 
thus  outflanking  the  Grappa  massif 
on  the  W.,  and  reaching  a  point 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
plain.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
Italians  counter  -  attacked,  and 
their  reserves  were  brought  into 
action.  Before  the  day  closed  the 
Austrians  had  lost  most  of  the 
ground  they  had  gained. 

The  fourth  battle  in  the  Grappa 
area  began  on  the  night  of  Oct.  24- 
25,1918.  Around  Monte  Grappa  the 
attack  was  made  by  the  fourth 
Italian  army  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Pertica ;  ground  was  gained, 
and  4,000  prisoners  taken.  On  Oct. 
26  the  Italians  captured  Pertica. 
The  Austrians  counter-attacked  in 
front  of  this  height,  as  well  as  at 
Asolone  and  the  Solarolo  salient, 
and  positions  changed  hands  several 
times  on  Oct.  27.  Next  day  the 
Italians  advanced  a  short  distance 
in  a  terrific  conflict  S.  of  Fontana 
Secca.  Six  days  from  the  start  the 
battle  fluctuated,  the  Austrians 
bringing  up  their  reserves,  and 
resisting  with  stubbornness,  but 
they  were  forced  backward,  except 
around  Monte  Spinoncia,  where  they 
made  some  slight  gains.  Farther 
E.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Brenta, 
where  the  twelfth  army  cooperated 
with  the  fourth,  the  Italians  pro- 
gressed in  the  Alano  basin.  See 
Italy;  Montello;  Piave,  Battles  of 
the;  consult  also  Italy  and  the 
World  War,  T.  N.  Page,  1921. 

Monteleone  (anc.  Hipponium). 
Town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Catanzaro.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  alt. 
1,575  ft.,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of 
Santa  Eufemia,  70  m.  by  rly.  N.E. 


of  Reggio.  It  has  a  castle  built  by 
Frederick  II.  Monteleone  was  i 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Vibo  Valentia,  which  succeeded 
the  older  Greek  town.  Traces  of 
both  still  remain.  Monteleone  was 
shattered  by  an  earthquake  in 
Sept.,  1905.  Pop.  10,100.  There  is 
another  Monteleone  in  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  13,100. 

Montelimar.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Drome.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
93  m.  by  rly.  S.  of  Lyons,  and  has 
industries  in  silk  and  flour-milling, 
and  local  trade  in  agricultural  pro-  i 
duce  and  wine.  There  are  remains 
of  a  12th  century  keep.  Capital  of 
Valdaine  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
united  with  the  Dauphine  to  the 
French  crown.  Pop.  14,000. 

Montello,  BATTLE  OF  THE. 
Fought  between,  the  Italians  and 
the  Austrians,  June,  1918.  The 
Montello,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  battle,  is  an  isolated  ridge, 
nearly  8  m.  long  and  about  3  m.  in 
width,  which  runs  roughly  E.  and 
W.,  with  the  R.  Piave  on  theN.  and 
E.,  from  Nervesa  to  Cornuda,  N.E. 
of  Asolo,  Italy.  This  hog's  back, 
which  is  partly  farmed  and  partly 
forested,  was  not  seriously  at- 
tacked until  the  Austrian  offensive 
of  June,  1918.  For  some  months 
between  Nov.,  1917,  and  June, 
1918,  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  strongly  fortified. 

In  March,  1918,  the  British  were 
transferred  to  the  Asiago  area,  and 
the  Montello  was  taken  over  by 
the  Italian  eighth  army,  under 
Pennella,  its  line  also  including  the 
middle  Piave  to  the  point  where 
the  front  was  held  by  the  third 
army,  under  the  duke  of  Aosta, 
down  to  the  sea.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  front  attacked  by  the  Aus- 
trians in  mid-June,  1918,  the 
Montello  was  heavily  bombarded 
on  June  14,  and  next  day  under 
cover  of  gas-shells  and  a  smoke 
barrage  they  forced  the  crossings 
of  the  Piave.  They  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  their  first  entrench- 
ments, and  advanced  S.W.,  gain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  ground  in  the 
centre  and  W.  part  of  the  Montello. 

By  the  close  of  June  16  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ridge  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  their 
line  running  from  Ciano  on  the  W. 
to  San  Andrea  on  the  E.  The  rly. 
from  Asolo  through  Montebelluna 
to  Treviso  was  seriously  in  jeo- 
pardy. But  the  Italian  reserves 
were  thrown  into  the  battle,  and 
after  a  bitter  struggle  the  Austrians 
were  checked,  and  slowly  forced 
back.  On  June  17-19  the  Italians 
regained  more  ground,  and  by 
June  20  the  Montello  was  practi- 
cally cleared  of  the  enemy.  See 
Piave,  Battles  of  the. 
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Montcni.      Name   given    to    a 
;,.i  iiM-i'y   "I    'T\ed  nt    Kton 
K\ei\   Mini  yerlr  on  Wllit- 
\     .til    tin-    I  toys,  lc<l    ! 

'MM.!,    Ilialeh'-d    In 
an      i-lilillflli-r      r;lllril       Salt       Hill, 

w  hence  (he  phrase  ml  tninitfm  (Lat. 
tn  tin-  liill),  and  collected  nn.ifv 
-  hence  i-.tllnl  -.i!t  from  the 
.f  the  ceremony.  The 
-urn  eolleeted  -oinetiiiics  exceeded 
VI. ooo,  .ui.l  \\  n  given  to  the 
rapt  lin  nt  the  school  as  a  contri- 
hntioii  towards  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  at  the  university. 
llo\\  the  cu-toin  originated  is  n»t 
know  n.  It  \\  as  in  existence  as  early 
I  ami  was  observed  until 
ls||.  S;  Kton. 

Montenegro  (Serb.  Crna  Gora, 
Ha.  k  mountain).  Former  king- 
dom ..f  Central  Europe,  now  part 
of  Yugo-Slavia.  Forming  part  of 
r-t  limestone  heights  which 
•  he  N.  !•'..  Adriatic  Sea,  it  lies 
:i  Herzegovina  and  Albania, 
and,  like  them,  drops  steeply  to 
the  narrow  Dalmatian  coast  strip  ; 
inland  it  descends  almost  equally 
abruptly  to  the  plains  of  Serbia. 
Its  inaccessibility  long  enabled  a 
branch  of  the  Serbs  to  maintain 
its  independence  against  Venetians, 
Turks,  and  Austrians.  It  extends 
about  115  m.  from  N.  toS.  and  from 
K.  to  \V.,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly 
6,000  sq.  m.  In  the  N.E.  and  S.E. 
t  he  peaks  rise  to  8,000  ft. ;  those  in 
the  N.E.  are  bare,  desolate  lime- 
stone; in  the  S.E.  the  Brda  is 
forested  and  well  watered. 

I'.v  rhe  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878 
Montenegro  gained  a  short  coast- 
line, including  the  harbours  of 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno  and  a 
section  of  the  plain  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Scutari.  The  Zeta 
l!o\\s  into  this  lake,  the  Tara  and 
Lim  <;o  N.W.  to  the  Drina,  and 
the  1  >rin  and  its  affluents  drain  the 
plain  of  Jakova. 

The  people,  who  number  440,000, 
in  general  adhere  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  under  a  metro- 
politan bishop;  there  is  a  Ro- 
itholic  archbishop  at  Anti- 
'.  ui.  Moat  of  them  live  on  the 
land  under  the  South  Slav  system 
o!  communal  landholding.  Maize, 
tobacco,  oats,  barley,  and  buck- 
uh'-at  are  produced  in  small 
uantities.  In  favourable  situa- 
,ons  vine  and  olives  are  grown. 

ttl"    rearing   is   of    considerable 

portance. 

A  narrow  gauge  rly.  i&  >pen  from 
Antivari  to  Vir  Pazar  and  good 
carriage  roads  afford  communi- 
between  the  principal 
( Vtigne  is  the  capital, 
Jakova  the  largest  town. 

After  the  great  Serbian  defeat 
•it  iv.-i.suvo,  1389,  the  Montenegrins 
established  themselves  within  their 


momi'ain  fa  n.-«ses  under  a 
Serbian  dynasty,  h.inilo  I'etiovieh 
proclaimed  him-elf  vladika  or 
prince  lii-lmp  in  1(11)7,  and  .-t  iv  ir.'t  h- 
ened  his  position  by  an  alliance 
with  lln--sia.  The  combina'ion  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority 
was  rotaiii'-d  by  successive  rulers 
until  1S")I,  when  Peter  Pet  rovich  II 
died,  and  his  successor  Danilo  I 
became  gosnodar  or  prince,  a  title 
recognized  by  France  and  Russia 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1850. 
My  the  Berlin  Treaty,  1878,  the 
independence  of  the  principality 
was  formally  recognized  by  Turkey 
and  the  remaining  signatory 
powers.  A  constitution  was  for- 
mally adopted  in  1905  and  the  first 
Skupshtina,  or  National  Assembly, 
met  in  190(5.  On  the  jubilee  of  his 
accession.  Nicholas  I  assumed  in 
1910  the  title  of  king.  Montenegro 
acted  with  Serbia  in  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  in  consequence  re- 
ceived accessions  of  territory  and 
pop.,  including  nearly  half  of  the 
sanjak  of  Novi  Pazar. 

Montenegro  sided  with  the 
Allies  during  the  Great  War ;  after 
the  armistice,  Nicholas  being  an 
absentee  in  France  and  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  Serbian  troops, 
a  national  assembly  was  elected 
and  met  at  Podgoritza  on  Nov.  24, 
1918.  Within  two  days  Nicholas 
was  deposed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
unite  with  Yugo-Slavia.  These 
developments  were,  after  a  con- 
siderable delay,  approved  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  See  Yugo- 
slavia. B.  C.  Wallis 

Bibliography.  The  Balkans,  \V. 
Miller,  new  ed.  1908;  The  Burden  of 
the  Balkans,  M.  E.  Durham,  1912; 
A  History  of  Montenegro,  F.  S. 
Stevenson,  1914;  Montenegro  in 
History,  Policy,  and  War,  A.  Devine, 
1918;  Peace  Handbooks,  No.  19, 
Montenegro,  pub.  H.M.  Stationery 

Olliee,    1920. 

Montenegro,  CONQUEST  OF. 
When  Austria  declared  war  on 
Serbia  on  July  28,  1914,  Monte- 
negro at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Serbians,  whose  king.  Peter, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  her 
own  king,  Nicholas.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Serbians,  the  Monte- 
negrins, whose  forces  were  militia, 
40,000  in  number,  with  very  little 
artillery,  invaded  Bosnia  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  war,  and  all 
through  the  four  invasions  of 
Serbia  rendered  good  service  by 
protecting  the  left  flank  of  the 
Serbian  armies. 

As  soon  as  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Austro-German  and  Bulgar- 
ian armies  had  driven  the  Serbian 
armies  out  of  Serbia,  Austria 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Monte- 
negro. A  Bulgarian  force  co- 
operated by  taking  Jakova  on 
Dec.  3,  1914.  During  that  month 


the    Aiutrians    advanced    a  short 
Montenegro,    and 

captured     1'levlie      Ip"k     ill,  •' 

pone,   but   suffered    11    repulse   at 
t/.    In  tin-  butt  days  of  the 

year     Mount     l,o\tehen,    the    chief 
xtrotm'hold    of    th"    Mout-i. 
and  the  position  protect 
was  heavily  shelled.    On   Jan.   6, 
1910,     the    Austrian    commander 

:  attacked  the    Montenegrin* 

on  the  Tara,  Lim,  and  I  bar,  and 
severely  bombarded  Mount  J»vt- 
chcn  from  warchipa  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cattaro. 

Berane,  a  town  on  the  Lim,  wan 
captured  on  Jan.  10,  and  Mount 
I^ovtchen  fell  on  the  same  day,  the 
Austrians  everywhere  being  in 
overwhelming  force,  and  the 
Montvnegrins  short  of  guns,  muni- 
tions, *nd  food.  With  Ixn'tchen  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  the 
Montenegrins  evacuated  Cetigne, 
which  was  occupied  by  Kovess  on 
Jan.  13.  Negotiations  took  place, 
the  object  of  Montenegro  being  to 
gain  time  to  ensure  the  retreat  of 
her  forces  to  Podgoritza  and 
Scutari,  and  thence  into  Albania. 
The  king  and  the  royal  family, 
with  the  government,  escaped  to 
Italy.  Continuing  their  advance, 
the  Austrians  took  Scutari  on 
Jan.  23,  and  San  Giovanni  di 
Medua  on  Jan.  25,  thereafter 
marching  S.  to  Durazzo.  By  the 
end  of  Jan.,  1916,  Austria  was  in 
full  occupation  of  Montenegro. 

At  the  end  of  Oct.,  1918,  the 
advance  of  the  Italians  through 
Albania,  and  of  the  Serbians  and 
the  French  on  the  S.E.,  determined 
the  Austrians  to  withdraw  with- 
out offering  serious  resistance. 
Scutari  was  entered  by  the  Italians 
on  Nov.  1,  and  a  little  later  they 
entered  also  the  coast  towns  of 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  while  the 
Serbians  had  occupied  Podgoritza 
and  Cetigne. 

Montenotte.  Village  of  Italy, 
in  the  prov.  of  Genoa.  It  stands 
among  the  Ligurian  Alps,  8  m. 
N.W.  of  Savona.  It  gives  its  name 
to  the  battle  fought,  April  12, 
1796,  when  Napoleon  gained  his 
first  victory  over  the  Austrians. 
The  battle  was  not  decisive,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French  army  was 
not  engaged ;  but  the  Austrians, 
seeing  their  line  of  retreat  threat- 
ened, fell  back  on  Dego,  which 
was  stormed  two  days  later.  .Vtr 
Napoleonic  Campaigns. 

Montepulciano.  City  of  Italy, 
in  the  prov.  of  Siena.  It  stands  on 
a  hill,  alt.  2,000  ft.,  28  m.  (44  m.  by 
rly.)  S.E.  of  Siena.  A  walled  and 
picturesque  city,  it  has  a  Renais- 
sance cathedral,  several  fine 
churches,  the  Palazzo  Comunale, 
and  many  other  palaces.  It  is 
noted  for  its  wine.  Pop.  1K,000. 
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MONTESPAN 


Montereau.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Seine-et-Marne.  It 
lies  at  the  meeting  of  the  Yonne 
with  the  Seine,  13  m.  by  rly.  E. 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  is  a  rly. 
junction  on  the  main  Paris-Sens 
line.  It  has  industries  in  porcelain, 
pottery,  brickmaking,  tanning, 
zinc-white,  and  cement.  The  church 
dates  from  the  13th-15th  centuries. 
Montereau  was  the  site  of  an  8th 
century  monastery  of  S.  Martin 


Monterey  Cypress.    Leaves  and  fruit 
of  the  Californian  evergreen 

(Monasteriolum),  and  in  the  14th 
century  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  Here  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassi- 
nated in  1419.  Near  by  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Montereau,  Feb.  18, 
1814,  when  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Wurttembergers  and  Austrians. 
Pop.  8,600. 

Monterey.  City  and  seaside 
resort  of  California,  U.S.A.  It 
stands  on  Monterey  Bay,  125  m. 
from  San  Francisco,  and  is  served  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Rly.  The  in- 
dustries include  canning  and  fishing, 
and  it  has  a  good  harbour  from 
which  large  quantities  of  oil  are 
shipped.  Owing  to  its  beautiful 
situation  and  mild  climate,  it  is 
visited  by  pleasure-seekers.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  still  largely  Mexican. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a 
mission  founded  by  the  Francis- 
cans in  1770,  although  the  site  had 
been  visited  and  the  place  named 
by  a  Spanish  sailor  nearly  two 
centuries  before.  It  was  then  in  the 
Mexican  pr*v.  of  California,  being 
for  some  years  the  capital.  In  1846 
it  was  taken  by  the  U.S.A.,  and  in 
1849  the  convention  that  drew  up 
the  constitution  of  California  met 
here.  In  1853  it  was  made  a  city. 
As  "  the  old  Pacific  capital," 
Monterey  is  described  by  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  Across  the  Plains. 
Pop.  5,000. 

Monterey  OR  MONTERREY.  City 
of  Mexico.  The  capital  of  the  state 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  1,625  ft.  above 
sea  level,  it  is  165  m.  W.  of  Mata- 
moros,  and  is  served  by  the  Na- 
tional and  other  rlys.  Situated  in 


a  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  amid 
orchards  and  gardens,  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  are 
foundries,  steel  works,  breweries, 
saw  and  flour  mills,  large  smelters, 
and  ice  factories.  Agriculture  and 
silver  mining  are  engaged  in.  For- 
merly called  Leon,  Monterey  was 
founded  in  1560,  and  in  1599  be- 
came a  city  under  its  present  name. 
In  1909  it  was  much  damaged  by 
flood,  and  more  than  1,000  people 
lost  their  lives.  There  is  a  wireless 
station  here.  Pop.  81,000. 

Monterey  Bay.  Indentation  of 
the  coast  of  California,  U.S.A. 
About  24  m.  broad  at  the  entrance, 
it  forms  a  deep  and  commodious 
anchorage,  and  has  two  light- 
houses. On  the  N.  shore  is  Santa 
Cruz,  and  on  the  S.  shore  are 
Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove. 

Monterey  Cypress  (Cu- 
pressus  macrocarpa).  Large  ever- 
green tree  of  the  natural  order 
Pinaceae,  a  native  of  California.  It 
attains  a  height  of  over  50  ft., 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  has 
close  set  branches  and  minute 
overlapping,  scale-like  dark  green 
leaves. 

Monte  Rosa.  Mountain  mass 
of  the  Pennine  Alps  (q.v. )  on  the 
Italo-Swiss  border.  It  lies  between 
the  canton  of  Valais  and  Pied- 
mont, 50  m.  E.  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Alt.  15,217  ft.  Dufourspitze,  the 
highest  summit,  is  in  Switzerland, 
and  was  first  ascended  in  1855  by 
G.  and  C.  Smyth,  Hudson,  and 
their  companions.  On  the  N.W.  is 
the  Gorner  glacier,  and  on  the  S. 
is  the  large  Monte  Rosa  glacier. 
An  observatory  was  established 
here  in  1904  at  an  alt.  of  15,000ft. 
See  Alps. 

Monies,  ISMAIL  (b.  c.  1856). 
Bolivian  statesman.  Educated  for 
the  legal  profession  at  La  Paz  Uni- 
versity ,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1879,  serving  in  the  Chilean  War. 
In  1893  he  was  acting  minister  of 
war,  and  in  1894  became  president 
of  the  republic.  He  was  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  1910.  President 
once  more  in  1913,  he  brought 
about  the  reform  of  the  Bolivian 
banking  system  in  1914. 


Monterey,  California.     House  in  which  R.  L.  Stevenson 
wrote  The  Silverado  Squatters 


Monte  San  Giuliano  (anc. 
Eryx).  City  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
of  Trapani.'  It  stands  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill,  alt.  2,465  ft., 
overlooking  the  seaport  of  Tra- 
pani, 25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marsala.  It 
has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the 
15th  century,  and  restored  in  1865. 
The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  long- 
famous  Eryx  (q.v. ),  of  which  some 
of  the  prehistoric  and  Phoenician 
walls  remain  under  the  Roman 
fortifications.  Pop.  5,000. 

Monte  Sant'  Angelo.  Town  of 
Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Foggia.  It 
stands  on  the  S.  slope  of  Monte 
Gargano  (q.v.),  alt.  2,766  ft,  10  m. 
by  road  N.  of  Manfredonia.  It  has 
a  picturesque  15th  century  castle, 
and  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  built 
in  491  over  a  grotto,  a  famous 
pilgrim  resort.  Pop.  23,000. 

Montesarchio.  Town  of  Italy. 
It  is  13  m.  N.N.W.  of  Avellino  in  the 
dist.  of  Benevento.  On  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  was  the  old  Samnite 
Caudium  (q.v.).  Pop.  6,000. 

Montespan,  FRANCHISE  ATHE- 

NAIS  DE  ROCHECHOUART,  MARQUISE 

DE  (1641-1707).  French  courtier, 
mistress  of 
Louis  XIV. 
Born  at  Ton- 
n  a  y-C  h  a  r- 
ente,  near 
Rochefort, 
she  was  the 
daughter  o  f 
the  duke  of 
M  o  r  t  e  mart, 
and  went  to 
court  as  a 
maid -in -wait- 
ing to  the 
queen  in  1660.  In  1663  she  married 
Louis,  marquis  of  Montespan,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children.  A 
woman  of  great  beauty,  she  earned 
some  notoriety  by  her  indulgence  in 
black  magic,  and  in  1667  became 
the  king's  mistress,  the  children 
of  the  union  being  made  legiti- 
mate by  the  king  in  1673,  and  a 
separation  from  her  husband 
being  pronounced  in  1674.  After 
1675  the  liaison  weakened, 
though  the  marquise,  displaced 
now  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
r  c  in  a  i  n  e  d  at 
|  court  until  1691, 
when  she  left  Ver- 
sailles for  a  reli- 
gious life.  She 
died  at  Bourbon- 
1 '  A  r  c  h  a  m  bault, 
Allier,  May  27, 
1707.  See  Mem- 
oires,  1829,  Eng. 
trans.  1895 ;  M. 
et  Louis  XIV,  P. 
Clement,  1869; 
La  Valliere  et 
Mme.  de  M.,  A. 
Houssaye,  1895. 


Marquise  de  Mon- 
tespan, 
French  court  lady 


MONTESQUIEU 


MONTEVIDEO 


Baron  de  Montesquieu, 
French  writer 


Montesquieu,  CHARLES  Louis 
DB  SECOM-VT.  HARON  DE  (1089- 
1  n  ncli  writer.  Born  of 
affluent  par- 
ents in  (ins- 
cony,  Jan.  18, 
1080,  Monte- 
squieu was 
trained  for 
the  law,  and 
succeeded  his 
uncle,  whose 
\\  I-  al  th  and 
whose  title  of 
Montesquieu 
he  also  inherited,  as  the  holder  of 
a  high  legal  office  in  the  parlement 
of  Bordeaux  in  1710.  There  he 
remained  until  1720,  when  he  re- 
si^nnl  his  position  and  went  to 
live  in  Paris,  being  admitted  to  the 
Academy.  A  long  visit  to  Eng- 
land, part  of  a  prolonged  tour  in 
Europe,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  settled  down  to 
literary  work  at  his  chateau  of  La 
Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  ordering 
his  estates  and  outer  life  on  the 
model  of  an  English  landowner. 
He  died  there  Feb.  10,  1755. 

Montesquieu  early  began  to 
write,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Of  his  writings 
three  stand  out  as  serious  con- 
tributions to  human  thought.  His 
Lettres  Persanes,  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  1721,  pretend  to 
be  the  outspoken  comments  of  two 
Persians  on  their  visit  to  Europe, 
and  are  a  wonderful  satire  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 
His  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de 
la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des 
Remains,  first  published  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1734,  show  the  work- 
ings of  a  powerful  and  original 
mind,  strengthened  by  wide  read- 
ing and  by  the  absence  of  fettering 
and  conventional  theories.  The 
same  qualities  are  revealed  in  his 
third  and  much  longer  great  book, 
the  Esprit  des  Lois,  first  published 
at  Geneva  in  1748.  An  edition  of 
Montesquieu's  writings  appeared 
in  seven  volumes  at  Paris,  1875- 
79,  edited  by  E.  Laboulaye.  See 
Esprit  des  Lois;  Government; 
consult  also  Histoire  de  Montes- 
quieu, sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres, 
L.  Vian,  2nd  ed.  1879  ;  Montes- 
quieu, Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  1904. 
Montessori, 
MARIA  (b. 
1870).  Italian 
educationist. 
Studying  at 
the  university 
of  Rome,  she 
took  a  medi- 
cal  degree 
in  1894,  and 
acted  as  assist-  Maria  Montessori, 
ant  doctor  to  Italian  educationist 


a  psychiatric  clinic  for  men- 
tally deficient  children.  From 
this  and  her  experience, 
1898-1900,  as  head  of  a  state  in- 
stitute fur  tin-  i-i|ilr:iti(,n  of  SUch 

children,  she  learned  much  that 
went  to  form  her  own  system  of 
education.  She  published  several 
works  on  her  methods,  and  lectured 
in  Kngland  in  1920. 

Montessori  Method.  Method 
of  teaching  young  children.  It  was 
developed  by  Madame  Montessori 
in  Rome,  and  since  widely  applied 
by  advanced  educationists.  She 
evolved  methods  which  had  as- 
tounding results  with  the  mentally 
deficient,  and  went  on  to  find  that 
these  were  even  more  successful 
with  normal  infants. 

The  method  demands  careful 
observation  of  the  child's  physical 
condition  by  monthly  measure- 
ments, which  are  chartered  for  the 
teacher's  guidance  ;  special  furni- 
ture adapted  to  give  the  child  the 
completest  possible  freedom  of 
movement,  and  to  enable  him  to 
be  independent  and  to  attend  to 
his  own  personal  wants,  washing, 
dressing,  etc.  ;  an  active,  spon- 
taneous discipline  based  on  full 
liberty  for  the  child  ;  and  the  abol- 
ition of  prizes  and  punishments. 

The  teacher's  function  is  to 
direct,  and  not  to  repress  the  child's 
activities.  Stress  is  laid  on  simple, 
scientifically  arranged  physical 
exercises  ;  on  open-air  work,  gar- 
dening, the  care  of  animals,  etc., 
so  that  the  child  may  develop  on 
the  historical  lines  of  the  race ; 
on  plastic  work  which  may,  in  the 
child's  fifth  or  sixth  year,  reach 
the  stage  of  the  potter's  wheel ;  on 
the  definite  training  of  the  senses 
to  receive  delicate  impressions, 
special  apparatus  being  devised 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  on  a  careful 
method  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  the  child  passing  from 
simple  design  to  writing. 

There  is  as  yet  no  formal  school 
for  the  instruction  in  the  method 
in  England,  but  there  are  classes 
in  London,  and 
the  Montessori  I 
Society,  with 
headquarters  i  n 
Tavistock  Place, 
has  a  library  where 
the  literature  of 
the  subject  may 
be  studied  and 
where  the  didactic 
material  may  be 
seen.  Montessori 
teaching  has  only 
been  adopted  in  a 
few  schools  of  the 
more  advanced 
type,  but  her 
theory  of  pedagogy 
has  been  widely 


Claudio  Monteverde. 
Italian  composer 


studied,  and  exercJHCB  an  increaain .' 
influence  on  educational  thinkers. 
See '  Education  ;  Kindergarten  ; 
•  »MMilt  also  The  MonteMori 
M.  th...l.  A.  T.  Smith,  1912;  The 
New  Children,  Sheila  Radice,  1920. 
Monteverde,  CLAUDIO  (1567- 
1043).  Italian  composer.  Born  at 
Cremona,  he  became  aa  a  boy  a 
violinist  i  n 
the  service  of 
the  duke  of 
Mantua.  His 
talents  at- 
tracted notice, 
and  in  1002 
he  was  made 
master  of  the 
chapel  there. 
He  left  that 
city  to  become 
music  master  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice, 
in  1613,  and  there  he  remained  until 
his  death,  Nov.  29,  1643.  His 
operas,  Arianna  and  Orfeo,  mark 
important  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  opera,  not  only  in  the  set- 
ting of  the  words,  but  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  harmony  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments. The  harmonic  style  which 
he  thus  invented  he  outlined  in  a 
book.and  defended  in  controversies 
with  rival  musicians. 

Montevideo.  Maritime  depart- 
ment of  Uruguay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  surface  is 
hilly,  with  much  pasture  land  for 
the  grazing  of  cattle.  Exports  in- 
clude beef  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts, and  wine.  Its  area  is  256 
sq.  m.  Pop.  382,700. 

Montevideo.  City  of  Uruguay, 
T ^  capital  of  the  re- 

public and  of  the 
dept.  of  Monte- 
video. It  origin- 
ally occupied  a 
small  peninsula 
between  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata 
and  a  bay,  [of 
which  it  formed 
the  S.  extremity.  The  city  has 
spread  some  miles  inland  in  an  E. 


Montevideo  arms 


Montevideo,  Uruguay.   Teatro  Soils  .the  principal  theatre, 
built  in  1856  with  seats  for  3,000  spectators 
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and  business  and  newspaper  offices. 
Near  the  city  are  two  race-courses 
and  a  bull  -  ring.  The  tram- 
ways have  been  electrified,  and 
the  streets  are  lit  with  electric  light. 
Its  immense  harbour  is  somewhat 
exposed  and  obstructed  by  reefs, 


Montevideo,  Uruguay.    Plan  of  the  central  districts  of  the  city 
direction,   and  now  lines  the  bay    legislative  buildings,  clubs,  hotels, 
on  its  three  sides.     The  Cerro,  a 
low,  conical  hill,  alt.  500  ft.,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  is  crowned  by  an 
old  fort,still  inuse.anda  lighthouse. 
Montevideo  is  the  principal  sea- 
port of  the  country,  and  the  ter- 
minus   of    several    railway    lines. 
Built  on  a  regular 
plan  of  cuadradas, 
or     squares,     the 
streets    extend 
N.,    S.,    E.,    and 
W.  from   the  old 
central  point,  the 
Plaza    de    la    In- 
dependencia,    and 
the    closely    built 
section     of     the 
town,  standing  on 
a  long  tongue   of 
land    thrust    into 
the  bay,  continu- 
ally    enjoys     sea 
breezes.       One  of 
the  best   built  cities  in   the  west- 
ern    hemisphere,     many     of    its 
public  buildings  are  very  imposing. 
The    seat     of     an    archbishopric 
with    two    suffragan    bishops,     it 


The  climate  is  healthy,  although 
a  high  summer  temperature  pre- 
vails. Beef,  hides,  and  other  animal 
products  are  exported.  The  city 
was  founded  in  1726,  and  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  1807,  but 
was  relinquished  when  General 
Whitelocke  met  with  disaster  at 
Buenos  Aires.  It  became  free  in 
1814,  and  was  made  capital  of  the 
republic  in  1828.  Pop.  379,000. 
See  Uruguay. 

Monte  Viso.  Peak  in  Piedmont, 
Italy.  It  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  Cottian  Alps.  It  stands  near 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  and  has  an 
alt.  of  12,608  ft.  The  starting 
point  for  the  ascent  is  Crissolo. 

Montez,  LOLA  (1818-61).  Stage 
name  of  the  Irish  dancer,  Marie 
Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna  Gilbert. 
Born  at  Limerick,  she  lost  her 
father,  an  army  officer,  when  a 
child  in  India.  After  a  clandestine 
marriage  in  1837,  which  ended  in 
a  divorce  five  years  later,  she  took 
up  dancing  and  appeared  in 
London  as  Lola  Montez,  Spanish 
dancer.  After  touring  through 
Europe  and  Russia  in  1847  she 

fascinated    ~ — •"-•riiiTIBMIiai 

Ludwig  I  of  I 
Bavaria,  who  | 
created  her  **  f 
countess  of 
Landsfeld,  and 
she  began  to 
take  an  active 
part  in  politics. 
Returning  t  o 
England  after 
the  Revolution 
of  1 848,  she  married  a  G  uards  officer. 
George  Heald,  in  1849,  but  his  rela- 
tives taking  proceedings  against  her 
for  bigamy,  she  induced  him  to  take 
her  to  Spain  and  thence  to  America, 
1851,  where  she  was  again  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage.  On  Heald's 
death  the  same  year,  she  married 
and  left  her  third  husband,  and 
after  touring  in  Australia,  returned 
to  America,  where  she  devoted  her- 
self to  works  of  charity.  She  died 


has  a  cathedral,  numerous  in- 
teresting churches,  a  university, 
schools,  many  theatres,  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Plaza  Constitucion 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  city's  life, 
and  here  are  the  cathedral,  the  old 


rendering  it  in- 
secure from  the 
heavy  storms 
which  frequently 
occur.  The  sea- 
side suburbs  o  f 
Pocitos  and  Ra- 
mirez are  popular 
resorts  for  the 
citizens  of  Buenos 
Aires. 


Montevideo,  Uruguay.     Facade  of  the  cathedral,  com- 
pleted in  1905.     Top,  left,  Plaza  de  la  Independencia, 
the  principal  square,  and  the  Avenida  18  de  Julio 
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Montezuma  II, 
Ruler  o!  Mexico 


inNVu  Y..iU..hm.l7.  IKI-.I.  .S'eeLec- 
Autobiography, 
;   i.  .  i:  r.  l>  \>.>.   rgne,  I'.iti'.i. 
Montezxuua  I  (c.  1390-e.  1469). 
'i   Mexico.     He  began 
in  i  I:;T       n 
'Minions  to  the   Pacific  and 
the   (l-ilf   nl    M'-vico,   crush*-'!    tin- 
:lans,    anncvl    Clialco.   and 
.1  TrMo.-lititl.-ui.  his  capital, 
mw  •«««r»-j-"-»i   on  the  site  of 
which  Mexico 
City    is    built. 
See  Mexico. 

Monte- 
zuma II 
(1466  -  1520). 
Last  Aztec 
ruler  of  Mexi- 
co. Distin- 
guished M 
warrior  and 
legislator,  he  extended  his  con- 
to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
but  his  arrogance  and  despotism 
led  to  the  Spaniards,  under  Cortes 
(1. ")!!»),  receiving  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  had.  He  was  killed 
while  a  prisoner  in  Spanish  hands. 
Montferrat.  Former  duchy  of 
Italy.  It  was  situated  between 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  river 
Po,  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  Ruled 
by  its  own  margraves,  it  existed 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  about  900  until 
1305.  The  duchy  consisted  of 
upper  and  lower  Montferrat,  Casale 
being  the  capital.  The  reigning 
family,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  ended  with 
John  I,  whose  nephew,  son  of  the 
Empress  Irene  of  Constantinople, 
succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  Montferrat-Palaeo- 
logus  house.  On  the  extinction  of 
this  family  in  1533,  the  duchy 
passed  through  the  Gonzagas  of 
Mantua  to  Savoy,  and  in  1703  be- 
came part  of  Piedmont. 

Montfort,  SIMON  DE  (c.  1208- 
65).  English  statesman.  A 
younger  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
count  of  Tou  • 
louse  and  earl 
of  Leicester,who 
led  the  crusade 
against  the 
Albigenses,  he 
inherited  the 
English  earl- 
dom, 1232,  and 
six  years  later 
married  a 
younger  sister  of 
Henry  III.  A!- 
though  long 
suspected  as  a 
foreigner,  he 
took  a  leading 
position  among  the  barons  who 
were  opposed  to  the  king.  Simon's 
unswerving  love  of  justice,  as  he 


Simon  de  Montfort, 

as  represented  in  a 

window,      Cbartres 

Cathedral 


.(••I  it,  his  strong  relit/ions 
fcrliii'.',  and  H-"  masti'rfulni'fts  gave 
him  th"  titli-  of  Kitl  Simon  the 
•  •  •<  ma.  Ho  had  at  heart  no  less 
what  he  conceived  to  bo  the  rights 
of  the  people  than  the  privileges  of 
the  barons ;  he  desired  the  pre- 
dominance of  law,  but,  like  Crom- 
well, heconld  see  no  security  except 
in  what  would  have  been  virtually 
his  own  dictatorship. 

In  1238  the  contest  with  the 
crown  came  to  a  head,  and  in  1259 
Montfort  and  the  barons  forced 
Henry  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  which  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  baronial  committees,  in  each  of 
which  Montfort  was  predominant. 
In  1261  Henry  renounced  the  pro- 
visions. The  dispute  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  who  gave  his  award,  the 
Mise  of  Amiens  (q.v.),  against  the 
barons,  Jan.  23,  1264.  Montfort 
took  up  arms,  routed  and  captured 
the  king  at  Lewes,  May  13,  and  for 
a  year  waa  in  effect  dictator.  In 
Jan.,  1265,  he  summoned  what  is 
often  called  the  parliament,  which 
for  the  first  time  included  elected 
representatives  of  the  boroughs. 
Now,  however,  those  barons  who 
were  jealous  of  Montfort's  power 
made  common  cause  with  the  king, 
and  Montfort  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Evesham,  Aug.  4,  1265. 
See  Evesham  ;  Lewes  ;  consult  also 
Lives,v"G.  W. 
Prothero,  1877 ; 
M.Creighton,1895. 

Mont  Gene vre. 
Pass  of  the  Cottian 
and  Graian  Alps. 
Between  Italy 
and  France.it  con 
nects  the  valleys 
of  the  Dora  Rip- 
aria  and  the  Du- 
rance, on  the  road 
from  Turin  to  Bri- 
an9on.  Reaching 
an  alt.  of  6,100  ft., 
it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  the  Al- 
pine passes.  See  Cottian  Alps. 

Montgolfier,    JOSEPH    MICHEL 
(1740-1810).        French    inventor. 
Born  at  Vidalon-lez-Annonay,  son 
of  a  paper  maker,  he  became  in- 
terested in  aeronautics,  and  with 
his  brother,  Jacques  Etienne  (1745- 
99),   studied 
the  possibilities 
of  making  bal- 
loons.    Their 
crude   experi- 
ments,    1782- 
83,  led   to   the 
invention   of 
the    modern 

hydrogen_  bal-    Moutgolfler  Brothers, 
French  inventors 

from  a  plaqut 


by  Louis  XVI,  and  Joseph  was  ap- 
pointed to  various  office*  by  Napo- 
leon. They  wrote  several  hook*  on 
aeronautic*,  including  Les  voya- 
geurs  acricn*,  1784.  See  Aeron- 
autics; Balloon. 

Montgomerie,  ALEXANDER  (e. 
]:.«.-.  inn  ,.  &  "ttiah  poet  Son  of 
Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Hessilbead 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  Scottish  court  under 
the  regent  Morton,  and  travelled 
on  the  Continent.  His  poems  are 
now  only  literary  curiosities,  with 
the  exception  of"  The  Cherrie  and 
The  Slae,  a  combination  of  love 
poem  and  moral  allegory,  written 
in  the  14-line  stanza,  and  abound- 
ing in  fine  passages.  They  were 
edited  by  Cranstoun  for  the 
Scottish  Text  Society  in  1888-87  ; 
additions  by  G.  Stevenson,  1910. 

Montgomery.  MUM.  borough 
and  county  town  of  Montgomery- 
shire, Wales.  It  stands  near  the 

Severn,  7  m.  from    , , 

Wulshpool,    with 

a  station   on   the 

Cambrian  rly.  The 

name  is  that  of  a 

Norman     family, 

one    of    whom 

built  a  castle  here 

about      1100. 

Around    this    the    Montgomery  arms 

place  grew,  becoming  a  chartered 

town  in  the  13th  century.     There 

are  ruins  of  the  castle  which,  long  a 


Montgomery,   Wales.      Ruins   of  the  ancient  castle, 
formerly  held  by  the  Mortimer  family 

coveted  stronghold,  was  destroyed 
by  the  parliamentarians  after  1644. 
Market  day,  Thurs.  Pop.  951. 

Montgomery.  City  of  Ala- 
bama, U.S.A.,  state  capital,  and 
the  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Alabama  river,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  for  large 
vessels,  17S  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of 
Mobile,  and  is  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  other  riys. 
A  commercial  and  rly.  centre,  it 
has  steamship  communication  with 
Europe,  the  Panama  ports,  and 
New  York.  Prominent  buildings 
include  the  capitol  and  city  hall 

One  of  the  principal  cotton 
depots  of  the  U.S.A.,  Montgomery 
exports  between  400,000  and 
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500,000  bales  per  annum.  It  is  a 
distributing  centre,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  fertilisers,  syrups,  lum- 
ber, and  machine  shop  products, 
confectionery,  cigars,  carriages  and 
wagons,  and  cotton  goods.  Settled 
in  1814,  renamed  New  Philadelphia 
in  1817,  it  was  incorporated  in  1837 
and  superseded  Tuscaloosa  as  the 
state  capital,  1847.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Confederate  government  from 
Feb.  to  May,  1861,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Federal  forces,  April  12, 
1865.  Pop.  43.500. 

Montgomery.  District  and 
town  of  India,  in  the  Punjab, 
Multan  division.  The  district  lies 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Ravi  rivers, 
in  the  Bari  Doab.  The  middle  of 
the  area  is  high  and  dry,  and  culti- 
vation depends  largely  upon  the 
irrigation  canals,  the  rainfall 
being  but  14  ins.  a  year.  Wheat  and 
pulses  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
arid,  higher  ground  is  devoted  to 
the  herds  of  the  pastoral  Jats.  The 
town  is  close  to  the  Ravi,  and  the 
Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal  brings 
irrigation  water.  It  dates  from  1864, 
when  the  village  of  Sahiwal  was 
made  the  dist.  headquarters,  and 
renamed  after  the  lieut.- govern  or 
of  the  Punjab.  Area  4,652  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  dist.,  535,300:  town,  8,100. 
Montgomery,  GABRIEL,  COMTE 
I>E  (c.  1530-74).  French  soldier. 
Son  of  Jacques  de  Montgomery, 
^^^^^^_^_^___  and  grandson 
of  a  Scottish 
officer  in  the 
French  service, 
he  went  to 
Scotland  in 
1545,  with 
forces  sent 
to  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  b  y 
Francis  1.  On 
June  30,  1559, 
in  a  tourna- 
ment, he  accidentally  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound  on  Henry  II  of 
France.  Taking  refuge  in  England, 
he  became  a  Protestant,  and  re- 
turned to  join  the  Huguenot  armies 
in  1562.  He  defended  Bourges  and 
Rouen  against  royal  forces,  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  Mont  St.  Michel 
1503,  and  in  1569  invaded  the 
county  of  Beam,  capturing  Orthez. 
He  escaped  from  the  massacre  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  1572,  taking  refuge 
in  Jersey,  and  again  in  England. 
In  1573  his  attempt  to  enter  La 
Rochelle  failed,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured at  Domfront.  Taken  to  Paris, 
he  was  tried  and  executed,  May  25, 
1574.  His  sons  Jacques  (1570- 1609) 
and  Gabriel  (d.  1635)  also  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
wars.  See  Life,.  L.  Marlet,  1890 

Montgomery,  JAMES  (1771- 
1854X  Scottish  poet.  Born  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771, 
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Comte  de 
Montgomery. 
French  soldier 


After  T.  B.  tllidge 


the  son  of  a 
Moravian  mis- 
si  onary,  he 
was  appren- 
ticed  to  a 
baker,  and  in 
1792  became 
a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  The 
Sheffield  Reg- 
ister.  In  1795 
he  started 
The  Sheffield 
Iris,  which  he 
edited  until 


1825,  twice  getting  into  trouble  for 
publishing  seditious  matter.  He 
was  a  man  of  exemplary  character, 
reflected  in  the  strong  religious 
tone  of  his  poems,  of  which  The 
World  Before  the  Flood,  1813,  and 
Greenland,  1819,  are  the  best 
known.  He  also  wrote  numerous 
hymns,  including  For  ever  with  the 
Lord!  and  Hail  to  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  He  died  at  Sheffield, 
April  30, 1854.  See  Life,  J.  Holland 
and  J.  Everett,  1854-56 ;  Poetical 
Works  repr.  1881. 

Montgomery,  ROBERT  (1807- 
55).  British  minor  poet.  Born  at 
Bath,  the  natural  son  of  a  clown 
named  Gom- 
ery,  Mont- 
gomery, as 
the  son  called 
himself,  early 
developed  a 
facility  in  the 
composition 
of  mediocre 
verse.  Not- 
withstanding 
a  scathing 


Robert  Montgomery. 
<      British  poet 


criticism  of  two  of  his  efforts,  The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  1828, 
and  Satan,  1830,  by  Macaulay  in 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  April, 
1830,  he  enjoyed  a  vogue  which 
bore  no  relation  to  his  intrinsic 
merits.  In  1830  Montgomery  went 
to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  gradua- 
ted, took  orders,  and  became  a 
successful  preacher  in  Glasgow  and 
in  London.  He  died  at  Brighton, 
Dec.  3,  1855 

Montgomeryshire.  Inland 
county  of  N.  Wales.  Its  area  is 
797  sq.  m.  It  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by 
mountains,  and 
is  itself  a  hilly  re- 
gion. The  Plyn- 
limon  range  is 
in  the  S.W.,  and 
elsewhere  on  the 
borders  are  the 
Berwyn  Hills, 
Breidden  Hills, 
and  Kerry  Hills. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn, 
which  rises  here,  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Tanat  and  Vyrnwy,  also  the 
Wye.  Herein  is  the  artificial 
lake  Vyrnwy.  Oats  are  grown, 
sheep  and  ponies  are  reared,  and 
?late  is  quarried. 

The  chief  town  is  Montgomery, 
but  Welshpool,  Llanidloes,  and 
Llanfyllin  are  larger.  Newtown  and 
Machynlleth  are  urban  districts. 
The  Cambrian  Rly.  and  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire canal,  24  m.  long, 
serve  the  county.  There  are  some 
British  and  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  county,  which,  before  it  was 
made  into  a  shire,  was  part  of  the 
district  of  Powys.  It  sends  one 


Ilontgomeryshire. 

Seal  of  the  County 

Council 


Montgomeryshire.     Map  of  the  inland  and  pastoral  county  of  North  Wales 
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member  to  Parliament.  Pup. 
."•!.. '117.  N"  Hi'jliu.ix  -  anil  !!v«:i\  - 
m  N.  W.il, -.  V  (!.  Itradtcy,  I 

Month.         Period   (it    tune   chiflly 

•(•(I  liy  tin-  moon's  iniitiiiii 
round  i  In- earth.  Thcrearevjun.il- 
inoiitha  according  to  the  different 
iin-tlii.,1-  of  computation.  (1)  The 
lunar  month,  lunation  or  synodic 
month,  is  tin-  time  which  elapses 
lietueen  consecutive  new  or  full 
moons,  and  its  length  on  tin- 
•  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  2*8  seconds.  (2)  The 
tropical  month  is  the  revolution  of 
tin-  month  with  respect  to  the 
movable  equinox.  It  is  27  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes,  4'71  seconds. 

(3)  The  anomalistic  month  is  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  returns  to 
the   same   point   of   her   movable 
elliptic  orbit.      It  is  27  days,   13 
hours,    18  minutes,  37*4  seconds. 

(4)  The  sidereal  month  is  the  inter- 
val  between  two  successive  con- 
junctions of  the  moon  with   the 
same  fixed  star.      It  is  27  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes,  11'54  seconds. 

(5)  The  nodical  month  is  the  time 
in  which  the  moon  accomplishes  a 
revolution  with  regard  to  her  mov- 
able nodes.    It  is  27  days,  5  hours, 
5  minutes,  35'6  seconds.     (6)  The 
calendar  month  is  the  month  recog- 
nized in  the  almanacs,  consisting 
of  an  arbitrary  number  of  days. 
(7)  The  solar  month,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  solar  year,  consists  of  30 
days,    10    hours,    29    minutes,    4 
seconds.    See  Calendar. 

Monti,  VINCENZO  (1754-1828). 
Italian  poet.  He  was  born  at 
Fusignano,  near  Ravenna,  Feb.  19, 
1754.  His  lyrical  tragedy,  Aristo- 
demo,  1786,  rendering  the  grief 
of  a  father  for  having  slain  his 
daughter,  was  followed  by  a  ro- 
mantic tragedy,  Galeotto  Manf  redi , 
1788.  In  1793 
he  produced  a 
Dan  tesqu  e 
epic,  Basse- 
villiana,  the 
subject  being 
the  murder  in 
Rome  of  Hugo 
Basseville,  re- 
presentative of 
the  French  re- 
public. This 
was  translated 
into  English  by  H.  Boyd,  1805, 
and  by  Lodge,  1845.  Later  he  be- 
came Napoleon's  historiographer 
in  Italy  and  his  panegyrist,  most 
notably  in  his  Mascheroniana.  He 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Italian. 
He  died  at  Milan,  Oct.  13,  1828. 

Montian.  In  geology,  a  division 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  system  of 
rocks.  See  Cretaceous  System. 

Montigny-sur-Sambre.  Town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault. 
It  lies  3  m.  E.  of  Charleroi,  on  the 
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left  liank  of  the  Sambre,  in  tin- 
midst  of  the  thickly  populated  in- 
dii-irial  area  of  the  valley.  The 
loun  li  i  imp<. it. int  coal  mine-  m 
the  \icinity,  and  various  metal- 
\\orkin  rin^.  and  glass- 

making  industries.  It  was  occupied 
throughout  the  Great  War  by  the 
Germans,  who  stripped  its  factories. 
Pop.  18,800. 

Montilla.  Town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Cordova.  It  stands  on 
a  spur  of  the  Sierra  de  Montilla, 
alt.  1,165  ft.,  31  m.  by  rly.  S.S.E. 
of  Cordova.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wine,  Amontillado  (q.v.).  The 
birthplace  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
(q.v.),  it  contains  the  ruined  castle 
of  his  father,  Fernandez.  Montilla 
manufactures  coarse  linen,  olive 
oil,  and  pottery.  Pop.  13,600. 

Montluc  OR  MONLUC,  BLAISE 
DE  (1502-77).  French  soldier. 
Born  of  a  good  family  in  Gascony, 
he  became, 
after  his 
father,  the 
seigneur  of  an 
estate  there. 
Beginning  in 
the  ranks,  he 
saw  much 
service  in  the 
French  army 
in  Italy.  He 
made  a  name 
by  his  d  e- 
fence  of  Siena  hi  1555,  and,  a  tried 
warrior,  the  king  was  glad  of  his 
services  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  France.  In  1574  he  was 
made  a  marshal,  and  he  continued 
in  the  field  until  his  death,  some 
time  in  1577.  Montluc  is  known  as 
the  author  of  some  Commentaries 
which  deal  with  his  campaigns 
between  1521  and  1574.  Written 
in  a  vivid  and  attractive  manner, 
they  afford  valuable  material  for 
the  history  of  the  time.  Henry  IV 
named  the  book  the  Soldier's  Bible. 
There  is  an  edition  in  five  vols., 
1 804-72. 

Moutlucon.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Allier.  It  stands  on 
the  Cher,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Moulins, 
and  consists  of  an  upper  or  old 
town  and  a  newer  one  below.  In  the 
former  are  the  churches  of  Notre 
Dame  and  S.  Pierre,  the  latter  a 
Romanesque  building  begun  in  the 
12th  century,  and  the  castle.  In 
the  newer  town  are  factories  for 
making  glass,  chemicals,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  sewing  machines,  etc. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal 
mines.  Pop.  34,000. 

Mont  mar  tre.  Arrondissement 
of  Paris,  containing  the  quar tiers 
of  Grandes-Carrieres,  Clignancourt, 
Goutte-d'Or,  and  Chapelle.  It  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Paris,  within  the  forti- 
fications, built  on  a  hill  rising  to 
the  summit  crowned  by  the  large 
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basilica  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  begun 
in  1875.  The  once  famoutt  Abbaye 
des  Dame*  de  Montmartre  was 
founded  in  1133.  It  was  in  Mont- 
martre that  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commune  broke  out,  Feb.,  1S71. 
The  district  is  thickly  populated, 
has  many  steep  and  narrow 


Montmartre,  Paris.     Basilica  of  the 

Sacre  Coeur  from  the  stairway  in  the 

Rue  de  la  Bane 

streets,  and  is  noted  chiefly  for  the 
large  number  of  cabarets  and  night 
restaurants  which  have  grown  up 
since  about  1880.  The  large  ceme- 
tery of  Montmartre  dates  from 
1798,  and  contains  the  graves  of 
many  distinguished  men,  including 
Murger  and  Gautier.  The  name 
is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Mont  Martyr,  given  to  it  because 
in  Roman  times,  so  it  is  said, 
S.  Denis  and  other  martyrs  were 
put  to  death  here.  There  was  a 
temple  to  Mercury  on  the  hill. 
See  Paris. 

Montmedy.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Meuse.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Chiers,  31  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of 
Sedan,  and  from  its  junction  a  rly. 
runs  into  Belgium.  The  citadel  is 
on  a  hill  known  in  Latin  as  Mons 
Medius,  whence  the  name  of  the 
town.  There  are  industries  in  tan- 
ning, hat-making,  and  vinegar,  with 
miscellaneous  local  commerce.  For- 
merly in  Belgian  Luxembourg,  it 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV  in  1657, 
and,  after  two  days'  bombard- 
ment, by  the  Prussians  in  1870. 

The  fortress,  with  works  con- 
structed by  Vauban,  had  not  been 
modernised  before  the  Great  War. 
though  it  was  of  great  strategical 
importance,  dominating  the  rlys. 
from  Belgian  Luxembourg  into 
France.  Its  commander  evacuated 
it  with  the  garrison  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  28-29, 1914.  He  attempted 
to  reach  the  4th  French  army  on 
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the  Meuse  by  forest  tracks  through 
the  Woevre,  but  he  marched  into 
the  midst  of  the  13th  German  corps 
on  Aug.  29,  and  was  captured 
with  700  of  his  men.  Throughout 
the  war  Montme'dy  was  an  impor- 
tant centre  on  the  German  main 
line  of  communications.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  Allies  in  Nov., 
1918.  Pop.  2,800. 

Montmorenci,  ANNE,  Due  DE 
(1492-1567).  French     soldier. 

Born  at  Chantilly,  March  15,  1492, 
by  1522  he  had 
become  a  mar- 
shal,  having 
distinguished 
himself  at 
Marignano, 
1515,  and  at 
the  defence  of 
Mezieres,1521. 
In  1525,  with 
Francis  I,  he 
was  defeated 
and  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia,  but  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1536  he 
defeated  Charles  V  at  Susa, 
forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Marseilles,  and  two  years  later 
was  made  constable  of  France.  In 
1548  he  crushed  the  insurrection- 
ary movement  in  the  S.W.  of 
France,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
war  in  the  Boulonnais,  1549-50, 
and  the  disaster  at  St.  Quentin, 
1557.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
at  St.  Denis  in  1567,  fighting  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  Nov.  12  of  that  year. 

Montmorenci,  HENRI,  Dec  DE 
(1595-1632).  French  soldier.  A 
grandson  of  Anne  de  Montmorenci, 
he  played  a 
prominent 
part  in  the 
fighting 
against  the 
Huguenots 
which  began 
in  1621.  For 
his  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards 
in  Piedmont 
in  1630  he 
was  made  a 
marshal.  In  1632  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  Gaston  d' Orleans,  but  was 
defeated  at  Castelnaudary,  and 
executed  at  Toulouse,  Oct.  30, 1632. 
Montmorency.  River  of  Que- 
bec, Canada.  A  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  flowing  almost  due 
south  for  about  80  m.,  falls  into 
the  larger  river  near  Quebec.  It 
is  noted  for  the  falls  near  the 
mouth,  reached  from  Quebec,  8  m. 
away,  by  an  electric  rly.  They  are 
265  ft.  high,  and  are  used  for  sup- 
plying Quebec  with  electric  power. 
The  river  is  associated  with 
Wolfe's  attempt  on  Quebec  in  1759. 


Mont  Orgueil 
Castle.  Pictur- 
esque ruin  on  the 
island  of  Jersey, 
accessible  by  rly. 
from  St.  Helier. 
Standing  on  a 
rocky  pinnacle 
dominating  the 
village  and  har- 
bour of  Gorey, 
on  the  E.  of  the 
island,  it  was  be- 
gun in  the  10th 
century  by  the 
dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was 
given  its  name  by  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.  It 
successfully  withstood  a  siege  by 
the  French  in  1374.  William 
Prynne  (q.v.),  while  a  prisoner  here, 
1637-40,  wrote  the  poem  Mount 
Orgueil,  or  Divine  and  Profitable 
Meditations,  raised  from  the  Con- 
templation of  these  three  Leaves 
of  Nature's  Volume  :  Rockes,  Seas, 
Gardens.  The  castle  was  vested  in 
the  States  by  the  crown  in  1905. 

Montoro  (anc.  Epora).  Town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cordova. 
It  stands  on  a  peninsula  caused  by 

the     winding    of 

the  Guadalquivir, 
here  spanned  by 
a  fine  16th  century 
bridge,  27  m.  by 
rly.  N.N.E.  of 
Cordova.  It  pro- 
duces olive  oil  and 
trades  in  timber, 
Montoro  arms  cattie>  etc.  Once 
a  Moorish  fortress,  it  has  many 
Roman,  Gothic,  and  Moorish  re- 
mains. There  are  medicinal  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  15,100. 
Montpelier.  Suburb  of  Bristol, 
England.  It  has  a  rly.  station  on 
the  G.W.  &  M.  Rlys,  and  lies  E.  of 
Clifton  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city. 
Pop.  6,000. 

Montpelier.  City  of  Vermont, 
U.S.A.,  the  capital  of  the  state  and 
the  co.  seat  of  Washington  co.  On 
the  Winooski  river,  41  m.  by  rly. 
E.  by  S.  of  Burlington,  it  is  served 
by  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  and 
the  Central  Vermont  Rlys.  It  has 
a  fine  capitol.  Other  buildings 
include  the  court  house,  city  hall, 
art  galleries,  state  library,  and 
grammar  school.  Manufactures 
include  lumber,  saddlery,  hard- 
wares, and  saw  mill  products,  and 
granite  is  extensively  worked.  Set- 
tled in  1787,  Montpelier  became  the 
capital  of  the  state  in  1805,  was 
incorporated  in  1855,  and  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1894.  Pop.  7,100. 

Montpellier.  Town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  Herault.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  7 £  m.  inland  from 
the  sea  at  Palavas,  and  31  m.  by 
rly.  S.W.  of  Nimes,  is  the  junction 


Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  Jersey,  with  the  harbour  and  village 
of  Gorey,  from  the  St.  Helier  road 


of  several  rly.  lines,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  an  army  corps. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1289,  and 
reconstituted  in  1896  after  sup- 
pression in  1794,  is  noted  for  its 
faculty  of  medicine.  It  has  dis- 
tilleries, tanneries,  and  printing 
works,  leather,  chocolate,  and 
candle  industries,  and  trades  in 
corn,  wine,  and  silk.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  14th  century  foundation, 
is  chiefly  modern,  with  a  remark- 
able porch.  The  church  of  S. 
Anne  is  also  modern.  The  Musee 
Fabre  contains  a  large  collection  of 
paintings,  French  and  Dutch 
schools  being  specially  well  repre- 
sented, and  houses  also  the  town 
library.  The  botanical  gardens 
were  founded  1593,  and  are  the 
oldest  in  France.  The  Peyrou  is  a 
promenade  originally  laid  out  in 
the  17th  century,  with  a  lofty 
aqueduct  and  ornamental  basin. 

Montpellier  dates  probably  from 
the  8th  century,  gained  a  charter 
in  1141,  and  in  the  16th  century 
developed  an  autonomous  constitu- 
tion. A  centre  of  Calvinism,  it  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIII  in  1622.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution  it  was  the 
capital  of  Languedoc.  Pop.  80,000. 


^iontpellier,  France.  Porehway  and 
towers  oJ  the  cathedral  oJ  S.  Pierre 
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Montpensier,        ASM:      MM:II: 
S3,    DUCIIESSK   DE 

I  Itii'T  !•:().  Bom  in  I 'aria,  May  29, 
in-  was  a  daughter  of  Gaaton 
•us,  the  brother  of  Louis 

Mil.  ami  nuiM-d  hopes  of  breom- 
uro  by  a  ni;r 

\\  ill)  her  coii  -in   LI  in  is  X  I  V.     In  the 

I-Yoiide    (q.v. )   La   Grande    Made- 

moselle    MI  led     \\ith     tin-      princes. 
:nnl   took   a   ^pirited   personal    part 
ill    the    capture    of    Orleans.         In 
In-    took   command    at   the 
Hastillc,  ami  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
And  line    li^htini;,    July    2,    1652, 
tired  on  the  ruyal  troops.   After  the 
collapse,      she 
retired  to  her 
estates  of  St. 
Fargeau   until 
1657.    In  1681 
she     married 
Antonin,  duke 
of      I .  .•  1 1 1  /.  u  1 1 
(1632-1723),  a 
union      which 
Ducbesse  de  Mont-      Louis  had   re- 
pensier  fused  ^  anow 

.  !i -\i -11  years  before,  but  it  proved 
unhappy.  She  died  in  Paris,  leaving 
Memoirs,  not  published  until  1729, 
which  cover  the  period  1630-88. 

Montreal.  Largest  city  of 
Canada  and  the  country's  coin- 
In  the  prov.  of 
Quebec,  it 
stands  on  an 
island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  180 
m.  from  Quebec, 
420  m.  from 
New  York,  and 
620  m.  from 
the  sea.  Its 
population  in  1911  was  470,480, 
Laving  nearly  doubled  since  1901. 
In  1916  it  was  estimated,  suburbs 
included,  at  (ir.0,000.  Themajority 
are  Krench,  but  there  is  a  large 
British  element. 

In  1535  Jacques  Cartier  found 
here  nn  Indian  village  named 
Hochelaga,  but  the  foundation  of 
the  city  was  due  to  Maisonneuve, 
who  called  it  the  Ville  Marie  de 
.Montreal,  Mont  Real  being  the 
name  given  to  the  hill  behind  the 
>ct  t  lenient.  The  first  settlers  had  a 
difficult  time  in  keeping  back  the 
Indians,  but  before  long  their 
home  became  the  centre  of  the  fur 
trade.  In  1760  Montreal  was 
taken  by  the  British,  and  from  1844 
to  1849  was  the  country's  capital, 
an  honour  it  lost  after  a  rising 
in  which  a  mob  destroyed  the 
Parliament  buildings. 

The  I'.Hh  century  saw  Mpntreal's 
wonderful  growth.  A  series  of 
improvements  made  the  St.  Law- 
rence a  continuous  highway  for 
eidit  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
city  Locarno  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  and  the  chief  port  for 


Montreal. 


Plan  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada,  showing  the  principal 
buildings  and  docks  on  the  St.  Lawrence 


the  products  of  the  W.,  which  are 
brought  to  it  by  rail  or  the  Lachine 
Canal;  the  natural  advantages 
were  developed  by  a  group  of 
enterprising  merchants,  and  after 
1857  Montreal  grew  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  population.  Steam- 
ship companies  made  it  their 
headquarters,  and  it  became  a 
banking  centre,  and  the  business 
metropolis  of  Canada. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  series  of 
terraces  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Mount  Royal,  which  rises  to  about 
800  ft.  The  wholesale  and  finan- 
cial offices  are  near  the  harbour ; 
half  way  up  comes  the  shopping 
and  retail  centre,  and  still  higher 
the  residential  section.  To  the  E. 
is  the  French  quarter,  the  English- 
speaking  inhabitants  occupying 
the  W.  streets  and  the  adjoining 
municipality  of  Westmount.  Of 
its  eccleaiastical  buildings  the  chief 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
of  S.  James,  modelled  on  S.  Peter's, 
Rome  ;  Christ  Church,  the  Angli- 
can cathedral,  S.  James'  Methodist 
church,  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
quaint  Bonsecours  church  with  its 
aerial  chapel.  S.  Sulpice,  the  house 
of  the  wealthy  Sulpicians,  dates 
from  the  period  of  the  French  rule, 
and  so  does  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  the 
Place  d'Armes  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Maisonneuve,  and  in  Dominion 
Square  is  one  of  Macdonald. 

The  secular  buildings  include  the 
'lencrul,  Royal  Victoria,  and  other 
hospitals,  McGill  University  with 
its  many  spacious  buildings,  Laval 
University,  and  several  theological 


colleges,  the  City  Hall  and  other 
public  offices.  The  Chateau  de 
Ramezay,  where  the  French  gover- 
nors lived,  is  now  a  museum. 
Magnificent  business  premises, 
among  them  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
abound,  as  on  the  outskirts  do 
noble  residences.  The  summit  of 
Mount  Royal  has  been  left  as  far  as 
possible  in  its  natural  condition  to 
form  a  public  park  of  rare  beauty. 
The  daily  papers  include  The 
Gazette  and  The  Star,  and  several 
important  French  publications. 

Montreal  is  the  headquarters  of 
two  great  transcontinental  railways, 
the  C.P.R.  and  the  G.T.R.  It*  is 
also  served  by  the  Inter-Colonial 
and  C.N.  railways,  and  has  direct 
connexion  with  New  York  by 
several  American  lines.  Trains  for 
New  York  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  Victoria  Bridge,  which  also 
carries  road  traffic,  and  a  few  miles 
above  the  city  the  C.P.R.  has  its 
own  bridge.  Shipping  is  the  great 
industry,  and  the  harbour  has 
seven  miles  of  deep  water  frontage, 
along  which  are  docks  and  build- 
ings fitted  with  every  modern  con- 
venience for  dealing  with  wheat 
and  other  commodities.  It  is  the 
summer  port  for  many  steamship 
services  that  go  from  here  up  and 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Europe 
in  one  direction  and  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  other.  There  are 
flour  mills,  the  shops  of  the  C.P.R. 
and  manufactures.  It  is  an  im- 
poitant  banking  centre.  Its  in- 
dustries obtain  ample  electrical 
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power  from  the  Shawinigan  Falls 
and  the  Lachine  Rapids.  The  city 
is  governed  by  a  council  of  mayor 
and  aldermen,  the  latter  being 
elected  every  two  years.  With 
adjacent  places  on  the  island,  it 
sends  12  members  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  also 
represented  in  the  provincial 
legislature  at  Quebec. 

Montreal.  Island  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  which  stands  the  city 
of  this  name.  Its  length  is  30  m., 
extreme  width  10  m.,  and  area 
about  200  sq.  m.  It  is  famous  for 
its  apple  orchards.  Mount  Royal 
(800  ft.)  is  the  highest  point. 

Montreal,  BANK  OF.  Canadian 
banking  company.  Founded  in 
1819,  it  was  incorporated  on  July 
2,  1882,  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£3,200,000,  and  acts  as  financial 
agent  to  the  government  of  Canada. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Montreal, 
and,  in  addition  to  branches  and 
agencies  in  Canada,  it  has  others  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Mexico 
city.  Its  London  offices  are  at  47, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

Montreal  Star,  THE.  Canadian 
evening  newspaper  founded  in 
Montreal  as  The  Evening  Star,  Jan. 
16,  1869,  by  Hugh  Graham,  who 
was  knighted  in  1908  and  made  a 
peer  as  Lord  Atholstan(g1. v.)  in  1917, 
and  George  T.  Lanigan.  Its  title 
was  changed  to  its  present  one 
on  April  16,  1877.  The  paper  has 
been  closely  identified  with  all  the 
principal  patriotic  movements  in 
the  Dominion.  An  associated  pub- 
lication is  The  Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star. 

Montreuil.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is 
on  the  river  Canche,  8  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  20  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Boulogne,  and  on  the  main  rly. 
Boulogne-Amiens-Paris.  Its  an- 
cient ramparts  still  survive,  and  it 
possesses  many  old  buildings.  The 
church  of  S.  Saulve  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  Once  on  the  sea, 
as  indicated  by  its  official  name 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,  it  was  long  a 
noted  posting-stage  on  the  Calais- 
Paris  highway.  It  is  referred  to 
in  Sterne's  A  Sentimental  Journey. 
From  March,  1916,  to  April,  1919, 
it  was  the  British  G.H.Q.  in  the 


Great  War.  Earl 
Haig  had  his 
headquarters  at 
the  Chateau  de 
Beaurepaire,  3£ 
m.  to  the  S.E. 
It  suffered  night 
air  raids  in  1918. 
Pop.  3,400. 

Montreux. 
Series  of  lakeside 
villages  of  Switz- 
erland, in  the 
canton  of  Vaud. 
They  stand  on 
the  N.E.  shore  of 
Lake  Geneva, 
about  60  m.  N.E. 
of  Geneva,  and 
Clarens  to  Veytaux,  including 
also  Vernex,  Les  Planches,  Glion, 
Colonges,  and  Territet.  The  cen- 
tral point  is  the  town  of  Montreux- 
Vernex,  with  a  rly.  station  and 
steamboat  pier,  quays,  villas  and 
gardens,  a  college,  a  kursaal,  etc. 
There  are  English  churches  at  Ter- 
ritet, Clarens,  and  Glion.  Montreux 
is  a  tourist  resort.  Pop.  18,800. 

Montrose.  Royal,  num.,  and 
police  burgh,  and  seaport  of  For- 
farshire,  Scotland.  It  stands  on  a 
peninsula  where  the  South  Esk  falls 
into  the  North  Sea,  the  river  here 
forming  an  estuary  and  also  what 
is  known  as  Montrose  basin,  these 


Montreux,  Switzerland.    Town  on  the  eastern  shore  ot 
the  lake  of  Geneva 


extend     from 


plies  water,  and  owns  five  golf 
courses.  During  the  Great  War 
there  was  an  aerodrome  here. 
Attempts  have 
been  made,  but 
without  success, 
to  reclaim  Mont- 
rose basin,  which 
covers  about  2  sq. 
m.  In  the  estuary 
is  the  island  of 
Montrose  arms  Rossie  or  Inch- 
braycock,  which  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  town  proper. 
Market  day,  Fri.  Pop.  12,000. 

Montrose,  DUKE  OP.  Scottish 
title  borne  since  1707  by  the  family 
of  Graham.  In  1488  the  title  was 


Montrose  Fori'arshire.     General  view  of  the  town,  with  the  harbour  and  quays 


Montreuil,  France.     Courtyard  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  or 

Barracks   used  as  the  offices  of  British  G.H.Q.   from 

March,  1916,  to  April,  1919 


being  S.  and  W.  of  the  town  re- 
spectively. It  is  served  by  the 
N.B.  and  Cal.  Rlys.,  being  31  m. 
from  Dundee  and  34  m.  from  Aber- 
deen. The  buildings  include  the 
parish  church,  town  hall,  academy, 
infirmary,  etc.  There  is  a  har- 
bour with  docks  and  other  accom- 
modation. In  addition  to  fishing 
and  shipping,  the 
industries  include 
flax-spinning  and 
the  making  of 
linen,  rope,  etc., 
also  shipbuilding 
and  brewing. 
Montrose  was 
made  a  burgh  in 
the  12th  century, 
and  was  a  flourish- 
ing seaport  hi  the 
later  Middle  Ages. 
The  council  sup- 


given  to  David  Lindsay,  earl  of 
Crawford.  It  did  not  pass  to  his 
descendants,  and,  in  1505,  Wiliiam, 
3rd  Lord  Graham,  who  had  married 
a  relative  of  the  late  duke,  was 
made  earl  of  Montrose.  His  grand- 
father had  been  made  Lord 
Graham  in  1445,  and  he  himself 
was  killed  at  Flodden.  John,  the 
3rd  earl,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1571,  was  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  1599-1604,  and  regent  of 
the  kingdom  for  James  VI  after 
that  king  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  in  1603.  He  died  in  1608. 
His  son  was  the  4th  earl,  and  the 
5th  was  the  soldier  James  Graham, 
who  was  made  a  marquess  in  1644, 
and  was  the  most  famous  member 
of  the  family. 

James,  the  4th  marquess,  was  a 
leading  politician  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1688.  He  supported 
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1st  Marquess  of  Mont- 
rose,  Scottish  so'dier 

Alter  Dnbson 


the  accession  of  George  I,  helped 
forward  the  union  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, and  in  1707  was  made  a 
duke.  After  this  event  he  was  a 
secretary  of  state  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland,  1716-33. 
The  3rd  and  4th  dukes  were  both 
Tory  politicians.  In  1853  the  earl 
of  Crawford  claimed  the  dukedom, 
but  his  suit  before  the  House  of 
Lords  failed.  The  duke  sits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Graham,  a 
title  dating  from  1722.  His  chief 
seat  is  Buchanan  Castle,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  his  eldest  son  is  known  as 
the  marquess  of  Graham. 

Montrose,  JAMES  GRAHAM,  IST 
MARQUESS  OF  (1612-50).  Scottish 
soldier.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  5th  earl  of 
Montrose, 
Nov.  14,  1626, 
and  then  went 
to  S.  Andrew  s 
University. 
Hia  mother 
was  Margaret, 
eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William 
Ruthven,  1st 
earl  of  Gowrie. 
In  1637  he 
took  an  active 
part  in  drawing  up  the  National 
Covenant,  but  soon  found  himself 
in  complete  antagonism  to  Argyll 
and  other  leaders,  and  became  in 
Scotland  the  foremost  champion 
of  the  crown.  In  lf>44,  when  the 
Scots  army  entered  England  in 
alliance  with  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, Scotland  not  having  been 
hitherto  in  open  rebellion,  Mon- 
trose obtained  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-general  from  the  king 
at  Oxford,  passed  into  Scotland  in 
disguise,  and  raised  the  well-affected 
clans  of  the  highlands  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  the  Scots  having  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
barely  numbering  2,000  men, 
Montrose,  who  had  been  created 
marquess,  conducted  in  the  High- 
lands a  brilliant  series  of  cam- 
paigns, winning  victory  after  vic- 
tory over  forces  thrice  as  numerous 
as  his  own  at  Tippermuir,  Sept.  1, 
1644,  Inverlochy,  Feb.  2,  1645, 
and  Kilsyth,  Aug.  15,  where  for 
once  he  had  5,000  men.  This  vic- 
torv  seemed  to  place  the  lowlands 
at  his  mercy,  but  when  he  ad- 
vanced the  clansmen  melted  away, 
and  he  had  with  him  less  than 
1,000  men  when  he  was  surprised 
and  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  superior  force  under  David  Leslie 
at  Philiphaugh,  Sept.  13. 

Finding  now  that  the  royalist 
cause  was  hopelessly  lost,  Mont- 
rose escaped  abroad  ;  but  in  1649, 
when  the  English  Parliament  had 
beheaded  Charles  I,  he  resolved  on 


one  more  desperate  effort  on  be- 
half of  Charles  II.  In  April,  1650,  he 
landed  in  Caithness,  but  few  men 
rallied  to  his  standard,  his  small 
force  was  dispersed  at  Inver- 
charron,  April  27,  and  he  himself 
was  captured  and  delivered  or  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
government,  by  whom  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  and  dismem- 
bered as  a  traitor.  The  capital 
sentence  was  carried  out  in  the 
Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,  May  21, 
1650.  Eleven  years  later  the  re- 
mains of  the  "  great  marquess  " 
were  buried  in  S.  Giles's,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  in  1888. 
Bibliography.  Memoirs  of  Mont- 
rose, 2  vols.,  M.  Napier,  1856  ; 
Memoirs  of  James  Graham,  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  trans,  from  the  Latin 
of  G.  Wishart,  A.  D.  Murdoch  and 
H.  F.  M.  Simpson,  1893  :  Lives, 
Lady  Violet  Greville,  1886;  M. 
Morris,  1892;  Mrs.  H.  Price,  1912  ; 
J.  Buchan,  1913. 

Mont  St.  Michel.  Village  of 
France,  in  dept.  of  Manche.  It  is 
built  on  a  steep  granite  rock  about 
160  ft.  high,  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Michel,  about  £  m.  from  the  main- 
land to  which  a  raised  causeway 
runs.  On  top  of  the  rock  stands  the 
old  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  roek 
crowned  with  the  great  church  and 
spire,  has  made  it  widely  famous. 

The  abbey,  founded  by  S.  Au- 
bert  of  Avranches  in  708,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  houses  of 
Normandy,  and  a  favourite  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  became  a  not- 
able centre  of  learning.  Monks 
from  the  abbey  of  S.  Maur  replaced 
the  Benedictines  in  1622,  but  the 
buildings  became  state  property  at 
the  Revolution.  Under  Napoleon 
III  several  political  prisoners  were 
kept  here,  but  in  1863  it  again 
became  a  religious  house.  Since 
1874  it  has  been  under  the  care  of 
the  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques.  The  church,  begun 


in  the  llth  century,  has  a  15th  cen- 
tury Gothic  choir  and  a  tower  and 
spire;  the  13th  century  cloisters 
are  of  carved  granite,  and  the  large 
building  known  as  La  Merveille  is 
also  notable.  The  bay  is  noted 
for  its  dangerous  quicksands ;  much 
land  has  been  reclaimed  on  the  S. 
shore  near  the  Mont.  Pop.  300. 

Mont  St.  Quentin.  Hill  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Somme,  1 J  r.i.  N.  of  Peronne.  Dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  the  Great 
War  they  were  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  spring  of  1917 ;  and  the 
height,  345  ft.,  yielded  to  tho  Ger- 
mans by  the  British  in  March, 
1918,  was  gallantly  stormed  by  the 
2nd  Australian  div.  on  the  night  of 
Aug.  31.  See  Australia  and  the 
Great  War ;  Bapaume,  Battle  of  ; 
Somme,  Second  Battle  of. 

Montserrat.  One  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  W.  Indies. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
27  m.  S.W.  of  Antigua,  has  a 
length  of  12  m.,  and  a  maximum 
breadth  of  8  m.  ;  area  about  34 
sq.  m.  Of  volcanic  formation,  it 
rises  in  Mt.  Chances  to  over  3,000 
ft.  It  has  thermal  springs,  and  at 
the  Soufriere,  the  highest  point  on 
the  island,  are  steam  vents  and 
sulphur  and  gypsum  deposits. 
Well  timbered  and  watered,  it  pro- 
duces cotton,  limes,  sugar,  papain, 
cocoa,  coffee,  pineapple,  oranges, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits.  Lime 
juice  and  citrate  of  lime  are  manu 
factured.  The  chief  town  is  Ply- 
mouth. First  colonised  by  the 
English  in  1632,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French  for  short  periods  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  There 
are  executive  and  legislative  coun- 
cils. Pop.  12,200. 

Monryon,  A.\TOTNE  JEAN  BAP- 
TISTS ROBERT  AUGET,  BARON  DE 
(1733-1820).  French  philanthro- 
pist. Born  in  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1733, 
he  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1775 
was  made  a  councillor  of  state. 


Mont  St.  Michel,  France.     The  south-east  aspect  of  the  rock,  crowned  by  the 
Benedictine  abbey,  seen  from  the  causeway 
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Baron  de  Montyon, 
French  philanthropist 
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tin-  Revolution.  Before  his 
I.  at  h.  Deo.  29, 1820,  he  bequeathed 
I'd  HI  to  each  Paris  hospital,  and 
similar  sums  for  works  to  bene- 
fit pul.lir  \\olfareandameliorate  the 
conilition  of  the  working  classes. 

Monument.  Any  considerable 
work  of  architecture  or  sculpture 
designed  to  commemorate  an  act  or 
person  important  in  national  or 
Kind  history.  The  term  also  em- 
public  buildings,  official  and 
otliiTuist',  without  such  historical 
siL'iiilicance.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Am  -if  nt  Monuments  Protection 
Act,  1882,  constitutes  the  coin- 
ini-<ioners  of  works  guardians  of  a 
certain  number  of  public  monu- 
ments, with  power  to  add  to  the 
number.  Private  owners  of  these 

^^^v^^^^^^^m  mo  n  u  m  e  n  t  s 
retain  all 
rights,  but 
must  not 
destroy  or 
deface  them, 
and  must 
afford  facili- 
ties for  their 
inspection  to 
an  inspector  of 
monuments 
and  his  work- 
men in  event 
of  repairs  be- 
ing needed. 
There  is  also  a 
private  society 
for  the  Preser- 
vation of  An- 
cient Build- 
ings.  In  France 
there  is  a  state 
department 
for  this  pur- 
pose. See.  An- 
cient Build- 
ings; Ceno- 
taph. 

Monument, 
THK.  Fluted 
columninLon- 
don.  Of  the 
Doric  order,  it 
was  completed 
in  1677,  from 
the  design  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  com- 
memorate the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 


Monument.  London, 
from  Fish  Street  Hill 


don,  ItiOU.  It  -t. in. I 
Street  Hill,  a  little  more  than  100 
ft.  from  the  site  of  the  house  in 
Pudding  Lano  whore  the  fire  is  said 
to  have  originated,  and  is  202  ft.  in 
height.  The  column  contains  a 
spiral  stairway  of  345  stops  of  black 
marble,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
metal  urn,  42  ft.  high.  Edward 
Pierce  was  the  sculptor  of  the 
dragons  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
base,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  exe- 
cuted the  relief  on  the  pediment, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  composed 
the  Latin  inscriptions.  The  Monu- 
ment cost  about  £14,000.  See 
Great  Fire ;  London  Bridge. 

Monuments  Germaniae  His- 
torica.  Collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  Germany 
in  medieval  times,  arranged  and 
edited  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
work  was  begun  by  a  society 
founded  by  Stein,  and  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1826,  G.  H. 
Pertz  being  the  editor.  The  work 
was  divided  into  five  sections,  the 
most  important  being  that  of 
Scriptores,  mainly  the  old  Latin 
chroniclers,  and  fresh  volumes  ap- 
peared regularly  until  1914,  edited 
and  introduced  by  the  leading  Ger- 
man historians.  Pertz  remained  in 
charge  until  1874,  when  the  or- 
ganization was  transferred  to  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Monypenny,  WILLIAM  FLAVELLE 
(1866-1912).  British  journalist. 
Born  Aug.  7,  1866,  in  co.  Armagh, 
Ireland,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Having  contri- 
buted to  The  Spectator,  in  1894 
he  joined  the  staff  of  The  Times, 
leaving  that  paper  to  become,  in 
1899,  editor  of  The  Star,  Johan- 
nesburg. During  the  S.  African 
War  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse.  In  1903  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  rejoin- 
ing the  staff  of  The  Times,  was 
given  the  task  of  writing  the  Life  of 
Lord  Beacons- 
field.  He  had 
completed  two 
volumes  when  he 
was  taken  ill, 
and  on  Nov.  23, 
1912,  he  died. 
The  Life  was 
finished  by  G.  E. 
Buckle. 

Monza.     City 
of    Italy,    in    the 
prov.     of     Milan, 
the    ancient    Mo- 
dicia.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river 
L  a  m  b  r  o,    8    m. 
by    railway    and 
tramway    N.N.E. 
was    the    ancient    capital    of    the 
Lombard  sovereigns.  The  treasures 
of  the  cathedral,  founded  in  595  by 
Queen    Theodelinda,    include    the 


famous  ii. .n  i  ruwn  of  Lombardy, 
v.  itli  \\liii-h  Charlemagne  waft 
crowned  in  774  and  Napoleon  in 
The  church  of  San  Gerardo 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda 
The  town  hall  dates  from  1293. 
Felt  hats,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  Here,  on  July 
29,  1900,  King  Humbert  was  ama»- 
sinated.  Pop.  53,200. 

Mood  (Lat.  modus,  manner) 
OR  MODE.  In  grammar,  the  form  of 
a  verb  which  indicates  the  special 
manner  in  which  an  action  is  re- 
garded. Such  are  the  indicative 
(simple  statement),  subjunctive 
(contingent),  imperative  (com- 
mand). The  infinitive  is  not  really 
a  mood,  but  the  case  of  a  noun. 
The  subjunctive,  so  common  in 
other  language*,  has  no  distinct 
form  in  English,  although  phrases 
like  "  if  it  be  true,"  "  if  I  were  to 
go "  represent  the  shade  of 
meaning. 

Mood.  In  medieval  music,  the 
relations  of  the  large,  the  long,  and 
the  breve.  If  the  two  former  were 
involved,  it  was  called  greater ;  if 
the  two  latter,  then  it  was  called 
lesser.  Either  might  be  perfect  or 
imperfect.  In  the  greater  mood 
perfect,  one  large  equalled  three 
longs  ;  if  imperfect,  two  longs  only. 
In  the  lesser  mood  perfect,  one  long 
equalled  three  breves ;  if  imperfect, 
two  breves  only.  See  Time. 

Moodkee  OR  MUDEI.  Village  of 
the  Punjab,  India.  It  is  26  m.  S 
of  the  Sutlej  on  the  road  from  Kar- 
nal  to  Ferozepore.  Here,  on  Dec. 
18,  1845,  was  fought  the  first 
battle  of  the  Sikh  War  of  1845-16. 
After  a  long  and  hasty  march, 
necessary  owing  to  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  the  Sikhs,  whose  cavalry  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  British  line  of  retreat.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  marked 


Monza,  Italy.    Facade  of  the  14th  century  cathedral  ol 
S.  Giovanni  Battista.  in  the  Lombardo-Gothic  style 

of  Milan,  and  by  the  flight  of  Gough's  native 
troops,  and,  owing  to  the  confu- 
sion, the  firing  of  one  white  regi- 
ment into  another.  Eventually 
the  British  prevailed,  and  the 
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Sikhs,  leaving  17  guns  behind 
them,  fled.  The  British  lost  900 
killed  and  wounded  out  of  10,000 
engaged.  The  Sikhs  were  perhaps 
20,000  strong.  See  Sikh  Wars. 

Moody,  DWIGHT  LYMAN  (1837- 
99).  American  revivalist.  Born  at 
Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837,  he 
became  a  busi- 
ness man  in 
Chicago.  Later 
he  took  charge 
ofaY.M.C.A.  ; 
and,after!840, 
in  company 
with  Ira  D. 
Sankey  (1840- 
1908)  travelled 

throughout 
Amer.c&    and 

Great  Britain, 
holding  revival  services.  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  the  founding 
and  organizing  of  a  training  institu- 
tion for  lay  preachers  at  Northfield. 
He  published  several  volumes  of 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  his  colleague  in  the 
compilation  of  Sacred  Songs  and 
Solos,  1873.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1899. 
See  Life,  W.  R.  Moody,  1900. 

Moody,  FANNY  (b.  1866).  Brit- 
ish vocalist.  Born  at  Redruth, 
Cornwall,  Nov.  23,  1866,  she 
studied  in  Lon- 
don. Her  debut 
was  made  at 
Liverpool, 
where  she  sang 
soprano  with 
the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in 
1887.  She 
quickly  be- 
came popular, 
and  was  for 
four  years 
prima-donna  at  Co  vent  Garden,  in 
addition  singing  for  many  choral 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1890  she  married 
Southcote  Mansergh,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Charles  Manners,  and 
in  1897  they  founded  the  Moody 
Manners  Opera  Co. 

Moody,  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN 
(1869-1910).  American  poet  and 
dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Spencer, 
Indiana,  July  8,  1869,  and  educa- 
ted at  Harvard.  After  travelling  in 
Europe  he  became  instructor  in 
English  at  Chicago  University.  The 
first  of  his  poetic  plays,  The  Masque 
of  Judgment,  1900,  was  followed 
by  The  Fire-Bringer,  1904,  and  The 
Faith-Healer,  1909.  In  1907  his 
prose  play,  The  Great  Divide,  was 
produced  in  New  York.  He  died 
Oct.  17,  1910,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  published  Gloucester  Moors. 
He  collaborated  with  R.  R.  Lovett 
in  A  History  of  English  Literature, 
1907.  See  Some  Letters  of  W.  V. 
Moody,  ed.  D.  G.  Mason,  1913. 
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THE    MOON:    ITS    ASPECT    AND    PHASES 

A.  C.  de  la  C.  Crommelin,  Assistant,   Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich 

Related  articles  include  those  on  Astronomy;  Planet;  Stars;  Sun. 

See  also  Observatory,   Telescope ;  and  the   biographies   of   Halley, 

Herschel,  and  other  eminent  astronomers 


Fanny  Moody, 
British  vocalist 

Elliott  Jb  Fry 


The  moon  is  the  satellite  of  the 
earth.  It  revolves  round  the  earth 
in  27 '32  days  in  a  nearly  circular 
orbit,  at  an  average  distance  of 
238,800  m.,  the  greatest  and  least 
values  being  253,000  ra.  and  221,000 
m.  Its  diameter  is  2,160  m.,  and  it 
shines  by  reflecting  the  sunlight.  Its 
apparent  changes  of  shape  are  due 
to  the  different  amounts  of  the 
sunlit  hemisphere  that  are  turned 
towards  us  as  it  revolves.  When 
nearly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  its  dark  side  is  towards  us,  and 
it  is  usually  invisible  ;  this  is  called 
new  moon  ;  when  90°  distant  from 
the  sun,  we  see  half  the  sunlit  hemi- 
sphere ;  this  occurs  at  first  and  last 
quarter.  The  full  moon  is  opposite 
to  the  sun,  and  appears  fully  illu- 
minated. The  interval  between  two 
new  moons,  a  lunation,  is  29 '53 
days ;  longer  than  the  revolution, 
since  the  sun  has  advanced  during 
the  27 '32  days,  and  the  moon  re- 
quires 2  days  more  to  overtake  it. 
The  ordinary  year  of  the  Jews  and 
many  ancient  nations  consisted  of 
12  lunations  or  354  days  ;  seven 
years  out  of  19  had  13  lunations,  the 
agreement  with  the  solar  year  being 
thus  approximately  preserved. 

The  moon's  path  round  the  earth 
makes  an  angle  of  5°  8'  40"  with  the 
ecliptic,  and  intersects  the  ecliptic 
at  two  points,  the  nodes,  which 
have  a  backward  motion,  going 
completely  round  the  sky  in  18| 
years.  When  new  moon  occurs  near 
either  node,  there  is  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  These  eclipses  are  total 
only  over  narrow  zones  of  the 
earth's  surface,  but  lunar  eclipses, 
which  occur  when  the  full  moon 
enters  the  earth's  shadow,  are  seen 
over  an  entire  hemisphere.  Even 
when  totally  immersed  in  the 
shadow,  the  moon  generally  re- 
mains visible,  of  a  coppery  hue  ; 
the  sunlight  being  bent  into  the 
shadow  by  refraction  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

The  Moon  and  Tides 
The  moon,  the  density  of  which 
is  only  §  of  the  earth,  plays  the  chief 
part  in  causing  the  tides  hi  our 
oceans.  It  attracts  every  part  of 
our  globe,  but  the  parts  nearest  to 
it  are  attracted  more  strongly  than 
those  farther  away.  A  deformation 
is  thus  produced  in  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  moon's  meridian 
passage  gets  later  by  about  50  min- 
utes each  day  ;  the  tides  get  later 
by  about  the  same  amount,  but  the 
matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  sun  also  causes  tides.  The 


actual  tide  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  gravitational  forces. 

The  moon  rotates  on  its  own  axis 
in  the  same  time  as  that  of  its  revo- 
lution round  the  earth,  so  always 
turning  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 
It  is  without  an  atmosphere,  as 
proved  by  observation  of  the  occul- 
tation  of  stars.  Prof.  Pickering  has 
detected  some  white  deposits  in 
certain  regions  of  the  moon,  which 
grow  smaller  as  the  sun  rises  higher 
upon  them ;  he  conjectures  that 
moist  vapour  issues  from  the  in- 
terior, and  is  deposited  as  frost, 
which  subsequently  melts.  The 
amount  of  air  and  water  present, 
however,  must  be  extremely  small, 
and  does  not  justify  the  statement 
that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere. 

Lunar  "Seas"  and  Craters 
To  the  naked  eye  the  surface  of 
the  moon  shows  a  number  of  grey 
spots  ;  these  were  called  "  seas  " 
by  early  observers,  and  the  name 
remains,  though  they  are  merely 
plains,  covered  with  some  dark  ma- 
terial. The  chief  of  these  bear  the 
names  of  Crises,  Tranquillity, 
Serenity,  Vapours,  Showers, 
Storms,  Clouds,  Humours,  Nectar, 
and  Fecundity.  The  volcanic 
craters  are  numerous,  the  larger 
being  fully  60  m.  across.  A  small 
telescope  will  suffice  to  show  them, 
the  best  time  to  look  being  about 
first  quarter,  since  the  shadows  are 
most  conspicuous  then,  and  help  to 
throw  the  surface  into  relief.  Co- 
pernicus, one  of  the  grandest,  is  56 
m.  across ;  the  interior  is  fairly 
level,  but  has  a  few  peaks  2,000  ft. 
high.  The  ring  round  the  crater  is 
12,000  ft.  high.  It  is  broken  into 
terraces,  and  has  in  places  a  slope 
of  60°.  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Kepler, 
and  Aristarchus  are  the  centres  of 
wonderful  systems  of  bright  rays  or 
streaks,  which  radiate  from  these 
craters,  in  star-like  patterns,  often 
several  thousand  miles  in  length. 
They  are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
full  moon,  and  pass  indifferently 
over  hill  and  valley,  indicating  their 
independence  of  these  inequalities, 
and  are  probably  formed  of  some 
crystalline  substance,  extruded 
from  the  interior  through  cracks 
in  the  crust. 

There  are  a  few  continuous 
mountain  ranges  on  the  moon,  hi 
particular  the  Apennines,  460  m. 
long,  well  seen  after  first  quarter. 
The  Alps  are  a  smaller  range,  but 
interesting  from  the  great  valley 
through  them,  whose  sides  are  so 
straight  that  they  might  have  been 
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Aspect  of  the  known  face  of  the  moon,  showing  the  "  seas," 
lakes,  and  craters.  The  chief  craters  are  numbered  as 
follows :— 1.  Newton.  2.  Short.  3.  Horetus.  4.  Clavius.  5. 
Scheiner.  6.  Bacon.  7.  Maginua.  8.  Longomontanus.  9. 
Schiller.  10.  Schickard.  11.  Wllhelm  I.  12  Tycho.  13. 
Btoeffler.  14.  Hainzel.  15.  Walter.  16.  Biccius,  17.  Furmerius, 
18.  Piccolomint.  19.  Pitatus.  20.  Purbach.  21.  Sacrobosco. 
Z2.  Fracastorius.  23.  Petavius.  24.  Arzachael.  25.  Thebit, 
26.  Hlppalus.  27.  Gassendi.  2?  Alpetragius.  29.  Catherina. 


30.  Cyrillus.  31.  Theophilus.  32.  Vendelinus.  33.  Langreen. 
34.  Uuttemberg.  35.  Albategnius.  36.  Alphonsus.  37.  Ptolemy. 
38.  Binpland.  39.  Reaumur.  40.  Hipparchus,  41.  Letronne. 
42.  Grimaldi.  43.  Flamsteed.  44.  Encke.  45.  Biccloli. 
46.  Copernicus.  47.  Stadius.  48.  Pallas.  49.  Pliny.  50. 
Henelaus.  51.  Aristarchus.  52.  Cleomedes.  53.  Linnaeus. 
54.  Autolycus.  55.  Arlstillus.  56.  Archimedes.  57.  Cassinl. 
58.  Struve.  59.  Eudoxus.  60.  Aristotle.  61.  Plato.  62 
Gartner.  63.  Endyrolon.  64.  Atlas.  65.  Hercules. 


MOON  :    APPEARANCE   OF  THE   EARTH'S   SATELLITE   TO   A   TERRESTRIAL   OBSERVER 

Based  on  .\aitnyth  and  Carpenter'!  Picture  Map.    By  courteiy  of  John  Murray 


cleft  with  a  hatchet.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  clefts  on  the 
moon,  known  as  rills.  Near  the 
crater  Thebit  is  The  Straight  Wall, 
with  one  side  1,000  ft.  higher  than 
the  other. 

The  lunar  seas  were  evidently 
once  covered  with  liquid.  Fracas- 
torius, on  the  border  of  the  sea  of 
Nectar,  was  once  a  complete  ring, 
but  the  wall  towards  the  sea  has 
been  destroyed,  leaving,  however, 
a  mark  to  show  where  it  stood. 
Numerous  marks  of  other  ruined 
formations  are  discernible  on  the 
seas.  The  destroying  agency  is 
thought  to  have  been  very  liquid 


lava,  either  ejected  in  sudden 
streams  from  the  interior,  or 
produced  by  the  impact  of  some 
large  body  from  outside. 

While  there  is  no  present 
volcanic  activity  on  the  moon, 
there  is  an  agency  which  may 
produce  some  changes  in  it ;  this 
is  the  great  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night.  The 
rocks  in  the  sunshine  probably 
reach  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  while  at  night  they  reach 
the  cold  of  space,  several  hundred 
degrees  below  zero.  The  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  may 
cause  the  occasional  collapse  of 


steep  walls.  Thus  the  crater  Liiu 
naeus,  formerly  described  as  very 
deep,  is  now  a  shallow,  whitish 
depression. 

The  complex  problem  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon  arises  from  the 
action  of  the  sun,  whose  attraction 
on  the  earth  and  moon  is  appre- 
ciably different.  The  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit,  the  direction  of  its 
major  axis,  the  orbit-plane,  are  all 
continually  changing.  The  earth's 
equatorial  protuberance  and  the 
planetary  attractions  also  produce 
appreciable  disturbances.  Dr. 
Ernest  Brown,  after  25  years' 
work,  has  completed  new  lunar 


i.  Small  craters  near  the  hill-girt  edge  pt  the  Plain  ot 
Plato.  These  volcanic  vents  exhibit  continuous  changes, 
and  indicate  lunar  activity.  Frequently  obscured  by 
white  clouds,  they  permit  the  escape  of  gaseous  matter 
trom  below  the  moon's  crust.  From  a  model  by  Bolton 


Scriven,  F.R.A.S.  2.  The  crater  of  Copernicus  (No.  46 
on  previous  page),  scale  i  in.  to  50  miles.  3.  The  lunar 
Apennines,  Archimedes  (No.  56  on  .previous  page),  etc., 
scale  i  in.  to  60  miles.  2  and  3  from  The  Moon,  J.  Nas- 
myth  and  J.  Carpenter,  by  courtesy  of  John  Murray 
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\\  In. -h  \\ ill  l.c  used  for  the 

niif    in    tho    alinuiHirka    for 

i  In  ist«  of  Hnnsen. 

Whil'll      ll  l\e      li'-rll      HI      Use      Int       l'i(l 

l.iif    l<iv<»    now    develnnnl 
•  enors. 

'1'lic  "I    till'   e^uinOXC-H 

limn  tii«'  -ittraetion  D|  tlic 
Ktin  anil  tiii.,-n.  es|ieehlly  the  latter, 
mi  tin-  ea:  I  !i  s  I'ljirilin  ml  protllbor* 
ilTire.  It  is  11  slow  reeling  <)f  till' 

earth's  axis,  cannm""  it  to  sweep 
out  a  ciivle  in  the  sky,  47°  in 
diameter,  in  a  period  of  20,000 
It  was  discovered  by 
lli]ip:irchus.  It  enables  us  to  fix 
tin1  d.ite  \\h"ii  the  constellations 
mapped  out  -and  named 
(iir.oiit  LMOO  B.C.),  that  bcin<;  the 
date  \vhcn  the  south  pole  occupied 
sin-  eontre  of  the  region  left  blank 
by  the  early  observers. 

Hililio'jruiitii/.  The  Moon,  R.  A. 
Proctor,  3rd  ed.  1886;  The  Moon, 
T.  (i.  Miner.  1895;  The  Moon, 
ruMMilrrfl  us  a  Planet,  a  World, 
imd  n  Satellite,  J.  Nasinyth  and 
•rpenter,  1903;  The  Moon, 
W.  11.  1'irkering,  1904;  Tables  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Moon,  E.  W. 
Brown,  1919. 

Moon,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
(lsi!:{-1909).  British  critic  and 
author.  He  was  born  in  London, 
June  15,  1823,  and  privately 
educated.  A  man  of  varied  attain- 
ments, he  was  chiefly  known  for 
his  writings  on  English  grammar 
and  style,  beginning  with  The 
Dean's  English,  a  vigorous  criti- 
cism of  Dean  Alford's  A  Plea  for 
the  Queen's  English.  Similar  works 
were  The  King's  English,  and 
Common  Errors  in  Speaking  and 
Writing.  He  also  wrote  religious 
poems,  edited  Men  arfd  Women  of 
the  Time,  and  was  the  patentee  of 
various  scientific  inventions.  He 
died  March  11,  1909. 

Moon,  WILTJAM  (1818-94). 
British  blind  inventor.  Born  at 
Horsemonden,  Kent,  Dec.  18, 
1818,  he  became  partially  blind  as 
a  child  and  totally  blind  in  1840. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing blind  children  at  Brighton, 
using  Frere's  system  of  embossed 
type,  but  the  difficulties  of  this 
induced  him  to  invent  another 
system,  which  he  perfected  in  1845. 
To  facilitate  the  publication  of  the 
Bible  in  his  type  ho  invented  a 
process  of  stereotyping  which 
much  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. So  successful  was  his 
system  that  he  extended  it  to 
foreign  languages.  His  wife,  born 
I 'liii' I,  had  imagined  horses  as 
standing  upright  on  two  legs.  Moon 
thereupon  produced  his  pictures 
for  the  blind  in  relief.  He  died  at 
Brighton  Oct.  10,  1894. 

Moonlighters.  Name  given  to 
perpetrators  of  outrages  in  the 
Irish  agrarian  disturbances  of 


Moon  wort,  the  two 
branches  of  frond 


:.  Fol- 
lowing the  re- 
jei-timi  by  the 
house  of  Lords 
of  the  Com- 
pensation for 
D  i  s  t  urbances 
Mill,  which 
waa  to  check 
evictions  and 
to  restrain 
landlords,  a 
scries  of  out- 
rages took 
place,  usually 
at  night. 
Murder,  cattle- 
in  a  i  in  i  n  g , 
arson,  and  pillage  were  frequent, 
and  the  Moonlighters  instituted  a 
reign  of  terror  which  lasted  until 
Balfour's  Crimes  Act  of  1887.  See 
Coercion  Acts ;  Ireland. 

Moonrakers.  Name  applied  to 
natives  of  Wiltshire.  It  is  traced 
to  a  story  of  some  countrymen  who, 
seeing  the  moon's  reflection  in  a 
pond,  tried  to  rake  it  out.  But 
another  version  tells  that  they 
were  smugglers  who,  surprised 
while  dragging  for  hidden  kegs  of 
brandy,  baffled  the  excisemen  by 
assuming  this  simplicity. 

Moonstone.  Semi  -  precious 
stone.  It  is  a  translucent,  colour- 
less felspar,  mostly  orthoclase, 
which  is  usually  cut  en  cabochon, 
but  also  faceted.  It  reflects  a  bluish 
milky  light,  hence  its  name.  It  is 
also  known  as  fish's  eye,  wolf's  eye, 
and  water  opal.  See  Gem. 

Moonstone,  TirE.  Novel  by 
W.  Wilkie  Collins  (q.v.),  first 
published  in  1868.  Turning  upon 
the  possession  of  a  wondrous 
diamond,  the  highly  intricate  plot, 
which  abounds  in  dramatic  situa- 
tions, is  developed  in  the  succes- 
sive narratives  of  the  various 
parties  to  the  drama,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  powerful 
detective  stories  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature. 

Moonta.  Township  of  S.  Aus- 
tralia. It  stands  on  Spencer  Gulf, 
134  m.  by  rly.  N.N.W.  of  Adelaide, 
and  has  carried  on  copper  mining 
since  1861.  Pop.  3,800. 

Moonwort  (Botrychium  lunaria). 
Fern  of  the  natural  order  Ophio- 
glossaceae.  A  native  of  Europe, 
and  the  temperate  and  cold  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  it  has  a 
small  tuberous  rootstock  and  fleshy 
roots.  It  produces  a  single  annual 
frond  which  is  divided,  one  branch 
bearing  a  double  row  of  half -moon- 
shaped  leaflets,  the  other  branch 
having  secondary  branches  which 
bear  rows  of  leathery  spore- 
capsules,  ultimately  splitting  to 
release  the  spores.  Formerly  it  was 
believed  to  nave  the  magic  power 
of  loosening  locks,  bolts,  nails,  etc. 


Moor.  Trad  of  poor,  unculti- 
vated land.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, moors  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
(•(lout  mi/  <>f  grouse  and  otbct  game. 
( '"ii-id'TaMr  districts  in  Yorkshire, 
lme,  and  other  northern 
count  ieH  of  England  are  moorland, 
as  are  the  deer  forest*  of  Scotland. 

Moor,  Siu  KHKDKRICK  ROBERT 
(b.  1853).  South  African  states- 
man. After  working  in  the  Kimber- 
ley  diamond  mines,  1872-80,  be 
settled  in  Natal,  and  in  1886  waa 
elected  to  the  legislative  assembly. 
Minister  for  native  affairs,  with  a 
brief  interval,  from  1893-1906,  he 
was  identified  with  all  movement* 
furthering  the  self-government  of 
the  state,  anvl  in  1906  became 
premier.  Attending  the  1907 
colonial  conference  of  premiers,  in 
1910  he  held,  conjointly  with  the 
premiership,  the  portfolio  of  com- 
merce and  industries  in  the  cabinet 
of  South  Africa.  He  was  knighted 
in  1911. 

Mcore,  ALBERT  JOSEPH  (1841- 
1893).  British  painter.  Born  at 
York,  Sept.  4,  1841,  he  studied 
under  his 
father,  William 
Moore,  and  at 
the  York 
School  of  De- 
sign before 
going  to  the 
R.A.  Schools  in 
London  in 
1858.  He  went 
direct  to  na- 
ture, sketching 


A.  J.  Moore, 
British  painter 


in  the  Lake  district  and  the  N.  of 
France.  He  did  much  decorative 
work  for  churches  and  other  build- 
ings, including  mosaic  panels  for 
the  Central  Hall  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  1883  he  painted 
his  masterpiece,  Reading  Aloud. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  A.R.W.S. 
His  chief  pictures  include  :  Elijah's 
Sacrifice,  1864;  The  Garden,  1870; 
Blossoms  (Tate  Gallery),  1881  ; 
Dreamers,  1882;  Summer  Night, 
1890.  He  died  Sept.  25,  1893. 

Moore,  FRANK  FRANKFORT  (b. 
1855).  Irish  novelist  and  journalist. 
Born  in  Limerick,  May  15,  1855, 
he  practised  journalism  in  Belfast 
and  wrote 
adventure 
stories  for  the 
young  ;  also 
some  verse, 
Flying  from  a 
Shadow,  1872, 
and  several 
plays,  before 
making  a  hit  as 


AuwM 

a  novelist  in  1893  with  I  Forbid  the 
Banns.     His  gift  of  bright  narra- 
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George  Moore, 
Irish  author 


tive  arid  character  sketching  is 
evident  in  all  his  later  works, 
which  include  They  Call  It  Love, 
1895;  Nell  Gwyn,  1900;  and  The 
Marriage  of  Barbara,  1911.  He 
also  wrote  A  Journalist's  Note 
Book,  1894,  and  A  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, 1910.  Among  his  plays  are 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  1892,  and  Kitty 
Olive,  1895. 

Moore,  GEORGE  (b.  1853).  Irish 
author.  The  eldest  son  of  George 
Henry  Moore,  M.P.,  of  Moore  Hall, 
co.  Mayo,  he 
was  educated 
in  London  and 
Paris,  and 
soon  began  to 
write.  His 
earliest  pub- 
lished works 
were  volumes 
of  verse,  The 
Flowers  of 
Passion,  1877; 
and  Pagan  Poems,  1881.  Asanovelist 
he  began  with  A  Mummer's  Wife, 
1885,  which,  like  Esther  Waters, 
1894,  was  a  work  of  the  realistic 
type,  i/ater  works  include  Evelyn 
Innes,  1898  ;  Sister  Teresa,  1901  ; 
and  The  Brook  Kerith,  1916,  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  Christ.  Moore 
wrote  several  plays,  and  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Irish  liter- 
ary revival.  He  was  also  known  as 
an  art  critic,  on  which  subject  he 
wrote  Modern  Painting,  1893. 

Moore,  HENRY  (1831-1895). 
British  painter.  Born  at  York, 
March  7,  1831,  he  studied  under 
sw^B^^^^^^^i^  his  father, 
and  entered 
the  ll.A. 
Schools  in 
1853.  In  1886 
he  was  elected 
A.B.A.,  and  in 
1893  R.A.  A 
prolific  artist 
>  v  •IBI  i  and  frequent 
Henry  Moore,  exhibitor,  his 
British  painter  chief  works, 
H.  P.  Roi,iH,o».Redhiii  paintmg8  of  the 
sea,  include  A  White  Calm,  1858 ; 
Catspaws  off  the  Land,  1885  (Tate 
Gallery) ;  Clearness  After  Bain, 
1887 ;  A  Breezy  Day  in  the  Chan- 
nel, 1888;  Summer  at  Sea,  1893. 
He  died  at  Margate,  June  22,  1895. 
Moore,  SIR  JOHN  (1761-1809). 
British  soldier.  Born  in  Glasgow, 
Nov.  13,  1761,  he  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
John  Moore  (1729-1802),  author 
of  Zeluco.  Educated  at  Glasgow 
High  School,  he  entered  the  51st 
Foot  in  1776,  and  served  in  America 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 
In  1794  he  was  in  Corsica,  after 
which  he  went  on  an  expedition 
to  Santa  Lucia.  He  served  against 
the  Irish  rebels  in  1798,  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1799,  and  in  Egypt 
in  1802,  by  which  time  his  reputa- 


tion as  a  sol- 
dier stood 
very  high. 
Having  been 
knighted,  h  e 
was,  in  1803, 
chosen  to 
command  the 
troops  at 
S  h  o  r  n  c  1  iff  e, 


trained  the 

regiments,  among  them  the  43rd 

and  52nd,  of  the  light  division. 

In  1806  Moore  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  1808  he  led 
a  division  on  an  abortive  attempt 
to  assist  Sweden.  Returning 
therefrom  he  was  ordered  to  Portu- 
gal, and  was  soon  in  command  of 
the  British  troops  there.  Events 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  fall 
back  to  Corunna,  where  his  men 
turned  and  fought  the  French, 
Jan.  16,  1809.  Moore  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  on  the  17th. 
The  circumstances  of  his  burial  are 
known  through  Rev.  C.  Wolfe's 
poem.  For  six  years,  1784-90, 
Moore  was  a  Scottish  M.P.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  York,  who,  like  others 
in  authority,  thought  highly  of 
his  soldierly  qualities.  His  remark- 
able work  in  training  the  infantry 
makes  him  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  British  army.  See  Peninsular 
War ;  consult  also  Lives,  J.  C. 
Moore,  1834 ;  J.  F.  Maurice,  1897  . 
Diary,  ed.  J.  F.  Maurice,  1904. 

Mopre,  MARY.  British  actress. 
Born  in  London,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  The  Gaiety 
under  John  Hollingshead,  but  on 
her  marriage  with  the  dramatist, 
James  Albery  (1838-89),  she 
retired  until  1885,  when  she  ap- 
peared at  Bradford  under  the 
management  of 
Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  with 
whom  she  re- 
mained for  the 
rest  of  her 
career  and 
whom  she 
married  in 
1916.  She  ac- 
companied him 
on  his  American 
tours,  and  was  his  partner  in  the 
Criterion,  New,  and  Wyndham's 
theatres. 

Moore,  THOMAS  (1779-1852). 
Irish  poet  and  biographer.  Born  in 
Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  the  son  of  a 
grocer,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College.andcameto  London  in  1799. 
In  London,  as  elsewhere,  his  en- 
gaging personality  and  unusual  gifts 
quickly  procured  for  him  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  friends.  A 
volume  entitled  Poetical  Works  of 


Mary  Moore, 
British  actress 

Claude  Harrit 


the  Late  Thomas  Little  appeared 
in  1801.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
Bermuda,  but  returned  to  England 
after  a  year,  leaving  a  deputy  in 
charge. 

/  In  1806  appeared  his  Odes  and 
Epistles,  which  included  the  Cana- 
dian Boat  Song.  A  scathing  criti- 
cism in  The  Edinburgh  Review  led 
to  an  abortive  duel  with  Jeffrey 
(q.v.),  after  which  the  two  com- 
batants became  firm  friends.  In 
1807  the  publication  began  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  with  music  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  upon  which 
Moore's  fame  largely  rests.  Like 
all  his  poetry,  they  are  tuneful, 
graceful,  but  often  artificial  and 
without  depth.  The  Melodies 
brought  a  fixed  income  of  £500  a 
year,  the  brilliant  and  enormously 
successful  Eastern  poem  Lalla 


iL^^V 


After  Sir  T.  Lawrence 

Rookh  (q.v.),  1817,  brought  £3,000, 
and  Moore  enjoyed  a  vogue  second 
only  to  that  of  Byron.  But  the  de- 
fault of  Moore's  deputy  in  Ber- 
muda for  £6,000  brought  financial 
disaster,  and  Moore  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  Paris  till  1822. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  at  his 
country  house,  Sloperton  Cottage 
in  Wiltshire,  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1811  he  married 
Bessie  Dyke  (d.  1865),  an  actress. 
The  great  work  of  the  latter  part 
of  Moore's  life  is  his  biography 
of  Byron,  1830,  which,  though 
deficient  on  the  critical  side, 
remains  the  standard  authority. 
He  also  issued  an  edition  of  Byron's 
works,  and  wrote  biographies  of 
Sheridan,  1825  ;  and  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald,  1831.  He  received  a 
literary  pension  of  £300  in  1835, 
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and  u  i-i\il  li-t  IM-II.-IIHI  in  1860. 
II,-  ,1,,-,|  l-Vh.  I!.'.,  IS.-.L'.  Mi, 
Mrim-irs  edited  l.\  I-:. u  I  Russell, 
n|i|ir;m-il  Is:.:!  ;>(5.  See  Poetical 
ID  vol.  .  ISK)  41  ;  Lives, 
,1.  I'.mU.  isT'.i;  S.  Cwynne.  1905. 

Moorficlds.  London  thorough- 
t.u,  I'M  iwcon  Finsbury  Pavement 
:iinl  Moor  Lane,  E.G.,  and  openin» 
N.  »ut  of  Fore  Street,  its  name  in 
till  that  is  left  of  an  area  once  fen- 
land,  and  more  recently  known  aa 
Finsl.nry  Kit-Ids.  First  drained  in 
I.".  1 1 ,  laid  out  into  walks  1600,  it  was 
built  over  in  the  18th  and  early 
19lh  centuries.  Bethlem  hospital, 
lormerly  a  convent,  stood  here 
I  nun  li'iTt'.,  until  its  removal  in  1815 
to  Si.  George's  Fields,  Lambeth. 
The  old  fields  are  covered  by 
Finslniry  Circus  and  Square. 

Moorgate  Street.  London 
thoroughfare.  Running  N.  from 
Lothbury  to  London  Wall  and 
Finslmry  Pavement,  it  was  named 
from  a  postern  gate  in  the  old  city 
wall  which  opened  into  Moorfields. 
The  gate  was  set  up  in  1415,  re- 
Imilt  1472,  and  taken  down  in  1762. 
This  street  with  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment became  Moorgate  in  1922 
See  Architecture,  illus.  ;  Finsbury. 

Moor  Hen.  Alternative  name 
for  the  water  hen  (q.v.),  a  common 
British  water  fowl. 

Mooring  Mast.  Device  for 
anchoring  an  airship.  It  consists  of 
a  tall  steel  mast,  to  which  an  airship 
is  fastened  by  the  bow,  enabling  it 
to  swing  in  any  direction  with  the 
wind.  Such  masts  are  constructed 
with  lifts  to  serve  as  means  to 
load  the  airship.  In  the  wooden 
masts  passengers  and  crew  ascend 
by  steps.  <S'ee  Airship. 

Moorings.  Arrangement  of 
chains,  anchors,  or  heavy  iron 
blocks,  and  buoys,  to  which  ships 
can  make  fast.  They  are  laid 
permanently  in  a  harbour.  Vessels 
lying  alongside  a  jetty  are  said  to 
be  moored  there. 

Moorish  Architecture.  Term 
commonly  applied  to  the  Hispano- 
Moresque  style  developed  by  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain,  and 
illustrated  in  such  buildings  as  the 
mosque  of  Cordova  and  the  Alham- 
bra  at  Granada.  It  formed  a  dis- 
tinctive phase  of  Mahomedan 
architecture  (q.v.).  See  Arch. 

Moorland.  Extensive  tract  of 
poor  land  covered  largely  with 
heather,  mosses,  and  peat  bog. 
Large  areas  of  the  Pennine  chain 
and  the  uplands  of  Scotland  are 
typical  moorland.  In  S.  England 
examples  are  found  in  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  and  Bodmin  Moor. 

Moor  Park.  Name  of  two  Eng- 
lish parks.  One  is  1  m.  from  Bick- 
mansworth,  Hertfordshire ;  the 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Wey,  2 
m.  from  Farnham,  Surrey.  The 


first-named  was  originally  enclosed 
by  George  Neville,  archbishop  of 
York,  about  1460.  The  man  i»n. 
nf  I'lii-tlanil  >tmie,  was  Imilt  in  1H7M, 
and  re.-,,n-imi-teil  in  1720.  It  was 
l»>iivlit  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  1919. 
The  house  and  land  in  Smn-y 
was  formerly  known  ax  Compion 
Hall,  its  name  hi-ini'  altcn-d  to 
Moor  Park,  after  the  place  in  Hert- 


Mooring  Mast.    Pictorial  diagram  showing  details  of  con- 
struction and  method  of  mooring  a  commercial  airship 


fordshire,  when  bought  by  Sir 
William  Temple  about  1682.  Here 
Jonathan  Swift,  when  Sir  William's 
secretary,  wrote  The  Battle  of  the 
Books  and  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and 
first  met  Esther  Johnson  (Stella). 
The  place  is  also  associated  with 
Dorothy  Osborne. 


Moors.   Name  in  popular  usage 

for  t  hi-  .Moslem  population  of  mixed 
Berber  and  Arab  descent  in  N.W 
Afn'-a.  The  Mauri  of  the  Maure 
t  an  inn  kingdom  of  Roman  writer- 
wen-  Berbers.  The  Arab  irruption 
of  the  8th  century  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Spain  resulted  in  some 
racial  blending,  and  the  subsequent 
return  to  Morocco  of  Hispanified 
Saracens  (Moris- 
cos)  brought  in  an 
Andalusian  ele- 
ment. The  Arabic- 
speaking  Moor  is 
thus  the  resultant 
of  many  forces,  so- 
cial and  ethnic. 
The  name  was  ex- 
tended by  early 
Portuguese  ad- 
venturers to  the 
Arabian  settlers 
upon  the  coasts 
of  India  and  Cey- 
lon. See  Morocco; 
Spain. 

Moose  (A  Ice  a 
mac/ilia).  Largest 
living  member  of 
the  deer  family, 
distinguished  by 
its  size,  long  pen- 
dant muzzle,  and 
broadly  palmated 
antlers.  It  occurs 
under  the  name  of 
elk  in  Europe ;  but 
the  name  moose  is 
restricted  to  the 
American  variety, 
which  ranges  N. 
of  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  borders  of 
the  Arctic  regions. 
Alaska  is  now  its 
chief  home ;  in- 
cessant hunting 
has  made  it  rare 
in  the  less  remote 
forests  of  North 
America.  A  fine 
male  stands  nearly 
7  ft.  high,  and 
weighs  over  1,000 
Ib.  It  keeps  to 
the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  forest 
regions. 

In  the   summer 
it     visits     the 
swampy   ground 
near  lakes,  but  in 
winter    resorts   to 
the  higher  ground. 
Here  it  is  usually 
families,   consisting    of 
and    female    and    the 


found  in 
the  male 
young  of  the  past  two  seasons;  and 
a  "yard"  is  formed  by  treading 
down  the  deep  snow.  In  the 
mating  season  the  males  are 
highly  dangerous,  fight  furiously, 
and  are  often  lured  to  destruction 


MOOSEHEAD 

by  hunters  who 
imitate  the  cry  of 
the  cow  moose. 
N  o  t  withstanding 
its  great  size  and 
clumsy  appear- 
ance, the  moose 
travels  at  great 
speed  and  with 
curious  noiseless- 
ness  through  the 
densest  forests. 
It  is  mainly 
hunted  for  sport, 
but  its  flesh  makes 
good  venison,  and 
its  hide  is  con- 
verted into 
leather.  See  Deer ; 
Elk ;  Ice  Age. 

Moos  eh  cad. 
Lake    of    Maine, 
U.S.A.    The  most 
extensive  lake  in 
the  New  England 
states,    lying    on 
the    borders   of    Piscataquis    and 
Somerset    cos.,    it   is     irregularly 
shaped,  measures  35  m.  by  12  m., 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  120 
sq.  m.    The  Kennebec  issues  from 
the  W.  side.    At  an  alt.  of  1,000  ft. 
it  abounds  in  fish. 

Moose  Jaw.  City  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada.  It  stands  on  Moose 
Jaw  river,  400  m.  W.  of  Winnipeg, 
and  398  from  Calgary,  and  is 
served  by  the  C.P.R.,  C.N.R.,  and 
G.T.P.R.  It  is  a  railway  and  agricul- 
tural centre  with  large  stockyards 
and  manufactures.  Pop.  30,000. 

Moot.  Literal!}'  a  meeting,  the 
word  being  akin  to  meet.  It  was 
used  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 
meetings  of  freemen,  and  so  we 
hear  of  folkmoots,  shiremoots,  and 
the  like,  while  Witanagemot  is 
another  compound.  It  survives 
here  and  there  in  English  in  the 
moot  hall.  Law  students  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  call  their  debates  moots. 
See  Folkmoot ;  Witenagemot. 

Mopla  OR  MAPPILLA.  Maho- 
medan  community,  mostly  in  the 
Malabar  district  of  the  Madras 
prov.,  S.  India.  Numbering 
1,046,800,  they  nominally  descend 
from  7th  century  Arab  immi- 
grants who  married  Dravidian 
women.  They  resisted  with 
fanatical  violence  the  early  Por- 
tuguese, British,  and  French 
settlers.  A  Mopla  rifle  regiment, 
after  a  brief  existence,  was  dis- 
banded in  1907. 

In  August,  1921,  a  serious  re- 
bellion of  the  Moplas  broke  out  in 
Malabar  state.  The  rebels  de- 
stroyed railways  and  looted 
villages.  The  treasury  at  Man- 
jeeri  was  raided,  and  several 
towns,  including  Calicut/were  in- 
vested. Over  1,000  lives  were  lost 
in  the  fighting.  See  India,  N.V. 
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Moose.    Specimen  of  the  Alaskan  moose 

By  courtesy  of  the  American  Muieum  of  Natural  Ilitlori/ 

Mopsus.  In  Greek  legend,  the 
name  of  two  famous  soothsa3'ers- 
(1 )  The  son  of  Manto,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias  (q.v.)  and  Apollo. 
Having  built  the  city  of  Mallos  in 
Cilicia,  together  with  Amphilochus, 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  a  quarrel 
arose  concerning  the  possession  of 
it,  in  which  both  were  slain. 
Mopsus  had  oracles  at  Colophon 
and  Mallos,  and  Mopsuestia  is 
named  after  him.  (2)  One  of  the 
Lapithae.  Son  of  Apollo  and  one 
of  the  nymphs,  he  took  part  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  for  whom 
he  acted  as  seer.  He  died  during 
the  journey  from  the  bite  of  a  snake 
in  Libya. 

Moquegua.  Maritime  prov.  of 
S.  Peru.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Tacna 
and  W.  by  the  Paciiic.  Traversed 
by  the  Andes,  whose  slopes  are 
fertile  and  well  populated,  it  pro- 
duces copper,  silver,  coal,  marble, 
sulphur,  etc.  ;  the  vine  is  widely 
cultivated.  Its  area  is  5,519  sq.  m. 
Pop.  42,700.  Moquegua,  the  capital 
is  68  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of  the  port  of 
Punta  Coles  on  the  PaciSc,  which 
is  connected  by  rly.  Pop.  5,000. 

Mora  (Lat.,  delay).  Term  in 
Scots  law  for  delay  in  pursuit  of  a 
legal  remedy  disentitling  a  person 
to  relief  by  the  courts.  See  Laches  ; 
Limitations. 

Mora  (Dimorphandra  mora). 
Forest  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae,  native  of  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad.  It  attains 
a  height  of  150-200  ft. ;  its  leaves 
are  divided  into  two  rows  of  leaflets, 
and  the  small  flowers  are  com- 
bined in  dense  spikes.  The  large, 
woody  pods  each  contain  a  kidney- 
shaped  seed.  The  timber  is  of  great 
value  to  the  shipbuilder,  being  hard, 
tough,  and  close  grained  like  oak, 
with  no  tendency  to  splintering. 


MORANE 

Moraceae.  Botanical  term  for 
the  mulberry  family,  often  included 
in  Urticaceae  (q.v.).  See  Mulberry. 

Moradabad.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India  in  the  Rohilkhand  division, 
United  Prov.  The  dist.  is  situated 
on  the  plains  E.  of  the  Ganges.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat  and  millet. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Ram- 
ganga,  and  has  small  manufactures 
in  brass  and  tin.  Area,  2,285  sq.  m. 
Pop.  dist.,  1,263,000;  town,  81,200. 

Moraine  (French).  Rock  waste 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  a 
glacier  or  ice  sheet.  Lateral 
moraines  are  found  each  side  of  a 
glaciet,  and  are  formed  from  the 
detritus  which  comes  down  the 
valley  sides.  The  uniting  of  two 
tributary  glaciers  produces  a 
medial  moraine.  Beneath  the 
glacier  or  ice  sheet  is  the  ground 
moraine  or  moraine  profonde, 
while  most  of  the  transport 
material  is  piled  up  into  a  crescent- 
shaped  terminal  moraine  at  the 
melting  end  of  the  ice.  See  Glacier. 

Morality  OR  MORAL  PLAY.  Early 
form  of  the  drama;  which  most 
probably  developed  out  of  the 
earlier  mystery  and  miracle  plays. 
It  is  believed  to  have  grown 
into  popularity  in  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century.  The  morality 
differed  from  the  miracle  play  in 
that  it  was  not  concerned  with  the 
presenting  of  an  established  Bib- 
lical story  with  named  characters, 
but  was  rather  a  play  enforcing 
a  moral  truth  or  lesson  by  means  of 
personified  abstractions.  The  fact 
that  such  personifications  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  miracle 
plays  suggests  that  in  them  may 
be  found  the  origin  of  the  morali- 
ties. Everyman,  which  allegorises 
man's  life  and  death,  Mankind, 
Youth,  Lusty  Juventus,  Nature  of 
the  Four  Elements,  Hickscorner, 
and  Magnificence,  by  John  Skelton, 
are  notable  examples.  See  Drama. 

Biblioijraphy.  The  Medieval 
Stage,  E.  K.  Chambers,  1 903  ;  Eng- 
lish Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and 
Interludes,  A.  W.  Pollard,  4th  ed. 
1914;  English  Miracle  Plays  and 
Moralities,  E.  H.  Moore,  1907. 

Morality  Play  Society.  Eng- 
lish society  founded  June,  1911,  to 
produce  original  Morality,  Mys- 
tery, and  Miracle  Plays,  and  other 
modern  plays  of  an  ideal  nature. 
Its  first  production  was  The  Soul  of 
the  World;  by  Mrs.  P.  Dearmer,  with 
music  by  Martin  Shaw,  Dec.  1, 1911. 

Morane.  French  aeroplane 
named  after  its  inventor.  In  1910 
Morane  built  a  monoplane  very 
similar  to  the  Benoit  monoplane 
of  that  date.  Later,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Saulnier,  he  built  Morane- 
Saulnier  monoplanes  which,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
were  amongst  the  fastest  and  most 
manageable,  and  were  used  by 
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l><>th  I'.iMi  li  ami  French  Air  Ser- 
vices diirin;'  tin-  war.  The  ivuly 
r'okkrr.  hijilv  ii->-'l  l>\  t! 

was  a  copy.     In  the  latter 

•  I  tli'-  w.u  Morano  C|.-M-|U|MM| 

small      hiuh-speed     biplanes     for 

porpom. 

Morant,   Si  K   ROBERT  LAURIE 
MJ20).    British  civil  servant 
Tin-  son  of  Robert  Morant,  a  I.OM- 
doner,  he  was 
born  April   7, 
1863,  and  edu- 
cated at  Win- 
chester and 
New  College, 
Oxford.     A  p- 
pointed    tutor 
to    the    royal 
family  of  Siam, 
Sir  R.  L.  Morant,       he   won   the 
British  civil  servant    confidence     of 
xinou  *  rr»         the  king>  who 

gave  him  the  task  of  reorganizing 
the  national  system  of  education. 
I  Jet  uriiing  to  England,  he  joined  the 
board  of  education  as  examiner  in 
1894.  In  1 895  he  was  made  assistant 
director  of  special  inquiries  and  re- 
ports, and  he  made  his  reputation  by 
mating  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

1  Vrm.inent  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education,   1903-11,  and  knighted 
in   1907,  Morant  was  selected  by 
Lloyd  George  in  1911  as  first  chair- 
man of  the  health  insurance  com- 
mission, and  was  made  secretary 
of  the  ministry  of  health  in  1919. 
He  died  on  March  13,  1920. 

Morar.  Loch  or  lake  of  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland.  It  is  12  m. 
long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of 

2  m.  In  the  very  W  of  the  county, 
its  waters  are  carried  to  the  sea  by 
a    short    stream.        The    district 
around  is  known  as  Morar. 

Morar.  Village  of  India,  in 
Gwalior  state,  Central  India 
Agency.  It  is  3J  m.  from  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  and  was  origin- 
ally a  British  cantonment. 

Morat  (Ger.  Murten).  Town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Fribourg.  It  stands  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Morat,  18m.  by 
rly.  W.  of  Berne,  and  is  connected 
by  steamboat  and  rly.  with  Neu- 
chatel.  Its  old  town  gate  and  walls 
are  well  preserved,  and  in  its 
town  hall  is  a  unique  collection  of 
Burgundian  weapons.  Its  13th 
century  castle,  with  a  garrison  of 
1,500  men,  resisted  the  artillery  of 
Charles  the  Bold  for  10  days  before 
the  battle  of  Morat,  June  22,  1476, 
when  Charles  sustained  a  disas- 
trous defeat.  Morat  was  taken 
from  Savoy  by  the  Swiss  in  1475, 
and  annexed  to  Fribourg  in 
1814.  The  lake  has  an  area  of  10J 
sq.  m.,  and  is  connected  by  the 
Broye  with  that  of  Neuchatel. 
On  its  banks  prehistoric  dwellings 
have  been  found.  Pop.  2,400. 
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Moratella.  Town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Murcia.  It  stands  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Krgura,  40 
m.  N.W.  of  M»r- 
cia,  and  6  m.  E. 
of  Calasparra  sta- 
tion. Wine  and 
oil  are  produced, 
and  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth,  soap, 
and  alcohol 
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Moratella  arms 


manufactured. 
Pop.  12,700. 
Moratorium  ( Lat.  mora,  delay). 
Literally,  postponement,  a  period 
in  which  no  business  engagements 
can  be  completed,  or  debts  or 
other  liabilities  enforced.  In  times 
when  a  financial  panic  is  feared,  a 
government  will  sometimes  declare 
a  moratorium  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  thus  giving  public  confi- 
dence a  chance  to  recover.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in 
August,  1914,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion declared  a  moratorium  of 
a  month  for  all  bills  of  exchange. 

A  Postponement  of  Payments 
Act  gave  the  government  power  to 
declare  a  general  moratorium  if  the 
occasion  demanded,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  liabilities,  except  wages, 
salaries,  rates,  taxes,  interest, 
dividends,  and  small  debts,  which 
fell  due  between  Aug.  4  and  Sept. 
4,  was  postponed  for  a  month.  The 
three  days,  Aug.  4,  5,  and  6,  were 
declared  additional  bank  holidays, 
this  being  in  practice  a  moratorium. 
Morava.  River  of  Moravia,  also 
known  as  the  March  (q.v. ). 

Morava.  River  of  Serbia.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
southern  Morava  and  the  western 
Morava,  which  occurs  near  Krushe- 
vatz.  The  S.  Morava  rises  in  the 
height  of  land  stretching  E.  from 
the  Kara  Dagh,  above  tjskub, 
partly  in  Serbia  and  partly  in  Bul- 
garia, from  the  other  side  of  which 
flows  the  Vardar,  and  its  course  is 
N.  to  its  junction  with  the  W. 
Morava,  which  rises  in  the  Gotija 
range,  S.  of  Ushitse.  The  combined 
rivers,  known  as  the  Morava,  wind 
N.,  and  fall  into  the  Danube,  after 
a  course  of  about  250  m.,  near 
Semendria.  The  Morava  and  the 
Vardar  form  a  great  natural  sunken 
corridor  in  the  Balkans  from  Bel- 
grade to  Salonica.  The  Morava 
valley  was  prominent  in  the  Great 
War.  See  Serbia,  Conquest  of. 
Moravia.  Central  portion  of 

^— =Z~ jf     the     republic 

£^4'>r^f  of  Czecho-Slo- 
rt^Ziir-T  vakia,  formerly 
the  Austrian 
prov.  of  Mahren 
m  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Physically  it  is 
separated   from 
Moravia  arms         the  rest  of   the 
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republic.  Bohemia,  on  the  W.,  is  a 
plate.au  which  slope*  to  the  mouth 
of  tin-  HI >><•,  and  away  from  Mora- 
via; Slovakia,  to  tin-  V...  he,  within 
the  sweep  of  the  Carpathians. 
Moravia  is  almost  wholly  the 
basin  of  the  March  or  Morava, 
sloping  S.  towards  the  basin  of 
Vienna  from  the  Sudeten  on  the 
N.W.,  except  in  the  N.E.,  where 
the  Moravian  Gate,  between  the 
Sudctes  and  the  Carpathians,  leads 
N.  to  Silesia  and  Galicia.  TheThaya 
valley  is  roughly  the  S.  boundary, 
separating  Moravia  from  the  re- 
public. The  height  of  land  between 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  averages 
1,500  to  2,000  ft.,  with  passes  near 
Iglau  and  Zwittau.  The  March  is 
the  chief  river,  for  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  merely  begin  within  the 
province  ;  its  main  affluent  is  the 
Thaya,  which  is  fed  by  the  Iglawa, 
Zwittawa,  and  Schwarzawa. 

A  quarter  of  the  country  is 
forested,  chiefly  with  pines  and 
oaks.  Rather  more  than  half  is 
cultivated,  and,  the  soil  being  fer- 
tile, Moravia  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  productive  agricultural 
province  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
of  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  S. 
maize,  fruit,  and  vines ;  in  the 
centre,  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar 
beet ;  and  in  the  N.,  rye,  oats,  flax, 
and  potatoes  are  the  staple  farm 
products.  Cattle  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  Moravian  Gate ; 
horses  thrive  in  the  centre  ;  goats 
and  merino  sheep  are  numerous. 
Coal  is  mined  on  the  Silesian 
border,  W.  of  Brno,  and  near 
Coding  ;  iron  ore  is  mined  in  the 
Sudetes.  Brno  is  the  capital ; 
other  towns  being  Mahrisch  Os- 
trau,  Olmutz,  Iglau,  and  Prerau. 

The  rly.  system  partially  centres 
on  Brno,  but  in  the  S.W.  and  on 
the  E.,  main  lines  from  Prague 
and  Silesia  respectively  run  to 
Vienna  without  touching  Brno ; 
the  main  line  between  Brno  and 
Prague  is  not  direct,  but  goes  N. 
through  Zwittau. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Magyar 
hordes  in  Central  Europe,  Moravia 
was  inhabited  by  Slavs.  In  the  9th 
century  the  people  became  Christ- 
ians, at  the  instance  of  the  Greek 
missionaries,  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
Moravia  was  held  by  the  Czech 
rulers  of  Bohemia  during  the  10th 
century,  and  Ottacar  II,  1253-78, 
who  had  governed  Moravia  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  extended  the 
Czech  power  to  the  Adriatic. 
King  Matthias  of  Hungary  also 
ruled  over  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vladislav  of 
Poland,  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia  in  1471. 
After  the  fateful  fight  at  Mohacs, 
the  Haps  burgs  came  to  power ;  in 
1612  Matthias,  who  had  ruled 
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Moravia  for  four  years,  became 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  Moravia 
became  part  of  the  empire  de- 
finitely under  Hapsburg  control. 
In  1849  Moravia  was  separated 
from  Bohemia,  and  made  a  separate 
province  of  Austria.  See  Czecho- 
slovakia ;  consult  also  Bohemia 
and  the  Czechs,  together  with 
Accounts  of  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
W.  S.  Monroe,  1910. 

Moravians  OK  MORAVIAN  BRETH- 
REN. Protestant  sect,  also  known  as 
the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Bohemian 
Brethren.  For  it  descent  is  claimed 
from  a  division  of  the  Hussites  at 
Prague  about  1450,  which  secured 
episcopacy  from  a  Waldensian 
bishop  in  Austria  in  1467,  but  en- 
dured much  persecution,  especially 
in  Bohemia.  In  1722  a  few 
families  fled  from  Moravia  to 
Saxony  under  the  leadership  of  a 
carpenter  named  Christian  David, 
and  united  with  a  Lutheran  com- 
munity founded  by  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  (1700-60)  at  Berthelsdorf. 
The  community  was  originally 
called  Bethel  and  later  Herrnhut 
(the  Watch  of  the  Lord) ;  it  de- 
finitely separated  from  Lutheran- 
ism  in  1727,  when  the  title  Mora- 
vian Brethren  was  revived.  Elders 
were  now  elected ;  and  one  of  them 
was  consecrated  as  a  bishop. 

Zinzendorf  was  banished  from 
Saxony  in  1736  on  a  charge  of 
political  intrigue,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  travelling  about 
Europe  and  establishing  branches 
of  the  sect.  He  visited  England  in 
1737,  and  for  a  time  had  influence 
with  the  Wesley s.  In  1749  he  pur- 
chased Lindsey  Place,  Chelsea,  and 
secured  a  lease  of  the  site  of  Beau- 
fort House.  The  stables  were 
turned  into  a  chapel,  and  the  other 
premises  into  a  residence  for  the 
families  connected  with  it.  Later 
used  as  an  orphanage,  it  was  sold 
in  1770.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (22 
Geo.  II  c.  30)  was  secured  by  Zin- 
zendorf to  exempt  Moravians  from 
military  service,  and  Bishop  Wil- 
son of  Sodor  and  Man  undertook  a 
general  supervision  of  the  com- 
munity. A  chapel  was  opened  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  several 
branches  were  established  in  the 
country,  among  them  the  com- 
munity at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds. 

The  sect  is  said  to  number  about 
100,000  adherents ;  and  it  had  in 
1921  in  the  United  Kingdom  45 
congregations  and  preaching  sta- 
tions with  5,539  communicants. 
Organized  in  four  provinces  in 
Great  Britain,  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Germany,  it  is 
famed  for  its  missionary  zeal,  hav- 
ing sent  out  over  2,000  mission- 
aries to  the  heathen.  Its  theo- 
logical position  is  practically  that 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans. 


Moray.       One   of   the    ancient 
provinces  of  Scotland.    It  included 


supporter  of  the  reformed  teach- 
ing, he  joined  the  lords  of  the  con- 
roughly    the    modern   counties    of     gregation   in   opposing   the  queen 
Moray,  Nairn,  and  Banff,  and  part     mother,  and,  having  got  military 

aid  from  England,  brought  about 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  and  the 


of  Inverness. 

Moray  OR  MURRAY,   EARL  OF. 
Scottish  title  borne  since  1561  by 


departure   of  the   queen's   French 


the  family  of  Stewart.     Moray  was     auxiliaries.    For  a  time  after  Mary 


the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  old 
Scottish  earldoms,  and  early  in  the 
14th  century  was  held  by  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  a  kinsman  of 
Robert  Bruce.  After  the  death  of 
the  3rd  Randolph,  earl  in  1346,  it 
was  held  by  the  English  prince. 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
then  by  several  members  of  the 
Dunbar  family.  A  Douglas  was 
another  holder,  and  there  were 
others,  but  no  family  held  it  very 
long  until  it  came  to  the  Stuarts. 
The  best  known  of  all  the  earls  of 
Moray  was  James  Stewart,  made 
earl  in  1561.  The  title  passed  to  his 
daughter's  husband,  another  James 
Stuart,  and  from  him  to  his  de 


returned  from  France,  Moray  had 
great  influence  with  her,  but  a 
breach  soon  came,  its  immediate 
cause  being  the  marriage  with 
Darnley.  Moray  was  exiled,  and 
he  was  still 
away  when, 
on  Mary's  ab- 
dication  in 
1567,  he  was 
chosen  regent. 
He  was  res- 
ponsible for 
her  defeat  at 
Langside,  and 
he  ruled  the 
country,  on 
the  whole  suc- 


Earl  of  Moray, 
Scottish  noble 


scendants  in  turn  until  the  present    cessfully,    until    shot    as    he   rode 


day.     Alexander,  the  5th  earl  (d. 
1700),   was  secretary  of  state  in 


through  Linlithgow,  Jan.  21,  1570, 
by  James  Hamilton  of  Both  well  - 


Scotland  before  the  Revolution  of  haugh.    He  was  buried  in  S.  Giles's, 

1689.     Francis,  the  9th  earl,  was  Edinburgh. 

made    a    British    peer    as    Baron  Moray       married       a       Keith, 

Stuart  in  1796.     The  earl's  eldest  daughter  of  the  1st  Earl  Marischal, 


son  is  known  as  Viscount  Doune. 
Pron.  Murry. 

Moray,  JAMES  STEWART,  EARL 
OF  (c.  1530-70).  Scottish  noble. 
An  illegitimate  son  of  James  V, 
his  mother  was  Margaret  Erskine. 


and  left  two  daughters.  His 
character  has  been  fiercely  at- 
tacked, especially  his  conduct 
towards  Mary,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  more 
treacherous,  avaricious,  or  hypo^ 


He  was  sent  to  the  university  of     critical   than   other  nobles   of   his 
S.  Andrews,  and  was  soon  heard 
of  as  leading  a  force  that  repelled 
a  small   French  invasion  of  Fife. 


A 


times.     See  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
Scotland. 

Moray  Firth.  Arm  of  the  North 
He  became  prominent  in  Scotland  Sea  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  his  It  extends  inland  for  nearly  40  m. 

and  has  a  breadth  from  Tarbat 
Ness  to  Burghead 
of  16  m.,  but  is 
sometimes  s  a  id 
to  embrace  the 
whole  extent  of 
water  between 
Duncansby  Head, 
in  Caithness,  to 
Kinnaird's  Head 
in  Aberdeenshire. 

Morayshire. 

Maritime  co.  of 
Scotland,  also 
known  as  Elgin- 
shire. Its  area  is 
488  sq.  m.,  and  it 
has  a  coast-line 
of  33  m.  on  the 
Moray  Firth.  The 
co.  is  mountain- 
ous in  the  S., 
where  are  the 
Cromdale  Hills, 
with  heights  ex- 
ceeding 2,000  ft., 
but  it  becomes 

Morayshire.     Map  of  the  maritime  county  on  the  east        'e.Si*  ?°,  ^  the  ]°w 
coast  of  Scotland,  also  called  Elginshire  district  along  the 
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Moraysuire  county 
council  seal 

Forres,    Rothes. 


coast  i*  approached.  The 
rhi.-f  river*  an-  ill.-  S|..-y  Find- 
In. in,  1,.1-M.'.  ami  Divie.  There 
are  several  small  lakes;  Loohin- 
dorb  U  the  largest  ;  Spyni.- 
'  been  drained,  ia  but  a 
fraction  of  its  former  size.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  grown  : 
cattle,  horses  and  pigs  are  reared, 
while  there 
are  valuable 
fisheries.  T  he 
co.  is  served  by 
the  Highland 
and  G.N.  of  8 
Rlys.  The  chief 
places  are  Elgin, 
the  co.  tow  n, 
Lossie  mouth, 
Burghead,  and 
Grantown-on-Spey.  In  Aug...  1829, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  co.  were 
visited  by  devastating  floods.  To- 
gether with  Naimshire  it  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament.  In  Jan., 
1920,  the  name  of  the  co.  was 
formally  changed  from  Elgin  to 
Moray.  The  chief  antiquities  in 
the  co.  are  ecclesiastical  remains  at 
Elgin,  Pluscarden,  and  Kinloss ; 
ruined  castles  at  Spynie,  Lochin- 
dorb,  and  New  Duffus  ;)and  Sweno's 
Stone  at  Forres.  Pop.'  41,561. 

Morbihan.  Dept.  of  France, 
part  of  the  former  prov.  of  Brit- 
tany. With  an  area  of  2,738  sq.  m. 
it  has  an  irregular  and  indented 
seaboard  on  the  Atlantic  and  is 
contiguous  with  the  depts.  of 
Finistere,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Ille-et- 
Vilaine  and  Loire-Inf^rieure.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Montagnes  Noires  on 
its  N.  boundary,  there  are  few 
hills ;  the  Landes  de  Lanvaux  form 
a  barren  plateau  some  30  m.  long, 
running  E.  and  W.  The  land- 
locked gulf  of  Morbihan  and  Qui- 
beron  Bay,  with  the  Vilaine  es- 
tuary, are  features  of  the  coast ; 
Belle-lie  and  Groix  are  the  chief 
islands.  The  rivers  include  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Vilaine,  and 
the  Blavet  (canalised),  Scorff,  and 
Auray  ;  the  Canal  de  Brest  tra 
verses  the  dept. 

The  generally  unfertile  soil  ham- 
pers agriculture,  but  rye,  wheat, 
potatoes,  and  some  flax  are  grown. 
Fisheries,  especially  of  sardines, 
are  important,  and  industries  in- 
clude tin-working,  slate  quarries, 
textile  manufacture,  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  fish-preserving 
and  oyster  culture.  The  dept. 
contains  many  prehistoric  remains, 
cromlechs,  dolmens,  etc.,  e.g.  at 
Carnac.  Vannes  is  the  capital, 
other  towns  being  Lorient,  Ploernal, 
Pontivy,  Quiberon,  Plouay,  Auray, 
and  Hennebont.  Pop.  678,400. 

Mordant.  Substance  used  in 
Eyeing  to  fix  the  colouring  matters 
in  the  fibre  of  textiles.  Either 
before  or  after  using  the  dye  the 


fabric  is  saturated  with  the  m<>r- 
il.int.  \\liich  acts  by  forming  an 
insoluble  compound  within  the 
fibres,  rendering  the  colouring 
matter  permanent  as  regards 
washing.  There  are  two  main 
classes  of  mordants :  ( 1 )  basic,  used 
where  acid  colouring  principles  are 
concerned ;  and  (2)  acid,  em- 
ployed for  fixing  basic  colouring 
matters  on  cotton. 

The  chief  basic  mordants  are  the 
metallic  salts  of  aluminium  (alum, 
and  aluminium  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate), iron  (ferrous  and  ferric 
sulphate,  ferrous  and  ferric  acetate 
and  ferric  nitrate),  tin  (stannic 
chloride),  and  chromium  (potas- 
sium bichromate).  This  class  of 
mordants  is  used  for  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool,  whereas  acid  mordants, 
of  which  the  chief  are  tannic  acid 
and  sulphated  oil,  arc  only  em- 
ployed for  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
In  using  an  alum  mordant  the 
wool  is  immersed  in  an  8  to  10  p.c. 
solution  of  alum  with  the  addition 
of  from  2£  to  5  p.c.  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  increase  the  acidity,  and 
the  liquid  is  brought  to  the  boil 
and  kept  at  boiling  point  for  half 
an  hour.  After  cooling,  the  wool  is 
washed  and  then  transferred  to 
the  dye  bath.  Tannic  acid  is 
much  used  for  fixing  coal  tar 
colours  on  cotton.  See  Dyes. 

Mordecai.  Character  in  the 
O.T.  book  of  Esther.  He  dis- 
covered Hainan's  plot  to  exter 
minate  the  Jews.  See  Esther ; 
Haman. 

Mordent.  Musical  ornament  or 
grace.  It  consists  of  a  brief  alter- 
nation of  the  principal  note  with 
the  note  below  it : 


See  Musical  Ornamentation,  E. 
Dannreuther. 

Mordkin,  MIKAIL.  Russian  dan- 
cer. Trained  at  the  school  of  the 
Marianski  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg, 
he  made  an  instant  success  as 
partner  of  Anna  Pavlova  (q.v. )  at 
the  Palace  Theatre,  London,  1910, 
when  his  strong  and  virile  style  was 
seen  to  advantage  in  such  per- 
formances as  the  Arrow  Dance 
and  the  Automne  Bacchanalc  of 
Glazouno  v.  Mordkin  appeared  also 
in  Paris  and  the  U.S.A. 

Mordred  OR  MOORED,  SIR. 
One  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  in  the  Arthurian  legend?. 
In  the  King's  absence  Mordred 
usurped  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
laot  great  battle  he  is  slain  by 
Arthur  at  the  moment  that  he 


gives  Arthur  bit  deathblow.  In 
some  versions  of  the  Legend  be  in 
the  lover  of  Queen  Guinevere.  See 
Morte  D' Arthur. 

Mordvin.  People  of  Finnic 
stock,  mostly  in  the  middle  Volga 
region  of  E.  Russia.  Numbering 
about  1,000,000,  beside*  33.882  in 
Siberia  and  central  Asia,  they 
comprise  in  the  8.  the  dark  Mok- 
sha,  in  the  N.  the  blond  Erzya. 
Settled  husbandmen  and  wood- 
workers, their  Finno-Ugric  speech 
is  disappearing.  Primitive  nature- 
worship  survives  under  a  veneer 
of  Christianity.  See  Finland. 

More.  Fylke  or  co.  of  Norway. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Dovre- 
fjeld  and  the  Atlantic,  and  has  a 
long  coast  line  indented  by  many 
fjords,  of  which  the  Romsdal, 
Halse,  and  Haro  are  the  largest. 
Most  of  the  area  ia  part  of  the 
plateau  above  3,000  ft.  alt.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kristiansund, 
Aalesund,  and  Molde.  Fishing  Is 
the  principal  industry.  The  area 
is  5,811  sq.  m.  Pop.  160,000. 

More,  SIR  ANTHONY  (c.  1512- 
c.  1576).  Dutch  portrait  painter. 
Antbonis  Mor,  also  called  Antonio 
.  Moro,  was 
I  b  o  r  •  at 
'  Utrecht,  was  a 
pupil  of  Jan 
van  Score  1, 
.  and  was  in- 
*  1 1  u  e  n  c  e  d  by 
|  Joostvan 
j  Cleef.  He  was 
"'  admitted  to 

Sir  Anthony  More,      the    guild    of 
Dutch  painter          Utrecht   in 

1547,  and    went    to    Brussels    in 

1548,  to  Rome  1550,  and  in   1552 
to  Spain,  where  he  became  court 
painter  to  Philip  II.      He  was  in 
England  1553-54,  when  he  painted 
a  portrait    of    Queen    Mary  and 
was    knighted,    but    returned    to 
the  Netherlands  and  was  patronised 
by  the  duke  of  Alva.      He  died 
at  Antwerp.      His  chief  works  are 
Five  Members    of    the    Order  of 
S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  1541 ;  Two 
Canons  of  Utrecht,    1544  ;   Maxi- 
milian of  Bohemia  and   Mary   of 
Austria,  1652  ;  Philip  II  and  Mary 
of  Parma ;    and  Sir  T.  Gresham  in 
the  Nat.  Portrait  Gall,  London. 

More,  HANNAH  (1745-1833). 
British  author.  Born  Feb.  2,  1745. 
at  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.  A  precocious  child, 
her  first  considerable  work  was  a 
pastoral  drama,  The  Search  after 
Happiness,  1762.  Coming  to 
London  in  1774,  she  became  inti- 
mate with  Garrick,  and  later  with 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  other  literary 
lights  of  the  time.  Garrick  pro- 
duced two  of  her  tragedies,  Percy, 
1777,  and  The  Fatal  Falsehood, 


From  an  engraving  by  Uealli 

1779.  She  spent  her  later  years 
in  retirement  at  Cowslip  Green, 
near  Bristol,  where  she  wrote 
On  Female  Education,  1799  ;  and 
a  novel,  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,  1809.  She  died  Sept.  1,  1833. 
See  Life,  with  Notices  of  Her 
Sisters,  H.  Thompson,  1838  ;  Lives, 
C.  M.  Yonge,  1888;  A.  M.  B. 
Meakin,  1911. 

More,  SIR  THOMAS  (1478-1535). 
English  statesman  and  author. 
He  was  born  in  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  Feb.  7,  1478.  His  father 
John  More,  became  a  knight  and  a 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  His 
mother  was  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Graunger.  From  S. 
Anthony's  grammar  school  in 
Threadneedle  Street  he  was  ad 
mitted,  about  1489,  into  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Morton.  In 
1492-94  he  was  at  Oxford,  where 
a  pupil  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre, 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
learning,  he  studied  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  theology,  and  music,  and 
began  his  lifelong  friendship  with 
John  Colet.  In  London  began  his 
friendship  with  Erasmus,  and  in 
1501  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 

More  lectured  on  S.  Augustine's 
De  Civitate  Dei  at  S.  Lawrence's, 
Old  Jewry,  was  for  three  years 
reader  at  Furnival's  Inn,  and  with 
a  view  to  holy  orders  placed  him- 
self under  the  direction  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
secretly  wore  a  hair  shirt,  fasted 
much,  and  each  day  heard  Mass, 
but  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood in  1503.  He  became  M.  P.  in 
Jan.,  1504,  and  continuing  his  close 
study  of  the  new  learning,  was 
especially  influenced  by  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  a  translation  of  which  from 
the  original  Latin  he  published  in 
1510.  He  visited  Louvain  and 
Paris  in  1508,  and  became  bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  1509,  and  reader, 


1511  and  1516.  Under-sheriff  of 
London,  1510,  while  an  envoy  in 
Flanders  1515,  he  planned  his 
fascinating  Utopia,  1516. 

Regarded  with  apparent  high 
ravour  by  Henry  VIII,  he  was  ap- 
pointed speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1523,  and  staunchly  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  the  House 
against  Wolsey,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  lord  chancellor  in  1529. 
An  ardent  reformer  of  the  school  of 
Erasmus,  he  took  alarm  at  the 
course  which  the  Reformation  was 
taking  in  England.  Conscience 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  chan- 
cellorship in  1532,  when  Henry 
claimed  to  be  the  one  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Though 
willing  to  swear  political  fidelity  to 
the  king,  he  refused  in  1534  to  take 
any  oath  that  should  impugn  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  pope. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  April  17, 
1534,  and  indicted  for  high  treason 
in  Westminster  Hall,  July  1,  1535, 
he  was  executed  on  July  6,  1535, 
the  king  changing  the  sentence 
from  hanging  to  beheading.  His 


x  pf  (Tho.  More  Kt) 
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body  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  at  the 
Tower .  According  to  tradition  the 
body  was  reinterred  in  Chelsea 
Old  Church. 

More  was  twice  married,  first,  in 
1505,  to  Jane  Colte,  of  Newhall, 
Essex,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters  (Margaret,  Elizabeth, 
and  Cicely),  and  one  son  (John), 
and,  secondly,  about  1511,  to  Alice 
Middleton,  a  widow.  His  family 
included  also  his  stepdaughter 
Alice  and  an  adopted  daughter 
Margaret  Giggs.  His  domestic  life 
is  described  as  his  Utopia  writ 
large.  His  house  at  Chelsea,  built 
1520,  was  demolished  in  1740.  In 
part  of  what  was  once  the  garden 
stands  the  reconstructed  Crosby 


MOREA'J 

Hall.  In  addition  to  the  Utopia, 
More  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
Life  of  Richard  III ;  he  also  wrote 
a  tractate  on  The  Four  Last  Things, 
and  in  the  Tower  his  Dialogue  of 
Comfort.  See  Utopia. 

Bibliography.  11  Moro,  E.  Hey- 
wood,  1556 ;  Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  T.  M.,  T.  E.  Bridgett,  1891  ; 
Sir  T.  M.,  W.  H.  Button,  1895,  2nd 
ed.,  1900  ;  The  Utopia  of  Sir  T.  M., 
in  Latin  and  English,  with  Intro., 
Notes,  and  Facsimiles,  J.  H.  Lup- 
ton,  1895;  The  Household  of  Sir 
T.  M.,  by  Anne  Manning,  ed.  with 
Intro,  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  1896  ; 
Great  Englishmen  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury, S.  Lee,  1904  ;  The  Utopia, 
with  Roper's  Life  of  More  and  Some 
of  His  Letters,  ed.  G.  Sampson, 
1914  ;  The  Greatest  House  at  Chel 
sey,  R.  Davios,  1914. 

Morea,  THE  (perhaps  from  Slav. 
more,  the  sea,  or  Gr.  moron,  mul- 
berry, from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  mulberry  leaf).  Medieval 
and  modern  name  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, a  term  by  which  it  has  been 
largely  replaced  since  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece  from  Turkish  rule. 
See  Greece  ;  Peloponnese. 

Moreau,  GUSTAVE  (1826-98). 
French  painter.  Born  at  Paris, 
April  6,  1826,  he  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon,  1852.  His 
large  painting  of  a  subject  from 
the  Song  of  Songs  was  purchased 
by  the  state  for  the  Dijon  Museum. 
The  Athenians  and  the  Minotaur 
was  exhibited,  1855,  and  Oedipus 
and  the  Sphinx  at  the  Salon,  1864. 
Other  important  works  are  :  Or- 
pheus, Jason,  Golgotha  (all  in  the 
Luxembourg),  Diomed,  1866,  Sal- 
ome, and  Helene,  1880.  He  died 
April  18,  1898. 

Moreau,  JEAN  VICTOR  MAKIE 
(1763-1813).  French  soldier.  Born 
Aug.  11,  1763,  at  Morlaix,  the  son 
of  a  lawyer,  he 
was  educated 
for  the  law  at 
Rennes,  where 
he  made  him- 
self notorious 
by  his  leader- 
ship  of  the 
students  in 
their  disorders. 
In  1790  he 
joined  the 
revolutionary  army,  and,  coming 
early  to  the  front,  was,  hi  1793, 
made  a  general.  He  commanded  a 
division  in  Flanders,  after  which 
he  led  an  army  into  Germany. 
After  some  successes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  this  able  perform- 
ance, however,  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation. In  1797,  suspected  as  a 
traitor,  he  lost  his  command,  but 
in  1799  he  was  given  a  high  position 
with  the  army  in  Italy,  where  Le 
led  another  masterly  retreat. 


J.  V.  Moreau, 
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•  •I  throw  the  Directory. 
!!<•  iln-ii   led  nit  army  aji«ii- 
\n- 1 1 1  ii:  •.  ei  ii  I  m;/  a  successful  'im 

Qn  with  tin-  \ictory  at  Hoijen- 
MI.    After  this,  partly  b. 

of  his  repiililie:m  view*.  In-  fell 
mi. lei  lu>  master's  displeasure.  He 
u.i>  tii.-.l  .mil.  .-ilt hough  the  charge 

•t    proved.    \\:is    li;mislied    fm 

(•(implicit y  in  a  plot  against  Napo- 
leon, ;in<l  spent  tin-  ne\t  fc\v  years 
in  Ameiir.i.  In  1H12  he  joined  the 
Allied  service,  and  was  tin-rein 
when  he  \\a>  mortally  wounded  at 
the  I  tittle  of  Dresden,  Aug.  27, 
isi:;.  He  died  Sept.  2.  Moreau 
iii.-in  ied  a  Creole  lady. 

Morecambe.  Mun.  borough 
and  watering-place  of  Lancashire. 
It  stands  on  Morecambe  Bay,  3  m. 

T _,.    from  Lancaster, 

and  is  served  by 
theL.&N.\V.and 
Mid.  Rlys.  There 
is  a  fine  pro- 
menade, and  the 
attractions  in- 
clude good  bath- 
ing and  fishing. 
Morecambe  arms  There  are  two 
piers,  theatre,  and  two  golf  courses. 
Near  is  Heysham,  with  a  harbour 
belonging  to  the  Mid.  Rly.,  which 
has  vessels  sailing  to  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Londonderry,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Morecambe,  having 
developed  from  a  village,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  11)02, 


Moree.  Township  of  New  South 

\V;iles,  Au-tr;ih;i.  On  the  (Jwydir 
river.  it  is  m  m.  by  rly.  N.N.W.  of 
Sydney  on  a  branch  with  n  railhead 
at  Mun^iii'li  "ii  the  Queensland 
border.  It  has  medicinal  baths 
and  a  state  experimental  farm. 

pop.  3.100. 

Morel  ( MarcheUa  esculenta).  Ed- 
ilile    fungus  of  the  natural   order 

A-' -iini  v -etes,  it  is  a  native  of  tern- 


Morecambe,  Lancashire.    The  Crescent  and  clock  towe 
on  the  sea  front,  looking  south 

and  in  1919  was  given  a  separ- 
ate commission  of  the  peace.  Pop. 
(1921)  19,182. 

Morecambe  Bay.  Extensive 
inlet  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire 
and  Westmorland,  England.  It  ex- 
tends 17  in.  inland  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kent,  and  measures  10  m. 
in  breadth  from  the  S.E.  point  of 
Walney  Island  to  Fleetwood.  Be- 
sides the  Kent,  the  Lune,  \Vyn-, 
and  several  smaller  rivers  empty 
into  Morecambe  Bay.  At  high  tide 
a  bore  runs  up  the  river  estuaries  ; 
at  low  water  much  of  the  area  is 
bare  sand,  the  rivers  forming  nar- 
row channels  which  are  not  per- 
manent. 


Morel.    Specimens  o!  the  edible  fungus 

perate  regions  in  both  hemispheres. 
It  has  a  short,  white,  tapering  stem, 
and  a  swollen  head,  whose  surface 
is  broken  into  a  network  of  ribs 
enclosing  deep  polygonal  pits, 
varying  in  colour  from  yellowish, 
through  brown,  to  olive.  Both  stem 
and  head  are  hollow.  There  are 
several  allied  species,  equally  good 
as  food,  one  of  them,  Smith's  Morel 
(M .  crasjipes,  var.  Smithiana)  at- 
taining a  height  of  a  foot,  with  a 
diameter  of  7  ins  See  Mushroom. 
Morelia.  City 
of  Mexico.  The 
capital  of  Michoa- 
can  state,  it  stands 
in  a  mountainous 
district,  6,400  ft. 
alt.,230m.W.N.W. 
of  Mexico  city  by 
a  branch  of  the 
National  Rly.  Its 
most  prominent 
buildings  are  the 
handsome  cathe- 
dral and  the  state- 
house.  Chief 
among  its  educa- 
tional establish- 
ments is  San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo 
college,  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Mexico.  Cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  sugar,  cigars,  cheese,  and 
pulque  are  manufactured.  Founded 
as  Valladolid  in  1541,  it  became  the 
state  capital  in  1582,  and  received 
its  present  name  in  1828  in  honour 
of  Morelos,  the  revolutionary. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Morelia.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Castellon.  Perched  high  up 
in  the  mts.,  36  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tor- 
tosa,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  girdled  by 
Moorish  walls  and  towers.  It  was  a 
medieval  fortress  protecting  Valen- 
cia against  Aragon,  and  has  a 


Gothic  church. 
founded  in  1317. 
Blankets  and 
R&ahea  are  made. 
Mon-lla  WM  the 
<  hi'-f  stronghold  of 
the  Carlixt  Cab- 
rera, who  twii  c 
defeated  the 
Morelia  arms  forcC8  of  Quetn 

Christina  here,  in  1838,  but  it  was 
bombarded  and  taken  by  Espartero 
in  1840.  Pop.  6,700. 

Morelos.  Inland  state  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  situated  immediately  8. 
of  the  Federal  dist.  which  sur- 
rounds the  city  of  Mexico.  Moun- 
tainous in  the  N . .  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  8.  occupies  part  of  the 
slope  of  the  Mexican  plateau,  and 
has  a  hot  climate.  The  first  sugar- 
cane plantations  were  established 
here  by  Cortes,  and  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  still  predominant ;  rice, 
coffee,  cereals,  and  fruits  are  grown. 
Silver,  copper,  and  zinc  are  mined. 
Cuernavaca  is  the  capital.  Area 
2,773  sq.  m.  Pop.  184,000. 

More  Pork.  Popular  name  for 
a  cpeciea  of  night  jar,  Podaryus 
cuvieri.  It  occurs  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  is  so  called  from  the 
sound  of  its  cry.  It  is  also  called 
ffogmouth,  in  allusion  to  its  large 
mouth.  It  is  dull  grey  in  colour. 

Mpresnet.  Village  and  dist.  of 
Belgium.  It  lies  on  the  E.  frontier 
of  the  prov.  of  Liege,  4  m.  S.W.  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  contains  rich 
zinc  deposits,  under  the  Vieille 
Montagne,  or  Altenberg,  worked 
by  a  Belgian  company.  From 
1816-1919  Moresnet  was  a  neutral 
state,  until  1841  under  joint 
Belgian  and  Prussian  administra- 
tion, and  from  1841  onwards, 
under  the  government  of  its  own 
burgomaster  and  council,  the  in- 
habitants making  choice  of  Belgian 
or  German  legal  rights  and  military 
service.  The  village  of  Neutral- 
Moresnet,  or  Kalmis,  was  the  centre 
of  the  state.  In  1919  Moresnet 
was  incorporated  with  Belgium. 
Pop.  2,850.  Pron.  Mor-ay-nay. 

Moreton  Bay.  Harbour  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  It  measures 
49  m.  by  17  m.,  and  is  enclosed  by 
the  narrow  sandy  islands  of  More- 
ton  and  Strad  broke.  Brisbane 
River  enters  it,  Brisbane  being  25 
m.  S.  of  the  bay.  The  neighbouring 
locality  developed  into  Queensland. 

Moreton  Bay  Chestnut  (Cast- 
anospermum  australe).  Tall  ever- 
green tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae,  and  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  a  smooth  bark,  and 
the  largo  leaves  are  broken  into 
two  rows  of  pointed  oblong  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  at  first  canary- 
coloured,  becoming  a  rich  scarlet, 
and  hang  in  loose  sprays.  The 
large,  oblong,  woody  pods  contain 
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Moreton  Bay  Chestnut.   Foliage,  flower, 
and  fruit  of  the  Australian  evergreen 

beans,  which  are  said  to  taste,  as 
they  look,  like  chestnuts,  hence 
the  name.  The  heart-wood  is  dark- 
coloured,  and  is  valued  by  cabinet- 
makers and  turners  ;  but  it  shrinks 
considerably  in  drying. 

Moreton  Hall.  Mansion  in 
Cheshire,  England.  A  Gothic 
structure,  standing  in  a  well- 
timbered  park,  near  to  Congleton, 
it  was  built  in  1841-43,  from  de- 
signs by  E.  Blore.  The  stone  used 
came  from  the  Moreton  quarries  on 
Mow  Cop,  a  high  hill  in  the  vicinity. 
The  hall  was  built  near  to  Moreton 
Old  Hall,  a  black-and-white  tim- 
bered mansion,  with  numerous 
gable  ends  and  notable  carved 
woodwork,  dating  from  1540. 
Near  by  are  the  remains  of  Bid- 
dulph  Hall,  a  Tudor  mansion,  1558, 
partly  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War.  There  is  a  Moreton  Hall  near 
Moreton  Morrell,  in  Warwickshire. 

Moretto,  IL  (1498-1554).  Italian 
painter.  Born  at  Rovato,  near 
Brescia,  his  real  name  was  Aless- 
andro  Bonvicino,  and  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Ferramola.  Influenced  by 
Savoldo,  Romanino,  Titian,  and 
Raphael,  he  painted  religious 
pictures  and  some  portraits.  In 
1521  he  was  engaged  on  frescoes 
with  Romanino,  in  S.  Giovanni, 
Brescia.  His  other  works  include 
Christ  with  His  Cross  at  Bergamo, 
1518 ;  The  Ascension,  1526 ;  Mar- 
tinengo  Cesaresco,  1526,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London ;  Ma- 
donna with  S.  Cecily,  1540  ;  Christ 
in  the  House  of  lievi,  1542.  He 
was  Moroni's  master.  He  died 
Dec.  22,  1554,  His  nickname,  II 
Moretto,  means  the  blackamoor. 

Moreuil.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Somme.  Situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Avre,  8  m. 
S.E.  of  Amiens,  it  came  into  pro- 
minence in  the  later  stages  of  the 
Great  War,  during  which  it  was 
much  damaged.  The  Germans 
captured  it  on  April  4,  1918 ;  the 
wood,  1  in.  to  the  E.  of  it,  was  cap- 
tured on  March  29,  but  recovered 
by  Allied  cavalry.  The  town  was 
recaptured  by  the  French,  Aug.  8, 
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1918.  It  has  a  ruined  castle,  and  an 
abbey  church.  See  Amiens,  Battle 
of ;  Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Morgan,  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (b. 
1863).  British  preacher.  Born  at 
Tetbury,  Dec.  9,  1863,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Chel- 
tenham, and 
was  for  a  time 
schoolmaster 
in  Birming- 
ham. He  be- 
came a  mission 
preacher,  and 
in  1889  minis- 
ter of  a  Con- 
gregational 
church  at 
Stone.  After 
holding  similar  positions  in  Rugeley 
and  Birmingham,  he  moved  to  Lon- 
don in  1897,  becoming  minister  of 
a  church  at  Tollington  Park,  his 
gifts  as  a  preacher  of  the  evangeli- 
cal type  having  made  him  popular. 
He  was  from  1904-17  minister  of 
Westminster  chapel,  and  part  of 
the  time  principal  of  Cheshunt 
College,  Cambridge.  After  1917  he 
devoted  himself  to  preaching  and 
lecturing  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

Morgan,  SIR  HENRY  (c.  1635- 
88).  Welsh  buccaneer.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Glamorganshire  family, 
and,  accord- 
ing to  tradi- 
tion, was  kid- 
napped  as  a 
youth  in  Bris- 
tol, and  sold  in 
Barbados. 
Later  he  got 
to  Jamaica, 
joined  the  buc- 
caneers, and 
rapidly  rose  to 
leadership.  He  took  part  in  many 
daring  exploits  against  the  Span- 
iards in  Panama,  Cuba,  and  else- 
where. In  1672  he  was  sent  back 
to  England  in  disgrace,  but  won 
the  favour  of  Charles  II,  was 
knighted,  and  returned  to  the 
West  Indies  as  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in 
Aug.,  1688.  See  Buccaneers  of 
America,  A.  0.  Exquemelin,  1684, 
repr.  1891 ;  History  of  Buccaneers 
of  America,  J.  Burney,  new  ed. 
1907';  Sir  H.  Morgan,  Buccaneer, 
J.  L.  Phillips,  1912. 

Morgan,  JOHN  PIERPONT  (1837- 
1913).  American  financier.  Born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1S37, 
he  was  educated  at  Boston  and 
Gottingen.  Inheriting  a  large 
fortune  from  his  father,  he  joined 
the  banking  firm  of  Duncan  Sher- 
man in  1857,  and  three  years  later 
became  the  American  agent  of 
George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London. 
From  1864-71  he  was  a  partner  in 
Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  in  the 
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latter  year  of 
Drexel,  Mor- 
gan —  later 
known  as  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co., 
of  New  York, 
which  hence- 
forth was  the 
leading  finan- 
cial house  hi 
America. 

Under  him 
it  carried 
through  enormous  transactions,  and 
in  the  U.S.A.  financed  great  railway 
and  shipping  schemes.  One  of  the 
most  successful  industrial  enter- 
prises created  by  Morgan  was 
the  United  States  steel  corpora- 
tion, or  'steel  trust,  with  a  capital 
of  £220,000,000,  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Atlantic  Shipping  com- 
bine. Their  firm  restored  financial 
stability  in  the  U.S.A.  after  the 
panic  of  1893.  Morgan  gave  princely 
donations  to  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  also 
to  hospitals,  churches,  etc.  In  his 
day  he  was  the  world's  greatest  art 
collector,  and  owned  priceless  pic- 
tures, china,  and  books.  Keenly 
interested  in  yachting  and  other 
sports,  he  frequently  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  had  a  house  in  London. 
He  died  in  Rome,  March  31,  1913. 
Morgan  was  succeeded  in  the 
supreme  direction  of  his  under- 
takings by  his  son,  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  (b.  1867).  In  addition  to 
controlling  the  Morgan  business 
interests,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  public  life  of  America.  His 
firm  acted  as  the  American  agents 
of  the  British  government  during 
the  Great  War. 

Morgan,  LEWIS  HENRY  (1818- 
81).  American  anthropologist. 
Born  at  Aurora,  New  York,  Nov. 
21,  1818,  he 
graduated  at 
Union  College, 
1840;  prac- 
tised law  at 
Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  en- 
tered the  New 
York  senate, 
1868.  His 
League  of  the 
I  r  o  q  u  o  i  s, 
1851,  inaugur- 
ated the  systematic  study  of  tribal 
life.  In  Ancient  Society,  1877,  he 
classified  human  culture  into  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  savagery ;  lower, 
middle  and  upper  barbarism  ;  and 
civilization.  His  Houses  and  House- 
life  of  the  American  Aborigines, 
1881,  is  indispensable  for  studying 
the  evolution  of  primitive  dwel- 
lings. He  also  wrote  Systems  of 
Consanguinity  and  Affinity.  He 
died  at  Rochester,  Dec.  17,  1881. 
See  Family. 
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poems,  but  her 
reputation  was 
made  as  a 


Morgan,  LADY  SYDNEY  (1783- 
1859).  British  novelist.  Born  in 
Diililin.  the  daughter  of  an  actor, 
Robert  Owen- 
son,  she  was 
for  a  time  a 
governess.  She 
showed,  how- 
ever, a  capa- 
city for  writ- 
ing, and  pub- 
lished some 
• 

Lady  Sydney  Morgan, 
British  novelist 

novelist.  Beginning  with  St.  Clair, 
the  best  known  of  hor  20  books 
are  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  1806, 
and  O'Donnell,  1814.  In  1812  she 
married  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas,  Morgan,  a  doctor.  Her 
writings  deal  mainly  with  Irish  life, 
and  she  wrote  of  Ireland  in  a 
patriotic  spirit ;  she  also  wrote 
about  Italy.  She  died  in  London, 
April  14,  1859.  See  Autobiography. 
Diaries  and  Correspondence,  ed. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  1862. 

Morgan,  THOMAS  (d.  1743). 
English  writer.  About  1700  he  be- 
came an  independent  minister  at 
Burton  in  Somerset,  his  native 
county,  and  afterwards  at  Frome 
and  Marlborough,  but  his  ad- 
vanced views  led,  after  a  few  years, 
to  the  loss  of  his  office.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  religious  con- 
troversy and  made  a  reputation  in 
that  capacity,  his  opinions  being 
akin  to  those  of  the  Deists.  He 
wrote  The  Moral  Philosopher, 
1736,  and  other  works  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  also  The  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Medicine,  a  subject  he 
Lad  also  studied.  He  contributed 
many  tracts  on  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy, reprinted  in  book  form 
1730.  Morgan  died  Jan.  14,  1743. 

Morganatic  Marriage.  Union 
of  a  member  of  a  royal  or  princely 
family  with  one  of  lower  rank.  The 
marriage,  which  was  usual  in 
Europe,  especially  among  Teutonic 
peoples,  is  binding  and  the  child- 
ren are  legitimate  ;  but  they  are 
debarred  from  succeeding  to  their 
father's  titles  and  inheritance,  and 
occupy  a  position  assigned  to 
them  by  the  morganatic  contract. 
These  unions  are  sometimes  called 
left-handed  marriages,  because  the 
left  hand  was  given  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  instead  of  the 
right.  The  word  comes  from  the 
German  morgen,  referring  to  the 
morgengabe,  or  morning  gift  for- 
merly made  by  the  husband  to  his 
wife  on  the  morning  after  the 
marriage  night.  In  Great  Britain 
morganatic  marriage,  as  such,  is  not 
recognized,  but  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  requires  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons of  the  blood  royal. 


Morgan  le  Fay,  MOROAW  OB 
MORGUE.  One  of  the  three  half- 
sisters  of  King  Arthur  in  the 
Arthurian  legends.  She  is  other- 
wise represented  as  a  fay  or  fairy, 
with  the  power  of  assuming 
various  forma  Her  part  in  the 
Arthurian  stories  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  versions.  In 
Malory's  Mortc  d* Arthur  she  is 
said  to  be  married  to  King  Uriens 
of  the  land  of  Gore,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  three  queens  who 
bore  the  stricken  Arthur  to  the  isle 
of  Avalon.  In  Italian  legends  her 
name,  Fata  Morgana  ('/.'•.),  is  given 
to  a  mirage  in  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
>  Morgantown.  City  of  Monon- 
galia,  co.  West  Virginia,  U.S.A.  It 
stands  on  the  Monongahela  river, 
which  is  navigable  here,  and  on  two 
lines  of  rly.  It  has  manufactures 
of  glass,  cigars,  etc.,  but  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  educational  centre, 
for  here  is  the  university  of  W. 
Virginia  founded  in  1868  by  the 
union  of  three  existing  colleges. 
The  town  was  founded  about  1770 
by  a  man  named  Morgan,  was  given 
a  corporation  in  1785,  and  made  a 
city  in  1905.  Pop.  9,200. 

Morgarten.  Mountain  of  Switz- 
erland. It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
Zug,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Lake 
Aegeri,  near  Settel  station  on  the 
rly.  from  Zurich  to  Schwyz.  In 
1315  trouble  arose  between  the 
men  of  Schwyz  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  lords  of  the  country.  Leopold 
of  Hapsburg  collected  an  army  of 
15,000  men  at  Zug  and  marched 
towards  Schwyz.  To  reach  the 
town,  his  men  pressed  up  the  lower 
slopes  of  Morgarten,  where  about 
1,500  Swiss  were  waiting  for  them, 
Nov.  15, 1315.  Boulders  and  trunks 
of  trees  were  rolled  upon  them  as 
they  advanced,  and  in  the  end  they 
were  driven  down  to  the  lake.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
that  ended  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Swiss.  A  monument  marks  the  site 
of  the  battle.  See  Switzerland. 

Morgat.  Village  of  France,  in 
the  dept  of  Finistere.  It  lies  near 
Crozon  on  the  bay  of  Douarnenez, 
5  m.  N.  of  the  Cap  de  la  Chevre, 
and  is  noted  as  a  bathing  resort. 
Pop.  400.  See  Grotto. 

Morgen  (Ger.  morning).  Word 
used  in  Scandinavia,  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  especially  in  S.  Africa  as 
a  measure  of  land.  In  S.  Africa  a 
morgen  is  about  two  acres,  in 
Prussia  and  Scandinavia  it  is  less 
than  one.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
word  in  this  sense  originated  in 
the  amount  of  land  ploughed  during 
a  morning. 

Morgen,  CURT  VON  (b.  1858). 
German  soldier.  The  son  of  General 
M.  von  Morgen,  he  was  born  at 
Neisse,  Nov.  1,  1858,  and  educated 
in  the  cadet  corps.  He  entered 


the  German  army  as  a  lieutenant 
of  infantry  in  1878,  and  was  major- 
general  in  command  of  an  infantry 
brigade  in  1912.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  be  served  as  one  of 
Hindenburg's  generals  in  E.  Prus- 
sia and  N.W.  Russia.  In  Nov., 
1914,  he  commanded  one  of  the 
Hindenburg  armies  that  made  the 
second  attack  on  Warsaw  and 
won  the  battle  of  Kovno,  Nov.  15- 
16.  In  1916  he  commanded  an 
army  group  under  Falkenhayn  in 
the  Rumanian  campaign. 

Morghen,      RAPHAEL     SANZIO 
(1758-1833).       Italian    engraver. 
Born  at  Florence,  June  19,  1758, 
he    was    in- 
structed by 
his  father  and 
uncle,  whowere 
engravers.  His 
first  important 
work  consisted 
of  seven  plates 
from  the  Masks 
oftheCarnival, 
R.  S.  Morghen,         1778.     Sent  to 
Italian  engraver        Rome  as  a  pu 

AfUrP.Caronni  pil  of  Volpato, 

he  engraved  Raphael's  figures  of 
Poetry  and  Theology  in  the  Vatican 
in  1781.  In  1787  he  produced 
Guido's  Aurora.  He  also  engraved 
The  Last  Supper  after  Leonardo, 
The  Transfiguration  and  The 
Madonna  clella  Sedia  after  Raphael, 
and  Van  Dyck's  Duke  of  Moncada. 
He  died  at  Florence,  April  8,  1833. 

Morgue,  THE.  Building  in 
Paris.  It  is  situated  behind  Notre- 
Dame,  and  in  it  the  corpses  of  un- 
known persons,  mainly  those  re- 
covered from  the  Seine,  are  exposed 
here  on  marble  slabs,  pending 
identification.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years  the  Morgue  was 
open  to  the  general  public.  The 
building,  erected  in  1864,  replaced 
an  edifice  with  the  same  name  and 
function  built  on  the  Quai  du 
Marche-Ncuf  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1920  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  new  Morgue  was 
to  be  built  on  the  Quai  d'  Auster- 
litz  in  place  of  the  existing  one. 

Morhange  OR  MORCHTNGEN. 
Town  of  Lorraine,  France,  until 
1918  part  of  Germany.  It  is  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Metz,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  battle  fought  around  :t  in 
Aug.,  1914. 

On  Aug.  14,  1914,  the  French 
armies  in  Lorraine  opened  a 
general  offensive,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  advance  down  the 
Sarre  valley,  turning  Metz  on  the 
E.  flank.  The  force  available  was 
Dubail's  1st  army  on  the  right 
from  Donon  to  a  point  opposite 
Sarrebourg,  with  four  corps  ;  and 
Castelnau's  2nd  army  from  near 
Sarrebourg  to  the  Moselle,  with 
three  corps  and  a  group  of  three 
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reserve  divisions.  The  two  armies 
acted  independently  under  the 
orders  of  French  headquarters. 
On  Dubail's  right  was  Pau's  army 
of  Alsace  with  a  total  strength  of 
eight  divisions.  The  German 
forces  on  this  front  from  right  to 
left  consisted  of  troops  from  the 
5th  German  army  and  the  Metz 
garrison,  Prince  Rupert's  6th 
army  of  five  corps  from  Chateau- 
Salins  to  Sarrebourg,  and  Heer- 
ingen's  7th  army  in  the  Vosges, 
three  corps  strong.  The  French  had 
a  total  of  about  24  divisions  to  20 
or  21  German  divisions,  or  a  force 
of  about  470,000  to  400:000  men. 
The  German  strategy  in  this 
quarter  was  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive and  draw  the  French  upon  a 
strong  and  prepared  position  run- 
ning from  Delme,  S.E.  of  Metz, 
through  Morhange,  Benestroff,  and 
N.  of  Sarrebourg,  to  the  Vosges. 
Here  trenches  had  been  construct- 
ed with  concrete  machine-gun  and 
artillery  positions,  and  barbed  wire 
had  been  laid.  The  terrain  over 
which  the  French  would  attack 
had  been  carefully  surveyed  and 
the  ranges  marked.  In  fact,  the 
French  were  about  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  a  great  fortress  system, 
the  flanks  of  which  were  secured  by 
the  permanent  defences  and  heavy 
artillery  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg.  At 
the  right  moment  the  Germans  pro- 
posed to  assume  the  offensive  and 
advance  towards  the  gap  of 
Charmes,  where  there  was  a  break 
in  the  French  system  of  barrier 
forts  covering  the  eastern  front. 

The  two  French  armies  at  the 
outset  advanced  without  difficulty, 
pushing  back  strong  rearguards 
near  the  frontier.  On  Aug.  17  the 
French  left  entered  Chateau -Salins 
and  the  right  reached  St.  Quirin. 
Next  day  the  French  left  was  S.W. 
of  Morhange  and  the  right  entered 
Sarrebourg.  The  French  now  found 
that  they  had  in  front  of  them  a 
prepared  position,  strongly  held. 
On  Aug.  19  on  the  right  Dubail 
attacked  with  only  one  division  in 
the  direction  of  Sarraltroff,  N.  of 
Sarrebourg,  but  was  immediately 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  fire  from 
the  German  entrenchments.  On 
the  left  Castelnau  attacked  with 
the  15th  corps  towards  Benestroff, 
'  but  was  speedily  stopped  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  fire  of  the  Ger- 
man heavy  artillery,  to  which  the 
French  field  guns  could  make  no 
satisfactory  reply,  had  an  unfortu- 
nate moral  effect  on  the  French 
troops.  The  20th  corps  (Foch)  on 
the  extreme  right  attempted  with- 
out suecess  to  advance  on  Morhange. 
Both  French  generals  decided  to 
renew  their  attack  on  the  20th. 
That  day  Prince  Rupert  issued 
the  order  to  his  troops,  "  we  must 
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in  the  battle  of  August,  1914 


now  advance ;  our  moment  has 
come."  On  the  extreme  right, 
Dubail  was  heavily  attacked,  but 
gained  some  ground.  Near  Sarre- 
bourg, his  troops  stormed  Gosselm- 
ing,  but  were  then  driven  back  by 
the  fire  of  the  German  heavy  artil- 
lery and  by  the  attack  of  the  Ger- 
man infantry,  who  recovered  Sarre- 
bourg in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
left,  where  Castelnau  attacked 
with  three  corps  from  Bisping  to 
Morhange,  terrible  losses  were  sus- 
tained, as  the  French  infantry  as- 
saulted without  proper  artillery 
preparation.  The  16th  corps  was 
forced  back  from  Bisping  ;  the  15th 
corps,  attacking  towards  Benes- 
troff, was  heavily  repulsed,  and 
then  violently  counter-attacked.  In 
these  operations  the  Germans  made 
skilful  use  of  their  previous  minute 
survey  of  the  whole  terrain  and 
their  superiority  in  artillery. 

The  20th  corps  on  the  left  had 
been  ordered  to  maintain  an  ex- 
pectant attitude,  but  it  attacked 
precipitately,  dashing  on  the  Ger- 
man line  at  Morhange  and  W.  of 
that  place,  where,  after  sustaining  a 
terrific  fire,  it  was  counter-attacked 
by  two  German  corps  and  driven 
back  to  Chateau-Salins.  At  the 
same  time  the  Germans  developed  a 
violent  attack  against  the  extreme 
French  left  flank  N.  of  Nancy,  with 
troops  moving  from  Metz  between 


the  Seille  and  Moselle.  This  move- 
ment was  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause, if  it  succeeded,  the  French 
front  would  be  broken  and  the 
French  troops  E.  of  Nancy  in  peril  of 
being  driven  up  against  the  Alsace 
frontier.  Fortunately  the  Germans 
were  checked,  but  they  bombarded 
Nomeny  and  destroyed  it. 

During  the  battle  Dubail  re- 
ceived orders  from  Joffre  to  send 
his  trains  S.  of  the  Meurthe,  "  in 
view  of  grave  changes  in  the  gene- 
ral situation  in  Lorraine  and  of  the 
possibility  of  danger  to  his  left 
flank."  He  was  further  instructed 
not  to  delay  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend a  front  which  could  be  easily 
penetrated.  Thus  the  limited  suc- 
cess which  he  had  gained  on  his 
right  was  of  no  advantage.  Castel- 
nau's  army  was  in  extreme  danger  ; 
some  of  its  divisions  had  lost  half 
tneir  infantry,  and  exercising  a 
wise  initiative  he  decided  to  break 
off  the  offensive  and  carry  out  an 
immediate  retreat.  The  French 
were,  compelled  to  retire  behind  the 
Meurthe,  abandoning  Luneville 
and  an  important  part  of  French 
Lorraine  ;  on  Aug.  23,  they  reached 
the  Grand  Couronne  positions, 
covering  Nancy  with  their  left, 
while  their  centre  held  the  gap  of 
Charmes  and  their  right  St.  Die  and 
the  Vosges,  near  the  Col  de  Ste. 
Marie-aux-Mines.  The  Germans 
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the  capture  of  10,000  pri- 
MNNM  and  .".ii  /i  i  in,  and  they  M* 
tainly  intlii-ted  mi  their  opponents 
losses  larger  than  they  themselves 
.i.imlV  Guerre  aur 
-,t   ( >. .  id.  ntal,  vol.  2,  B.  E. 
I '.1 17   L'lt. 

Morier,       JAMKS       JUSTINIAN 
;.-.    1780-1849).       British   diplom- 
atist,      traveller,      and      novelist. 
Member  of  a 
family  of  diplo- 
matists, he  was 
born  at  Smyr- 
na, held  an  ap- 
pointment   at 
the  Persian 
court,    wrote 
books    on    his 
travels  in  Per- 
J.  J.  Morier,  $ia,     Armenia, 

British  diplomatist  and  Asia  Minor, 
Afi.r  w.  Bozaii  anda delightful 
Oriental  romance,  The  Adventures 
of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  1824. 
He  died  at  Brighton, March  19,1849. 
Morier,  Sn:  ROBERT  BURNETT 
DAVID  (1826-93).  British  diplo- 
matist. Born  in  Paris,  March  31, 
1826,  he  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  public 
service,  and  in  1853  was  sent  as 
attache  to  Vienna.  There,  and  in 
later  appointments  to  various  Ger- 
man courts,  he  became  a  close 
student  of  German  politics.  In 
1876  Morier  left  Germany  on  his 
appointment  as  minister  to  Lisbon, 
moving  thenco  to  Madrid,  1881-84. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became 
ambassador  to  Russia.  He  died 
Nov.  16,  1893.  Knighted  in  1882, 
he  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in  1886. 

Morike,  EDUARD  (1801-75). 
German  poet.  He  was  born  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  Wurttemberg,  Sept.  8, 
1804,  and  had  already  published  a 
novel,  Maler  Nolten,  1832,  when  in 
1834  he  became  pastor  at  Clever- 
sulzbach,  Wurttemberg.  In  1838 
his  Poems  won  him  fame.  In  1843, 
owing  to  ill-health,  he  resigned  his 
pastorate,  and  was  professor  of 
German  literature  at  Stuttgart, 
1851-06.  He  died  June  4,  1875. 

Morillo,  PABLO  (1778-1837). 
Spanish  soldier.  Born  May  5,  1778, 
he  fought  against  Napoleon,  and 
in  1815  was  sent  with  an  army  to  S. 
America  to  reduce  the  rebels  to 
obedience.  In  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela he  acquired  a  sinister  reputa- 
tion by  his  cruelties.  Ho  se- 
cured possession  of  Cartagena  and 
Bouota,  but  afterwards  was  de- 
feated by  Bolivar  and  returned  to 
Spain  in  1820.  In  1823  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  and  was 
exiled,  but  in  1832  he  was  again 
in  Spain,  fighting  against  the  Car- 
hsK  He  died  July  27,  1837. 

Morin.  Name  of  two  small 
rivers  in  France.  The  Grand  Morin 
joins  the  Marne  near  Esbly,  and 
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tin-  IVtit  Murin  rising  in  the 
marshes  of  St.  Gond,  N.  of  Fere- 
rhampennise  ji.ins  the  Marne  at  La 
Ferto-sous-Jouarre.  Both  were 
M.nnnent  in  the  Great  War. 

N.I    .Maine,   I '.at  ties  of  the. 

Morina.  Genus  of  pm  m;  . 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Dipsa- 
ceae,  natives  of  Asia.  They  have 
long,  slender,  spiny-toothed  und 
opposite  leaves,  and  tubular  dowers 
in  whorls  above  the  upper  leaves. 
In  the  most  frequently  cultivated 
species,  M.  lortgijolia,  they  are  at 
first  white,  then  pink,  later  crim- 
son. In  M .  coultenana  they  are  pale 
yellow. 

Morioka.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  An  island  town,  on  the 
N.E.  rly.,  330  m.  from  Tokyo,  it  is 
the  prefectural  capital  of  Iwate 
on  the  banks  of  the  KitakamL  It 
contained  in  feudal  times  the  seat 
of  the  Nambu  family ;  Nambu- 
fuji,  or  Iwate-san,  lies  22  m.  to  the 
N.VV.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  dist.  noted  for  its  horse 
rearing.  Textiles  and  hardware 
are  the  chief  industrial  products. 
Pop.  44,000. 

Moriscos.  Name  given  to  the 
Moors  in  Spain  after  their  con- 
quest in  1492.  After  various 
measures  of  persecution  and  re- 
striction of  rights,  notably  between 
1500-25  and  under  Philip  II  in 
1568,  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  Spain  under  Philip  III  in 
1609-10,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  become  Christians, 
and  of  the  children  under  four, 
who  were  retained  and  baptized. 
See  Moors  ;  Spain  :  History. 

Morison,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS 
COTTER  (1832-88).  British  author. 
Born  in  London,  April  20,  1832, 
he  passed  his  childhood  in  France. 
He  was  educated  at  Highgate 
School  and  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  became  associated  with 
the  Positivists.  He  wrote  much 
for  The  Saturday  Review  and  other 
periodicals,  but  ample  means  made 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  seek  a 
career.  His  published  books  in- 
clude The  Service 
of  Man,  an  argu-  F~  '•"" 
ment  for  Positiv-  < 
ism ;  a  Life  of  S. 
Bernard,  1863 ; 
Lives  of  Gibbon, 
1878,  and  Mac- 
aulay,  1882.  He 
died  Feb.26, 1888. 

Morison,  ROB- 
ERT (1620-83). 
Scottish  botanist. 
Born  at  Aber- 
deen, he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  uni- 
versity there, 
and  was  intended 
for  the  ministry, 
but  abandoned 
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Morina.    Foliage  and  flower  whorls 
o!  M.  longilolia.    Inset,  single  flower 

that  career  to  serve  against  the 
Covenanters.  Dangerously  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Brigg  of  Dee, 
he  fled  to  Paris,  studied  botany 
and  zoology,  and  took  a  medical 
degree  at  Angers.  About  1650  he 
received  an  appointment  hi  the 
household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as 
one  of  his  physicians  and  helped  in 
the  oversight  of  his  gardens  at 
Blois.  He  crossed  to  England  with 
Charles  II,  who  made  him  his  senior 
physician  and  botanist.  He  became 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford  hi 
1669,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1683.  His 
work  in  identifying  genera  and 
species  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  pioneers  in  classification. 

Mori  sot,  BERTHS  MARIE  PAUL- 
INE (1841-95).  French  painter. 
Born  at  Bourges,  Jan  14,  1841, 
she  studied  under  Oudinot,  with 
whom  she  painted  landscape. 
Later  she  mot  Manet,  painted 
figure  subjects  under  his  direction, 
and  married  his  brother  Eugene  in 
1874.  An  exhibitor  at  the  Salon 
from  1864,  she  joined  the  Impres- 
sionists and  exhibited  at  their  first 
exhibition  hi  1874.  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  her  beautiful  art,  A  Young 
Girl  at  a  Ball,  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
She  died  March  2,  1895. 

Morlaix.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Finistere.  It  lies  on 
the  river  Morlaix,  formed  by  tho 
streams  J  a  riot  and  Qucffieul,  37  m. 


Morlaix,  France.     Halt-umbered  houses,  dating  frc 
the  18th  century,  in  the  market  place 
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by  rly.  E.N.E.  of  Brest,  and  4  m. 
from  "the  sea.  The  tidal  river  allows 
of  a  small  harbour,  and  there  is 
trade  in  grain,   vegetables,   dairy 
produce,  horses,  etc  ,  and  a  tobacco 
factory   in   the   town.     A   branch 
rly.    runs    to    Roscoff    and    other 
coastal  villages.    The  16th  century 
church    of   S.    Melaine   has   inter- 
esting carvings.      Pop.  15,300. 

Morlancourt.  Village  of  France 
in  the  dept.  of  Somme.  It  lies  12m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Amiens,  slightly  S.  of 
Albert,  and  1£  m.  S.E.  of  Ville-sur- 
Ancre.    Taken  by  the  Germans  in 
their  thrust  for  Amiens  in  March, 
1918,  it  was  the  scene  of  local  fight- 
ing in  May-  Aug.  of  that  year  until 
captured  in  the  battle  of  Amiens, 
Aug.  8.     It  has  been  "adopted" 
by  Folkestone.   See  Amiens,  Battle 
of  ;  Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Morland,  GEORGE  (1763-1804). 
British  painter.    Born  in  London, 
June  26,  1763,  he  was  instructed 
________    by  his   father, 

H.  R.  Morland, 
and  influenced 
by  George 
Stubbs,  the 
animal  painter. 
He  exhibited 
many  pictures 
at  the  R.A. 
from  1773  to 
1804,  and  at 
the  Society  of 
Artists,  1777-82,  almost  wholly  sub- 
jects of  a  domestic  nature  and 
country  scenes  with  animals.  He 
painted  with  great  facility,  but  his 
loose  mode  of  life  involved  him  in 
constant  financial  difficulties,  and 
he  died  in  a  sponging-house  in  Lon- 
don, Oct.  27,  1804.  His  master- 
piece, The  Inside  of  a  Stable, 
painted  in  1791,  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  Others  include 
Dancing  Dogs,  of  which  500  en- 
graved copies  were  sold  in  a  few 
weeks.  See  Engraving  ;  consult 
also  Life  and  Works,  G.  C  William 
son,  1904. 

Morland,  SIR  THOMAS  LETH- 
BRIDGE  NAPIER  (1865-1925).  British 
soldier.  Born  Aug.  9,  1865,  he  joined 
the  King  's 
Royal  Rifles, 
1884,  and  by 
1904  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 
Attached  t  o 
the  W.  African 
Frontier  Force 
in  1898,  he 
fought  with  it 
in  Nigeria,  and 
in  1905  was 
made  its  in-  LantHer 

speotor-general.  In  1910  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  2nd  brigade  at 
Aldershot,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  was  appointed  to 
command  the  2nd  division  of 
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British  painter 


Sir  Thomas  Morland, 
British  general 


George  Morland.     Horses  in  a  Stable  ;  a  characteristic  example  oi  the  artist's 
treatment  of  animal  life,  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum 


London  Territorials,  but  in  Oct.  he 
went  to  France  to  take  command  of 
the  5th  division.  He  led  the  10th 
corps  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
He  commanded  the  13th  corps  in 
the  final  British  battles  of  Nov., 
1918,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  of  the  Rhine, 
1920-1922,  and  at  Aldershot,  1922- 
23.  He  died  May  21,  1925. 

Morlanwelz.  Town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hainault.  It  lies  on 
the  river  Haine,  15  m.  E.  of  Mons, 
and  is  a  busy  industrial  town  with 
foundries  and  rly.  workshops,  and 
coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Germans  occupied  it  during 
the  Great  War.  Pop.  8,200. 

Morley.  Mun.  borough  of 
Yorkshire  (W.R.).  It  is  4  m.  from 
Leeds,  with  stations  on  the  G.N. 
and  L.  &  N.W. 
rlys.  S.  Peter's 
church  is 
modern,  and 
there  is  a 
modern  town 
hall.  The  in- 
dustries include 
the  manufacture 
of  woollen 
goods.  H.  H.  Asquith  was  born 
here.  Mentioned  in  Domesday, 
Morley  was  a  village  until  the 
industrial  developments  of  the 
19th  century.  It  became  a  cor- 
porate town  in  1885.  Near  is 
Howley  Hall,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Saviles.  Market  days,  Fri.  and 
Sat.  Pop.  (1921)  23,935. 

Morley,  ARNOLD  (1849-1916). 
British  politician.  Born  Feb.  18, 
1849,  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  merchant  and  phil- 
anthropist, he  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1873. 
M.P.  for  Nottingham,  1880-85,  he 


Arnold  Morley. 
British  politician 

ElUottA  Fry 


Morley  arms 


gained  further  experience  by  acting 
as  counsel  for  the  home  office. 
From  1885-95  he  represented  E. 
Nottingham,  being  chosen  chief 
whip  of  the 
Liberal  party, 
then  in  oppo- 
sition, in  1886, 
and  in  1892 
he  entered  the 
Cabinet  as 
postmaster- 
general.  In 
1895  he  lost 
his  seat  for  E. 
N  o  1 1  i  ngham, 
and  made  no 
further  attempt  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  Jan.  16,  1916. 

Morley,  HENRY  (1822-94).  Brit- 
ish man  of  letters.  Born  in  London, 
Sept.  15,  1822,  the  son  of  a  doctor, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Neu- 
wied,  Ger- 
many, and 
King's  College, 
London.  He 
settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1851, 
and  became  as- 
sociated with 
Household 
Words,  All  the 
Year  Round, 
and  The  Examiner,  of  which 
he  was  editor,  1859-64.  In  1865 
he  became  professor  of  literature 
at  University  College,  and  in 
1878  filled  a  similar  position  at 
Queen's  College.  He  was  principal 
of  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square, 
1882-90,  and  died  May  14,  1894. 

Generally  sound  in  his  criticism, 
he  was  an  excellent  teacher.  He 
edited  several  libraries,  including 
Morley's  Universal  and  Cassell's 
National,  which  did  a  great  deal 
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to  popularise   literature,   and  was  Jerome   Cardan,    1854 ;   Cornelius 

author  of  a  scries  of  volumes  on  Agrippa,  1856,  and  Clement  Marot, 

Ijijii-h    \\ritors  down    to    Shake-  1871  ;  Journal  of  a  London  Play- 

,  1887-95  ;  A  First  Sketch  of  goer,  1866  ;  and  Memoirs  of  Bar- 

Kndish  Lid-ratlin-.   IsT.'i.  m  u   id.  tholomew  Fair,  4th  ed.  1892.    See 

1912  ;    Lives    of    Palissy,     1852  ;  Life,  H.  8.  Solly,  1898. 

VISCOUNT    MORLEY 

John  Derry.  Editor  fc    Journalist 

See  the    articles  on  Morley' s  contemporaries  in  both  politics  and 
literature,  e.g.  A  squith  ;  Campbell-Bannerman ;  Gladstone;  Green- 
wood ;   Stead.       See  also  Home   Rule  ;  Journalism ;  Liberalism  ; 
Mill;  Rousseau;   Voltaire 


John  Morley  was  born  at  Black- 
burn. Dec.  24,  1838,  the  son  of  a 
surgeon.  Educated  at  Cheltenham 
mid  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  by 
the  time  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree and  was  editing  a  dying  lite- 
rary journal,  The  Literary  Gazette, 
in  London,  and  studying  for  the 
bar.  In  due  time  he  was  called,  but 
never  practised.  For  seven  or  eight 
years  he  had  a  miscellaneous  ex- 
perience of  literary  life  in  London, 
and  then,  in  1867,  made  his  mark 
by  publishing  his  first  book,  Burke : 
A  Historical  Study,  showing  his 
interest  at  once  in  literature  and 
politics,  and  Burke  remained  one 
of  the  ruling  influences  of  his  life. 
In  that  year,  too,  he  succeeded 
George  Henry  Lewes  as  editor  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  a  position 
he  retained  for  more  than  sixteen 
years.  From  1868-70  he  edited 
The  Morning  Star. 

In  the  'seventies,  between  his 
editorship  of  The  Morning  Star  and 
his  editorship  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Morley  made  his  way  into 
the  first  rank  of  the  writers 
of  the  period  by  his  finely  bal- 
anced studies  of  the  great  lite- 
rary Frenchmen  who  immediately 
preceded  the  Revolution — Voltaire 
1872,  Rousseau  1873,  and  Dide- 
rot and  the  Encyclopaedists  1878. 
During  this  period  he  was  writing 
for  The  Fortnightly  brilliant  studies 
of  French  statesmen,  such  as  Robes- 
pierre and  Turgot,  and  also  of 
English  writers— Carlyle,  Macau- 
lay,  Emerson.  Mill,  George  Eliot, 
and  others — and  these  well-weighed 
estimates,  published  as  Critical 
Miscellanies,  were  supplemented 
until  they  filled  four  volumes. 
On  Compromise 

During  the  same  fruitful  ten 
years  an  essay,  On  Compromise 
(1874).  won  definitely  for  the 
writer  a  place  among  English 
philosophers,  a  form  of  distinction 
strongly  supported  by  the  tone  of 
his  historical  studies,  which  always 
suggested  a  search  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  policy. 
Late  in  the  'seventies  Morley  was 
engaged  on  a  Life  of  Cobden,  pub- 
lished in  1881,  and  had  projected 
and  was  editing  the  invaluable,  if 


unequal,  series  of  critical  sketches, 
English  Men  of  Letters,  published 
by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  wnose  lite- 
rary adviser  he  had  become.  His 
own  volume  in  the  series,  Burke, 
was  published  in  1879.  His  studies, 
in  the  same  firm's  Statesmen 


Series,  have  had  as  their  subjects 
Walpole,  1889,  and  Cromwell,  1900. 

From  1880-83  Morley  undertook 
the  editorship  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  as  a  Liberal  organ,  his 
chief  assistant  being  W.  T.  Stead, 
and  his  second  assistant  Alfred 
Milner,  afterwards  Viscount  Milner. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
newspaper  has  ever  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  over  leaders  of 
opinion  as  The  Pall  Mall  exercised 
during  this  period.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  entry  of  Morley 
into  parliamentary  life  as  member 
for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1883.  He 
then  severed  his  connexion  with 
The  Fortnightly  and  The  Pall  Mall. 

In  three  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  as  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  cabinet  rank,  whenever  the 
Liberals  were  in  power,  until  his 
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final  retirement  in  1914  on  the  eve 
of  the  Great  War.  AH  the  moot 
trusted  lieutenant  of  Gladstone,  he 
was  again  Irish  secretary,  1892- 
96.  From  1896-1908,  when  he  was 
created  VUcount  Morley  of  Black- 
burn, he  represented  Montroae 
Burghs  in  Parliament.  On  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  power,  he 
was  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
1905-10,  and  lord  president  of  the 
council,  1910-14. 

When  the  Order  of  Merit  was 
instituted  in  1902,  Morley  was 
made  one  of  the  original  holders  of 
the  distinction,  and  from  1908  waa 
the  chancellor  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester.  From  1895 
he  was  engaged  on  the  most  monu- 
mental of  his  works,  the  Life  of 
Gladstone,  1903 — a  great  historical, 
biographical,  and  popular  success. 
Besides  the  Order  of  Merit,  Morley 
received  many  and  varied  honours. 
Many  of  the  universities  conferred 
honorary  degrees  upon  him,  and 
Oxford  made  him  an  honorary 
fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1894  he 
was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  1891  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1902 
Andrew  Carnegie  presented  to  him 
the  valuable  library  he  had  bought 
from  Lord  Acton's  executors,  and 
this  Morley  handed  over  to  Acton's 
own  university,  Cambridge.  His 
Recollections,  published  in  1917, 
was  avowedly  his  Nunc  Dimittis. 
By  the  glimpses  it  gave  of  confi- 
dential politics,  and  its  undimin- 
ished  literary  grace,  it  charmed  all 
readers.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1923. 

9        Statesman  and  Speaker 

AS  journalist,  author,  and  states- 
man Viscount  Morley  won  and 
kept  universal  regard  and  personal 
trust,  even  when  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  unpopular  causes.  A  critic 
of  imperial  expansion,  particularly 
in  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  in  an 
age  of  expansion,  when  the  British 
hold  on  both  Egypt  and  South 
Africa  became  consolidated,  he  was 
heard  with  respect  by  those  who 
differed  from  him  most ;  a  con- 
stant supporter  of  Irish  self- 
government,  he  was  never  sub- 
jected to  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
that  so  long  surged  around  that 
question.  That  was  because  his 
reasoned  sincerity  defied  misunder- 
standing. The  commonest  criticism 
of  him  was  that  his  doctrinaire  atti- 
tude, received  from  John  Stuart 
Mill,  lacked  the  adaptability  which 
must  accompany  practical  action. 

As  a  speaker  Morley  never  had 
the  casual  ease  of  the  glib  platform 
orator,  but  his  personality  was 
always  impressive ;  and  in  the 
rare  moments  when  he  spoke  his 
most  intimate  thoughts,  he  moved 
his  audiences  perhaps  more  deeply 
than  they  were  moved  by  any  man 
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of  his  generation.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  moments  that  he  declared  the 
central  purpose  of  his  life  to  be  "  to 
make  more  men  happy,  and  happy 
in  a  better  way." 

As  a  writer  his  style  is  studiously 
balanced,  never  overloaded  or 
tawdry,  never  monotonous,  but 
carrying  without  effort  a  full 
freight  of  thought,  and  capable  of 
rising  on  occasion  into  a  moving 
eloquence.  Late  in  his  life,  when 
his  main  work  was  done,  he  adopted 
with  a  fine  effect  a  graceful  familiar- 
ity, and  softened  in  men's  minds 
the  impression  of  a  somewhat 
austere  virtue  which  his  harping 
on  stern  principles  had  created. 
See  Collected  Works,  15  vols., 
1920 ;  British  Political  Leaders,  J. 
M'Carthy,  1903 ;  John  Morley  and 
other  Essays,  G.  M.  Harper.  1920. 
Morley,  SAMUEL  (1809-86). 
British  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist. Born  in  London,  Oct.  15, 

1-809,  the    son 

of  a  hosiery 
manufacturer, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  pri- 
vate schools, 
and  entered 
the  family  firm 
of  I.  and  R. 
Morley,  of 
which  in  1855, 
on  the  retire- 
ment of  his 
brother,  he  became  the  sole  owner. 
Under  his  guidance  it  became  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  with  several  fac- 
tories In  and  around  Nottingham, 
and  branches  all  over  the  world. 

Morley  was  a  strong  Nonconfor- 
mist, and  was  for  years  the  leading 
layman  among  the  Congregationa- 
lists,  being  a  most  generous  sup- 
porter of  that  cause,  as  well  as  of 
other?.  In  1865  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  but 
in  1866  he  was  unseated  on  a 
petition  against  his  return.  In 
1868  he  was  chosen  Liberal  M.P. 
for  Bristol,  and  he  remained  in  the 
Commons  till  1885.  His  politics 
centred  mainly  round  his  dislike 
of  an  established  Church.  He  was 
eager  to  remove  the  disabilities  of 
the  Nonconformists,  and  greatly 
interested  in  education  and  tem- 
perance, but  being  a  practical  busi- 
ness man,  he  was  also  a  useful 
member  when  commercial  matters 
were  under  discussion.  He  died 
Sept.  5,  1886,  having  refused  a 
peerage.  Morley  was  at  one  time 
a  proprietor  of  The  Daily  News, 
and  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board.  In  1912  his 
eldest  son,  Samuel HopeMorley,  was 
made  a  peer  as  Baron  Hollenden. 
Morley,  THOMAS  (1557-c.  1603). 
English  composer.  A  pupil  of  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  he  studied  music  at 


Samuel  Morley, 
British  merchant 


Oxford,  and  in  1592  was  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal.  He 
was  at  one  time  organist  of  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  1598  se- 
cured a  monopoly  for  the  issue  of 
song  books.  He  composed  many 
ballets,  madrigals,  and  canzonets 

for  voices  as  well   ,   , 

a  s  instrumental 
music,  his  out- 
standing piece  be- 
ing the  music  to 
It  was  a  Lover 
and  His  Lass,  in 
As  You  Like  It. 
His  Plaine  and 
Easie  Introduction 
to  Practicall  Mu- 
sicke,  1597,  was 
the  first  treatise  of 
this  kind  published 
in  England. 

Morxnal.  For- 
est of  France  in 
the  dept.  of  Nord. 
It  covers  38  sq.  m., 
and  lies  W.  of  the  river  Sambre, 
between  Valenciennes  on  the  N. 
and  Landrecies  on  the  S.  It 
was  prominent  in  the  Great  War, 
the  British  after  their  stand  at 
Mons  retreating  on  the  W.  and  E. 
sides  of  it,  and  the  Germans  mak- 
ing a  forced  march  through  it  to 
surprise  the  British  at  Landrecies 
(q.v. ).  Thereafter  it  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Germans  un- 
til its  W.  border  was  reached  by 
the  British  3rd  and  4th  armies  in 
Oct.,  1918,  and  by  November  5  the 
whole  of  the  forest  had  been 
cleared.  See  Sambre ;  Valenciennes. 
Mormon,  BOOK  OF.  Scriptures 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  purporting 
to  be  a  translation  of  an  alleged 
revelation  to  Joseph  Smith.  In 
1827  Smith  asserted  that  under 
angelic  guidance  he  had  discovered 
these  scriptures  engraved  on  a 
number  of  gold  plates  which,  by 
Divine  assistance,  he  professed 
himself  able  to  translate.  The 
work  appeared  in  1830,  and  is  a 
curious  story  of  the  prehistoric  in- 
habitants of  N.  America,  couched 
in  an  imitation  of  Biblical  phraseo- 
logy and  full  of  anachronisms, 
many  of  which  were  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions.  Smith  as- 
serted that  the  original  was  written 
in  "'  reformed  Egyptian  "  charac- 
ters and  in  a  dialect  of  Hebrew, 
which  he  was  able  to  translate  by 
looking  through  two  crystals  which 
he  called  Urim  and  Thummim. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  first 
published  for  the  "  translator  "  by 
E.  B.  Grandin  of  Palmyra,  N.Y., 
in  1830.  Many  editions  have  been 
published  in  English  ;  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  many  other 


Mormons.  Usual  designation 
of  a  religious  sect  founded  in  U.S.A. 
under  the  title  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
The  origins  of  the  Mormon  religion 
are  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  Smith,  upon  whose  alleged 


Mormon    Temple   at   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah,  showing 
statue  of  Brigham  Young  in  foreground 

revelation  their  tenets  are  based. 
Having  produced  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (q.v. )  and  communicated 
his  "  revelations  "  to  his  friends, 
in  1830  he  formally  organized  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  pre- 
siding elder.  There  were  five  other 
members  present,  and  from  these 
six  arose  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The 
earnestness  of  its  founders,  and 
their  advent  at  a  time  when  re- 
ligious revivals  were  stirring  people 
throughout  the  New  England 
states,  caused  the  movement  to 
spread  rapidly.  From  the  begin- 
ning a  great  feature  of  Mormonism 
was  the  sending  out  of  mission- 
aries, and  by  the  close  of  the  year 
many  converts  had  been  baptized. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  at  that 
time  are  described  under  the  article 
Mormons,  Reorganized. 

In  1831  the  Church  moved  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  a  temple  was 
built,  and  the  saints,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  fully  intended 
to  settle.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, resented  their  intrusion,  dis- 
liked their  doctrines,  and  finally 
insisted  upon  their  departure. 
Ever  moving  westwards,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  were  trans- 
ferred in  1838  to  Far  West,  Mis- 
souri. In  a  very  short  while 
persecution  once  more  broke  out, 
Smith  and  others  were  charged 
with  treason,  and  when  they  es- 
caped, the  Church  moved  to  Com- 
merce, Illinois,  which  they  re- 
named Nauvoo.  Things  were 
better  for  a  while,  the  city  grew 
rapidly,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
Zion  had  been  reached.  All  this 
while  missionaries  had  been  busy 


languages.      The  original  MS  is  in     in  Europe,  especially  in  England, 
the  custody  of  Frederick  M.  Smith,     and    the    stream    of    immigrants 


of  Independence,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


steadily  increased.     It  was,  how- 
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e\er.  Ml  till-  Illiilst   of  tlli-  |iro.s|ielity 

that     .l.p.-cph    Sinitli    received    his 
fatal    "revelation"    mi    polygamy, 

IM:I.  At  in  t  ho  and  those  to 
uli  -in  IP-  oommaniotted  the  re- 
velation refrained  from  announc- 
ing it  to  the  world  ;  some  of  the 
.  indeed,  whilst  stoutly 
deiiMnu  tin'  truth  of  the  rumours 
which  had  rapidly  gone  abroad, 
were  secretly  |>ul  Yfamist  s. 

Amongst  the  Mormons  them- 
selves there  was  great  opposition 
to  tin-  doctrine,  and  in  1844 
plurality  of  wives  was  denounced 
in  a  Nauvoo  paper.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Mor- 
mons called  their  neighbours,  was 
intense,  and  they  resolved  to  drive 
tin-  Mormons  out  by  force.  In  the 
commotion  which  ensued  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  who 
were  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
were  dragged  out  and  shot.  After 
much  irresolution,  Brigham  Young 
was  elected  first  president  and, 
amidst  the  confusion  in  their  own 
ranks  and  the  bitter  hatred  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Mormon 
Church  would  have  fallen  to  pieces 
Itad  it  not  been  for  his  able  though 
unscrupulous  management. 

In  1846,  under  his  guidance,  the 
whole  Church  began  the  migration 
westward,  and  in  July,  1847,  the 
first  party  reached  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  near  which  they  decided  to 
build  their  city.  Crops  were  planted, 
houses  were  built,  yet  another 
temple  erected  and  over  all  Brig- 
ham  Young  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  The  population  continually 
increased  with  immigration,  and  in 
1852  numbered  over  25,000.  In 
that  year  the  polygamy  revelation 
was  published  and  the  Reorganized 
Church  broke  away.  Young  had 
been  trying  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Salt  Lake  settlement 
as  a  state,  under  the  name  of 
Deseret,  but  the  publication  of  the 
revelation  was  fatal  to  his  hopes. 
The  Territory  of  Utah  was  or- 
ganized instead,  and  Young  was 
made  governor  ;  but  he  so  misused 
his  power  that  troops  were  sent  to 
uphold  government  authority  and 
the  Mormon  War  broke  out  in  1857. 
There  was,  however,  little  friction 
with  the  troops ;  Young  gave  in  and 
never  afterwards  set  himself  so  re- 
solutely against  the  Federal  power. 

From  1862  onwards  the  U.S. 
government  did  its  utmost  to  sup- 
press polygamy,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess until,  in  1882,  the  Edmunds 
law  was  passed,  disfranchising  all 
polygamists  and  convicting  nearly 
500  persons  of  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. Brigham  Young  had  died  in 
1877,  and  in  1890  the  president 
of  the  Church,  Wilford  Woodruti, 
published  a  manifesto  advising  his 
followers  "  to  refrain  from  contract- 


ing any  marriage  forbidden  l>y  the 
law  of  the  land."  On  the  con- 
dition that  no  plural  marriages 
should  thenceforward  take  place, 
Utah  \\  •  .  1:1  IsiHJ,  made  a  state, 
i  My  polygamy  was  aban- 
doned, but  in  1003  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith  (1838-1918),  grand-mi  of 
the  "  prophet  "  and  president  of 
the  Church,  admitted  on  oath  that 
since  1890  he  had  lived  with  his 
four  wives  who  had  borne  him 
children.  On  Smith's  death  in  1918 
the  presidency  was  given  to  Heber 
J.  Grant,  himself  a  polygamist. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Utah 
Church,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Reorganized  Church, 
are  baptism  for  the  dead,  and 
celestial  marriage.  The  latter  doc- 
trine, which  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  popular  conception  of 
Mormonism,  teaches  that,  whereas 
death  dissolves  all  earth-made 
marriages,  a  celestial  marriage  is 
for  eternity,  and  women  who  are 
"  sealed "  to  a  man  are  his  in 
heaven  where,  the  greater  the 
number  of  wives  and  children,  the 
greater  the  glory.  Moreover,  as 
later  teaching  unfolded,  the  more 
children  that  are  begotten,  the 
more  bodies  are  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  discarnate  spirits. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Lake  City.  Ohio,  it  was  decided  in 
1880  that  the  Reorganized  Church 
was,  so  far  as  property  was  con- 
cerned, the  legal  successor  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Church  founded 
by  Joseph  Smith,  but  the  main 
body  has  always  remained  in  com- 
munion with  Brigham  Young  and 
his  successors,  in  1919  the  numbers 
being,  Brighamites,403,391,and  Re- 
organized, 58,941.  A.  L.  Hay  ward 
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Lake  City,  E.  W.  Tullidge,  1886;  The 
Founder  of  Mormonism,  a  Pyscho- 
logical  Study  of  Joseph  Smith,  I. 
VV.  Riley,  1902;  The  Story  of  the 
Mormons,  W.  A.  Linn,  1902;  Scien- 
tific {Aspects  of  Mormonism,  N.  L. 
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Mormons,  THE  REORGANIZED. 
Cnurch  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  in 
1844  a  number  of  the  Mormons,  dis- 
trusting Brigham  Young  and  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Church, 
established  in  Zarahemia,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
1851-52.  In  1860  they  we're  joined 
by  Joseph  Smith,  the  "  prophet's  " 
eldest  son,  who  became  president. 
Repudiating  the  later  doctrines  of 
polygamy  and  baptism  for  the 
dead,  they  held  to  the  original 
tenets  of  the  Church,  which  may  be 
thus  summarised. 

By  reason  of  the  apostasy  from 
the  primitive  doctrines  of  the 


in  Church,  the  authority  to 
administer  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  was  lost  Thin  author- 
ity was  restored  to  earth  by  . 
-•id  ministration  in  J82»  and 
and  men  were  net  apart  to  servo 
in  the  various  grades  of  the  priest- 
hood These  men  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  work  taught  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  including 
those  enumerated  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  faith,  repentance, 
baptism  by  immersion  in  water, 
laying  on  of  hands  (for  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  conferring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ordination,  and  blessing  of 
children),  etc.  As  a  result,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  promised  gifts  and 
powers  of  the  gospel  are  enjoyed 
by  the  faithful ;  including  the 
gifts  of  prophecy,  revelation, 
healing,  visions,  tongues,  etc.  The 
"  Saints "  look  forward  to  the 
second  personal  advent  of  Christ. 
Another  ideal  is  that  of  a  people 
gathered  and  educated  in  righteous- 
ness, equal  in  all  things  temporal 
and  spiritual  The  present  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  are  in  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  U.S.A.  See 
History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  H. 
C.  Smith,  1901. 

Morning.  Early  part  of  the  day, 
the  part  before  noon,  i.e.  before  12. 
The  word  morrow  was  at  first 
synonymous  with  morning,  as  in 
the  phrase  good  morrow,  but  it  is 
now  used  for  the  following  day.  A 
morning  gift  was  one  given  to  a 
bride  by  her  husband  on  the  morn- 
ing after  marriage.  See  Day ;  Time. 
Morning  Advertiser,  THE. 
London  morning  newspaper  and 
organ  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Association.  It  was  established 
Feb.  8,  1794.  Under  the  editor- 
ship (1850-71)  of  James  Grant,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  London 
papers  to  accept  Routers  tele- 
grams. Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  were  among  its 
early  contributors,  and  its  editors 
have  included  Captain  Hambcr, 
Col.  Alfred  B.  Richards,  and 
Hamilton  Fyfe.  In  1854  it  led 
a  campaign  against  the  Prince 
Consort,  and 
later  it  was 
a  vigorous 
opponent  of 
the  policy  of 
W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

Morning 
Glory  (/po- 
rn e  a  pur- 
/>area).Major 
Convolvulu  s 
of  the  seeds- 
man, A  twin- 
ing, climbing 

Morning  Glory.  Spray     herb    °f    *he 
of  foliage  and  flower      natural  order 
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Convolvulaceae,  it  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  alternate,  and  with- 
out teeth,  the  flowers  large  and 
funnel-shaped.  See  Convolvulus 

Morning  Leader,  THE.  London 
daily  newspaper.  Started,  May  23, 
1892,  from  the  office  of  The  Star, 
it  was  incorporated  with  The  Daily 
News,  May  12,  1912. 

Morning  Post,  THE.  London's 
oldest  daily  political  newspaper. 
Established  by  Henry  Bate,  Nov. 
2, 1772,  as  The  Morning  Post  and 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  edited  by 
him  from  1775-80,  its  early  con- 
tributors included  Lamb,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Wordsworth,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  Arthur  Young,  and 
Mackworth  Praed.  In  1795  it  was 
acquired  by  Peter  and  Daniel 
St  jart  for  £600.  It  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cromptons,  paper 
manufacturers,  in  1849,  when  Peter 
Borthwick  became  first  manager 
and  then  editor,  being  succeeded  in 
1852  by  his  son  Algernon,  after- 
wards Lord  Glenesk,  who  became 
proprietor  in  1876  The  latter  be- 
queathed the  proprietorship  to  his 
only  surviving  daughter,  who  in 
1893  married  the  7th  earl  Bar- 
thurst.  It  was  sold  to  a  group  of 
Conservatives  in  1924. 

Its  editors  have  included  Sir 
William  Hardman,  1872-90 ;  Alger- 
non Locker,  1895-97  ;  J.  Nicol 
Dunn,  1897-1905;  Fabian  Ware, 
1905-11;  andH.  A.  Gwynne.  The 
later  success  of  the  paper  dates 
from  the  reversion  in  1881  from  3d. 
to  its  original  price  of  Id.,  but 
during  the  Great  War  it  was  raised 
to  2d.  See  Lord  Glenesk  and  The 
Morning  Post,  R.  Lucas,  1910. 

Morning  ton.  Village  of  co. 
Meath,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the 
Boyne,  2  m.  from  Drogheda.  From 
it  the  family  of  Wesley,  or  Welles- 
ley,  to  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton belongs,  took  the  title  of  earl, 
still  held  by  the  duke.  Richard 
Colley,  M.P.,  who  took  the  name 
of  Wesley  on  succeeding  to  some 
estates,  was  made  baron  Morning- 
ton  in  1746,  and  his  son  Garret  was 
made  an  earl  in  1760.  The  2nd  earl 
was  the  statesman  known  as  the 
Marquess  Wellesley. 

Mornington  is  the  name  of  the 
largest  of  the  Wellesley  Islands. 
Queensland.  It  is  situated  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Another  Mornington  is  a  watering- 
place  of  Victoria.  A  third  Morn- 
ington is  a  suburb  of  Dunedin. 

Moray,  CHARLES  AUGUSTS  Louis 
JOSEPH,  Due  BE  (1811-65).  French 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
Oct.  21,  1811,  being,  it  was  sup- 
posed, an  illegitimate  son  of  Hoi- 
tense,  queen  of  Holland,  and  so 
half-brother  to  Napoleon  III.  En- 
tering the  army,  he  became  a 


Due  de  Morny, 
French  statesman 


cavalry  officer  in  1832,  and,  known 
as  the  comte  de  Morny,  served 
in  Africa.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
^H^M^Mmm  deputy  for 
Clermont-Fer- 
rand,  as  a  sup- 
porter  of  the 
government. 
He  took  part, 
however,  in 
J^^^fe  the  coup 
gfj£|:  I  d'etat  of  Dec. 

M  12,  1851,  and 
became  Napo- 
leon Ill's  first 
minister  of  the  interior.  He  was 
president  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
from  1854  onwards,  fulfilled  a  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  1856,  and  was  made 
duke  in  1862.  He  wrote  several 
vaudeville  pieces,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  M.  de  St.  Remy.  He  died 
in  Paris,  March  10, 1865.  See  Frere 
d'Empereur :  le  due  de  Morny  et 
la  Societe  du  Second  Empire,  F. 
Loliee,  Eng.  trans.,  1910. 

Moro  (Spanish,  Moor).  Ma- 
homedan  people  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  Numbering  277,500,  one 
half  are  in  Mindanao,  the  other 
mostly  in  Palawan  and  the  Sulu 
archipelago,  with  offshoots  on  the 
Borneo  coast.  Mainly  of  Indo- 
nesian stock,  already  Moslemised 
when  they  arrived  prior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest,  they  betray 
Arab  admixture,  and  were  for- 
merly addicted  to  piracy. 

Morobe.  Town  of  New  Guinea, 
formerly  Adolph  Haven  in  Ger- 
man New  Guinea.  Situated  on  the 


shore  of  Hercules  Bay  in  the  nar- 
row E.  portion  of  the  island,  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  harbours. 

Morocco.  Country  of  Africa, 
since  1912  a  protectorate  of  France. 
It  lies  W.  of  Algeria,  with  a  coast- 
line  along  the 
Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  High, 
Middle,  and  Anti- 
Atlas  ranges  cross 
the  country  N.E. 
from  Agadir,  the 
Morocco  arms  highest  areas  ex- 
ceeding 15,000  ft.  in  elevation.  The 
Rif ,  a  much  lower  range,  flanks  the 
N.  coast.  The  parallel  ridges  of 
the  Atlas  form  part  of  the  great 
system  of  fold  mountains  which 
stretches  discontinuously  across  the 
world  from  N.E.  India  and  includes 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  ;  for  this 
reason  N.  Morocco  is  physically 
European  in  character,  and  Africa 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  edge  of 
the  Sahara.  Perennial  streams,  the 
Moulouia  (Muluya)  and  Sebou 
(Sebu),  drain  the  N.  slopes.  S.  is 
the  Sahara,  and  the  S.  streams,  Ziz, 
Dra,  Guir,  terminate  on  the  desert 
edge.  The  S.  side  of  the  Sebou 
valley  is  forested. 

Agriculturally  and  commercially 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. Colonisation  by  Europeans 
is  actively  encouraged,  and  ex- 
perimental gardens  and  nurseries 
have  been  established  by  the 
authorities.  The  cultivation  of 


Morocco.    Map  01  the  North  African  protectorate  of  France,  with  coast  lines 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
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mil  ..tlii-i  i-n.p-.  is  Keing  ex- 

lemle.l.       In  tin-  Selxm  valley  there 

"f  \  inoyards 

under    n"tive    tilla._'e;      Kuropesn 

MIL'S  anU     have    prospered     IL-.U 

Casablam  M      '1  here  are  extensive 

•  U  of  olive,  lit;,  orange,  lemon, 

i.iim  ami  .ilinoinl  trees.  Tunny 
iiliiu-s  are  eau^ht  in  Meili- 
ui  waters.  Copper,  lead, 
antimony.  -il\er.  gold,  and  petro- 
Ictiin  .I.',  in-,  and  iron  ore  is  ex  ported 
from  tin-  Spanish  /.one.  Cotton 
goods  and  sugar  are  the  principal 
import-*:  barky,  eggs,  and  wool 
hriiii;  the  chief  exports.  Trade  is 
almost  entirely  with  France  and 
Algeria,  uitli  the  latter  both  by  sea 
ami  land;  the  United  Kingdom 
supplies  about  a  quarter  of  the 
imports.  Nearly  half  the  shipping  at 
Moroccan  ports  flies  the  French  flag. 
Railways  connect  Morocco  City 
with  Casablanca,  Rabat,  Meknes, 
Fez,  and  Oudja,  beyond  which  a 
short  extension  of  9  m.  makes  a 
junction  with  the  rly.  system  of 
Algeria.  A  narrow  gauge  line  con- 
nects Ceuta  with  Tetuan.  Roads, 
many  of  which  are  suitable  for 
motor  traffic,  connect  the  large 
towns  and  are  being  extended 
rapidly  ;  a  main  coast  road  joins 
Kenitra  to  Mogador. 

Morocco  was  a  Roman  province, 
called  Mauretania.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mahomedan  invaders,  who  used 
it  to  obtain  reinforcements  for  the 
Moorish  conquests  and  occupation 
of  Spain.  After  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  the 
Spanish  Moors  and  Jews  were  a 
source  of  strength  to  Morocco.  In 
1577  both  France  and  England 
had  accredited  representatives  in 
the  country,  and  Tangier  was 
occupied  by  the  English,  1662- 
84.  French  penetration  of  the 
country  led  to  the  Conference  of 
Madrid  in  1880,  when  the  powers 
drew  up  a  code  defining  the  status 
and  rights  of  foreigners.  French 
progress  in  Algeria  led  to  an  active 
participation  in  Moroccan  affairs, 
and  in  1904  England  gained  a  free 
hand  in  Egypt  by  granting  the  same 
privilege  to  France  in  Morocco. 

Spanish  fears  were  pacified  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
zone,  but  Germany  intervened  in 
1905  and  prevented  the  acceptance 
by  the  sultan  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  France ;  this  led  to  the 
Algociras  Conference,  1906,  where 
the  way  for  French  control  of 
Morocco  was  opened.  In  1911 
France  and  Spain  were  occupied  in 
military  occupations,  the  German 
Mannesmann  brothers  were  intrigu. 
ing  in  the  S.,  and  the  German  war- 
ship Panther  appeared  at  Agadir 
and  precipitated  a  crisis,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  France  pur- 


chased the  right  to  protect  M 

by  concessions  of  territory  adjacent 

man  Cameroon*. 

The  sultanate  of  Morocco  was 
li'innrly  an  independent  state, 
the  last  of  the  Barbary 
implies.  In  1912,  however,  the 
MI  I  tan  accepted  the  protectorate 
of  France,  and  by  the  Franco- 
Spanish  treaty  of  the  same  year 
the  country  was  divided  into 
three  areas  with  different  adminis- 


perienced.  A  column  under  General 
Navarro  was  cut  off  at  Mont* 
Arruit  and  destroyed  after  a  stout 
remittance.  General  Silvestre,  the 
commandant  general,  and  thou- 
sands of  troops  were  killed  at  Anual, 
and  in  August  Melilla  was  invested 
by  the  tribesmen.  The  Spanmh  gov- 
ernment took  energetic  meamires  to 
retrieve  these  disasters.  A  policy 
of  paoitieat  ion  was  later  followed, 

ami  liy  I !i-4  conditions  were  more 
settled.  The  former  mismanage- 
ment caused  the  military  coup  in 
Spain,  1923.  See.  Africa;  N.V. 
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Morocco  (Arabic,  Marakesh  or 
Alarrakesh).  City  of  Morocco,  the 
S.  capital  of  the  country.  It  is 
situated  on  the  N.  end  of  a  fertile 


trations.     Tangier 
and    i  list.,    about 
140  sq.  m.  in  area 
with     60,000     in- 
habitants,      was 
made     a     special 
zone;     the     N. 
coast  area  became 
a    Spanish    zone, 
about    11,000    sq. 
m.  in  extent,  with 
about     550,000 
people,  ruled  from 
Tetuan  by  a  Kha- 
lifa selected  by  the 
sultan    and    con- 
trolled by  a  Spanish  high  commis- 
sioner ;  the  remainder  was  left  to 
the  sultan  controlled  by  a  French 
resident-general.         The     sultan's 
capitals  are  Fez,  Morocco  City,  and 
Rabat.      -The  latter  is  the  chief 
seat  of  government  and  contains 
the  main  residence  of  the  resident - 
general,   who   has,   however,   resi- 
dences at  the  other  capitals  and 
at  Casablanca.      The  French  area 
contains     220,000      sq.     m.      and 
5,500,000    people.       The    precise 
system  of  administering  the  zone  of 
Tangier  waa  settled  by  a  conven- 
tion, 1923.     (See  Tangier,  N.V.) 

In  that  year  both  France  and 
Spain  were  engaged  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  their  respective  spheres. 
Marshal  Lyautey  (q.v. ),  the  French 
resident-general,  arrived  at  Taza 
in  April  to  organize  a  campaign 
against  the  dissident  tribesmen 
of  the  Beni-Warain,  and  in  the 
Wazanf  region.  In  June  of  that 
year  Spanish  troops  were  successful 
against  Raisuli,  but  in  July,  1921, 
they  suffered  a  severe  reverse  in 
the  Melilla  zone.  AtSidi  Dris  and 
elsewhere  heavy  defeats  were  ex- 


Morocco.  Prominent  features  o!  the  city.  1.  Kasba  gate 
in  the  city  walls.     2.    Kutubia  mosque 

plain,  about  4  m.  S.  of  the  river 
Tensift.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  contains  many  ancient  but 
dilapidated  buildings  and  several 
notable  mosques,  including  the 
Kutubia.  The  sultan's  palace 
stands  outside  the  walls  and  covers 
about  200  acres.  Standing  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Atlas  Mts.  and  com- 
manding the  trade  routes  to  the  S., 
its  commerce  was  important,  and  it 
is  still  the  centre  of  a  large  trade. 
The  chief  industries  are  connected 
with  leather-working,  tile-making, 
pottery,  and  iron-working.  Pop. 
120,000. 

Moron  de  la  Frontera  (a no. 
Arumi).  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Seville.  It  is  picturesquely 
placed  on  the  Guadaira  river,  32  m. 
S.E.  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rly.  An  old  fortress  town 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Moron,  it 
is  dominated  on  the  E.  by  a  castle- 
crowned  eminence,  formerly  a 
Moorish  stronghold.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  in  1812.  Olive  oil  is  the 
chief  product.  Cattle  are  reared,  and 
near  by  are  marble  and  chalk  quar- 
ries and  iron  mines.  Pop.  17,100. 
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Moroni,  GIAMBATTISTA  (c.  1520- 
78).  Italian  painter.  Born  at 
Bondo,  near  Bergamo,  he  studied, 
under  II  Mo- 
retto  at  Bres- 
cia and  was 
influenced  by 
LorenzoLotto. 
He  died  at 
B  e  r  g  a  m  o 
Feb.  5,  1578. 
His  paintings 
of  r e  1  i g ious 
subjects  are  of 
small  impor- 
tance, but  his  portraits  attained  a 
very  high  level  and  had  some 
influence  on  Van  Dyck.  The  most 
notable  are  the  Portrait  of  a 
Tailor,  and  the  Portrait  of  a 
Lawyer,  both  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London,  which  possesses  five 
other  examples  of  his  work. 

Morpeth.  Mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Northumberland. 
It  stands  on  the  Wansbeck,  17  m. 
from  Newcastle, 
and  has  a  station 
on  the  N.E.  Rly. 
The  church  of  S. 
Mary  dates  from 
the  14th  century, 
and  the  grammar 
school  from  the 
16th.  Of  the 
castle  only  the 
gateway  survives.  There  is  a  town 
hall,  a  gaol,  and,  in  the  main 
street,  a  clock  tower.  At  New- 
minster,  near  the  town,  an  abbey 
was  established  in  the  12th  century, 
and  there  are  remains  of  other  old 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  industries  include  brewing, 
malting,  and  tanning,  and  the 
making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive collieries.  It  is  a  rly.  junction. 
An  important  cattle  fair  is  held. 
The  town  grew  up  around  the 
castle,  held  at  one  time  by  the 
Dacres.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1662,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  council.  Until  1918 
Morpeth  was  separately  represent- 
ed in  Parliament,  the  parliamentary 
borough  including  Blyth.  Market 
day,  Wed.  Pop.  7,800. 

Morpheus  (Gr.  morphe,  form, 
shape).  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  sleep  and  god  of  dreams. 

Morphia  OR  MORPHINE.  Alkaloid 
contained  in  opium,  of  which  it  is 
the  active  principle.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  ia  also  given  to 
relieve  pain  or  to  induce  sleep, 
being  either  swallowed  or  injected 
under  the  skin.  The  habit  of  taking 
morphia  to  relieve  insomnia  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  excessive  doses 
produce  poisoning  and  death. 
Emetic?,  movement,  and  artificial 
respiration  are  serviceable  anti- 
dotes to  morphia  poisoning.  Mor- 


phia was  first  isolated  in  1816  by 
the  German  chemist  Sertiirner,  and 
forms  crystallised  salts  soluble  in 
water.  Under  the  Dangerous  Drugs 
Act,  1920,  its  import  and  export 
were  prohibited  except  under  li- 
cense of  the  home  office.  See  Opium. 

Morphology  (Gr.  morphe,  form). 
Science  of  the  form  and  structure 
of  plants  and  animals.  See  Botany, 
Embryology ;  Histology. 

Morphy,  PAUL  CHARLES  (1837- 
84).  American  chess  player..  Born 
in  New  Orleans,  June  22,  1837,  his 
father,  Alonzo 
Morphy,  was  a 
lawyer  of 
Spanish  extrac- 
tion. He  was 
educated  at  a 
Jesuit  college 
in  Alabama 
and  became  a 
lawyer,  but 
before  this  he 
had  made  a 
reputation  as  a 
chess  player.  His  father  was  a  keen 
player,  and  the  son  showed  remark- 
able skill  at  the  game,  defeating  the 
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Morpeth,  Northumberland.     Market  place,  looking  to- 
wards the  old  clock  tower 


leading  players  in  New  Orleans  be- 
fore he  was  twelve  years  old.  In 
1857  he  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
American  chess  congress,  and  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  he  was 
in  Europe.  In  1864  he  returned  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  his  wonderful  brain 

fave  way.  He  died  in  New  Orleans 
uly  10,  1884.  By  some  Morphy 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  chess 
player  of  all  time,  and  Morphy's 
Games  of  Chess,  ed.  J.  Lowenthal, 
1860,  is  still  the  classic  of  the 
gam'e.  See  Exploits  and  Triumphs 
of  P.  Morphy,  F.  M.  Edge,  1859. 

Morris,  EDWARD  PATRICK 
MORRIS,  IST  BARON  (b.  1859). 
British  politician.  Born  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  May  8, 
1859,  he  was  educated  at  S. 
Bonaventure's  college  there  and  at 
Ottawa  University.  He  was( 
admitted  as  a  lawyer  and  began  to1 
practise  at  St.  John's,  but  gave 
much  time  to  politics,  and  in  1885 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  St.  John's  in 


the  Newfoundland  legislature.  In 
1889  ho  entered  the  Liberal 
cabinet,  and  from  1890-95  was 
attorney-general  In  1897,  as  a 
result  of  the  controversy  over  the 
railway  contract  given  to  Sir 
R.  G.  Reid,  Morris  left  his  party 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  inde- 
pendent liberals.  In  1900  he  entered 
Bond's  cabinet,  being  minister  of 
justice,  1903-7.  In  1908  he  became 
leader  of  the  people's  party,  and 
from  1909-18  was  premier  of  New- 
foundland. In  1918  he  was  made  a 
baron.  He  wrote  for  this  Encyclo- 
pedia the  article  on  Newfoundland. 
&ee  PortraitGallery  of  Contributors. 
Morris,  SIR  DANIEL  (b.  1844). 
British  botanist.  Born  at  Loughor, 
Glamorganshire,  May  26,  1844,  he 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham,  the 
royal  college  of  science,  S.  Kensing- 
ton, and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
1877  he  became  assistant  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Ceylon, 
where  he  investigated  the  nature  of 
the  coffee-leaf  disease.  In  1879  he 
was  made  director  of  the  botanic  de- 
partment of  Jamaica,  and  in  1886 
became  assistant  director  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Kew.  He 
:  retired  in  1898  and 
was  knighted  in 
1903. 
Morris,  Gou- 

VERNEUR       (1752- 

1816).  American 
statesman.  Born 
at  Morrisania,  his 
father's  estate  in 
New  York,  Jan. 
31,  1752,  he  was 
descended  from 
one  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  who 
had  emigrated 
to  America  in 
1660.  His  father, 
Lewis  Morris  (1698-1762),  was  a 
New  York  judge,  his  mother  was 
of  a  Huguenot  family,  hence  his 
Christian  name.  He  was  educated 
in  New  York, 
and  became  a 
lawyer. 

Entering 
public  life  just 
when  the 
trouble  be- 
tween Britain 
and  her 
American 
colonies  be-  Gouverneur  Morris, 
gan,  Morris  American  statesman 
was  a  member  of  the  congress 
of  his  own  state,  and  of  that 
called  by  the  seceding  states  as  a 
whole.  Until  1783  he  was  continu- 
ally employed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Americans.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  reconciliation  with 
the  British  representatives  in  1778. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
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v.  nti"H  of   1787,  his  speeches  in- 
fluenced the  nature  of  the  amended 
.  .n  -i  1 1  u  t  i"ii,  the  final  form  of  which 
he  drafted. 

In  1789,  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  Morris  was  in 
Paris,  and  he  remained  in  Europe 
until  1798,  acting  for  two  years  as 
to  the  French  republic, 
and  at  other  times  reporting 
privately  on  European  affairs  to 
Washington.  From  1800-3  he 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
afterwards  chairman  of  the 
Canal  Commission.  He  died  Nov. 
6,  1816.  His  Diary  and  Letters, 
published  in  1888,  give  an  account 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  See  laves,  J.  Sparks, 
1832;  T.  Roosevelt,  1891. 

Morris,  SIB  LEWIS  (1833-1907) 
British  poet.  Born  in  Carmarthen, 
Jan.  23,  1833,  he  was  descended 
from  the  Welsh 
poet  and  anti- 
quary Lewis 
Morris  (1700- 
65).  Educated 
at  Sher  borne 
School  and 
Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  he 
won  the  uni- 
versity prize 
for  an  English 
essay  and 
It  was  whilst 
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became  a  barrister. 


practising  that  he  made  a  name  as 
a  poet  with  the  first  series  of  Songa 
of  Two  Worlds,  1871.  In  1876-77 
appeared  An  Epic  of  Hades,  which 
was  followed  by  Gwen,  a  dramatic 
poem,  1879 ;  Songs  Unsung,  1883 ; 
Gycia,  a  tragedy,  1886 ;  Songs 
of  Britain,  1887  ;  and  The  New 
Rambler,  1906.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  education  in  Wales. 
Knighted  in  1896,  he  died  Nov. 
12,  1907. 

Morris,  MARGARET.  British 
dancer  and  educationist.  A  follower 
of  the  ideals  of  Hellenic  dancing 
as  taught  by 
Raymond  and 
Isadora  Dun- 
can, she  be- 
came principal 
of  the  Mar- 

§aret  Morris 
c  h  o  o  1  of 
Dance,  Chel- 
sea, London. 
Her  educa- 
tional theory 
was  based  on  a 
synthesis  of  the  arts,  and  dancing, 
painting,  design,  singing,  musical 
composition,  and  dance  notation 
all  form  part  of  the  general  scheme. 
Morris,  THOMAS  (1821-1908). 
Scottish  golfer.  Bora  at  St. 
Andrews,  Fifeshire,  June  16,  1821, 
he  began  to  play  golf  at  six  years 
of  age.  In  1851  he  took  over  the 
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links  at  Prestwick  and  superin- 
tended the  laying  out  of  thio 
course.  It  was  while  he  was  at 
Prestwick  that 
the  Open 
Championship 
was  inaugur 
ated  in  1860. 
This  was  won 
by  him  in  1861, 
1862, 1864,  and 
1867.  Morris 
superintended 
the  laying  out 
of  the  courses 
at  Westward  Ho !,  Luffness,  Dor- 
noch,  Tain,  and  Muirfield.  In  1863 
he  was  made  custodian  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  at 
St.  Andrews.  On  the  occasion  of 


Thomas  Morris,  sent. 
Scottish  goiter 


By  cuurttiy  of  Emery  Walker 


his  75th  birthday  a  subscription 
was  raised  to  buy  him  an  annuity, 
which  resulted  in  £1,250  being 
subscribed.  He  retired  in  Sept., 
1903,  and  died  May  24,  1908.  See 
The  Life  of  Tom  Morris,  W.  W. 
Tulloch,  1907. 

His  son,  Thomas  Morris,  junior, 
born  at  Prestwick,  1851,  won  the 
open  championship  belt  outright 
by  winning  it  thrice  in  succession, 
1868-70,  and  won  the  open  cham- 
pionship trophy  again  in  1872. 
He  died  Dec.  25,  1875. 

Morris,  WILLIAM  (1834-96). 
British  poet.  He  was  born  March 
24,  1834,  at  Walthamstow,  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  bill-broker,  also 
William  Morris.  He  was  educated 
at  Marl  borough  College,  from  where 
he  went  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Attracted  by  the  High  Church 
movement,  he  intended  to  take 
orders;  but  at  Oxford  he  rapidly 
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passed  to  a  deeper  intercut  in  the 
art*  and  craft*,  and  the  making  of 
poetry.  He  met  Burne- Jones,  and 
Doth  worshipped  Rometti  from  afar. 
Thus  it  came  that  both  men,  rebel- 
ling like  the  pre-Raphaelites  against 
Greek  academism  in  art,  and 
against  the  Renaissance,  went  back 
to  the  Italian  primitives  and  the 
Gothic,  not  realizing  that  the 
mimicry  of  the  Gothic  was  just  as 
academic  as  mimicry  of  the  Greeks. 
Morris,  fascinated  by  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  spent  his  vigorous 
years  in  trying  to  replant  on 
modern  life  a  dead  thing.  More 
profitable,  however,  was  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  social  aims  of 
the  people. 

Becoming  possessed  of  an  in- 
come of  £900  a  year  on  coming  of 
age,  Morris  chose  art  as  his  career 
instead  of  the  Church.  After  his 
literary  venture,  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine,  he  came  up 
to  London  and  articled  himself  to 
Street,  the  architect,  at  whose 
office  he  met  his  lifelong  friend, 
Philip  Webb.  Soon  thereafter  he 
met  Rossetti,  but  the  rugged  per- 
sonality of  Morris  was  too  marked 
to  become  utterly  enslaved ;  and, 
while  Rossetti  urged  him  to  paint 
pictures,  Morris  kept  a  keener 
interest  in  architecture  and  the 
beautifying  of  things  in  common 
use.  Thus  early  he  revealed  his 
life-thought.  Just  as  he  weighed 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  by  the 
state  of  its  poor,  not  of  its  rich,  so 
he  judged  the  art  of  an  age  by  its 
craftsmanship,  rather  than  by  its 
genius  in  easel-pictures.  He  made 
one  great  blunder,  misled  by  Rus- 
kin,  in  attacking  machine-made 
things,  instead  of  demanding  fine 
craftsmanship  and  good  design  in 
machine-made  things. 

Morris  took  rooms  with  Burne- 
Jones  at  17,  Red  Lion  Square, 
where  he  began  at  once  the  art 
revolution  by  designing  furniture. 
In  1857  he  took  part  in  Rossetti's 
decorating  of  the  debating  hall  of 
the  Oxford  Union  with  tempera 
paintings  from  the  Morte  d' Arthur, 
work  which  was  soon  wrecked  by 
the  decay  of  the  material ;  it  was 
Morris's  foreground  of  sunflowers 
that  started  the  much-chaffed 
badge  of  the  Aesthetes.  In  April 
1859,  Morris  married  the  beautiful 
Jane  Burden.  Desiring  an  ideal 
home,  and  finding  an  orchard  and 
meadow  on  B*exley  Heath,  in  Kent, 
he  there  engaged  Philip  Webb  to 
build  him  the  famous  Red  House 
that  was  destined  to  revolutionise 
the  home  throughout  the  land : 
for  the  difficulty  of  getting  furni- 
ture to  suit  it  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Co.,  which 
undertook  the  beautifying  of  every- 
thing, from  the  wallpapers  and 
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stained-glass  windows  and  furni- 
ture to  the  cups  and  saucers,  dishes 
and  dog-irons. 

Illness  soon  compelled  Morris  to 
move  to  town :  and,  selling  the  Red 
House,  he  settled  in  an  old  house  in 
Queen  Street,  Bloomsbury,  in  1865. 
Morris  was  now  able  to  devote  his 
time  to  poetry  again,  and  com- 
posed his  epic,  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason,  1867,  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise, a  series  of  tales  from  Greek 
and  medieval  sources,  1868—70, 
and  Love  is  Enough,  1872,  and  was 
soon  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
poets  of  his  generation.  In  1871 
Morris,  with  Rossetti,  took  the 
beautiful  old  house  in  the  Thames 
valley  called  Kelmscott  Manor 
House.  The  very  charm  of  the 
place  made  him  fret  over  the  sordid 
lives  of  the  workpeople.  He  wrote 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  in 
1875,  the  year  of  the  break-up  of 
the  Morris  firm  and  also  of  his 
friendship  with  Rossetti. 

In  1871  he  went  to  Iceland ; 
in  1873  to  Italy  ;  and,  bored  by  the 
Renaissance,  back  to  Iceland  again. 
In  1878  Morris  went  to  live  in  his 
picturesque  house  at  Hammer- 
smith Mall  on  the  river's  edge. 
He  had  translated  the  Volsunga 
saga  with  Magnusson  in  1870 ;  in 
1876  appeared  his  Sigurd  the  Vol- 
sung.  About  1877  Morris  stepped 


Wood  Beyond  the  World,  The  Well 
at  the  World's  End,  The  Water 
of  the  Wondrous  Isles,  and  The 


Some  of  the  tunes  are  named  after 
their  places  of  origin  or  usage,  such 
as  the  Staines  Morris,  beginning  : 
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Sundering  Flood.  He  died  Oct.  3, 
1896.  See  Art;  Kelmscott  Press; 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Haidane  McFaii 
Bibliography.  Works,  24  vols., 
1 910-15  ;  The  Books  of  W.  M.,  H.  B. 
Forman,  1897  ;  A  Study  in  Clough, 
Arnold,  Rossetti  and  Morris,  A. 
Stopford  Brooke,  1908  ;  Lives,  A. 
Vallance,  1897  ;  J.  W.  Mackail,  2 
vols.,  1899  ;  A.  Noyes,  1909  ;  A. 
Clutton-Brock,  1914. 

Morris  Dance  (Span,  morisco, 
Moorish).  Popular  dance,  said  to 
have  been  acquired  from  the  Moors 
perhaps  on  the  return  of  John 
Gaunt  from  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  Tudor  times  it  was 
well  established  in  England  as  a 
festival  dance,  especially  on  May 
day,  and  refer-  -  -  -  - 
ences  to  it  abound 
in  English  litera- 
ture.  Stock 
characters  figur- 
ing in  the  dance 
around  the  may- 
pole were  Maid 
Marian  (q.v.),  fre- 
quently imper- 
sonated by  a  man, 


Morrison.  Mt.  of  Formosa,  the 
highest  point  in  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire. The  peak,  whose  alt.  is  vari- 
ously given  as  13,075,  13,800,  and 
14,272  ft.,  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Niitaka  range,  the  S.  portion 
of  the  mountainous  backbone  of 
the  island.  The  Japanese  name  is 
Niitaka -yama. 

Morrison,  ARTHUR  (b.  1863). 
British  novelist.  Born  Nov.  1, 1863, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, devotinsc  time  also  to  writing. 
In  1890  he  left  the  service  to 
write  for  The  National  Observer 
and  do  other  journalistic  work. 
His  reputation  was  made  with  his 
vivid  stories  of  life  in  the  east  end 


Morris  Dance.     A  figure  in  the  old  English   dance,  performed  by  the  Polesworth 
(Warwickshire)  Dancers.     Above,  sword  dance,  and  boy  riding  a  hobby  horse 


into  the  arena  of  politics  to  pre- 
vent England  from  interfering 
over  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  He 
was  soon  in  the  van  of  the  Socialist 
movement — a  movement  which,  as 
he  maintained,  by  revolution  alone 
could  rid  the  privileged  classes  of 
economic  power ;  in  1883  he  pub- 
licly declared  this  position. 

Of  Morris's  prose  romances,  the 
best-known  are  the  Dream  of 
John  Ball,  1888,  and  News  from 
Nowhere,  1891.  Having  mastered 
tapestries.  Morris  turned  to  print- 
ing. In  1888  he  decided  to  print  his 
prose  romance  The  House  of  the 
Wolfings,  and  in  1889  The  Roots 
of  the  Mountains  in  his  Kelmscott 
Press  Then  followed  other  prose 
romances,  The  Glittering  Plain,  The 


her  paramour,  her  jester,  Friar 
Tuck,  a  gentleman,  clown,  Bavian 
or  fool,  hobby-horse,  and  foreigners, 
perhaps  Moriscos  or  Moors. 

The  music  used  for  Morris  danc- 
ing differs  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, .and  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  in  using  old  popu- 
lar song  tunes  as  well  as  the  few  un- 
doubtedly genuine  Morris  tunes. 
The  majority  of  the  tunes  are  in 
2-4  or  4-4  time,  but  6-8  and  3-4 
are  not  unknown.  The  oldest  re- 
corded Morris  tune  is  found  in 
Arbeau's,  or  Tabourot's  Orcheso- 
graphie,  1589,  and  runs  as  follows  : 


of  London,  Tales  of  Mean  Streets, 

1894,   and  A  Child  of  the  Jago. 

1896.    Later  novels  include  the  de 

tective  stories, 

Adventures  of 

Martin  Hewitt, 

1896;  Cunning 

Murrell,  1900; 

The  Red   Tri- 
angle,      1903 ; 

and     Green 

Ginger,     1909. 

An    authority 

on  Oriental 

art,    Morrison 

also       wrote  xmteii 

The  Painters  of  Japan,  1911. 

Morrison, 
GEORGE  ERNEST 
(1862-1920). 
British  journal- 
ist. Born  at  Gee- 
long,  Victoria, 
the  son  of  Dr. 
G.  Morrison, 
principal  of  Gee  - 
H  long  College,  he 
was  educated  at 


Arthur  Morrison, 
British  author 


G.  E.  Morrison, 
British  journalist 


Melbourne  Uni- 
versity.  In  1882 
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lir    -lnppi-,1  a-  an    "iilinai  y  -ram. m 
ti>  the  South  Sea  I   lands  to  investi- 
gate tin-  1 1  a  (lie  ill  natives,  writing  a 
n  this  ev  il  to  'I'hr 

Mell.oume  .\ue.  Then  he  journeyed 
,\  <;uiin-:i,  \\horo  he  was 
hailly  wounded  in  an  encounter 
\Mth  natives.  After  recovery  ho 
-tin lied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
taking  his  degrees  in  1887.  Further 
travels  followed,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  England,  he  became  asso- 

with  The  Times. 

In  1897  Morrison  proceeded  to 
Peking  as  resident  correspondent 
for  Tin-  Times,  and  in  1900  took 
an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
legations  during  the  Boxer  rising. 
He  represented  his  paper  at  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  Japanese 
into  Port  Arthur,  sending  the  first 
authoritative  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian surrender,  and  at  the  Ports- 
mouth peace  conference,  1905.  In 
1907  and  1910  he  made  long  jour- 
neys across  China.  Up  to  1912  his 
telegrams  and  letters  were  a  fea- 
ture of  The  Times.  In  that  year  he 
became  political  adviser  to  the  first 

g-esident  of  the  Chinese  republic. 
e   died   at   Sidmouth,    May   30, 
1920.   His  published  works  include 
An  Australian  in  China,   1895. 

Morrison,  ROBERT  (1782-1834). 
British  missionary.  He  was  born 
at  Morpeth  of  Scottish  parentage, 
Jan.  5,  1782, 
and  in  1807 
was  sent  by 
the  L.M.S.  as 
a  missionary 
to  Canton. 
Two  years 
later  he  be- 
came an  offi- 
cial translator 


to  the  East  India  Company.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese, 
prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  at  Malacca.  He 
died  at  Canton,  Aug.  1,  1834. 

Morriston.  River  of  Ross-shire 
and  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  It 
rises  near  Loch  Cluny  and  falls 
into  Loch  Ness  at  Invermorriston 
in  Inverness-shire.  Its  length  is 
19  m.  The  beautiful  district 
through  which  it  flows  is  known  as 
Glen  Morriston.  Morriston  is  also 
the  name  of  an  industrial  suburb  of 
Swansea,  at  one  time  a  separate 
village  It  has  a  station  on  the 
CJ.W.  Rly.  and  ia  2  m.  from  the 
town  proper  in  a  N.E.  direction. 
See  Swansea 

Morristown.  Town  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Morris  co.  On  the  Whippany 
river,  22  m.  by  rly.  VV.  of  Newark, 
it  is  served  by  the  New  Jersey  and 


Pennsylvania  and  other  rlys.,  and 
is  hiri/ely  a  residential  district  for 

N'ru         YOI!.        buSinOH*       |>eop|r  III 

the   Mighbowhood   i-<  "in-  of  the 

largest    hospital-,    for    the    iii.-ane    m 

the  U.S.A.  Settled  about  1710, 
M'iinstown  was  incorporated  in 
1865.  Twice  during  the  Revolution 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington. Pop.  12,500. 

Morris  Tube.  Mechanical 
arrangement  which  permits  of 
small  bore  cartridges  being  fired 
from  a  rifle  of  larger  calibre.  It 
thus  provides  a  means  whereby 
practice  with  the  weapon  may  be 
obtained  at  short  ranges  and  at 
much  less  cost  than  if  the  full  sized 
ammunition  were  used.  It  consists 
of  a  rifled  steel  tube  which  is  fitted 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  In  the 
British  army  it  was  widely  used 
with  the  service  rifle,  until  it  was 
displaced  by  the  miniature  rifle. 
See  Musketry ;  Rifle. 

Morrow,  GEORGE  (b.  1869). 
Irish  artist  and  illustrator.  Born  in 
Belfast,  he  studied  in  that  city, 
London,  and  Paris.  He  was  princi- 
pally known  as  a  contributor  to 
Punch,  in  which  journal  some  of 
his  most  humorous  skits  on  con- 
temporary life  appeared.  He  also 
worked  for  many  other  magazines 
in  various  veins  of  sentiment,  and 
illustrated  books  of  many  types. 

Morse,  SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE 
(1791-1872).  American  inventor. 
Born  April  27,  1791,  and  graduat- 
ing at  Yale  in 
1810,  he  early 
showed  artistic 
ability  and 
came  to  study 
art  in  England 
with  Allston 
and  Benjamin 
West,  exhibit- 
ing at  the  R.A. 
in  1813.  Two 
yenrs  later 
he  returned  to 


S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
American  inventor 

New    York    and 


settled  down  as  a  portrait  painter. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  first 
president  of  the  national  academy 


Morriston 


The  Scottish  river  where  it  descends  into 
Loch  Ness  at  Invermorriston 


of  design.      Interested  in  acience. 
he  experimented  in  the  phenomena 

'.I  «  |i  i  trirjt y.  r»n<l  '-i.riccived  'he 
Og  it  an  a  mean*  of 
communication,  with  the  result 
that  in  1835  he  produced  a  tele- 
graph  at  New  York  university, 
naif  a  mil  •  in  length.  A  pubuc 
exhibition  01  his  invention  in  1837 
led  to  his  association  with  the 
New  Jersey  firm  of  Vail. 

Unable  to  interest  American  or 
European  governments  in  his  in- 
vention, for  some  years  he  devoted 
his  time  and  means  to  perfecting  it. 
At  last,  in  1843,  Congress  voted 
money  for  a  line  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore,  and  the  following 
year  the  first  telegraph  message, 
reading ;  "  What  hath  God 
wrought  ?  "  was  dispatched  from 
the  capital,  May  24,  1844.  Morse 
helped  to  introduce  daguerreotyp- 
ing  into  America,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  Atlantic  cable.  He  died 
at  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  See 
Life,  S.  I.  Prime,  1875  ;  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  his  letters  and  journals, 
ed.  E.  8.  Morse,  1914. 

Morse  Code.  System  of  signals 
for  the  telegraphic  transmission  of 
alphabetic  letters,  numerals,  punc- 
tuation marks,  and  conventional 
phrases.  The  original  code,  de- 
vised in  1837  in  collaboration  with 
Alfred  Vail,  was  introduced  by 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  for  use  with  his  self- 
recording  telegraph.  A  revised 
code,  issued  in  1844,  and  now  dis- 
tinguished as  the  American  Morse, 
is  still  in  local  use  within  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada.  It  allocates 
to  the  letters  most  frequently 
used  the  shortest  signals. 

In  1851  an  international  con- 
ference compiled  a  code,  partly 
from  the  American  and  partly  from 
three  other  systems.  This  inter- 
national or  continental  code  is 
now  used  in  all  other  lands,  as  well 
as  in  ocean-telegraphy,  both  cable 
and  wireless.  It  is  the  Morse  code 
as  used  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  avoids  the  five  American  spaced- 
dot  signals,  and  distinguishes  the 
letter  signals  by 
limiting  the  ele- 
ments to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four,  the 
numeral  signals 
and  punctuation 
signals  being  uni- 
formly composed 
of  five  and  six 
elements  respec- 
tively. Although 
Morse  is  called 
the  dot-and-dash 
system,  the  two 
symbols  are 
not  necessarily 
short  and  long 
in  transmission. 
They  may  repre- 
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sent  uniform  needle-deflections  to 
left  and  right  of  a  median  line,  and 
in  the  siphon  recorder  used  on  long 
distance  cables  are  printed  in  a  con- 
tinuous zig-zag  from  side  to  side. 

In  British  army  signalling — with 
flags,  lamps,  and  heliographs — the 
international  alphabet  is  used,  the 
dash  being  thrice  the  length  of  the 
dot.  Some  of  the  numeral -signals 
are  shortened  for  the  purpose  of 
repetition.  See  Code  ;  Signalling. 


A      -    — 

<:       —    - 

c  —  - 

0  —  -  • 

E    - 

f    -  -  — 

—    — 

H     -  .  . 

1  -  - 

J    -   —   . 


M    _    _ 


Long 


Morse  Code.     Alphabet, 
numerals,  and  punctua- 
tion symbols  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom 


Morshansk.  Town  of  Russia, 
in  the  govt.  of  Tambov.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Tsna  and  the  Moscow- 
Orenburg  Rly.,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Tam- 
bov. The  chief  industries  are  brew- 
ing and  the  making  of  tallow,  soap, 
hydromel,  spirits  of  wine ;  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  in  grain, 
cattle,  salt,  and  iron.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  sect  called 
Skoptsy  (eunuchs).  Pop.  32,000. 

Mortagne.  Town  of  France. 
In  the  dept.  of  Orne,  it  crowns  a 
steep  hill,  25  m.  E.  of  Alenson. 
The  lofty  tower  of  the  fine  Gothic 
church,  which  was  built  in  the 
15th-16th  centuries,  collapsed  in 
1890.  Textiles  and  gloves  are 
manufactured.  Pop.  4,000. 

Mortality  (Lat.  mors,  death). 
Literally,  the  state  of  being  mortal. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  death  rate,  e.g.  the  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  is  very  heavy. 
Tables  of  mortality  consist  of 
figures  showing  the  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  of  a  given 
age  who  will  die  each  year.  Bills 
of  mortality  are  abstracts  from 
parish  registers  showing  the  number 
of  persons  who  died  in  the  parish 
during  certain  periods.  These  were 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
See  Death  Rate  ;  Infant  Mortality. 

Mortal  Sin.  Term  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  moral  theology 
for  sins  necessarily  and  immediately 
fatal  to  spiritual  life  unless  sin- 
cerely confessed,  repented  of,  and 
pardoned.  Sins  of  a  lesser  degree 
are  known  as  venial  ones.  Mortal 


sin  has  been  defined  as  a  direct  and 
wilful  transgression  against  some 
known  command  of  God,  either  by 
omission  or  commission.  Seven 
sins  are  reckoned  as  mortal  or 
deadly,  i.e.  pride,  avarice,  lust, 
envy,  gluttony,  anger,  and  sloth. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is 
held  that  mortal  sin  can  only  be 
forgiven  by  absolution  after  con- 
fession, while  venial  sins  are  for- 
given by  simple  contrition  and  by 
a  renewal  of 
grace  through 

"        =(B^aksign,     Holy      Com- 

_       -   (Hyphen).         munion      or 

otherwise.      See 

•  (Full  stop).  Mortar  Mix- 

•-        •  (Comma).  ar.  MIX 

:  (Colon).  ture  of  lime  and 

Short  sand>  etc->   and 

—        -  —  I .     water,    used   in 

.         -  -  —  2.  building   opera- 

_  3.  tions.    Ordinary 

-----  +•  mortar  for  brick 

5.  building      c  o  n- 

_  -  -  -  .  6.  gigts   of   freshly 

—  -  -  -  7-  burnt  lime  and 

—  -  -  clean  sharp  sand 
_  -  9 •  or  grjt}  without 

~      ~  earthy     matter 

and  mixed  with  clean  water,  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  of  lime  to 
three  parts  of  sand  or  grit.  It 
may  be  made  stronger  by  reducing 
the  quantity  of  sand  or  grit. 
For  fine-jointed,  ashlar  masonry, 
mason's  putty,  formed  of  slaked 
lime  and  water,  is  often  used. 


Cement  mortar  consists  of  one 
parfc  Portland  cement  to  two 
parts  sand  or  equal  parts  of  cement 
and  sand,  and  is  used  where  extra 
strength  or  superior  weather-resis- 
tance is  required,  as  in  arches, 
chimney-stacks,  warehouse,  qua}7, 
and  dock  construction,  and  works 
of  civil  engineering  generally, 
especially  when  the  structure  is  to 
harden  under  water.  The  obvious 
reason  for  prescribing  clean  sharp 
sand  is  that  impurities  prevent 
adhesion  of  the  lime  to  the  sand 
grains,  while  the  sharpness  affords 
a  better  grip  than  would  smooth 
or  rounded  particles.  Also,  if 
the  sand  is  not  clean,  the  mortar 
is  liable  to  premature  decay.  See 
Adobe;  Building;  Cement;  Lime; 
Masonry. 

Mortar.  Smooth- bored  and 
muzzle-loading  cannon,  designed 
to  throw  shot  or  shell  short  dis- 
tances at  high  angles  of  elevation. 
The  older  mortars  were  made 
of  thick  metal,  had  very  short 
barrels,  and  were  mounted  on 
strong  frames  called  mortar  beds. 
The  range  was  altered  by  varying 
the  charge.  The  term  mortar  came 
into  prominent  use  again  in  1914 
when  the  Germans  used  a  21  cm. 
piece  (8-27  in.)  throwing  a  262  Ib. 
shell  8,400  yards;  the  weight  of 


gun  and  carriage  was  only  97  cwt. 
They  had  also  a  28  cm.  (11  '2  in.) 
piece  which  was  called  a  mortar, 
though  the  correct  designation  of 
both  weapons  is  howitzer  (q.v.). 
See  Trench  Mortar. 

Mortara.  Town  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Pavia.  It  stands  on  the 
Arbogna  river,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Milan, 
and  is  an  important  rly.  junction, 
with  iron  works  and  factories  for 
making  hats,  cheese,  and  machinery. 
Its  o!d  church  contains  some 
notable  paintings.  On  March  21, 
1849,  the  Austrian  s  defeated  the 
Sardinians  here.  Pop.  10,500. 

Mortara  Case,  THE.  Diplo- 
matic incident  caused  by  the 
alleged  abduction  of  a  Jewish  child 
in  1858.  Edgar  Mortara,  son  of  a 
Bologna  Jew,  waa  baptized  Jan. 
24,  1858,  when  five  or  six  years  old, 
by  his  Christian  nurse,  who  thought 
that  an  illness  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  The  archbishop  of  Bologna 
thereupon  claimed  the  child  as  a 
Christian,  took  him  away  from  the 
parents,  June  23,  and  concealed 
his  whereabouts.  England,  France, 
and  Prussia  made  representation 
to  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1859,  but  he 
refused  to  interfere,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  himself  had 
adopted  the  lad,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Edgar  Mortara  until  1870, 
when  the  Italians  entered  Rome 
and  found  him  in  a  seminary.  He 
refused  to  revert  to  Judaism,  and 
eventually  became  an  Augustinian 
monK  and  an  able  preacher.  See 
The  True  Story  of  the  Jewish  Boy, 
Edgar  Mortara,  1860. 

Mortarboard.  Academic  cap, 
also  called  cater  (i.e.  four-cornered 
cap  or  trencher).  It  consists  of  a 
^ — m^ ram  skull  cap  sur- 
mounted  by  a 
stiff,  square 
cloth  -covered 
board  and  silk 
tassel,  and 
derives  its 
popular  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  square  board  with  a 
handle  used  by  bricklayers.  It 
originated  in  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal biretum,  or  barret  cap,  the 
ridged  sutures  of  which  were 


Mortarboard  as  worn 
at  universities 


Mortar  employed  in   old   warfare, 

with  large  shot,  which  was  fitted 

with  handles  for  carrying 
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omphani*ed  until  it  was  nearly 
square  with  a  flat  top ;  this  Bur- 
face  was  enlarged  and  the  biretiim 
became  th«  square  cap  of  th- 
li-h  high  churchmen  of  the  17th 
rfiitury.  In  the  18th  century  the 
WHS  stitfrned  \\itli  \voodor 
rnnllioard  and  a  tassel  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  ornamental 
knot.  See  Cap. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  THE.  Name  of 
hc\ii:;l  works  in  verse  and  prosa 
(•mlmclyinr;  the  medieval  legends  nj 
Kiii<.'  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
tl><>  Hound  Table.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  compilation, 
mainly  from  French  sources,  com- 
pleted by  Sir  Thomas  Malory  in 
1470,  and  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1485.  Malory  s  woi-k,  of  deep 
intrinsic  interest,  is  remarkable  for 
its  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  more  notable  features  of  the 
Arthurian  story,  the  loves  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  and  the 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  the 
finest  extant  example  of  15th  cent- 
ury English  prose,  a  foundation 
stone  of  English  prose  fiction,  and 
proved  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
Spenser,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, William  Morris,  and  Alfred 
Tennyson,  whose  Idylls  of  the 
King  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
based  upon  it.  See  Arthur ; 
Elaine  ;  Malory ;  Tennyson. 

Bibliography.  Le  morte  Arthur, 
ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  1864,  and 
J.  D.  Bruce,  1903;  Morte  D'Arthur, 
Malory's,  ed.  J.  Gollancz,  1900 ; 
E.  Strachey,  1898,  repr.  1904  ;  E. 
Rhys,  1909 ;  and  H.  O.  Sommer, 
with  essay  by  A.  Lang,  1889-91  ; 
The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  A. 
Nutt,  1888 ;  Survey  of  Arthurian 
Romance,  J.  L.  Weston,  1905;  Vul- 
gate Version  of  the  Arthurian  Ro- 
mances, ed.  from  MSS.  in  British 
Museum,  with  index,  H.  O.  Sommer, 
1908-16;  Structure  of  Le  Livre 
d'Artus,  H.  O.  Sommer,  1914. 

Mortgage.  In  English  law,  the 
creation  in  property  of  an  interest 
which  is  to  cease  when  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  usually  with  in- 
terest, is  paid  on  a  certain  date. 
When  the  owner  of  land,  lease- 
hold, freehold,  or  copyhold,  wishes 
to  borrow  money  on  the  security 
of  his  land,  he  usually  does  so  by 
way  of  mortgage. 

The  nature  of  the  transaction  it, 
thus :  the  borrower  (mortgagor) 
executes  a  deed  conveying  the 
land  to  the  lender  (mortgagee), 
and  agrees  to  pay  back  the  money 
with  interest  at  an  agreed  rate  in 
six  months.  At  Common  Law,  if 
he  did  not  repay  on  the  given  date, 
he  had  no  right  to  repay  subse- 
quently ;  that  is,  the  mortgagee 
became  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
property.  But  the  court  of  equity 
interfered,  and  would,  even  after 
the  six  months  had  elapsed,  allow 


the  borrower  to  repay  the 
piil,  interest,  and  costs,  and  compel 
the  mortgagee  to  reconvey  the 
property.  As  a  rule,  the  mortgagee 
does  not  enter  into  possession  of 
that  property,  but  if  ho  does  he  is 
compelled  to  account  to  the  mort- 
gagor for  all  the  rents  and  profits 
ne  receives,  and  is  in  no  cirrum 
stances  allowed  to  make  profit 
beyond  his  principal,  interest,  and 
costs,  and  anything  ho  has  neces- 
sarily spent  in  repairs,  etc. 

A  mortgagee  who  wants  his 
money  must  give  three  months' 
notice.  After  such  notice  is  given 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  if  the 
money  is  not  repaid,  the  mortgagee 
can  either  ( 1 )  sell  the  property  and 
repay  himself,  handing  over  the 
balance  to  the  mortgagor ;  or  (2) 
foreclose.  To  foreclose  means  to 
obtain  an  order  from  the  court 
that,  unless  the  mortgagor  pays  up 
within  a  fixed  time,  he  shall  lose  all 
rights  to  redeem,  so  that  the  land, 
etc.,  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  mortgagee.  If  the  mortgagee 
sells,  and  the  property  does  not 
realize  enough  to  pay  the  principal, 
interest,  and  costs  of  sale,  he  can 
sue  the  mortgagor  for  the  balance. 
During  and  after  the  Great  War 
Acts  of  Parliament  restricted  the 
power  to  call  in  mortgages  and  to 
raise  the"  rate  of  interest  thereon 
above  a  certain  figure.  See  J-and 
Laws ;  Rent  Restriction. 

Mort  Homme.  Hill  of  France, 
in  the  dept.  of  Meuse.  It  is  968  ft. 
high,  and  stands  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Verdun.  In  March,  1916,  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  storm  it  by  frontal 
attacks  and  to  take  it  in  flank,  but 
were  defeated  with  enormous 
losses.  Another  attack  on  April  9 
also  failed,  but  in  May  a  renewal  of 
it  brought  about  a  French  with- 
drawal. The  hill  was  retaken  by 
the  French  on  Aug.  20.  See  Verdun, 
Battles  of. 

Mortification.  Death  of  a 
limited  portion  of  tissue.  The  term 
gangrene  (q.v.)  is  more  often  used. 

Mortification  (Lat.  mortuus, 
dead ;  facer e,  to  make).  In  Scots 
law,  a  gift  of  land  made  inalienably 
for  ecclesiastical  or  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  word  is  also  applied  to 
lands  so  given,  and  to  funds  or 
institutions  supported  from  the 
revenues  therefrom.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  mortmain  (q.v.). 

Mortillet,  Louis  LAURENT  GA- 
BRIEL DE  (1821-98).  French  an- 
thropologist and  zoologist.  Born  at 
Meylan,  Isere,  Aug.  29,  1821,  he 
studied  in  Paris.  The  propaganda 
of  a  newspaper  which  he  acquired 
led,  after  the  1848  revolution,  to  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment.  To  elude 
this  he  resided  abroad,  mostly  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Work  at 


the  Ocneva  natural  history  museum 
induced  him  to  study  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  Returning  to  Paris, 
1864,  he  became  in  1868  curator  of 
the  St.  Germain  museum.  He  died 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Sept.  25, 
1898,  having  written  a  number  of 
books  on  antiquarian  subjects. 

Mortimer.  Famous  English 
family.  Of  Norman  origin,  th.- 
name  is  taken  from  Mortemer, 
their  home  in  Normandy.  Ralph  dr; 
Mortimer  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England  and  ob- 
tained a  good  deal  of  land  in  the 
border  counties,  where  the  name  is 
still  perpetuated  by  Mortimer's 
Cross  and  Cleobury  Mortimer.  In 
1086,  according  to  Domesday,  he 
had  land  in  eleven  counties,  and  his 
successors,  whose  chief  stronghold 
was  first  Wigmore  Castle  and  later 
Ludlow  Castle,  were  equally  power- 
ful. One  of  them,  Roger  Mortimer, 
helped  to  win  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham  for  Henry  III,  and  another 
Roger  obtained  by  marriage  great 
estates  in  Ireland.  The  latter  was 
the  baron  who,  the  lover  of  Isa- 
bella, helped  to  overthrow  her  hus- 
band, Edward  II.  In  1328  he  was 
made  earl  of  March  and,  after  his 
death  as  a  traitor,  his  title  and 
estates  were  restored  to  his  grand- 
son, Edmund.  He  married  Phi- 
lippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  Mortimers  were 
thus  members  of  the  group  hi  whom 
the  succession  to  the  crown  lay. 
The  house  became  extinct  when  the 
5th  earl  died  in  1425.  See  March, 
Earl  of ;  Wigmore. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  BATTLE  OF. 
Fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  Feb.  2,  1461.  Mortimer's 
Cross  is  near  Wigmore  in  Hereford- 
shire. Edward  of  York,  afterwards 
King  Edward  IV,  was  then  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  and  the  Yorkist 
disaster  at  Wakefield  encouraged 
the  Lancastrian  lords  to  collect 
against  him.  The  details  of  the 
engagement  are  lost,  but  it  ended 
in  a  Yorkist  victory.  Owen  Tudor 
was  one  of  the  captives  executed 
by  Edward  after  the  battle. 

Mortlake.  Parish  and  village  of 
Surrey.  England.  It  stands  on  the 
Thames,  1|  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Rich- 
mond, with  a  station  on  the  I ..  & 
S.W.  Rly.  The  chief  building  is 
S.  Mary's  Church.  A  noted  boating 
resort  and  the  finishing  point  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race, 
Mortlake  was  at  one  time  cele- 
brated for  its  tapestries,  a  factory, 
said  to  be  the  first  in  England,  hav- 
ing been  set  up  here  in  1616.  It  is 
now  chiefly  concerned  with  brew- 
ing and  malting.  Mortlake  House 
wag  long  a  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  Pop. 
16,300. 
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Mortlake  Ware.  Enamelled 
delft  and  stoneware.  It  was  manu- 
factured at  Mortlake  between  1764 
and  1820.  Under  Wagstaffe,  and 
then  Wisker,  fine  landscape  and  fig- 
ure painting  was  applied  to  punch- 
bowls, panels,  etc.  See  Pottery. 

Mortmain  (Fr.  mort,  dead ; 
main,  hand).  Term  used  for  land 
that  cannot  be  alienated  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  dead  hand. 
In  England  in  early  times  a  great 
deal  of  land  was  given  by  the  kings 
to  religious  corporations.  This  pro- 
cess was  disliked  by  the  great 
nobles,  and  was  inequitable,  mainly 
because,  as  the  corporations  never 
died,  the  land  in  question  never 
paid  the  dues,  which  were  the 
medieval  equivalent  of  the  modern 
death  duties.  Consequently,  in 
1279,  a  law  called  the  statute  of 
mortmain  prohibited  "  any  person 
whatsoever,  religious  or  other,  to 
buy  or  sell,  or  under  colour  of  any 
gift,  term,'  or  other  title,  to  receive 
from  anyone  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  such 
lands  and  tenements  should  come 
into  mortmain." 

This  law  was  designed  to  check 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  church, 
for  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  con- 
veying lands  to  the  church,  the  con- 
veyance being  accompanied  by  a 
private  bargain  allowing  control  to 
remain  with  the  grantor  and  his 
heirs,  who  thus  avoided  feudal  dues. 
Later  statutes  of  mortmain  were 
designed  to  close  the  loopholes  of 
evasion  in  the  original  enactment. 

Under  the  Mortmain  and  Charit- 
able Uses  Act,  1888,  which  re- 
pealed all  the  old  statutes  and 
partly  re-enacted  them,  no  land  or 
interest  in  land  may  be  acquired 
by  a  corporation  except  under 
specific  licence  from  the  crown  or 
by  virtue  of  some  statute.  See 
Land  Laws. 

Morton,  EARL  OF.  Scottish 
title  borne  since  1458  by  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  Douglas.  One  of  the 
family,  James  (d.  1430),  was  called 
lord  of  Dalkeith,  and  his  descend- 
ant, another  James,  was  made 
Lord  Aberdour  and  earl  of  Morton 
in  1458,  the  year  when  he  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  King  James  I. 
The  3rd  earl  had  no  sons,  but  his 
daughter  married  a  Douglas  who 
became  the  4th  earl  and  figures  in 
history  as  the  regent  Morton.  Upon 
his  execution  the  earldom  was  given 
to  a  Maxwell,  but  before  long  the 
earldom  was  restored  to  a  Douglas. 
•  William,  earl  of  Morton  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I,  was  lord 
treasurer  of  Scotland.  To  obtain 
funds  for  the  king's  cause,  he  sold 
Dalkeith  to  the  Scott  family,  ob- 
taining a  grant  of  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  This  was 
contested,  but  the  islands  were 
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kept  by  the  earls  until  about  1750, 
when  they  were  sold  to  Baron 
Dundas,  ancestor  of  the  marquess 
of  Zetland.  James  (d.  1768) 
became  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  earl  still  retains 
Aberdour,  in  Fifeshire,  for  cen- 
turies the  property  of  the  family, 
and  his  eldest  son  is  known  as  Lord 
Aberdour.  The  numbering  of  the 
earls  is  uncertain.  See  Douglas. 

Morton,  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  4TH 
EARL  OF  (c.  1526-81).  Scottish 
statesman.  A  son  of  Sir  George 
Douglas,  he 
owed  his  earl- 
dom to  his 
wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daugh- 
ter of  the  3rd 
earl.  In  1553 
he  succeeded 
to  the  title 
and  estates, 
and  was  soon 
a  prominent 
figure  in  that  stormy  time.  He  was 
made  lord  chancellor,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  arranged  tho  murder 
of  Eizzio  ;  later,  too,  he  was 
among  the  queen's  enemies,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  her 
defeat  at  Langside.  In  1572  he 
was  made  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
crushed  the  last  efforts  of  Mary's 
friends.  After  a  short  period  of 
enforced  retirement,  he  recovered 
his  influence  over  the  young  king, 
and  retained  power  until  1580, 
when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  having  shared  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  Found  guilty  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  maiden  (q.v.),  his 
own  invention,  June  2,  1581. 

Morton,  JOHN  (c.  1420-1500). 
English  prelate.  Born  in  Dorset, 
he  wan  educated  at  Cerne  Abbey, 
in  that  county,  and  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  became  an  eccle- 
siastical lawyer,  and  was  active  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  After  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  Morton  submitted  to 
Edward  IV,  and  thenceforward  his 
rise  was  rapid.  In  1473  he  was 
made  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
1479  bishop  of  Ely.  On  Edward's 
death  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Richard  III,  but  he  escaped 
from  Brecon  and  joined  the  exiled 
Richmond,  the  future  Henry  VII, 
in  Flanders.  After  Henry  obtained 
the  crown,  he  made  Morton  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  lord 
chancellor.  Created  a  cardinal  in 
1493,  he  remained  the  king's  chief 
counsellor  until  his  death  at  Knole, 
in  Kent,  Sept.  15,  1500.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  by  Morton's  Dyke, 
which  he  built  from  Wisbech  to 
Peterborough,  and  by  Morton's 
Fork,  a  fiscal  device  for  extracting 
money  from  both  rich  and  poor. 
See  Life,  R.  I.  Woodhouse,  1895. 


Morton,  JOHN  CHALMERS  (1821- 
88).  British  agriculturist.  Born 
July  1,  1821,  the  son  of  John 
Morton,  agriculturist,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh.  In  1838  he 
assisted  his  father  on  the  Whitfield 
example  farm,  Glos.,  and  from 
1844  until  his  death  was  editor  of 
The  Agricultural  Gazette.  For  a 
time,  in  1854,  he  conducted  the 
classes  in  agriculture  in  Edinburgh 
University,  and  was  an  inspector 
under  the  land  commissioners.  He 
died  at  Harrow,  May  3,  1888. 
Morton's  works  include  A  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Agriculture  ed.  ]  855,  and 
Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,  1861. 
He  edited  Arthur  Young's  Farmer's 
Calendar,  1861-62,  reissued  as  The 
Farmer's  Calendar,  1870. 

Morton,  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
GREEN  (1819-68).  American  den- 
tist. Born  at  Charlton,  Massachu- 
setts, he  qualified  as  a  dentist  at 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  also  studied  medicine 
at  Harvard.  He  invented  a  new 
way  of  attaching  artificial  teeth  to 
plates,  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame 
lay  in  his  use  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a 
local  anaesthetic  for  the  extraction 
of  teeth  and  other  dental  opera- 
tions. Morton  received  the  Mont- 
yon  prize  in  1852  for  his  discovery, 
which  was  first  used  in  1846,  and 
was  offered  £20,000  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  for  the  patent. 
Morton  refused  the  offer  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  litigation. 

Mortuary  (late  Lat.  morlmrium, 
from  mortuus,  dead).  In  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
place  for  the  reception  of  dead 
bodies,  pending  burial.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  various 
Public  Health  Acts  of  1875,  1878, 
and  1897.  local  authorities  can  be 
required  by  the  local  government 
board  to  provide  mortuaries  where 
dead  bodies  can  be  received  for 
purposes  of  identification,  inquest, 
or  post-mortem  examination.  In 
the  metropolis  mortuaries  are  pro- 
vided by  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  and  the  city  corporation. 

In  ecclesiastical  law  a  mortuary 
was  a  fee  customarily  paid  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  had  resided.  A  statute  of  Henry 
VIII,  1530,  still  unrepealed,  fixed 
the  amount  of  mortuaries,  the 
maximum  sum  payable  being  10s. 
on  estates  exceeding  £40  in  value. 
Morvan,  LE.  Mountain  dist.  of 
France,  lying  in  the  depts.  of 
Nievre,  Cote-d'Or,  Yonne  and 
Saone-et-Loire.  The  chain  of  hills, 
with  Bois-du-Roi  (2,960  ft.)  and 
Mt.  Beuvray  (2,690  ft. )  as  its  chief 
points,  is  mostly  of  gneiss  and 
granite  formations,  and  is  covered 
with  beech  and  chestnut  forests. 
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MOSAIC 


Mosaic  from  ancient  Rome,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  sacrificial  rites  at  an  altar,  probably  by  a  tomb 


Morveau,  Louis  BERNAKD  GUY- 
TON  DB  (1737-1816).  French 
chemist.  Born  Jan.  14,  1737,  at 
Dijon,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
avocat-g^neral  to  the  parlement 
of  Dijon,  1755-82.  His  main 
interest,  however,  was  science,  and 
he  taught  chemistry  at  Dijon  for 
15  years.  In  1772  he  published  his 
Digressions  Academiques.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  introduced  fumiga- 
tion as  a  safeguard  against  conta- 
gion. Giving  up  the  law  in  1782,  he 
began,  with  Lavoisier  and  others, 
the  great  work  on  chemical  nomen- 
clature, the  first  volume  of  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Chimie  being  pub- 
lished in  1786.  Elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  1791,  and 
to  the  Convention,  1792,  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1816. 

Morvi.  Native  State  and  town 
of  India  in  the  Gujarat  district  of 
Bombay  Presidency.  Its  area  is  822 
sq.  m.  The  town  h  35  in.  from 
Rajkot,  on  the  bank  of  the  Machhu, 
where  the  river  is  bridged.  Pop. 
dist., 90,000;  town,  15,000. 

Mosaic  (Low  Lat.  mu-saifiis 
belonging  to  the  Muses,  artistic). 
Term  applied  (1)  to  the  tesselated 
work  in  ancient  Roman  pavements, 
and  (2)  to  classical  and  medieval 
decorations  executed  with  inlaid 
cubes  of  various  stones,  mctals.and 
ulnss.  Mosaic  was  derived  from 
Hellenistic  art.  Its  principal  use  in 
Roman  times  was  to  imitate  col- 
oured woollen  carpets  spread  on 
pavements.  The  early  Christians, 
searching  for  a  technique  capable 
of  producing  images  resplendent  in 
li»lit  and  colour,  found  it  in 
mosaics  of  melted  coloured  glass 
and  squares  of  gold.  In  the  Con- 
etantinian  period  inlaid  marbles  of 


various  sizes  (opits  sectile)  and  frag- 
ments of  marble  and  hard  stone 
(opus  alexandrinum),  put  together 
so  as  to  form  a  geometrical  design, 
were  largely  employed  for  mural 
decoration. 

As  the  technique  was  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  glass  and  ena- 
mel, the  art  was  no  longer  confined 
to  geometrical  patterns,  but  took 
the  place  of  pictorial  fresco  decora- 
tion. These  pictures  in  mosaic  were 
entirely  restricted  to  the  interiors  of 
Constautinian  basilicas  ;  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  or  13th  century  that 
they  began  to  appear  on  the  facades. 


Fine  interior  mosaics  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  are  preserved  in  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  and  the  baptistery 
of  8.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  and  in 
the  churches  at  Ravenna.  In  the 
baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  at  Ra- 
venna the  mosaics  of  the  cupola 
and  drum  arc  esteemed  the  most 
complete  and  best  preserved  of  all 
baptistery  mosaics.  Those  of  S. 
Mark's,  Venice,  are  notable.  The 
remains  of  fine  medieval  mosaics 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor,  Westminster  Abbey. 

In    all    Byzantine    architecture 

Iq.v.)    mosaic    is    the    recognized 

_^__^^_^_    decoration      for 


Mosaic  from  Pompeii  depicting  a  dog,  beneath  which  is 
the  warning  Cave  canem,  beware  oi  the  dog 

National  Muttum,  Jfaplei 


walls,  ceiling?,  or 
pavements.  The 
pieces  were  laid 
on  a  ground  of 
fresh  stucco  of 
lime  and  marble 
dust,  of  such  con  - 
3  i  s  t  e  n  c  y  and 
firmness  that 
when  dry  they 
could  be  polished 
<-mooth  on  the 
top.  Mosaic  was 
impervious  t  o 
water,  wind,  and 
sunshine,  and 
thus  appealed  by 
i  tslasting  quality. 
The  modem  prac- 
tice of  it  is  some- 
what restricted, 
chough  there  are 
tine  examples  in 
the  dome  of  8. 
Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  chapels 
of  Westmio^ter 
Cathedral.  »  See 
Art ;  Byzantine 
Art .  Issus  ;  Jus- 
tinian ;  S.  Mark's. 


MOSASAURUS 

Mosasaurus  (Lat.  Mosa,  the 
Meuse;  Gr.  sauros,  lizard).  Extinct 
marine  reptile,  so  called  because 
the  first  skeleton  was  discovered  at 
St.  Pietersberg  on  the  Meuse. 
Somewhat  similar  to  a  snake  in  ap- 
pearance, with  strong  paddles,  it 
attained  a  length  of  40  ft.  Numer- 
ous specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Europe 
and  N.  America. 

Mosaylima  OB  MOSEILIMA  (d. 
643).  Arabian  prophet.  Of  the 
Beni-Henifah  tribe,  from  Yamama, 
he  was  contemporary  with  Ma- 
homet and  was  already  known  for 
his  piety  when  the  prophfit  began 
his  teaching.  His  claims  to  divine 
inspiration  and  vocation  as  a  leader 
of  the  people  were  repudiated  by 
Mahomet,  and  when,  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  Mosaylima  set  up  a 
rival  sect,  he  was  killed  in  battle  by 
Khalid,  one  of  Abu  Bekr's  gene- 
rals, and,  save  for  the  few  adherents 
who  escaped  the  general  massacre, 
his  sect  was  extinguished. 

Moschatel  (Adorn  mosc.hatel- 
lina).  Perennial  succulent  herb  of 
the  natural  order  Caprif oliaceae.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and 
N.America.  It  has  a  tuberous,  creep- 
ing rootstock,  from  which  in  early 
spring  arise  the  obscurely  four- 
angled  stems,  each  with  only  two 
leaves,  which  are  divided  into 
three-lobed  leaflets.  The  stem  ends 
in  a  crowded  head  of  five  small 
green  flowers,  which  have  a  musky 
odour,  whence  the  plant  derives  its 
name.  These  are  succeeded  by 
juicy,  green  berries. 

Moscheles,  FELIX  STONE  (1833- 
1917).  British  painter.  Born  in 
London,  Feb.  8,  1833,  the  son  of 
Ignaz  Mos- 
cheles, he  was 
educated  a  t 
King's  College 
and  later  in 
Germany.  His 
father  became 
director  of  the 
conservatoire 
at  Leipzig, 
where  Felix 
attended 
schools.  After 
further  study  in  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp, he  settled  in  London,  where 
be  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Among  his  sub- 
ject-pictures were  Grief,  1878 ; 
Spanish  Song,  1879;  Little  Mo- 
zart's own  Choir,  1882  ;  and  The 
Isle's  Enchantress.  Moscheles  was 
well-known  as  an  advocate  of 
international  arbitration.  He  died 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Dec.  20,  1917. 
He  wrote  two  autobiographical 
works,  In  Bohemia  with  Du 
Maurier,  and  Fragments  of  an  Auto- 
biography, and  edited  Mendels- 
sohn's letters  to  his  parents. 


F.  S.  Moscheles, 
British  painter 

Elliott*  Fry 
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Moscheles,  IGNAZ  (1794-1870). 
Bohemian  composer  and  pianist. 
Born  at  Prague  of  Jewish  parents. 
May  30,  1794, 
he  studied  at 
the  Conserva- 
toire there  and 
in  Vienna. 
From  1826-46 
he  lived  in 
London,  where 
he  became 
famous  as  a 
teacher,  and 
in  1846  he  set- 
tled in  Leipzig  as  professor  at  the 
new  conservatoire.  He  died  in  Leip- 
zig, March  10,  1870.  Moscheles 
played  as  well  as  taught  the  piano, 
andwasagreat  favourite  in  London, 
where  he  last  appeared  in  1865. 


Ignaz  Moscheles, 
Bohemian  composer 


Moschatel.    Foliage  and  flower  head 
o!  the  succulent  herb 

He  wrote  much  music,  and  his 
piano  studies  are  still  highly  es- 
teemed. His  life  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge, 1873.  Pron.  Mo-shel-es. 

Moschus  (2nd  century  B.O.). 
Greek  poet.  Born  at  Syracuse,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  grammarian 
Aristarchus  o  f 
Samothrace  a  t 
Alexandria. 
Neither  he  nor 
Bion  (q.v.)  is 
really  a  bucolic 
poet,  although 
they  are  generally 
so  described.  Of 
two  extant  poems 
one  is  a  mytho- 
logical epic  on  the 
Carrying  off  of 
Europa  by  Zeus 
in  the  form  of  a 
bull.  The  Lament 
for  Bion,  formerly 
attributed  to 
Moschus,  is  now 
considered  to  be- 
long to  a  much 
later  date. 

Moscovitch, 
MAURICE.  Actor 
First  known  as  a 
Yiddish  actor  of 


MOSCOW 

great  power,  he  made  a  sensation 
by  bia  performance  in  English  of 
Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  1919. 
His  gift  for  strong  emotional  acting 
was  also  successfully  shown  in  The 
Great  Lover,  1920,  and  the  one-act 
play,  Don  Carlos,  1921. 

Moscow.  Government  of  cen- 
tral Russia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  government  of  Tver,  W. 
by  Smolensk,  S.  by  Kaluga  and 
Tula,  and  E.  by  Ryazan  and  Vladi- 
mir. Its  area  is  13,000  sq.  m.  The 
district  is  best  known  as  the  great- 
est industrial  centre  of  Russia,  es- 
pecially for  textile  goods;  there 
are  also  manufactories  of  carpets, 
chemicals,  soap,  and  paper.  Forests 
cover  a  considerable  area ;  else- 
where the  soil  is  infertile. 

Moscow  (Russ.  Moskva).  An- 
cient capital  of  Russia  and  crown- 
ing place  of  the  tsars,  now  the 
capital  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  lies,  like 
Rome,  on  seven  hills,  500-850  ft.  in 
alt.,  on  the  river  Moskva,  400  m. 
S.E.  of  Petrograd.  It  consists  of 
five  parts,  divided  into  17  dists., 
and  covers  40  sq.  m.,  including  the 
suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Moscow,  and  the  gover- 
nor-general of  the  prov.  of  Moscow. 
The  city  is  irregularly  built,  semi- 
circular in  form,  and  with  its  nu- 
merous domes  and  cupolas  has  a 
picturesque  appearance. 

The  old  quarter  consists  of  the 
Kremlin  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  busy  Kitai  Gorod  or 
China  Town.  Biely  Gorod  or 
White  City,  encircled  by  boule- 
vards, is  the  fashionable  and  shop- 
ping centre.  Beyond  lies  the  Zem- 
lyanoi  Gorod  or  Earth  City,  so 
called  from  the  17th  century  earth 
wall  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
rest  of  the  city  forms  a  fringe  of 


Moscow.     Plan  of  the   central  districts  of  the   capital 
of  Soviet  Russia 
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populous  suburbs,  intersected  by 
boulevards. 

The  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  the  domin- 
ating feature.  This  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  tsars,  with  its  five 
gates  and  18  towers,  built  origin- 
ally of  wood,  was  one  of  the  few 
places  which  escaped  the  great  fire 
of  1812.  The  walls  were  erected  by 
Ivan  III.  In  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  or  Uspenski  cathe- 
dral, originally  the  burial  place  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  tsars  were 
crowned  and  proclaimed  by  the 
ringing  of  the  great  bell,  Ivan 
Veliky,  or  Big  John.  The  huge 
belfry,  with  a  carillon  of  32  bells, 
was  begun  by  Feodor  Ivanovitch 
and  completed  by  Boris  Gudunov 
in  1600.  The  famous  Tsar  Kolokol 
or  king  of  bells,  the  largest  hi  the 
world,  cast  in  1735  and  cracked  in 
the  foundry,  stands  on  a  pedestal 
opposite  Ivan  Veliky.  It  is  19  ft. 
high,  66  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  200  tons. 

Moscow,  sometimes  called  the 
Holy  City  and  Little  Mother,  is  a 
city  of  churches,  of  which  there  are 
over  400.  Many  are  richly  coloured 
and  have  gilded  domes.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
completed  1508,  contains  the  tombs 
of  Peter  II  and  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
The  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation 
has  nine  domes,  each  surmounted 
by  a  golden  cross.  The  cathedral  of 
S.  Basil,  facing  the  historic  Bed 
Square,  was  begun  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible  in  1554  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Kazan.  It  has  12 
multicoloured  domes.  The  church 
of  the  Saviour  was  consecrated  in 
1881  to  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion of  Napoleon's  army  in  1812. 

The  secular  buildings  include  the 
university,  founded  1775,  contain- 
ing a  library  of  400,000  vols.,  the 
Rumiantzev  Museum,  and  the 
Tretiakov  picture  gallery.  There 
are  also  theological,  technical,  and 
agricultural  institutes,  and  schools 
of  painting  and  engineering.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  Gostiny 
Dvor,  a  bazaar  with  over  1,200 
shops,  Petrovsky  Palace,  and  the 
Sukharev  Tower,  a  Gothic  structure 
erected  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1689. 

Commercially  Moscow  ranked 
next  to  Petrograd.  It  had  a  large 
trade  in  textiles,  foodstuffs,  paper, 
tobacco,  chemicals,  leather,  and 
machinery.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion, connecting  it  by  rly.  with 
Petrograd,  Jaroslav,  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  and  by  river  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  Caspian,  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  internal  trade  of 
Russia.  It  had  a  large  overland 
trade  with  the  E.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion the  industries  have  declined. 

Moscow  is  mentioned  in  the  early 
chronicles  in  1147,  when  it  was  a 
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small  village.  The  city  was  built  by 
Prince  Yuri  Dolgoruki  on  the  site 
of  the  Kremlin.  It  did  not  attain 
any  real  importance,  however, 
until  1325,  when  the  metropolitan 
Peter  transferred  his  seat  from 
Vladimir  -  on  -  the  -  Klyasma,  and 
made  Moscow  the  religious  capital. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  reign  of  Ivan  III,  1462- 
1505.  Moscow  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Mongols  and  the 
Tartars.  During  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Napoleon,  Sept.  2,  1812, 
it  was  practically  burned  to  the 
ground,  three-fourths  of  the  houses 
being  destroyed,  and  the  fire  last- 
ing four  days.  The  work  of  re- 
building the  city  began  in  1813. 

In  1918  the  Soviet  government 
transferred  the  seat  of  government 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  Pop. 
c.  1,000,000.  See  Kremlin ;  consult 
also  The  Story  of  Moscow,  Wirt 
Gerrare,  1912  ;  Moscow,  H.  M. 
Grove,  1912.  R-  M.  Birkmyre 

Moseley.  Suburb  of  Birming- 
ham, England.  It  comprises  the 
ecclesiastical  districts  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Mary  in  the  S.  of  the  city. 
The  station  on  the  M.  Rly.  is  3J  m. 
S.  of  New  Street  station.  See 
Birmingham. 

Moselle.  Delicate,  aromatic 
wine,  generally  of  the  white 
variety.  It  has  a  low  percentage  of 
alcohol,  and  is  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Moselle.  Unlike  most  wines,  Mo- 
selle does  not  improve  by  keeping. 
It  is  either  still  or  sparkling.  The 
latter  is  distinguished  by  a  pro- 
nounced grape  flavour,  and  is  one 
of  the  lightest  of  effervescing  wines. 
Among  the  chief  brands  are  Zeller, 
Zeltinger,  Berncastler,  Schwarz- 


Moses.    Sculpture  representing  the 
law-giver  o£  Israel,  by  Michelangelo 

Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vineoli,  Rome 

berger,  Brauneberger,  Piesporter, 
and  Muscatel.  Like  hock,  Moselle 
is  grown  on  terraced  vineyards, 


MOSES 

the  best  wine  being  that  from 
slopes  most  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Moselle  OR  MOSEL.  River  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  rises  in 
the  S.  Vosges,  near  Bussang,  and 
flows  in  a  N.W.  direction  into  Lor- 
raine. At  Toul  it  turns  N.,  skirts 
Luxemburg,  and  passes  into  Ger- 
many, following  a  winding  course 
to  the  N.E.  until  it  reaches  the 
Rhine  at  Coblenz.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the  Vologne,  Meurthe, 
Seille,  Orne,  Sarre,  and  Kyll,  and 
the  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Remiremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves, 
Berncastel,  Cochem,  and  Coblenz. 
Its  length  is  320  m.  It  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Great  War  in  the  battles 
of  Morhange  (q.v.)  and  Nancy 
(q.v.).  See  Epinal. 

Mosely,  ALFRED  (1855-1917). 
British  merchant.  Born  Oct.  13. 
1855,  he  was  educated  at  Bristol 
Grammar 
School.  Early 
in  life  he  went 
to  S.  Africa, 
and  acquired 
wealth  in  the 
diamond 
fields,  which 
enabled  h  i  m 
to  retire.  Dur- 
ing the  S.  Afri- 
c  a  n  W  a  r  he 
equipped  a 
hospital  at  Cape  Town,  and  in 
1900  was  created  C.M.G.  Having 
returned  to  England,  he  assisted 
Joseph  Chamberlain  in  his  Tariff 
reform  propaganda.  In  1902  he 
organized  and  sent  to  the  United 
States,  at  his  own  expense,  an 
industrial  commission,  and  in 
1903  'an  educational  commission. 
In  1907  Mosely  sent  700  school 
teachers  from  England  to  America 
to  study  methods  of  education  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  He  died 
at  Hadley  Wood,  July  23,  1917. 

Moses.  Hebrew  law-giver  and 
leader  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
Son  of  Amram,  a  Levite,  and 
Jochebed,  and  younger  brother  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron,  he  was  adopted 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and 
brought  up  as  an  Egyptian  prince. 
According  to  the  Biblical  narrative 
(Exodus — Deut. ),  after  slaying  an 
Egyptian  taskmaster  who  had  ill- 
treated  an  Israelite,  he  fled  to 
Midian,  and  married  Zipporah, 
daughter  of  Jethro,  a.  shepherd. 
At  Mt.  Horeb  he  received  a  Divine 
command  to  return  to  Egypt,  from 
which  he  later  led  the  Israelites  to 
the  confines  of  Canaan,  receiving 
the  Decalogue  from  Jahveh,  at  Mt. 
Sinai.  After  glimpsing  the  Promised 
Land  from  Pisgah,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  120  years,  leaving  two 
sons.  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  He 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave. 


Alfred  Mosely, 
British  merchant 
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MOSQUITO  COAST 


J.  L.  von  Mosbeim, 
German  historian 


a  late  Jc\M-li 
Mosos  was  thought  to  bo  the  author 
•  •I  tin  I'cutatouch,  a  work  now 
usually  regarded  as  the  product  of 
i-i'iii|nlrrs  from  older  docu- 
<>nly  parts  of  it  \H-\\\\i 
definitely  ascribed  to  Moses.  .M  • 
figures  largely  in  the  Koran,  in 
I  -I. i ii lie  legend,  and  in  the  pages  of 
Joscphus.  .See  Aaron;  Decalogue; 
Kxo'lus;  PentaU-urh. 

lit/'liography.  The  Story  of 
Moses  and  .Ionium,  J.  Tel  ford,  1803; 
Anilinrit v  Mini  Archaeology,  s.  K. 

Dnv.-i.  I  v.i'.l  ;  Knry<-l"|>iir«liii  Hihlica, 

T.  K.  <'ln-\iu«,  1899-1903;  The  Story 

.11.  I.    Taylor,  1913. 

Mosheim,  Jon ANN  LORENZ  VON 
(I (i'.i I  IT.").")).  German  historian. 
Hi-  was  born  at  Liibeck,  Oct.  9, 
1094,  and  be- 
came  pro- 
fessor o  t 
theology  at 
Helms  ted  t, 
Brunswick,  in 
1723.  In  1747 
he  was  ap- 
pointed pro- 
fessor of 
divinity  and 
chancellor  of 
Gbttingen  University.  He  died 
Sept.  9,  1755.  His  Institutiones 
Historiae  Ecclesiasticae,  1726,  the 
work  which  established  his  fame, 
was  translated  into  English  by  A. 
Maclaine,  1764,  and  again  in  1832, 
by  J.  Murdock  (new  edition,  1892). 
Moshi  OR  Mosciu.  Settlement 
on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mount  Kilhna- 
Njaro,  in  Tanganyika  territory,  E. 
Africa.  It  forms  the  N.  terminus 
of  the  Usambara  rly.  from  Tanga, 
and  is  connected  by  rly.  with  Voi 
(q.v. ),  on  the  Uganda  Rly.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  March 
12,  1916.  See  East  Africa,  Con- 
quest of. 

Moskva.  River  ot  central 
Russia,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka.  It 
rises  in  the  govt.  of  Smolensk,  flows 
E.  through  the  govt.  of  Moscow,and 
then  S.E.,  joining  the  Oka  below 
Kolomna,  after  a  course  of  300  m. 
The  battle  between  the  French  and 
the  Russians,  called  by  the  latter 
the  battle  of  Borodino  ('/./•.)  was- 
fought  along  it,  Sept.  7,  1812. 

Moslem  League,  ALL  INDIA 
Mahomedan  society  founded  in 
May,  1908.  Its  chief  objects  are  the 
"  promotion  of  concord  and  har- 
mony among  the  different  com 
munities  of  India ;  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  interest  of  the 
country  in  concert  with  the  other 
Indian  communities,  and  the  ad- 
vancement and  safeguarding,  by  all 
i  (institutional  and  loyal  methods, 
of  the  special  interests  of  the 
Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  king 
emperor."  The  central  committee 
is  located  at  Lucknow.  and  there 


in  provincial  and  local  leagues 
throughout  India,  and  a  bram-h  in 
I. -i,  luii.  See  India:  Mahomed- 
•aim, 

Mosman.  Suburb  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  It  has  zoo- 
logical gardens,  and  lies  opposite 
Sydney  on  Port  Jackson.  Pop 
I:;.L'IM).  See  Sydney. 

Mosque  (Arabic,  mesjid).  Ma- 
homedan place  of  worship.  Note- 
worthy examples  are  at  Cairo, 
Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  Dam- 
ascus, and  in  various  parts  of 
India.  In  England  there  is  a 
mosque  at  Woking,  Surrey.  Vary- 
ing in  form  in  different  countries, 
mosques  generally  have  a  central 
dome,  minarets,  and  a  court  pro- 
vided with  a  tank  for  ceremonial 
ablutions.  Within  is  a  pulpit,  a 
lectern,  a  niche  indicating  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  and  carpets, 
but  no  seata.  The  interior  decor- 
ation is  restricted  to  arabesques 
and  texts  from  the  Koran.  See 
Arabia ;  Cairo ;  Damascus ;  Delhi ; 
Mahomedan  Art  and  Architecture. 

Mosquito  (Span.,  little  fly).  Fly 
of  the  family  Culicidae.  Found  in 
all  hot  and  temperate  climates, 
mosquitoes  are  one  of  the  worst 


Mosquito.  Stages  in  development. 
1.  EgK-rafts  and  half  grown  mos- 
quito larvae  diving.  2.  Full  grown 
larva  breathing  at  surface  of  water. 
Moulted  larvae  skins  on  left,  active 
pupae  on  right.  3.  Mosquito  emerg- 
ing from  pupa  skin  on  surface  of 
water.  4.  Mosquito  fully  emerged 
and  ready  for  flight 


pest*  of  the  tropics.  Great  Britain 
possesses  about  20  species,  usually 
called  Gnats,  some  of  which  attack 
man  as  vigorously  as  their  tropical 
relatives.  But  their  leas  abundance 
and  the  shorter  duration  of  favour- 
able weather  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  serious  plague.  All  the 
family  are  provided  with  horny 
boring  apparatus,  but  it  is  only  the 
female  that  sucks  blood.  She  may 
be  recognized  by  the  absence  of 
the  fine  feather-like  antennae  that 
adorn  the  male.' 

One  genus,  Anopheles,  is  the 
vehicle  of  malaria,  a  disease  not 
merely  often  fatal  in  itself,  but  pre- 
disposing to  other  diseases.  The 
malarial  parasite  is  conveyed  to 
the  female  gnat  when  she  sucks  the 
blood  of  an  infected  person.  In 
the  stomach  the  parasite  undergoes 
various  stages  of  development,  then 
enters  the  muscles  and  the  body 
cavity,  and  so  finds  its  way  to  the 
.salivary  glands  of  the  insect  about 
ten  days  after  the  infection  has 
been  received.  It  is  then  in  a 
position  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
blood  of  a  person  attacked. 

Other  species  of  mosquito  are  the 
vehicles  of  yellow  fever  and  filar- 
iasis  ;  and  in  these  cases  also  the 
two  hosts,  man  and  mosquito,  are 
necessary  for  the  various  stages  in 
the  life  history  of  the  parasites. 
Hence  the  battle  with  these  dis- 
eases involves  the  destruction  of 
the  mosquito,  best  effected  by  de- 
stroying its  breeding  places.  The 
larval  stage  of  the  mosquito  is 
passed  in  the  water,  and  by  spray- 
ing the  water  with  crude  petroleum, 
the  insects  are  killed.  See  Gnat 
Insects;  Malaria;  Yellow  Fever. 

Mosquito  (Native  form,  Miss- 
kito).  Tribe  of  Central  American 
Indians.  They  inhabit  the  E.  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  thence  known  as  the 
Mosquito  Coast.  They  are  excep- 
tionally intelligent,  and  speak  a 
Sumo  dialect.  Their  dark  colour 
is  attributed  to  intermarriage  with 
shipwrecked  negro  slaves 

Mosquito  Coast  OR  LA  Mos- 
QUITIA.  Maritime  region  of  Central 
America.  It  embraces  the  S.E. 
corner  of  Honduras,  and  the  E. 
coast  of  Nicaragua.  It  fronts  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  low  lying,  and 
contains  several  lagoons,  the 
largest  being  Carataska  in  Hon- 
duras and  Pearl  Cay  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  or  Re- 
serve, wholly  in  the  latter  republic, 
now  forms  the  dept.  of  Bluefields. 
It  ie  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mosquito 
and  Zambo  Indians,  with  negroes 
from  Jamaica.  The  region  was  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  controversy, 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  Gt.  Britain, 
but  under  the  treaty  of  April  19, 
1905,  the  U.S.A.  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  Nicaragua,  and  withdrew 
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Moss.  1.  Germinating  spore.  2.  Moss-protonema. 
3.  Protonema  which  gives  rise  to  a  bud  developing 
into  leafy  moss-shoot.  4.  Longitudinal  section  of  tip 
of  male  shoot.  5.  Tips  of  female  shoot  with  arche- 
gonia,  two  of  which  are  enlarged  to  show  the  calypters 
or  caps  which  are  thrown  off  when  the  spores  are  ripe. 
6.  Leafy  female  shoot  with  fully  developed  capsule.  All 
highly  magnified 

From  Kerner't  Natural  Biliary  of  Plant!  (Blaekie) 

Moss  (Muscineae).  One  of  the 
two  classes  of  Bryophyta,  the  other 
class  being  the  Hepaticae.  The 
Bryophyta  come  in  systematic 
botany  between  the  Thallophytes 
and  the  Pteridophytes.  Like  the 
Thallophytes  (algae,  fungi,  diatoms, 
etc.),  their  structure  is  entirely 
cellular,  there  being  neither  vessels 
nor  woody  tissue,  though  they  have 
conducting  cells  which  to  some 
extent  serve  the  purpose  of  vessels. 
They  have  stems,  which  are  clothed 
with  apparent  leaves,  though 
these  are  not  homologous  with  the 
f  oliar  organs  of  the  flowering  plants. 

Mosses  are  reproduced  by  spores 
which  are  contained  in  an  urn- 
like  capsule  produced  by  a  sexual 
process.  We  have  thus  an  alter- 
nation of  generations  as  in  the 
ferns,  but  with  the  difference  that 
the  asexual  generation  (spore  cap- 
sule) grows  on  the  sexual.  The 
sexual  elements  are  contained  in 
what  are  popularly  styled  the 
"  flowers  "  of  the  moss — techni- 
cally the  perichaete.  This  is  formed 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  con- 
sists of  more  crowded  whorls  of 
"  loaves  "  enclosing  either  the  male 
or  the  female  elements,  or  both  in 
the  same  flower.  The  male  flowers 
contain  antherids,  the  females 
archegones. 

The  antherids  break  up  into  a 
number  of  cells,  each  containing  a 
coiled-up  antherozoid  which  makes 
its  way  through  a  mucilage  accom- 
panying its  liberation  to  the  arche- 
gone,  and  fertilises  the  contained 
oosphere.  The  latter  ultimately 
develops  into  a  capsule  filled  with 
dust-like  spores  and  covered  with  a 
cap  (calypter),  thrown  off  when  the 
spores  are  ripe.  The  spore-capsule 
is  then  seen  to  have  a  distinct  lid, 
and  when  this  falls  off  the  spores 
are  protected  in  certain  orders  by 
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a  peristome — a  series 
of  long  hygroscopic 
teeth.     These    open 
out  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere   to     liberate 
the  spores,  and  close 
down    in   damp    to 
keep     them     dry. 
There  are  variations 
of  this  mechanism  in 
different    orders    of 
mosses.     The  spore 
on  germination  pro- 
duces    a     hair-like 
thread     which 
branches,  and  deve- 
lops   buds     which 
grow  into  leafy 
stems — the    moss- 
plant.     Mosses   are 
ubiquitous,  growing 
almost  anywhere, 
even    on    the    bare 
rock  and  the  brick- 
wall,   preparing  the 
way  for  higher  vegetation  by  form- 
ing a  humus  of  their  dead  bodies 
and  the  minute  particles  of  organic 
matter  which  every  tuft  of  moss 
collects  from  the  air.   See  Bog  Moss ; 
Botany ;  Hair  Moss ;  consult  also  A 
Synopsis  of  the  British  Mosses,  C. 
P.  Hobkirk,  1873;  The  Student's 
Handbook  of  British  Mosses,  H.  N. 
Dixon,  1904. 

Moss.  Seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  co.  of  Akershus.  It  stands  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  Christiania  Fiord, 
33  m.  due  S.  of  Christiania  There 
are  extensive  iron  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  is  exported.  The  act  of 
union  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  was  signed  here  Aug.  14, 
1814.  Pop.  8,600. 

Mossamedes.  Port  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Angola,  Portuguese  West 
Africa.  It  is  situated  on  Little  Fish 
Bay.  Its  industries  are  connected 
with  fishing,  whaling,  and  oil 
refining.  A  rly.  has  been  construc- 
ted from  Mossamedes  as  far  as  the 
Chefa  Mountains  (105m.).,  and  is 
to  be  continued  to  Lubango,  in  the 
Huilla  district.  Pop.  about  3,000 
Mosse,  RUDOLF  (b.  1843).  Ger- 
man journalist.  Born  at  Gratz, 
May  9,  1843,  he  was  educated  at 
Lissa.  Moving  to  Berlin,  he  became 
a  journalist,  started  a  large  pub- 
lishing and  advertising  business, 
and  founded  the  newspapers, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berliner  Volks- 
zcitung,  and  Berliner  Morgen- 
zeitung. 

Mossel  Bay.  Seaport  of  Cape 
Province.  It  lies  318  m.  by  rly.  E. 
of  Cape  Town,  and  is  situated 
almost  midway  between  that  city 
and  Port  Elizabeth.  The  bay  on 
which  it  is  built  was  frequently 
used  by  the  Portuguese  navigators 
in  the  early  16th  century.  White 
pop.  2,500. 
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Mossgiel.  Farm  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  1  m.  N.  of  Mauch- 
line,  and  was  occupied  by  Robert 
Burns  from  1784  to  1788.  See  Burns. 

Mossley.  Mun.  borough  of  Lan- 
cashire. It  stands  on  the  Tame, 
JOm.  N.E.  of  Manchester,  with  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.  Rly.  It 
is  also  served  by  the  Huddersfield 
canal.  The  industries  include  cot- 
ton and  woollen  mills,  also  engin- 
eering works.  Mossley  became  a 
borough  in  1885.  Near  the  town  are 
some  British  remains  known  as 
Bucton  Castle.  Market  day,  Fri. 
Pop.  13,200.  Mossley  Hill  is  a 
suburb  of  Liverpool,  with  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.  Rly. 

Mossop,  HENRY  (c.  1729- 
c.  1774).  Irish  actor.  Son  of  Rev. 
John  Mossop,  he  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  his 
tastes  led  him  to  the  stage.  In  1749 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1751  in  London  as 
Richard  III  under  the  patronage 
of  Garrick.  After  a  few  successful 
years  he  quarrelled  with  Garrick, 
and  in  1759  returned  to  Dublin 
where  he  opened  a  theatre  of  his 
own.  There,  as  in  London,  he  had 
many  successes,  but  financially  his 
theatre  was  a  failure,  and  he 
became  a  bankrupt  in  1771.  He 
passed  some  time  in  prison  for  debt 
before  his  death  which  took  place 
in  Nov.,  1773,  or  Dec.,  1774. 

Moss  Side.  Suburb  of  Man- 
chester, England.  It  comprises 
the  eccles.  dist.  of  S.  James  and 
Christ  Church  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
city.  See  Manchester. 

Moss  vale.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  86  m.  by  rly.  on  the 
main  line  from  Sydney  to  Mel- 
bourne. It  is  a  tourist  resort,  and 
near  it  is  the  summer  residence  of 
the  governor-general.  Pop.  1,500. 

Mpstaganem.  Small  port  of 
Algeria.  It  stands  between  Oran 
and  Algiers,  and  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  former,  via  Arzeu, 
by  rly.  It  is  identified  with  the 
Portus  Magnus  of  the  Romans. 
The  harbour  is  exposed.  Alfalfa  is 
the  chief  export.  Pop.  18,000. 

Mostar.  Town  of  Yugo-Slavia, 
in  Herzegovina,  formerly  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  of 
Bosnia.  It  stands  on  the  Narenta, 
in  a  narrow  valley  within  a  district 
of  great  fertility,  33  m.  S.W.  of 
Sarajevo,  with  which  it  has  rly. 
connexion.  Many  of  the  modern 
buildings  are  Italian  in  character, 
although  the  town  is  predominantly 
Turkish.  There  are  many  mosques 
and  a  fine  Greek  cathedral.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  Tobacco  is  the 
principal  manufacture.  The  single 
span  foot  bridge  over  the  river, 
95  ft.  in  length,  is  reputedly  a 
Roman  structure.  Pop.  16,400. 
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1 3.  Euchloron  megaera,  Africa.  14.  Polythysana  rubcsoens, 
Chile.  15.  Smerinthus  ocellatus  (Eyed  Hawk  Moth), 
Britain.  16.  Diacrisia  purpurata,  Europe,  Japan.  17. 
Eustera  brachyura.  Sierra  Leone.  18.  Callimorpha  domi- 
nula,  Britain.'  19.  Nudauretta  zaddachii,  S.  Africa. 
20.  Gynanisa  maia,  S.  Africa.  21.  Arctia  caia,  Britain, 


A<-ia.  America.  22.  Milionia  zonea,  N.  India.  23.  Eus- 
chemia  militaris,  India,  China.  24.  Dcilcphila  cuphorbiae 
(Spurge  Hawk  Moth),  Britain,  Asia.  25.  Ilistia  flabelli- 
cornis,  India.  26.  Xanthospilopteryx  superba,  Africa. 
27.  Brahmaea  wallichii,  N.  India.  28.  Sphinx  ligustri 
(Privet  Hawk  Moth),  Britain,  to  China  and  Japan 
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Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause. 

In  cnminrn-iiil  treaties,  a  clause 
L'l.tiitiiiir  preferential  treatment  to 
part  inil.tr  countries  in  regard  to 
tluiirs  imposed  on  goods  imported 
from  those  countrir-i.  Such  pre- 
ference is  frequently  conditional 
ti  I H  in  reciprocal  treatment  being 
granted  by  the  most  favoured 
n;ii  inn  or  nations.  See  Free  Trade ; 
Protection ;  Reciprocity ;  Tariff 
Reform. 

Mosul  OR  MOSSCL  City  of 
Mesopotamia,  capital  of  a  vilayet 
of  the  same  name.  It  stands  on  the 
Tigris,  about  220  m.  N.  of  Bagdad. 
Opposite  it,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river,  are  the  vast  mounds  which 
are  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
dean Catholics.  Though  not  as 
prosperous  as  it  was  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  it  still  does  a 
considerable  trade.  It  once  was 
famous  for  its  muslin,  the  name 
being  derived  from  that  of  the 
town.  From  it  an  important  cara- 
van road  leads  through  Rovanduz 
into  N.W.  Persia. 

There  are  oilfields  in  the  vilayet, 
and  a  concession  to  work  them  was 
granted  to  a  British  company  before 
the  Great  War.  By  a  decision  of 
the  Allies  at  San  Remo  in  1920, 
the  validity  of  this  concession  was 
upheld,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  allotted  the  former 
German  interests  in  the  British 
company.  Before  and  during  the 
war  Mosul  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  Turkish  army  corps,  and  after 
the  granting  by  the  Allies  of  the 
armistice  to  Turkey  in  Oct.,  1918, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  British 
on  Nov.  3.  .  Pop.  '80,000.  See 
Mesopotamia,  Conquest  of ;  N.  V. 

Moszkowski,  Mcmrrz  (b.  1854). 
Polish  composer.  Born  at  Breslau, 
Aug.  23,  1854,  he  studied  music  at 
Dresden  and  Berlin.  A  fine 
performer,  he  gave  up  some  time  to 
concert  tours,  but  became  better 
known  as  a  composer.  His  works  in- 
clude concertos  for  violin  and  piano, 
orchestral  suites,  many  piano  pieces, 
the  opera  Boabdil  and  the  ballet 
hum  in.  Pron.  Moshkofski. 

Motala.  Town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Ian  or  co.  of  Ostergotland.  It 
stands  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Wetter,  42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Norr- 
koping.  The  river  Motala  enters 
the  lake  close  to  the  town.  Indus- 
tries include  large  machine  shops, 
and  engine  works,  the  largest  in 
Sweden.  Pop.  4,000. 

Motet.  Vocal  music  in  the  con- 
trapuntal style.  Formerly  it  was 
set  to  either  secular  or  sacred 
words,  but  since  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  it  has  been  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  latter,  and 
employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Its  best  period  was  from 


about  1500  to  1600,  contemporary 
with  the  golden  age  of  its  secular 
counterpart,  the  madrigal.  The 
beat  composers  of  that  century 


Mosul,  Mesopotamia.    Street  scene  in 
the  bazaar  ol  the  city 

produced  both  kinds.  More  modern 
compositions  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  Mendelssohn  and  others, 
which  bear  the  name,  have  little  in 
common  with  the  true  motet  style, 
and  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
anthems  or  short  sacred  cantatas. 
See  Counterpoint. 

Moth.  Popular  name  for  an 
insect  of  the  second  division 
(Heterocera)  of  the  scale- winged 
order  (Lepidoptera)  ;  the  first 
division  (Rhopalocera)  consisting  of 
the  butterflies.  When  only  British 
insects  were  known  to  British  natu- 
ralists it  was  easy  to  define  the 
difference  between  a  butterfly  and 
a  moth,  but  now  that  we  have  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  lepi- 
doptera  of  the  world  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction, 
and  the  continued  separation  of 
the  two  groups  is  more  convenient 
for  purposes  of  classification  than 
scientifically  correct. 

The  popular  distinction  has 
never  really  tallied  with  that  of 
the  naturalist,  for  the  garden 
tiger  moth  and  the  burnet  moths 
are  generally  regarded  as  butter- 
flies on  account  of  their  bright 
coloration,  and  the  skipper  butter- 
flies as  moths  because  of  their 
sober  hues.  Structurally,  moths 
agree  with  butterflies,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  ex- 
hibits the  same  four  well-marked 
stages  of  egg,  caterpillar,  chrysalis, 
and  winged  adult.  All  butterflies 
are  active  in  sunshine  and  most 
moths  fly  either  at  twilight  (cre- 
puscular) or  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  (nocturnal)  ;  but  even  in 
this  matter  there  is  no  strict  uni- 
formity, for  some  butterflies  fly  at 


night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  many 
moths  fly  only  in  sunshine. 

There  are  two  features,  not  very 
obvious  except  to  the  naturalist, 
in  which  moths  differ  from  butter- 
flies; in  the  latter  the  antennae 
have  knobbed  tips ;  the  burnet 
moths  make  some  approach  to 
these  in  having  clubbed  antennae, 
but  in  the  majority  of  moths  the 
antennae  are  either  thread-like  or 
feathered.  A  butterfly's  wings  all 
work  independently,  but  in  the 
majority  of  moths  the  fore  and 
hind  wings  are  united  in  flight  by 
a  bristle  on  the  hind-wing  fitting 
into  a  catch  on  the  forewing. 

In  the  matter  of  size  there  is 
great  diversity,  for  the  atlas-moth 
of  India  may  be  only  a  fraction  less 
than  a  foot  across  the  outspread 
wings,  whilst  large  numbers  are 
smaller  than  the  tiny  clothes- 
moth.  Economically,  moths  must 
be  considered  as  inimical  to 
human  industry,  for  though  the 
caterpillars  of  the  silk-moths  supply 
a  valuable  raw  material,  most 
moth-larvae  attack  our  food  crops, 
our  fruit,  stored  grain,  and  even  our 
clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
are  destroyers  of  noxious  weeds. 
See  colour  plate ;  Burnet  Moth  ; 
Butterfly ;  Clearwing  Moth ;  Eggar 
Moth ;  Emperor  Moth ;  Goat  Moth  ; 
Ghost  Moth;  Insect;  consult  also 
The  Moths  of  the  British  Isles,  R. 
South,  1909  ;  Butterflies  and  Moths 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  W.  E. 
Kirby,  1909. 

Mothercraft.  Art  and  science 
of  motherhood.  The  experience  of 
Infant  Welfare  Centres  and  similar 
bodies  has  shown  that  the  educa- 
tion of  mothers  in  the  conditions  of 
maternity  and  the  proper  care  and 
feeding  of  children  is  an  all-impor- 
tant factor  in  the  preservation  of 
child  life.  Even  now,  the  ill-founded 
assumption  that  a  woman  by  the 
mere  fact  of  maternity  becomes 
instinctively  qualified  for  the  care 
of  children  is  too  widespread. 

The  ignorance  of  mothers  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  supposed  for 
the  comparative  feebleness  of 
many  eldest-born  children,  and 
learning  by  experience  in  this 
matter  is  perilous  for  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a  growing  move- 
ment for  the  definite  instruction  of 
prospective  mothers  in  prenatal 
conditions,  in  the  feeding  of  child- 
ren, and  in  their  proper  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  clothing, 
hours  of  sleep,  fresh  air  and  kin- 
dred matters,  both  in  normal  and 
abnormal  circumstances.  There 
is  now  in  London  a  school  where 
a  scientific  course  is  given  in 
mothercraft  to  mothers,  expectant 
mothers,  and  nurses,  and  in  time 
facilities  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  avail- 
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able  on  wider  lines  than  have  yet 
been  attempted  in  Infant  Welfare 
Centres  throughout  the  country. 

Modern  science  lays  great  stress 
on  the  breast-feeding  of  infants  and 
on  the  methods  of  improving  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the 
mother,  in  cases  where  natural 
feeding  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  abandoned  owing  to  abnormal 
conditions.  In  cases  where  the 
child  cannot  be  naturally  fed, 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  which  shall  as  nearly 
as  possible  conform  to  natural  food, 
and  shall  provide  the  vitamines 
which  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  all  children,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  months  of  in- 
fancy. For  the  endowment  of 
motherhood,  a  course  frequently 
advocated  by  social  reformers,  a 
definite  scheme  has  been  proposed 
in  New  South  Wales  to  cost 
£1,600,000  a  year.  See  Child  Wel- 
fare ;  Public  Health  ;  consult  also 
Report  of  the  National  Conference 
'on  Infant  Welfare,  1919. 

Mother-of-Pearl.  Inner  coat- 
ing of  shells  of  many  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, including  pearl  oysters.  It 
possesses  some  resemblance  to 
pearls,  and  has  much  the  same  com- 
position. On  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful iridescence  and  its  high  polish, 
mother-of-pearl  is  largely  used  in 
thin  sheets  to  decorate  articles  of 
ornament  and  for  the  toilet, 
knife  handles,  and  minor  pieces  of 
jewelry.  Though  mostly  derived 
from  the  seas  of  the  torrid  zones,  a 
good  variety  is  obtained  from 
Mediterranean  pearl  mussels. 

Mother  of  Thousands.  Popu- 
lar name  applied  equally  to  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  and  Linaria  cym- 
balaria.  The  first  named,  also 
known  as  creeping  sailor  and  wan- 
dering Jew,  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  with  roundish,  lobed 


lY.other  oi  Thousands.    Spray  of  leaves 
and  flowers  of  Linaria  cymbalaria 

leaves,  which  sends  out  long  pink 
runner?  giving  rise  to  young 
plants  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  a  few  spots 
of  yellow  and  red.  Linaria  cymba- 
laria is  a  much  smaller  plant, 


native  ot  Europe,  rooting  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  and  old  walls.  Its 
glossy  leaves  are  ivy-shaped,  and 
its  spurred  flowers  are  lilac-tinted. 
Mother  well.  Town  of  Lanark- 
shire. Scotland.  It  forms,  with 
Wishaw,  a  police  burg,  the  two 
having  been  united  in  1920 
Motherwell  lies  N.E.  of  the  river 
Clyde,  which  it  touches  on  the 
S.W.,  13  m.  from 
Glasgow  and  2  m. 
from  Hamilton, 
and  is  served  by 
the  Cal.  Rly.  It 
owes  its  growth  to 
its  situation  on 
the  great  coal- 


field ;  in  addition 
Motherwell  arms    to    the    collieries 
there  are  large  engineering  works, 
boilers  and  bridges  being  among  its 
products.    The  public  buildings  in- 


Mother well.  Town  Hall,  built  in  1887 


elude  a  town  hall  and  a  hospital. 
Pop.  69,000. 

Motherwort  (Leonurus  car- 
diaca)  Perennial  herb  of  the 
natural  order  Labiatae.  A  native 
of  Europe  and  N.  and  W.  Asia,  it 
has  a  stout  rootstock,  and  erect, 
four- angled,  leafy  stems.  The  op- 
posite leaves  are  deeply  cut  into 
five-  or  seven  lobes,  and  the  rosy- 
pink  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
series  of  whorls,  which  convert  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  into  a  long 
leafy  flower-spike.  The  whole 
plant  is  downy. 

Moth  Orchid  (Phalaenopsis). 
Genus  of  epiphytes  of  the  natural 
order  Orchidaceae,  natives  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  Eastern 
India.  They  have  no  pseudo-bulbs, 
but  have  permanent  short  leafy 
stems,  and  the  broad  leathery 
leaves  are  in  two  ranks.  The  large 


Moth  Orchid.     Flower  sprayj  oi  a 
hybrid  form 

showy  flowers  form  a  loose  spray. 
They  are  supposed  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  moths  on  the  wing.  A 
beautiful  species  is  P.  schilleriana. 
from  the  Philippines,  with  large 
rosy  flowers  and  mottled  leaves. 

Moths.  Drama  by  Henry 
Hamilton,  founded  on  Ouida's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  and  pro- 
duced, March  25,  1882,  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  London. 

Motion  (Lat.  motio).  In  me- 
chanics, change  of  position  of  a 
body.  All  motion  is  relative,  e.g.  a 
body  moving  on  the  earth  is  treated 
usually  as  though  the  earth  were  at 
rest,  though  it  is  moving  round 
the  sun,  and  the  latter  is  moving 
through  space,  both  of  which 
motions  are  imparted  to  the 
moving  body. 

TJIE  LAWS  OF  MOTION.  Motion 
is  governed  by  three  laws  first 
enunciated  by  Newton.  They  de- 
fine the  effect  of  external  force  on 
the  motions  of  bodies,  and  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :  (!•)  Every  body 
continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
unless  it  is  compelled  by  an  im- 
pressed force  to  change  that  state. 
(2)  Change  of  motion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  impressed  force  and 
takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 


Motherwc.-t.       Foliage    and    flower 
whorls.     Inset,  single  flower 

straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 
(3)  To  every  action  there  is  always 
an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
The  first  law  is  sometimes  known 


MOTION 

;is  tin-  law  of  in. -i tin,  nince  it  assert* 

i  body  can  niter  its  state  o( 

rest  or  motion  without  outside  in- 

tliicnrr ;     in    other    words,    every 

lias  inertia.      The   law   also 

;i  definition  of  force,  since 

ui-  m;iy  say  that  force  is  that  which 

'<>  produce  change  of  motion 

in  a  body  on  which  it  acts.    It  also 

•i'iw  a  body  will  move  when 

not  acted  upon  by  external  forces 

— always  in  a  straight  line. 

The  second  law  states  how  the 
change  of  motion  depends  on  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
force.  By  motion  Newton  meant 
iin.iin  iiMiin ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
his  impressed  force  includes  the 
idea  of  time,  for  the  change  of 
momentum  will  depend  on  the 
time  during  which  the  force  is  act- 
ing, as  well  as  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces.  It  must  be  noted  that 
it  is  the  change  in  momentum  which 
is  proportional  to  the  impulse  of 
the  force ;  therefore  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  body  on  which 
the  force  acts  is  originally  at  rest 
or  in  motion.  The  law  gives  a 
means  of  defining  and  measuring 
forces  as  well  as  masses.  If  a  num- 
ber of  forces  act  in  succession  on  the 
same  mass,  the  changes  produced 
in  velocity  will  be  proportional  to 
the  forces.  Their  relative  magni- 
tudes are  measurable  therefore  in 
terms  of  the  velocities  they  produce. 

The  third  law  states  that  all 
forces  are  of  the  nature  of  a  stress 
between  portions  of  matter,  since 
every  force  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  an  equal  and 
oppositely  directed  reaction.  See 
Dynamics;  Energy. 

Motion.  In  music,  the  progres- 
sion of  voices  or  parts  from  note  to 
note.  The  motion  of  a  single  part 
may  be  upward ;  downward ;  con- 
junct, proceeding  by  single  degrees  ; 
disjunct,  proceeding  by  skips. 
Comparing  one  part  with  another, 
motion  may  be  of  three  kinds :  simi- 
lar, when  the  parts  move  in  the 
same  direction;  contrary,  when 
they  move  in  opposite  directions ; 
oblique,  when  one  is  stationary 
while  another  moves  up  or  down. 

Motive  (L.  \At.  motivum,  from 
movere  to  move).  Process  of  will 
which  moves  or  excites  a  person  to 
make  a  certain  decision  or  choice. 
In  the  widest  sense  as  a  psychologi- 
cal term,  motive  is  used  for  all  the 
internal  influences  which  assert 
themselves  in  a  particular  case  as 
incentives  to  the  will ;  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  only  the  ideas  of 
the  objects  and  possible  effects  of 
our  action  which  are  existent  in 
consciousness,  when  the  choice  be- 
tween several  possible  acts  of  will 
takes  place.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  art,  literature,  and  music  in  the 
sense  of  a  leading  subject  or  theme. 
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Motley,  JOHN  LOTHBOP  (1814- 
77).  American  hUtorian.  Horn  at 
Dorchester,  MJWS.  .  April  15.  1814 
he  was  edu 
o  a  t  e  d  at 
Harvard,  Gat- 
tin  g  e  n,  and 
Berlin.  For  a 
short  time  he 
was  a  member 
of  the  Ameri- 
can legation 
in  St.  Peters- 
burg; from 
1861-67  was 

y  I    American 

/     minister     i  n 

Vienna,  and  from  1869-70  in  I/on- 
don.  He  passed  much  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  at  Frampton  Court, 
Dorchester,  Dorset,  that  he  died, 
May  29, 1877.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Sir  William  Hareourt. 

Motley  began  his  literary  career 
with  a  novel,  Morton's  Hope,  fol- 
lowed by  articles  in  The  North 
American  Review,  and  by  another 
novel,  Merry  Mount,  1849.  He  had 
already  formed  the  idea  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  Dutch,  and  he 
spent  some  time  in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany  studying  the 
authorities.  In  1856  his  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  appeared  in 
London  in  three  volumes,  and  at 
once  made  him  famous.  It  was 
translated  in  to  French,  German,  and 
Dutch,  and  was  followed  by  the 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
1860-68,  another  great  success. 

Motley  writes  with  real  enthu- 
siasm about  the  struggles  of  the 
Dutch  for  freedom,  but  the  books 
are  far  removed  from  partisan  writ- 
ings, although  later  research  has 
caused  some  of  his  judgements  to 
be  modified.  His  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous,  rising  occasionally  into 
passages  of  noble  prose.  He  wrote 
also  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Barneveld,  1874,  a  continuation  of 
his  earlier  book,  but  hardly  so  suc- 
cessful. His  correspondence  was 
edited  by  G.  W.  Curtis,  1889. 
See  Memoir,  O.  W.  Holmes, 
1898;  J.  L.  Motley  and  His 
Family,  Further  Records  and 
Letters,  ed.  S.  St.  J.  Mildmay. 
1910. 

Motor.  Word 
used  in  a  num- 
ber of  senses.  In 
machinery,  a 
motor  is  a  prime 
mover,  e.g.  a 
steam  engine,  an 
electric  motor,  an 
internal  combus- 
tion engine,  etc. 
In  the  latter  con- 
nexion it  is  often 
used  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  motor 
car.  In  mathe- 


MOTOR 

matics,  motor  a  a  term  for  a 
quantity  indicating  the  size,  direc- 
tion, position,  and  pitch  of  a  screw. 
In  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
word  is  used  as  designating  or  per- 
taining to  particular  nerve  fibres 

An  electric  motor  is  a  type  of  elec- 
tric machine.  The  modern  electric 
motor  is  an  inverted  dynamo, 
though  historically  the  motor  in 
older  than  the  latter.  Faraday 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
produce  rotary  motion  by  means  of 
electro-magnetic  currents. 

The  first  motor  to  operate  on  a 
practical  scale  was  constructed  by 
Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1834. 
It  was  actuated  by  a  battery  of 
64  Grove  cells,  and  propelled  a  boat 
on  the  river  Neva  at  over  two  m.  an 
hour.  So  long,  however,  as  the  im- 
mediate source  of  the  energy  was 
represented  by  the  consumption 
of  zinc  in  an  electric  battery,  the 
electric  motor  had  no  possible 
chance  as  compared  with  steam- 
driven  appliances  ;  and  it  required 
the  development  of  the  dynamo  to 
make  the  electric  motor  a  machine 
for  practical  use.  The  relation 
of  an  electric  motor  to  a  dynamo 
is  shown  in  the  appended  diagram. 
The  armature  A  of  the  dynamo  is 
driven  by  some  other  agent — steam, 
oil,  or  gas  engine,  water  wheel  or 
turbine ;  the  current  developed 
is  carried  to  the  field  magnets  B 
of  the  motor  ;  these  in  turn  compel 
the  armature,  C,  of  the  motor  to 
rotate.  The  axle  of  the  motor  may 
be  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  machine  which  is  to  be 
driven,  which  may  be  the  toy-like 
drill  of  the  dentist  or  the  propeller 
of  an  ocean  liner. 

Electric  motors  are  of  two 
general  classes,  those  using  direct 
current  and  those  using  alternating 
current ;  while  they  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  shunt  wound,  series 
wound,  and  compound  wound , 
single-phase,  two-phase,  and  three- 
phase  :  open,  partly  enclosed,  and 


D  E 

Motor.  Diagram  illustrating  principle  of  a  dynamo,  D, 
whose  armature.  A,  is  driven  by  steam  engine  or  other 
prime  mover.  The  dynamo  actuates  motor,  E.  by  means 
of  magnets,  B,  and  armature,  C,  driving  line  shaft,  F, 
from  which  power  is  distributed  in  various  directions 

M    7 
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enclosed.  A  third  type,  the  motor 
generator  or  rotary  transformer, 
is  also  largely  used.  Open  motors, 
that  is  machines  in  which  the 
armature  and  field  magnets  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  are  used  where 
there  are  no  special  reasons  for 
having  those  parts  protected. 

Motor  generators  or  rotary 
transformers  are  employed  where 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  cur- 
rent as  originally  generated  by 
the  dynamo,  e.g.  alternating  into 
continuous,  or  to  change  one  volt- 
age into  a  different  strength.  Thus 
a  motor  receiving  a  current  of  10 
amperes  at  2,000  volts  from  its 
dynamo,  may  actuate  another 
dynamo  on  the  same  axle  hi  such  a 
way  that  the  latter  will  deliver  a 
current  of  200  amperes  (theoreti- 
cally) at  100  volts. 

Electric  motors  are  the  agents  by 
which,  universally,  machines  of  all 
kinds  are  electrically  driven.  A 
number  of  motors  may  all  be  actu- 
ated by  the  same  dynamo  or 
generator.  Motors  are  installed  on 
two  principles,  direct  connected 
and  transmission  connected.  In 
the  former,  each  machine  has  its 
own  motor  directly  connected  to 
it ;  in  the  latter  one  motor  drives 
a  line  of  shafting  on  which  are 
mounted  pulleys  or  wheels  from 
which  the  machines  to  be  operated 
are  driven.  See  Dynamo 

Motor  Bandits.  Gang  of 
criminals  who  terrorised  Paris  and 
the  surrounding  suburbs  from 
Dec.,  1911,  to  May,  1912.  Seven 
persons  were  killed,  a  dozen  per- 
sons seriously  wounded,  and  a  score 
of  robberies  carried  out  by  the 
criminals,  who  never  hesitated  to 
use  firearms,  and  escaped  from 
their  pursuers  in  motor  cars  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  The  leaders, 
Bonnot,  Gamier,  Dubois,  and  Val- 
let,  met  their  deaths  after  desper- 
ate sieges  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  where 
Bonnot  and  Dubois  were  dyna- 
mited in  a  garage,  April  28,  1912, 
and  Nogent-sur-Marne,  where  Gar- 
nier  and  Vallet  were  besieged  in  a 
villa  by  1,000  troops  and  police, 
May  14-15,  1912. 

The  first  murder  took  place  in  the 
evening  of  Dec.  20,  1911,  when 
three  of  the  criminals  in  a  new 
motor  car  which  they  had  stolen 
intercepted  a  bank  messenger 
named  Gaby,  in  the  Rue  Ordener. 
He  was  shot  dead  in  the  brightly -lit 
street,  his  satchel  confiscated,  and 
passers-by  held  off  with  revolvers. 
By  Feb.  27  they  had  been  joined 
by  Bonnot,  "  the  demon  chauffeur," 
and  on  that  day  shot  dead  a  police- 
man on  point  duty  by  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare.  On  March  25,  1912,  a 
new  motor  car,  being  driven  from 
Paris  to  its  owner  at  Nice,  was 


stopped  on  the  Chantilly  road.  The 
chauffeur  was  shot  dead,  and  his 
companion  escaped  by  feigning 
death.  The  bandits  then  drove  into 
Chantilly,  where  they  held  up  the 
bank,  murdered  the  cashier  and 
bank  clerk  and  two  members  of 
the  public.  Twenty-six  members 
of  the  band  figured  at  the  trial, 
while  four  leaders  had  already  per- 
ished in  the  two  sieges. 


given  a  forward  or  backward  pitch 
by  moving  a  lever.  Where  the 
engine  is  of  considerable  power, 
a  reversing  gear  is  commonly 
interposed  between  crankshaft  and 
propeller  shaft.  The  direction  of 
revolution  of  the  propeller  relatively 
to  that  of  the  crankshaft  is  altered 
by  shifting  the  reversing  lever, 
which  in  its  mid-position  discon- 
nects the  shaft  from  the  engine. 


Motor  Boat  Diagram  showing  plan  and  section  of  a  boat,  length  about  35  ft., 
beam  6  ft.;  developing  speed  of  28-30  knots  with  150-h.p.  motor.  A,  3-cylinder 
motor;  B,  reversing  gear ;  C,  C',  C".  universal  coupling  joints  giving  flexibility 
to  the  shafts;  D,  propeller  shafts;  E,  thrust  bearing  or  block;  F,  motor-man's  seat 


Motor  Boat.  Small  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  internal  combustion 
engines  or  electric  motors,as  distinct 
from  steam-driven  vessels.  Small 
open  pleasure-boats  of  all  kinds, 
and  lifeboats  generally  prefer  four- 
stroke  petrol  engines,  as  these  are 
ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  their  fuel  is  cleanly. 
Powers  range  from  four  h.p.  for 
motor-dinghies  up  to  several  hun- 
dred h.p.  for  racing  craft,  especially 
for  those  of  the  hydroplane  or 
skimming-boat  type.  For  decked- 
in  boats,  engines  burning  paraffin 
or  heavy  fuel-oils  are  most  suitable. 
Many  of  these  engines  work  on  the 
two-stroke  cycle,  and  in  the  larger 
powers — 100  h.p.  upwards — are 
slow-running.  Heavy  fuel  marine 
motors  are  being  widely  adopted 
for  coasting  vessels. 

Propellers  driven  by  engines  of 
moderate  power  in  many  cases  have 
reversible  blades,  which  can  be 


Reversing  gears  are  either  of  the 
epicyclic  train  variety  or  of  the  slid- 
ing-pinion  motor  car  type.  Large 
engines  are  generally  made  rever- 
sible, and  drive  the  propeller  shaft 
direct  through  a  fixed  coupling. 
See  Boat ;  Hydroplane ;  Internal 
Combustion  Engine ;  Seaplane. 

Motor  Boat  Reserve.  British 
naval  force  formed  for  service 
during  the  Great  War.  For  it 
several  hundreds  of  motor  launches 
were  added  to  the  fleet,  these  being 
wooden-hulled  petrol-engined  craft. 
They  were  officered  and  manned  by 
the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Re- 
serve, and  used  for  patrol  work, 
smoke  screen  making,  as  at  Zee- 
brugge,  April  23,  1918,  and  such- 
like auxiliary  purposes.  After  war 
ended  such  of  the  launches  as  were 
not  required  for  naval  purposes 
were  sold  and  the  personnel  de- 
mobilised. See  The  Motor- Launch 
Patrol,  G.  S.  Maxwell,  1921. 


THE    MOTOR   CAR    AND    ITS    MECHANISM 

Bight  Hon.   Lord  Montagu   of  Beaulieu 

In   addition   to  this   major   article  there   are   entries   on   Carburetter ; 

Clutch  ;  Gear ;  Magneto ;  Sparking  Plug    and  other  accessories.      See 

also  Internal  Combustion  Engine  and  plate  of  Motor  Car 


The  credit  for  producing  the 
first  self-propelling  road  vehicle  is 
usually  given  to  Nicolas  Cugnot, 
who  in  1768-70  conducted  some 
very  moderately  successful  experi- 
ments with  a  primitive  steam  car- 
riage. The  best  speed  attained  was 
4  m.  an  hour.  Richard  Trevithick's 
steam  vehicle,  which  in  1802 
travelled  from  Camborne  to  Ply- 
mouth, marked  a  decided  advance 
in  design,  and  attained  a  speed 
of  9  m.  an  hour  on  the  level.  In 
1803-4  he  ran  a  steam  coach 


on  the  London  streets,  103  years 
before  the  motor  'bus,  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  came  into  use. 

Some  really  practical  vehicles 
began  to  appear  in  England  in 
1825,  made  by  Gurney,  and  by 
1836  the  road  steamer  had  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  arouse  the 
determined  opposition  of  railway 
and  stage-coach  companies,  who 
combined  to  kill  the  new  com- 
petitor. Various  laws  were  made, 
and  in  1865  it  was  enacted  that 
every  road  locomotive  should  be 
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Specially    designed   by    Geoffrey   Watson  for    Harmsworth's   Universal    Encyclopedia 

VO'BLOC   ENGINE   OF   A  MODERN   MOTOR   CAR 

lagneto  also  omitted  to  simplify  diagram 
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preceded  at  a  distance  of  100  yd*. 

man  on  foot  carrying  a  red 
flag  to  warn  passengers  of  it*  ap- 
proach, and  should  not  exceed  4  in. 
nn  lii-nr  in  >]»•••<!.  This  law  at  one 

i  ippled  a  great  imhist  i 

f  what 

.-ih-i-.idy    promised   to   be    a 
valuable  means  of  transport.  When 
suppressed,     the     London     steam 
coaches  alone  had  travelled  over 

m.  without  serious  accident, 
anil  Ixvoiiic  cxMvmcly  jxjpular.  It 
n  also  worthy  of  record  that  a 
vehicle  built  \>y  Ogle  &  Summers, 
ami  test-ed  before  a  special  com- 
mission of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1  v;n,  attained  a  maximum  speed 
:n.p.!i.  on  the  level,  and, 
though  not  provided  with  springs, 
ran  800  m.  over  roads  which  to-day 
won Kl  IK-  considered  very  second - 
class  without  a  breakdown. 

In  France  road  locomotion  suf- 
fered from  want  of  financial  sup- 
port till  after  the  Franco- Prussian 
War.  In  1ST:?.  M.  Bollee  drove  a 
steam  omnibus  from  Paris  to 
Vienna  at  an  average  speed  of  18 
m.p.lt.  Six  years  later  appeared  the 
steam-driven  tricycle  of  MM. 
Bout  on  and  Trej>ardoux,  working 
conjointly  with  the  Comte  de  Dion. 
BvpoDet  followed  in  1887  with  a 
tricycle,  the  first  vehicle  to  use  a 
"flash"  boile».  The  year  1884 
witnessed  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  automohilism — the  intro- 
iluction  by  Gottlieb  Daimler  of  the 
petrol  gas  motor,  in  which  the 
ignition  was  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
platinum  tube,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  speedily  recognized.  In 
I  VI.  M.  Pierre  Giffard,  editor  of 

"it  Journal,  organized  a 
motor  race  from  Paris  to  Rouen, 
offering  valuable  prizes  for  the 
self-propelled  vehicles  which  should 
prove  most  easily  handled,  cheapest 
to  run,  and  safest  for  passengers.  A 
steam  car  came  in  first,  but  the 
chief  prize  went  to  a  petrol-driven 
ear.  In  the  following  year  a  race 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  was  held, 
and  the  steam  care  were  hopelessly 
In  at  on.  To-day  the  petrol  engine 
is  used  by  the  vast  majority  of 
road  passenger  and  commercial 
mechanically-propelled  vehicles. 

General  Use  of  Motors 
The  enormous  multiplication  of 
motor  vehicles,  numbering  about 
I    853,900  in  Great  Britain  in  1921, 
-Lows  the  popularity  of  automo- 
bilism  in  its  various  forms.  In  1921 
was  paid  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  over  226,000  cars,  370,000 
motor    cycles,    and    over   22,000 
heavy  vehicle-.   The  U.S.A.  has  the 
largest  number  of  motor  vehicles, 
intimated   at   over   9,000,000,  in- 
cluding 3,000,000  used  on  farms. 
The  services  of  motor  vehicles  dur- 
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ing  the  Great  War.  1914  19, 
ouch  an  to  bring  about  an  almost 
revolir  inge  in   warfare. 

.1  them  the  hug»>  armies 
could  not  have  been  fed  or  sup- 
plied with  munitions. 

TI.e  speed  record*  made  bv  the 
motor  car  eclipse  those  made  by 
any  other  form  of  locomotion,  the 
>ne  excepted.  Speeds  of  \>  <  11 
JO  m.p.h.  have  been  attained 
on  several  occasions  on  racing 
tracks,  and  over  100  m.  covered  in 
M  mins.  In  June,  1907,  S.  F.  Edge 
travelled  1,581  m.,  1,310  yds.  in  J» 
hours  on  the  Brooklands  track. 
Some  nine  years  Liter,  Mulford  in- 
creased the  distance  to  1,819  m. 
on  the  Shecpshead  track.  New- 
York,  his  speed  averaging  75*8 
m.p.h.  The  endurance  of  the  car, 
a*  well  as  of  the  driver,  has  been 
severely  tested  in  some  notable 
transcontinental  journeys,  among 
which  that  of  Prince  Borghese  from 
Peking  to  Paris  in  1907  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable. 

THE  PETROL  CAR.  The  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  an  ordinary 
touring  car,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  two  main  items,  the 
chassis  and  the  body.  The  first 
includes  the  metal  frame  support- 
ing the  body  and  its  attachments — 
eiiL'ine,  radiator,  carburetter,  silen- 
cer, dutch,  gear-box,  transmission - 
gear,  springs,  axles,  wheels,  brakes, 
and  the  various  operating  levers. 
The  body  placed  on  a  chassis  may 
vary  as  regards  shape  and  passen- 
geracconimodation  according  to  the 
len irt  h  of  t  ho  chassis  and  the  individ- 
ual requirements  of  the  purchaser. 
Frame  and  Engine 

The  frame  is  a  light,  strong  steel 
structure  of  two  side  members, 
running  from  end  to  end  and  con- 
nected by  three  or  more  cross 
members.  In  some  cases  it  is  built 
up  from  separate  parts ;  in  others 
pressed  from  a  single  sheet  of 
metal.  The  front  quarter  of  the 
frame  is  sometimes  considerably 
narrower  than  the  rear,  to  enable 
the  steering  wheels  to  be  turned 
freely  through  a  considerable  part 
of  a  circle  in  either  direction. 

The  engine  is  attached  either 
directly  to  the  front  part  of  the 
frame  or  to  a  small  sub-frame  con- 
nected with  the  other.  It  consists 
in  most  instances  of  two,  four,  six 
or  more  vertical  cylinders,  bolted 
to  tho  top  part  of  a  crank-case, 
through  which  are  laid  the  main 
bearings  to  support  the  crank- 
shaft. The  bottom  part  of  the  case 
is  detachable  for  inspection  and 
adjustment  purposes,  and  so 
shaped  as  to  form  an  oil  reservoir. 
The  case  also  accommodates  a 
.shaft  with  cams  or  projections, 
which,  as  they  revolve,  push  up 
tappet  rods  operating  the  valves  of 
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the  cylinder*.  The  canmhaft  u 
geared  to  the  crank-shaft,  and  re- 
volves at  half  its  speed.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  overhead  cam-shaft 
which  u  similarly  geared  to  th* 
main  shaft. 

EUctric  SUrUn 

The  engine  a  usually  started  by 
a  cranked  handle  at  the  front  of 
the  oar.  The  stem  of  the  handle 
'  t  a  socket,  and  has  a  notched 
end  which  engages  with  studs  on  a 
continuation  of  the  crank -shaft,  if 
turned  in  a  clockwise  direction,  but 
slips  over  them  if  revolved  in  th« 
other.  When  the  engine  begins  to 
fire  the  studs  over- run  the  notches, 
and  the  handle  is  automatically 
disengaged.  Many  cars  have  now 
mechanical  compressed  air  or 
electric  starters  which  enable  the 
driver  to  set  the  engine  in  motion 
without  leaving  his  seat.  Electric 
starters  are  most  popular,  ae  they 
can  be  combined  with  ignition  and 
lighting  apparatus.  The  simplest 
form  employs  a  dyna motor,  geared 
to  the  engine  or  gear.  Under  run- 
ning conditions  the  dynamotor  is 
driven  and  generates  current,  which 
goes  to  storage  accumulators.  To 
start  the  engine,  current  from  the 
accumulators  is  switched  into  the 
dynamotor,  and  it  acts  as  a  motor, 
turning  the  engine  or  gear  till  the 
engine  begins  to  run  on  its  own 
account. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  mechanism  of  a 
self-starter.  A  is  a  gear  wheel 
attached  to  flywheel  or  flywheel 
shaft  of  the  engine,  B  is  the 
pinion  on  axle  of  starting  motor  C. 
When  the  self -starter  is  not  in  use, 
B  is  in  position  shown  in  top  part 
af  figure,  and  the  armature  D  is 
out  of  alinement  with  its  field 
magnets  EE.  To  use  the  starter  a 
plunger  switch  passes  current  from 
a  storage  battery  through  the  h'cld 
magnets  which  pull  the  armature 
back  as  shown  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  figure,  and  with  it  the  pinion  B 
into  gear  with  A.  The  armature  is 
at  the  same  time  rotated,  so  turn- 
ing pinion  and  driving-wheel  A  and 
starting  engine.  When  the  latter 
starts  the  self-starter  is  automatic- 
ally thrown  out  of  gear. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  :  THE 
CLUTCH.  Unlike  a  steam  locomo- 
tive, a  petrol  motor  cannot  be 
started  from  rest  unless  the  engine 
be  already  in  motion.  The  engine 
must  get  up  some  speed  before  it 
has  sufficient  power  to  propel  the 
car.  Consequently,  a  friction 
clutch,  which  comes  into  action 
smoothly,  is  used  just  behind  the 
engine  to  connect  or  disconnect 
the  engine  from  the  transmission 
gear  at  will.  One  part  of  the 
clutch  is  driven  by  the  fly-wheel, 
the  other  part  is  mounted  on  a 
shaft  which  forms  the  first  stage  of 
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the  transmission.  When  a  pedal 
is  released  and  a  strong  spring 
allowed  to  press  the  parts  together, 
the  connexion  is  made,  and  the  en- 
gine drives  the  mechanism  beyond 
the  clutch.  Pressure  on 
the  clutch  pedal  throws 
the  clutch  "out"  and 


Motor  Car.    Fig.  1.  Dia- 
gram of  self-starter.  See 
text 


frees  the  engine.  A  common  form 
of  cone  clutch  is  shown  sectionally 
in  Fig.  2.  Engine  fly-wheel  A, 
fixed  in  crank-shaft  S,  has  a  wide 
rim,  slightly  coned  inside.  Clutch- 
plate  B  has  a  wide  rim  coned  ex- 
ternally on  the  same  taper  as  A, 
and  covered  with  leather,  riveted 
on.  (In  some  clutches  the  leather 
is  attached  to  the  fly-wheel.)  B  re- 
volves on  an  ex- 
tension of  S.  Nor- 
mally B  is  forced 
into  A  by  spring 


Motor  Car.  Fig.  2. 
Details  of  cone 
clutch.  See  text 


S  P,  and  the  engine  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  C  from  shaft  S.  To 
disconnect  the  engine,  B  is  drawn 
slightly  to  the  right  by  fork  D  of 
the  clutch  pedal,  out  of  engagement. 
A  multiple  clutch  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  3.  Fly-wheel  A,  crank- 
shaft S',  and  casing  B  are  bolted  to- 
§  ether.  Drum  C  is  fixed  on  shaft 
2,  B  is  grooved  lengthwise  inter- 
nally ;  C  externally.  The  ring-like 
plates  P  (marked  in  solid  black) 
are  so  shaped  that  alternate  plates 
fit  B  and  C  respectively  and  are 
carried  round  by  them,  though 
able  to  move  endways.  Spring  S  P 
forces  in  cup  D  and  presses  the 


plates  together  against  a  flange  on 
C,  and  the  total  friction  makes  the 
whole  clutch  revolve  as  if  solid. 
If  pressure  on  D  be  relieved  by  the 
pedal  the  plates  fall  apart. 

The  single-plate  clutch,  having 
a  plain  or  asbestos-covered  flat 
disk  forced  into  contact  with  a  flat 
surface  on  the  fly-wheel  by  a  system 
of  three  levers,  also  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable vogue. 

THE  GEAR  Box.  The  petrol  en- 
gine, being  essentially  a  high-speed 
motor,  must  revolve  much  faster 
than  the  road  wheels,  and,  as  its 
power  falls  off 
rapidly  with  th  e 
rate  of  revolution, 
means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  altering 
the  gearing-down  to 
suit  the  running  con- 
ditions. On  the  level 
it  may  suffice  if  the 
engine  crank-shaft 
turns  four  times  for 
every  revolution  of 
the  road  wheels, 
since  under  this  con- 
dition the  car  can 
easily  be  moved  fast 
enough  to  keep  the 
engine  speed  high. 
But  when  a  hill  is 
encountered,  the 
greater  resistance  slows  the  engine 
down,  and  reduces  its  power  just 
when  it  is  most  needed.  The 
driver  can,  however,  alter  the  gear- 
ing by  the  movement  of  a  lever 
so  that  the  engine  may  make,  say 
6,  11,  or  16  revolutions  per  wheel 
revolution,  and  get  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  power  strokes  during  every 
ten  yards  the  car  progresses.  The  en- 
gine is  thus  enabled  to  do  useful  work 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  though 
the  velocity  of  the  car  is  reduced. 

Most  change-speed  gear  boxes 
are  next  to  the  clutch,  and  give 
three  or  four  different  speed  ratios, 
besides  a  reverse  gear.  The  last  is 
essential,  since  a  car  engine  is  de- 
signed to  run  in  one  direction  only 
and  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  turn  big  cars  in  narrow  roads. 

The  principles  of  a  four-speed 
box  are  explained  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  4).  Shaft 
A,  driven  by  the 
clutch,  embraces 
shaft  C,  which 
projects  from  the 
rear  of  the  box 
and  will  hereafter 
be  termed  the 
gear  box  shaft. 
To  A  are  fixed 
pinion  D  and  the 
internally  - 
toothed  ring  N. 
The  lay  or  inter- 
mediate shaft  B 
carries  fixed 


Motor  Car.     Fig.  3.  Dia- 
gram   illustrating    multi- 
disk  clutch.      See  text 


pinions  E  (meshing  with  D),  L,  H, 
and  F.  Pinions  M,  K,  and  G 
(the  two  last  joined  together)  re- 
volve with  C,  but  can  be  moved 
endways  on  it  in  either  direction  by 
forks  in  collars  X  Y,  forming  part 
of  the  gear-changing  mechanism. 
As  shown,  all  the  sliding  pinions  are 
in  their  neutral  positions,  and  A 
and  B  are  able  to  revolve  without 
influencing  C.  To  throw  in  the 
first  speed,  K  G  are  moved  to  the 
right,  and  G  meshes  with  F.  For 
second  speed,  K  G  are  slid  to  the 
left,  and  K  engages  H.  Third  speed 
is  obtained  by  mesh- 
ing M  with  L ;  and 
the  fourth  speed,  or 
"direct"  drive,  by 
slipping  M  into  N, 
thus  locking  A  and  C 
together.  Reversing 
is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  special 
pinion  (not  shown) 
which  connects  F 
with  G.  The  three 
forks  by  which  the 
forward  and  reverse 
gear  sliding  pinions 
are  moved  are  at- 
tached to  sliding 
rods,  with  notched 
lugs  on  their  upper 
sides.  A  short  arm 
projecting  from  a  shaft  turned  by 
the  gear-changing  lever  can  be 
moved  sideways  into  any  of  the 
lugs.  "  Gates,"  or  openings  in  the 
lever  quadrants,  make  it  impossible 
to  traverse  the  arm  and  engage 
any  gear  while  any  other  gear  re- 
mains "  in."  When  the  lever  is  in 
the  neutral  position,  motion  can- 
not be  imparted  to  the  driving 
wheels  (even  if  the  engine  be  run- 
ning and  the  clutch  engaged),  as 
there  is  no  gear  connexion  between 
A  and  C. 

Principle  of  Epicyclic  Gears 
Epicyclic  gears  are  used  on  a  few 
types  of  car,  of  which  the  Ford 
is  a  leading  example.  In  the 
epicyclic  gear  shown  in  Fig.  5,  A  is 
the  power  or  engine  shaft,  B  pinion 
secured  on  A  and  engaging  with 
pinion  C  formed  integral  with  pin- 
ions D  and  E,  F  is  the  epicyclic 
axle,  G  the  propeller  or  driving- 


Fig.  4.  Diagram  of  four-speed  gear  box 
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nliaft  to  \\  hi.-li  is  M-i'iirrd  |. mi. .11  II 
ig  uith  D.    The  pillion  .1  is 

I  in  tlir  .ruin-  nf  tin-  drum 
K   and  rir-a-_'«'S  \\itli  K.      U'lini  (lie 

•  i  1 1'  I.  in  tightened  on  drum 
M,  tin-  planetary  system  of 
ivm. i  in-  lixi'd  in  space.      Pini"u  I', 
thru   dmrs  ( ',    u  liirh    through    I) 

I 1  and  shaft  O  in  the  same 
din-it  ion    as   A,  but   at  a  slower 
speed  which  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  D  to  H.     The  motion 
ma\    IN-  followed  by  the  diagram- 
mat  u  view  of  the  gear.   To  reverse 
or  drive  G  in  opposite  direction  to 
A  the  brake  strap  N  is  tightened 
on    the    dm  in    K,    which   holds  J 
stationary   and   obliges  E  to  roll 
round  on  K  and  so  drive  H  and  the 
abaft  G  in  the  same  direction  as  A. 


transmits  power  by  friction,  the 
gear  ran.,  m.  M-asing  as  B  ap- 
proaches the  i-dj-c  of  A.  Reversing 
nii-n-lv  iv(|iiiivs  the  traverse  to  be 
made  in  the  opposite  direction  be- 
voinl  the  centre.  No  separate 
clutch  is  needed. 

The  drive  from  gear  box  to  road 
wheels  is  usually  effected  in  two 
diilrrent  ways.  Where  the  chain 
drive  is  used,  shaft  C,  projecting 
from  the  gear  box  (Fig.  7), 
turns,  through  bevel  gear,  a  trans- 
verse counter-shaft  in  two  parts, 
which  meet  in  a  central  differential 
gear  box.  (See  below.)  Each  part 
is  supported  by  a  bracket  near  the 
outer  end,  whereon  is  a  toothed 
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Fig.  5.   Diagram  of  epicyclic  gear. 
See  text 


When  the  multiple  disk-brake  0 
is  tightened  the  entire  system  re- 
volves as  one  unit  with  the  shaft 
A.  The  engine,  clutch,  and  gear 
box  are  in  such  cases  generally  com- 
bined to  form  a  unit.  Friction  gear 
(  Kii:.  ti)  has  been  applied  to  small 
light  cars  with  success.  The  en- 
gine turns  a  large  disk,  A,  mounted 
en  a  shaft  in  line  with  the  crank- 
shaft. The  edge  of  another  disk  B, 
which  can  be  moved  sideways  on 
a  traverse  shaft,  presses  against 
the  face  of  A.  B  is  at  right  angles 
to  A ;  and  the  shaft  which  it 
slides  on  and  turns  drives  the  road 
wheels  through  chains.  When  B  is 
opposite  the  centre  of  A,  it  is  not 
affected,  but  if  moved  sideways  it 


Motor  Car.     Fig.  6.    Friction  Gear. 

Diagram  showing   how  such   gears 

work.    Ntv  text 


sprocket  wheel.      Chains  running 
•on  the  sprockets  and  larger  chain- 
wheels  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the 
road  wheels  transmit  the  drive  of 
the  latter.  The  wheels  are  mounted 
on   fixed   axles,    which   are    kept 
parallel    to    the  counter- shaft  by 
radius  rods,  hinged  at  the  front  to 
the  counter-shaft  and  free  to  move 
up  and  down  with  the  axles. 
Chain  and  Shaft  Drives 
Chain-driving  is  now  practically 
confined    to    commercial 
vehicles,  and  is  being  gradu- 
ally  ousted  by   direct  axle 
drive  in  all  vehicles.      For 
pleasure  cars  and 
many    other 
motors  the  shaft 
drive  is  preferred. 
In  this  case  the 
gear-box  shaft  C  is  con- 
nected   by    a    universal 
joint  with   the   forward 
end  of  a  long  propelfer 
shaft,    which    turns, 
through  a  differential  gear, 
the   two   "  live "   axles    to 
which   driving    wheels    are 
keyed.     The  axles,  differen- 
tial gear,  and,  in      Motor  Car 
some    cars,     the 
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Fig.  7. 
Differential  gear. 


Motor   Car.      Fig.    8.     Expanding 
brake.    See  text 

propeller  shaft,  are  enclosed  and 
fully  protected  from  dust  and  dirt. 
The  differential  gear  used  on  the 
counter-shaft  or  axles  of  a  motor 
car  is  necessary  to  allow  the  drive 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  wheels  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  the  wheels 
free  to  revolve  at  different  speeds 
when  travelling  on  a  curve.  Fig.  7 
explains  the  principle  of  the  gear 
diagrammatically.  Bevel  B  on 
shaft  S  (the  propeller  shaft  or  the 
gear-box  shaft,  as  the  case  may 
be)  meshes  with  C,  which  carries 
round  with  it  bevels  D1  and  D'!, 
free  to  revolve  on  centre  pins  and 
in  gear  respectively  with  E1,  keyed 
to  A1,  and  E-',  keyed  to  A'-'.  (A1  and 
A-  are  either  the  halves  of  a  coun- 
ter-shaft or  "  live  "  axles,  according 
to  which  type  of  transmission  be 
employed).  Assume  the  driving 
wheels  to  be  off  the  ground  and  C 
to  revolve  20  times  per  minute, 
then  A1  and  A2  will  both  be  drawn 
round  by  D1  and  D-  at  that  rate.  If 
the  right-hand  wheel  be  held,  E- 
becomes  a  rack  on  which  D1  and 
D-  run,  and,  as  their  axes  are  half- 
way between  E1  and  E-',  E1  and  A1 
revolve  40  times  a  minute.  The 
ai-erage  speed  of  E1  and  E-  is 
still  the  same  as  that  of  C ;  and 
this  averaging  condition  exists 
when  either  wheel  runs  faster 
than  the  other.  In  some  types  of 
electrical  vehicles  two  sepa- 
rate motors  are  used  each 
drawing  one  wheel,  so  mak- 
ing the  above  mechanism 
unnecessary. 

Instead     of 
small   bevel  B  a 
worm  .  is     often 
employed,  and  a 
worm-wheel 
takes  the  place  of  large  bevel 
('.      The   worm    gear  is   quite 
noiseless    and,    if    well    made, 
very  efficient. 

Ball   or  roller    bearings   are 
used    for   axles    and    also   for 
the  propeller  shaft.     The  axle- 
casing      of      a      shaft-driven 
car     has     a    ten- 
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The  cbassis  of  a  1921  type  ol  standard  light  car,  photographed  from  above 

By  courtesy  of  The  Autocar 


under  the  reaction  of  the  drive. 
This  tendency  is  resisted  either  by 
two  rods  running  from  projections 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  casing 
to  a  cross  member  of  the  frame ;  or 
by  a  tube  enclosing  the  propeller 
shaft,  bolted  at  the  rear  end  to  the 
differential  gear  box,  and  provided 
with  a  ball-joint  at  the  front  end, 
where  it  connects  with  the  change 
gear-box  casing  and  protects  the 
universal  joint. 

The  gear-reduction  is  distributed 
between  (1)  the  gear  box,  (2)  the 
differential,  and  (3)  the  chain 
wheels,  if  chain  drive  be  used. 
When  the  engine  is  driving  direct, 
the  gear  box,  the  only  variable 
factor,  is  in  effect  eliminated. 

To  make  a  smooth  gear  change 
without  shock,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  two  gear  wheels  about  to  be 
engaged  shall  have  the  same  cir- 
cumferential speed.  The  speed  of 


the  shaft  C  (Fig.  4),  permanently 
connected  with  the  road  wheels, 
cannot  be  altered  quickly,  but 
shafts  A  and  B  can  be  slowed  by 
de-clutching  or  throttling-down 
the  engine  (all  gears  being  dis- 
engaged) ;  or  accelerated  by  speed- 
ing up  the  engine.  To  pass  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  gear  (that  is,  one 
which  moves  the  car  faster)  the 
driver  throttles-down  the  engine 
and  de-clutches. 
Shafts  A  and  B 
lose  speed  by  fric- 
tion, and  a  slight 
pressure  on  the 
lever  causes  the 
sliding  pinion, 
previously  moving 
too  slowly  rela- 
tively to  its  fixed 
partner,  to  engage. 
The  clutch  is  at 
once  thrown  in 


and  the  engine  accelerated.  To 
change  down,  A  and  B  must 
be  momentarily  speeded-up  by 
putting  the  gear  lever  in  neutral 
position  and  allowing  the  engine  to 
quicken  till  the  teeth  on  the  fixed 
gear  wheel  are  moving  as  fast  as 
those  on  the  sliding  gear  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  clutch  is  meanwhile 
almost  disengaged,  so  that  it  may 
slip  if  the  gears  take  hold  while 


Motor  Car.      Contrasting  types  illustrating  development  of  the  private  motor  car  in  24  years. 

Top,  right,  6  h.p.  1-cylinder  Daimler  car,  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII)  in 

1897  ;  below,  45  h.p.  6-cylinder  Daimler  car,  1921  typ: 

By  courtesy  of  Daimler  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 


travelling  at  some- 
what different  rates. 
STEERING  GEAR. 
The  steering  wheel  is 
mounted  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  shaft 
which  runs  through 
a  tubular  fixed  pillar 
and  has  a  worm  at  its 
lower  end.  The  worm 
engages  with  a 
toothed  quadrant  re- 
volving in  a  vertical 
plane  and  turning  a 
short  shaft,  from 
which  projects  a 
short  ball-ended 
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Motor  Car.  Pictorial  diagram  showing  principal  parts  : — 1.  Radiator.  2.  Radiator  filler  cap.  3.  Bonnet.  4.  Engine. 
5.  Bulb  born.  6.  Petrol  filler  cap.  7.  Petrol  tank.  8.  Dashboard.  9.  Wind  screen.  10.  Steering  wheel  11.  Hand 
throttle  control.  12.  Ignition  control.  13.  Starting  handle.  14.  Front  axle.  15.  Steering  arm.  16.  Dynamo. 
17.  Magneto.  18.  Wiring  to  sparking  plugs.  19.  Oil  tiller.  20.  Electric  .engine  starter.  21.  Pinion  drive  for  starter. 
22.  Fly-wheel.  23.  Cone  clutch.  24.  Clutch  pedal.  25.  Throttle  pedal.  26.  Brake  pedal.  27.  Brake  lever.  28.  Gear 
box.  29.  Gear  lever.  30.  Brake.  31.  Universal  joint.  32.  Tool  space.  33.  Transverse  frame  members.  34.  Silencer. 
35.  Exhaust  pipe.  36.  Longitudinal  frame  members.  37.  Torque  tube.  38.  Driving  shaft.  39.  Bevel  drive  and  differ- 
ential. 40.  Rear  spring.  41.  Front  spring.  42.  Tyre.  43.  Mudguard  44.  Body  boot.  45.  Hood.  46.  Body  frame- 
work. 47.  Cushioned  seat 
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lever.  A  rod  connects  this  lever 
with  another  lever  projecting  from 
the  back  of  the  right-hand  front 
wheel  stub  axle  forging.  A  move- 
ment of  the  steering  wheel  causes 
the  axle  to  rotate  horizontally  on 
a  pivot  through  part  of  a  circle, 
deflecting  the  wheel  mounted  on  it. 
The  two  road  wheel  axles  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  transverse 
rod  attached  to  arms  which  are  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  axles,  but  con- 
verge towards,  or  diverge  from, 
one  another. 

BRAKES.  Two 
independent  sets 
of  brakes  are 
fitted  to  a  motor 
car :  usually  a 
band-brake,  o  n 
the  wheels  direct 
or  through  the 
transmission 
gear,  and  internal 
expanding  brakes 
pressing  on 
drums  attached 
to  the  driving 
The  first  is  generally  con- 
trolled by  a  pedal,  the 
second  by  a  hand  lever. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  work- 
in  g  of  an  expanding 
brake.  A  is  the  brake 
strap  riding  on  rollers 

B,  B1,   BJ,  Bs  of  spider 

C,  and  D  a  rod  attached 
to  the  rim  of  the  brake 
to  prevent  it  from  turn- 
ing.    E  is  a  toggle  gear ; 
F,  operating  arm  pivoted 
at  G  and  linked  to  toggle, 


connexion.  A  spring  J  is  connected 
to  a  fixed  arm  K,  holding  the  arm 
F  back  and  so  keeping  the  brake 
strap  clear  of  the  brake  drum  M 
which  is  attached  to  the  wheel  To 
operate  the  brake  the  connexion  N 
is  drawn  to  left  when  the  link  L 
is  pressed  downwards,  thus  spread- 
ing toggle  arm  and  expanding 
brake  strap  against  the  brake 
drum. 

WHEELS.      Wire-spoked  wheels, 
being   stronger   and    lighter   than 
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°°-'    Motor  Cycle.    Pictorial  diagram  showing  arrange- 
bemg    the    operating    ment  of  internal  combustion  engine.    See  next  page 


wooden  "  artillery  "  wheels,  have 
become  popular  for  touring  cars, 
though  much  more  difficult  to 
clean.  This  defect  is  remedied  part- 
ly by  enclosing  the  spokes  with 
vulcanite  or  metal  disks.  Wheels 
fashioned  by  welding  two  metal 
stampings  together  are  as  easy  to 
clean  as  wooden  wheels  and  con- 
siderably stronger.  All  up-to-date 
cars  have  interchangeable  wheels 
which  can  be  quickly  detached 
from  their  axles,  or  wheels  with 
detachable  rims. 

STEAM  CABS.  Leaving  heavy  lor- 
ries out  of  consideration,  steam- 
driven  cars  have  fallen  into  dis- 
favour, though  in  quietness  and 
smoothness  of  running  they  equal 
some  of  the  best  petrol  cars,  but  are 
less  cleanly,  more  troublesome  to 
look  after,  and  less  quickly  started 
up  ;  and  their  water  supply  must 
be  replenished  frequently.  Three- 
cylinder  single-acting  poppet-valve 
and  two-cylinder  double-acting 
slide  valve  engines  are  used.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  flash  or  semi-flash 
variety,  heated  by  a  paraffin 
burner  automatically  controlled  by 
the  steam  pressure.  The  drive  is 
through  a  differential  gear. 

ELECTRIC  CARS.  Though  the  effi- 
ciency of  accumulator  batteries  has 
been  increased  considerably  in  re- 
cent years,  the  electrically  driven 
car  is  still  only  in  its  infancy. 
The  road-wheels  are  driven  either 
by  motors  mounted  on  the  axles, 
or  through  a  propeller  shaft  and 
differential  gear  similar  to  those  of 
a  petrol  car.  No  clutch  or  change  - 
speed  gear  is  required,  and  reversal 
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of  current  reverses  direction  of 
travel.  The  two  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  electric  car  are 
the  cost  and  slowness  of  recharging 
the  batteries,  and  the  limited 
energy  capacity  of  accumulators 
relatively  to  their  weight. 

Bibliography.  The  Complete  Mo- 
torist, A.  B.  Filson  Young  and  W. 
G.  Aston,  8th  ed.  1915  ;  Motors  and 
Motoring,  H.  J.  Spooner,  13th  ed. 
1919.  Consult  also  The  Car  Road 
Book  and  Guide,  ed.  Lord  Mon- 
tagu, The  Motor  Car  Year  Book, 
and  The  Motoring  Annual  and  Mo- 
torist's Year  Book. 

Motor  Cycle.  Broadly  defined 
as  any  power-driven  two  or  three 
wheeled  vehicle.  The  definition 
includes  certain  types  of  three- 
wheeled  cars,  but  the  motor  cycle 
proper  is  a  two-wheeled  power- 
driven  vehicle,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  attached  to  it  a  side- 
car for  the  carrying  of  passengers, 
etc.  Nearly  all  such  machines 
are  driven  by  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  cylinder  internal  combustion 
engines,  the  power  being  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  belt  or  chain, 
or  the  machine  is  shaft  driven. 

Sir  Thomas  Parkyn  exhibited 
the  first  power-driven  cycle  in  1881 
fitted  with  a  steam  engine,  but  it 
was  not  till  1895  that  any  real 
advance  was  made.  In  that  year 
the  internal  combustion  engine  was 
adopted,  though  progress  was  slow 
owing  to  the  unreliability  of  igni- 
tion and  carburation.  From  1907, 
however,  motor  cycles  made  such 
rapid  strides  that  they  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
power-driven  vehicles. 

The  h.p.  of  the  motor  cycle 
varies  from  1J  up  to  8  or  10.  The 
lightweight  motor  cycle  is  the  most 
popular  solo  machine,  e.g.  without 
a  sidecar  attachment,  and  its  en- 
gine is  usually  2J-3  h.p.  Machines 
of  a  greater  h.p.  are  generally 
classed  as  heavyweights. 
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Motor  Cycle.  Diagrams  of  two- 
stroke  engine,  showing  working. 
Top,  cbaige  about  to  be  tired ; 
bottom,  exhaust  gases  escaping  and 
new  charge  entering  cylinder.  See 
text 

For  powers  up  to  4  h.p.,  single- 
cylinder  and  twin-cylinder  hori- 
zontally opposed  four-stroke  en- 
gines, and  single-cylinder  two- 
stroke  engines  are  used.  High- 
powered  machines  have  twin- 
cylinder  V-type,  twin-cylinder  two- 
stroke,  or  four-cylinder  four- 
stroke  motors.  The  horizontal 
"  twin  "  engine,  with  both  pistons 
moving  outwards  and  inwards 
simultaneously,  has  proved  excep- 
tionally well  suited  for  cycle  pro- 
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pulsion.    With  but  few  exceptions, 
motor  cycle  engines  are  air  cooled, 

With  the  exception  of  light- 
weights most  motor  cycles  are  pro- 
vided with  two,  three,  or  multi- 
ple-speed gears,  or  flexible  gearing 
transmission  enabling  them  to  be 
driven  with  ease  in  traffic  or  up 
hills.  The  gearing  includes  free 
engine  on  each  gear  provided  by 
means  of  a  clutch,  hand  or  foot 
controlled.  The  more  powerful 
machines  are  provided  with  a  kick 
starter  enabling  the  engine  to  be 
started  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
ertion, and  a  compression  release 
valve  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
supply  of  proper  mixture  of  petrol, 
benzol,  etc.,  and  air  to  the  engine  is 
semi-automatic,  making  the  con- 
trol of  the  machine  one  of  great 
simplicity.  The  provision  of  wind 
screens  for  passengers  in  sidecars, 
special  pillion  seats  on  the  carriers 
of  solo  machines,  dynamo  electric 
lighting,  etc.,  have  added  to  the 
comfort  of  motor  cycling. 

The  principles  of  the  two-stroke 
engine,  which  is  the  most  popular 
type  for  light-weight  motor-cycles, 
are  shown  in  diagrams  in  the  next 
column. 

The  two-stroke  engine  is  so 
called  because  there  is  one  power 
impulse  in  every  two  strokes  of  the 
piston-rod  as  compared  with  one 
in  four  in  the  four-stroke  engine. 

The  upper  diagram  shows  the  en- 
gine in  section  with  the  piston  at  the 
top  of  its  stroke,  and  the  compressed 
charge  about  to  be  fired.  Exhaust 
and  transfer  ports  are  closed,  inlet 
port  open,  the  fresh  gas  flowing 
into  the  crank-case  and  lower 
cylinder.  On  the  downward  stroke 
after  the  explosion  the  fresh  gas 
in  the  crank  case  and  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder  is  compressed  and 
forced  into  the  transfer  way. 
Igniiiun  the  piston  falls,  it  passes 
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Motor  Cycle.     Diagram  showing  the  principal  parts  of  a  modern  twin-cylinder  motor  cycle 
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uncc  "vers  the  transfer  port,  allowing 
the  new  gas  to  flow  into  tin- 
cylinder  head.  Just  before  this 
occurs  the  exhaust  port  is  un- 
covered to  permit  the  hurra  gas 
to  escape. 

In  tli<-  l'i\vT  ilinifram  the  pi>><m 
is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke. 
Burnt  gas  is  passing  out  t! 
the  exhaust  port  (assisted  by  tin- 
deflector)  and  new  gas  is  entering 
through  the  open  transfer  port. 
Ai  ttic  pistnn  rises  all  ports  are 
closed,  and  the  gas  is  compressed 
until  the  puMtiMM  iii  the  first 
diagram  is  reached  again,  and  tin- 
i»ll  takes  place. 

The  motor  scooter  is  an  Ameri- 
can development  of  the  motor  cycle 
which  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1920.  Driven  by  an 
engine  of  about  1}  h.p.,  with 
wheels  of  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter, 
the  machine  is  easily  stored,  light, 
and  is  used  in  America  largely  by 
business  men  for  travelling. 

During  the  Great  War  over 
50,000  motor  cycles  were  employed 
by  the  British  alone  for  dispatch 
riding  and  similar  work. 

By  the  Roads  Act,  which  came 
into  force  Jan.,  1921,  every  motor 
cycle  must  be  provided  with  regis- 
tration letters  and  numbers,  and 
must  carry  a  licence  card  fixed  in 
a  prominent  position  on  the  near 
side  of  the  machine  or  sidecar.  The 
licence  for  motor  cycles  not  exceed- 
ing 200  Ib.  in  weight  is  £1  10s.,  and 
exceeding  200  Ib.,  £3,  with  an 
extra  fee  of  £1  for  a  sidecar  or 
trailer.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1921, 
186,000  motor  cycles  were  regis- 
tered under  the  new  law,  yielding 
a  tax  of  £488,600.  Every  motor 
cyclist  must  be  over  14,  have  a 
driving  licence,  and  must  produce  it 
when  called  upon  by  any  police 
officer.  With  every  cycle  licensed 
a  registration  book  is  issued,  in 
which  particulars  of  the  machine 
and  its  owner  are  given. 

Every  motor  cycle  under  the  law 
must  be  fitted  with  two  independ- 
ent brakes,  either  of  which  is  cap- 
able of  bringing  the  machine  to 
rest ;  some  warning  device,  as  horn, 
bell,  etc.  ;  and  must  have  a  silencer 
fitted  to  the  engine.  See  Internal 
Combustion  Engine ;  Magneto ; 
Sparking  Plug  ;  Throttle. 

Motor  Licence  AND  TAX.  Duty 
levied  on  motor  drivers  and  motor 
vehicles.  Under  the  Roads  Act, 
which  came  into  force  Jan. ,  1 92 1 ,  all 
private  motor  cars  are  taxed  at  a 
flat  rate  of  £1  for  every  horse 
power  per  annum,  and  electric  cara 
with  a  fixed  sum  of  £6.  Motor  cars, 
the  licences  for  which  are  taken  out 
for  one  quarter  of  the  year  only, 
need  only  pay  30  p.c.  of  the  full  duty 
otherwise  payable.  The  details 
which  have  to  be  filled  in  on  the 


n.|.|i.  .iti..n  f.. i  in  mi-liule  actual 
home  power,  registered  number  if 
any,  type  of  body,  number  and 
date  of  engine,  names  of  car  and 
manufacturer,  etc. 

Commercial  vehicles  are  taxed 
according  to  type.  Tramway  cars 
are  taxed  15s.  per  annum,  other 
vehicles  seating  up  to  5  persons 
£15  in  Ixmdon,  and  £12  elsewhere, 
increasing  according  to  the  seating 
accommodation  up  to  £84  in 
London  and  £70  elsewhere  for 
more  than  32  persons.  Vehicles 
used  for  carrying  goods  are  taxed 
according  to  their  weight,  the 
taxes  being :  not  exceeding  12 
cwt.  £10,  between  12  cwt.  and  one 
ton  £16,  between  one  and  two  tons, 
£21,  etc.,  up  to  £30,  exceeding  four 
tons.  These  weights  for  taxation 
are  for  unladen  vehicles.  Tractors 
and  certain  other  farm  machines, 
motor  driven,  are  taxed  5s.  All 
drivers  of  motor  cars  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  driving  licence,  cost- 
ing 5s.  For  the  taxation,  etc.,  of 
motor  cycles,  see  under  that  heading. 

Motor  Marks.  Devices  of  one 
letter  or  two  and  a  number  dis- 
played on  plates  or  otherwise  on 
the  front  and  back  of  motor  vehi- 
cles for  purposes  of  registration 
and  identification.  The  letter  or 
combination  of  letters  is  the  index 
mark  of  the  county  council,  county 
borough  council,  or  similar  body, 
and  the  number  is  the  registration 
number  assigned  by  such  body  to 
the  owner  of  the  vehicle.  The  use 
of  motor  marks  was  first  enforced 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904. 
The  plates  are  rectangular  and  the 
characters  for  privately-owned 
vehicles  white  on  a  black  ground. 
For  a  vehicle  on  trial  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  in  motors  a  coloured 
general  mark,  preferably  red  and 
white,  is  often  used,  consisting  of 
the  council's  index  mark  together 
with,  though  clearly  separated 
from,  some  other  distinguishing 
letter  or  letters  and  a  distinguishing 
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Motor  signs  suggested  in  1921  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  warn 
motorists  of  the  nature  of  the  road 


number ;  if  the  general  mark  is 
used  on  more  than  one  vehicle  ;U 
the  tame  time,  different  distin- 
guishing numbers  are  used.  A 
vehicle  attached  to  another  must 
bear  an  identical  mark.  The  front 
plate  of  a  motor  cycle  must  be 
readable  from  either  side.  Cars 
owned  personally  by  the  king  are 
the  only  ones  which  bear  no  mark. 

Since  1920  a  car  must  be  regis- 
tered where  it  is  kept  and  used. 
Formerly  it  could  be  bought  and 
registered  in  Coventry  and  driven 
home  by  an  owner  living  in  Ki-nt. 
The  system  of  allotting  index 
marks  to  the  councils  was  governed 
by  the  populations  of  the  districts 
concerned.  With  certain  <-\<-«  p 
tions,  stated  below,  single  letters 
were  allotted  in  alphabetical  order 
to  the  following  English  and  Welsh 
localities :  .London,  Lancashire, 
the  West  Riding,  Kent  (which  has 
also  KT  and  KN),  Staffordshire, 
Essex,  Middlesex,  Durham  County, 
Liverpool,  Glamorganshire,  Ches- 
hire, Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Surrey,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Northumberland, 
and  Somerset.  G  was  retained  for 
Glasgow,  I  and  Z  were  not  used 
singly,  Q  was  not  used  at  all,  S 
was  assigned  to  Edinburgh,  and  V 
to  Lanarkshire.  When  the  single 
letters  were  exhausted  two  were 
used.  I  and  S,  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  another  letter,  were 
reserved  for  places  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  respectively,  and  Z  occurs 
only  in  the  combination  IZ,  co. 
Mayo.  Besides  the  original  A, 
London  was  later  allotted  various 
L  combinations,  e.g.  LA,  LB,  LC. 
International  marks  may  be  recog- 
nized by  their  oval  plates  and  by 
the  reversed  colours  of  characters 
and  grounds — black  on  white. 

Motor  Nerves.  Nerves  which 
conduct  impulses  from  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  to  the  voluntary  or 
involuntary  muscles,  and  cause 
them  to  contract.  When,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  wishes  to  raise  his 
arm,  an  impulse  starts  from  the 
brain  and,  travelling  down  the 
motor  nerves,  stimulates  the  ap- 
propriate muscles,  which  perform 
the  action  intended.  See  Nerve. 

Motor  Sign.  Warning  and 
direction  sign  on  roads  for  the 
guidance  of  motorists.  Such  signs 
have  been  erected  upon  most  of  the 
main  roads  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Automobile  Association  and  other 
motoring  bodies.  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  carried  out  an  investi- 
gation into  the  roads  of  the 
country,  reclassified  them,  and  in 
1921  suggested  standard  signs 
giving  plain  warnings,  and  si>_'n 
posts  which  would  give  every  n>.i  I 
a  route  number,  letter  for  its  class, 
e.g.  first  or  second,  etc.  See  Roads. 


Motril.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Granada.  It  stands  on  a 
small  river  about  a  mile  from  the 
Mediterranean,  34 
m.  by  road  S.  by 
E.  of  Granada. 
In  a  fertile  dis- 
trict, where  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  and 
sugar  beet  are 
grown,  it  has  sugar 
mills  and  manu- 
factures cotton, 


Motril  arms 


Sir  F.  W.  Mqtt, 
British  physician 

Elliott*  Fry 


flour,  soap,  wine,  and  brandy.  It 
exports  dried  figs,  almonds,  barley, 
etc.,  and  there  are  antimony,  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ancient  port 
of  Granada,  the  port  of  Motril  now 
implies  Calahonda  and  the  road- 
stead of  Baradero.  Pop.  18,400. 

Mott,  SIR  FREDERICK  WALKER 
(b.  1853).  British  physician.  Born 
at  Brighton,  he  received  his  medi- 
cal education  at  ^^^  —  . 
LondonUniver- 
sity  College  and 
Hospital,  where 
he  was  gold 
medallist,  1881. 
A  specialist  in 
neurology  and 
mental  s  u  b  - 
jects,  he  was 
Croonian  Lec- 
turer at  the 
Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  1900,  and  delivered  the 
Lettsom  Lecture  of  the  Medical 
Society,  1916.  He  served  in  the 
E.  A.M.C.  during  the  Great  War,  and 
was  consulting  physician  to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  The  Brain  and  the  Voice 
in  Speech  and  Song,  1910  ;  Nature 
and  Nurture  in  Brain  Develop- 
ment, 1914;  War  Neurosis  and 
Shell  Shock,  1919.  He  was  knighted 
in  1919. 

Mott,  JOHN  RALEIGH  (b.  1865). 
Founder  of  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation.  Born  in  New 
York,  May  25, 
1865,  he  was 
inspired  by  an 
address  by  J. 
E.  K.  Studd, 
the  Cambridge 
cricketer,  at 
Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He 
assisted  in  the 
J.  E.  Mott,  formation  of 


American  evangelist 


th<j 


Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  became  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  in  1895,  and  of 
the  International  Committee  of 
Y.M.C.A.  Associations  in  1915.  A 
capable  organizer  and  lecturer, 
Mott  visited  almost  every  univer- 
sity in  the  world  in  connexion  with 
Christian  Student  propaganda, 
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and  wrote  Strategic  Points  in  the 
World's  Conquest,  1897  ;  Future 
Leadership  of  the  Church,  1908  ; 
Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions, 1910;  The  Present  World 
Situation,  1914. 

Motto.  In  heraldry,  short,  pithy 
sentence,  sometimes  a  single  word, 
usually  placed  on  a  scroll  beneath 
the  coat  of  arms  or  crest,  or  round 
the  shield.  They  were  personal  to 
the  bearer,  but  were  commonly 
perpetuated  in  families. 

The  motto  differs  from  the 
Guerre,  war  cry,  or  slogan,  which  is 
placed  on  a  scroll  above  the  crest 
or  badge.  See  Heraldry. 

Motza.  Name  given  to  the  un- 
leavened bread  eaten  by  the  Jews 
at  the  Passover.  There  are  about 
seven  large,  dry  cakes  or  biscuits  to 
a  pound  of  motza  bread,  one  egg 
being  used  in  each  cake.  It  is 
made  in  the  home,  or  can  be 
bought  at  a  Jewish  grocer's  or 
baker's,  in  which  cases  the  motza 
should  be  soaked  in  water  and 
drained  before  eating.  See  Passover. 

Moufflon  OR  MOUFLON.  Species 
of  European  wild  sheep,  Ovis 
Musimon,  found  only  in  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.  It  is  about  28  ins. 
high  at  the  withers,  and  the  wool 
of  the  upper  parts  is  reddish  brown, 
with  white  on  the  underparts. 
The  curved  horns  in  the  male 
sometimes  reach  3  ft.  in  length. 
The  animals  are  found  in  flocks 
on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  hills, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  approach. 

Moulding.  In  architecture 
and  joinery,  the  surface  formed 
on  any  piece  of  stone,  timber,  or 
other  material  by  casting  or  cutting 
according  to  a  continuous  pattern  ; 


Moulding.  Types  in  use  in  architec- 
ture and  joinery,  a,  ovolo  ;  b,  torus; 
e.  cavetto  ;  d,  ogee  or  cyma  recta  ; 

e,  cyma  reversa  or  reverse  ogee ; 

f,  scotia ;    g,    bead ;    h,   solid   01 
"  laid-in "     moulding     contrasting 
with  j,  stuck  or  planted  moulding  ; 
k.  compound  moulding,  quirk,  ovolo 

and  bead  ;    1,  bolection  moulding 


by  extension,  the  piece  of  material 
so  moulded.  The  mouldings  in 
Greek  architecture  have  been 
elaborately  classified  as  the  ovolo, 
ogee,  cyma  recta,  torus,  scotia  or 
trochilus,  cavetto,  astragal,  and 
fillet  or  annulet.  The  cyma  recta 
and  cavetto  were  mainly  used  as 
purely  decorative  finishings  ;  the 
ovolo  and  ogee  as  supports  to  other 
members  of  the  composition  ;  the 
torus  and  astragal  for  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  columns ;  the  scotia  as  a 
means  of  separating  one  part  of  a 


Moufflon.     Ewe  and  lamb  of  the  Corsican 
species  of  wild  sheep 

base  from  the  other;  and  the  fillet  for 
every  kind  of  architectural  profile. 

Roman  and  Renaissance  forms 
of  moulding  were  based  on  the 
Greek,  and  certain  classic  mould- 
ings were  adopted  by  the  Gothic 
architects,  who  used  mouldings  of 
every  description  lavishly.  The 
medieval  mason  worked  according 
to  a  system  almost  as  rigid  as  the 
classical  one,  though  the  far 
greater  variety  drawn  upon  might 
point  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  In 
Britain  Norman  architects  rarely 
indulged  in  more  elaborate  mould- 
ings than  the  plain  cylindrical  roll  , 
but  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  and  lancet  windows  opened 
the  way  for  numbers  of  new  forms. 
These  were  employed  so  systema- 
tically at  different  points  that  the 
dates  of  certain  Gothic  buildings 
can  be  told  from  the  mouldings 
alone.  Early  English  mouldings, 
which  include  the  roll,  fillet,  and 
dog-tooth,  are  generally  of  finer 
workmanship  than  those  of  later 
date.  Perpendicular  work  is 
flatter  and  harder.  See  Panelling. 

Mould  (Hyphomyceteae).  Di- 
vision of  fungi  consisting  of  small, 
mostly  gregarious  and  superficial 
plants,  either  saprophytes  or  para- 
sites. They  form  velvety  patches 
on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  plants  consist  of 
delicate  threads,  a  single  row  of  cells 
placed  end  to  end  (hyphae)  and 
ending  hi  conidia — minute  spores 
or  reproductive  bodies,  which  are 
always  free  and  not  enclosed  in 
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Many  forms   pivvioii-lv 

!    ;l-    ili-t'll*   '  IIC    HOW 

[utiti'l  tn  !«•  merely  developnn m  >l 

stages  of  higher  fungi,  notaMv  <>f 

Most  species  liavc 

!  preferences  for  their  food, 

one  spcvicj  affecting  dead  leaves, 

..ill.  is  iivcr-rijic  fruit,  milk,  cheese, 

••tluT  fiinni,  manure,  and  jams. 

of  the  best-known  species, 
IM  it  attacks  almost  any  kind 
. .1  i  lead  organic  matter,  is  Peni- 
m  glaucum,  the  green  mould. 
a  white  creeping  mycelium, 
i  forms  a  delicate  felt-work, 
fertile  hvphae  arise  erectly,  branch, 
and  bear  at  their  extremities  a  chain 
of  green -tinged  spores.  These  spores 
frequently  act  as  yeast,  breaking  up 
saccharine  solutions,  and  producing 
fermentation.  Other  moulds,  of 
the  order  Zygomyceteae,  bear  their 
spores  in  capsules. 

Moulin  Rouge,  LK  (Fr.,  the  red 
mill).  Parisian  place  of  amuse- 
ment. Situated  in  the  Boulevard 
de  Clichy,  and  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Bal  de  la  Reine-  Blanc  he, 
it  was  oj>ened  Oct.  5,  1889,  and 
destroyed  by  tire  Feb.  28,  1915.  A 
spacious  establishment,  attached 
to  which  was  a  magnificent  garden, 
its  daily  programme  included  a 
concert,  followed  by  dance  music 
by  a  first-class  orchestra.  The 
Moulin  Rouge  owed  its  name  to 
the  windmill  which  towered  above 
the  entrance,  the  sails  of  which 
were  illuminated  by  red  lights. 
Its  rebuilding  was  announced  in 
1921. 

Moulins.  City  of  France.  The 
capital  of  thedept.of  Al!ier,itstand3 
on  the  river  Allier,  36  m.  by  rly. 
S.S.E.  of  Nevera,  and  is  a  rly.  junc- 
tion. Cutlery,  textiles,  hats,  and 
glass  are  the  chief  manufactures. 
The  Gothic  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  has  two  fine  towers.  Its 
choir  was  originally  the  chapel  of 
the  castle,  and  the  chief  of  its 
many  treasures  is  a  beautiful 
triptych.  The  church  of  the 
Sacr6  Coeur  is  modern.  Other 
buildings  include  the  town  hall, 
palais  de  justice  and  a  15th  cen- 
tury belfry.  There  are  remains 
of  a  castle,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Therein  is  a 
museum  containing  the  famous 
Bible,  dating  from  1115,  brought 
from  the  priory  of  Souvigny.  From 
1368-1527  Moulin  was  the  capital 
of  the  Bourbonnais.  Pop.  22,000. 

Moulmein  OB  M  \ri  M  \i N.  Sea- 
port of  Burma,  in  the  Amherst 
(list.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Salween,  sheltered  by  Bhilu 
Island  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
but  is  rainy  during  the  monsoon. 
In  1824  it  was  a  fishing  village,  but 
is  now  the  second  port  of  Burma, 
with  a  great  export  of  teak  floated 
in  rafts  down  the  Salween,  and  of 


i ,  .      It  has  connexion  by  rly.  with 

nid  Rangoon.     Pop.  67,000. 

Moulting.    Name  given  to  the 

periodical   shedding   of  the  outer 

covering  of  animals.      It   is   bent 


Moulmein,  Burma.      New   and  old 
pagodas,  the  former  in  foreground 

known  in  the  birds,  which  usually 
shed  and  renew  their  feathers  after 
the  nesting  season.  This  is  appar- 
ently a  time  of  ill- health  and  of 
strain  on  the  constitution,  and 
birds  are  usually  silent,  and  inactive 
during  it.  Moulting  is  also  seen  in 
the  periodic  shedding  of  the  cara- 
pace in  growing  crustaceans,  in  the 
sloughing  of  the  skins  of  snakes, 
and  in  the  shedding  of  the  skins  of 
myriapoda,  spiders,  and  insects,  the 
process  being  known  as  ecdysis. 
Many  mammals  also  shed  their  hair 
in  the  spring  and  grow  a  thicker 
coat  again  at  the.  approach  of 
winter.  See  Animal ;  Mammal 

Moulton,  JOHN  FLETCHER  MOUL- 
TON, IST  BARON  (1844-1921).  Brit- 
ish lawyer  and  scientist.  Born  at 
Madeley,  Nov.  18,  1844,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Moulton,  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  he  was  educated  at  Kings- 
wood  School,  Bath,  and  S.  John's 


d' Allier,  looking  toward 
the  Sucre  Coeur 


Moulins,  Fn 


College,  Cambridge,  becomingnonior 
wi :iii'_'lc-r  HI  1868,  and  fellow  of 
Christ's  College.  (Jailed  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1874, 
Moulton  soon  became  known  aa  an 
authority  on  patent  law,  and  wan 
made  a  Q.C.  in  1885.  He  WM 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Clapham  in  1885- 
v'..  l.ut  did  not  again  secure  a  seat 
until  1894,  when  returned  for  South 
Hackney.  From  1898-1906  he  was 
M.I',  for  the  Launceston  division 
of  Cornwall,  retiring  on  being  made 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  In 
1912  he  was  given  a  lire  peerage, 
and  made  a  lord  of  appeal. 

Lord  Moulton  during  the  Great 
War  devoted  his  technical  know- 
ledge to  the  production  of  explo- 
sives, being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  high  explosives,  and 
afterwards  director-general  of  ex- 
plosive supplies  for  the  ministry  of 
munitions.  In  1919  he  became 
chairman  of  the  British  Dyestuffs 
Corporation.  He  died  March  9, 
1921.  He  contributed  an  article  on 
Science  and  the  Future  to  this 
Encylcopedia.  See  New  Horizons. 

Moulton,  ELLEN  LOUISE  CHAND- 
LER f  1835-1 908).  American  poet. 
She  was  born  at  Pomfret,  Connec- 
ticut, April  10,  mMMBBWa^M 
1835,  and  edu- 
cated at  Troy, 
New  York.  She 
took  to  literary 
work  while 
quite  young, 
editing  The 
Waverley  Gar- 
land in  1853, 
and  writing 
This,  That, 
and  the  Other  in  1  So4.  In  1855  she 
married  William  Moulton,  a  Boston 
publisher.  Her  more  notable  poems 
include  Swallow-Flights,  1878, 
and  In  the  Garden  of  Dreams, 
1889.  She  died  Aug.  10,  1908. 

Moulton,  JAMES  HOPE  (1863- 
1917).  British  theologian.  Born 
Oct.  11, 1863,  he  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
W.  F.  Moulton  and  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Moulton.  Educated  at  the  Leys 
School  and  King's 
College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered 
I  the  Wesleyan  min- 
istry in  1886,  and 
was  classical  lec- 
turer at  G  irton  and 
Ne  wn  ham  Col- 
leges, 1887-1901. 
In  1902  he  was 
appointed  Green- 
wood professor  of 
Hellenistic  Greek 
and  Indo-Euro- 
pean philology, 
Manchester  Uni- 
versity. He  died 
in  April,  1917. 


Ellen  Moulton, 
American  poet 
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Moulton,  RICHARD  GREEN 
(1849-1924).  Anglo-American  man 
of  letters.  Born  at  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, May  5,  1849,  brother  of  Lord 
Moulton,  he  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
London  University.  He  was  a  uni- 
versity extension  lecturer,  1874-90, 
and  in  1891  he  settled  in  the  U.S.A., 
where  for  a  time  he  followed  the 
same  career.  In  1892  he  was  made 
professor  of  English  literature  at 
Chicago,  and  in  1901  head  of  the 
department  of  general  literature. 
A  scholarly  interpreter  of  Shake- 
speare, Moulton  wrote,  among  other 
works,  .Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist,  1885.  3rd  ed.  1897  ;  Shake- 
speare as  a  Dramatic  Thinker, 
1907  ;  The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible,  1899  ;  The  Modern  Study  of 
Literature,  1915.  He  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  The  Modern  Reader's 
Bible,  a  rearrangement  of  the  Bible 
according 
to  modern 
ideas. 
He  died 
Aug.  1  5, 
1924. 

Mound. 

Hillock  of  earth  or 
stones,  especially 
when  heaped  up  arti- 
ficially. In  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  and  the 
American  Gulf  states 
are  numerous  pre- 


Columbian  structures  by  aborig- 
inal agricultural  peoples,  hence 
called  mound  -  builders.  The 
mounds  are  conical,  pyramidal, 
animal-shaped,  or  mural.  Their 
use  was  sepulchral,  for  ritual, 
domiciliary,  or  defensive.  The  coni- 
cal grave-mounds,  6  ft.  to  300  ft. 
across,  and  up  to  100  ft.  high, 
resemble  the  European  barrow  and 
tumulus.  The  largest,  at  Grave 
Creek,  Moundsville,  W.  Virginia, 
320  ft.  across,  70  ft.  high,  has  two 
stone-capped  timber  chambers ; 
one  with  two  skeletons,  the  other — 
30  ft.  above  it — with  one.  The  con- 
tents of  the  graves  included  shell 
beads  and  copper  bracelets.  The 
flat-topped  pyramidal  mounds, 
usually  four-sided,  may  have  a 
terrace  or  stairway. 

Cahokia    mound,     Illinois — the 
largest  U.S.  earthwork — is  1,080  ft. 
by  710  ft.,  99  ft.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded 
by    about 
70  lesser 
mounds. 
Et o wah 
mound, 
Georgia, 

is  380  ft.  by  300  ft., 
61ft.  high.  The  effigy 
mounds,  mostly  in 
Wisconsin,  represent 
panthers,  turtles, 
birds,  and  other  forms, 
often  associated  with 


Mound  constructed  by  tribes  of  N.  America.  1.  Section  and  plan  of  mound 
at  E.  Dubuque,  Illinois.  Vault  measured  13  ft.  x  7  it.,  and  contained  11 
skeletons.  2.  Avondale  mounds,  Washington  co.,  Mississippi,  a  typical  series 
of  mound  tombs.  3.  Burial  of  a  chieftain,  illustrated  by  De  Bry  (c.  1620). 
Tribesmen  mourn  around  the  mound,  about  the  base  of  which  arrows  are 
stuck  in  the  ground.  On  the  mound  is  the  chief's  shell  cup 


mural  earthworks  up  to  900  ft. 
long.  The  so-called  Elephant 
mound  bore  a  much-discussed 
effigy  140  ft.  long.  In  Ohio  the 
Serpent  mound  bore  a  sinuous  em- 
bankment 4  ft.  high,  1,330  ft.  long  ; 
the  so-called  Alligator  mound  may 
represent  a  lizard.  In  Georgia  two 
represent  birds.  The  strongholds, 
comparable  with  British  earth- 
works, notably  in  Ohio,  exhibit  re- 
markable precision  in  their  geo- 
metrical forms.  The  trees  on  some 
mounds,  when  first  observed  by 
Europeans,  date  them  at  least  two 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America  ;  some  are  undoubtedly 
older.  The  cultural  remains  point 
to  immigrant  influences  from  the 
W.  which  farther  S.  developed  the 
Mexican  teocalli  and  the  worship 
of  serpent  and  sun  See  Celt ; 
Tumulus. 

Bibliography.  Mound- builders, 
J.  P.  McLean,  1879  ;  Burial  Mounds 
of  the  Northern  Sections  of  the 
United  States,  Cyrus  Thomas,  1887 ; 
Report  on  the  Mound  Explorations 
of  the  (American)  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, Cyrus  Thomas,  1894. 

Mound  Bird.  Popular  name 
tor  the  Megapodes,  a  family  of 
game  birds  that  deposit  their 
eggs  in  mounds  of  decaying  veget- 
able matter,  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  combined  heat  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  decomposition  of  their 
surroundings.  There  are  about  15 
species,  found  mainly  in  Austral- 
asia and  the  Pacific  islands,  of 
which  the  Brush  turkey  is  a  well- 
known  example. 

Moundsville.  City  ot  West 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Marshall  co.  On  the  Ohio  river, 
11  in.  S.  of  Wheeling,  it  is  served 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rly., 
and  river  steamers.  In  the  locality 
is  a  remarkable  mound-builders' 
structure,  from  which  the  city  is 
named.  Pop.  10,700.  See  Mound. 

Mounet-Sully,  JEAN  (1841- 
1916).  French  actor.  Born  at  Ber- 
gerac,  Feb.  27,  1841,  he  studied  at 
the  Paris  con- 
servatoire, and 
made  his  first 
appearance  as 
King  Lear  at 
The  Odeon  in 
1868.  Having 
served  during 
the  Franco - 
Prussian  War, 
he  reappeared 
in  1872  as 
O  re  st e  in 
Racine's  Andromaque,  at  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise,  where  he  re- 
mained the  principal  actor.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedians  of  the  19th  century. 
He  died  in  Paris,  March  1,  1916. 
His  younger  brother,  Paul  Mounet 
(d.  1922),  was  also  an  actor. 


Jean  Mounet-Sully 
French  actor 
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Mountain.     Diagram  illustrating  relative  heignts  of  the  world's  chiet  mountains 


Mount  Abu.  Culminating 
point  of  the  Aravalli  Hills,  India. 
It  is  in  Rajputana,  68  m.  W.  of 
Udaipur.  The  sanatorium,  known 
by  the  same  name  as  the  mountain 
on  which  it  stands,  is  3,945  ft.  in 
elevation.  There  are  two  fine 
temples  built  by  the  Jains.  Of 
white  marble,  they  date  from  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  are 
held  to  be  the  finest  extant  speci- 
mens of  Indian  architecture.  The 
altitude  of  Mt.  Abu  is  5.650  ft. 

Mountain.  Term  used  some- 
what loosely  to  describe  an  elevated 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust.  Alti- 
tude alone  does  not  justify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  high 
ground,  for  an  isolated  elevation  of 
less  than  1,000  ft.  frequently  re- 
ceives the  designation,  although  it 
is  usual  to  describe  a  ridge  of  this 
moderate  elevation  by  the  term  hills, 
while  high  ground  between  1,000 
and  5,000  ft.  is  called  hills  in  one 
place  and  mountains  in  another. 

The  term  mountain  does  not 
necessarily  signify  steep  slopes  in 
two  directions,  for  the  scarped  edge 
of  the  central  plateau  of  France 
is  known  as  the  Cevennes  Mts.  The 
term  is  generally  used  to  express 
the  dominant  aspect  of  the  high 
ground  over  the  immediate  locality. 

The  earth's  crust  is  for  ever  un- 


Mountain.      Diagram*    illustrating 

bow  lateral  pressure  towards  a  fixed 

point  produces  folding 


dergoing  changes  by  warping, 
fracture,  and  weathering,  and  this 
complex  of  activities,  slow  in  pro- 
cess but  cumulative  in  effect,  pro- 
duces the  variations  in  elevation  to 
which  mountains  are  due.  In  the 
simplest  cases  mountains  are  due  to 
actual  building,  for  volcanic  cones, 
as  Fuji,  Egmont,  and  Vesuvius,  are 
the  product  of  volcanic  outbursts. 
Laccolithic  eruptions  produce  such 
domes  as  the  Henry  Mts.  of  Utah 
without  superficial  outflowing  of 
lava.  These  are  the  mountains  of 
accumulation. 

During  geological  times  the  earth 
has  decreased  in  volume,  and  its 
crust  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
changing  conditions  and  has  thus 
produced  crinkles,  the  result  of 
the  tangential  warping  strains  pro- 
duced continuously  during  the  ad- 
justment. The  most  recent  crinkles 
are  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
the  world  as  we  now  know  them ; 
here  the  strata  of  the  crust  are 
contorted,  simply  as  great  up  and 
down  folds,  or  complexly  with 
folds,  fractures,  and  the  overthrust 
of  one  mass  of  rock  over  another. 

The  agencies  of  weathering 
steadily  strive  to  reduce  the  earth's 
surface  to  a  dead  level,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  many  mountain 
forms,  such  as  the  Cumbrian  group 
in  the  Lake  District  of  England,  are 
merely  the  worn-down  stumps  of 
much  mightier  peaks. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fold 
mountains  of  the  world  are  geo- 
logically young  mountains  belong- 
ing to  the  Tertiary  Age  ;  the  great 
E.-W.  line,  Himalayas,  Caucasus, 
Alps,  Atlas,  the  two  N.-S.  lines 


bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Rockies,  Andes  on  it*  E.  margin, 
and  the  Japanese,  E.  Indian,  and 
New  Zealand  Mt«.  on  it*  W.,  all 
belong  to  this  period.  The  moun- 
tains of  Africa,  Drakensberg, 
Abyssinian  Highland's  <•!<•. ,  make  a 
third  N.-S.  line,  but  this  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period,  to  the  ancient 
continent  of  Gondwanaland. 

In  general,  the  climate  and 
natural  vegetation  of  a  mountain 
side  follow  the  same  sequence  as 
would  be  observed  in  travelling 
over  the  surface  polewards  from 
the  mountain  foot.  Yet  this  ana- 
logy only  applies  approximately. 
In  the  case  of  climate,  although  the 
temperature  falls  regularly  as  the 
mountain  is  ascended,  yet  the  sea- 
sonal range  of  temperature  hardly 
changes  with  elevation,  while  the 
diurnal  range  of  temperature  at 
high  altitudes  differs  considerably 
from  that  at  high  latitudes. 

In  their  control  of  human  activi- 
ties mountains  have  had  different 
effects  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  man  habitually  travels. 
Under  modern  conditions  the  Alps, 
Rockies,  Andes,  and  Himalaya?  are 
a  barrier  to  human  movement ;  in 
historic  times  the  Alleghenies  con- 
trolled the  routes  by  which  the 
pioneers  opened  up  the  fertile 
centre  of  N.  America ;  but  in 
earlier  times  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Alps  in  Central  Europe,  like  the 
Downs  of  S.  England,  provided 
ruutes  along  their  pastoral  levels 
which  were  followed  by  early  man, 
who  was  averse  from  crossing  the 
heavily  forested  low  lands. 

In  the  more  settled  areas  of  the 
world  mountainous  districts  are 
frequently  the  homes  of  backward 
peoples  ;  some  of  these  have  settled 
in  mountainous  valleys  in  isolation  ; 
others,  like  the  Montenegrins,  have 
taken  to  the  mountains  as  a  refuge 
from  the  oppressor;  others  again, 
like  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians 
and  the  Slovaks,  have  been  driven 
to  the  heights  by  their  foes.  Whilo 
the  Andorrans  are  isolated  in  their 
Pyrenean  fastness,  the  Basques 
and  the  Swiss  have  gained  by  their 
location.  Mountains  frequently 
serve  as  political  boundaries,  the 
Andes,  Caucasus,  Himalayas  all 
serve  this  purpose  ;  but  they  only 
make  good  frontiers  when  they  lie 
in  sparsely  peopled  regions.  See 
Alps  ;  Earth  ;  Geology  ;  Glacier  : 
Himalayas;  Rocks.  B.  c.  Wain* 

Bibliography.  Earth  Sculpture,  J. 
Oeikie,  1 898  ;  Physical  Geography, 
VV.  M.  Davis,  1902  ;  The  Face  of  the 
Earth,  vol.  1,  E.  Suess,  1904;  A 
Text -hook  of  Geology,  P.  Lake  and 
R.  H.  Rastall,  2nd  ed.  1913  ;  Moun- 
tains,  Their  Origin,  Growth,  and 
Decay,  J.  Geikie,  1913;  The  Scienti- 
fic Study  of  Scenery,  J.  E.  Marr, 
5th  ed.  1918. 
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Mountain,  THE  (Fr.  La  Mon- 
tagne).  Name  given  to  one  of  the 
political  parties  that  arose  in  France 
during  the  Revolution.  They  first 
appeared,  an  offshoot  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, in  the  national  convention, 
1792,  the  name  being  due  to  the 
fact  that,  about  100  strong,  they  sat 
on  benches  raised  above  those 
occupied  by  other 
groups.  The 
Mountain  in- 
cluded among  its 
members  Marat, 
Danton,  and 
Robespierre,  and 
undertheir  leader- 
ship dominated 
the  Jacobin  Club. 


Mountain  Battery.  Portable  gun  of  75  mm.  calibre.  Top,  limbered  up.  Centre,  ready  for 
action.  Bottom,  parts  of  the  gun  when  taken  down  for  transport.  1,  2,  and  3.  Component 
parts  of  the  shield.  4.  Hinged  trail.  5.  Carriage  with  elevating  and  traversing  gears. 
6.  Firing  shield.  7.  Top  of  cradle.  8.  Buffer,  recuperator  and  cradle  with  trunnions. 
9.  Breech  mechanism  and  chamber  of  gun,  screwing  into  10.  Barrel  and  muzzle.  11,  13,  and 
14.  Sights  and  sighting  gear.  12.  Elevating  handle.  15  and  17.  Wheels,  fitting  to  16.  axle 

By  courtesy  of  Vickert,  Ltd. 


Their  chief  opponents  in  the  con- 
vention were  the  Girondins,  repub- 
licans too,  but  with  more  theoretical 
and  less  savage  views,  who  were 
overthrown  by  the  Mountain  in 
1793.  The  latter  were  responsible 
for  the  Reign  of  Terror.  See  French 
Revolution ;  Girondins. 

Mountain  Ash  OR  ROWAN  TREE 
(Pyrus  aucuparia).  Small  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  It  is  a 


by  the  G.W.  and  Taff  Vale  Rlys. 
The    urban     district     includes     a 
number  of  mining  villages,   among 
them  Mountain  Ash    itself,  Aber- 
cynon.  and  Cwmpennar,  that  be- 
came populous  with  the    opening 
of   the    coal    mines    in    the     19th 
century.      The    chief    industry    is 
the  mining  of  coal.     The  principal 
buildings,  all  mod- 
ern,    include     the 
town  hall,  hospital 
and    library,  and 
the  churches  of  S. 
Margaret    and    S. 
Winifred.     The 
Welsh     name    for 
Mountain    Ash    is 
Aberpennar.   Mar- 
ket day.  Sat.    Pop. 
42.300 

Mountain  Bat- 
tery. Artillery 
unit  formed  for 
m  ilitary  operations 
in  hilly  country,  or 
where  wheeled 
carriages  cannot 
travel.  The  guns 
and  their  mount- 
ings are  carried  on 
pack  mules  or  by 
men.  Generally 
the  equipment 


native  of  Europe,  including  Britain,  makes  about  five  mule  loads,  as  a 

and   Canaries,    N.   and   W.    Asia,  mountain  battery  has  neither  lim- 

and  N.  America.     Its   leaves   are  bers  nor  wagons.  The  gun  is  jointed, 

divided   into    six    to    eight   pairs  so   that  the   breech    ring  can   be 

of    slender    leaflets.      The    small  carried  separately.     The  75    mm 

creamy-white  flowers  are  produced  Vickers  mountain   gun  illustrated 

in  numerous  clusters,  and  are  sue-  herewith   can   be    unpacked    from 

ceeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruits.  mule-back   and   assembled    in    3£ 

Mountain  Ash.     Urban  dist.  of  minutes.    It  weighs  1,408  Ib.  and 

Glamorganshire,  Wales.    It  is  4  m.  divides  into  6  loads,  the,  heaviest 

from   Aberdare.   and   18   m.   from  of  which  is  230  Ib.       The  gun  fires 

Cardiff,  and  stands  on  the  Cynon,  a  shell  of  14-33  Ib.  with  a  rapidity 

a  tributary  of  the  Taff.    It  is  served  of  20  rounds  a  minute. 

MOUNTAINEERING    AS    A    SPORT 

C.  E.  Benson,  Author  of  British   Mountaineering 

The  reader  may  be  referred  from  this  article  to  those  on  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  world,  e.g.  Alps ;  Andes;  Rocky  Mts.  See  also  Alpen- 
stock ;   Alpini;   Ice   Axe;   Rock   Climbing;   and  biographies   of 
Whymper  and  others 


Mountain  Ash.    Flower  and  leaves 
of  tree  of  natural  order  Rosaceae 


Mountaineering  is  the  sport  of 
climbing  mountains.  Art  or  science 
may  be  combined  with  it,  but  the 
man  who  climbs  a  mountain  for 
artistic  or  scientific  purposes  is  not 
necessarily  a  mountaineer,  though 
he  may  become  one  by  the  compul- 
sion of  his  pursuit.  Sport  is  its 
essence,  and  for  this  reason  the 


first  ascent  of  Mt.  Aiguille  near 
Grenoble,  in  1492,  is  inadmissible, 
as  it  was  by  order  of  Charles  VIII 
of  France. 

Early  mountaineering  expedi- 
tions were  for  the  most  part  spora- 
dic outbursts  of  individual  enter- 
prise, of  which  perhaps  the  most 
notable  is  a  considerable  ascent  in 
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ill.  Monte  Rosa  region,  became 
.-..nuci-tfil  \\itli  tin;  great  name  of 

do  -l:i   Yin. -I.      Wholly  ililTrr 

,  MI  in  fh:ir;icti-r  were  the  as'-mt- 
l,v  ('.mm  < 'turner  of  Zuri.-li  in  tin- 
niiililli-  <>f  the  16th  century.  It 
u,.n!.l  seem  that  at  about  that 
pi-rioil  ;i  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  with 
-.•mill  mountaineering  ideas,  was 
IMMMI;  formed  among  the  stutl.-n!- 
nt'  /urirli.  We  Icuni  from  Josias 
Sun!.-!  that  tin-  u-<e  of  the  rope  was 
u.j'i.  •  i.ited,  and  that  the  value  of 
darkened  glasses  on  dazzling  snow- 
in-Ill^  and  of  certain  precautions 
against  frost-bite  was  understood. 

This  promising  beginning  was 
•  lit  short  by  war,  and  there  fol- 
lo\\i-d  n  hiatus  of  nearly  200  years, 
with  the  bright  interval  of  Scheuch- 
\peditions,  1702-11.  In  1739 
came  the  first  ascent  of  a  snow 
mountain,  the  Titlis,  by  a  monk 
whose  name  is  unknown,  and,  two 
ran  later,  the  epoch-making  expe- 
dition of  Windham  and  Pocockc 
to  the  Montanvert.  Shortly  after, 
definite  attacks  were  made  on  the 
high  peaks.  The  Buet  was  climbed 
by  the  brothers  de  Luc  in  1770,  and 
about  1783  Mt.  Blanc  was  at- 
i  ••  i  n  |  it  ed,  though  without  success,  by 
the  artist  Bourrit.  Three  years  later 
(1786)  the  monarch  of  mountains 
yielded  to  Jacques  Balmat  and 
Michel  Paccard,  and  again  in  1787 
to  Balmat  and  De  Saussure.  War 
then  again  intervened,  yet  the 
Jungfrau  was  climbed  in  1811  and 
the  Finsteraarhorn  in  1812. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  19th  century  several  notable 
peaks  had  been  conquered,  and 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc  became 
finally  popularised,  it  might  almost 
be  said  vulgarised,  by  Albert 
Smith's  ascent  in  1851  and  its  ad- 
vertisement. Then,  with  the  climb- 
ing of  the  Wetterhorn  by  Alfred 
Wills  in  1854,  came  the  birth  of 
modern  mountaineering,  mountain 
climbing  for  the  love  of  the  sport. 
The  year  1856  witnessed  a  notable 
departure,  a  guideless  ascent  of  Mt. 
Blanc  by  Hudson  and  Kennedy's 
party. 

In  the  winter  of  1857-58  the 
foundation  of  modern  mountain- 
eering was  laid  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alpine  Club.  With 
its  formation  came  an  organized 
assault  on  the  Alpine  giants,  and 
they  were  conquered  in  quick 
succession  by  the  skill  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  pioneers. 

From  about  1870  mountaineer- 
ing enterprise,  aided  by  the  spread 
of  civilization  and  the  increased 
facility  of  travel,  has  extended  to 
the  most  remote  of  the  world's 
high  lands.  Some  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  exploits  have  been : 
in  Europe,  the  opening  of  a  new 
playground  in  Norway,  and  several 


Mountaineering   on    the  most   difficult   crag  in   England,  Pillar  Rock,  near 

Ennerdale,    Cumberland.      Left,    beginning    New   North-east   climb ;    right, 

rounding  the  notch 

a.  P.  Abraham.  Ketwick 


ascents  in  the  Caucasus  ;  in  Asia, 
the  exploration  of  the  Karakoram 
range,  and  other  Himalayan  ex- 
peditions, and  visits  to  the  distant 
Altai ;  in  America  there  have  been 
numerous  ascents  in  the  Rockies 
from  end  to  end,  and  also  in  the 
northern  and  southern  Andes  ;  in 
Africa,  Kenya,  Kilima-Njaro,  and 
Ruwenzori  have  been  conquered, 
and  excellent  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  New  Zealand  and  Japan. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  it  was  not 
until  1873  that  Sgurr  Alasdair,  the 
highest  peak  in  Skye,  was  scaled 
by  Sheriff  Nicholson.  The  loftiest 
of  the  Andes,  Aconcagua,  23,080 
ft.,  w^is  climbed  by  Stuart  Vines, 
and  even  greater  altitudes  have 
been  attained  in  the  Himalayas. 
It  may  be  accepted  that  the  high- 
est ascents  are  Bride  Peak,  24,400 
ft.,  by  the  duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
with  23,975  ft.  on  Kabru,  by  W.  W. 
Graham,  and  heights  of  23,000  ft. 
and  upwards  by  Rubenson  and 
Monrad  Aas,  Longstaff,  Hunter 
Workman,  and  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
Both  among  the  Alps  and  further 
afield  the  names  of  British  pioneers 
enormously  preponderate. 

Until  quite  recently  access  to 
Tibet,  on  the  borders  of  which  Mt. 
Everest,  reputedly  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  is  situated, 
was  forbidden  to  foreigners.  Early 
in  1921  it  was  announced  that  the 
Dalai  Lama  had  granted  permission 
for  a  party  to  enter  Tibet.  The 


English  Alpine  Club  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  promptly 
organized  a  powerful  and  well- 
equipped  joint  expedition  to  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  peak.  The  party 
set  out  on  May  18,  1921,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  the  first 
season  in  reconnaissance  work,  and 
in  other  preparations  for  the  main 
effort,  in  1922,  by  the  climbers, 
who,  led  by  Harold  Raeburn,  re- 
present the  English  Alpine  Club. 
Valuable  scientific  results  were 
anticipated,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  question  raised  on 
Graham's  expedition,  1883,  as  to 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  loftier 
peaks  than  Everest  would  be 
decided. 

The  first  essentials  of  mountain- 
eering are  nerve  and  condition. 
There  is  no  greater  mountaineering 
danger  than  a  member  of  a  party 
who  loses  his  nerve,  or  is  out  of 
condition.  Excellent  guides  are  few 
— born  mountaineers  with  great 
natural  talent,  men  who  would  be 
internationals  in  other  branches 
of  sport.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
secure,  being  booked  long  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  most  part  by  the 
men  who  least  require  their 
assistance.  The  good  are  tolerably 
frequent,  and  are  qualified  to  take 
charge  on  any  reasonable  expedi- 
tion. The  bad  are  numerous,  fortl* 
coming  locally  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand,  but  without 
sound  qualifications,  and  for  the 
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most  part  unfit  to  take  charge  of 
any  serious  expedition. 

As  regards  outfit,  a  map  and 
compass,  and  ability  to  use  them 
are  necessary,  also  a  rope  60-80  ft. 
in  length,  and  the  very  best  obtain- 
able. The  Alpine  Club  rope  has 
stood  the  test  of  years,  and  is 
thoroughly  reliable.  Proper  climb- 
ing boots,  made  and  nailed  by  an 
approved  firm,  and  the  very  best 
ice-axe  obtainable,  the  shaft  being 
straight-grained  ash,  should  be 
taken.  In  the  selection  of  these 
last  two  items  the  advice  of  an 
expert  should  be  solicited.  There 
is,  or  was,  a  lot  of  poor  stuff  on  the 
market,  and  poor  stuff  is  dangerous 
stuff.  -Other  necessary  articles  are 
puttees,  Balaclava  cap,  goggles, 
flask,  field-glasses,  and  camping  out- 
fit, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
expedition.  As  a  stand-by  on  the 
march,  raisins  are  unsurpassable. 
A  cup,  knife,  lantern,  slippers,  and 
sundry  medical  appliances,  e.g. 
lint,  boracic  powder,  sticking  plas- 
ter, etc.,  should  be  carried.  Cram- 
pons find  much  favour  amongst 
those  who  like  them,  and  very 
little  amongst  those  who  do  not. 
For  magnesian  limestone  rocks, 
such  as  those  found  in  Tirol,  scar- 


Mountain  laurel  in  full  foliage 

petti,  or  rope-soled  shoes,  are  gener- 
ally to  be  preferred  to  nailed 
boots. 

Mountain  climbing  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches— snow- 
work  and  rock-work.  Snow-craft 
is  to  be  acquired  only  by  long 
experience  and  constant  practice. 
Nominally  the  most  familiar  item 
of  snow-craft,  and  one  which  may 
be  practised  in  the  home-land,  is 
step-cutting.  Step-cutting  is  hard 
and  highly  skilled  manual  labour. 
Great  dexterity  is  demanded. 
For  instance,  on  a  steep  ice- 
slope  the  completeness  or  incom- 
plete .ess  of  a  step  may  make  just 
the  difference  between  security 


and  disaster.  In  such  positions 
progress  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  an 
hour  is  not  exaggeratedly  slow.  A 
good  guide  has  been  known  to  take 
70  strokes  to  fashion  a  step.  In 
addition  snow-craft  implies  ability 
to  judge  the  condition  of  the  snow 
hi  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  party  and  at  a  distance,  and 
also  to  estimate  its  probable  con- 
dition at  a  later  hour,  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
cornices — projecting  eaves  of  snow, 
which  are  veritable  death-traps  for 
the  unwary.  To  recognize  the  like- 
lihood of  avalanches,  the  lie  of 
crevasses  on  glaciers,  the  stability 
or  instability  of  a  snow  bridge,  and 
to  obviate  the  perils  thereon  atten- 
dant, and  to  decide  whether  the 
passage  of  an  icefall  is  safe  or  un- 
safe, are  some  of  the  demands  of 
snow-craft. 

Bibliography.  Hours  of  Exercise 
in  the  Alps,  J.  Tyndall,  1871 ;  Moun- 
taineering, Claude  Wilson,  1893  ; 
The  Playground  of  Europe,  L. 
Stephen,  1894  ;  The  Exploration  of 
the  Caucasus,  D.  Freshfield,  1896  ; 
The  Highest  Andes,  E.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald,  1899  ;  Mountaineering,  C.  T. 
Dent  and  others,  3rd  ed.  1900 ; 
Climbs  and  Exploration  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  H.  C.  M.  Stut- 
field  and  J.  N.  Collie,  1903  ;  Norway, 
the  Northern  Playground,  W.  C. 
Slingsby,  1904  ;  The  Alps  from  End 
to  End,  W.  M.  Conway,  new  ed. 
1905  ;  The  Complete  Mountaineer, 
G.  D.  Abraham,  1907  ;  My  Climbs  in 
the  Alps  and  Caucasus,  A.  F.  Mum- 
mery, 1908  ;  Scrambles  among  the 
Alps,  E.  Whymper,  new  ed.  1908; 
British  Mountaineering,  C.  E.  Ben- 
eon,  1909  ;  On  Alpine  Heights  and 
British  Crags,  G.  D.  Abraham,  1919. 

Mountain  Laurel  ( Umbellularia 
californica).  Calif ornian  Sassafras, 
or  spice  bush.  A  tall  evergreen  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Laurinaceae, 
and  a  native  of  California,  its  alter- 
nate, lance-shaped  leaves  emit  a 
strong  odour  like  camphor.  The 
greenish-yellowflowers  are  clustered 
in  umbels.  The  name  mountain 
laurel  is  sometimes  applied  to  Kal- 
inia  latifolia.  See  American  Laurel. 

Mountain  Meadows  Mas- 
sacre. Outrage  committed  by  the 
Mormons,  on  Sept.  11,1857.  Aparty 
of  130  immigrants  from  Arkansas, 
with  ,40  wagons  and  over  200 
horses  and  cattle,  were  passing 
through  Utah  territory  to  Cali- 
fornia, when  they  were  attacked 
by  Indians  and  Mormons  in  Indian 
disguise.  In  response  to  an  urgent 
message  for  help,  John  Doyle  Lee, 
a  prominent  Mormon  bishop,  with 
a  number  of  followers,  hastened  to 
the  spot.  The  immigrants,  who  had 
barricaded  themselves  behind  their 
wagons,  welcomed  Lee  as  their 
saviour ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Mormons  gained  their  confidence 
than  at  a  signal  from  Lee  a  general 


massacre  took  place,  only  17 
infants,  too  young  to  inform,  being 
spared.  Although  the  Mormon 
church  denied  responsibility,  evi- 
dence given  at  Lee's  trial  impli- 
cated the  highest  officials.  Twenty 
years  after  the  crime  Lee  was 
brought  to  justice,  and  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  scene  of  the  massacre, 
March  23,  1877. 

Mountain  Railway.  Type  of 
rly.  used  for  gradients  exceeding 
1  in  33.  Such  rlys.  generally  have 


Mountain  railway  up  Mount  Pilatus, 
Switzerland  ;  a  rack  railway  with 
average  gradient  of  1  in  3.  Engine 
and  carriage  form  a  single  car  witb 
32  seats 

narrow  gauges  and  special  loco- 
motives and  tracks,  e.g.  rack  rlys. 
See  Railways. 

Mountain  Sickness.  Group  of 
symptoms  which  sometimes  appear 
in  persons  on  ascending  into  high 
latitudes.  Lassitude,  weakness  in 
the  legs,  and  increase  in  the  rate  of 
respiration  are  common  effects. 
Headache,  palpitation,  nausea, 
occasionally  vomiting  and  drowsi- 
ness may  also  occur.  The  condition 
is  due  to  want  of  oxygen,  owing  to 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 
Persons  who  go  to  reside  at  high 
altitudes  may  develop  these  symp- 
toms, but  usually  become  acclima- 
tised after  a  short  period.  A  similar 
sickness  occurs  in  flying,  passengers 
making  too  rapid  an  ascent  or  de- 
scent in  an  aeroplane  b^ing  liable 
to  the  symptoms. 

Mount  Allison.  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Founded 
in  1843  by  C.  F.  Allison,  it  was  at 
first  a  Wesleyan  academy.  In  1858 
it  obtained  the  right  to  confer 
degrees,  and  in  1913  took  its 
present  name.  It  is  still  controlled 
by  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  but  is  unsectarian.  The 
buildings  are  at  Sackville,  N.B., 
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Mount  Barker.  Town  in  S. 
Australia.  It  is  a  rly.  junction,  22 
in.  !•'..  of  Adelaide,  on  a  plateau  of 
Mi  unit  Lofty  Ranges,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  and  vine-growing  dis- 
trict.  I 'op.  2,100. 

Mountbatten.  Name  taken  in 
1917  by  the  English  members  of 
the  family  of  Battenberg,  i.e.  the 
descendants  of  Prince  and  Princess 
H. my  of  Battenberg  and  of  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg,  created  mar- 
quess of  Milford  Haven.  See 
Battenberg. 

Mount  Bischoff.  Tin  mine  in 
Tasmania.  It  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.,  90  m.  W.  of  Launceston. 
Discovered  in  1871,  it  is  the  richest 
in  the  world,  with  from  70  p.c.  to 
80  p.c.  pure  ore.  The  township 
Waratah,  1  m.  from  the  mine,  has 
a  pop.  of  2,300. 

Mount  Carmel.  Bor.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,  in  Northumber- 
land co.  It  is  48  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  is  served  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  and 
titlu-r  rlys.  An  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  anthracite  coal  mined 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Organized 
as  a  town  in  1848,  Mount  Carmel 
was  incorporated  in  1862.  Pop. 
17,500.  The  hill  in  Syria  is  known 
as  Carmel  (q.v.). 

Mount  Clemens.  City  of  Michi- 
gan, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Ma- 
comb  co.  On  Clinton  river,  20  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Detroit,  it  is  served  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Rly.  A  summer 
resort,  it  has  noted  mineral  springs 
whose  waters  are  efficacious  in 
rheumatism,  etc.  It  has  carriage 
works,  and  manufactures  beet 
sugar,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  Settled  in  1802,  Mount  Cle- 
mens was  incorporated  in  1837  and 
became  a  city  in  1879.  Pop.  9,500. 

Mount  Desert.  Island  of  Maine, 
U.S.A.,  forming  part  of  Hancock 
co.  Lying  to  the  W.  of  French- 
man's Bay,  its  surface  is  hilly,  the 
highest  elevation  being  about  1,500 
ft.  Its  beautiful  lakes  and  rugged 
coast  make  it  a  favourite  summer 
resort.  Among  the  places  chiefly 
frequented  are  Bar  Harbour  on 
the  N.E.  coast,  Southwest  Harbour 
and  Northeast  Harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  Somes  Sound,  and  Seal 
Harbour.  The  island  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  and 
there  is  also  ferry  communication. 
Pop.  8,500. 


Mount  Edgecumbe,  KAKL  OF. 

Mnt  i-h  title  lioitu-  since  1789  by 
tli<-  family  <>f  l-Mjrecumbe.  An  old 
Cornish  fami- 
ly, the  Edge- 
cumbes  were 
represented 
early  in  the 
18th  century 
by  Richard 
Edgecumbe, 
.M.I',  for  the 
county.  He 

4th  Ear!  ol  served    under 

Moiiiit-EdKciunbe.       Walpole,  and 
British  diplomatist      m    1742    was 

Utath  made  a  baron. 

His  son  Richard,  the  2nd  baron, 
also  an  M.P.  and  lord-lieutenant  of 
Cornwall,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George,  an  admiral,  who 
obtained  the  earldom  in  1789  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  later  earls. 
William  Henry  (1832-1917),  who 
became  the  4th  earl  in  1861,  was 
lord  chamberlain  and  lord  steward 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Piers  Alexander 
Hamilton  (b.  1865).  The  family 
seat  is  Mount  Edgecumbe,  near 
Plymouth,  and  the  earl's  eldest  son 
is  called  Viscount  Valletort. 

Mounted  Infantry.  Foot  sol- 
diers mounted  on  horses.  They 
differ  from  cavalry  in  carrying  a 
rifle  as  weapon  and  in  the  slower 
speed  of  their  mounts.  The  dra- 
goons, as  at  first  established  in  the 
17th  century,  were  mounted  in- 
fantry. Napoleon  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  organize  a  similar 
body,  and  in  both  Russia  and 
Prussia  something  of  the  kind  was 
attempted.  Some  units  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  cavalry  were  in  reality 
mounted  infantry,  as  those  used 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  1862- 
64,  and  the  Boers  in  the  S.  African 
War,  1899-1902,  gave  proof  of  the 
value  of  mobile  infantry.  The 
British  had  battalions  of  mounted 
infantry  in  the  same  war. 

Previous  to  the  Great  War  the 
British  had  a  scheme  for  the  raising 
and  training  of  definite  units  of 
mounted  infantry,  and  a  mounted 
infantry  school  was  established  at 
Longmoor.  Trench  warfare  fur- 
nished little  opportunity  for  their 
use  in  France.  In  Palestine  and  else- 
where, under  different  conditions, 
the  Australian  mounted  divisions 
and  others  answered  thedescription. 

Mount  Gambler.  Town  in  S. 
Australia.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Victorian  border,  305  m.  by  rly. 
S.E.  of  Adelaide.  Its  volcanic  soil 
makes  it  a  rich  grain  producer. 
Pop.  7,900.  Mt.  Gambier  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  of  which  much  of  the 
original  crater  cone  has  collapsed, 
leaving  its  S.  portion  as  the  present 
summit.  Valley,  Blue,  Crater,  and 
Leg  of  Mutton  lakes  have  formed 


with  tin-  hollow, ;  i ',h,,.  Lake, about 
L'.Vift.  ili-i-p.  in  at  the  foot  of 
Hiffn  250  ft.  hii-li.  See  Crater  Lake. 
Mountgarret,  ViacousT.    Irish 
title  borne  since  1550  by  the  family 
of   Butler.      Hi.  hard    Butler.   2nd 
son  of  the  8th 
earl     of     Or- 
monde,     was 
created       vis- 
count in  1550. 
Richard,    the 
3rd   viscount, 
lost  all  by  re- 
belling against 
Elizabeth,  but 
his    estates    14th Viscount  Mount- 
were  restored       I«*«*»  !**•"  peer 
to      his      son  ***n*r<>x 

Edmund,  the  4th  viscount.  Rich- 
ard, 5th  viscount,  was  outlawed 
for  rebellion,  but  pardoned  in  1715. 
In  1793,  Edmund,  12th  viscount, 
was  made  earl  of  Kilkenny,  but 
this  title  died  with  him  in  1846. 
His  nephew,  Henry  Edmund,  then 
became  13th  viscount.  The  latter' s 
son,  Henry  Edmund,  14th  vis- 
count, was  in  1911  made  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1918 
Piers  Henry  (b.  1903)  became  16th 
viscount.  The  family  residences 
are  Ballyconra,  Kilkenny,  and  Nidd 
Hall,  Knaresborough,  which,  with 
some  Yorkshire  estates,  came  into 
the  family  through  the  marriage 
of  the  13th  viscount. 

Mount  Grace.  Ecclesiastical 
ruin  about  3J  m.  from  Northaller- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  It  is  the  remains 
of  a  Carthusian  priory,  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in 
England.  It  was  founded  in  1397 
and  dissolved  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  existing  buildings  consist  of 
the  church  and  chapter  bouse, 
and  some  separate  houses  or  cells. 

Mountj  oy,  CHARLES  BLOTTNT, 
STH  BARON  (1563-1606).  English 
administrator.  Son  of  James,  6th 
Baron  Mount- 
joy,  he  was 
educated  a  t 
Oxford  Uni- 
versity, e  n  - 
tered  the 
Inner  Temple, 
and  about 
1583  began  to 
attract  the 
Baron  Mount  joy,  favour  of 
English  administrator  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  sat  as  member  for 
Beeralston,  Devonshire,  from  1586, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Brittany, 
1586-93.  Made  K.G.  in  1597, 
he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Essex 
as  lord-deputy  in  Ireland,  in 
1599.  He  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
notably  by  his  victory  at  Kinsale, 
Dec.  24,  1601,  and  after  Elizabeth's 
death  received x the  submission  of 
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Tyrone  to  James  I.  In  April,  1603, 
he  put  down  risings  in  Cork  and  the 
S.E.  counties,  leaving  Ireland  in 
the  same  year.  He  received  the 
earldom  of  Devonshire  and  other 
rewards,  and  undertook  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  Spain,  1604.  The 
circumstances  of  his  marriage,  in 
1605,  with  Lady  Penelope  Rich,  who 
had  long  been  his  mistress,  caused 
considerable  scandal.  Mountjoy 
died  in  London,  April  3,  1606. 

Mount  Lofty.  Ranges  in  South 
Australia,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies 
Adelaide.  The  highest  point  has  an 
alt.  of  2,334  ft. 

Mount  Lyell.  Mine  in  Tas- 
mania. It  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  W.  coast,  and  was 
discovered  in  1883.  Worked  first 
for  gold,  it  has  since  developed  into 
one  of  the  richest  of  copper  mines, 
yielding  half  the  mineral  output  of 
Tasmania.  It  has  been  worked  by 
electric  power  derived  from  Lake 
Margaret  since  1914.  Gormanston, 
the  township  near  it,  has  a  pop.  of 
800.  See  Copper. 

Mount  Melleray .  Trappist  mon- 
astery in  co.  Waterford,  Ireland.  It 
lies  on  rising  ground,  650ft.  above 
sea  level,  about  4  m.  N.  of  Cappo- 
quin,  and  was  founded  in  1830,  the 
once  wild  and  bleak  mt.  slopes 
having  been  converted  into  luxuri- 
ant woodland,  fertile  pastures,  and 
vegetable  gardens.  The  plain  quad 
rangular  buildings  include  a  chapel 
with  lofty  spire,  a  guest  house,  and 
schools.  See  Trappists. 

Mountmellick.  Market  town  oi 
Queen's  co.,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  a 
small  stream  called  the  Owenass, 
with  a  station  on  the  G.  S.  &  W. 
Rly.,  6  m.  from  Maryborough,  and 
50  from  Dublin.  It  is  also  served  by 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  has  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  a  few 
manufactures.  The  Society  of 
Friends  established  a  school  here  in 
1796.  Market  days,  Mon.  and  Sat. 
Pop.  2,300. 

Mount  Morgan.  Town  in 
Queensland.  It  is  24  m.  by  rly.  S.  W. 
of  Rockhampton,  and  is  practically 
maintained  by  the  mine  of  this 
name,  which  has  produced 
£20,000,000  from  its  gold  and 
copper.  Pop.  10,000.  See  Australia. 

Mounts  Bay.  Inlet  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  an 
important  pilchard  fishing  station, 
and  contains  St.  Michael's  Mount 
(q.v.).  The  bay  measures  2 1m.  across, 
with  Penzance  on  the  W.  shore. 

Mountsorrel.  Market  town  of 
Leicestershire.  It  stands  on  the 
Soar,  4  m.  from  Loughborougb,  and 
7  from  Leicester.  The  station  is 
Sileby  on  the  Mid.  Rly.  In  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  granite  quar- 
ries. The  chief  buildings  are  two 
churches,  one  at  North  End  and 
the  other  at  South  End.  Pop.  2,800. 


1st  Baron  Mount 

Stephen, 
Canadian  financier 


Mount     Stephen,        GEORGE 

STEPHEN,  IST  BARON  (1829-1921). 
Canadian  financier.  Born  June  5, 
1829,  son  of 
William  Ste- 
phen, of 
Dufftown, 
Banffshire,  he 
emigrated  to 
Canada  in 
1850,  and  be- 
came a  cloth 
manufacturer 
at  Montreal, 
ultimately 
controlling  Kusieii 

other  business  undertakings,  and 
becoming  president  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rly., 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  About 
1880  he  began  his  association  with 
his  cousin,  Donald  Smith,  after- 
wards Lord  Strathcona,  and  the 
two  carried  to  completion  the 
C.P.R.  Stephen  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  line,  resigning  his  post 
in  1888.  In  1886  he  was  made  a 
baronet, and  in  1891  a  baron,  taking 
his  title  from  one  of  the  peaks  in 
the  Rockies,  named  after  him*.  He 
died  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Mount- Temple,  WILLIAM 
FRANCIS  COWPER -TEMPLE,  IST 
BARON  (1811-88).  British  politic 


1st  Baron  Mount- 
Temple, 
British  politician 


Commons 
Liberal  M.P. 
for  Hertford  in  1835.  From  1846- 
55,  he  was  in  the  Liberal  and  Coali- 
tion ministries ;  was  vice-president 


Mount  Vernon.  City  of  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Jefferson  co. 
It  is  75  m.  by  rly.  E.S.E.  of  St. 
Louis,  and  is  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  other  rlys. 
Its  manufactures  include  lumber 
and  machine-shop  products.  Set- 
tled in  1819,  it  was  incorporated 
in  1837,  and  became  a  city  in 
1872.  Pop.  9,800. 

Mount  Vernon.  City  of  Indiana, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Posey  co. 
On  the  phio  river,  19  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Evansville,  it  is  served  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  other 
rlys.  The  dist.  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat.  Settled  in  1803, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1846,  and 
became  a  city  in  1865.  Pop.  5,300. 
Mount  Vernon.  City  of  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  in  Westchester  co. 
A  residential  and  N.  suburb  of  New 
York  City,  it  stands  on  Bronx 
river,  and  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
and  other  rlys.  Machinery  and 
clothing  are  manufactured.  Dating 
from  1852,  Mount  Vernon  was  in- 
corporated in  1853,  and  became  a 
city  in  1892.  Pop.  42,700. 

Mount  Vernon.  City  of  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Knox  co. 
On  the  Kokosing  river,  24  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Newark,  it  is  served  by 
ian.  Born  Dec.  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
13,  1811,  a  Pennsylvania  rlys.  It  has  engineer- 
younger  son  ing  works,  flour  and  sawmills,  and 
of  the  5th  earl  furniture  and  glass  factories. 
Cowper,  he  Natural  gas  and  lumber  are 
was  educated  obtained  locally.  Organized  in 
at  Eton,  and  1805,  Mount  Vernon  was  incor- 
af  ter  a  few  porated  in  1845,  and  became  a  city 
years  in  the  in  1853.  Pop.  9,200. 
army  entered  Mount  Vernon.  Village  of  Vir- 
the  House  of  ginia,  U  S.A.,  in  Fairfax  co.  Stand- 


ing on  the  Potomac  river,  15  m.  S. 
of  Washington,  it  was  the  home  of 
George  Washington.  The  mansion 
in  which  he  resided  is  a  wooden 
two-storey  building  occupying  an 


of  the  council,  1857-59,  and  first    elevated  position  overlooking  the 


commissioner  of  works,  1860—66. 
His  mother  married  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  as  her  second  husband,  and  he 
inherited  Palmerston's  Hampshire 
seat,  Broadlands, 
and  took  the  ad- 
ditional name  of 
Temple.  He  was 
M.P.  for  S.Hamp- 
shire,  1868-80, 
when  he  was  made 
a  peer.  Mount- 
Temple  is  chiefly 
r  e  m  e  m  bered  as 
the  author  of  the 
Cowper  -  Temple 
Clause  (q.v.).  On 
his  death,  Oct.  16, 
1888,  his  title  be- 
came extinct.  His 
estates  passed  to 
the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley. 


nver.  A  little  distance  away,  on 
the  edge  of  a  wooded  ravine,  is  the 
tomb  "containing  the  remains  of 
Washington. 


Mount  Vernon,   Virginia.     House  in  which   George 
Washington  lived,  now  a  national  monument 
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Mourne.    Mt.  range  of  Ireland. 

In  tin-  S.  of  co.  Down,  it  extends 
!,,r  It  in.  in  i  S.W.  to  N.E.  direo- 
lioti.  S;n\.  I >onard,  tho  culmina- 
ting Mirnmit,  attains  2,7'JU  ft. 

Mourning.  Outward  expres- 
rtorrow,  particularly  for  the 
dead.  In  the  modem  civilked 
\v»ill  it  takes  the  form  of  wear- 
ing black  garments  and  using  that 
colour  in  other  ways,  e.g.  on 
\\  rit  inn  paper,  or  black  horaes  at 
tin'  funeral.  White  is  also  a 
colour,  while  mauve  is 
tor  half  mourning. 

Mourning  customs  are  usages 
and  rites  attending  the  public 
manifestation  of  sorrow  for  the 
.I.M.I.  In  primitive  society  some 
.  .11  \  rational  signs  of  mourning 
denote  a  condition  of  taboo,  or  a 
desire  to  placate  the  ghost,  or  to 
avoid  recognition,  as  in  the  case  of 
dMir\rlMH'tit.  The  most  wide- 
spread demonstration  of  grief 
affects  the  raiment,  which  may  be 
white,  as  in  imperial  Rome,  Japan, 
and  VV.  Africa ;  red,  Gold  Coast ; 
blue,  Turkey  and  Ancient  Egypt ; 
grey,  Abyssinia;  yellow,  China;  or 
black,  Europe.  The  coat  may  be 
reversed,  as  with  the  Ainu.  The 
material  may  be  hemp,  as  in 
China ;  haircloth,  the  sackcloth  of 
Gen.  37  ;  network,  as  in  Australia  ; 
or  grass  mantles,  or  white  shell 
necklets,  as  in  Melanesia. 

The  body  may  be  smeared  with 
clay,  mud,  ashes,  or  black  paint. 
The  hair  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  or 
shorn  and  burned ;  it  may  be  buried 
with  the  dead,  or  hung  upon  trees. 
Laceration  as  practised  anciently,  in 
Arabia  and  Scythia,  and  forbidden 
by  Moses  (Lev.  29),  still  endures, 
and  special  scarifiers  may  be  used, 
as  in  Polynesia.  Finger-amputation 
survives  from  palaeolithic  Europe. 
Omaha  youths  pierce  the  arms 
with  willow  twigs,  and  chant  a 
dirge  while  a  near  relative  extracts 
them.  Women  may  be  forbidden 
speech,  and  have  to  rely  for  one  or 
two  years  upon  gesture-language. 
Affection  for  and  mystic  union  with 
the  deceased  may  be  manifested  by 
wearing  the  skull,  or  other  bones. 
Wailing  tends  to  develop  a  class  of 
professional  mourners,  as  with  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  Semites  and  Irish 
keenere. 

In  the  English-speaking  world 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  the 
tendency  of  the  20th  century  is  to 
reduce  very  considerably  the  signs 
and  time  of  mourning.  The  heavy 
crepe  worn  by  widows  in  the 
Victorian  era  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, while  the  long  periods 
extending  to  two  years,  during 
which  black  garments  were  worn, 
have  been  reduced.  The  mourning 
ring  has  gone  too,  but  bereaved 
families  still  use  black-edged  note- 


paper.  On  the  death  of  a  royal 
personage  a  period  of  mourning 
lor  those  attending  court  in  pre- 
scribed, and  instructions  are  issued 
about  the  clothes  to  be  worn. 
Set  Africa ;  Burial  Customs  ; 
l-'uniTiil  Kites. 

Mousa  (Norse,  moory  isle)  Un- 
inhabited islet,  about  1J  m.  long, 
<>IT  tho  S.E.  coast  of  Mainland, 
She  thmd.  Upon  a  rocky  promon- 
tory facing  the  sound,  13  m.  8.  of 
Lerwick,  stands  a  broch,  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  of  the  so-called 
Pictish  towers  of  Scotland,  and 
now  scheduled  under  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  Acte.  The 
unroofed  court,  30  ft.  across,  with 
well  and  hearthstone,  is  surrounded 
by  two  walls  15  ft.  thick  overall, 
containing  three  beehive-roofed 
chambers,  above  which  six  gal- 
leries lit  by  slits  in  the  inner  wall 
penetrate  to  the  parapet,  45  ft. 
high.  The  outward  bulge  of  the 
upper  courses,  giving  to  the  tower 
the  aspect  of  a  dice-box,  rendered 
this  prehistoric  stronghold  un- 


Mouse  Deer.   Specimen  ot  tne  Indian 
chevrotain 

W.a.  Berridge.  f.Z.S. 

scalable.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Harold,  earl  of  Ork- 
ney, in  1154.  See  Broch. 

Mouscron  (Flemish,  Moescro- 
en ).  Town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders.  It  lies  close  to  the 
French  frontier,  7  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Courtrai  and  5  m.  N.E.  of  Tour- 
coing,  on  the  Ghent-Tournai  rly. 
line.  It  has  spinning  mills,  soap 
works,  tobacco  manufactories,  and 
miscellaneous  industries.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  through- 
out the  Great  War.  Pop.  21,000. 

Mouse.  Name  popularly  ap- 
plied to  many  small  rodents,  but 
correctly  onlv  to  the  smaller 


upecioaolthegeoenMiuApodemu* 
and  Alicromy*.  Three  species  occur 
in  Great  Britain,  the  house  mouse, 
the  harvest  mouse,  and  the  long- 
tailed  field  mouse.  The  fin-1 
mu«cu/u4)  is  found  almost  where- 
over  man  exists.  It  is  brown  in 
colour,  with  large  ears  and  long 
tail,  measuring  altogether  from  4 
to  0  ins.  in  length.  The  harvest 
mouse  (Micromya  minutut),  dis- 
covered by  Gilbert  White,  is  con- 
fined in  Britain  to  England  and.the 
S.  and  E.  of  Scotland.  One  of  the 
smallest  of  British  mammals  and 
the  only  one  with  a  prehensile  tail, 
it  is  bright  orange  Drown  on  the 
upper  parts  and  white  below.  It 
constructs  a  globular  nest  amonu 
the  stems  of  standing  corn. 

The  long-tailed  field  mouse 
(Apodemus  aylvaticua)  swarms  in 
the  fields,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  mammals.  In  genera! 
form  it  closely  resembles  the  house 
mouse,  but  has  a  longer  tail.  Some 
five  distinct  local  varieties  have  been 
recorded  for  Great  Britain.  The 
shrew  is  not  a  mouse.  In  America 
the  word  mouse  is  also  applied  to 
a  large  number  of  voles.  See.  Field 
Mouse  ;  Shrew ;  Vole. 

Mouse  Deer.  Popular  name  for 
the  chevrotain  (q.v.).  This  is  a 
small  ungulate  mammal  placed  by 
zoologists  between  the  deer  and  the 
camels. 

Mousehold.  Heath  or  open 
space,  near  Norwich.  Within  the 
city  boundaries,  it  overlooks  it  on 
the  N.E.  Here  in  1549  the  insur- 
gents, under  Robert  Ket,  en- 
camped. Crome  has  immortalised 
it  in  several  of  his  paintings,  while 
it  figures  in  Borrow's  writings. 
There  are  barracks  here,  but  the 
heath  itself  is  public  property. 

Mousquetaires.  French  regi- 
ment of  guard  cavalry,  two  com- 
panies strong,  one  formed  in  1622 
and  the  other  in  1660.  The  regi- 
ment was  disbanded  in  1775. 

Mousterian.  The  closing  period 
of  the  lower  palaeolithic  age  in 
Europe.  After  the  Acheulian 
period  tho  climate  varied — the 
bison,  musk-ox,  steppe  horse,  rein- 
deer, and  Arctic  fox  are  found — 
and  systematic  cave  life  began. 
The  institution  of  ceremonial 
burial  identifies  the  race,  especi- 
ally at  Chapelle-aux-Saints  in 


Mouse.    Left,  harvest  mice  on  ears  ol  corn  ;  right,  boose  mouse.  Mus  musculu; 


MOUTH 

Correze  and  Le  Moustier  in  Dor- 
dogne,  whence  the  name.  ~  The 
flints  include  side-scrapers,  points, 
lance-heads  ;  sling-stones  and  rude 
bone  tools  are  also  found.  Stations 
existed  from  Oayford  in  the 
Thames  valley  eastward  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Nile  valley. 

Mouth.  Cavity  in  the  face  of 
human  beings  and  other  animals.  It 
contains  the  tongue  and  the  teeth, 
and  through  it  food  passes  into  the 
body,  and  speech  and  other  sounds 
proceed.  The  mouth  is  closed  by 
the  lips,  and  its  roof  is  known  as  the 
palate.  To  it  also  belong  the  gums. 
By  analogy  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  outlet  of  anything,  e.g.  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  or  of  a  bottle.  See 
Anatomy ;  Animal ;  Lip  ;  Man  ; 
Teeth ;  Tongue. 

Mouthpiece.  Part  of  a  wind 
instrument  through  which  it  is 
blown.  The  word  is  used  especially 
for  independent  parts,  such  a«  the 
small  tubes  of  the  flageolet  and 
flute-a-bec,  and  for  the  cup-shaped 
mouthpieces  of  brass  instruments. 
See  Embouchure. 

Moville.  Market  town  of  co. 
Donegal,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the 
W.  side  of  Lough  Foyle,  19  m.  from 
Londonderry.  It  is  a  port  of  call 
for  vessels  and  is  a  pleasure  resort. 
Market  day,  Thurs.  Pop.  1,000. 
Another  Moville  is  in  co.  Down,  near 
Newtownards.  Here  are  remains 
of  the  abbey  founded  by  S.  Finian. 
Mowbray,  BARON.  English 
title  dating  from  1283.  Notable  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Norman 
family  of  Mowbray  were  Roger,  one 
of  the  barons  who  rose  against 
Henry  II,  and  William,  who  was 
among  the  barons  who  forced 
Magna  Carta  from  John.  A  later 
Roger  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1283,  and  his 
son  John  was  hanged  for  rebelling 
against  Edward  II.  John,  the  4th 
baron,  married  a  great  heiress,  and 
their  younger  son,  Thomas,  who 
became  the  6th  baron,  was  made 
earl  of  Nottingham  and  duke  of 
Norfolk.  In  1475,  with  the  death 
of  John,  the  4th  duke,  the  male 
line  of  the  Mowbrays  became  ex- 
tinct. The  estates  were  divided 
between  the  families  of  Howard 
and  Berkeley,  and  the  barony  fell 
into  abeyance.  In  1877  it  was  re- 
vived for  Alfred  Joseph,  20th 
Baron  Stourton,  and  his  son  Charles 
became,  in  1893,  the  24th  baron 
Mowbray.  Bramber  Castle,  Sussex, 
was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Mow- 
brays.  See  Norfolk,  Duke  of. 

Mowing.  Operation  of  cutting 
a  fodder  crop,  either  by  a  mowing 
machine  or  by  the  scythe,  the 
latter  being  also  used  at  times 
for  cereals.  A  good  scytheman, 
swinging  the' implement  from  the 
body,  and  not  employing  arm 


Sir  B.  G.  A.  Moyni- 
ban,  British  surgeon 
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work  only,  can  mow  about  two 
acres  per  day.  The  point  of  the 
scythe  is  put  in  at  the  required 
height,  and  swung  evenly  through 
so  as  to  leave  a  level  stubble. 

A  mowing  machine  is  a  two- 
wheeled  machine  used  for  cutting 
grass  and  seed  crops.  The  work 
is  done  by  sharp  "fingers"  at- 
tached to  a  finger  beam,  or  cutting 
bar,  which  adjusts  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground.  See  Scythe. 

Moynihan,  SIR  BERKELEY 
GEORGE  ANDREW  (b.  1865).  British 
surgeon.  Born  at  Malta,  Oct.  2, 
1865,  a  son  of 
Capt.  Andrew 
Moynihan, 
V.C.,  he  was 
educated  at 
the  Royal 
Naval  School, 
and  took  h.ia 
medical  de- 
grees at  Lon- 
don Univer- 
sity, studying 
medicine  also 
at  Leeds  and  Berlin.  He  practised 
in  Leeds,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
university  and  honorary  surgeon 
to  the  genera!  infirmary.  Knighted 
in  1912,  he  served  throughout  the 
Great  War  with  the  R.A.M.C., 
reaching  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  has  written  books  on  surgery. 

Mozambique,  OR  MOGAMBIQUE. 
City  and  seaport  of  Portuguese  E. 
Africa.  It  stands  on  a  small  coral 
island  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  Mosuril  Bay,  3  m.  from 
the  coast.  It  has  a  harbour,  and  the 
forts,  built  by  the  Portuguese  soon 
after  its  foundation  in  1508.  still 
stand.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
16th  century  buildings.  At  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  province, 
its  importance  as  a  port  declined 
during  the  19th  century  chiefly 
owing  to  the  growth  of  Louren9O 
Marques.  Its  full  name  is  San  Sebas- 
tian de  Mozambique.  Pop.  4,300 
Mozambique  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  island  only.  Dis- 
covered by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498, 
this  then  contained  a  considerable 
Arab  settlement.  The  name  be- 
came also  that  of  the  town  founded 


MOZART 

by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  later 
extended  to  include  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  the  mainland. 
See  East  Africa,  Portuguese. 

Mozambique  Channel.  Strait 
of  Africa.  It  is  between  the  coast  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  noted  resort  of  .pirates 
and  slave-raiders. 

Mozarabes.  In  Spain,  term  ap- 
plied to  those  Christians  who,  under 
the  Moorish  domination,  main- 
tained their  old  life  and  religious 
practices  amid  the  Moslems,  as  in 
Toledo.  The  liturgy  preserved  by 
these  people  is  known  as  the  Moz- 
arabic,  Gothic,  or  Isidorian,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  rite 
was  frequently  resisted  by  the 
Mozarabes,  e.g.  in  Castile  and  Leon, 
1077,  and  Toledo,  1085.  Gradually 
the  use  was  suppressed  or  died  out, 
but  the  rite  is  still  performed  in  the 
Mozarabic  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo  and  at  Salamanca.  See 
Moors ;  Spain. 

Mozart,  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS 
CHRYSOSTOM  (1756-91).  Austrian 
composer.  Born  at  Salzburg,  Jan. 
27,  1756,  he  was  the  younger  child 
of  Leopold  Mozart,  director  of 
music  to  the  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg. At  an  exceptionally  early 
age  Mozart  displayed  musical 
powers  of  a  remarkable  character. 
At  four  he  composed  piano  music, 
and  at  six  his  piano  playing  was  so 
extraordinary  that  his  father  took 
him  and  his  sister  on  a  concert  tour 
to  Munich  and  Vienna.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  started  upon  another 
tour  which  extended  over  three 
years,  during  which  they  visited 
many  cities  in  Germany,  also  Paris 
and  London. 

After  his  return  to  Salzburg  in 
1766  Mozart  devoted  himself  large- 
ly to  composition,  his  works  includ- 
ing instrumental  music,  church 
music,  and  operas ;  he  also  made 
several  short  tours  in  Italy,  where 
some  of  his  operas  were  produced. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  but  the 
harsh  treatment  he  received  led  to 
his  quitting  this  in  1781  and  sett- 
ling in  Vienna,  where  he  married 


Mozambique.  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Principal  square,  with  the  old  Government 
house  in  centre  and  new  hospital  on  right  ,- 


MOZDOK 

t'g     operas     bad      already 

;iel,ie\ed    e.  .|i-n  I.  Table  BUCCCSB,   but 

tli.-  |in>i|iirtii>n  of  Idomeneo  at 
Miiiin-h  in  1781  definitely  placed 
linn  in  the  front  rank  of  opera  com- 
posers,  and  marked  the  turning 
I"  nut  in  liLs  career,  leading  the  way 
greatest  operas,  Le  Nozze  di 
«,  1786  ;  Don  Giovanni,  1787  ; 
uii.l  I  )ie  Zauberflcite.  1791.  His  last 
i -inn position  was  the  Requiem, 
uln,  !i  he  began  the  year  of  his 
death,  but  left  unfinished.  He  died 
in  Vienna  of  a  malignant  fever, 
Deo.  0,  1791,  and  was  buried  the 
ne\t  day  in  a  pauper's  grave  out- 
side the  city  gates. 

Mozart's  life  was  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  whereby  a  musician  might  be 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Ktin <]><>,  the  intimate  of  princes, 
and  yet  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
anxiety  about  the  ordinary  neces- 
sities of  life.  Granted  that  his  wife 
was  a  bad  manager  and  he  himself 
naturally  improvident  and  careless 
about  money  matters,  his  precari- 
ous means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
by  teaching,  playing  at  concerts, 
and  composing  made  him  rarely 
free  from  pecuniary  worries  which 
undoubtedly  hastened  his  end.  His 
compositions  number  624,  and  are 
distinguished  by  spontaneous  and 
beautiful  melodies.  His  operas 
form  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
national  opera  in  Germany,  and 
his  instrumental  music  shows  an 
important  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  See  Opera. 

Bibliography.  Lives,  O.  Jahn, 
Eng.  trans.  P.  D.  Townsend,  1891  ; 
E.  JT.  Breakespeare,  1902 ;  Life,  in- 
cluding correspondence,  E.  Holmes, 
1912  ;  Mozart  and  His  Music,  F.  H. 
Cowen.  1912 ;  Mozart's  Operas, 
E.  J.  Dent,  1913. 

Mozdok.  Town  of  S.  Russia,  in 
the  prov.  of  Terek  (general  govern- 
ment of  the  Caucasus).  It  stands 
on  the  river  Terek,  50  m.  N.  of 
Vladikavkaz.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  candles,  soap,  leather, 
spirits,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  trade 
in  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods, 
etc.  Vines  and  fruit  trees  are 
cultivated  and  silkworms  exten- 
sively bred.  Pop.  15,000. 

Mozir.  Town  of  W.  Russia,  in 
the  govt.,  and  150  m.  S.E.,  of 
Minsk.  It  stands  on  the  Pripet  and 
the  Orel-Warsaw  Rly.  There  are 
leather  and  oil  factories  and 
breweries,  and  considerable  trade 
in  cereals,  cattle,  horses,  and 
timber.  Pop.  11,000 

M.P.  Abbreviation  lot  Member 
of  Parliament ;  Military  police.  " 

Mpongwe  OR  PONOO.  Name  ap 
plied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Abuka,  a  negroid  tribe  in  the  Ga- 
bun  colony,  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  Their  Bantu  dialect  ex- 
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tends  from  the  N.  Gabun  penin- 
sula along  the  coast  to  the  Ogowe 
They  are  industrious  cultivators, 
traders,  and  boatmen,  using  craft 
r.o  ft.  long,  hollowed  out  by  fire 
See  Bantu ;  Negro. 

Mpororo.  Upland  region  on 
the  S.W.  border  of  Uganda.  Ex- 
tending from  the  Kagera  river- 
boundary  between  Tanganyika  ter- 
ritory and  Ankole  to  Mt.  Mfumbiro 
in  Belgian  Congo,  it  comprises 
scantily  timbered  grass-steppes 
4,600  ft.  above  sea-level,  with 
mountainous  ridges  up  to  7,600  ft., 
and  marshy  valleys.  It  possesses 
a  healthy,  temperate  climate,  with 
big  game  in  abundance,  and  fertile 
soil,  and  is  ruled  by  the  pastoral 
Batusi,  who  have  subjugated  the 
primitive  agricultural  negroid 
population.  These  Bapororo  are 


allied  to  the  Ruanda  Bahutu,  the 
Ankolo  Bairo,  and  the  Wanyambo 
(q.v.).  See  Africa. 

M.P.S.  Abbreviation  for  Mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
(of  Great  Britain). 

Mr.,  Abbrev.  for  Mister  (q.v. ) 

M.R.C.S.  Abbreviation  for 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S.  Abbreviation  for 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mrs.  Dane's  Defence.  Drama 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It  was 

E  reduced  Oct.  9,  1900,  at  Wynd- 
am's  Theatre,  London,  where  it 
had  a  run  of  209  performances.  The 
story  tells  how  Sir  Daniel  Carteret,  a 
famous  judge,  having  undertaken, 
in  a  private  capacity,  the  defence 
of  Mrs.  Dane  from  village  gossip, 
discovers  that  her  past  prevents 
her  from  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
young  friend  of  his.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  and  Lena  Ash  well  playea  the 
leading  parts. 


MUANaA 

Mrs.  Dot.  Comedy  by  William 
Somerset  Maugham.  It  was  pro 
duoed  April  27,  1908,  at  tin 
Comedy  Theatre.  I»nd«n  Marie 
Tempest  played  Mr*.  Dot,  and 
Grahame  Brown,  Kenneth  Douglas, 
and  Lydia  Bilbrooke  were  member* 
of  the  cast. 

Mrs.  Poyser.  Character  in 
George  Eliot's  novel  Adam  Bede, 
published  in  1859.  A  shrewd  and 
practical  farmer's  wife,  her  phil- 
osophy of  life  is  packed  with  a 
homely  wit  and  wisdom,  which  she 
delivers  with  an  epigrammatic 
terseness  that  has  supplied  the  cur- 
rency with  many  familiar  quota- 
tions. The  author  took  delight  in 
this  creation  of  her  imaginary 
world.  "  writing  her  dialogue  with 
heightening  gusto  "  as  the  book 
went  on,  and  she  records  in  her 
diary  her  satisfaction  when  told 
that  Mrs.  Poyser  had  been  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  A* 
the  farmer's  wife  says  in  Adam 
Bede,  it  wants  to  be  hatched  over 
again  and  hatched  different."  Sef 
Adam  Bede. 

Mr.  Wu.  Drama  by  Harry  M. 
Vernon  and  Harold  Owen,  It  was 
produced  Nov.  27,  1913,  at  The 
Strand,  London,  where  it  had  a 
run  of  403  performances.  The  plot 
is  concerned  with  the  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Wu,  a  wealthy  Chinaman, 
to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter  by  seducing  her  betrayer's 
mother,  Mrs.  Gregory.  In  the  parts 
of  Mr.  Wu  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
Matheson  Lang  and  Lilian  Braith- 
waite  scored  great  successes.  It  was 
revived  in  1917  at  the  same  theatre. 

MS.  Abbreviation  for  manu- 
script (q.v. ) ;  pi.  MSS. ;  and  as  M.S., 
for  Master  of  Surgery. 

Msta.  River  of  Central  Russia. 
Rising  in  Lake  Mstino  in  the  govt. 
of  Tver,  it  flows  through  that  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  about  150  m.,  dis- 
charges itself  into  Lake  Ilmen,  S.E. 
of  Novgorod.  It  is  much  used  for 
the  transport  of  grain  and  timber, 
and  is  connected  with  tho  Volga  by 
a  system  of  canals. 

Mtzkhet.  Town  of  Georgia.  It 
is  in  the  dist.,  and  10  m.  N.W., 
of  Titiis,  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Aragva  and  Kur.  It  was  the 
old  capital  of  Kartalia,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Georgian  kings. 
The  ancient  cathedral,  the  burial 
place  of  several  Georgian  princes, 
contains  valuable  books  and  .MSS. 

Muansa  OB  MWANZA.  Prov.  of 
Tanganyika  Territory,  E.  Africa.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Victoria  and 
Kenya  Colony,  E.  by  the  Aruscha 
prov.,  S.  by  Kondoa-Irangi  and 
Tabora  provs.,  and  W.  by  Bukoba 
prov.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
British  in  the  Great  War.  Pop. 
est.  300,000. 


MUANSA 

Muansa  OR  MWANZA.  Port  of 
Tanganyika  Territory,  E.  Africa. 
At  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Victoria,  it 
is  situated  at  the  N.E.  entrance  of 
Muansa  Gulf,  231  m.  S.  of  Kisumu. 
Before  the  Great  War  there  was  a 
large  export  of  hides  and  ground- 
nuts, via  Kisumu  and  the  Uganda 
Rly.  Muansa  was  captured,  July  14, 
1916,  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Crewe,  who  advanced  from 
this  direction  upon  Tabora.  It  is 
a  wireless  and  telegraph  station 
and  the  administrative  centre  of 
the  prov.  of  Muansa.  Pop.  3,000. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Romantic  comedy  by  Shakespeare. 
While  the  friends  of  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  plot  successfully  to  bring 
about  their  marriage,  Don  John, 
bastard  brother  of  the  prince  of 
Arragon,  plots  to  make  Claudio, 
the  prince's  favourite,  think  that 
Hero,  his  betrothed,  is  unfaithful, 
but  is  thwarted  by  the  unwitting 
agency  of  the  simple-minded  con- 
stables Dogberry  and  Verges. 

The  play,  in  which  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce  are  blended, 
was  first  printed  in  quarto  in 
1600.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Messina. 
Much  of  the  plot  is  Shakespeare's, 
but  he  derived  materials  from 
Bandello's  Timbreo  di  Cardona, 
1554  ;  the  story  of  Aridante  and 
Genevra  in  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso  ;  and 'that  of  Phaon  and 
Claribel  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
To  the  modern  mind  the  main 
interest  in  the  play  is  in  the 
characters  of  Benedick,  a  lord  of 
Padua,  pledged  to  bachelorhood, 
and  Beatrice,  a  lady  as  apt  at  scorn- 
ful speech  as  disdainful  of  men,  but 
full  of  nobility  of  soul,  displayed  in 
her  defence  of  her  cousin  Hero. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  afford 
perhaps  the  earliest  examples  of 
character  development  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  the  first  being  a 
favourite  impersonation  with  Mrs. 
Abington,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Ellen 
Terry ;  the  second  a  favourite 
with  Charles  Kemble,  Macready, 
Charles  Kean,  and  Henry  Irving. 
A  notable  modern  revival  was  that 
at  The  Lyceum,  Oct.  11,  1882, 
when  Irving  played  Benedick, 
Forbes-Robertson  Claudio,  Jessie 
Millward  Hero,  and  Ellen  Terry 
Beatrice. 

Much  Wenlock.  Name  for  the 
parish  in  Shropshire  which  forms 
part  of  the  borough  of  Wenlock. 

Mucic  Acid.  White  crystalline 
powder.  It  was  first  prepared  by 
Scheele  in  1780  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  milk  sugar.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  it  could  be  made 
from  various  gums  and  mucilages, 
and  they  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Mucic  acid  is  isomeric  with 
saccharic  acid. 
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Mucilage  (Lat.  mucilago,  from 
mucus,  slime).  Aqueous  solution 
of  gum.  Though  applied  generally 
to  any  solution  of  gummy  matter 
in  water,  the  word  properly  de- 
scribes the  sticky,  viscous  liquid 
rather  than  that  which  is  clear  and 
transparent.  Tragacanth,  exuded 
from  the  stem  of  Astragalus 
gummifer,  imported  from  Smyrna, 
is  the  thickest  kind,  absorbing 
50  times  its  own  weight  in  water 
when  melting,  but  it  is  a  weak 
adhesive,  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
thickening  colours  for  calico  print- 
ing ;  for  making  pills  and  ointment ; 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  fila 
ments  for  electric  bulbs. 

Mucilage  is  a  constituent  of 
many  trees  and  plants,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  trunks  and 
boughs  of  cherry,  elm,  and  various 
acacias,  e.g.  A.  arabica ;  from 
seeds,  e.g.  linseed ;  roots,  e.g. 
marsh  mallow  ;  and  stems.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  glue,  gelatin, 
and  British  dextrin.  Starch 
mucilage  is  used  for  making 
enemas ;  casein  from  cheese  or 
curdled  milk  forms  a  strong 
mucilage  which  is  not  affected  by 
damp  or  water ;  dextrin  gives  a 
clear  fluid  ;  gelatin  and  glue  muci- 
lage must  have  glycerine  or  an 
acid  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it 
liquid.  See  Gum. 

Mucin.  Substance  consisting  of 
protein  combined  with  a  carbo- 
hydrate derivative.  It  occurs  in 
epithelial  cells  and  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  cementing  sub- 
stance between  cells.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  etc.  See  Mucus. 

Muckers  (Ger.  Mucker,  hypo- 
crite). Fanatical  sect  of  German 
mystics.  It  was  founded  about 
1835  at  Konigsberg  by  two 
Lutheran  pastors  named  Diestel 
and  Ebel.  The  members,  who 
were  mostly  connected  with  the 
German  aristocracy,  Frederick 
William  IV  being  said  to  hold 
their  views,  professed  to  lead  a 
life  of  "  higher  purity,"  with  the 
result  that  grave  charges  of 
immorality  were  brought  against 
them,  and  their  leaders  were 
degraded  from  the  ministry  and 
imprisoned,  1839-42. 

Muckross  Abbey  (Irish,  Hue- 
ros,  peninsula  of  the  pigs).  Ruins 
of  a  monastery  for  conventual 
Franciscans  founded  by  Donal 
MacCarthy  More  in  1440  in  co. 
Kerry,  Ireland.  On  the  site  of  an 
earlier  building,  and  known  also 
as  Irrelagh,  the  abbey  was 
occupied  until  1589.  It  was 
several  times  restored,  but  finally 
destroyed  in  1652.  The  ruins, 
with  the  adjacent  house  and  park, 
were  purchased  in  1899  by  Lord 
Ardilaun.  See  Killarney. 


MUDAR 

Mucoid.  Substance  resembling 
mucin,  forming  a  cementing  sub- 
stance in  certain  kinds  of  tissue. 

Mucous    Membrane.       Mem- 
brane composed  of  epithelium  on  a 
basement  layer.     It  contains  mu 
cous  glands,  and  lines  the  cavities  , 
and    canals    of    the    body    which  j 
communicate    with    the    external  j 
surface,    such    as    the    alimentary 
canal  and  bladder. 

Mucus.  Word  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  the  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  It  is  applied 
especially  to  the  secretions  of  the 
nose  in  human  beings,  but  also  to 
those  of  snails,  slugs,  and  other 
molluscs. 

Mud.  In  geology,  name  given 
to  finely  divided  debris  of  rocks. 
Muds  vary  in  colour  according  to 
their  composition.  Blue  mud 
deposits  are  so  coloured  by  fer- 
rous sulphide,  and  are  found  in 
large  areas  over  ocean  bottoms 
near  the  coast,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tend for  200  in.  from  land.  Blue 
mud  deposits  are  particularly  pro- 
minent along  coast-lines  in  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
oceans.  Red  mud  contains  ferric 
oxide,  and  green  mud  glauconite. 
The  latter  occurs  in  formations 
known  as  greensand,  and  is  found 
off  the  E.  coasts  of  N.  and  S. 
America,  Australia,  etc.  See  Rock. 

Mudar  (Calotropis  gigantea). 
Evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural 
order  Asclepiadaceae,  native  of 


Mudar.    Leaves  and  Bower  cluster  oJ 
the  evergreen  shrub 

India.  The  large,  opposite  leaves 
are  broad,  wedge-shaped,  and 
woolly  on  the  under  side.  The 
handsome  rose  and  purple  flowers 
are  clustered  in  umbels.  A  smaller 
species  (C.  procera),  native  ol 
Persia,  has  white  flowers,  with  a 
purple  spot  on  each  petal.  Both 
plants  yield  an  acrid,  milky  juice, 
used,  as  is  the  bark  of  the  roots,  as 
a  remedy  for  skin  diseases  ;  and 
the  inner  bark  of  the  younger 
branches  provides  a  valuable  fibre, 
which  is  applied  to  the  same  uses 
as  that  of  hemp. 


MUD-FISH 

Mud-fish.     Popular  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  fwh  con- 

•-(  ilut  in/     i  In-     l.ini  1  •   -     I  '.  i.itiidmi- 


M  ml-h'sh.     Pictorial  diagram  show- 
ing the  African  species  in  its  hole 

tidae  and  Lepidosirenidae,  and  the 
sub-class  Dipneusti  or  Dipnoi.  The 
first  family,  consisting  of  the  single 
Queensland  species,  Neoceratodus 
forsteri,  is  described  in  the  article 
Ceratodus  (q.v.).  The  Lepidosirens 
consist  of  three  specimens  of  Pro- 
topterus,  natives  of  mid-Africa, 
and  the  S.  American  Lepidosiren 
paradoxa  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
affluents.  Protopterus  annectans  is 
an  eel-like  fish,  about  6  ft.  long, 
with  slender  and  feeble  paired 
fins,  useless  for  locomotion,  which 
devolves  chiefly  upon  the  tail.  It 
subsists  upon  frogs,  crustaceans, 
worms,  and  insects  in  the  shallow 
water  of  river  marshes  ;  has  a  lung 
in  addition  to  gills,  and  has  to  rise 
to  the  surface  repeatedly  to  re- 
plenish it  with  fresh  air. 

It  aestivates  through  the  hot 
season  when  the  pools  dry  up,  by 
boring  into  the  mud  to  a  depth  of 
1}  ft.,  then  coiling  on  itself,  and 
secreting  from  the  skin  a  coating 
of  mucus  which  hardens  into  a 
cocoon.  A  tubular  opening  con- 
nected with  its  mouth  enables  it  to 
breathe,  and  in  this  way  it  waits 
for  the  rainy  season  to  release  it, 
living  in  the  meantime  on  the  fat 
stored  around  its  kidneys.  See 
Bowfin  ;  Fish. 

Mudford,  WILLIAM  HBSEL- 
TDJK  (1839- 
1916).  British 
journalist.  Son 
of  William 
Mudford,  some 
time  editor  o1 
The  Courier, 
and  after- 
wards pro 
prirtor  of  The 

Kentish      Ob-        w  ^  Mudlord) 
server          and        British  journalis. 
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The  Canterbury  Journal,  he  began 
journalistic  life  as  a  reporter.  Fur 
i  t  mi  •  he  acted  as  local  correspond- 
ent of  The  Standard,  and  jonim" 
the  gallery  staff  of  that  paper  in 
the  early  'sixties,  in  1873  became 
its  business  manager.  By  the  will 
of  the  proprietor,  James  Johnstone, 
in  1878,  he  was  left  editor  for  life. 
ITndrr  his  control,  The  Standard 
became  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
London  journalism.  Ho  retired  in 
1900,  and  died  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  Oct.  8,  1916.  See  Stan- 
dard, The. 

Mudgee.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  It  is  190  m.  by 
rly.  N.W.  of  Sydney,  and  was  long 
the  railhead  of  a  branch  of  the 
Western  Line,  which  is  now  ex- 
tended to  Dunedoo.  Pop.  3,600. 

Mud  Guard.  Guard  of  metal  or 
wood  placed  over  each  wheel  of  a 
bicycle,  motor  cycle,  or  motor  car 
to  protect  the  rider  or  occupants 
from  mud  splashes.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  splash-board  of  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle.  See  Bicycle. 
Mudie,  CHARLES  EDWARD  (1818- 
90).  Founder  of  Mudie's  Library. 
The  son  of  a  newsagent,  he  was 
^^^BB^^^^^^M  born  in  Chel- 
sea, Oct.  18, 
1818.  In  1840 
he  started  in 
business  for 
himself  as  a 
bookseller  in 
Southampton 
Row,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  did 
also  a  little 
p  u  b  1  i  s  h  i  ng, 
but  a  development  came  when  he 
began  to  lend  books  on  business 
lines.  The  idea  caught  on,  and  in 
1852  he  moved  Mudie's  select 
library,  as  he  called  it,  into  New 
Oxford  Street.  He  died  Oct.  28, 
1890.  The  business,  soon  known  in 
every  part  of  the  land,  became  a 
limited  company  in  1864.  Outside 
his  business  Mudie,  who  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  is  known  as  the 
author  of  several  hymns. 

Mudros.  Town  and  bay  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Greek  island  of 
Lemnos,  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  During 
the  Great  War  its  port  became  the 
chief  naval  base  for  the  Dardan- 
elles operations,  and  in  addition 
was  used  as  a  military  base  for  the 
campaign  in  Gallipoli.  The  arm- 
istice between  the  Allies  and 
Turkey  was  signed  here,  Oct.  30, 
1918.  See  Aegean  Sea ;  Gallipoli, 
Campaign  in  ;  Lemnos. 

Mud  Volcano.  Small  volcano, 
the  cone  of  which  consists  chiefly 
of  solidified  mud.  These  volcanoes 
discharge  mud  and  gases,  chiefly 
hydrocarbons,  and  may  reach  a 
height  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 
They  occur  not  only  in  volcanic 


MUFFLE 


C.  E.  Mudie, 
Library  founder 


region*,  but  in  non-volcanic  area*, 
e.g.  near  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Muezzin  (Arab,  muadhdhin, 
one  who  calls  to  prayer).  Official  in 
a  mosque  who  proclaims  the  times 


Muezzin  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
from  the  painting  by  V.  L.  Gerome 

tiy  cottrleiy  of  (Joupil  &  Co. 

ot  prayer.  In  the  Mahomedan  day 
there  are  five  times  for  prayer : 
dawn,  noon,  4  p.m.,  sunset,  and 
midnight.  The  call,  which  ia 
sounded  from  the  minaret,  consists 
of  the  following  sentences  :  Allah  is 
great  (thrice) ;  There  is  no  God 
but  Allah  (twice) ;  Mahomet  is  the 
Prophet  of  God  (twice) ;  Come  to 
prayer  (twice) ;  There  is  no  God 
but  Allah  (twice).  Appointed  by 
the  imam  (q.v. )  of  the  mosque,  the 
muezzin  is  an  official  of  some  im- 
portance, and  in  virtue  of  his  office 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  Paradise. 
See  Mahomedanism ;  Mosque. 

Muff  (Old  Fr.  moufle,  thick 
glove).  Article  of  dress,  open  at 
either  end,  and  made  of  fur,  velvet, 
silk,  etc.,  padded  with  cotton  wool, 
and  carried  to  keep  the  hands 
warm.  In  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies muffs  were  used  by  men  as 
well  as  women.  Snuftkin  or  snos- 
kyn  is  an  old  word  for  a  muff. 

Muffle.  In  metallurgy,  a  con- 
tainer used  for  smelting  a  sample 
of  metal  or  ore,  or  for  heating  a 
metal  article  out  of  contact  either 
with  the  heating  fuel  or  with  the 
products  of  combustion.  Usually 
roughly  box-like  in  form,  and  made 
of  fireclay  or  other  refractory 
material,  closed  except  for  a  small 
opening  at  one  end,  it  ia  placed 
with  its  contents  in  a  furnace  so 
that  the  hot  gases  may  pass  round 
it  and  heat  it  to  the  necessary  de- 
gree. Muffles  are  also  used  in 
assaying  and  in  tempering  or 
hardening  of  metals. 


MUFIMBIRO 


MUKDEN 


Mufimbiro  OR  MFIMBIRO. 
Range  of  active  volcanic  mountains 
of  Africa.  They  are  N.  of  Lake 
Kivu,  partly  in  Congolese  territory 
and  partly  in  Uganda,  and  attain 
an  alt.  of  nearly  15,000  ft.  They 
were  first  seen  by  Captain  Speke  in 
1861.  The  range  consists  of  eight 
prominent  peaks,  of  which  Kari- 
sembi,  14,780  ft.  in  alt.,  is  the 
highest.  The  other  principal  peaks 
are  Muhavura,  Mikeno,  Visoke, 
Sabinio.  Namlagira,  and  Nina 
Gongo.  See  On  the  Congo  Frontier, 
E.  M.  Jack,  1914. 

Mufti  (Arab.,  a  teacher  of  the 
law).  Mahomedanexpounder  of  the 
law  according  to  the  Koran  and  oral 
tradition.  A  powerful  class  of 
theologians,  the  muftis  deliver 
judgements  and  decisions  on  canon 
law,  which  are  embodied  in  fetwas 
or  memoranda.  The  Turkish  Grand 
Mufti,  known  as  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  sultan,  is 
the  theological  head  of  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  in  Turkey,  and  by 
his  fetwa  can  depose  the  sultan, 
as  in  the  case  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
1909,  or  proclaim  a  Holy  War,  aa 
was  the  proceeding  adopted  by 
Turkey  when  she  entered  the 
Great  War,  Nov.  15,  1914. 

The  word  mufti  is  also  applied  to 
civilian  costume  worn  by  an  officer. 
Of  Anglo-Indian  origin,  the  term 
probably  likened  the  easy  civilian 
costume  to  the  flowing  robes  of  the 
Mahomedan  lawyers. 

Muggletonians.  English  re- 
ligious sect.  It  was  named  after 
Lodowicke  Muggleton  (1609-98), 
an  apprentice  to  his  cousin,  William 
Reeve,  a  Puritan,  and  a  journey- 
man tailor.  Muggleton  declared 
that  he  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  Reeve  that  Aaron  stood  to 
Moses,  and  the  two,  professing  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  declaring  that 
they  were  the  two  witnesses  fore- 
told in  Rev.  xi,  3-6,  attracted  a 
large  following.  They  taught  that 
God  has  a  human  body ;  denied  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  ;  held  that 
the  Devil  became  incarnate  in  Eve, 
and  that  God  the  Father  suffered 
on  the  Cross,  leaving  Elijah  to 
govern  in  Heaven  while  He  came 
to  earth  to  die.  See  Reeve  and 
Muggleton's  Transcendent  Spiritual 
Treatise,  1652;  Acts  of  the  Wit- 
nesses, with  Letters  and  Auto- 
biography, L.  Muggleton,  1699; 
Complete  Collection  of  the  Works 
of  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  1756, 
reprinted  1832.  , 

Mugwort  (Artemtsia  vulgaris). 
Perennial  herb  of  the  natural 
order  Compositae,  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  It  has  erect, 
reddish,  grooved,  and  branching 
stems.  The  alternate  broad  leaves 
are  deeply  cut  into  long-pointed 
segments,  and  the  lower  surface  is 


Mugwort.       Spray   of    foliage    and 

flowers.    Inset,  left,  single  flower  ; 

right,  segmented  leaf 

white  and  silky.  The  small  reddish- 
yellow  flower-buds  form  slender 
sprays.  See  Wormwood. 

Mugwump.  Political  nickname. 
Derived  from  an  American  Indian 
word  meaning  great  chief,  it  is 
applied  in  the  U.S.A.  to  inde- 
pendent voters  who  do  not  support 
the  programme  of  any  party.  The 
term,  applied  disparagingly,  was 
flung,  during  the  election  of  1884, 
at  aU  who  declined  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  policy  of  either  party. 

Muhlberg.  Town  of  Germany. 
In  Prussian  Saxony,  it  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  35  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Dresden.  The  church 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  There 
is  a  trade  in  timber  and  agricultural 
produce,  while  beet  sugar  is  manu- 
factured. After  being  long  part  of 
Saxony,  the  town  was  given  to 
Prussia  in  1815.  Pop.  3,500. 

Muhlberg  is  famous  for  the 
battle  fought  here  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V  and  John 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony, 
April  24,  1547.  With  the  assistance 
of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Charles 
suddenly  invaded  Saxony,  which 
its  ruler,  John  Frederick,  hastened 
from  S.  Germany  to  defend.  The 
armies  met  at  Muhlberg,  where, 
after  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  the  em- 
peror's troops,  aided  by  the  genius 
of  Maurice,  were  victorious.  John 
Frederick  was  taken  prisoner  and 
signed  a  treaty  surrendering  his 
electorate  to  Maurice. 

Muhlhausen.  Town  of  Ger 
many,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It 
stands  on  the  Unstrut,  25  m.  from 
Gotha,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rly.  Of  many  old  buildings,  the 
chief  are  the  medieval  town  hall 
and  the  churches  of  S.  Mary  and 
S.  Blasius,  both  14th  century 
edifices.  Around  the  old  town  are 
modern  suburbs.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  textiles,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  leather.  After  being 
in  Thuringia,  it  was  made  a  free 
city,  but  this  privilege  was  taken 
away  in  1802,  and  in  1815  it  became 
part  of  Prussia.  Pop.  35,000. 


Muilrea.  Mt.  in  the  S.W.  of  co. 
Mayo,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the 
N.  side  of  Killary  Bay,  one  of  the 
finest  inlets  in  the  country.  Alt. 
2,688  ft. 

Muir  Glacier.  Alaskan  glacier 
fed  by  the  heavy  snowfall  common 
to  the  N.W7.  of  N.  America.  It 
discharges  into  Glacier  Bay,  a  fiord 
to  the  W.  of  Juneau.  Nine  ice 
streams  flow  from  an  amphi- 
theatre on  Mt.  Fairweather,  35  m. 
across,  to  form  the  main  stream, 
which  is  from  6  to  10  m.  wide  and 
terminates  in  an  ice  cliff  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  The  cliff  was  much 
broken  in  1899  by  an  earthquake  ; 
it  advances  about  7  ft.  daily  during 
its  period  of  greatest  movement, 
but  has  receded  25  m.  since  1794. 
The  base  of  the  cliff  is  900  ft.  thick 
and  760  ft.  below  sea  level.  Giant 
bergs  break  away  and  float  sea- 
wards. 

Muirkirk.  Town  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Ayr,  26  m.  from  Ayr,  and  is  served 
by  the  Cal.  and  G.  &  S.W.  rlys. 
The  buildings  include  the  parish 
church  and  the  Baird  Institute. 
The  chief  industries  are  coal  and 
ironstone  mining  and  ironworks, 
to  the  development  of  which  the 
place  owes  its  growth.  Pop.  5,000. 

Mukden.  City  of  China,  the 
capital  of  Manchuria  and  Fengtien 
(Sheng  King)  province,  also  known 
as  Fengtien.  Mukden  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  which 
reigned  over  China  for  268  years. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Imperial  family.  The  circuit  of  the 
town  walls  is  10  m.,  with  an  inner 
wall  of  3  m.  containing  the  palace 
and  government  buildings.  The 
town  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
by  agreement  with  the  U.S.A.  in 
1903.  It  is  served  by  the  Peking- 
Mukden  Rly.,  and  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Rly.  Pop.  172,000. 


Mukden,  Manchuria.     Scene  in  on 
of  the  main  thoroughfares 
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Mukden,  BATTLE  or.     Fought 

n    the    Russians    and    the 

.Japanew,     Feb.     20  -  March     10, 

hi  (ii-t .,  r.tni.  the  Russians 
had  at ta. •!>••. I   the  Japanese  posi- 
tion* Oil  tin-  Sha-lfo,  and  tho  rival 
were  still  occupying  much 
the  same  linos.   Roth  had  strength- 
•  n.  .1   tlicir  defences,  the  Russians 
h< 'Ming  a  front  about  60  m.  long, 
general    Kuropatkin     had 
about  300,000  men  ;   the  Japanese 
under  Oyarna  were  almost  equal. 

Strengthened  by  the  army  that 
had  just  captured  Port  Arthur, 
i  proceeded  to  execute  his 
i  arefully  prepared  plan  for  break- 
ing the  Russian  front.  On  Feb.  20 
a  new  Japanese  army,  the  5th, 
working  through  the  mountains 
•iiwurds  (lie  Russian  left,  came  into 
iontart  with  tho  foe,  and  after 
fighting  two  passes  were 
stormed. 

On  Feb.  27,  Oyama  began  to 
develop  his  full  plan.  His  centre 
opened  an  attack  on  the  opposing 
Russians,  but  more  important  was 
the  appearance,  quite  unexpected 
by  the  Russians,  of  the  4th  army, 
the  men  of  I'ort  Arthur,  upon  their 
right  Hank.  Kuropatkin,  misled 
as  to  his  foe's  intentions,  drew 
in  his  right  wing,  while  the  Japanese 
were  curving  round  the  two  ends  of 
his  army.  The  Russians  fought  well, 
and  the  Japanese  losses  during  some 
days  of  constant  fighting  were 
terribly  high,  but  the  danger  to  the 
Russian  communications  made  a 
retreat  inevitable.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  series  of  rearguard  actions 
and  after  a  time  the  Russians  be- 
came demoralised.  Mukden  was 
evacuated  by  March  10,  and  battle 
and  pursuit  were  soon  over.  The 
Russians  lost  26,500  killed  and 
40,000  prisoners,  besides  a  large 
number  of  wounded;  the  Japanese 
1,000  killed  and  wounded. 
See  Oyama ;  Russo-Japanese  War ; 
Sha-Ho,  Battle  of ;  consult  also 
Famous  Modern  Battles,  A.  VV. 
Atteridge,  1911. 

Mula.     Town  of  Spain,  in  the 

prov.  of  Murcia.    It  stands  on  the 

river  Mula,    a  small  tributary  of 

the  Segura,  20  m. 

W~r  W.N.W.    of  Mur- 
cia.   Trade  is  car- 
_  ried   on   in   wine, 

oil,  and  farm  pro- 
duce. In  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  Banos 
de  Mula,  with 
thermal  sulphur 
springs.  Pop. 
11,900. 

Mulai  Hafld  (b.  1875).  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  Son  of  Mulai  Hassan, 
he  was  born  at  Fez,  and  for  some 
years  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  his 
brother,  Abd-el-Aziz.  The  French 
interposition  at  Casablanca  irritated 


Mula  arms 


the  native  tribes,  who  in  1906  de- 
posed Abd-el-Aziz  and  gave  the 
throne  to  Mulai 
Hafld,  but  de- 
spite assistance 
from  France, 
he  waa  forced 
to  abdicate  the 
throne  in 
favour  of  his 
brother  Mulai 
Yusef,  Aug.  11, 

Mulai  Hathl, 
Ex-sultan  of  Morocco 


1912. 
ooco. 


Xt,  Mor 


Mulai  Hassan  HI  (1831-94). 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  Son  of  Sidi 
Mulai  Hafid,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  1873  and  acquired  great 
popularity  among  his  snbjects  by 
the  vigour  with  which  he  crushed 
rebel  tribes.  He  died  June  7, 1894, 
and  wns  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abd-el-Aziz.  See  Morocco. 

Mulatto  (Sp.  mulato,  young 
mule).  Half-breed,  especially  the 
offspring — and  their  descendants 
— of  parents  whereof  one  is  of 
white,  the  other  of  a  negro  race. 
The  hair  is  usually  negroid,  the 
colour  intermediate.  The  offspring 
of  a  mulatto  and  a  white  is  a  quad- 
roon (one-fourth  black) ;  of  a 
quadroon  and  a  white  an  octoroon 
(one-eighth  black).  See  Negro. 


Mulberry  tree,  black  variety,  in  fall  bloom 


Mulberry  (Mor us).  Trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Mor- 
aceae,  natives  of  the  N.  temperate 
regions.  There  are  ten  species,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the 
black  mulberry  (M.  nigra),  the 
white  mulberry  (M.  alba),  and  the 
red  mulberry  (M.  rubra).  All  these 
have  heart-shaped  leaves  with 
toothed  edges,  and  inconspicuous 
greenish-white  unisexual  flowers, 
produced  in  spikes  and  \\iml- 
tertilised.  The  compound  fruit  is 
somewhat  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  the  raspberry,  but  has  a  very 
different  origin,  the  latter  being  the 
product  of  a  single  flower,  whilst 
each  mulberry  is  due  to  the  coales- 
cence of  all  the  fruits  from  a  spike 
of  female  flowers.  The  black  or 
common  mulberry,  a  native  of  the 


Orient,  wan  introduced  to  Britain 
in  1548,  the  first  tree*  being  planted 
at  Syon  House,  Isleworth ;  and  later 
James  I  fostered  the  planting  of 
mulberry  garden*  around  London, 
in  the  belief  that  the  silk  industry 
might  be  established  there. 

The  tree  succeeds  in  any  deep, 
rather  damp  soil,  but  the  two  others 
named  prefer  a  dry  soil  The  white 
mulberry,  a  native  of  China,  was 
introduced  to  Britain  in  1596,  for 
the  sake  of  ita  leaves,  which  are 
better  for  silkworm  culture.  Red 
mulberry  with  Jong,  purple,  plea- 
sant-flavoured fruit,  is  a  N.  Ameri- 
can tree  of  larger  proportions  (40- 
70  ft.  high).  Mulberries  may  be 
raised  easily  from  seed,  but  more 
expeditiously  by  large  cuttings,  or 
layering  in  autumn. 

Mulcaster,  RICHARD  (c.  1530- 
1611).  English  schoolmaster  and 
author.  A  native  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  under 
Udall,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  was  the  first  headmaster  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London, 
1561-86 ;  vicar  of  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  1590;  high  master  of  S. 
Paul's  School,  London,  1598-1608, 
and  became  in  1598  rector  of  Stan- 
ford Rivers,  Essex.,  where  he  died 
and  is  buried.  He  wrote  several 
^^^^^^^^^  educational 
works,  including 
Positions,  1581. 
See  Positions,  ed. 
with  Memoir,  R. 
B.  Quick,  1888. 

Mulch.  Dress- 
ing of  moist  stable 
manure,  leaf 
mould,  straw, 
bracken,  or  other 
tnanurial  sub- 
stance applied  to 
soil  round  recently 
transplanted  trees 
or  shrubs.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  afford 
protection  from 
frost,  conserve 
moisture,  and  supply  nutriment 
which  rain  will  carry  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

Mule.  Name  strictly  applying 
to  a  hybrid  between  a  male  ass  and 
a  mare.  All  the  various  members 
of  the  horse  family,  including 
asses,  zebras,  and  quaggas,  will 
interbreed,  and  in  its  broad  sense 
the  term  mule  is  applied  to  all  the 
resulting  offspring.  Almost  all 
these  hybrids  are  sterile,  but  a  few 
cases  of  fertility  have  been  recorded. 
The  rule  among  these  hybrids  ia 
that  the  offspring  resembles  the 
father  in  appearance  and  the 
mother  in  size.  Hence  mules  are 
large  animals  of  ass-like  character. 
In  order  to  secure  size,  mules 
are  usually  bred  from  the  Poitou 
and  Spanish  jack-asses,  which  are 
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Mule. 


Specimen  of  the  hardy  draught  animal,  useful 
for  rough  work  in  hilly  country 


of  exceptional  height  and  are  kept 
almost  exclusively  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  good  specimen  of  mule  may 
stand  16  hands  high  at  the  withers 
and  be  almost  equal  in  strength  to 
a  horse  of  the  same  size.  The  long 
ears,  small  hoofs,  and  tendency 
to  a  tufted  tail  always  distinguish 
the  mule  from  the  horse. 

Mules  are  exceedingly  useful 
animals  for  draught  and  pack  work, 
especially  in  mountainous  and  diffi- 
cult country,  being  much  hardier 
than  the  horse,  less  liable  to  disease, 
less  particular  in  the  matter  of  food, 
of  greater  endurance,  longer  lived, 
and  very  sure  footed.  A  mule  is 
fit  for  work  when  four  years  old, 
is  at  its  prime  from  eight  to  twelve, 
and  will  continue  to  work  well 
till  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  spite  of 
its  proverbial  character,  the  mule 
is  not  as  a  rule  obstinate  when  well 
treated,  but  is  particularly  docile. 
See  Animal ;  Horse  ;  consult  also 
Horses,  Asses,  Zebras,  Mules  and 
Mule  Breeding,  W.  B.  Tegetmeier 
and  C.  L.  Sutherland,  1895. 

Mule.  Machine  used  for  spin- 
ning. It  was  invented  by  Samuel 
Crompton  and  improved  by  Rich- 
ard Roberts,  both  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  textile  industry 
in  Lancashire. 

The    mule    is    an    intermittent 


machine  for  con- 
verting rovings 
into  yarn,  and  it 
performs  a  com- 
plex cycle  of 
movements.  The 
rovings  are  drawn 
from  large  bob- 
bins carried  upon 
the  upright  creel 
at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  and 
they  pass  through 
pairs  of  geared 
rollers  which 
draft  or  elongate 
the  lightly  twisted 
roving.  The 
material  is  carried 
forward  to  an 
inclined  spindle 
mounted  upon  the  movable  carriage 
of  the  mule.  The  spindle  is  driven 
by  a  band  from  the  cylinder  known 
as  the  tin  roller.  In  course  of 


Mulgrave   Castle,    Yorkshire.       Ruins    of    the    Saxon 
stronghold  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle 

operations  the  carriage  carrying 
the  spindles  travels  forward,  thus 
stretching  the  roving,  and  during 
this  period  the  spindle  is  turning  at 
high  speed  without  winding  up  the 
yarn.  Stretching  and  twisting 
going  on  simultaneously,  the  weak 
places  in  the  roving  are  continually 
being  reinforced,  as  the  twist  lends 
strength  to  the  weak  portions.  The 
carriage  backs  slightly,  and  the 
speed  of  the  spindles  is  reduced. 

The  carriage  be- 
gins to  run  in,  and 

the  yarn  stretched 

and  twisted  on  the 

outward     journey 

is  wound  upon  the 

spindles  during  the 

inward     run,    the 

position  of  theyarn 

being  controlled 

meanwhile  by  the 

movement    of 

taller  and  counter  - 

laller  wires. 


Mule  used  in  cotton  spinning.     The  machine  illustrated 

has  1,300  spindles,  spinning  and  winding  4,000  miles  of 

thread  in  a  day 


The  mule 
machine  belongs 
pre-eminently  t  o 
the  Lancashire 


cotton  industry,  and  it  gives  a  full 
and  spongy  yarn.  Mules  of  a  slightly 
modified  type  are  used  for  woollen 
and,  especially  upon  the  Continent, 
for  worsted.  More  floor  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  mules  than  by  the  con- 
tinuous spinning  frames,  and  more 
skill  is  required  in  their  manipula- 
tion, but  with  suitably  adjusted 
mule  machinery  yarns  of  every 
variety  from  the  coarsest  to  the 
ultra-finest  are  produced  in  perfec- 
tion. The  mule  is  capable  of  great 
delicacy,  and  its  details  have  been 
the  subject  of  immense  study.  See 
Cotton  ;  Spinning. 

Mulgrave  Castle.  Seat  ot  the 
marquess  of  Normanby  at  Sands- 
end,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  In  the  grounds  are 
the  remains  of  the  llth  century 
stronghold  of  a  Saxon  duke  named 
Wada.  About  1625  the  property 
passed  to  Edmund,  Lord  Shef- 
field of  Butterwick,  created  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  a 
title  revived  in 
1812  in  favour  of 
Sir  Henry  Phipps, 
an  ancestor  of 
the  marquess  of 
Normanby 

Mulhacen 

OR  MULAHACKN, 

CERRO  DE.  Moun- 
tain of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of 
Granada.  The 
culminating  point 
of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  it  is 
the  loftiest 
peak  in  Spain, 
reaching  an  alt. 

of  11,420  ft.  The  snow  line  occurs 
at  approximately  10,000  feet 

Miilheim.  Name  of  two  towns 
and  river  ports  in  Germany,  one  of 
which  is  situated  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  other  on  the  Ruhr. 

Mulheim-am-Rhein  is  in  the 
Rhine  province  of  Prussia.  Stand- 
ing on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
almost  opposite  Cologne,  it  i« 
virtually  a  suburb  of  that  city, 
adjacent  to  Deutz.  The  hand- 
some Gothic  church  is  a  modern 
edifice.  The  river  harbour  is  com- 
modious. It  has  manufactures  ot 
chemicals,  textiles,  electrical  and 
other  machinery  and  tobacco,  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  wine  along  the 
river.  It  became  a  corporate 
town  in  1322,  and  its  prosperity 
was  largely  due  to  the  settlement 
of  Protestants  exiled  from  Cologne 
Pop.  51,000. 

Mulheim-an-der-Ruhr  is  also  in 
the  Rhine  province.  It  stands  on 
the  Ruhr,  16  m.  from  Diisseldorf, 
on  the  Westphalian  coal  and  iron 
field.  The  chief  building  is  the 
Great  Church  begun  in  the  12th 
century.  Most  of  the  others,  which 
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tin-  t,'un   hull  and  other* 
!     fur    piiNu-     liii-ini-.-w,    are 

iii.iil.-ni.   .Marhiiii-ry.  textiles,  glaas, 

lent lu-r.  .mil  /.me  goods  are  inarm- 

fin  tun  .1.    Thi-n-  ^  a  harbour,  from 

u  In  h  a  gt>oddcal  of  ooal  it)  shipped. 

I'.,p.    Ili'.oOO. 
Mulhouse     (Get.     Miilhausen). 

Town  .   in  Alsace.      It 

MI  tlio  III,  56  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
• -bourg,  and 
is  a  centre  of 
the  cotton 
m  anufucture. 
Other  indus- 
tries include  the 
making  of  wool- 
len goods,  chem- 
icals, machin- 
ery, and  hard- 
ware, and  there 

is  U!M>  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber, 

which  are  sent  along  the  111  to  the 

Klii in'     The  town  has  a  medieval 

town  hall,  but  few  other  memorials 

of  its  long  history. 

Made  a  free  city  in 

1198,  it  was  long  a 

little     rep  u|b  1  i  c 

leagued      with 

Suit/.rrland,    but 

in    1797    it    was 

united     with 

France.      In  1871 

it  passed,  with  tin 

rest  of  Alsace,  to 

Germany.      C  a  p- 

tured  and  lost  by 

the    French     in 

Aug.,  1914,  it  was 

restored  to  France 

in     1919.       Just 


Mull.      Sound   or  channel    be- 

lui-i  n  tin-  : -|. i  in I  of  Mull  and  Mor- 
\i-n  p,-miiMila,  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
1. 1 1 1' I  There  is  beautiful  scenery 
along  its  shores.  Its  length  is 
20  m.,  and  breadth  from  U  to 
:;  miles. 

Mullah  OR  MOI.LAII.  Mahome- 
,1  in  t ' Tin  for  a  teacher  or  scholar, 
piirtii-ularly  one  learned  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  It  is  also 
applied  to  a  mosque  <  fficer,  and  in 
I  mil. i  is  the  usual  term  for  a 
Mahoiiu-dan  schoolmaster.  The 
mil  m  ii,-r  and  fanaticism  of  the 
so-called  "  mad  Mullahs "  have 
caused  serious  disturbances  in  India 
and  Somaliland.  The  raids  by  the 
leader  of  the  rebel  dervishes  in  the 
latter  country  caused  punitive  ex- 
peditions to  be  undertaken  by  the 
British,  1901-5.  He  was  reported 
dead  on  many  occasions  after  this, 
the  last  being  in  July,  1921.  See 
Somaliland. 


outside    Mulhouse 
is    a    town    for 


Mulhouse,  Fiance.     The  medieval  town  hail,  showing 
covered  entrance  steps 


working  men  built  by  a  former 
mayor,  J.  H.  Dollfus.  Pop.  95,000. 
See  Alsace,  Campaign  in. 

Mulkear.  River  of  Ireland.  It 
rises  in  two  head  streams — one  in 
the  W.  of  co.  Tipperary  and  the 
other  almost  wholly  in  co.  Limer- 
ick—and flows  N.W.  for  32  m.  to 
the  Shannon,  which  it  enters  4  m. 
above  Limerick  city. 

Mull.  Name  for  a  headland  or 
long  promontory,  derived  from  the 
Gaelic.  Examples  of  its  use  in 
western  Scotland  are  the  mull  of 
Kintyre.  and  the  mull  of  Galloway. 

Mull.  Island  of  Argyllshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  7  m.  W.  of  Oban 
and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  firth  of  Lome  and  the  Sound 
ol  .Mull.  The  third  largest  of  the 
Western  Islands,  it  has  a  moun- 
tainous surface  (Ben  More,  3, 169  ft. ) 
and  a  rugged  and  deeply  indented 
coast,  fringed  on  the  W.  with  a 
number  of  smaller  islands.  Grazing 


Mullein  OR  AARON'S  ROD  ( Ver- 
bascum  thapsus).  Biennial  herb  of 
the  natural  order  Scrophulariaceae, 
native  of  Europe  and  N.  and  VV. 
Asia.  The  first  year  it  forms  a 
cluster  of  large,  oval,  lance-shaped, 
very  woolly  leaves  from  1  ft.  to  18 
ins.  long.  The  second  year  a  stout, 
woolly,  leafy  stem  3  ft.  high  is  sent 
up,  ending  in  a  long  spike  of  yellow 
flowers.  Formerly  the  wool  from 
leaves  and  stem  was  utilised  for 
lamp-wicks.  See  Aaron's  Rod. 

Muller,  FRANZ  (1839  -  64). 
Criminal  of  German  parentage 
executed  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Briggs  on  the  N.  London  Rly., 
near  Hackney  Wick,  July  9,  1864. 
The  murder,  committed  for  the 
sake  of  robbery,  was  the  first 
murder  on  an  English  rly.  The 
government  and  the  employers  of 
the  murdered  man  both  offered 
substantial  rewards  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  criminal.  The  latter 


is  the  principal  industry.   There  are     had  inadvertently  exchanged  hats 
a  number  of  picturesque  glens  and     with  bis  victim,  and  this  furnished 


fresh  water  lochs.  Tobermory,  in 
the  N.,  is  the  chief  town.  Length 
30  m..  breadth  29  m.  Pop.  3,800. 


a  clue.  He  was  arrested  in  New 
York  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  which 
he  had  Bed,  brought  back  for 


trial,  found  guilty,  and  execu- 
ted Nov.  14.  1864.  The  murderer 
cut  down  Mr.  Briggs'  top  bat,  and 
a  top  hat  with  a  low  crown  WM 
long  known  as  a  Muller  hat 
Muller,  FRIEDBICH  MAX.  See 

M:.       Mullrr. 

Muller,      GBOKOE      (1805-98). 

I'.iiii-h  philanthropist.  l'.»ni  near 
Halberstadt,  Germany,  Sept.  27, 
1805,  he  was 
educated  in 
Germany.  In 
1829  he  came 
England 
with  a  view 
to  becoming  a 
missionary  to 
the  Jews,  but 
in  1830  under- 

George  Muller,  took  a  pastor - 
British  philanthi  jpist  ate  at  Teign- 
niouth.  Devon, becoming  a  natural- 
ised British  subject.  He  practised 
there  the  ideals  hefollowedthrough- 
out  his  life,  trusting  to  prayer  to 
supply  material  wants.  He  went  to 
Bristol,  where  he  started  a  very 
prosperous  orphanage.  Soon  he 
had  over  2,000  children  under  his 
care,  and  later  erected  five  large 
buildings  to  house  them  at  Ashley- 
down.  His  book.  The  Lord's  Deal- 
ings with  George  Muller,  greatly 
helped  him  to  obtain  funds.  He 
died  at  Bristol,  March  10,  1898. 
See  George  Muller  of  Bristol,  A.  T 
Pierson,  6th  ed.  1901. 

Muller,  JOHANNES  (1801-58). 
German  physiologist.  Born  at 
Coblenz,  July  14,  1801,  he  was  edu 
cated  at  Bonn, 
where  he 
studied  physio- 
logy. In  182(i 
he  was  made 
professor  o  f 
physiology 
there,  and  in 
1833  his  repu 
tation  won  for 
him  a  like  Johannes  Muller. 
position  at  German  physiologist 
Berlin.  His  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex mechanism  of  the  human  body 
have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  modern  physiology. 
He  died  April  28,  1858.  Muller's 
chief  work,  Handbook  of  Human 
Phvsiology,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Baly,  1840-49. 

Muller,  KARL  OTFRIKD  (1797- 
1840).  German  archaeologist.  Born 
at  Brieg,  Silesia,  Aug.  28,  1797,  he 
studied  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  be- 
coming professor  of  archaeology  at 
Gottingen,  1819.  Proceeding  to 
Italy,  1839,  and  Greece,  1840,  he 
examined  ancient  Athens,  and 
began  excavation  at  Delphi.  He 
recast  Hellenic  and  Etruscan  study 
by  utilising  modern  result*. 
There  arc  English  translations  ol 
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Kail  0.  Miiller, 
German  archaeologist 


his  History 
and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the 
Doric  Race, 
1839;  a  Scien- 
tific System  of 
Mythology, 
1844;  Ancient 
Art  and  its 
Remains  or  a 
Manual  of  the 
Archaeology  of  Art,  1850;  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
1840-2.  He  died  at  Athens,  Aug. 
1,  1840. 

Miiller,  WILLIAM  JOHN  (1812- 
45).      British   painter.      Born   at 
Bristol,  June  28,  1812,  he  was  the 
son    of    a 
German,  J.  S. 
Muller,    cura- 
tor   of   the 
Bristol  Mu- 
seum. A  pupil 
of  J.  B.  Pyne, 
landscape 
painter,  he  de- 
veloped great 
W.  J.  Muller,  facility     and 

British  painter  painted  nu- 
merous water-colours.  He  travelled 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  making  many 
sketches  on  his  tours,  but  exhibited 
only  a  few  pictures  at  the  R.A., 
the  British  Institution  and  Society 
of  Artists.  He  died  at  Bristol, 
Sept.  8,  1845.  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished Illustrative  Sketches  of  the 
Age  of  Francis  I.  The  Tate  Gal- 
lery possesses  examples  of  his 
work  in  oils,  as  Dredging  on  the 
Medway,  and  An  Eastern  Street 
Scene,  and  a  large  selection  of  his 
water-colours. 

Mullet.  Name  applied  gener- 
ally to  the  numerous  species  com- 
prised in  two  unrelated  genera  of 
marine  food  fishes.  The  Red 
mullets  (Mulliis),  of  which  there  are 
about  40  species,  are  represented 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  common 
red  mullet  of  the  markets.  It  has 
a  fine  flavour,  and  its  beautiful 


Mullet.     Specimen  of  Red  Mullet. 
Mull  us  barbatus 

colour  adds  to  its  attractive- 
ness. Grey  mullets  (Mugil)  in- 
clude about  70  specieSj  of  which 
three  occur  in  the  British  seas. 
They  are  found  largely  in  the 
brackish  water  of  river  estuaries, 
and  are  important  food  fishes. 

Mullet.  In  heraldry,  a  star  oi 
five,  six,  or  more  points.  It  is  the 
mark  of  cadency  (q.v.)  for  the 
third  son  and  his  house.  When 


borne  pierced,  mullets  undoubtedly 
represent  spur  rowels.  They  differ 
from  stars,  the  latter  having  wavy 
points.  These,  however,  are  dis- 
tinctions of  later  heraldry,  though 
there  has  always  existed  a  con- 
fusion between  "  estoiles  "  and 
"  molets."  See  Cadency 

Mulligatawny  (Tamil,  milagu- 
tannir,  pepper  water).  Soup  made 
hot  with  curry-powder.  Boiled 
fowl  and  rice  form  a  usual  basis, 
though  other  meat  may  be  used. 

Mullingar.  Market  town  and 
county  town  of  co.  Westmeath,  Ire- 
land. It  stands  on  the  Brosna  river 
and  the  Royal  Canal,  50  m.  from 
Dublin.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
M.G.W.  Rly.,  on  which  system  it  is 
a  junction.  The  buildings  include 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  for 
the  diocese  of  Meath  and  those 
erected  for  county  business.  There 
is  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  a  few  manufactures,  while  im- 
portant horse  and  cattle  fairs  are 
held.  Founded  by  the  English  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
Mullingar  had  two  religious  houses 
and  a  castle.  Until  1800  it  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Market  day,  Thurs.  Pop.  5,500. 

Mullion.  In  architecture,  the 
vertical  division  between  the  lights 
of  a  window.  It  originated  with  the 


Mullion.  Window  with  simple  stone 
mullion,  A.  In  section  this  may  be 
plain  or  moulded,  as  shown  beneath 

reduction  in  width  of  the  solid  pier 
(q.v.)  or  piers  between  coupled 
lancet  windows,  and  is  mainly  a 
development  of  late  Gothic  build- 
ing. In  church  architecture  and 
that  of  large  domestic  dwellings, 
the  mullion  is  of  stone,  in  lesser 
structures  of  wood.  The  traditional 
mullion  of  the  15th  century  is  a 
splayed  or  moulded  shaft,  but  with 
the  spreading  of  Renaissance  in- 
fluences this  gave  place  to  a  rect- 
angular shaft  scrolled  with  a 
floriated  or  arabesque  design  ;  the 
Tudor  mullion  is  mainly  of  this 
description.  In  pure  Renaissance 
work  the  mullion  disappears. 


William  Mulready. 
British  painter 


Mullion.  Village  and  parish  of 
Cornwall.  It  stands  on  Mount's 
Bay,  5  m.  from  Lizard  Head,  and 
7  m.  from  Helston.  It  has  an  old 
church,  S.  Melan's,  in  which  are 
some  interesting  carved  bench 
ends.  Mullion  Cove,  or  Porth- 
mullion,  is  a  fine  cove.  It  can  be 
reached  by  road  from  Helston 
Pop.  730. 

Mulock,  DINAH  MARIA.  Maiden 
name  of  the  British  authoress,  Mrs. 
Craik  (q.v.). 

Mulready,  WILLIAM  Q786- 
1863).  British  painter.  Born  at 
Ennis,  co.  Clare,  Ireland,  April  1 
1786,  he  re- 
moved with 
his  family 
from  Dublin 
to  London  in 
1792.  A  pupil 
of  Baynes,  he 
received  i  n- 
struction  from 
Banks,  the 
sculptor,  and 
entered  the 
R.A.  schools  in  1800.  In  1802  he 

§ained  the  silver  palette  of  the 
ociety  of  Arts  for  painting,  ex- 
hibited at  the  R.A.  in  1804,  and 
between  1807  and  1809  illustrated 
children's  books.  He  painted 
mainly  genre  pictures  in  the  style 
of  the  Dutch  masters,  but  later 
developed  a  more  personal  manner. 
He  died  in  Bayswater,  July  7, 1863. 
Mulready's  best  pictures  include 
Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,  The 
Sonnet,  The  Convalescent,  all  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington;  The  Bathers, 
The  Toy  Seller,  both  ia  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland ;  and 
The  Last  In  and  others  in  the  Tato 
Gallery,  London. 

Mulready  designed  the  first  penny 
postage  envelope,  issued  in  1840. 
The  Mulready  envelope,  as  it  was 
called,  bore  on  its  face  an  allegori- 
cal representation  of  Britannia 
sending  out  messages  all  over  the 
world  by  means  of  elephants,  etc., 
and  was  effectively  caricatured  by 
John  Leech  hi  Punch.  As  time 
went  on,  the  envelopes  became 
scarce,  and  perfect  specimens  are 
much  valued  by  collectors. 

Multan  OR  MOOLTAN.  Div.  and 
dist.  of  India  in  the  Punjab.  The 
div.  comprises  the  six  districts  of 
the  S.W.  of  the  prov.  The  people 
are  chiefly  Mahomedans.  A  third 
of  the  area  is  cultivated,  wheat  and 
cotton  being  the  chief  crops.  The 
dist.  consists  of  the  S.  of  the  Bari 
doab.  The  rainfall  is  only  6  ins.  per 
annum,  and  cultivation,  which  only 
covers  a  quarter  of  the  area,  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation 
Wheat  is  the  main  crop.  Area,  di v . , 
31  218  sq.  m. ;  dist.,  6,107  sq.  m 
Pop.,  div.,  3,821,000;  dist.,  815,000. 


MUL.TAN 

Multan  OR  MOOLTAN.     City  of 

In. lii.  in  the  Punjab,  on  theChenab 
lirln\\  its  ruiiihii-Mi •••  \\ith  the  Ravi. 
A  ti'Mii  i if  -rcat  antiquity,  it  ha« 

!« untied  us  the  capital  of  the 
M-illi.  \V!K>  «IT»«  conquered  by 
Al'-vui'lrr  the  C-.i-at  when  ho  in- 
the  Punjab.  The  principal 
Imililings  are  twn  Uftnomeaan 
shrini  >  ai:<l  tin-  n-in  lina  of  an  old 
Ilin  In  temple.  Multan  is  a  great 
tradiii'4  centre,  wliicli  (-.llccts 

.   \\heit.  wool,  etc.,  for  ex- 

iloxvn  the  Indus  valley,  .mil 

supplies  Afghan  traders  from  Kan 

nith  indigo,  cottons,  sugar, 
and  shoes  in  exchange  for  dni'js. 
ra\\  silk,  and  spices.  It  has  raanu- 

-  of  shawls  and  carpets. 
1',.]..  !l!l.l>«M). 

Multiplane.         Aeroplane     in 

the  lifting  surfaces  are  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  number  of 
'in'  atiu\i'  the  other.  The 
name  is  usually  confined  to  a 
machine  having  more  than  four 
such  sets  of  surfaces.  Multiplane 
machines  have  not  yet  been  built 
-fully,  though  considerations 
of  span  and  engineering  design  will 
prokibly  make  them  one  of  the 
machines  of  the  future.  See  Bi- 
plane; Monoplane;  Triplane. 

Multiplatc.  Machine  for  the 
rapid  production  of  stereotyped 
plates  for  use  in  rotary  newspaper 
presses.  A  development  of  the 
autoplate  (q.v.},  when  once  the 
matrix  or  mould  of  a  page  of  type 
has  been  fixed  in  it,  it  holds  the 
matrix  firmly  in  full  view  of  the 
operator,  and  by  means  of  cams 
and  levers  performs  the  various 
operations  of  casting,  trimming, 
and  delivering  the  finished  plate  in 
about  15  seconds.  See  Printing. 

Multiple  (Lat.  multiplex,  with 
many  folds).  Something  consisting 
of  many  parts,  e.g.  a  multiple  star. 
In  arithmetic,  a  multiple  is  a  number 
which  contains  another  number 
without  leaving  a  remainder.  Thus 
40  is  a  multiple  of  eight.  The  least 
common  multiple  is  the  smallest 
number  that  will  contain  two  or 
more  numbers.  Thus  12  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  three  and 
four.  The  multiple  shop  system  is 
a  term  used  for  the  system  whereby 
a  single  business  owns  a  large 
number  of  shops. 

Multiplepoinding.  In  Scots 
law,  a  legal  process  to  determine 
the  ownership  or  division  of  pro- 
perty, to  which  two  or  more  persons 
claim  to  be  entitled.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  English  inter- 
pleader (q.v. ).  See  Poinding. 

Multiplication.  In  mathe- 
matics, a  process  for  repeating  or 
adding  any  given  number  or  quan- 
tity a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
symbol  for  multiplication  in  arith- 
metic is  x  or  the  period  mark,  and 
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in  algebra  the  X  ,  period,  or  simple 
juxtaposition,  e.g.  a  X  h  ;  a .  b  ; 
and  ab  all  mean  a  multiplied  by 
6.  By  the  use  of  indices  the  multi- 
plication of  a  x  a  x  a  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  a*  and  so  on,  and  of 
algebraic  quantities  by  the  use  of 
brackets. 

I  I.'-  operations  of  multiplication 
become  laborious  in  actual  practice 
where  large  numbers  are  being 
dealt  with,  and  many  methods  have 
been  devised  to  abbreviate  the 
actual  working.  The  use  of  loga- 
rithms, the  slide  rule,  and  various 
calculating  machines  enables  either 
approximate  or  accurate  results 
to  be  obtained  very  quickly.  To 
lessen  the  work  where  mechanical 
means  are  not  employed  or  the  use 
of  logarithms,  tables  of  factors  have 
been  compiled  for  all  numbers  up  to 
10,000,000.  Another  series  of  tables 
are  those  known  as  quarter  squares. 
These  tables  depend  upon  the 
equation  ab=(a+b)*/4:  —  (a—b)*/4, 
and  enables  the  product  of  any 
two  numbers  to  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  quarter  square  of 
their  difference  from  the  quarter 
square  of  their  sum.  Quarter 
squares  of  all  numbers  up  to 
200,000  have  been  published.  See 
Algebra  ;  Arithmetic  ;  Calculating 
Machines. 

Mulvaney,  PRIVATE  TERENCE. 
One  of  the  principals  in  Rudyard 
Kipling's  series  of  stories  of  Soldiers 
Three.  He  is  a  large-hearted 
humorous  Irishman,  to  whom  his 
two  contrasting  companions  are 
devoted. 

Mum.  Name  given  to  a  fer- 
mented malt  liquor  prepared  from 
wheat  and  bitter  herbs.  The  grist 
is  mixed  with  pulse  and  oatmeal 
before  mashing,  and  the  resulting 
liquor  is  dark  in  colour  and  of  a 
sweet  flavour. 

Mumbles.  Village  and  water- 
ing-place of  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 
It  stands  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Swansea  Bay  with  a  station  on 


Mumbles,  South  Wales.    Lighthouse  and 
off  Mumbles  Head 

Frit* 

the  Swansea  &  Mumbles  Rly. 
Oyster  fishing  is  carried  on. 
Mumbles  Head  juts  into  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  bay.  It  includes 
two  small  islands,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  lighthouse. 


MUMMY 

M umbo  Jumbo.  Name  of  a 
spirit  worshipped  by  the  Man- 
dingos  of  W.  Africa.  Mungo  Park 
relates  that  he  in  invoked  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  women  offen- 
ders, after  which  a  man  appears, 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  Mum  bo 
Jumbo,  ties  the  culprit  to  a  post 
and  scourges  her.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
object  of  irrational  superstition. 

Mummius,  Lucius.  Roman 
general  who  received  the  name  of 
Achaicus  as  a  result  of  his  conquest 
of  Greece.  The  decisive  battle  of 
the  war  was  fought  with  the  army 
of  the  Achaean  League  (q.v. )  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  in  146 
B.C.  The  battle  was  followed  by  the 
plunder  of  the  city,  many  of  its 
art  treasures  being  taken  to  Rome. 
Mummy  (mumiya,  Arab,  bitu- 
men). Dead  body  embalmed  with 
preservative  substances  in  prepara- 
tion for  burial.  In  neolithic  Egypt 
interment  in  skins  or  mats  in  sand- 
pits resulted  in  a  measure  of  pre- 
servation by  natural  desiccation. 
When  closed  coffins  were  devised, 
the  speedier  decay  of  the  body  led 
to  experiment  with  artificial  pre- 
servatives, at  first  perhaps  limited 
to  crude  natron.  The  earliest  at- 
tempt at  mummification  yet  found 
came  from  a  Ilnd-dynasty  tomb  at 
Sakkara  ;  the  earliest  mummy  en- 
swathed  in  bandages  smeared  with 
resinous  paste  from  a  Vth -dynasty 
tomb  at  Medum. 

In  the  course  of  centuries  other 
substances  were  employed,  includ- 
ing bitumen,  caustic  soda,  balsams, 
spices,  honey,  and  drugs.  By  the 
XXIst  dynasty,  after  1100  B.C.,  the 
process  involved  incision  of  the  left 
flank  with  a  flint  knife  for  removing 
the  viscera,  extraction  of  the  brain, 
usually  through  the  nostrils  with 
bronze  hooks,  and  stuffing  of  the 
cavities  with  packing  materials. 

Each  limb  and  digit  was  sepa- 
rately swathed   in  mummy-cloth, 
consisting  of  linen  bandages  2  ins. 
_  to    10   ins.   wide 

•'!  and  up  to  17  ft. 
•  long,  sometimes 
fringed,  and 
often  inscribed. 
An  outer  sheet 
8  ft.  by  4  ft.  lay 
over'  all. 

The    bodies, 
laid   out    in   the 
extended    posi- 
HHHHH^I    tion,    were    pro- 
telegraph  station       tected  by  amulets 
and  ritual  texts, 
enswathed  in 

bead  network,  accompanied  by 
mummy-like  statuettes  called  ush- 
abtis,  enclosed  in  one  or  two 
mummy-cases  of  sycamore,  cedar, 
cartonnage,  or  faience,  protected  by 
oblong  coffins,  and  in  the  case  of 
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royal  or  wealthy  personages  en- 
shrined in  stone  sarcophagi.  The 
face  was  treated  with  fidelity, 
sometimes  by  encasing  in  a  plaster 
mask,  out  of  which  grew,  after  100 
B.C.,  the  Greco-Roman  custom  of 
placing  portraits  in  tempera  over 
the  enswathed  head.  Christian 
Copts  continued  the  practice  in 
modified  forms,  and  it  survived 
until  about  A.D.  700. 

Mummification  was  applied  also 
to  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  par- 
ticular cat  that  personified  the 
Bast  goddess,  and  the  bull  sacred 
to  Apis.  Afterwards  all  animals  of 
the  species  secured  this  form  of  im- 
mortality, and  great  cemeteries 
have  been  found  of  cats  at  Bubas- 
tis,  fish  at  Esna,  ibises  near  Abydos, 
and  the  like.  These  mummied 
animals  were  sometimes  gilded  and 
enclosed  in  coffins. 

In  1881  and  1898  there  were  re- 
covered at  Thebes  hoards  of  royal 
mummies,  which  were  removed 
from  their  original  tombs  in  order 
to  frustrate  tomb-robbers.  Re- 
moved to  Cairo,  they  were  found 
to  include  the  mummied  remains 
of  famous  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties,  including 
Thothines  III,  Amenhotep  III, 
Seti  I,  Rameses  II,  and  Menep- 
tah.  See  Animal  Worship  ;  Burial 
Customs  ;  Canopic  Jars ;  Embalm- 
ing ;  consult  also  The  Mummy,  E. 

A.  W.  Budge,  1893.  E.  a.  Harmer 

Mumps  OE  EPIDEMIC  PAROTITIS. 
Acute  infectious  disease.  The 
micro-organism  responsible  has  not 
yet  been  isolated.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, males  being  more  often  at- 
tacked than  females,  and  is  gener- 
ally more  prevalent  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  incubation  period 
is  from  two  to  three  weeks.  The 
onset  is  marked  by  fever,  which 
rarely  exceeds  101°  F.,  but  excep- 
tionally may  be  as  high  as  103°  F. 
or  104°  F.  Pain  is  felt  below  the. 
ear,  and  within  48  hours  there  is 
marked  swelling  of  the  neck  and 
cheek.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
other  side  usually  becomes  swollen 
as  well. 

The  patient  finds  difficulty  in 
opening  his  mouth,  and  speech 
and  swallowing  are  impeded.  After 
a  week  or  10  days  the  swelling  sub- 
sides and  recovery  is  rapid,  but  risk 
remains  of  conveying  the  disease  to 
others  for  several  weeks  longer. 
Swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
testicles  in  males  and  of  the  breasts 
and  ovaries  in  females  occasionally 
arise,  but  usually  are  not  serious. 
Treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed  with  light  diet  and 
attention  to  the  bowels.  Pain  in  the 
neck  may  be  relieved  by  applying 
either  hot  or  cold  compresses. 
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Mummy.     Embalmed  bodies  oi  adult  and  child,  about 

3,000  years  old,  excavated    from    rock    tombs    near 

Assiut,  Egypt 

Mun,  ALBERT  ADRIEN  MARIE, 
COMTE  DE  (1841-1914).  French 
politician  and  man  of  letters.  Born 

at      Lumigny, 

S  e  i  n  e  -  e  t- 

Marne,     Feb. 

23,    1841,    a 

great  -  grand- 
son   of   C.   A. 

Helvetius,    he 

entered    the 

army  from  St. 

Cyr    in    1862, 

spent    some 

years  in  Afri- 
can  service,    and    took    part    in 
the    Franco-Prussian    War,   being 
captured  with  the  Metz  garrison. 
Leaving    the    army    in    1875,    he 
turned    to    politics,    and    became 
known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Catholic    workers'    societies,    and, 
although  hostile  to  socialist  and 
revolutionary    doctrines,     was    a 
strong  supporter  of  the  workers' 
rights    of    organization    to    secure 
better  conditions.    In  1876  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Pontivy.     Fol- 
lowing the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  1892,  he  supported  the  re- 
publican  constitution   of   France. 
Elected  to  the  Academic  Fran9aise 
in  1897,  he  died  at  Bordeaux,  Oct. 
6, 1914.  Among  his  many  works  are 
his  collected  speeches.  7  vols.,  1888- 
1900 ;  La  Loi  dcs 
Suspects,      1900 , 
L'Organisation 
Professionale, 
1901;   Contre   la, 
Separation,  1905: 
and  collected  war 
articles,      La 
Guerre    de  1914. 
1914. 

Muncaster. 

JOSSLYN  FRANCIS 
PENNINGTON,  5Tii 
BARON  (1834- 
1917).  British 
peer.  Born  Dec. 
25,  1834,  he  was 
educated  atEton. 


He    entered    the 
army  and    served 
with    the    90th 
Light  Infantry  in 
the  Crimea,  taking 
part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Redan, 
Sept.    8,    1855. 
Later,   he   e  x- 
changed  into  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  and 
left  the  army  with 
rank    of    captain. 
He  succeeded  his 
brother   in  the 
Irish  title  in  1862. 
From  1872-80  he 
represented  W. 
Cumber  land    in 
the    House    of 
Com  m  o  n  s,  and 
the  Egremont  div.  of  Cumberland, 
1885-92,  and  was  created  a  baron 
of  the  U.K.  in  1898.    With  Lady 
Muncaster  and  others  he  was  cap- 
tured on  April  11,  1870,  by  brig- 
ands at  Oropos  during  an  excursion 
to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  on  which 
occasion  some  of  the  party  were 
killed.    He  was  liberated  to  secure 
the  ransom  demanded  by  the  brig- 
ands, who,  hearing  that  the  Greek 
government  had  dispatched  troops 
to  capture  them,  murdered  their 
captives.    The  ladies  of  the  party 
were  liberated  before  this  tragedy. 
Lord  Muncaster  died  at  Muncaster 
Castle,  Mar.  30,  1917. 

Muncaster  Castle.  Residence 
at  Ravenglass,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, until  1917  the  seat  of  Baron 
Muncaster.  On  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fortress  known  as  Mulcastre,  or  the 
castle  on  the  meols  or  sandhills,  it 
is  half  way  up  Muncaster  Fell  and 
commands  beautiful  views  up  the 
valley  of  the  Esk.  In  the  possession 
of  the  Pennington  family  since  the 
Conquest,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1800. 
After  the  battle  of  Hexham,  1461, 
Henry  VI  took  refuge  here,  and  is 
said  to  have  given  to  Sir  John 
Pennington  the  curious  glass  cup, 
known  as  The  Luck  of  Muncaster, 
from  which  the  family  have  been 
baptized  ever  since. 


Muncaster    Castle,    Cumberland.      Garden    front 
terrace  of  the  former  seat  of  Baron  Muncaster 

Valentine 
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Munchauscn  "i:  MIM  mi 

l\  u:i.       I  1:11  ni:li  ll        II 
I'.UII.N  VD»   (IT'.'O  117).     Hen.  i.f  in 
cn-diMy      wiiiiili-rful      ad\eiitiin-^ 
I  mm    at      lmdeii\\enler.    in      II. m- 

•  I  i\   II.  IT;'" 
as  a  cavuli  \  ntli.-.-i  m  I: 

ll  ~t  (In-  Turks,  and  died 

1-VI,.  -2-2.  17117.    A.  collection  <-f  the 

altnliiitcd  In  him.  compiled 

li\    his   conip..!  i  n>(    and  acquaint 

.in..-.    Uudolf    Krieh    Uaspe,   and 

taken  in  part  from  Bebel's  Facetiae 

l>el.clianae,       1">OS,       ami       from 

s  Deliciae  Academicae,  1705, 

i  published  in  English  under 

tin-  title  of  Baron  Munohausen'i 

Narrativi-  of  his  Marvellous  Tra\  i-!s 

ami   Campaigns   in   Russia,    1785. 

ditions  con  tain  matter  stolen 

from    Luiian's  True  History   and 

designed  to  ridicule  Joseph 

Mi  mt^olfier' s  balloon  ascents,  James 

linn-e's  African  explorations,  and 

other     contemporary     sensations. 

Many,  however,  of  the  stories  con- 

(aim-d  in  the  first  edition  may  be 

regarded  as  authentic  Munchausen, 

whether  actually  true  or  false. 

Muncie.  City  of  Indiana, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Delaware  co. 
It  stands  on  the  White  river,  55  m. 
N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville  and  other  rlys.,  including 
an  extensive  inter-urban  electric 
system.  It  has  important  glass  and 
glassware  industries,  and  manufac- 
tures iron  and  steel,  motor  vehicles, 
clothing,  and  gas  engines.  Coal  and 
natural  gas  are  obtained  locally. 
Settled  in  1834,  Muncie  received  a 
city  charter  in  1865.  Pop.  36,500. 

Munda.  Primitive  tribe  in  N. 
India.  Numbering  in  191 1, 574,434, 
mostly  in  Chota  Nagpur,  Bihar  and 
Orissa  prov.,  91,298  are  on  Assam 
tea  plantations.  Dark-brown  and 
long-headed,  one-third  of  them  are 
Hinduised,  and  80,292  are  Chris- 
tian. The  Munda  sub-family  of  lan- 
guages, spoken  by  3,843,223  people, 
includes  the  Santali,  Mundari, 
llh  11  in ij.  and  Ho  dialects  of  Kher- 
wari,  besides  Juang  and  Kurku.  It 
forms,  with  the  Mon-Khmer  sub- 
family, the  Austroasian  family. 
See  Austria  ;  Kol. 

Munday,  ANTHONY  \  1553-1633). 
English  dramatist  and  miscellane- 
ous writer.  Born  in  London,  he 
was  in  turn  stationer's  apprentice, 
actor,  writer  of  pamphlets  against 
the  Jesuits,  Messenger  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber,  and  City  page- 
ant-writer.  Concerned  in  18  plays, 
among  them  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
and  The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  he  translated  ro- 
mances, including  Palladino  of 
ml,  from  the  French  and 
-h,  wrote  ballads,  and  re- 
\i-'d  Stow's  Survey  of  London. 
An  industrious  but  inferior  writer, 


A.  J.  Mundella, 
British  politician 

Ruuell 


he  was  attacked  by  Ben  Jonson 

and  Mai  -I. .11.      ll<-  was  buried  in  S. 
Stephen's  Church,  Cult-man  St  r.  .  t 

Miiiidclla,  AMIK.SS  .Inns  (1825 
117).  I'.iiii-h  politician.  Born  in 
Leicester,  March  2*.  |v_>:,.  ,,f  mixed 
Italian  and 
English  paren- 
tage, he  was 
apprenticed 
to  a  hosiery 
manufacture  r. 
and  in  1858 
had  become  a 
partner  in  the 
Nottingham 
firm  of  Hine 
&  Co.  Active 
in  munic  i  p  a  1 
politics,  a  town  councillor,  and 
volunteer  officer,  he  won  wider  fame 
in  1866  by  his  successful  establish- 
ment of  a  conciliation  board  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

In  1868  Mundella  was  returned 
as  a  strong  Radical  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  M.P.  for  Sheffield.  In 
1880  he  entered  Gladstone's  gov- 
ernment as  vice-president  of  the 
council,  and  as  virtual  minister  for 
education  was  responsible  in  1881 
for  the  Act  which  extended  the  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education  begun 
in  1871,  and  in  1882  for  a  new  and 
most  important  education  code. 
He  left  office  in  1885,  but  returned 
for  a  few  months  in  1886  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  where 
he  created  the  labour  department. 
In  1892  he  returned  to  the  board, 
and  continued  his  efforts  to  better 
the  conditions  of  workers,  but  re- 
tired in  May,  1894,  owing  to  a  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  the  liquidation  of  a 
company  with  which  he  had  been 
connected.  He  was,  however,  re- 
turned to  Parliament  unopposed 
for  the  Brightside  Division  of 
Sheffield.  He  died  July  21,  1897. 
Munden,  JOSEPH  SHEPHERD 
(1758-1832).  British  actor.  Born 
in  London,  he  worked  for  a  time  in 
a  shop  before  joining  a  strolling 
company.  In  the  provinces  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  comedian, 
and  was  also  the  manager  of  a 
group  of  theatres.  He  appeared  in 
London  in  1790,  and  at  Covent 
Garden  and  The  Haymarket  be- 
came the  most  popular  comedian 
of  his  time.  In  1811  he  left  London, 
but  he  returned  in  1813,  and  played 
at  Drurv  Lane  until  his  retirement 
in  1824^  He  died  Feb.  6,  IW2. 
Munden  played  a  great  number  of 
parts,  including  several  of  Shakes- 
peare's comic  characters,  while  he 
appeared  in  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
Tristram  Shandy,  Every  Man  io 
His  Humour,  and  other  plays. 

Munden.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hanover,  Prussia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the 


Fulda  and  \NYrra  join  to  form  the 

I.",   m.   S.W.   <,f  (. f 
Chemical*,  rubber,    celluloid,  and 
cigar*  arc  manufactured,  and  <  ..a 
in  mined  in  the  locality.   The  town 
was   lx-Me»ed    l.y   Tilly   in    1620. 

r.-p.  11,000. 

Mundesley .  Watering-place  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  7  m.  from  Cromer 
with  a  station  on  the  Mid.  and 
G.N.  joint  rlys.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  have  been  partly 
stopped  by  sea  walls.  Pop.  770. 

Mungo.  Short,  fine,  woollen 
fibre  recovered  from  densely  com- 
pacted rags  or  cloth-cuttings.  It 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  longer 
fibre  in  manufacturing  new  cloth, 
especially  in  obtaining  a  close  and 
fine  surface  upon  the  new  goods. 

Mungo  (c.  518-603).  Scot- 
tish saint,  also  known  as  S.  Kenti- 
gern  (q.v.).  The  name  Mungo  is 
formed  from  two  Gaelic  words 
meaning  "  dear  one." 

Munich  (Ger.  Munchen,  from 
Lat.  Forum  monachorum,  monks 
market).  Third  largest  city  of 
^ Germany,  capital 
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of  the  republic 
of  Bavaria.  It 
stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the 
Isar,  at  1,700  ft. 
alt.  on  a  plain 
25  m.  N.  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps. 
Essentially  a 
modern  city,  it  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  capitals  of  Europe.  Brewing 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  ma- 
chinery, rifles,  and  scientific  instru- 
ments are  manufactured.  Other 
industries  are  mainly  in  the  applied 
arts,  including  bronze  casting, 
silver  work,  photography,  process 
engraving,  wood  carving,  stained 
glass,  carpet  and  porcelain  manu- 
facture. Munich  is  the  centre  of 
the  S.  Bavarian  rly.  system. 

The  walls  of  the  old  city  have 
been  replaced  by  spacious  boule- 
vards and  public  gardens,  but  two 
gates  remain,  the  Karlstor  and 
Isartor.  The  modern  city  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  extends  mainly  to 
the  N.  and  W.  The  chief  suburbs 
are  Schwabing  in  the  N.,  Neuhau- 
sen  in  the  W.,  Sendling  in  the  S., 
and  Haidhausen  and  Giesing  across 
the  Isar.  The  English  Garden  is  a 
beautiful  public  park  of  600  acres. 
Among  the  numerous  other  open 
spaces  are  the  Court  Garden,  with 
arcades  containing  frescoes ;  the 
Konigsplatz,  with  the  Propylaea, 
a  classical  gateway  commemorat- 
ing Greek  independence ;  the  Maxi- 
mil iansplat /..  with  the  fine  Wittels- 
bach  fountain,  erected  1895  ;  and 
the  extensive  gardens  along  the 
river.  The  two  finest  streets  are 
the  Ludwigstrasse,  running  N., 
and  the  Maximilianstrasse,  running 
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W.,  and  expanding,  before  crossing 
the  Tsar,  into  the  forum,  flanked 
by  government  offices,  etc. 

The  oldest  church  is  S.  Peter's, 
of  the  12th  century.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  built 
1468-88,  is  a  heavy  Gothic  building 
of  brick  with  a  lofty  vaulted  roof 
and  twin  towers  crowned  by 
wooden  cupolas,  318  ft.  high.  It 
contains  the  elaborate  monument, 
erected  in  1622,  to  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Bavarian.  Other  notable 
churches  are  S.  Michael's,  1583-97, 
the  baroque  Theatine  church,  and 
the  basilica  of  S.  Boniface,  1850. 

The  old  town  hall  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury contains  a  fine  hall ;  near  it  is 
the  new  town  hall,  a  large  Gothic 
pile.  The  former  royal  palace  is  a 
very  large  group  of  buildings.  The 
oldest  part  was  built  by  the  elector 
Maximilian  I,  1598-1616,  and  the 
newest  portions,  including  the 
sumptuous  Byzantine  chapel,  were 
designed  for  King  Louis  I  by . 
Klenze.  Other  important  buildings 
are  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  uni- 
versity, removed  from  Landshut  in 
1826 ;  the  national  library,  con- 
taining over  1,100,000  volumes  and 
a  rich  collection  of  MSS.  ;  and  the 
very  large  national  theatre.  The 
chateau  of  Nymphenburg,  166P- 
1728,  lies  in  the  W.  outskirts. 

Its  rich  art  collections  are  the 
glory  of  Munich.  The  Glyptothek 
or  sculpture  gallery  contains  the 
restored  pediment  groups  from  the 
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Munich.       Plan  of  the  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  showing  the  business  quarter 
with  the  principal  public  buildings 

temple   of   Aegina,   the  Apollo  of  picture  gallery  is  rich  in  Dutch  and 

Tenea,   the   Barberini   Faun,   and  Flemish    masters,    especially    Ru- 

much   Egyptian,    Greek,   Roman,  bens,  and  contains  also  good  exam- 

and  modern  sculpture.      The  old  pies    of    Raphael,    Titian,    Diirer, 


Munich,  Bavaria.     1.  Courts  of  Justice,  built  in  1897.     2.  New  Town  Hall,  in  Gothic  style,  1874-1905.     3.  Hall  of  Fame 

and  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  designed  by  Schwanthaler.      4.    Bavarian  National  Museum,  erected  in  1894,  containing 

large  industrial  and  archaeological  collections.    5.  Court  Theatre,  and  bronze  statue  of  King  Max  Joseph,  by  Rauch 
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HC,||H-I||,      etc.  'I'll.'      IICN-.       picture 

gallery  and  tli<-  Schack  gallery  <on 
,!li-ctions  i.l    iiM>ili-iii    pamt- 
,111.111       national 
•M  i>  :i  storehouse  of  the  art* 
Miany    frtiiu    prehist. 
modem    times,    especially    of    the 
Middle  Ages.  TheC« nn.ui  Museum 
mechanical  models,  scientific 
.ippaiatus,  etc.     Other  collections 
an-  i In-  mii.-eum  »f  the  academy  of 
.  that  c.f  industrial  art,  and 
tin-  ethnom'aphic  and  military  mu- 
seums.    'I'hi-  acailriny  of  art  ia  of 
world- wide  reputation,  and  then-  is 
an    important    school     of    applied 
ait 

.Munich  was  an  obscure  village 
1 1, -I  <M  minn  to  the  Benedictines 
\\hcn  llt-nry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  I'.iivaria,  established  a  mint 
and  market-place  there  in  1158. 
On  his  fall  it  passed  to  the 
Imiis.-  of  Wittelsbach.  Louis,  duke 
of  I'avaria,  made  it  his  residen. -c 
in  IL'.VI.  Burnt  in  1327,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian"  Maximilian  I  (d.  Hi"' I) 
and  subsequent  electors  embel- 
lished the  city  with  public  build- 
ings and  works  of  art,  but  Louis  I 
(1825-48)  inaugurated  its  modern 
development  and  made  it  the 
art  1st i<-  metropolis  of  Germany. 
It  figured  prominently  in  the  re- 
v. -hit  ion  of  Nov.,  1918,  in  which 
Bavaria  became  a  republic.  Pop. 
630,000.  See  Bavaria;  Eisner, 
Kurt  ;  consult  also  Munich :  His- 
tory, Monuments,  Art  ;  H.  R. 
Wadleigh,  1910. 

Municipal  Bank.  Bank  owned 
by  a  municipality.  Such  banks  are 
not  run  primarily  for  profit,  but 
after  paying  their  expenses  and  a 
small  rate  of  interest  to  depositors 
hand  over  any  surplus  to  municipal 
undertakings,  or  to  relieve  rates. 

The  first  municipal  savings  bank 
was  established  in  England  in  1916 
at  Birmingham.  It  was  intended 
to  facilitate  the  investment  of 
savings  of  the  working  classes  in 
securities  issued  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  Neville  Chamberlain, 
then  lord  mayor,  took  the  lead  in 
the  movement,  which  had  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  latter  handicapped  the  scheme 
by  highly  restrictive  provisions, 
chief  among  which  was  the  require- 
ment that  the  bank  should  not  re- 
eei\e  deposits  except  from  em- 
ployed persons  through  their  em- 
ployers, either  by  way  of  deduc- 
tions from  wages  or  otherwise. 

The  Birmingham  bank  was 
managed  by  a  committee  of  five 
members,  four  of  whom  had  to  be 
members  of  the  city  council.  In- 
terest was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s. 
'  i  vment  of  deposit  was  by  way 
of  coupons,  gummed  into  a  book, 
ami  when  £1  had  been  reached  the 


u.»  I.,  i  t.i.ik  his  hook  to  the  bank, 

uli.i.     .in    a.  r, unit     ua-    opened    in 

nd  a  pass-lioi.1. 
days'  notice  was  re-quired 
for  \\ith.liawals.  Under  the  anginal 
M-lii-me  the  hank  was  only  allowed 
to  continue  in  being  until  three 
months  after  the  termination  of 
the  \\ar,  but  its  success  was  -n.-h 
thatit  was  maintained  indefinitely. 
In  one  month  (May,  1920)  the 
deposits  reached  the  total  of 
l!i:!.iMK>,  and  2,494  new  accounts 

Were   opened.  I 

Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
Measure  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  ill  IM't  f'"' 
reforming  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions of  England  and  Wales.  Until 
then  the  boroughs  were  governed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
corporations  were  frequently  cor- 
rupt and  never  democratic.  The 
Act  provided  a  uniform  constitu- 
tion for  all  boroughs.  This  con- 
sists of  a  council  composed  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors. 
The  councils  are  elected  by  all 
ratepayers  for  three  years,  and  the 
aldermen  by  the  councillors  for  six. 
There  is  one  alderman  for  every 
three  councillors.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  council  every  year. 
An  Act  of  1882  made  this  constitu- 
tion compulsory,  and  one  of  1883 
abolished  all  corporations  that 
did  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, except  only  those  of  the  city 
of  I-ondon  and  Winchelsea.  The 
burghs  of  Scotland  were  regulated 
on  similar  lines,  as  were  the  few 
boroughs  of  Ireland.  See  Borough. 

Municipality.  Word  derived 
from  the  Latin  municipium,  a 
term  which  was  applied  to  urban 
communities  subject  to  Rome, 
whose  members  were  liable  to  all 
the  burdens  of  Roman  citizenship 
and  enjoyed  the  more  important  of 
its  privileges.  These  privileges  in- 
cluded a  large  measure  of  local 
autonomy.  At  the  present  day  the 
word  is  used  to  connote  any  corpo- 
rate city  or  town  organized  for 
self-government.  See  Borough. 

Municipal  Kitchen.  Food 
depot  or  shop  run  by  a  local  autho- 
rity. Originating  as  more  or  less 
charitable  relief  measures  in  times 
of  distress  or  unemployment,  the 
establishment  by  municipalities  of 
kitchens,  where  soup  and  bread  or 
regular  meals  can  be  obtained  at  a 
trifling  cost  or  gratis,  is  now  seriously 
advocated  by  labour  organizations 
in  most  countries.  By  purchasing 
its  supplies  direct  and  on  a  large 
scale,  the  local  authority  can  sup- 
ply meals  below  the  price  of  those 
at  the  ordinary  restaurants  or 
eating-houses. 

Experiments  carried  on  in 
Britain  during  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  Great  War  afford 


little  evidence  of  tin:  feasibility  of 
the  municipal  kite-hen.  Those  that 
were  established  were  in  reality 
state-aided,  although  their  manage- 
ment \\.i>  cut  i  listed  to  the  local 
authorities.  See  National  Kitchen. 

Municipal  Trading.  Term 
used  for  the  system  by  which 
municipalities  engage  in  trading 
operations,  such  as  the  pr< 
of  water,  gas,  electric  light,  tram- 
ways, markets,  and  other  public 
.-er\ic<-s.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  great 
activity  in  this  direction,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  public  services 
mentioned,  many  municipalities 
entered  upon  housing  schemes, 
while  some  began  to  supply  certain 
kinds  of  food. 

The  opening  of  municipal  banks 
in  the  20th  century  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of 
municipal  trading,  but  the  activi- 
ties imposed  on  the  municipalities 
during  the  Great  War  in  the 
direction  of  supervising  the  distri- 
bution of  food  fall  into  a  different 
category.  In  some  European 
cities  municipal  trading  is  carried 
on  extensively ;  for  instance,  in 
liquor  at  Gothenburg.  Municipal 
currency  notes  are  issued  in  certain 
French  towns.  The  growth  of 
municipal  trading  aroused  much 
controversy  as  to  its  merits  and 
demerits,  and  each  side  produced 
figures  to  prove  its  case.  One 
pointed  to  large  sums  paid  to 
relieve  the  rates ;  the  other  drew 
attention  to  losses  made,  and  to 
methods  of  book-keeping  which 
failed  to  show  the  true  position. 

The  general  tendency  to-day  is 
against  any  great  extension  of 
municipal  trading,  although  it  is 
recognized  as  essential  in  certain 
directions.  Apart  from  tho  ques- 
tion of  profit  and  loss,  the  main 
arguments  against  it  are  that  it 
discourages  private  enterprise,  and 
tends  to  corruption  by  making 
large  bodies  of  men  the  employees 
of  public  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  acts  as  a  check  on 
monopoly,  and  seems  suited  for 
providing  essential  services,  e.g. 
water,  in  which  competition  is 
difficult  or  impossible.  In  1COO 
and  1903  Parliament  appointed 
select  committees  to  inquire  into 
the  principles  that  should  govern 
municipal  trading.  These  recom- 
mended that  professional  account- 
ants should  be  employed  to  audit 
the  accounts,  which  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  general 
accounts,  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  out  of  revenue  for 
the  repayment  of  loans.  See 
Socialism. 

Muni  River  Settlements  OR 
Rio  MUKI.  Mainland  portion  of  the 
colony  of  Spanish  Guinea  (q.r.). 
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MUNITIONS:     A    WAR     INDUSTRY 

F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Author  of  Through  the  Hindenburg  Line 

In  addition  to  this  general  sketch  this  Encyclopedia  has  articles  on 
all  munitions,  including  explosives,  e.g.  Ammunition;  Artillery; 
Barbed  Wire ;  Bomb ;  Gas  Helmet ;  Gun ;  Lyddite ;  Melinite ; 
Paravane;  Shrapnel;  Torpedo,  etc.  See  the  articles  Aisne ; 
Marne ;  Neuve  Chapelle  and  other  battles ;  also  Krupp 


The  term  munitions  (Lat.  mu- 
nire,  to  fortify)  is  applied  generally 
to  weapons  and  explosives  of  every 
kind,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, used  in  warfare,  including 
not  only  artillery  and  ammunition, 
but  also  tanks,  gas  masks,  torpe- 
does, paravanes,  barbed  wire  and 
military  stores  of  all  kinds.  The 
scale  on  which  the  Great  War  of 
1914--18  was  waged  created  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  muni- 
tions in  every  belligerent  country, 
and  there  was  enormous  activity  in 
this  direction.  In  the  autumn  of 
1914  the  British  army  was  un- 
prepared for  the  kind  of  fighting 
that  lay  ahead.  Its  shells  were 
few  in  number  and  nearly  all 
shrapnel,  unsuitable  for  trench 
warfare.  Its  infantry  was  highly 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
amply  provided  with  small  arms 
ammunition,  but  was  without  mor- 
tars, hand-grenades,  and  bombs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Britain  had  456  guns  and  about 
180  aeroplanes ;  the  guns  could 
•not  fire  more  than  2  m.  into  the 
air ;  only  two  machine  guns  were 
provided  to  each  battalion,  or 
24  to  a  division.  There  were 
German  fuses  for  the  shells, 
German  sights  for  the  guns, 
German  magnetos  and  German 
plugs  for  the  motor  transport  and 
aircraft,  German  optical  glasses 
for  the  binoculars,  German  high- 
speed steel  for  the  machine-tools, 
and  German  spelter  for  gun-metal 
and  other  alloys.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  manufacture  high  ex- 
plosives it  was  found  that  Britain 
had  been  depending  on  Germany 
for  sulphuric  acid  and  toluol.  The 
one  high  explosive  made  in  Britain 
in  the  early  days  was  lyddite. 
A  False  Economy 

During  the  trench  war  in  the 
winter  of  1914-15,  Sir  John  French 
repeatedly  asked  the  government 
for  more  high  explosives  and  more 
shells.  He  was  told  that  he  must 
economise.  In  the  spring  of  1915 
the  guns  were  rationed  over 
large  parts  of  the  front  to  four 
shells  a  gun  a  day,  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  were  not  to  be 
used  unless  necessary.  The  men 
made  their  own  hand-grenades  in 
the  trenches  from  empty  jam  and 
meat  tins.  The  munition  plants 
were  working  at  half  pressure  ;  few 
were  running  night  shifts.  There 
were  rigid  trade  union  regulations 
against  dilution  of  labour. 


The  stories  told  by  returned 
soldiers  aroused  a  suspicion  in 
England  that  all  was  not  right. 
Asquith,  speaking  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  April  20,  1915,  emphatically 
denied  that  there  was  any  short- 
age. "  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  that  statement,"  he 
declared,  "  which  is  the  more 
mischievous  because,  if  it  were 
believed,  it  is  calculated  to  dis- 
hearten our  troops,  to  discourage 
our  Allies,  and  to  stimulate  the 
action  and  the  hopes  of  our 
enemies."  He  explained  later  that 
he  had  made  the  most  careful 
inquiries  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
spoke  on  his  authority. 

The  military  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  after  returning  from 
the  front,  published  a  statement 
on  May  14  that  some  British 
attacks  during  the  offensive  at 
Festubert  had  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  high  explosives  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  his  strong 
points.  A  week  later  The  Daily 
Mail  published  an  article,  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Shells,  attacking 
Lord  Kitchener  because  he  "  had 
starved  the  army  in  France  of  high 
explosive  shells." 

Lloyd  George  takes  Control 

The  article  aroused  resentment, 
but  it  was  soon  realized  that  The 
Daily  Mail  was  right.  Five  days 
later  the  government  announced 
the  creation  of  a  ministry  of 
munitions,  and  Lloyd  George 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  organize  the  new 
department.  He  undertook  a 
crusade  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the 
necessity  of  a  great  munition- 
making  campaign.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  June,  1915,  setting  up 
the  ministry  of  munitions  and 
giving  it  almost  absolute  power 
to  take  what  land  or  buildings  it 
required,  to  engage  what  labour  it 
wished,  and  to  make  conditions 
governing  labour  for  the  period  of 
the'  war.  The  board  of  trade  was 
constituted  referee  in  all  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed  ; 
lock-outs  and  strikes  were  for- 
bidden, employers  being  liable  to 
a  fine  of  £5  a  day  for  every  worker 
locked  out,  and  employees  to  the 
same  fine  for  striking.  The  profits 
of  controlled  establishments,  that 
is,  establishments  having  to  do 
with  manufacture  for  the  ministry 
of  munitions,  were  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  p.c.  over  the  average 
amount  of  net  profits  for  two 


years  before  the  war.  This  was 
later  on  supplemented  by  a 
valuable  scheme  of  costing,  by 
which  prices  were  greatly  reduced. 

At  first  employees  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  one  establishment 
for anothor  without  permission,  but 
later  leaving  certificates  were 
granted.  Munition  workers  were 
given  a  badge  as  an  honourable  sign 
of  distinction.  The  ministry  was 
greatly  criticised  on  one  occasion, 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  when,  on  the  miners  of  South 
Wales  striking,  it  did  not  impose 
fines  on  them,  but  persuaded  them 
to  return  to  work.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  its  purpose. 
Munitions  were  produced. 

Results  of  the  Campaign 

A  campaign  was  begun  to -enlist 
labour  for  war  factories.  Piece 
work  was  established  and  workers 
were  encouraged  to  earn  as  much 
as  they  could.  Before  the  end  of 
the  war  there  were  2,300,000  men 
and  900,000  women  engaged  on 
the  production  of  munitions. 
Women  of  every  class  volunteered 
for  the  hard,  dangerous,  and 
physically  exhausting  work  of  the 
machine  shops,  explosive  factories, 
and  steel  works.  While  there  was 
undoubtedly  some  waste  and  over- 
lapping in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
these  were,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hasty  creation  of  a 
vast  enterprise  were  numbered, 
insignificant  compared  with  the 
results  accomplished.  Special 
munition  towns  \vere  built  at 
Gretna  and  elsewhere.  Twenty-six 
national  shell  factories  were  begun. 
The  national  projectile  factory 
built  by  Cammell  Laird  at  Notting- 
ham may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
The  factory  was  proposed  in  July, 
1915.  Within  a  week  Cammell  Laird 
had  their  scheme  prepared.  On 
Aug.  17  the  scheme  was  sanctioned. 
Two  days  later  the  first  sod  was  cut- 
By  April,  1916,  half  the  machines 
were  delivered  and  production 
begun,  and  a  year  after  starting 
building,  the  place  had  turned  out 
over  40,000  9  in.  and  6  in.  shells. 

Production  was  divided  between 
the  great  munition  firms,  assisted 
by  thousands  of  small  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  country  and 
the  government  factories.  In  some 
cases  private  firms,  in  addition  to 
managing  their  own  works,  man- 
aged national  factories  for  the 
government.  To  house  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  fresh  workers  at  the 
government  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
where  27,000  Ayomen  alone  were 
employed,  a  new  town  was  built  at 
Well  Hall,  in  Kent.  To  facilitate 
the  transport  of  munitions  to 
France  a  secret  port  was  built  at 
Richborough  (q.v.)  in  Kent.  A  train 
ferry  across  the  Channel  and  a 
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rr  opened.     Kail- 
were  run  directly  on 
in   ferric*,   taken  across  to 
without  unloading,  run  on 
there  and  carried  straight 
tn  t !nn  destination. 

Tin      \\urk     of     the     ministry 
I  much  more  than  produc- 
tion    Lord  Moulton  turned  his  own 
In  .me  into  a  state  department  for 
tin-    improvement    of   explosives. 
uiic,  under   the   ministry, 

neral  :.f  explosives,  and 

a  vast  clicmieal  research  depart- 
ment \\a<  i-ieate'l.  New  propellants 
were  evolved  and  vast  plants  were 
I  for  the  production  of  nitric, 
Hiilphiirir.  ami  picric  acids  and 
.iiiri'i'iiiiiMi  nitrate.  National  in 
dust  lies  not  at  first  apparently 
diiretly  connected  with  the  war, 
like  soap-making  and  dye  pro- 
duet  ion,  had  to  he  directed  in 
order  that  they  should  yield  the 
ma  \iiiium  amount  of  necessary 
chemicals,  such  as  glycerine,  for 
war  service.  When  poiaon  gas 
was  introduced  by  the  Germans 
the  chemists  had  not  only  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  their  own  men 
:  the  German  gas,  but  to 
supply  the  army  with  still  more 
efleet  ivc  and  destructive  gases  in 
reply,  which  they  did.  They  pro- 
duced the  best  gas  mask  and  the 
most  fatal  gases  known. 

The  Coining  of  the  Tank 

Old  weapons  were  improved 
and  enlarged  and  new  ones  in- 
vented. Guns  were  built  bigger  and 
bigger  until  at  last  an  18-in.  gun 
was  evolved;  weighing  152  tons 
and  firing  projectiles  of  3,320  Ib. 
The  supply  of  machine  guns  was 
enormously  increased  ;  the  older 
type,  such  as  the  Maxim-Norden- 
fekit,  being  supplemented  by 
lighter  kinds,  notably  the  Lewis. 
Wonderful  trench  guns  were 
evolved,  of  which  the  Stokes,  in- 
vented by  a,  civilian,  was  a  striking 
example.  Tanks  were  built  so 
secretly  that  the  Germans  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise  when 
they  were  first  used  at  the  battle 
of  the  Somrae.  The  first  types 
were  clumsy  and  slow,  but  they 
were  rapidly  improved  ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  war  Britain'  was 
building  whippet  tanks  guided  by 
one  man,  that  could  travel  at  8  m. 
an  hour.  The  tanks  did  great 
service  in  helping  the  armies  to 
break  through  the  Hindenburg  line 
and  other  German  defences.  In 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes 
Britain  made  up  for  early  deficien- 
eies  mire  the  work  was  seriously 
undertaken,  and  in  the  end  estab- 
lished command  of  the  air. 

Tlii1  British  munition  depart- 
ments were  soon  manufacturing 
vast  »iuantities  for  the  Allies  as 
well  as  Britain's  own  armies.  The 


production  of  guns  and  shells  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  it  watt 
possible  to  make  up  all  losses  at 
tin-  front  and  to  keep  the  guns 
-'i|i|i!ii-i|  uitli  munitions  in  ijiian 
t  it  ii  -  never  dreamed  of  before.  In 
Mar. -April,  1918,  during  the  Ger- 
man offensive,  the  British  armies 
lost  1,000  guns,  vast  quantities  of 
l>iif  u'lin  ammunition,  4,000  machine 
guns,  200,000  rifles,  250,000,000 
rounds  of  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion, 700  trench  mortars,  and  200 
tanks.  Within  a  fortnight  every 
loss  was  replaced,  in  many  cases 
with  superior  weapons. 

In  Aug.,  1918,  when  the  final 
British  offensive  began,  the  guns 
fired  2,900,000  rounds  a  week.  By 
Oct.  this  had  increased  to 
3,500,000  rounds.  On  the  day 
the  British  army  broke  the  Hinden- 
burc  line  the  guna  fired  943,837 
shells,  or  more  than  were  fired 
throughout  the  whole  8f  the  South 
African  war.  It  was  able  to  keep 
such  a  continuous  and  devastating 
fire  on  the  German  positions  that 
the  spirit  of  the  enemy  soldiers 
was  broken.  Every  gun  had  all 
the  shells  that  it  wanted.  Imme- 
diately any  gun  showed  any  sign 
of  wear  it  was  quickly  taken  back- 
to  England  for  repair  and  a  new 
one  was  ready  to  replace  it. 

The  total  production  of  the 
ministry  of  munitions  during  the 
war  was  : 


The  total  expenditure  of  the 
ministry  from  the  commencement 
to  1919-20  waa  £2,019,507,941. 

The  work  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  helped  by  other  part*  of  the 
Empire.  Canada  in  particular 
rivalled  the  effort*  of  its  troops  in 
the  field  by  the  work  of  its  muni- 
tion factories.  In  four  years  thexe 
produced  60,000,000  shells,  and 
100,000,000  Ib.  of  high  grade  ex- 
plosives, 350,000  people  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Dominion  producing 
war  material,  and  in  the  latter  half 
of  1917  15  p.c.  of  the  total  expen- 
diture of  the  ministry  went  there. 

The  U.S.A.  produced  munitions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  Allies  in  gigan- 
tic quantities.  The  Dupont  pow- 
der works  claimed  at  one  time  that 
they  made  45  p.c.  of  the  high  ex- 
plosives used  by  the  Allied  armies. 
When  the  U.S.A.  entered  the  war 
in  1917  this  production  was  nation- 
alised and  systematised.  See  The 
Great  Munition  Feat,  1914-18, 
G.  A.  B.  Dewar,  1921. 

Munitions,  MINISTBY  OF.  Gov- 
ernment department  established 
June  9,  1915,  to  expedite  and  con- 
trol the  production  of  munitions 
of  war.  It  continued  in  existence 
until  Mar.  31,  1921.  The  minister 
— the  first  appointed  being  D. 
Lloyd  George — ranked  as  a  secre- 
tary of  State,  Avas  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  received  a  salary  of 
£5,000  a  year.  He  was  assisted  by 


i.'u MS  (new)  .. 
(inns  (repaired) 
Machine  Guns  . . 


25,430 

9,170 

239,850 


Rifles       3,954,200 

Aeroplanes      52,000 

Ammunition  «!un  rounds)  162,553,800 


In  addition  Britain  supplied 
4,134  m.  of  broad  gauge  and  2,745 
m.  of  narrow  gauge  railroad  track  ; 
3,333  locomotives,  and  77,724  rail- 
way wagons.  The  anti-aircraft 
guns  at  the  end  of  the  war  were 
firing  5  m.  into  the  air,  and  Zeppe- 
lin raiders  were  attacked  with 
special  chemical  bullets  which  set 
the  enemy  aircraft  afire.  Within 
three  years  the  production  of  poison 
gas  was  increased  from  five  tons 
to  about  720  tons  weekly. 

The  way  in  which  the  produc- 
tion rose  can  be  judged  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  output  in  the 
3rd  quarter  of  1915  and  a  similar 
period  in  1918. 


a  parliamentary  secretary  and  a 
large  paid  staff,  and  also  in  an  un- 
paid capacity  by  a  number  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  department  at- 
tained an  enormous  size,  and  several 
large  buildings  in  London,  includ- 
ing the  Hotel  Metropole,  were 
taken  over  to  house.it.  It«  chief 
departments  were  concerned  with 
the  supply  of  labour  to  factories, 
and  the  output  of  munitions  and 
explosives.  It  had  also  a  trench 
warfare  supply  department  and  an 
inventions  department.  Its  in- 
spectors supervised  "  controlled 
establishments  "  set  up  all  over 
the  country.  There  was  a  depart- 
ment with  similar  duties  in  France. 


Guns : 

Light         

Medium 

Heavy  

Machine  Guns  

Rifles 

Aeroplanes 

Aeroplane  Engines  

Ammunition  (artillery  rounds). . 
,,  (small  arm  rounds).  . 

Propellants  (tons)  

High  Explosives  (tons)  . . 


1915 
(3rd  Qr.) 


903 

195 

20 

1,719 

176,239 

707 

458 

2,083,000 
- 


10,470 
3,300 


1918 
(3rd  Qr.) 


1,949 

437 

678 

33,507 

287,755 

8,503 

7,628 

15,780,000 

746,000,000 

43,691 

15,816 
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Munkacevo.  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  autonomous  dist. 
of  Ruthenia,  formerly  known  as 
Munkacs.  It  is  on  the  Latorcza  at 
the  edge  of  the  Forest  Carpathians, 
on  the  rly.  route  from  Budapest  to 
Lemberg  through  the  Beskid  Pass. 
The  fortress  on  a  rock  near  the 
town  was  besieged  many  times. 
Nearly  half  the  inhabitants  are 
Jews.  There  is  a  trade  in,  timber, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Near  the  fort 
was  erected  in  1896  a  millen- 
nial monument  commemorating 
the  first  Magyar  encampment  in 
Hungary.  Pop.  17,000. 

Munkacsy,  MICHAEL  (1844- 
1900).  Hungarian  painter.  Born  at 
Munkacevo,  his  real  name  was 
Lieb,  and  his 
youth  was 
spent  in  ex- 
treme poverty. 
He  studied  at 
the  Art  Society 
in  Pest  and 
later  made  his 
way  to  Vienna, 
Munich,  and 
Diisseldorf, 
where  he 
painted  The 
Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Pri- 
soner, which  was  greatly  admired. 
In  1872  he  settled  in  Paris,  where 
his  picture  Milton  Dictating  Para- 
dise Lost  won  a  medal  in  1878. 
After  a  brilliant  career  he  became 
insane  and  died  at  Endenich,  Ger- 
many, May  1,  1900.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  immense  religious 
pictures,  Christ  before  Pilate,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  sold  for  more  than 
£30,000  each,  and  by  his  Ecce 
Homo.  Other  notable  works  are 
The  Apotheosis  of  the  Renaissance, 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  Austrian 
Art  Historical  Museum,  Vienna. 
1884  ;  and  The  Two  Families. 
Pron.  Moonkachy. 

Munku  Sardyk.  Sacred  moun- 
tain of  N.  Mongolia.  It  is  7  m.  N. 
of  Kossogol,  and  from  its  glaciers 
rise  the  Oka,  Irkut  and  Ulu-kem, 
one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Yeni- 
sei. It  was  first  ascended  by  Radde 
in  1859.  Graphite  is  found  near 
by.  Alt.  11,500ft. 

Munro,  HECTOR  HUGH  (1870- 
1916).  British  novelist.  Born 


Michael  Munkacsy, 
Hungarian  painter 


in  Burma,  son  of 
Munro,  he 
was  educated 
at  Exmouth 
and  Bedford, 
and  joined 
the  Burma 
Mounted 
Police,  but 
retired  on 
grounds  of 
St  About 
l»yu  he  began 
contributing 


Col.    C.    A. 


HectorILMunr0( 
British  novelist 


Munkacevo,  Czechoslovakia.     The  castle,  founded  io 
the  14th  century,  and  the  scene  ol  many  sieges 


to  The  Westminster  Gazette 
sketches  over  the  pen-name  Saki, 
and  won  notice  by  his  political 
satires  in  an  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land setting.  He  acted  as  war 
correspondent  in  the  Balkans, 
and  as  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris 
correspondent  1902-8.  Shortly 
after  the  Great  War  broke  out  he 
joined  the  army,  and  fell  in  action, 
a  lance-sergeant  in  the  22nd  Royal 
Fusiliers,  Nov.  14,  1916,  at  Mailly, 
near  Beaumont-Hamel.  He  won  a 
high  place  as  a  writer  of  the  short 
story,  his  work  in  this  form  having 
something  of  the  neat  artistry  asso- 
ciated with  the  French  conte.  His 
works  included  The  Rise  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  1900  ;  and  The 
Toys  of  Peace,  with  a  memoir  by 
R.  Reynolds,  1919. 

Munro,  HUGH  ANDREW  JOHN- 
STONE  (1819-85).  British  scholar. 
Born  at  Elgin,  Oct.  19,  1819,  he 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  proved  himself  a  brilliant 
classical  scholar,  he  became  fellow 
and  lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
and  was,  1869-72,  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  university.  He  died  in 
Rome,  March  30,  1885.  Munro's 
high  reputation  rests  on  his  edition 
and  translation  of  Lucretius,  1860- 
64,  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
modern  examples  of  classical 
scholarship.  He  also  wrote  Criti- 
cisms and  Elucidations  of  Catullus, 
1878,  and  verses  and  translations 
in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Munro,  NEIL  (b.  1864).  Scottish 
novelist.  Born  at  Inverary,  June  3, 
1864,  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
and  attracted  wide  attention  by 
his  stories,  The  Lost  Pibroch,  1896. 
Among  his  other  tales  and  novels, 
which  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
Scottish  life,  especially  in  the  West 
Highlands,  are  John  Splendid, 
1898 ;  Gilian  the  Dreamer,  1899  ; 
Doom  Castle,  1901  ;  The  Daft 
Days,  1907  ;  Fancy  Farm,  1910  ; 
and  The  New  Road,  1914,  a  tale  of 
General  Wade's  men  after  the  '45. 
.He  became  editor  of  The  Glasgow 


Evening  News  in 
1918.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of 
Hugh  Foulis  he 
published  humo- 
rous studies  of 
West  of  Scotland 
character.  He 
wrote  the  article 
on  Sir  Walter 
Scott  for  this 
Encyclopedia.  See 
Port.  Gallery  of 
Contributors. 

Munro,  ROBERT 
(1835-1920).  Scot- 
tish archaeologist. 
Born  in  Ross- 
shire,  July  21, 
1835,  he  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and 
practised  medicine  at  Kilmarnock 
until  1886.  Thereafter  he  served  as 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quariesofScotland,1888-99,andde- 
voted  himself  especially  to  thestudy 
of  the  European  stone  age.  His 
numerous  works  include  The  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Europe,  1890 ;  Prehis- 
toric Scotland,  1899;  Palaeolithic 
Man  and  Terramara  Settlements, 
1912  ;  Prehistoric  Britain,  1914. 
He  died  at  Largs,  July  18,  1920. 

Munro,  ROBERT  (b.  1868). 
British  politician.  Born  May  28, 
1868,  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  became  an  advocate.  He 
served  as  counsel  to  the  inland 
revenue,  and  in  1910  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Liberal  M.P. 
for  the  Wick  Burghs.  In  1913  he 
was  made  lord  advocate,  and  in 
1916  secretary  for  Scotland.  In 
Oct.,  1922,  he  became  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  taking  the  title  Lord  Alness. 
Munro,  SIR  THOMAS  (1761- 
1827).  British  soldier  and  adminis- 
trator. Born  May  27,  1761,  the  son 
of  a  Glasgow 
merchant,  he 
entered  the 
service  of  the 
East  India 
Company  as 
an  infantry 
cadet  in  1780, 
participating 
at  once  in  the 
operations 
against  Haider 
Ali.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  civil  administration  1792- 
99,  and  then  served  against  Tippoo 
Sahib.  Later  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  Kanara.  Return- 
ing home  in  1807,  he  went  out  again 
to  Madras  in  1814  on  a  mission  of 
administrative  reform,  but  his  work 
being  interrupted  by  a  fresh'kMah- 
ratta  war  he  defeated  the  Peshwa  in 
a  brilliant  campaign.  From  1819 
until  his  death  from  cholera,  July 
6, 1827,  he  was  governor  of  Madras. 


Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
British  soldier 

M.  'A.  Shee,  B.A 
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MUNSTER      FUSILIERS 


Munsey,    IKVSK    ANDREW    (b. 

\IIH-M.  .in    plllilislirr.       linlll 

it    M.  i.i-i.    .MmaoBOta,    Aug.    iM, 
1864,  be  had  some  experience  as  a 

I'lliM      ill      AllL'llMil,      .M;illir, 

mill  thru  unit  to  New  York, 
\\liriv  in  I  SSL'  he  founded  The 
(ioldm  Argoay,  an  8-page  weekly 
illustrated  pajHT  for  boys  and  girls, 
';it«-r  kiiouii  us  The  Argosy.  Muu 
\Veekly,  a  periodical  for 
iiiiiilt-,  started  by  him  in  1889, 
a  monthly,  Munsey's 
.in-,  O'-t..  1891.  Owner  of 
Tin-  NYw  York  Sun  and  The  Balti- 
\.-\vs.  The  All-Story  Maga- 
/.nic,  Tlif  Scrap  Book,  and  other 
inil.li'-iitions,  he  was  author  of 
Atlo:it  in  a  Great  City,  1887;  The 
liny  Kroker,  1888;  A  Tragedy  of 
Errors,  1889  ;  Under  Fire,  1890  ; 
an.l  Ik-rringforth,  1894.  See  The 
Founding  of  the  Munsey  Publishing 
House,  F.  A.  Munsey,  privately 
printed,  1907. 

Munster.  One  of  the  four  pro- 
vim-csof  Ireland.  It  consists  of  the 
six  counties  lying  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
country,  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork, 
Tipperary,  Lime- 
rick, and  Water- 
ford.  Its  area 
is  9,320  sq.  m., 
making  it  the 
largest  of  the  four. 
A  mountainous 
region,  it  contains 
some  of  the 
wildest  and  also  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  Ireland.  Munster 
was  one  of  the  old  Irish  kingdoms, 
and  was  at  one  time  divided  into 
Thomond,  the  N.  part,  and  Des- 
mond, the  S.  part.  Its  indepen- 
dent kings  existed  until  the  con- 
quest by  the  English  in  the  12th 
century,  and  the  title  remained 
much  longer.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  a  president  was  appointed 
to  govern  Munster,  which  about 
this  time  was  divided  into  coun- 
ties. See  Ireland  ;  Thomond. 

Munster.  Town  of  Alsace, 
France.  It  stands  beneath  the 
Vosges,  where  two  small  streams 
unite,  11  m.  from  Colmar.  It  has 
some  textile  industries,  and  the 
buildings  include  a  Romanesque 
church  and  a  theatre.  A  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
town,  which  was  made  a  free  im- 
perial city  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  17th  century  it  passed  with 
Alsace  to  France  ;  from  1871-1919 
it  was  German,  being  restored  to 
France  after  the  Great  War.  The 
fertile  valley  of  Munster,  through 
which  the  river  Fecht  flows,  is 
noted  for  its  cheese.  Pop.  6,000. 

Munster.  Town  of  Westphalia, 
(Jcnnany.  It  is  78  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Cologne  on  the  Aa  and  the  Dort- 


mund-Ema  canal.     The  13th  cen-     duke     of     Clarence,     afterward* 
ith.-.lral.   tin-   14th  century     William  IV,  by  Mr*.  Jordan,  the 


I.Iunster  arms 


Gothic  churches  of  S.  Lambert  and 
iily.  .iii.l  the  old  monastery 
of  S.  Ludger  are  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  was  signed  in  1648  in 
the  Friedenssaal  (peace  chamber) 
in  the  14th  century  Gothic  town 
hall.  The  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  prince  bishop,  is 
now  used  for  administrative  offices. 
The  town  has  quaint  gabled  houses, 
arcades  and  irregular  streets.  The 
old  fortifications  have  been  rased 
and  turned  into  promenades.  The 
university,  founded  in  1771,  was 
reorganized  in  1902.  Westpnalian 
hams  and  pumpernickel,  linen  and 
cotton  textiles,  paper  and  leather 
goods,  beer  and  spirits  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufacture. 
^  The  bishopric  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne  in  791.  The  bishops 
became  princes  of  the  empire  in  the 
12th  century,  and  Munster  after- 
wards joined  the  Hanseatic  League. 
John  of  Leiden,  the  Anabaptist 
leader,  set  up  here  the  kingdom  of 
Zion,  which  was  suppressed  in 
1535,  the  bodies  of  the  leaders  being 


exposed  in  three 
iron  cages  attached 
to  S.  Lambert's  in 
1536.  The  lands 
of  the  bishopric 
were  secularised  in 
1803  and  divided 
in  1814  between 
Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  Oldenburg. 
Pop.  90,000. 

Munster,  EARL 
OF.  British  title 
borne  since  1831 
by  the  family  of 
Fitzclarence.  The 
first  earl  was 
George,  a  son  of  the 


actress.  Created  earl  after  bis 
father's  accession,  be  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1842  by  bis  son,  an<l  tin- 
present  earl  is  his  direct  descendant 
Munsterberg.  Town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Silesia.  It  is  37  m.  8.  of 
Breslau  on  the  Ohlau,  and  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  principality  of  tin- 
same  name.  There  are  breweries 
and  manufactures  of  bricks  and 
other  clay  products.  Pop.  9,000. 

Munsterberg ,  Huoo  ( 1 863- 
1916).  German  psychologist.  Born 
at  Danzig,  he  was  educated  there 
and  at  Leipzig 
and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1891 
he  became 
professor  at 
Freiburg,  but 
in  1892  he  set- 
tled in  America 
as  professor  of 
psyc  hology 
and  director  of 
the  psycho- 
logical labora- 
tory at  Harvard.  In  1911  he  was 
made  director  of  the  American  In- 
stitute in  Berlin,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  15, 1916.  Munsterberg  upheld 
the  theory  of  voluntaristic  idealism, 
according  to  which  the  will  is  the 
essential  principle,  as  opposed  to 
intellectualism,  which  regards  the 
intellect  as  supreme  and  knowledge 
as  derived  from  pure  reason.  His 
chief  works  are  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, 1914,  and  Psychology, 
General  and  Applied,  1914. 

Munster  Fusiliers,  ROYAL. 
Regiment  of  the  British  army.  It 
is  a  union  of  the  old  101st  and  104th 
Foot,  and  originated  in  India  in 
1652  as  a  small  force  employed  by 
the  East  India  Company.  In 
1756  itbecamethe  Bengal  European 
Battalion, 
and  as  such 
fought  un- 
der Clive  at 
Plassey  and 
elsewhere 
Constant  ac- 
tive service 
in  India  fol- 
lowed— Bux- 
ar,  two  Ro- 
hilla  Wars, 
M  a  s  u  1  i  p  a- 
tam,  and 
Carnatic  be- 
ing a  few  of 
the  names. 
In  1838  it 
was  in  Af- 
ghanistan, 
and  in  184(5 
fought 
against  the 
Sikhs.  In  the 
same  year 


Munster,  Westphalia.    Gothic  church 
oi  Our  Lady.    Top,  left,  14tb  cen- 
tury Town  Hall 
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Minister  Fusiliers' 
badge 


•t  received  the  name  of  the  Bengal 
Fusiliers,  and  in  1848  served  in  the 
Punjab.  .• 

After  fighting  in  Burma  the  Fusi- 
liers took  part  in  suppressing  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  during  which  they 
earned  six  Vic- 
toria Crosses,  and 
the  nickname  of 
the  "dirty  shirts," 
because  on  one 
occasion  they 
turned  out  to 
fight  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  In  1861, 
after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  East 
India  Company,  they  were  added  to 
the  British  Army  as  the  101st  and 
104th  Bengal  Fusiliers.  Ten  years 
later  tbey  came  to  England,  and  in 
1873  they  were  first  associated  with 
Ireland.  In  1881  they  received 
their  present  name.  In  1885-87  the 
Munsters  served  in  Burma,  and,  like 
the  other  Irish  regiments,  gained 
renown  in  the  South  African  War. 
In  the  Great  War,  the  2nd 
battalion  formed  part  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  and  as  part 
of  the  1st  infantry  brigade  was 
involved  in  the  fighting  around 
Mons  and  during  the  retreat.  It 
later  joined  the  3rd  brigade  and 
participated  in  most  of  the  other 
battles  in  the  latter  part  of  1914, 
and  in  the  fighting  at  Givenchy  in 
Jan.,  1915.  The  1st  battalion 
formed  part  of  the  29th  division 
which  won  fame  in  Gallipoli  in 
1915,  and  made  the  landing  at 
Beach  V.  The  1st  and  2nd  batta- 
lions were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme,  1916,  in  which  year  the 
6th  bore  a  notable  share  in  the 
British  effort  in  the  expedition  to 
Salonica.  In  1917  the  1st  battalion 
fought  at  Messines  and  Cambrai. 
The  2nd  battalion  made  a  stand 
near  Ronssoy  during  the  German 
offensive  in  the  spring  of  1918 ; 
the  1st  was  also  engaged  in  the 
fierce  fighting  of  that  year,  helping 
the  Canadians  to  capture  the 
Drocourt-Queant  line  in  Sept., 
and  sharing  in  later  British  attacks. 
The  regimental  depot  is  at  Tralee. 
Muntjac  (Cervulus).  Species  of 
small  deer.  It  is  found  in  S.  and  E. 
India,  usually  in  the  forests  and 
jungles.  The  upper  canine  teeth  in 
the  male  project  beyond  the  lips 
as  tusks  and  can  be  used  as 
weapons.  The  antlers  grow  from 
pedicles  of  bone  forming  prolong- 
ations of  the  frontal  bone.  The  fe- 
male has  neither  the  tusk-like 
canines  nor  antlers. 

Muntz  Metal.  Alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc.  It  admits  of  being 
forged  and  is  much  used  for  sheath- 
ing, bolts  and  nuts,  pump  rods 
and  other  parts  of  machinery 
which  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 


action  of  sea  water  or  other  in- 
fluences calculated  to  corrode  iron 
or  steel.  It  was  brought  into  use  by 
George  Frederick  Muntz  of  Birm- 
ingham in  1832.  See  Alloy  ;  Brass. 

Mtinzer,  THOMAS  (1490-1525). 
German  sectarian  and  revolution- 
ary. A  native  of  Stolberg  in  the 
Harz,  he  joined  the  reformers,  but 
in  1521  advocated  extreme  doc- 
trines, and  demanded  obedience 
as  an  inspired  prophet.  He  is 
sometimes  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Having  plan- 
ned the  murder  of  his  opponents 
at  Zwickau,  he  fled  to  Prague, 
where  the  Taborite  principles  still 
lingered,  and  then  appeared  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  found  in- 
fluential support  until  Luther 
arrived  and  restored  order.  Mun- 
zer retired  to  Allstedt  in  Thuringia 
and  set  up  a  communistic  theo- 
cracy. Expelled  in  July,  1524,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  peasant  revolt.  His  camp  at 
Frankenhausen  was  taken  by 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  John,  elector 
of  Saxony,  May  15, 1525,  and  Mun- 
zer was  executed.  See  Anabapt- 
ists; Peasants' War ;  Reformation. 

Mur.  River  of  Austria  and 
Yugo-Slavia.  It  rises  in  the  Eastern 
Alps  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  and 
flows  through  Styria  past  Graz, 
where  its  valley  is  a  valuable  line 
of  communication  on  the  routes 
to  Vienna  from  the  S.  and  S.W. 
Below  Radkersburg  it  enters  Yugo- 
slavia and  joins  the  Drave,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  affluent. 

Murad  I  (1319-89).  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Succeeding  his  father 
Orkhan  in  1359,  he  conceived  the 
ambition  of  establishing  his  empire 
in  Europe,  and,  favoured  by  the 
disorders  in  the  Balkan  countries, 
began  his  advance.  Capturing 
Adrianople  and  defeating  the  kings 
of  Hungary,  1363,  and  Serbia, 
1366,  he  established  his  realm  as 


far  as  Sofia  in  1382.  The  subju- 
gated princes  eventually  formed  an 
alliance  under  Lazar,  tsar  of  Serbia, 
and  marched  against  the  Turks, 
but  were  defeated  at  Kossovo, 
1389,  by  Murad,  who  did  not, 
however,  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  being  assassinated  by 
a  Serbian  soon  after  the  battle. 

Murad  II  (c.  1403-51).    Sultan 
of  Turkey.    Son  of  Mohammed  I, 
li»  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1421, 
but  a  series  of 
unsuccessful 
wars  with  the 
Hungarians 
under     Janos 
Hunyadi     led 
to  the  treaty 
of  Szegedin  in 
1444.    By  this 
Murad    aban- 
Murad  II,  d  o  n  e  d      his 

Sultan  of  Turkey  sovereignty 
over  Serbia.  He  twice  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Mohammed, 
but  each  time  was  recalled  to  the 
throne  by  foreign  menace.  His 
campaigns  against  the  Hungarians 
ended  with  the  victory  over  Hunyadi 
at  Kossovo,  1448,  and  he  died  at 
Adrianople  three  years  later. 

Murad  III  x 
(1546-95).  ?  \ 
Sultan  of  M 

Turkey.  Suc- 
ceeding his 
father,  Selim 
II,  in  1574,  his 
indolence  and 
sensuality 
made  his  reign 
a  continual 
struggle  with 
the  janissarie 


Murad  III, 
Sultan  of  Turkey 


Muntjac.   Small  deer  found  in  S.  and  E.  India  showing 
growing  antlers,  which  exist  only  in  the  male  of  the  species 


The  first  English 

ambassador  was  accredited  to  the 
Porte  in  1583. 

Murad  IV  (1611-40).  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Ascending  the  throne  in 
1623,  his  minority  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  grave  disorders  through- 
out his  realm, 
which  culminated 
in  an  attack  on 
the  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1631. 
Naturally  of  a 
stern  and  imperi- 
ous character, 
Murad  soon  earned 
a  reputation  for 
unparalleled  fero- 
city, putting  to 
death  during  the 
last  eight  years  of 
his  reign  at  least 
100,000  persons. 
After  a  successful 
campaign  against 
the  Persians  in 
1638-39,  he  died, 
early  in  1640,  of 
gout,  due  to 
drunkenness 


MURAD     V 

Murad  V  (isio  Mini).  Sultan 
of  Tuikey.  liorn  Sept.  -Jl.  Isio, 
tin-  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Mrjid,  Im 
wliiili-  life,  with  the  exeeption  of  a 
1>M.  t  interval,  waa  spent  aa  a 
pii-.tier,  first  of  his  uncle  the 
usurper,  Aluliil  A/.i/..  and  then  of 
hi*  In-other,  Abdul  Humid  II.  lit 
••  was  proclaimed  sultan  on 
the  (.ill  of  Abdul  Aziz,  but  after 
thn-i-  months  he  was  himself  de- 
posed in  favour  of  his  brother, 
whose  prisoner  he  remained  until 
Im  .I.Mth.  Aug.  29,  1904. 

Muraena.  Genus  of  large  fish, 
resembling  the  eel.  It  occurs 
m.unly  in  the  tropic  seas,  though 
M.  hi'lena,  one  of  the  80  odd 
species,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  the  species  are 
10  ft.  long,  and  their  strong  and 
sharp  teeth  make  them  dangerous 
to  fishermen.  Most  of  them  are 
handsomely  coloured  and  marked, 
and  they  have  been  esteemed  aa 
table  fish  since  classic  times. 

Moral  Circle.  In  astronomy, 
name  given  to  an  instrument 
formerly  used  for  measuring  the 
declinations  of  stars.  It  consisted 
of  a  graduated  circle  on  firm 
foundations,  and  carrying  a  tele- 
scope which  revolved  in  the  meri- 
dian plane.  It  was  superseded  by 
the  transit  circle  (q.v.). 

Mural  Decoration.  Artistic 
adornment  of  wall  surfaces  with 
conventional  or  pictorial  designs, 
either  flat  or  in  relief,  or  with 
materials  decorative  in  themselves. 
While  mural  decoration  is  subsi- 
diary to  architecture,  and  takes 
different  forms  appropriate  to  the 
different  styles  of  building,  it  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  many 
other  arts,  especially  painting, 
.seulpture,  ceramic,  and  textile  art. 
Painting  on  a  flat  plaster  sur- 
face is  the  most  widely  diffused 
method,  and  is  applied,  where  the 
climate  permits,  to  exterior  as  well 
as  interior  decoration.  Tempera 
and  fresco  were  generally  used 
by  the  ancients.  The  Egyptians 
employed  brilliant  and  somewhat 
crude  colours.  The  Cretans 
decorated  their  palaces  with  deli- 
cate naturalistic  frescoes  from 
2000-1400  B.O.  In  the  classical 
age  of  Greece,  colour  was  freely 
applied  to  walls,  but  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  mural  painting  is 
mainly  derived  from  derivative  or 
late  styles,  Etruscan  and  Roman, 
especially  the  art  of  Pompeii. 
Gothic  architecture,  though  pro- 
viding relatively  little  flat  wall 
surface,  was  accompanied  by  a 
revival  of  wall-painting,  greatly 
developed  at  the  Renaissance. 
Modern  attempts  at  the  revival  of 
fresco  painting  have  been  sporadic, 
and  not  very  fortunate. 

The  use  of  sculpture  for  mural 
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decoration  dates  from  remote 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians  covered 
their  walla  with  painted  baa- 
rcliefs,  often  countersunk.  The 
alabaster  carvings  in  very  low 
relief  in  Assyrian  palaces  are  mar- 
vela  of  technique.  In  Greece  reliefs 
were  sparingly  used,  chiefly  in 
friezes.  Late  Gothic  employs 
diaper  patterns,  and  the  walls  of 
Moslem  buildings  are  often  adorned 
with  sculptured  arabesques. 

A  frequent  method  in  all  ages 
from  the  Aegean  civilization  of 
Crete,  through  the  classical, 
Mahomedan,  and  Renaissance 
styles,  has  been  the  application  of 
stucco,  gesso,  or  other  kinds  of 
plaster,  to  form  designs  in  relief 
on  a  flat  surface.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  painting  and  gilding. 
The  Alhambra  and  other  Moorish 
buildings  owe  much  of  their  beauty 
to  coloured  stucco. 

From  the  glazed  brick  of  ancient 
Persia  was  ultimately  derived  the 
magnificent  Oriental  art  of  cover- 
ing walls  with  moulded  and 
enamelled  tiles,  in  which  geometri- 
cal designs,  flower  patterns,  and 
Arabic  texts  are  employed.  In  the 
Renaissance  age,  Italian  faience 
and  terra  cotta  were  extensively 
used  in  mural  decoration. 

Woven  hangings  were  used  from 
early  times,  but  tapestry  is  a 
characteristic  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Rich  effects  were  produced 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  by 
stamped  leather,  silvered  and 
covered  with  yellow  varnish. 
Painted  and  printed  cloth  were 
cheap  substitutes  for  tapestry. 
Oak  panelling,  often  richly  carved 
with  foliage  and  fruit,  was  frequent 
in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England.  Wall- 
paper gradually  came  into  use  in 
the  18th  century,  and  was  raised 
to  a  fine  art  by  William  Morris  and 
others  a  century  later.  See  En- 
caustic ;  Faience  ;  Fresco  ;  Gesso  ; 
Glaze ;  Mosaic  ;  Painting  ;  Panel- 
ling; Plaster;  Rococo;  Sculpture; 

Sgraffito ;  Stucco ;  Tapestry ;  Tem- 
pera ;  Terra  Cotta ; 

Tiles;  Wallpaper; 

Wood-carving. 
Mar  ano. Island 

and  town   in   the 

Venetian     lagoon, 

Italy.    It  is  li  m. 

N.E.     of     Venice, 

forming  a  suburb 

of  that  city.     The 

island,  5  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, once  thickly 

populatedand  pos- 
sessing    its     own 

mint,     is     now 

largely  occupied  by 

vineyards.    It  has 

a  cathedral  dating 

from    about    970        Muran0t  Itely 

since    rebuilt   and 


MURAT 

restored,  and  other  churches  with 
valuable  pictures.  The  museum  is 
rich  in  examples  of  glass-work,  for 
which  Murano  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  13th  century.  Introduced 
by  Byzantine  glass-workers  during 
the  Crusades,  the  industry  de- 
clined during  the  18th  century,  but 
waa  revived  in  the  19th.  Pop.  5,800. 
Murat,  JOACHIM,  KINO  OF 
NAPLES  (1767-1815).  Fn  ,„  1, 
soldier.  Born  March  25,  1767.  at 


After  atrard 

La  Bastide,  S.  France,  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper,  in  1787  he  enlisted  in 
a  cavalry  regiment,  and  obtained 
a  commission  in  1792.  Three  years 
later  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Italy,  where  in  recognition  of  his 
services  he  was  made  general.  Ac- 
companying Napoleon  to  Egypt,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  1798,  and  was 
given  command  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  Syrian  campaign,  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  victory  of 


Rio  dei  Vetrai,  the  principal  canal  of 
the  Venetian  island 
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Abukir.  Returning  to  France,  he 
was  active  in  promoting  the  con- 
sulate, and  in  1800  married  Caro- 
line Bonaparte,  the  consul's  young- 
est sister.  The  same  year  he  crossed 
the  Alps  with  Napoleon,  fought  at 
Marengo,  and  the  following  year 
was  given  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  In  1803  he  was  made 
governor  of  Paris. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
empire,  Murat  was  made  prince  of 
the  empire,  marshal,  and  grand 
admiral  of  France.  The  campaign 
of  1805  found  him  in  command  of 
the  cavalry,  and  as  a  reward  for  a 
series  of  successes,  culminating  at 
Austerlitz,  he  was,  in  1806,  made 
grand  duke  of  Berg.  Later  in  the 
year,  he  took  up  his  old  command, 
and  fought  with  distinction  at 
Jena,  Hohenlinden,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland.  In  1808  he  was  sent 
to  Spain  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  emperor,  but  after  two  months, 
upon  Joseph  Bonaparte  becoming 
king  of  Spain,  Murat  was  made 
lung  of  Naples,  under  the  name 
of  Joachim  Napoleon.  The  posi- 
tion, however,  was  so  intolerable 
that  it  led  to  serious  differences 
with  the  emperor.  The  war  with 
Russia,  however,  brought  Murat  to 
Napoleon's  side,  and  he  was  given 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
campaign  of  1812,  where  he  took 
part  in  every  action  of  importance. 
When,  after  Moscow,  Napoleon 
hastened  back  to  Paris,  he  left 
Murat  in  command  of  the  retreat- 
ing army. 

Murat' s  fears  for  his  throne  were 
increased  after  the  Leipzig  cam- 
paign, and  he  hurried  to  Naples 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Austria.  Allying  himself  to  that 
empire,  he  attacked  the  French  in 
N.  Italy,  but  on  Napoleon's  escape 
from  Elba,  he  offered  his  service 
to  his  old  master,  and  declared 
war  on  Austria.  Marching  N.  he 
was  severely  defeated,  his  army 
was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Naples, 
and  thence  to  Cannes,  where  he 
organized  an  expedition  against 
the  Bourbons,  who  had  been  rein- 
stated in  Naples.  With  200  men  he 
landed  in  Calabria,  at  Pizzo,  where 
he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  tried  on  the  spot  by  court 
martial  and  on  Oct.  13,  1815,  was 
shot  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
at  Pizzo. 

Bibliography.  Murat,  J.  Chav- 
anon  and  G.  Saint-Yves,  1905 ; 
Napoleon  et  le  Roi  Murat,  A. 
Espitalier,  1910;  J.  Murat,  A.  H. 
Atteridge,  1911. 

Murat ori,  LODOVICO  ANTONIO 
(1672-1750).  Italian  scholar.  Born 
near  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672,  he  be- 
came librarian  at  Milan,  and  in 
1700  was  appointed  librarian  and 
archivist  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 


L.  A.  Muratori, 
Italian  scholar 


Count  Muravieff, 

Russian  statesman 


The  many  volumes  of  Italian  his- 
torical materials  which  he  collected 
and  edited  are  his  imperishable 
mm&mv^^fmsxm  monument; 
they  comprise 
nearly  50  vol- 
umes :  Rerum 
I  talicaru  m 
Scriptores, 
1723-51;  An 
tiquitates  Ital- 
icaeMediiAevi, 
1738-42;  and 
Annalid'Italia 
1744-49,  the 
second  book  of  which  contains  the 
second  century  canon  of  the  N.T. 
books  known  as  the  Muratorian 
Fragment.  His  principal  original 
work  was  Delia  Perfetta  Poewia 
Italiana,  1706.  Muratori  died  at 
Modena,  Jan.  23,  1750. 

Muravieff,  MIKHAIL  N  i  KOI  A  IE- 
VITCH,  COUNT  (1845-1900).  Rus- 
sian statesman.  Born  April  19, 
1845,  he  was 
educated  a  t 
H  e  i  d  e  1  b  e  rg, 
and  entered 
the  foreign 
office,  1864. 
After  diplo- 
matic service 
in  various 
European 
capitals,  he  be- 
came foreign 
minister  in 
1897,  and  issued  the  Tsar's  sugges- 
tion for  a  peace  conference  at  the 
Hague,  1898.  He  died  June  21, 1900. 
Murchison.  (1)  River  of  West- 
ern Australia.  It  rises  in  the  Car- 
narvon Range  and  flows  S.  \V.  to 
Cantheaume  Bay. 

(2)  Goldfield  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Sanford,  a 
left  bank  affluent  of  the  Murchison. 
Cue,  its  capital,  is  connected   by 
rly.  with  Geraldton. 

(3)  Mt.    of   Western   Australia, 
1,705   ft.      It   is   situated   in   the 
Scrubby  Range,  E.  of  the  Middle 
Murchison. 

(4)  Co.    of   Western   Australia, 
with  a  coast  line  at  the  S.  end  of 
Shark    Bay,   and   the   river   Mur- 
chison as  its  E.  boundary. 

Murchison,  SIR  RODERICK  IM- 
PEY  (1792-1871).  British  geologist. 
Bora  at  Tarradale,  Ross-shire,  Feb. 
19,  1792,  he  was  educated  at  the 
military  c  o  1- 
lege  at  Great 
Marlow,  and, 
entering  the 
army,  served 
in  the  Penin- 
sular War.  In 
1826  he  was 
elected  F.R.S. 
and  in  1828  he 

Sir  R.  Murchison,       toured   A u- 
British  geologist        vergne  and  N. 


Italy  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and 
afterwards  carried  out  a  number  of 
geological  tours  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  He 
re-classified  the  Palaeozoic  rocks 
and  in  1835  suggested  the  name 
Silurian.  In  1838  he  published  his 
famous  work  The  Silurian  System. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  director- 
general  of  Geological  Survey,  and 
was  president  of  the  Geographical 
Society  for  many  years.  He  was 
knighted  in  1846,  made  a  K.C.B. 
in  1863,  and  a  baronet  in  1866.  He 
died  Oct.  22,  1871.  See  Silurian  ; 
consult  also  Life,  2  vols.,  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  1875. 

Murchison  Falls.  Waterfall  on 
the  White  Nile.  It  is  50  m.  below 
Foweira,  where  the  river  drops  in 
three  cascades  to  the  level  of  Lake 
Albert. 

Murchisonite.  Mineral  belong- 
ing to  the  orthoclase  group  of  rocks. 
Found  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
and  named  after  Sir  R.  I.  Murchi- 
son, it  has  the  opalescent  reflec- 
tions typical  of  many  stones  of  this 
group.  See  Orthoclase. 

Murcia.  Maritime  prov.  of  S.E. 
Spain.  Between  Alicante  and  Al- 
meria,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
its  area  is  4,453  sq.  m.  It  slopes 
from  the  mountains  in  the  N.W., 
which  rise  in  the  Sierra  de  Espufia 
to  an  alt.  of  5,150  ft.,  down  to  the 
sea.  In  the  coast  land  to  the  E.  is 
a  large  lagoon,  called  the  Mar 
Menor.  Well  watered  by  the  Se- 
gura  and  its  tributaries,  it  is  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  Huerta  de 
Murcia,  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
tised. The  climate  is  hot  and  dry ; 
oranges,  olives,  vines,  maize,  and 
other  cereals  are  grown,  and  mul- 
berry trees  cultivated  for  the  rear- 
ing of  silkworms.  The  chief  towns 
are  Murcia,  the  capital,  and  Car- 
tagena. The  first  Carthaginian 
possession  in  Spain,  Murcia  was  in 
turn  occupied  by  the  Romans,  the 
Moors,  who  made  of  it  a  kingdom, 
and  the  Spaniards.  The  old  Moor- 
ish kingdom,  1223-43,  corresponded 
chiefly  with  the  modern  provs.  of 
Murcia  and  Albacete.  Top.  633,000. 

Murcia  (Arab.  Medinat  Mur- 
siya).  City  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Murcia.  It  stands  on  the 
Segura,  river,  25  m.  W.  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  50  m.  by  rly. 
N.N.W.  of  Cartagena.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  beautiful  Huerta  (garden) 
de  Murcia,  the  older  parts  are 
crowded,  but  the  new  are  well 
built,  with  fine  streets,  avenues, 
and  squares.  The  cathedral, 
founded  probably  in  1388,  has  a 
Renaissance  fagade  and  a  tower 
480  ft.  in  height.  The  bishop's 
palace  is  notable,  and  there  is  a 
Moorish  granary,  now  a  picture 
gallery.  There  is  a  large  trade 
in  fruit.  An  Iberian  town  and 


MURDER 

11  I :<  ipi a n  colony  occupied  the 
sit'',  hut  the  pro-cut,  city  was 
1'i.iiM'lc'l  by  Abd-ur-Hahman  II, 
Caliph  of  Cordova,  in  *-•",  after- 
\\iir-U  licluiii>ed  to  various  Moorish 
.  and  was  taken  by  the  Gas- 
tiliiuis,  12ii:{.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  French  in  1810  and  lSl->,  and 
has  suffered  from  both  inundations 
iad  earthquake.  Pop.  133,000. 

Murder.  In  English  law,  the 
unlawful  killing  of  any  human 
being  who  is  in  being  and  under 
the  King's  Peace,  with  malice 
aforethought,  either  express  or 
implied.  The  words  "in  being" 
have  relation  to  the  slaying  of 
children  at  the  time  of  birth. 
Unless  the  child  had  a  separate 
existence  from  its  mother,  its  death 
cannot  bo  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  of  murder.  "  Unlawful  " 
killing  means  killing  without  legal 
justification,  as,  for  example,  is 
possessed  by  a  person  who  slays 
someone  who  is  trying  to  kill  him  ; 
by  the  public  executioner ;  by  a 
constable  who  slays  a  rioter. 
"  Malice  aforethought  either  ex- 
press or  implied  "  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  actual  ill-will.  It  is 
rather  clumsily  said  that  if  there 
is  no  lawful  excuse  for  the  slaying, 
or  if  it  was  not  accidental,  or  if  it 
was  not  upon  provocation  in  hot 
blood,  malice  will  be  implied. 

Further,  there  is  what  is  some- 
times popularly  called  "  construc- 
tive murder,"  which  happens  when 
a  man  who  had  no  intention  to 
kill  does  kill  when  he  is  in  process 
of  doing  another  felonious  act.  A 
burglar,  being  interrupted,  punches 
the  interrupter,  who  falls  down 
and  happens  to  strike  his  head  on 
the  fender,  and  dies.  The  burglar  is 
guilty  of  murder.  Death  must  take 
place  within  a  year  and  a  day  of 
the  wounding  for  a  murder  charge 
to  be  brought  in  England.  With 
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Murcia,   Spain.      Cathedral  tower, 

completed  in  1766,  with,  left,  the 

16th  century  Chapel  de  los  Velez 
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certain  exceptions  the  body  must 
be  found  in  a  case  of  murder 
before  the  accused  can  be  tried.  By 
English  law  the  judge  who  tries  an 
alleged  murderer  must,  if  there  is  », 
conviction,  pronounce  sentence  of 
death.  See  Homicide ;  Man- 
slaughter ;  Matron. 

Murdock,  WILLIAM  (1754-1839). 
British  inventor.  Born  at  Bellow 
Mill,  Ayrshire,  Aug.  21,  1754,  he 
became  an  assistant  to  James  Watt, 
1777,  carrying  out  many  of  the 
latter's  engineering  schemes.  In 
1792  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  using  coal-gas  or  the 
gases  from  the 
distillation  of 
wood,  peat, 
etc.,  for  illu- 
minating |  HI  r  - 
poses.  He 
erected  an 
experimental 
plant  in  1792, 
but  it  was 
not  until  1802 
that  the  Soho 
factory  of 
James  Watt 
was  lighted  by  gas,  the  first  public 
use  of  the  new  illuminant.  He 
died  Nov.  15,  1839. 

Murexide  OR  ACID  AMMONIUM 
PCRPURATE.  Substance  which 
crystallises  in  prisms,  showing  a 
beautiful  metallic  green  lustre.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  dyeing,  but 
has  now  been  replaced  by  aniline 
colours.  Murexide  was  formerly 
made  in  large  quantities  from 
guano,  and  can  be  made  by  acting 
on  a  solution  of  alloxan  and  allox- 
antin  by  means  of  ammonia. 
Also  known  as  Roman  purple,  it 
was  similar  to  the  Tyrian  purple 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter  dye  was 
obtained  from  a  genus  of  gastero- 
pods,  Murex,  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  former. 

Murfreesboro.  City  of  Tennes- 
see, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Ruther- 
ford co.  Situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
near  the  Stone  river,  33  m.  S.E.  of 
Nashville,  it  is  served  by  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis 
Rly.  Manufactures  include  ma- 
chine-shop products,  lumber,  car- 
riages, and  flour.  The  battle  of 
Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro,  18(53, 
took  place  about  2  m.  from  the  city. 
Settled  in  1811,  Murfreesboro  was 
incorporated  in  1817,  and  for  six 
years  from  1819  was  the  state 
capital.  Pop.  5,400. 

Murger,  HENRI  (1822-61). 
French  novelist.  Born  in  Paris, 
March  24,  1822,  he  was  of  German 
origin.  In  his  youth  he  passed  from 
one  occupation  to  another,  includ- 
ing journalism,  until  he  became 
famous  in  1848  with  his  Scenes  de 
la  Vie  de  Scheme.  In  this  he  de- 
scribes with  rich  humour  and 
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Henri    Murger.       French   novelist, 
author  of  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Bob! me 

From  a  iketeH  by  Oatarni 

poignant  pathos  the  literary  and 
artistic  underworld  of  Paris,  in 
which  much  of  his  own  life  was 
spent.  He  contributed  to  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  wrote 
other  novels,  including  Les  Buveurs 
d'Eau  and  Le  Sabot  Rouge,  also 
poems  and  plays.  His  Vie  de 
Boheme  was  dramatised  with 
success,  and  some  of  his  verses  are 
in  A.  Lang's  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France,  1872.  He  died  Jan.  28, 
1861.  See  Lives,  A.  Delvau,  1866  ; 
Ricault  d'Hericault,  1896. 

Murghab.  River  of  Central 
Asia.  It  rises  in  Afghanistan, 
enters  Russian  territory,  and,  after 
flowing  through  the  oases  of 
Penjdeh  and  Merv,  loses  itself  in 
the  sandy  desert  of  Kara-Kum. 
Its  length  is  about  400  m.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  Rly. 

Muridae.  Zoological  name  for 
the  mouse  family  of  the  great  order 
of  rodents.  It  includes  the  rats, 
mice,  voles,  hamsters,  lemmings, 
and  certain  others.  They  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world,  and 
most  of  them  have  naked,  scaly 
tails.  Most  of  them  live  upon  land, 
though  a  few  are  aquatic  in  habit. 
See  Hamster  ;  Lemming  ;  Mouse  ; 
Rat ;  Rodent ;  Vole,  etc. 

Murillo,  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN 
(1617-82).  Spanish  painter.  Born 
at  Seville,  Dec.  31,  1617,  he  was 
related  to  the  painter  Juan  del 
Castillo,  to  whose  care  and  instruc- 
tion he  was  committed.  On 
Castillo's  removal  to  Cadiz,  Murillo 
was  compelled  to  join  the  numerous 
street  artists  who  hawked  their 
wares  at  the  weekly  fair  in  Seville. 
In  1642  he  was  impressed  by 
the  work  of  Pedro  de  Moya,  just 
returned  from  England,  and  re- 
solved to  travel  for  his  own 
education.  He  obtained  the 
necessary  money  by  selling  a 
number  of  coarsely  executed  but 
popular  subjects  to  the  merchants 
who  exported  these  goods  to 
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Spanish  America,  and  took  the  road 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Velasquez,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  who  introduced 
him  to  his  patron,  Count  Olivarez. 

Having  returned  to  Seville,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  friars  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  to  paint 
a  series  of  11  pictures  for  their 
cloister,  and  began  this  work 
in  1646.  The  payment  was 
beggarly,  but  the  paintings  brought 
fame  and  commissions.  In  1648 
he  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife, 
Dona  Beatriz  de  Cabrera  y  Soto- 
mayor.  In  1654,  on  the  death  of 
Pacheco,  he  was  acknowledged  as 
the  head  of  the  Sevillian  school.  A 
series  of  paintings  esteemed  among 
his  most  celebrated  works  was 
begun  in  1671  for  the  church  of  the 
Hospital  of  La  Caridad  ;  and  three 
years  later  he  began  a  famous 
series  for  the  Franciscan  convent 
outside  Seville.  These  included 
the  Charity  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Villanueva,  which  he  was  wont 
to  speak  of  as  "  his  picture."  He 
died  at  Seville,  April  3,  1682. 

Murillo  excelled  in  genre,  and  his 
realistic  scenes  from  low  life  are 
preferred  by  many  to  his  religious 
pictures,  which  are  sometimes 
spoilt  by  false  sentiment  and  lack 
of  dignity.  In  the  sack  of  Seville, 
Marshal  Soult  carried  off  a  number 
of  Murillo's  works,  several  of 
which  remain  in  France.  There  are 
examples  in  the  London  National 
Gallery,  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  the 
Wallace  Collection  and  British 
private  collections.  See  Andrew; 
Annunciation ;  Dice  ;  consult  also 
Velasquez  and  Murillo,  C.  B.Curtis, 
1883 ;  Lives,  G.  C.  Williamson, 
1902  ;  A.  F.  Calvert,  1908. 

Murman  OR  MOURMAN.  Name 
of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula, and  sometimes  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula.  A  wild  and  in- 
hospitable region,  it  stretches  from 
the  Kola  Inlet,  on  the  N.W.,  to  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  White 
Sea,  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  S.E., 
and  is  about  200  m.  in  length.  The 
town  of  Murmansk,  at  the  head  of 
the  Kola  Inlet,  came  into  existence 
in  1915  as  the  Arctic  terminus 
of  the  Murman  Rly. 

Murman  Expedition.  During 
the  Great  War  the  Allies  and 
America  determined  in  the  spring 
of  1918  to  protect  and  occupy  part 
of  the  Murman  Rly.  This  region 
was  menaced  by  Finland,  at  that 
time  a  vassal  of  Germany,  who  had 
bargained  with  the  already  sym- 
pathetic Bolshevist  government  for 
an  enlargement  of  Finnish  territory 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  Murman 
coast,  Kola  Peninsula,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  country 
through  which  the  rly.  ran  south 
to  Petrograd. 


In  Feb.-March, 
1918,  the  British 
effected  a  naval 
landing  at  Mur- 
mansk, and  at 
Pechenga,  about 
100  m.  farther  W. 
and  close  to  the 
Finnish  frontier. 
But  it  was  not 
till  June  that 
British,  French, 
and  American 
troops,  in  con- 
siderable n  u  m- 
bers,  occupied  the 
port  of  Murmansk 
and  the  adjacent 
country,  inclu- 
ding Alexan- 
drovsk,  the  land- 
ing point  of  the 
cable  from  Peter- 
head,  Scotland. 
The  Mu  rm an 
regional  soviet  at 
the  outset  not 
only  offered  no 


Murman  Expedition.    Map  of  N. W.  Russia  and  Finland, 
showing  the  area  of  operations  of  the  expedition 


opposition,  but  co-operated  with  the 
Allies  for  the  defence  of  the  rly.  and 
territory.  On  their  side,  the  Allies 
agreed  to  recognize  the  local  soviet 


Self-portrait  in 
possession  of  L 
Spencer 


as  the  supreme  authority,  under- 
took not  to  interfere  politically,  and 
promised  to  provide  food.  These 
terms  were  embodied  in  an  agree- 
ment, ratified  July  7,  1918,  ap- 
parently with  the  approval  even 
of  the  Bolshevist  government, 
but  as  the  development  proceeded 
of  the  German  plans  in  Finland 
and  elsewhere  the  Bolshevist 
government  two  weeks  later 
changed  its  attitude,  and  ordered 
the  local  Soviet  to  support  the 
Allies  no  longer. 

The  Murman  Soviet,  however, 
continued  to  support  the  Allies 
both  in  Murmansk  and  Archangel, 
In  Aug.  the  main  operations  were 
in  the  latter  area,  but  in  Sept.  the 


Allies  pushed  down  the  Murman 
Rly.,  Kandalaksha  becoming  their 
base  in  Oct.,  and  from  that  centre, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Karelians, 
they  cleared  N.  Karelia  of  Bols- 
shevists  and  "  White"  Finns; 
later  in  the  same  month,  having 
advanced  S.,  and  occupied  Kem, 
they  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the 
rest  of  Karelia.  By  the  end  of  Jan., 
1919,  the  Allies  had  advanced  along 
the  rly.  S.W.  of  the  White  Sea,  and 
early  in  March  occupied  Segeja, 
about  360  miles  S.  of  Murmansk. 

On  April  1 1  the  Allies  routed  the 
Bolshevists  at  Urosozero,  and  on 
May  18  they  took  Povyenets,  at  the 
N.  end  of  Lake  Onega  and  more 
than  400  m.  S.  of  Murmansk.  In 
June-July  fighting  took  place  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Onega,  the  Bol- 
shevists being  driven  off.  A  British 
flotilla,  aided  by  land  and  air  forces, 
attacked  the  Bolshevist  flotilla  on 
Lake  Onega,  captured  two  steamers 
and  took  the  port  of  Talvuiski,  as 
well  as  prisoners  and  guns,  on  Aug. 
2,  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
month  the  Bolshevists  were  de- 
feated near  Kyapeselga.  In  Sept., 
the  Allies  were  threatening  Petro- 
zavodsk, the  Bolshevist  base  on 
Onega.  .  But  by  this  time  the 
evacuation  of  the  Murman  and 
Archangel  areas  was  in  process  of 
being  effected,  and  this  led  at 
the  end  of  the  month  to  a  Bolshe- 
vist offensive  up  the  rly.  The 
British  troops  left  the  Murman 
area  towards  the  end  of  1919.  See 
Archangel,  Expedition  to. 

Murman  Railway.  Rl>.  start- 
ing from  Murmansk,  on  the  Kola 
Inlet,  Arctic  Ocean.  It  passes 
across  the  base  of  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula to  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
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Wl.i («•  Sou,  bkirts  the  W.  nide  o! 

that  sea,  and.   after   traversing  a 

•  if     luki-H     and     HNv.tmps, 

reaches     the     Petrograd-Vologda 

l»out  75  m.  E.  of  Petrograd. 

The  building  of  the  rly.  had  been 
contemplated  as  far  back  as  1895, 
Init  i-mi-.li  iirtioii  was  not  begun 
till  1JM.Y  \\i>ik  was  commenced 
from  Xvanka  N.  and  from  Mur- 
mansk S.  simultaneously,  and  not 
complete.l  till  1917.  tfeeKola. 

Mnrner,  THOMAS  (1475-1537). 
t  !•  •niitin  satirist  and  poet.  He  was 
born  at  Obcrehnheirn,  Alsace,  Dec. 
•Jl.  I  17.\  l>ee;ime  a  Franciscan 
mi  ink.  and  afterwards  wandered 
from  one  university  to  another.  His 
sit  ire.  of  the  most  virulent  kind, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  was 
largely  directed  against  the  up- 
holders of  the  Reformation,  al- 
though he  wrote  much  himself  of 
the  need  for  reform  within  the 
Church.  He  was  the  most  noted 
of  the  men  who  used  the  verna- 
cular in  a  vain  effort  to  beat  back 
the  tide  of  the  new  era.  See 
Reformation. 

Murom.  Town  of  Central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  gov.  of  and  75 
m.  S.E.  of  Vladimir,  on  the  Oka 
and  the  Kovrov-Murom  rly. 
There  is  a  trade  in  cereals,  metals, 
timber,  sugar,  tea,  and  salt.  Murom 
was  an  important  commercial  cen- 
tre in  the  10th  cent.  Pop.  19.000. 

Murphysboro.  City  of  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Jackson  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Big  Muddy  river, 
86  m.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis,  and  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central  and 
other  rlys.  It  manufactures  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  and  machine 
shop  products.  It  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1867.  Pop.  10,700. 

Murray.  River  of  Australia. 
It  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  for  1,200 
of  its  total  length  of  1,250  m.  It 
Hows  into  S.  Australia,  debouching 
through  the  shallow  Lake  Alexan- 
drina.  A  large  barrage  scheme 
is  planned  to  improve  the  lower 
reaches.  Its  basin  comprises  over 
250.000  sq.  m.,  the  Darling-Lach- 
Inn  Murrumbidgee  system  forming 
its  right  bank  tributaries,  and  the 
Goulbum,  Campaspe,  and  Loddon 
[  its  left.  Navigable  to  Albury  in 
[  good  seasons,  it  is  generally  open 
to  Echuca,  666  m.  from  the  S. 
Australian  border,  for  small  craft. 

Murray  of  Elibank,  ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM  CHARLES  OLIPHANT  MUR- 
RAY, BARON  (1870-1920).  Brit- 
ish politician.  Born  April  12, 
1870.  the  eldest  son  of  the  1st 
Viscount  Elibank,  he  was  educated 
at  Cheltenham  College,  and  in  1900 
was  returned  as  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Midlothian,  becoming  comptroller 
of  the  household  in  1905.  In  1906 


Baron  Murray  o! 

Elibank, 
British  politician 


Sir  Archibald  Murray, 
British  general 


ho  was  returned  for  Peebles  and 

Selkirk,  ;m<l  in  I'.MH)  was  appointed 
under-secretary  for  India.  In  1910 
ho  was  again 
returned  f  o  r 
Midlothian, 
and  was  pro- 
moted to  be 
parliamentary 
secretary  to 
the  treasury. 
In  1911  he  was 
made  a  privy 
councillor,  and 
in  1912  he  re- 
signed his 
office  and  was 

made  a  baron,  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  contracting  firm  of  S. 
Pearson  &  Son.  He  died  Sept.  13, 
1920.  See  Elibank. 

Murray,  SIR  ARCHIBALD  JAMES 
(b.  1860).  British  soldier.  Born 
April  21,  1860,  he  was  educated  at 
Cheltenham 
College  and 
Sandhurst.  He 
entered  the 
Royal  Innis- 
killing  F  u  s  i- 
licrs  in  1879, 
and  in  1900 
became  a 
lieutenant-col- 
onel. Mean- 
while he  had 
served  in  Zulu-  swaine 

land  and  in  South  Africa.  After  five 
years  on  tho  staff  at  Aldershot,  he 
was  made  director  of  military  train- 
ing in  1907,  was  inspector  of  infantry 
1912-14,  and  in  Aug.,  1914,  went 
to  France  as  chief  of  the  staff.  In 
Oct.,  1915,  he  returned  to  England 
to  become  the  head  of  a  reorganized 
imperial  general  staff,  but  was 
soon  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary 
Force.  He  took  over  his  new  duties 
Jan.  9,  1916,  and  from  Egypt  led 
the  British  troops  into  Palestine, 
but  returned  home  early  in  1917 
after  the  checks  before  Gaza.  He 
held  the  Aldershot  command, 
1917-19.  Knighted  in  1911,  he 
was  promoted  general  in  1919.  See 
Gaza ;  consult  also  his  Despatches, 
2  vols.,  1920. 

Murray,  DAVID  CHRISTIE  (1847- 
1907).  British  novelist  and  journ- 
alist. Born  at  West  Bromwich, 
April  13,  1847, 
he  worked  for 
a  time  in  his 
father's  print- 
ing  office, 
served  for  a 
year  in  the 
4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and 
entered  jour- 
nalism as  a  re- 
porter on  The 
Birmingham 


0.  6.  A.  Murray. 

British  scholar 


D.  C.  Murray, 
British  novelist 


Morning  New*.  He  played  a  lead 
in  melodrama,  wrote  for  The  Daily 
News  and  The  World,  and  w  is 
correspondent  of  The  Times  in  the 
Russo  -Turkish  War.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  associated  with  The 
Morning  and  succeeded  J.  F.  Nis- 
bet  as  writer  of  The  Handbook  in 
The  Referee.  He  was  author  of  a 
number  of  popular  novels,  includ- 
ing A  Life's  Atonement,  1879 ;  and 
Val  Strange,  1883;  an  anecdotal 
volume,  The  Making  of  a  Novelist, 
1893  ;  and  some  frank  criticism  in 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction, 
1897.  He  died  at  Hampstead,  Aug. 
1,  1907. 

Murray,  GEORGE  GILBERT  AIM* 
(b.  1866).  British  scholar.  Born  at 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Jan.  2,  1866,  he 
was  educat*  <1 
at  Merchant 
Taylors' School 
and  S.  John's 
College,  Ox- 
ford, and  in 
1888  became 
fellow  of  New 
College.  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek 
at  Glasgow 
1889-99,  in 
1908  he  be- 
came rcgius  professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford.  Author  of  a  History  of 
Ancient  Greek  Literature,  1897; 
and  Four  Stages  in  Greek  Religion, 
1912;  he  is  best  known  by  his  verse 
translations  of  Greek  plays,  pro- 
duced for  the  most  part"  at  the 
Court- Theatre,  London,  1902-7. 

Murray,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  9th  earl  of  Carlisle,  associated 
himself  with  the  movement  for 
woman's  suffrage,  and  with  ad- 
vanced liberalism  generally.  He 
wrote  Liberalism  and  the  Empire, 
1900:  and  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  1915. 

Murray,  GEORGE  HENRY  (b. 
1861).  Canadian  politician.  Born 
at  Grand  Narrows,  Nova  Scotia, 
June  7,  1861,  he  was  educated 
there  and  at  Boston  University, 
called  to  the  Canadian  bar  in  1883, 
and  became  a 
Q.C.  in  1895. 
Appointed  in 
1889  to  the 
legislative 
council  of  Nova 
Scotia,  he 
joined  the 
government  in 
1891,  under  the 
Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding,  and 
in  1896,  on  the  latter's  resignation, 
was  called  upon  to  form  an 
administration,  himself  taking  the 
post  of  provincial  secretary,  and 
being  elected  by  the  county  of 
Victoria.  His  government  held 
office  five  times.  See  Nova  Scotia. 
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Murray.  SIR  GEORGE  HERBERT 
(b.  1849).  British  civil  servant. 
Born  Sept.  27.  18d9,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Har- 
row and  Christ 
Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  in 
1873  entered 
the  foreign 
office.  In  1880 
he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the 
treasury, 
where  be  was 
private  secre- 
tary to  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  Appointed  chairman 
of  the  board  of  inland  revenue, 
1897,  he  was  secretary  to  the  post 
office  1899-1903,  and  permanent 
secretary  to  the  treasury  1903-11. 
Murray  then  became  a  director  of 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  In 
1899  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1910 
made  a  privy  councillor.  His  son, 
Sir  Evelyn  Murray,  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  post  office  in  1914. 

Murray,  SIR  JAMES  AUGUSTUS 
HENKY  (1837-1915).  British  lexi- 
cographer. Born  at  Denholm,  Rox- 
burghshire, he 
was  educated 
at  Edinburgh. 
From  1870- 
1885  he  was  a 
master  at  Mill 
Hill  School, 
j^^^^  where  the 
I  scheme  for  a 
H^fafll  ^H  new  English  dic- 
tionary, origin- 
ally suggested 
by  Archbishop 
Trench,  materialised.  Murray 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  new 
English  dictionary  on  historical 
principles,  founded  mainly  on  the 
materials  collected  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  as  stated  on  the 
title-page  of  the  first  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1888.  The  work  had  been 
begun  at  Mill  Hill,  but  since  1885 
was  carried  on  at  Oxford,  where 
the  Clarendon  Press  undertook  its 
publication.  He  was  knighted  in 
1908,  and  died  at  Oxford,  July  26, 
1915.  See  Memoir,  H.  Bradley, 
1919. 

Murray,  SIR  JAMES  WOLFE 
(1853-1919).  British  soldier.  Born 
March  13,  1853,  he  joined  the 
Royal  Artil- 
lery in  1872, 
becoming  cap- 
tain in  1881. 
From  1884-90 
he  was  in  the 
intelligence 
branch,  war 
office;  held  a 
staff  appoint- 
ment at  Alder- 
shot,  1894-97, 
serving  in 
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Ashanti  in  1895.  In  1898  he  went 
to  India,  and  in  the  S.  African  War 
served  hi  Natal.  Appointed  to  a 
brigade  in  India,  he  was  later 
Q.M.G.  at  Simla,  and  in  1904 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  at 
the  war  office.  He  was  in  India 
1907-11,  was  general  officer  com- 
manding in  Scotland,  and  in  S. 
Africa,  March-Dec.,  1914,  and 
then  became  chief  of  the  imperial 
general  staff.  He  held  the  eastern 
command,  1916-17,  and  retired  in 
1918.  Murray,  who  was  knighted 
in  1900,  died  Oct.  17,  1919. 

Murray,  JOHN.  Name  of  a  firm 
of  British  publishers.  It  was 
established  at  32,  Fleet  Street 
London,  in 
1768,  by  John 
Mac  Murray 
(1745-93),  a 
retired  lieu- 
tenant of  the 
Royal  Marines, 
who,  acquiring 
a  bookselling 
business, 
dropped  h  i  s 
Scottishprefix. 
He  issued  the  first  two  vols.  of 
D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
His  son,  John  Murray  II  (1778- 
1843),  was  London  agent  of  Con- 
stable, had  a  share  in  Scott's 
Marmion,  started  The  Quarterly 
Review  in  1809,  transferred  the 
business  in  1812  to  50  and  50a, 
Albemarle  Street,  and  published  for 
Byron,  Borrow,  Crabbe,  Jane 
.  ,  .  Austen,  and 

many  others. 
John  Murray 
III  (1808-92) 
carried  on  the 
business,  and 
on  his  death, 
April  2,  1892, 
was  succeeded 
by  John  Mur- 
ray  IV  (b. 
1851),  who  was 
later  joined  by 

his  son.  John  Murray  V.  In  1917 
the  firm  took  over  the  business  of 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  and  The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  See  A  Publisher 
and  His  Friends,  S.  Smiles,  1891. 

Murray,  SIR  JOHN  (1841-1914). 
British  biologist  and  geographer. 
He  was  born  at  Coburg,  Ontario, 
March  3, 1841, 
and  educated 
at  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh. 
He  was  chief 
naturalist  t  o 
the  Challenger 
Expedition, 
1872-76,  and 
editor  of  its 
scientific  re- 
ports,  and 
also  took  part 
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in  other  expeditions.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and 
memoirs  on  marine  biology,  oceano- 
graphy, and  limnology.  He  died 
March  16,  1914. 

Murray,  LINDLEY  (1745-1826). 
American-English  grammarian. 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  22, 
1745,  he  was  a 
successful 
barrister,  and, 
having  further 
amassed  a  for- 
tune in  busi- 
ness during  the 
revolutionary 
war,  he  came 
over  to  Eng- 
land for  his 
health,  and 
settled  at  Hoi- 
gate,  near  York.  His  English 
grammar  had  a  large  sale  through 
out  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A 
He  died  Jan.  16,  1826. 

Murree.  Hill  station  of  India, 
in  the  Punjab,  in  the  Rawalpindi 
district.  It  is  situated  in  the  N.  of 
the  district  and  is  reached  from 
Rawalpindi  Cantonment  by  road 
(39  m. ).  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the 
Himalayas,  alt.  7,517  ft.,  and  is 
the  summer  headquarters  of  the 
Northern  Army.  Pop.  1,700. 

Miirren.  Pleasure  resort  01 
Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  It  is  perched  on  a  mountain 
terrace  below  the  Jungfrau,  the 
Breithorn,  the  Blumlis  Alp,  and  the 
Schilthorn,  3  m.  by  cable  rly.  and 
electric  tramway  S-  of  Lauter 
brunnen  (q.v. )  Alt.  5,385  ft. 

Murrey  OR  SANGUINE  (old 
Fr.  more,  mulberry-coloured).  In 
heraldry,  deep  blood  red  colour. 
It  is  represented  in  drawing  by 
diagonal  lines  crossing  each  other. 

Murrumbidgee.  River  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  rises  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  flows  N.  in  its  upper 
course  through  the  Federal  Terri 
tory  to  the  artificial  lake  caused  by 
the  Burrenjuck  dam,  thence  almost 
due  W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Lachlan,  and,  later,  S.W.  to  the 
Murray.  Of  its  total  course  of 
1,350  m.,  500  m.  are  navigable. 
See  Burrenjuck. 

Murshidabad.  Dist.  and  town 
of  Bengal,  India.  In  the  Presidency 
division,  the  dist.  forms  the  N.  part 
of  the  Ganges  delta,  where  the 
river,  its  main  channels  known 
locally  as  the  Bhagirathi  and 
Padma,  no  longer  floods  and  adds 
silt  to  the  alluvial  plain.  The  area 
is  2,143  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,372,000. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Bhagi- 
rathi, and  was  established  in  1704 
by  the  nawab  Murshid  Kali  Khan 
as  the  capital  of  Bengal ;  it  de- 
clined after  1790,  when  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  made  Calcutta  the  capital 
Most  of  the  old  buildings  are  in 
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The  nawab  resides  in  a 
run- It -rn  palace.  It  is  the  centre  of 
t  In-  1  inlian  ailk  industry,  and  n  ak  •* 
bandanas,  ivory  carvings,  gold 

.aid  Mlver  ciiiltruidery,  etc.     l't>i>. 

Tin-  nawab  bahadur  of  Murshi- 
dabad  is  the  premier  noble  of 
Bengal.  Horn  Jan.  7,  1875,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1906,  after  being  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, (  Kfnnl.  He  took  a  promim -n» 
part  in  Indian  public  affairs,  being 
;i  member  of  the  legislative  council 
nf  Bengal,  represented  that  state 
nt  tin-  coronation  of  Edward  VII, 
and  attended  the  durbar  of  1902. 
He  was  created  K.C.S.I.  in  1910 
and  K.C.V.O.  in  1912. 

Murut.  Primitive  people  of 
Indonesian  stock  in  Sarawak  and 
neo.  Estimated  as  number- 
ing 250,000,  shortish  and  wavy- 
hiiired.  they  are  coarser,  longer- 
headed,  lankier,  ruddier,  and  less 
Mongolised  than  other  Bornean 
IM-M pit's.  Their  customs  betoken 
Philippine  contact  prior  to  the 
Kayan  immigration.  See  Dusun. 

Murwillumbah.  Municipality 
in  Rous  co.,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  It  is  almost  on  the 
border  of  the  state,  the  terminus 
of  the  coast  rly.,  80  m.  by  rly.  from 
Casino,  and  the  centre  of  a  dairying 
district.  Sugar  canes  are  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2,700. 

Murzuk  OR  MOUKZOUK.  Chief 
town  in  Fezzan,  in  Italian  Libya, 
and  an  important  oasis.  The  city, 
founded  in  1310,  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  administra- 
tion of  Fezzan.  It  owes  its  im- 
portance to  its  position  on  the  chief 
caravan  route  from  Tripoli  to  the 
W.  Sudan.  Pop.  3,000. 

Musaceae.  Family  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  of  which  the 
banana  is  a  well-known  member. 
See  Banana ;  Manila  Hemp ; 
Plantain ;  Scitaminaceae. 

Musaeus .  Greek  poet  general  ly 
known  as  the  Grammarian.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  6th 
century  A.D.,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  well-known  little  epic,  Hero  and 
Leander.  There  have  been  many 
imitations  of  this  charming  poem, 
notably  that  of  Marlowe,  completed 
and  published  by  George  Chapman, 
the  translator  of  Homer. 

Musa  Ibn  Nosair  (640-716). 
Arabian  soldier  and  administrator. 
Born  at  Mecca,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Caliph  Wai  id  I  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  N.  Africa,  and  by 
709  had  extended  the  Arabian 
empire  as  far  as  Morocco.  He  sent 
his  lieutenant  Tarik  to  Spain,  who 
in  711  secured  mastery  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Tarik  was  joined  in  712  by  Musa, 
who  overthrew  Roderick,  the 
Gothic  king  of  Spain,  but  was  re- 
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called  by  Widid  ~l\,  having  been 
accused  of  corruption  by  Tarik. 
Deprived  of  his  command  and 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  he  died 
on  his  way  to  Mecca. 

Mus.  B.  Abrev.  for  bachelor 
of  nin 

Muscae  Volitantes.  Term  ap- 
plied to  little  black  specks,  some- 
thing like  flies,  which  many  people 
see  floating  before  their  eyes.  They 
an-  the  shadows  of  minute  bodies 
in  the  vitreous  humour.  They 
sometimes  give  rise  to  alarm,  but 
do  not  as  a  rule  indicate  any  disease 
or  disorder,  although  often  asso- 
ciated with  indigestion,  and  if 
disregarded  will  soon  cease  to  be 
observed.  In  one  form,  however, 
they  may  be  symptoms  of  serious 
disease  of  the  eye. 

Muecarine.  Poisonous  alkaloid 
found  in  fly  agaric  (Agaricua  mus- 
carius),  and  the  fungus  Amanita 
pantherina.  It  has  been  prepared 
artificially  by  the  oxidation  of 
choline  with  nitric  acid.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  blue  aniline  dye. 

Muscat,  MOSKAT,  OR  MASK  AT. 
Capital  and  port  of  Oman,  S.E. 
Arabia.  It  stands  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of 
Oman.  Among  its 
exports  are  pearls, 
dates,  and  horses, 
and  its  imports  in- 
clude rice,  coffee, 
sugar,  silks,  and 
cotton  goods,  most 
of  its  trade  being 
with  India.  It  is. 
the  residence  of  a 
British  political 
agent  and  consul. 
It  was  occupied  by 
the  Portugu  ese  f  r  om 
1508  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century, 
becoming  the  capi- 
tal of  an  inde- 
pendent state  again 
under  a  native  sultan  in  1741. 
To  support  the  Sultan  of  Oman, 
British  troops  were  in  Muscat  in 
1915,  and  took  part  in  defeating 
assaults  by  disaffected  tribesmen, 
but  these  operations  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Great  War.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Muscatel  OR  MUSCADEL  (Ital. 
mosrado).  Generic  term  for  wine 
derived  from  the  parent  vine  of 
the  same  name.  A  highly  alcohol- 
ised,  sweet,  rich  wine,  either  white 
or  red,  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
strong  musk  flavour.  Muscatel 
wine  is  made  in  S.W.  France,  N. 
Spain,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Capri,  Corfu, 
Crete,  Cyprus,  the  Canaries,  the 
Cape,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere. 
Of  the  French,  the  white  Rivesaltes 
and  the  red  Banyuls  are  fine  wines  ; 
of  the  Italian,  Lacrima  Christ! 
(7.1-.)  is  the  most  favoured. 
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Muscatine.  City  of  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Miucatine 
co.  It  stands  on  the  MiMiMippi 
river,  44  m.  N.N  E.  of  Burlington, 
and  ia  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  other  rlys. 
It  haa  canneries,  engine  and  boiler 
works,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  manufactures  bricks  and 
tiles  and  pearl  buttons.  A  large 
trade  in  sweet  potatoes  and  water- 
melons in  carried  on.  Organized  as 
a  town  in  1836,  Muscatine  waa  in- 
corporated in  1839,  and  became  a 
city  in  1851.  Pop.  16,100. 

Muschelkalk  (Ger.,  shell  lime). 
In  geology,  middle  subdivision  of 
the  Triassic  system  of  rocks.  Typi- 
cal in  Germany  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  they  are  chiefly 
limestones  rich  in  the  remains  of 
mollusca.  Over  300  ft.  thick  in 
places,  the  formation  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  salt,  marls,  and  gyp- 
sum. Many  saline  springs  of  Ger- 
many are  found  in  the  muschelkalk. 

Muscle.  Tissue  possessing  power 
of  contraction  by  which,  in  the 
higher  animals,  movement*  are 
performed.  Muscles  are  divided 
into  two  main  classes:  voluntary 
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muscles,  the  action  of  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and 
involuntary  muscles,  not  con- 
trolled by  the  will. 

Voluntary  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  bones  and  are  sometimes 
called  skeletal.  They  consist  of 
masses  of  fibres,  each  fibre  being 
about  1  in.  in  length  and  1  /500th 
in.  in  diameter.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  fibres  are  seen  to  be 
marked  by  alternate  dark  and 
light  markings,  and  this  form  of 
muscle  is  in  consequence  some- 
times termed  "  transversely  stria- 
ted "  muscle.  *  Each  fibre  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sheath,  called  the 
sarcolemma,  inside  which  is  soft 
tissue  possessing  the  power  of  con- 
traction. When  a  muscle  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  nerve  and  contracts,  the 
fibres  become  shorter  and  thicker. 
In  some  animals  and  fishes  certain 
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of  the  muscles  are  red,  due  to  the 
presence  of  haemoglobin  in  their 
contractile  substance. 

Involuntary  muscles'  are  under 
the  control  of  a  different  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  contract  by  an  effort  of 
the  will.  This  type  of  muscle  forms 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
and  is  also  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, uterus,  bladder,  blood-vessels, 
and  other  organs.  The  involuntary 
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muscle  of  the  heart  is  striated,  but 
the  involuntary  muscle  in  other 
parts  does  not  exhibit  striations, 
and  is  termed  "  plain  "  muscle.  It 
is  composed  of  elongated  cells 
about  1 /600th  of  an  in.  long,  each 
with  an  oval  nucleus  and  covered 
with  a  delicate  sheath.  See  Ana- 
tomy ;  Biceps  ;  Face  ;  Jaw  ;  etc. 

Miiscovite.  In  mineralogy, 
name  given  to  a  mineral  of  the 
mica  group.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest varieties  of  mica  (q.v.). 

Muscovy.  Old  name  for  Russia. 
Derived  from  Moscow,  it  means 
the  district  around  that  city,  and 
was  generally  used  for  Russia  until 
well  into  the  18th  cenfcury.  See 
Russia. 

Muscovy  Duck  (Cairina  mos- 
chata).  Species  of  duck,  occur- 
ring naturally  in  Central  and  S. 
America,  but  largely  introduced 
elsewhere  as  an  ornamental  bird 
for  lakes  and  parks.  They  live 
in  the  forest  swamps,  where  they 
nest  in  the  trees,  and  their  food  is 
almost  entirely  vegetable.  The 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  glossy 
purplish  green  on  the  upper  parts, 
with  brownish  black  crested  head, 
neck,  and  under  parts.  The  male 
is  much  larger  than  the  female 


Musculo- Spiral  Nerve.  One 
of  the  main  nerves  of  the  arm.  It 
arises  from  the  brachial  plexus  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  armpit,  winds 
round  behind  the  humerus,  and 
passes  down  to  terminate  in  front 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  dividing  into  the  radial 
and  posterior  interosseous  nerves. 
It  supplies  the  triceps  and  other 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  arm,  and 
is  also  the  nerve  of  sensation  to  the 
back  of  the  arm  and  a  consider- 
able area  of  the 
forearm.  Para- 
lysis  of  the 
musculo  -  spiral 
nerve  produces 
the  condition 
known  as  drop- 
ped wrist.  See 
Arm;  Nerve. 
Mus.  D.  OB 
Mus.  Doc.  Ab- 
breviation for 
doctor  of  music. 

Muses  OK 
M  u  s  A  E.  In 
Greek  mytho- 
logy, the  divin- 
ities who  pre- 
sided over  the 
liberal  arts. 
They  were  sup- 
posed  to  be 
daughters  of 
Zeus,  nymphs 
born  in  Pieria, 
at  the  foot  of 


Tendons 
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Muscle.  Top,  diagrams  showing 
back  and  front  views  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  principal  muscles  of 
the  body  and  their  mode  of  action. 
Below,  magnified  portion  of  muscle 
fibre  showing  nerve  ending 

Mt.  Olympus ;  hence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Pierides.  Mt. 
Helicon  in  Boeotia  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus in  Phocis  were  also  asso- 


Muscovy  Duck.    Tree-nesting  duck, 

found  naturally  in  Central  and  S. 

America 


ciated  with  them.  They  are  the 
companions  of  Apollo,  and  sing 
to  his  lyre. 

The  muses  were  at~fifst  three  in 
number,  and  nine  in  later  legend. 
Their  names  are  :  Clio,  the  muse 
of  history,  represented  sitting  with 
an  open  scroll ;  Euterpe,  the  muse 
of  lyric  poetry,  with  a  flute ; 
Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy  and 
pastoral  poetry,  with  a  comic  mask 
and  a  shepherd's  staff ;  Melpo- 
mene, the  muse  of  tragedy,  with  a 
tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Hercules 
or  a  sword,  and  the  cothurnus ; 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  dancing, 
with  the  lyre  and  plectrum  ;  Erato, 
the  muse  of  love  songs,  with  the 
lyre  ;  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of 
sacred  song,  of  pensive  appearance : 
Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy, 
with  a  staff,  pointing  to  a  globe  ; 
Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry, 
with  tablet  and  stylus.  The 
Roman  nymphs  Camenae  or  Cas- 
menae  Avere  identified  with  the 
muses.  See  Calliope ;  Clio;  etc. 

Musette.  (1)  Musical  instru- 
ment of  the  bagpipe  class.  It  was 
popular  in  France  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  (2)  A  small  haut- 
boy, whose  tone  resembles  that  of 
the  melody  pipe  of  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  (3)  A  pas'toral  dance 
in  duple  or  triple  time.  The  suites 
of  the  18th  century  sometimes 
contain  musette  airs,  alternating 
with  the  gavottes. 

Museum  (Gr.  mouseion,  the 
seat  of  the  muses).  Repository  for 
the  preservation  and  exhibition  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  an- 
tiquity, science,  and  art,  also  ap- 
plied to  the  collection  itsslf. 

Museums  are  comparatively  mo- 
dern institutions,  few  going  back 
to  the  18th  century.  In  classical 
times  museums  in  the  modern 
sense  were  unknown,  the  museum 
of  Alexandria,  founded  about  280 
B.C.,  being  a  university  building, 
although  it  probably  contained 
collections  of  all  kinds.  The  ex- 
tensive collection  of  objects  of  art 
and  curiosities  is  not  recorded  till 
after  the  Renaissance.  These  early 
collections  were  known  as  cabinets 
of  rare  and  curious  objects,  cabineta 
of  medals,  etc.  Probably  the  earliest 
was  the  collection  of  natural  history 
objects- made  by  Georg  Agricola. 

The  oldest  surviving  museum 
established  on  a  sound  basis  is  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  (q.v.)  at 
Oxford.  Francis  Bacon  in  his  New 
Atlantis  elaborated  the  idea  of  a 
great  national  museum  of  science 
and  art.  The  first  great  and 
typical  museum,  apart  from  the 
Ashmolean,  which  at  first  was  com- 
paratively small,  was  the  British 
Museum,  founded  in  1753.  Im- 
portant early  museums  formed  by 
private  individuals  were  Sir  Hans 
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.    museum.    How     till-     I 

Mil-emu  ;    Sir     A-^htori     L«-\, 

t  In-  late  I  si  \\  century,  probably  i  he 

funnecl  by  a  single  person, 

•i.U  owned  by  James  Park- 

:md    tinully    dispersed    by 

in.  in. 11    in    1806.      A  number  of 

mu.-ctirns,  especially  some  of  the 

.mil   more  important,  were 

:  originally  from  collections 

f>.iinr<l  by  piinces,  nobles,  etc. 

<•  tire  luiiiuTous  varieties  of 
museums,  and  these  can  be  d.(--i 
ti<  (I  in  several  ways.  A  very  broad 
dilTeicnce  lies  in  the  bodies  main- 
t  hem,  as  national  museums, 
which  arc  maintained  by  the  state 
.ni.l  situated  usually  in  the  capital ; 
provincial  or  municipal  museums, 
maintained  out  of  the  rates; 
mus'-ums  of  a  semi-public  nature, 
maintained  hy  universities,  socie- 
ties, and  schools ;  and  lastly  private 
museums,  maintained  by  piivuto 
individuals,  and  sometimes  open  to 
the  public,  as  the  King  John's 
House  Museum,  Rushmore,  or 
the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical 
M  useum,London.  Private  museums 
usually  tend  to  become  public 
museums.  The  sacristies  of  some 
!  foreign  cathedrals  are  often  shown 
]  as  museums,  and  contain  eccles- 
il  objects,  and  sometimes 
other  specimens. 

Art  and  Science  Collections 

Museums  may  also  be  classified 
•  ling  to  the  contents  and  the 
ideas  underlying  their  arrange- 
ment. They  are  generally  differ- 
entiated into  art  and  science 
museums,  and  the  varieties  may  be 
such  as  comparative  anatomy 
(Royal  College  of  Surgeons), 
botany  (Kew),  geology  (London 
and  Berlin),  eastern  religions  (Gui- 
met,  Paris),  furniture  (Geffryo 
.Museum,  London),  history  of 
London  (London  and  Guildhall 
Museums),  the  evolution  of  man- 
made  objects  (Pitt-Rivers,  Oxford), 
folklore  (Musee  de  Folklore,  Ant- 
werp), folk  or  open-air  museums 
(SUansen,  Stockholm),  war  rnu- 
M-iims,  museums  of  archaeology, 
shipping,  whaling,  etc. 

A  very  distinct  type  ot  museum 
is  that  which  illustrates  and  com- 
memorates the  life  and  work  of 
a  person,  the  museum  building 
being  usually  the  house  of,  or 
intimately  connected  with,  the 
person  commemorated,  as  the 
Shakespeare  museum  (Stratford- 
on-Avon),  Dickens  (Portsmouth), 
Borrow  (Norwich),  Wm.  Wilber- 
force  (Hull),  Diirer  (Nuremberg); 
Beethoven  (Bonn), .  Michelangelo 
(Florence),  etc. 

The  main  functions  of  a  museum 
are  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  specimens  and  data,  which  help 
to  widen  knowledge  by  the  investi- 
gations of  experts,  and  the  educa- 


tion an  '  in  1 1  ii.  i  !•  .11  of  visitors  and 
students  liy  its  e\lii!.its  and  the 
method  of  display.  Some  niu--un.- 
now  have  a  special  |>..rtion  set 
aside  for  children  ;  in  the  U.S.A. 
there  is  a  special  children's  mus- 
eum. The  functions  of  a  local  mus- 
eum should  be  to  centralize  mainly 
on  the  history,  natural  history, 
archaeology,  etc.,  of  the  locality. 

Open  Air  Museum* 
Most  museums  arrange  their 
exhibits  to  illustrate  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  e.g.  to  show 
the  types  of  British  sea-birds,  the 
ceramic  art  of  China,  the  evolutions 
of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
distributions  of  the  various  tyjrea, 
etc.  A  form  of  exhibit  common  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  Is  the  re- 
construction of  interiors  of  rooms, 
to  show  the  different  types  of  build- 
ing, architecture,  furniture,  and 
modes  of  living  at  different  periods 
and  in  various  districts.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  in  this  direction 
are  the  museums  at  Zurich,  Munich, 
Amsterdam,  Stockholm,  Chris- 
tian ia,  etc.  A  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  is  the  idea 
first  started  by  Dr.  A.  Hazelius,  at 
Stockholm,  of  an  open-air  museum, 
now  part  of  the  Northern  Museum, 
and  known  as  Skansen.  In  this  way 
national  or  local  life  and  history 
Is  exhibited  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  with  whole  buildings  pre- 
served and  suitably  fitted  up  and 
furnished,  as  well  as  other  out-of- 
door  objects,  with  al«o  exhibitions 
of  folk  dances,  games,  and  other 
pastimes  of  former  days.  This  type 
of  museum  arrangement  Is  common 
in  Scandinavia.  a.  R.  cariine 

Bibliography.  Methods  of  Social 
Reform,  Prof.  S.  Jevons,  1883  ; 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  T. 
Greenwood,  1888 ;  Essays  on 
Museums,  W.  H.  Flower,  1898; 
Museums,  Their  History  and  Use,  3 
vols.,  D.  Murray, 1904  ;  The  Museum, 
M.  T.  Jackson,  1917  ;  The  Museums 
Journal,  and  guide  books  and  reports 
of  the  various  museums. 

Musgu  Country.  Former  dist. 
of  Central  Africa,  bordering  on 
Bornu  and  Baghirmi.  It  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Cnad 
between  the  Logone  and  Shari 
rivers.  The  Mosgu  people  are 
fishers  and  tillers  of  the  ground. 
See  Africa. 

Mush  OR  MOUSH.  Town  of  Ar- 
menia. Situated  near  the  Murad 
Su  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is 
about  80  m.  S.  of  Erzerum,  or  40 
m.  W.  of  Lake  Van.  Before  the 
Great  War  it  was  the  natural  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  of  a  wide  district, 
and  contained  several  mosques  and 
churches.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  R.C. 
and  of  a  Gregorian  bishop.  Largely 
peopled  by  Armenians,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  prosperous 


Armenian  villages.  In  July,  1015, 
the  Turks,  having  massacred  the 
Armenians  in  the  neighbourhood, 
took  Mush  after  heavy  fighting  in 
the  streets.  Much  of  the  town  WM 
reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  surviving 
Armenians  were  slaughtered  or  de- 
ported. The  Russians  drove  the 
Turks  out  of  it  on  Feb.  19,  1916, 
but  had  to  evacuate  it  temporarily 
in  Aug.,  1916,  and  finally  aban- 
doned it  in  the  winter  of  1917- 
18,  when  the  Turks  reoccupied  it. 
Pop.  (before  the  war)  30,000. 

Mushaidie,  BATTLE  OF.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  Turks, 
Mar.  14-15,  1917.  Mushaidie,  a 
village  20  m.  N.  of  Bagdad,  Meso- 
potamia, which  gives  its  name  to 
the  battle,  is  situate  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Tigris,  on  its 
right  bank.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Bagdad  rly.  After  the  fall  of  Bag- 
dad (?.«.),  on  Mar.  11,  1917,  Maude 
sent  a  force  along  the  Tigris  to  cut 
off  the  retreating  Turks.  The  Indo- 
British  cavalry  belonging  to  it  in 
less  than  24  hours  reached  a  point 
•30  m.  from  Bagdad,  and,  assisted 
by  British  gunboats  in  the  river, 
soon  had  the  Turks  cut  off. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  infantry 
were  following  the  Turks  as  they 
retreated  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  The  latter  put  up  a 
series  of  stubborn  fights,  and  the 
British  had  to  storm  a  succession 
of  ridges,  including  that  known  as 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill.  On  the  14th  the 
infantry  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Mushaidie  station,  and  heavy 
fighting  ensued.  The  battle  ended 
at  3  a.m.  on  the  15th,  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Turks,  and 
allowed  Maude  to  push  rapidly  on 
to  Samarra.  See  Mesopotamia, 
Conquest  of. 

Mushki  OB  MUSKI.  Ancient 
people  of  Aryan  relationship  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Moschi  of  Greek 
writers,  they  inhabited  Mushku, 
the  Biblical  Meshech  (Ezek.  32). 
They  came  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  Hittites  and  Assyrians 
about  1200  B.C.,  but  were  succes- 
sively subdued  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
I,  Ashurnatsirpal,  and  Sargon,  who 
in  709  defeated  their  king,  Mita.  a 
name  perpetuated  in  the  Midas  of 
later  Phrygian  historv. 

Mushroom  (Psalliota  campes- 
tris).  Black-spored  fungus  of  the 
order  Agaricineae.  A  native  of 
Britain  and  the  temperate  por- 
tions of  Europe,  it  occurs  pro- 
fusely in  pastures  where  horses 
have  grazed,  their  manure  afford- 
ing the  most  favourable  pabulum 
for  the  plant.  What  is  known  as 
the  mushroom  is  only  the  spore- 
bearing  organ  or  fruit  of  the  fun- 
gus, the  vegetative  portion  h'ving 
in  the  ground  as  a  ramification  of 
white  cottony  filaments  (mycelium), 
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thriving  as  a  saprophyte  upon 
organic  waste.  At  certain  points 
upon  the  mycelium  swellings  are 
produced,  which  develop  into 
small  sporophores  enclosed  in  a 
universal  wrapper  (volva). 

The  old  idea  that  mushroon? J  are 
formed  in  a  night  has  no  founda- 
tion, for  the  process  may  take 
many  months.  Under  favourable 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture 
a  rapid  expansion  of  the  cell  struc- 
ture takes  place,  similar  to  what 
occurs  when  a  dry  bath  sponge  is 
dipped  into  water.  The  sporophore 
bursts  through  the  earth,  ruptures 
the  volva,  and  the  upper  part  (cap 
or  pileus)  expands  in  umbrella 
form.  Under  the  cap  thin  plates 
set  edgewise  radiate  from  the  stalk, 
and  on  these  the  microscopical 
spores  are  produced  in  sets  of  four, 
aggregating  millions.  The  com- 
moner horse-mushroom  (P.  arven- 
sis)  agrees  with  P.  campestris  in 
most  points,  but  is  much  larger  and 
more  strongly  flavoured  than  the 
latter  variety. 

The  cap  of  the  common  mush- 
room is  white  and  silky,  at  first 
hemispheric,  then  flat,  from  3  to  5 
ins.  across.  The  plates  or  gills,  which 
are  at  first  salmon-pink,  become 
dark  umber  as  the  spores  ripen.  It 
appears  in  nature  from  May  to  De- 
cember, but,  cultivated  in  specially 
prepared  beds,  where  the  proper 
temperature  and  humidity  are 
.maintained,  it  may  be  obtained  at 
all  seasons.  For  this  purpose  caves, 
cellars,  railway  arches,  and  disused 
tunnels  have  been  utilised  ;  more 
commonly  they  are  grown  in 
special  houses,  or  in  covered  beds 
outside.  These  are  prepared  from 
fresh  stable  manure,  turned  and 
loosened  daily  until  the  fiercest 
heat  of  fermentation  has  escaped  ; 
then  it  is  packed  firmly  to  a  depth 
of  about  a  foot  on  a  firm  dry  base, 
and  boards  on  edge  are  fixed  along 
each  side  to  prevent  loss  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

When  the  temperature  has 
dropped  to  80°  or  so,  the  bed  may 
be  impregnated  by  pressing  in 
pieces  of  an  old  mushroom-bed  or 
of  the  so-called  mushroom-spawn 
sold  by  nurserymen.  These  bricks 
are  permeated  by  the  mycelium  in  a 
dry  and  therefore  resting  condition ; 
they  should  be  broken  into  pieces 
about  1  in.  square,  and  dotted  all 
over  the  bed  about  4  ins.  apart.  The 
bed  should  then  be  evenly  coated 
with  finely  sifted  loam  to  a  depth 
of  an  inch,  and  beaten  firm.  A 
covering  of  Utter  will  help  to  re- 
tain moisture  and  an  equable  tem- 
perature, which  ought  not  to  fall 
much  below  50°.  Slight  waterings 
will  be  necessary  occasionally  to 
maintain  moisture,  but  only  tepid 
water  should  be  used. 
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When  the  mushrooms  appear 
they  should  be  gathered  in  the  un- 
expanded  or  "  button  "  stage,  as 
the  flesh  is  quickly  attacked  by  the 
larvae  of  flies,  which  render  them 
unwholesome.  Poisoning  by  eating 
mushrooms  is  due  either  to  these 
being  in  a  decaying  condition,  or  to 
the  appearance  of  definitely  poison- 
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ous  species  in  the  bed  whose  spores 
were  introduced  with  the  manure. 
Numerous  allied  species  of  fungi  are 
equally  good  as  food,  but  cannot 
be  grown  artificially  with  tVie  same 
certainty.  See  Agaric  ;  Blewits  ; 
Fungus ;  Hedgehog  Mushroom ; 
consult  also  Toadstools  and  Mush- 
rooms, E  Step,  1913.  Edward  Step 


MUSIC:      A     FORM     OF     EXPRESSION 

J.  E.   Borland,  Mus.D.,  Musical  Adviser  to  the   L.C.C. 

This  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  on  all  the  important  musical 
instruments,  e.g.  Clarionet ;  Organ  ;  Violin,  and  on  the  musical 
tetms,  e.g.  Counterpoint;  Fugue.  See  also  Harmony  ;  Opera,  and 
articles  on  Beethoven ;  Mendelssohn,  and  other  great  musicians 


Music  has  been  called  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the 
arts— oldest,  because  a  time  is  un- 
imaginable when  men  did  not  use 
vocal  inflexions  for  the  expression 
of  emotion,  or  rhythmic  noises  for 
the  accompaniment  of  bodily 
movements ;  youngest,  because 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  reached  maturity  cen- 
turies before  music  began  to 
emerge  from  its  crude  elementary 
stages  and  to  become  a  real  art  of 
expression.  Inarticulate  song  allied 
itself  with  articulate  language ; 
rhythmic  noises  became  coordinate 
with  vocal  inflexions,  and  with 
their  imitations  upon  instruments 
the  art  of  music  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  evolved. 

Its  history  shows  the  innumer- 
able stages  by  which  man  reduced 
certain  natural  phenomena  to 
obedience,  and  brought  aimless 
noises  into  orderly  control.  Apart 
from  the  human  voice  and  its 
emotional  rise  and  fall  of  pitch, 
with  or  without  definite  language, 
apart  from  the  ordering  of  percus- 
sive sounds  to  satisfy  man's  time- 
sense,  the  laws  of  acoustics  had  to 
be  discovered  empirically,  and  the 
distinctions  between  various  types 
of  vibrating  bodies  had  to  be  learnt, 
before  instrumental  music  could  be 
developed — a  kind  of  music  that, 
while  founded  upon  human  vocal 
effects,  should  transcend  them  in 
compass,  intensity,  and  variety. 

Essentials  Applied  to  Instruments 

Records  of  the  early  develop- 
ments are  wanting,  but  something 
of  the  story  can  be  reconstructed 
by  examining  the  music  of  existing 
primitive  races  and  the  relics  of 
early  instruments.  In  all  instru- 
ments we  find  three  essentials : 
(1)  a  force  to  cause  (2)  the_  vibra- 
tion of  an  elastic  body,  and  (3)  a 
resonator  by  means  of  which  the 
vibrations  are  amplified  and  carried 
to  the  ear.  These  three  essentials 
may  be  called  briefly  the  originator, 
the  vibrator,  and  the  resonator.  In 
flutes,  these  are  the  player's 
breath,  the  air  reed  at  the  mouth- 
hole,  and  the  column  of  air  in  the 


tube ;  in  reed  instruments,  the 
player's  breath,  the  reed,  and  the 
tube  ;  in  trumpets  and  horns,  the 
breath,  the  vibrating  lips,  and  the 
tube  ;  in  bowed  instruments,  the 
friction  of  the  bow,  the  string,  and 
the  body  of  the  instrument ;  in 
harps  and  lyres,  the  plucking  by 
finger  or  plectrum,  the  string,  and 
the  body. 

The  history  of  instrumental  de- 
velopment is  the  story  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  materials 
and  proportions,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  skill  in  control,  aided  by 
mechanical  means  for  securing 
variation  of  pitch.  It  was  a  long 
journey  from  the  lyre  to  the  piano- 
forte, from  the  river-reed  to  the 
organ,  from  the  conch -shell  to  the 
chromatic  trumpet ;  but  the  stages 
are  clear. 

Early  History 

The  story  of  music  itself  is 
equally  long.  Vocal  music  offered 
comparatively  little  difficulty  to 
the  pioneer  as  long  as  melody  only 
was  considered.  It  was  a  develop- 
ment of  speech  inflexion,  as  natural 
as  speech  itself,  but  with  more 
sustained  tone.  Harmony  was  the 
real  problem.  Simple  chords  on  the 
lyre  had  to  suffice  at  first  for  ac- 
companiment, merely  maintaining 
pitch  and  confirming  the  key- 
centre.  They  would  serve  also  to 
emphasise  rhythm  and  mark  off 
the  phrases.  Music  is  a  social  art, 
and  many  voices  can  be  employed 
simultaneously.  But  continuous 
unison  is  tiresome,  while  voices  are 
obviously  not  best  suited  in  pro- 
viding mere  chords  of  accompani- 
ment such  as  the  lyre,  harp,  or  lute 
can  do  better.  From  this  impasse 
grew  polyphony,  voices  used  inde- 
pendently but  in  agreement,  after 
many  centuries  of  painful  ex- 
periment. 

From  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury musicians  were  employed  in 
finding  effective  ways  of  combining 
voices.  The  "  organum "  and 
"  faux  bourdon "  of  the  school- 
men of  England,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  was  less  pleasing  than 
the  simple  rhythmic  strains  of  the 
people  and  of  the  troubadours  and 
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•••s  hut  it  wan  a  necessary 
step  in  tin-  evolution  of  the  art  and 
led  to  the  glorious  era  of  t  lu- 
ll (10th  to  17th  centuries) 
.UK!  (lie  zenith  of  the  fugue  form 
in  (In-  early  18th  century. 

Mi-  ui! iinc,  instrument*  had  Ix-cii 
Mm;  i.-ipiiily.  Viols  were 
perfect  by  1550  ;  wind  instruments 
rntlicr  leas  so,  but  were  very  useful 
fur  contrast.  The  lyre,  dul<  iim-i, 
and  harp  classes  came  under  me- 
cli.-ini<-;il  control  in  the  clavichord, 
spinet,  and  harpsichord  types,  with 
enormously  enhanced  possibilities. 
A  new  problem  presented  itself — 
how  to  make  use  of  these  powers. 
Viols  could  Mi-tain  sounds,  like 
voices ;  could  represent  various 
vocal  pitches  by  their  different 
sizes ;  could  vary  tones  expres- 
sively. What  more  simple  than  to 
make  madrigals  "  apt  for  viols  or 
voices  "  ?  Simple,  yes  ;  but  not 
satisfying  for  long.  Instruments 
ci  HI  hi  do  so  much  more  than 
voices,  and  new  methods  of  use 
must  be  found  to  exhaust  their 
capabilities.  Broken  chords,  scale 
passages,  and  ornaments  of  all 
kinds  were  added  to  the  plainer 
vocal  outlines.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  keyboard  instru- 
ments, which  had  little  power  of 
sustaining  or  varying  the  tone. 
Use  of  Wind  Instruments 

Rather  more  vocal  were  the 
wind  groups,  but  even  these  gradu- 
ally found  their  distinctive  uses  ; 
flutes  for  suavity,  reeds  for  in- 
cisiveness,  brass  for  brilliancy. 
And  so  the  orchestra  was  evolved, 
a  weirdly  unbalanced  mass  in  the 
hands  of  Monte verde  ("  Orfeo", 
1607),  a  thing  of  beauty  with 
Mozart,  an  engine  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  Beethoven.  Monteverde 
gathered  all  the  instruments  he 
could  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  them.  His  successors  wisely 
seized  on  the  strings  as  the  basis, 
the  more  brilliant  violin  family 
soon  supplanting  the  gentle  viols. 

The  less  manageable  wind  instru- 
ments were  thrown  out  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  reintroduced 
on  probation  ;  this  process  can  be 
traced  through  the  scores  of  Lulli, 
Purcell,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Beetho- 
ven's band,  with  amplifications  in 
the  wind  and  percussion  depart- 
ments, remains  the  medium  for  the 
most  modern  orchestral  composers. 
The  greatest  improvements  in  the 
wind  instruments  are  only  about  a 
century  old ;  these  include  the 
addition  of  new  finger  keys  to  the 
woodwind,  to  complete  the  scale 
and  make  quick  passages  more 
manageable,  and  the  additions  of 
pistons  to  horns,  trumpets,  etc.,  to 
make  them  usable  through  all  the 
chromaticism  of  to-day. 
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As  regard*  forms  of  comport  i,m. 
it  has  been  said  above  that  the 
iiiiit.iiiiui  (,f  vocal  forms  was  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Florid  orna- 
mentation had  its  day  and  found 
its  level.  A  new  language  for  in- 
Mnmiental  music  was  found  in  the 
17th  century  in  the  forms  of  tho 
dances,  with  their  contrasts  and 
lialanee  of  phrases  and  keys.  Com- 
bined in  sets  or  suites,  these  dances 
formed  agreeable  works  of  satisfy- 
ing length.  From  tho  movements 
of  the  suites  came  sonata-form  in 
its  various  manifestations,  and 
this  has  been  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
serious  instrumental  music  until 
recently,  including  chamber,  sona- 
tas, duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc., 
concertos  and  symphonies.  A 
great  factor  in  this  development 
was  the  invention  of  the  piano- 
forte in  the  18th  century,  offering 
fuller  tone,  more  varied  expression, 
greater  sustaining  power  and  larger 
compass  than  its  predecessors  of 
the  harpsichord  family. 

Small  Compass  in  Early  Use 

Until  about  1600  the  compass 
of  a  voice  which  was  called  for  by 
composers  was  quite  small,  often 
not  exceeding  an  octave.  The  in- 
vention of  opera  about  that  time 
led  to  a  study  of  the  voice  as  a 
medium  for  display,  and  doubtless 
the  newer  florid  instrumental 
music  had  its  influence  also.  In 
Italy  especially,  the  voice  was 
raised  from  a  mere  speech-medium 
to  an  instrument  of  great  compass 
and  flexibility,  so  much  so  as 
almost  to  lose  sight  of  its  intention 
as  a  vehicle  of  expression. 

For  two  centuries  (1670-1870) 
European  music  was  dominated  by 
two  nationalities — Italian  in  opera, 
and  German  in  instrumental  forms. 
That  period  is  past,  and  there  has 
come  a  healthy  resurgence  of  the 
other  peoples.  The  revival  of  folk- 
song has  been  a  strong  cause  of 
this,  aided  by  the  rise  of  local 
schools.  To-day  each  country  can 
educate  its  own  students,  and  we 
see  the  result  in  the  groups  of 
young  composers  now  occupying 
the  field,  from  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Hol- 
land, the  Czecho-Slovak  countries, 
America,  and  the  British  Empire. 
British  growth  in  this  respect  is 
remarkable:  whereas  in  1821, that 
country  had  Bishop  and  a  few 
church  composers  and  ballad 
writers  to  show  against  such  names 
as  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  she 
has  now  had  ~X)  years  of  "  Renais- 
sance "  which  have  gone  far  to 
compensate  for  her  loss  when  Pur- 
cell  died  and  the  Italian  opera  and 
Handel  began  their  domination. 

COLOUR  Music.  A  possible  con- 
nexion between  colour  and  music, 
based  on  the  physical  origin  of  both 
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from  vibration,  has  long  fascinated 
certain  minds,  notwithstanding 
that  the  two  phenomena  stand  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  vibrational 
gamut,  the  vibrations  being  only  a 
few  thousands  for  music  at  it*  high- 
est, and  trillions  in  the  case  of 
colours.  Instruments  played  from 
a  keyboard  have  been  invented 
(e.g.  the  colour-organ,  by  A.  Wal- 
lace Rimington,  and  the  tastiera 
per  luce  forScriabin's  Prometheus), 
the  various  tints  being  projected 
on  a  white  screen.  Red  is  chosen 
arbitrarily  to  represent  the  note 
middle  C,  from  which  other  tints 
arc  arranged  in  order.  Interesting 
as  these  experiments  may  be,  they 
have  failed  so  far  to  demonstrate 
an  intimate  connexion  between 
colour  on  the  one  hand  and  melody 
or  harmony  on  the  other,  especially 
as  there  is  no  possibility  of  securing 
these  musical  effects  due  to  the 
different  pitch  of  the  various  oc- 
taves, the  colours  above  and  below 
the  spectrum  not  being  perceptible 
to  the  human  eye.  The  association 
of  a  particular  colour  with  a  given 
object  is  termed  photism.  There 
are  photisms  not  only  of  musical 
sounds,  but  of  numbers,  of  names, 
of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  but  they 
seem  to  be  individual  and  not  gen- 
eral, as  they  vary  in  different  cases. 
See  Music :  Its  Laws  and  Evolu- 
tion, Jules  Combarieu,  Eng.  trans. 
1910;  Colour  Music,  A.  Wallace 
Rimington,  1912. 

Music  OF  THE  MASS.  From 
earliest  centuries  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  some  form 
of  singing  has  been  employed, 
varying  from  monotone  with  slight 
inflections,  through  inflected  mono- 
tone of  a  more  elaborate  type,  to 
the  polyphonic  music  of  the  15th 
and  later  centuries.  The  portions 
of  the  Mass  which  were  chiefly 
chosen  for  musical  treatment  were 
the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus, 
Benedictus  and  the  Agnus  DeL 
Polyphonic  Mass  Setting! 

In  these  polyphonic  settings  a> 
plainsong  melody  was  chosen  and 
other  voice  parts  were  woven 
around  it,  in  number  from  2  to  12, 
and  even  more ;  sometimes  the 
melody  was  a  secular  one,  and 
this  led  to  levity  when  irreverent 
choirincn  substituted  the  original 
words  of  a  love  song  or  drinking 
song  for  the  Latin  words  of  the 
Mass.  Occasionally  a  composer 
provided  his  own  Canto  fermo,  and 
treated  it  in  the  same  way  by  the 
addition  of  cleverly  interwoven 
vocal  parts.  Composers  of  the  poly- 
phonic Mass,  whose  names  may  be 
used  as  links  for  further  reference, 
include  Dufay,  Dunstable,  Bin- 
chois,  Morales,  Van  Rore,  Gou- 
dimel,  Willaert,  Palestrina,  Vit- 
toria,  Gabrieli,  Orlando  Lassus, 
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William  Byrd,  and  Gregorio  Alle- 
gri,  with  whom  the  polyphonic 
school  practically  died  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

In  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  we  have  as  musical  land- 
marks the  Masses  of  Bach,  and  the 
beautiful  but  not  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical compositions  of  the  Italian 
and  Viennese  schools,  including 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Schubert. 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  1823,  may 
be  reckoned  the  culmination  of 
this  type.  During  the  later  part  of 
the  19th  century  and  continuing 
into  the  20th,  there  has  been  a 
steady  revival  of  interest  in  poly- 
phonic music,  and  reprints  of  the 
finest  examples  have  been  made, 
helping  to  redeem  the  cult  of  this 
music  from  the  antiquarian  atmo- 
sphere which  had  hitherto  sur- 
rounded it. 

Bibliography.  The  Evolution  of 
the  Art  of  Music,  C.  H.  H.  Parry, 
1896  ;  A  Handbook  of  Musical  His- 
tory and  Bibliography,  J.  E.  Mat- 
thew, 1 898  ;  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  G.  Grove,  1904  ;  The 
Growth  and  Development  of  Music, 
E.  Dickinson,  1906  ;  Style  in  Mu- 
sical Art,  C.  H.  H.  Parry,  1911. 

Music,  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  OF. 
Founded  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London,  Sept.,  1880,  for  the 
provision  of  sound  tuition  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  for  professional 
and  amateur  students.  A  beginning 
was  made  in  a  warehouse  in  Alder- 
manbury,  with  62  students  and  29 
professors.  In  1887  a  new  building 
was  opened  in  Tallis  Street,  Black- 
friars,  E.G.,  and  this  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  1898.  A  full  professional 
curriculum  is  provided,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  amateur  culture 
in  single  subjects.  The  students  in 
1921  numbered  more  than  3,000. 

Music,  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF. 
London  school  for  musical  training, 
the  oldest  in  the  metropolis.  It 
was  founded  in  1822,  with  George 
IV  as  chief  patron,  and  Lord 
Burghersh,  afterwards  earl  of 
Westmorland,  as  chairman.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  forty  boys  and 
forty  girls,  all  resident,  and  the 
academy  was  opened  March  24, 
1823,  with  a  staff  of  about  40 
professors. 

The  old  houses  in  Tenterden 
Street,  Hamover  Square,  becoming 
outgrown,  a  site  was  secured  on  the 
edge  of  Regent's  Park,  and  a  splen- 
did building  erected  in  1911,  fully 
equipped  with  a  fine  concert  hall 
and  teaching  rooms  of  all  kinds. 
The  roval  academy  of  music  gives 
diplomas  of  F.R.A.M.,  A.R.A.M., 
and  L.R.A.M.,  and  joins  the  royal 
college  of  music  in  an  associated 
board  for  local  and  school  examina- 
tions throughout  the  Empire.  The 
address  is  York  Gate,  Marylebone 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


There  was  an  earlier  society 
bearing  this  name,  founded  by 
subscription  in  1720  to  guarantee 
performances  of  Italian  Opera  in 
London.  From  1720-28,  operas 
by  Buononcini,  Ariosti,  Handel, 
Scarlatti,  and  others  were  pro- 
duced with  varying  success,  but 
the  season  1727-28  was  a  financial 
failure  and  the  academy  came  to 
an  end. 

Music,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF.  As- 
sociation in  London  for  the  en- 
couragement of  musical  study. 
The  successor  of  the  national 
training  school  for  music,  it  was 
founded  by  King  Edward,  then 
prince  of  Wales,  in  1882,  was  in- 
corporated by  Royal  Charter, 
May  23,  1883,  and  governed  by  a 
council. 

Beginning  with  50  scholars  and 
42  paying  pupils,  the  numbers  on 
the  roll  grew  rapidly,  and  the  old 
building  of  the  national  training 
school  became  inadequate.  A  new 
building,  the  gift  of  Samson  Fox, 
was  opened  in  Prince  Consort  Road, 
S.W.,  in  1894,  and  to  it  was  added 
in  1901  a  fine  concert  hall.  The 
college  owns  the  valuable  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
which  was  disbanded  in  1882,  the 
library  of  the  concerts  of  antierit 
music — presented  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria—and the  Donaldson  Museum 
(1894)  of  old  and  rare  musical  in- 
struments. The  curriculum  in- 
cludes all  subjects  necessary  for 
complete  education  in  every  branch 
of  music,  and  the  average  course 
covers  three  or  four  years. 

Musical  Box.  Instrument  pro- 
ducing music  by  mechanical  means. 
Clock-work,  driven  by  a  spring, 


Musical  Box  opened,  showing  comb  and  barrel  actuated 
by  the  clock-work  on  left 


moves  a  cylinder  from  which  pins 
project  at  proper  positions,  and 
strike  the  ends  of  steel  vibrators 
tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale,  the 
vibrators  and  the  continuous  steel 
plate  from  which  they  are  cut,  and 
which  gives  them  resonance,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  graduated  comb. 
Mechanical  musical  toys  of  great 
ingenuity  were  made  as  early  as 
the  15th  century,  especially  in  the 


Netherlands  ;  in  their  present  form 
they  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  and  are  still 
chiefly  produced  in  Switzerland, 
the  country  of  their  origin.  Some 
of  the  larger  specimen.?  contain  as 
many  as  36  tunes  on  one  barrel, 
and  allow  of  exchanging  barrels. 

Musical  Festival.  Music-mak- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  the  concerts 
being  generally  spread  over  more 
than  one  day.  In  England  the 
oldest  is  The  Three  Choirs'  Festival 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford,  founded  in  1724,  and 
held  annually  in  the  above  cities 
in  rotation.  Other  important  festi- 
vals, held  mostly  at  triennial 
periods,  were  Birmingham,  1768 ; 
Norwich,  1824;  Leeds,  1858; 
Bristol,  1878  ;  Cardiff,  1892  ;  and 
Sheffield,  1895.  Festivals  aim  not 
only  at  the  performance  of  stan- 
dard works  of  known  popularity, 
but  also  at  the  encouragement  of 
British  art,  by  commissioning 
native  compositions,  and  occasion- 
ally of  foreign  works,  as  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah,  Gounod's  Redemp- 
tion, and  Dvorak's  Spectre's 
Bride,  etc.  Amongst  the  chief 
British  composers  whose  works 
have  been  given  are  Sullivan, 
Stanford,  Parry,  Mackenzie,  Elgar, 
and  Cowen.  The  Handel  Festival 
at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  Sydenharn, 
founded  in  1857  and  held  trienni- 
ally,  is  devoted  solely  to  music  by 
Handel. 

A  development  of  the  musical 
festiva'.  has  been  the  music  com- 
petition festival  founded  on  the 
lines  of  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod.  The 
largest  of  these  are  the  Stratford 
and  E.  London,  founded  1882,  the 
.  Westmorland, 

1885.  and  the  Lon- 
don, 1905.  The 
competitions  are 
choral,  vocal,  and 
instrumental, 
and  the  scheme 
includes  public 
concerts  by  the 
prize  winners. 

Musical 
Glasses.  Musical 
instrument,  c  o  n- 
sisting  of  a  set  of 
glasses  tuned  by 
having  water 
poured  into  them, 
and  played  with 


the  fingers.   It  is  more  often  known 
as  the  Harmonica  (q.v. ). 

Musical  Terms.  Terms  used  to 
indicate  the  various  means  by 
which  a  composer  shows  the  pre- 
cise character  of  a  musical  work. 
They  fall  into  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  nature  and  signifi- 
cation. The  first  has  to  do  with 
notation,  e.g.  staff,  clef,  notes,  rests, 
bars,  sharps,  flats,  etc.,  and  covers 
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pit.  h,    time,    uiul    rhythm.       The 
iss  emlirocei  terms  refer- 
ring to  the  pace  of  the  music,  such  as 
allegro,  moderato,  andante,  etc.,  of 
r«|ii.il  importance  being  those  of  the 
third  el;issntTefiiiiu  sty  If.  phrasing, 
and  expression,  such  as  animato, 
•,    In  ill. into,   and  the   like. 
The  ilyn.-imic   class  is  concerned 

with  tin-  \,in..u>  decrees  c! 
rci|iiirc(l,  such  as  p.  (piano  --  soft), 
f.  (forU'=loud),  crescendo  (increas- 
iimiiiiieiulo  (lessening),  etc. 
'f  these  terms  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  the  first  class, 
l>e  qualified  by  additional 
trims,  such  as  un  poco  =  a  little 
(un  poco  animato  =  rather  ani- 
m.iticl),  or  non  troppo  =  not  too 
niurh  (non  troppo  allegro  = 
not  too  fast).  Then  come  the 
names  of  voices,  instruments,  etc., 
;iiiil  next  the  terms  used  in  respect 
to  mdody  and  harmony,  such  as 
scale,  interval,  consonance,  dis- 
sonance, etc.  Lastly,  there  are 
purely  mechanical  directions,  e.g. 
volti  subito  =  turn  over  the  page 
quickly,  da  capo  .=  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  so  on. 

The  usual  language  employed  is 
Italian,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  me- 
dieval days  the  great  centres  of 
musical  instruction  were  in  Italy. 
The  words  indicating  style,  pace, 
etc.,  were  naturally  those  in  every- 
day use,  but  they  became  con- 
ventionalised. Thus  allegro  (gay) 
now  equals  quick,  and  andante 
(going  or  moving)  equals  slow.  For 
over  a  century  composers  have 
shown  an  increasing  inclination  to 
use  their  own  language.  See  A  Con- 
cise Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 
F.  Niecks,  1884;  Dictionary  of 
Foreign  Musical  Terms,  T.  S. 
Wotton,  1907. 

Music  and  Dancing  Licences. 
( Mlieial  authorisation  issued  by  the 
county  councils,  without  which  no 
house  may  be  kept  for  public  danc- 
ing, music,  or  similar  public  enter- 
tainment. The  governing  statute 
in  this  matter  before  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
was  the  Public  Entertainment  Act 
of  1751,  which  enacted  that  any 
house  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  within  20  m. 
thereof  providing  such  public  en- 
tertainment without  a  licence  from 
the  justices  should  be  deemed  a 
disorderly  house. 

The  licensing  committees  meet 
annually  in  November,  and  may 
impose  any  conditions  they  deem 
proper,  while  the  buildings  must 
conform  to  structural  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Metropolis  Man- 
agement and  Buildings  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1878.  Elsewhere  in 
England  and  Wales  music-halls, 
etc..  are  regulated  by  various  local 
Acts  somewhat  similarly,  while 
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Music  Hall.     Interior  of  Weston's  Music  Hall,  High  Holborn,  predecessor  ot 
the  Royal  Holborn,  from  a  print  about  1865.     Refreshments  were  served  at 
the  tables,  while  the  chairman  and  his  circle  of  "  gilded  youth "  sat  im- 
mediately before  the  stage  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  orchestra 


under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  Part  3,  an 
adoptive  measure,  no  house  or 
garden,  whether  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  or  not,  may  be  kept 
for  public  dancing,  music,  or 
similar  public  entertainment  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  justices 
having  power  to  grant  licences  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  See 
Licensing  Laws  ;  Liquor  Control. 

Music  Hall.  Place  of  amuse- 
ment licensed  for  the  performance 
of  music,  dancing,  and  varied 
public  entertainment.  It  is  thus 
distinct  from  a  theatre,  primarily 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of 
stage  plays.  The  variety  entertain- 
ment of  the  music  hall  is  a  natural 
development  of  the  informal 
smoking  concert,  performers  at 
which  were  regular  frequenters  of 
the  tavern.  The  licensee  of  the 
premises  next  engaged  professional 
singers  and,  making  no  charge  for 
admission,  recouped  himself  by  the 
sale  of  refreshments  to  members 
of  the  audience  between  the  items 
on  the  programme,  which  were 
announced  by  a  chairman. 

Saloon  theatres  attached  to  the 
larger  taverns  were  the  next  stage, 
being  licensed  by  the  magistrates 
and  permitted  to  charge  for  admis- 
sion to  the  entertainment,  which 
steadily  encroached  further  upon 
the  privileges  claimed  by  the 
lessees  of  the  patent  theatres.  In 
1834  a  performance  of  Othello  at 
the  Britannia,  Hoxton,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  producer 
and  performers  were  fined,  but  the 
consequent  agitation  led  to  the 
abolition  by  Parliament  of  the 
patents,  and  to  competition  whole- 
some in  its  effect  upon  theatres 
and  music  halls  alike. 


The  first  music  hall  of  the 
modern  type  was  the  Canterbury 
in  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
opened  1849.  It  achieved  immense 
popularity  under  the  management 
of  Charles  Morton,  who  afterwards 
built  the  Oxford  Music  Hall  in 
Oxford  Street,  opened  in  Jan., 
1893,  and  brought  success  to  the 
Palace  theatre  which,  having  failed 
as  an  opera  house,  was  devoted  to 
variety  entertainment  in  Dec.  of 
the  same  year.  The  Alhambra 
theatre  in  Leicester  Square  was 
built  in  1854  and,  failing  as  The 
Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  as 
which  it  was  designed  to  rival  the 
Polytechnic,  was  converted  into  a 
music  hall  in  1857.  The  original 
structure  was  burnt  down  in  1882, 
and  the  present  Alhambra  was 
opened  Dec.  3,  1883.  The  Empire, 
Leicester  Square,  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  Savile  House,  once  a 
royal  residence,  later  an  exhibition 
gallery  and  then  a  cafe-chantant. 
It  was  opened  in  1887  as  a  vaude- 
ville theatre  with  comic  operas  and 
burlesques,  but  soon  was  devoted 
to  variety. 

Musicians'  Company,  THE. 
London  city  livery  company.  It 
originated  from  a  Society  of  Min- 
strels, was  first 
incorporated 
April  24,  1473, 
reconstituted 
JulyS,  1604,  and 
included  danc- 
ing within  its 
province.  Claim- 
ing to  be  the  only 
Musicians'  city  company 
Company  arms  which  retains  a 
professional  character,  its  corporate 
income  is  £425  ;  trust  income,  £140. 
Office,  16,  Berners  Street,  W 
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Musk  (Mimulus  moschatus). 
Perennial  herb  of  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaceae.  A  native  of  N. 
America,  its  juicy  underground 
stems  creep  extensively  in  moist 
soil.  The  above-ground  branches 
and  the  thin,  opposite,  oblong 
leaves  are  densely  coated  with  soft 
clammy  hairs  which  exhale  the 
musky  odour  to  which  the  name 
is  due.  The  yellow  tubular  flowers 
have  five  lobes,  and  the  stigma  has 
two  lobes,  which  are  irritable  and 
close  together  on  being  touched. 
Musk,  which  was  introduced  to 
Britain  in  1826,  is  a  favourite  pot 
plant,  easily  raised  from  the 
minute  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the 
numerous  underground  stems.  It 
requires  frequent,  copious  water- 
ings. Harrison's  musk  is  a  larger, 
cultivated  form.  See  Mimulus. 

Musk.  Dried  secretion  from 
certain  glands  of  the  male  musk 
deer  (Moschus  moschiferus).  Its 
natural  purpose  appears  to  be  for 
the  attraction  of  the  female.  It  has 
been  long  in  request  both  as  a 
medicine  and  a  perfume — the 
former  as  a  stimulant  affecting  the 
circulation,  and  as  an  antispas- 
modic.  Aa  imported  'it  forms  soft, 
greasy  lumps  of  a  red-brown  tint, 
giving  out  the  strong,  peculiar 
odour  always  associated  with  the 
name.  It  can  be  dissolved  in  ether. 
Like  civet,  it  forms  the  basis  of 
many  choice  perfumes  ;  and  in  its 
natural  condition  is  probably  the 
most  enduring  of  all  odours — so 
long  as  the  substance  remains,  the 
odour  suffers  no  diminution.  When 
newly  extracted  from  the  deer, 
however,  it  is  more  repulsive  than 
attractive. 

Musk  Deer  (Moschus  moschi- 
ferus).  Small  species  of  deer  found 
among  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia.  Usually  found  in  pairs,  never 
congregating  in  herds,  it  is  about 
20  his.  high,  has  a  greyish-brown 


Musk  Deei.     Young  temale  of  the 
Central  Asian  species  o!  deer 

W.  S.  Berridge.  F.Z.S. 


pelf,  and  in  certain  anatomical 
features  approaches  the  antelope. 
Neither  the  male  nor  the  female  has 
antlers.  The  upper  canine  teeth  of 
the  male  are  about  3  ins.  long,  and 
project  as  conspicuous  tusks.  It  is 
much  hunted  for  the  valuable 
musk,  secreted  by  an  abdominal 
gland  and  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
many  costly  perfumes. 

Muskegon.  City  of  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Muskegon 
co.  Situated  along  Muskegon  Lake, 
through  which  the  Muskegon  river 
enters  Lake  Michigan,  39  m.  N.W. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  it  is  served  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  other  rlys., 
and  by  steamers  plying  to  Chicago 
and  other  ports.  Muskegon  has  a 
good  harbour,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  lumber,  fruit,  and 
garden  produce  are  exported. 
Manufactures  include  pianos,  fur- 
niture, refrigerators,  paper,  and 
knitted  goods.  Settled  in  1834, 
Muskegon  was  incorporated  in 
1861,  and  became  a  city  in  1870. 
Pop.  36,000. 

Musket.  General  term  for  any 
form  of  smoothbore  firearm  used 
by  a  foot  soldier.  Muskets  may  be 
muzzleloaders  or  breechloaders, 
fired  by  the  percussion  system  or 
by  a  flint,  or  by  the  application  of 
a  match  to  powder  in  the  pan, 
hence  the  terms  percussion  musket, 
flint  musket,  matchlock.  The  har- 
quebus, snaphaunce,  caliver,  fusil, 
and  carbine  were  in  all  essentials 
muskets  As  late  as  1867  the 
troops  in  India  had  seven  different 
kinds  of  smoothbore  firearms,  viz. 
two  muskets,  four  carbines,  and  a 
fusil  for  Serjeants.  The  fusil  used 
the  musket  ammunition,  but  was 
one  pound  lighter  to  carry.  The 
so-called  carbines  were  of  the  same 
calibre  of  the  fusil  and  about  the 
same  weight.  The  official  manual 
on  shooting  is  still  called  Musketry 
Regulations.  See  Brown  Bess  ; 
Firearms  ;  Flintlock  ;  Fusil ;  Guns ; 
Matchlock;  Rifle. 

Musketry.  Art  of  shooting  with 
portable  firearms  in  general,  and 
with  the  military  rifle  hi  particular. 
Accuracy  of  small-arm  fire  as  a 
factor  of  military  importance  has 
been  a  gradual  development  of 
organized  warfare.  It  probably 
attained  its  zenith  in  the  South 
African  War,  where  accurate  long 
range  rifle  fire  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  that  in  many  quarters 
the  view  was  held  that  infantry 
would  never  again  be  able  to  ap- 
proach closely  to  the  opposing 
forces.  This  led  to  every  endeavour 
being  made  to  train  British  infan- 
try to  become  expert  shots  at  all 
ranges  as  well  as  attaining  a  great 
proficiency  in  rapidity  of  fire.  As  a 
corollary,  musketry  was  practically 
taught  for  the  prone  position. 


The  German  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  fostered  rapidity  of  fire 
rather  than*  accuracy  for  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  troops.  This  sys- 
tem developed  firing  from  the  hip, 
standing  or  kneeling  positions,  as  of 
at  least  equal  value  to  the  prone 
position,  the  troops  actually  firing 
whilst  advancing.  The  Great  War 
showed  that,  despite  the  use  of 
firearms,  the  opposing  infantry 
were  able  to  get  into  close  touch. 

In  learning  musketry,  it  is  first 
essential  that  the  recruit  shall 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  his  rifle,  and  to  this  end  he  is 
trained  in  rapid  firing  with  the  aid 
of  dummy  cartridges  until  he  is 
thoroughly 
familiar  with  all 
the  necessary 
movements. 
The  principles 


Musketry.  Figure  target  used  in 
British  army,  with  semi-circular 
bull's-eye.  Above,  diagram  illus- 
trating principle  of  aiming,  showing 
blade  of  foresight  centred  in  notch 
of  backsight,  with  bull's-eye  resting 
on  tip  of  foresight 

of  aiming  are  taught  by  adjust- 
ing the  rifle  in  a  stand,  when 
the  alinement  of  the  sights  is  noted 
and  corrected  by  the  instructor,  the 
correct  sight  being  that  the  blade 
of  the  foresight  is  vertical,  cen- 
trally disposed  in  the  notch  of  the 
backsight,  its  tip  level  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  latter,  and  the 
bull's-eye  of  the  target  apparently 
resting  on  the  tip  of  the  foresight. 
Actual  firing  practice  begins  with 
grouping,  in  which  the  recruit  has 
to  fire  a  number  of  shots  at  an 
ordinary  bull's-eye  without  being 
told  where  he  is  hitting,  but  always 
taking  the  same  sight.  This  en- 
ables the  instructor  to  detect 
faults,  such  as  taking  incorrect 
sight,  or  pulling  the  trigger  instead 
of  actuating  it  by  merely  squeezing 
the  butt  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
When  proficiency  in  this  practice 
has  been  attained,  the  location  of 
each  shot  is  indicated,  and  the  aim 
has  to  be  corrected  for  succeeding 
shots  to  bring  them  to  the  desired 
point.  The  usual  practice  is  to  pro- 
ceed by  easy  stages  up  to  a  range  of 
1,000  yards,  the  targets  used  being 
representations  of  a  soldier's  head 
as  it  would  be  seen  if  he  were  in  a 
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weH-construcUxl  fire  trench.  See 
Army:  P.;illi-t  !<••«;  I5isley  :  Shoot- 
•  ml  I  lie  articles  on  Rifle  and 
tin-  \arienis  i>t  her  weapons. 

Musketry,  Si 'nooL  OF.  Military 
Mtebliahment  .for  providing  train- 
tin-  theory  and  practice  of 
i  itli-  shooting.  At  the  central  school 
of  muski-try.  Hythe,  Kent,  the 
iiu-huli-  instruction  in  aim- 
MIL.',  tiring,  care  of  arms,  mechanism 
i >f  t  he  rifle,  theory  of  rifle  fire,  visual 
tiaiimiL'.  and  ranging.  The  school, 
established  in  1854,  affords  accom- 
modation for  about  400  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  N.C.O's,  who 
alone  have  now  to  attend  the 
school,  the  attendance  of  the  rank 
and  till-  being  discontinued  in  1880. 
The  courses  were  remodelled  upon 
the  adoption  successively  of  the 
Snider  (1866),  Martini-Henry 
(1870),  and  Lee-Metford,  etc.,  rifles. 

The  school  at  Hythe  is  also 
known  as  the  school  of  small  arms. 
At  the  head  is  a  general  officer 
known  as  the  commandant,  and 
under  him  are  a  chief  instructor,  an 
experimental  officer,  several  in- 
-t  i  in -tors,  and  assistant  instructors. 
During  the  Great  War  Hythe  was  a 
machine-gun  school,  and  for  a  time 
tin-  musketry  school  of  the  Eastern 
Command,  the  army  school  of  mus- 
ketry being  transferred  to  Bisley. 

There  is  a  school  of  musketry  at 
Bloemfontein,  S.  Africa,  estab- 
lished in  1904,  and  similar  schools 
have  been  established  in  India 
(Pachmarhi,  Satara,  and  Rawal 
rlndi)  and  in  Canada.  Qualifica- 
tion at  any  of  these  is  equiva- 
lent to  qualification  at  Hythe. 

Muskogees  (Algonquin,  creeks). 
North  American  Indian  tribe 
formerly  ruling  the  Creek  con- 
federacy. Originally  immigrant 
from  the  W.,  the  British  colonists 
in  the  17th  century  found  them  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  whose  many 
sea-inlets  suggested  their  name. 
The  Creek  war,  1813-14,  cost  them 
most  of  their  land.  By  a  convey- 
ance, 1852,  the  Creeks  ranked  in 
Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes,  until  their  separate 
nationhood  ceased  in  1906.  In  1915 
the  Creeks  numbered  18,776.  The 
Muskogees  give  their  name  to  the 
Muskogian  family,  which  em- 
braces Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Nat- 
chez, and  Seminoles.  Preserving 
in  the  Gulf  states  the  culture  of  the 
mound-builders,  their  ceremonial 
life  included  a  worship  of  the  four 
winds  and  of  the  sun.  See  American 
Indians. 

Muskoka.  Region  of  great 
natural  beauty  in  the  Lakes 
Peninsula,  Ontario,  Canada.  It 
contains  a  river  and  lake  of  the 
same  name.  From  800  to  1,000 
lakes  are  connected  by  hundreds  of 
streams  all  available  for  passage 


by  canoe.  The  river  risen  in  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Algonquin  National 
Park,  and  flows  S.  to  Lake  Simcoe, 
through  the  R.  end  of  Lake  Mus- 
koka. On  it  the  S.  Falls  are  the 
chief  of  numerous  waterfalls.  The 
lake  is  20  m.  long.  The  region  is  a 
summer  camping  ground  for  Cana- 
dians and  Americans,  and  contains 
several  hotels.  Steamers  ply  on  the 
larger  lakes,  and  the  region,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  G.T.  Rly.  and 
C.P.  Rly.,  is  attractive  for  its  hunt- 
ing, angling,  boating,  and  bathing. 
Musk  Ox  (n  i- i  in  1.1  moschaiua). 
Large  ruminant  mammal.  Found 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  it  is  placed  by 
zoologists  between  the  sheep  and 
ox.  Its  flesh  is  tainted  with  a 
musky  flavour.  It  is  covered  with 
long,  thick,  brownish  hair  ;  and  the 
horns  of  the  male  are  wide  and 
flattened  on  the  forehead.  Its 


Musk  Ox. 


Specimen  of  the  North  American  ruminant 
found  in  Arctic  regions 


range  is  now  confined  to  the  ex- 
treme N.  of  America  ;  but  formerly 
it  occurred  in  N.  and  Central 
Europe,  and  its  bones  are  found  in 
Great  Britain.  It  lives  amid  the 
deep  snow  of  the  most  barren  re- 
gions, and  seldom  long  survives  re- 
moval to  Europe.  The  Canadian 
government  in  1920  entertained  a 
scheme  to  domesticate  musk  oxen 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  vast  tracts  of 
barren  unoccupied  territory  in  N. 
Canada,  with  the  object  of  creating 
a  profitable  source  of  wool-supply. 

Musk  Rat  OB  MUSK  SHREW  ( M>/<>- 
gale).  Small  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, also  known  as  Desman  (q.v.). 

Muslin.  Fine  cotton  fabric  used 
for  dresses,  curtains,  etc.  The  name 
is  generally  believed  to  come  from 
Mosul,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  where 
the  fabric  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made.  Marco  Polo  refers  to  muslins 
of  silk  and  gold  made  at  Mosul. 
From  early  times  India  has  been 
noted  for  its  fine  muslins,  those 
of  Dacca  and  Madras  being  speci- 
ally delicate.  There  are  also  silk 
muslins,  often  sold  under  their 
French  name  of  moussdine*,  but 
these  are  of  less  importance. 


Muspratt,  .IAMBS  (1793-1886). 
British  chemist.  Born  in  Dublin, 
Aug.  12,  1793,  he  wan  for  three 
yeara  a  drug- 
gist's appren- 
tice, ana  then 
served  in  the 
Peninsular 
War  with  both 
the  army  and 
the  navy. 
Having  re- 
ceived a  small 

property  from 
James  Muspratt,          •    fatul_'B  _ 
British  chemist 

tate     after     a 

long  chancery  suit,  he  started  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  in 
1823  moved  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
began  to  make  soda  by  the  Leblanc 
process.  He  afterwards  opened 
other  works  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  A 
friend  of  Liebig, 
he  undertook  the 
manufacture  o  f 
super  -  phosphates 
and  other  artificial 
manures  invented 
by  that  chemist. 
The  founder  of  the 
South  Lancashire 
alkali  industry, 
Muspratt  died  at 
Sea  forth  Hall, 
Liverpool,  May  4, 
1886. 

Muspratt, 

JAMES     SHERIDAN 
(1821-71).  British 
chemist.     Born 
March  8,  1821,  at 
Dublin,  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Muspratt,  he  stud- 
ied chemistry  at  Glasgow  and  Uni- 


He  t< 


J.  S.  Muspratt, 
British  chemist 


versity  College,  L 
a  post  under 
Liebig  at  Gies- 
s  e  n,  1843, 
where  he  car- 
ried out  im- 
portant re- 
searches on 
sulphites, 
toluidine,  and 
ni  traniline. 
Returning  to 
England,  he 
settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  died 
April  3,  1871.  His  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  1854-60,  a  standard 
work,  was  translated  into  Russian 
and  German. 

Musquash  (Fiber  zibethicus). 
North  American  rodent  allied  to  the 
voles  and  beaver.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Alaska  and  Canada.  The 
head  and  body  measures  about  a 
foot,  and  the  stout  tail  is  com- 
pressed from  the  sides  to  suit  its 
semi-aquatic  habits,  whilst  the 
hind  feet  are  partially  webbed. 
Herbivorous,  like  the  British  water- 
vole,  it  affects  the  margins  of  lakes 
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and  large  ponds,  where  in  autumn 
it   amasses  great  heaps  of  edible 
roots,  reeds,  and  sedges,  often  plas- 
tered with  mud  on  the  exterior.  Its 
burrows    communicate    with    this 
store,  which  is  gradually  consumed 
from  the  centre  during  the  winter. 
It   possesses   scent-glands   with   a 
strong    musky   odour,    which    has 
earned  for  it  the  alternative  name 
of   musk-rat,    shared   by   the   un- 
related desman  of  Europe  (q.v. )  and 
the  Indian  shrew.  The  musquash  is 
trapped 
extensive- 
ly for  the 
sake  of  its 
fur.    See 
Fur. 

Mussel. 

A   name       Musquash  or  Musk  Rat. 
popularly 


Specimen  of  the  small  North  American 

rodent  extensively  trapped  for  its  fur 


applied  to  a  large  number  of  bivalve    and  the  house  called  Pinkie  House 


molluscs,  both  marine  and  fresh 
water,  but  more  correctly  to  the 
common  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis,  of 
the  markets.  Abundant  on  the 
rocks  around  the  British  coasts,  it 
is  found  in  great  clusters  attached 
by  the  thread-like  byssus  which  is 
produced  by  the  foot.  It  is  an  im- 


Loretto  School  occupies  the  site 
of  a  chapel  dedicated  in  the  16th 
century  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto. 
The  industries  include  fishing,  and 
the  making  of 
paper,  fishing 
nets,  etc.  ;  there 
are  also  works 
for  making  wire. 
Musselburgh 


proper  and  Fish- 


jjll  errow  across  the 

Esk,  where  there 
is  a  harbour  for 
the  fishing  boats,  Musselburgh  arms 
are  united  by  a  bridge  The  town 
has  fine  golf  links  and  bathing 
facilities.  An  annual  race  meeting 
is  held.  The  battlefield  of  Pinkie 
is  near  the  town.  Poj>-  17,200. 
See  Loretto  ;  Pinkie.  " ) 

Musset,  ALFRED  DE  (1810-57). 
French  poet,  novelist,  and  drama- 
tist. Born  in  Paris,  Dec.  11,  1810, 
the  son  of  a  war  office  official,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  circle  of 
romantics  of  whom  Victor  Hugo 
was  the  chief,  and  soonm established 

portant  food  mollusc,  and  thrives  himself  as  one  of  its  most  remark- 
best  around  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  it  obtains  an  abundance  of 
food ;  but  it  is  liable  to  pollution 
from  sewage.  Seven  species  of  fresh- 
water mussels  occur  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, one  of  them — the  swan  mussel 
— sometimes  attaining  a  width  of 
over  7  ins.  The  pearl  mussel  occurs 
in  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
N.  and  W.  Fresh-water  pearls 
were  formerly  highly  valued  as 
gems,  but  they  usually  lack  the 
lustre  and  beauty  of  the  product 
of  the  pearl  oyster.  See  Mollusca. 
Musselburgh.  Mun.  and  police 
burgh  of  Midlothian,  Scotland.  It 


Mussel.  Specimens  of  fresh-water  species. 
Above,  Duck  mussel,  Anadonta  anatina, 
actual  size,  3}  ins.  across  ;  below,  Swan 

mussel,  A.cygnea,  actual  size,5A  ins. across 


able  members.  Early  in  1830  he 
published  Contes  d'Espagne  et 
d'ltalie,  which  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  ;  and  before  the  year  was 
out  his  first  comedy,  La  Nuit  Veni- 
tienne,  was  produced  at  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  but  was  not  successful. 
The  set-back  was  but  brief,  for  with 
La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,  and  A  quoi 
re  vent  les 


stands  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where 
the  river  Esk  enters  it.  It  is  6  m. 
from  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  suburb,  and  is  served 
by  the  N.B.  Rly.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  old  tolbooth,  the  town  hall, 


Jeunes  Filles, 
two  short 
plays  pub- 
lished in  1832, 
his  import- 
ance as  a  dra- 
in a  t  i  s  t  was 
immediately 
recognized. 

Two  tragi-. 
comedies, 
Andre  del 


Sarto  and  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne 
followed,  in  1833,  and  towards  the 
close  of  that  year  he  set  out  with 
George  Sand  (Armandine  Dude- 
vant),  who  was  six  years  older,  for 
Venice.  The  two  writers  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  one  another, 
but  after  a  few  months  together 
the}7  separated.  This  episode  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  literary 
activity,  marked  by  the  production 
of  some  of  his  finest  work.  In 
1838  de  Musset  was  appointed 
librarian  at  the  home  office  in 
Paris.  A  few  years  later  he  began 
to  suffer  much  in  health  ;  but  in 
1845  published  his  delightful  pro- 
verb play,  II  Faut  qu'une  Porte 
soit  ouverte  ou  fermee  (first 
acted  three  years  later),  and  in 
1847  had  a  notable  stage  success 
with  Un  Caprice.  He  died  May  2, 
1857. 

Great  alike  as  poet,  dramatist, 
and  story  writer,  de  Musset  com- 
bined fervent  passion  and  great 
lyrical  genius  with  the  finest  wit 
and  rare  dramatic  ability.  Two 
years  after  his  death  George  Sand 
published  an  account  of  her  liaison 
with  him  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
Elle  et  Lui ;  to  which  the  poet's 
brother  Paul  retorted  with  Lui  et 
Elle.  De  Musset's  works  were 
published  in  ten  volumes  in  1876. 
See  Biographic  de  Alfred  de 
Musset,  P.  de  Musset,  4th  cd.  1877  ; 
Correspondence  de  George  Sand 
et  d' Alfred  de  Musset,  1904 ;  and 
French  Poets  and  Novelists,  H. 
James.  1908. 

Mussolini,  BENITO  (b.  1883). 
Italian  statesman.  Born  in  Ro- 
magna  province  of  humble  parent- 
age, he  went  to 
work  at  an 
early  age,  but 
managed  to 
acquire  educa- 
tion in  Italy 
and  Switzer- 
land. An  ar- 
dent socialist, 
he  edited  the 
leading  organ 
of  socialism, 
Avanti.  The  t  vandyit 
Great  War  changed  his  views,  and 
he  resigned  his  membership  of  the 
socialist  party  and  founded  a  daily 
newspaper,  the  Popolo  d'ltalia,  at 
Milan.  He  fought  in  the  war  as 
corporal  of  Bersaglieri. 

His  organizing  ability  raised  the 
new  Fascismo  movement  formed 
by  him  to  combat  Bolshevism  to 
the  most  powerful  party  in  Italy, 
with  himself  as  leader  and  dic- 
tator. He  was  appointed  premier 
in  1922,  and  at  once  set  about  the 
reconstruction  of  Italy,  and  took  a 
strong  line,  in  foreign  policy, 
advocating  territorial  expansion 
for  Italy.  See  Fascisti ;  Italy. 


B.  Mussolini, 
Italian  statesman 
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Mustagh-ata.  Lofty  mt.  peak 
,if  \V.  Chinese  Turkmtan,  an  E. 
.niilicr  of  the  Pamirs  (•/.<•.).  It 
an  alt.  of  24,388  ft, 

Mustang    (Span,    mestrenco,   a 

i •).   Name  applied  to  the  wild 

horse   found    on    the   prairies   of 

•  and  California.     They  are 

not  natives,  but  believed  to  be  the 

descendants  of  horses  introduced 

from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  at 

tin-  lime  of  their  conquest  in  the 

Kith  century.   See  Horse. 

Mustard  (Braasica).  Annual 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Cruoi- 
ferae.  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  There  are 
three  British  species  known  as 
mustards  —  black  mustard  (B. 
nigra),  wild  mustard  or  charlock 
(B.  arvensia),  and  white  mustard 
(B.  alba).  These  are  by  some 
authors  separated  to  constitute  the 
genus  Sinapis.  They  are  bristly, 
branching  plants  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  height,  with  variously  lobed 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  and  long 
rounded  seed  pods.  In  the  black 
mustard  these  stand  erect  and  close 
to  the  stem ;  the  prefix  has  refer- 
ence to  the  dark  coloured  seeds. 
In  the  two  other  species  the  pods 
stand  out  from  the  stem,  and  the 
seeds,  which  in  charlock  are  brown, 
are  in  white  mustard  yellow. 

The  mustard  of  commerce  is  a 
mixture  of  the  seeds  of  black  mus- 
tard and  white  mustard,  ground 


by  the  Germans  during  the  later 
•tages  of  the  Great  War,  and  subse- 
quent ly  adopted  by  the  Allies.  It 

was  UMM|   exclusively   in   shell   :ind 


Mustard.  Foliage,  flowers,  and  seed- 
pods  of  charlock 

and  mixed  with  wheat  Hour  and 
coloured  with  turmeric.  It  is  then 
sifted,  and  from  the  residue  left  in 
the  sieve  the  mustard  oil  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  really  produced  by 
the  black  mustard,  but  it  does  not 
develop  until  acted  on  by  a  prin- 
ciple known  as  myrosin  supplied  by 
the  white  mustard.  In  mediciuu 
mustard  is  prescribed  as  an  emetic 
in  cases  of  poisoning. 

The  salad  mustard  and  cress 
consists  of  young  plants  of  both 
species  that  have  only  reached  the 
seed-leaf  stage. 

Mustard  Gas.  Popular  desig- 
nation for  an  asphyxiating  and 
lachrymatory  chemical  introduced 


Mustang.  Specimen  of  the  wild  horse  ol  the  Mexican  and 
Californian  prairies 

By  courleiy  of  American  Mutcum  of  Natural  Hillary 

trench  howitzer  bombs,  and  is 
actually  dichloro-diethylsulphide 
of  the  following  formula  : 

ci  an,     s 
ci  an, - 

As  used  for  the  purposes  of  war- 
fare it  was  not  a  pure  product,  but 
frequently  contained  an  excess  of 
free  sulphur.  It  is  actually  an  oily 
liquid  of  high  boiling  point,  which 
slowly  evaporates  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  air. 

The  compound  was  probably 
first  prepared  by  Riche  in  1854,  but 
the  first  full  account  of  it  was  given 
to  the  Chemical  Society  in  1860, 
by  Guthrie,  who  also  prepared  it. 

On  the  explosion  of  a  shell  the 
mustard  gas  is  distributed  as  a 
spray  of  faqe  drops.  The  "  gas  " 
evaporates  slowly  a»d  may  remain 
for  a  number  of  days  and  constantly 
infect  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Its  smell,  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  garlic,  is 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be 
readily  distinguished  on  a  battle- 
field, and  owing  to  their  small  burst- 
ing charge  the  shells  are  frequently 
disregarded.  The  effect  of  this 
gas  is  two-fold,  toxic  and  vesicant. 
It  particularly  attacks  those  por- 
tions of  the  skin  which  tend  to  be 
moist,  as  under  the  armpits,  raising 
most  painful  blisters,  whilst  its 
irritant  effect  on  the  eyes  is  very 
marked.  Splashes  of  liquid  on  the 
clothing  may  cause  blisters  all  over 
the  body  which  take  weeks  to  heal. 

The  gas  has  a  most  irritant 
effect  on  the  lungs  if  inhale*!,  and 
pneumonia  frequently  supervenes, 
occasionally  witli  fatal  results. 
Whilst  the  gas  masks  proved  effec- 
tive in  protecting  their  wearers 
from  the  toxic  action,  many 
casualties  occurred  through  the 
presence  of  the  gas  not  being  recog- 


nized, whilst  the  venicaat  action 
accounted  for  many  men  being  in- 
capacitated, M  protective  clothing 
wan  not  devwea  which  gave  suffi- 
^B^^^^^^VI  cient  freedom  of 
movement  to 
carry  on  duty.  See 
Chemical  Shell; 
Gaa;  Gaa  Shell; 
Lachrymatory 
Shell;  Tear  Shell 

Mustard    Oil 

OB    Al-LYL    ISOTH- 
IOCYANATB.       Col- 

ourless  liquid  with 
a  pungent  smell, 
which    causes     a 
flow  of  tears  and 
blisters   the    skin 
if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  it  for  a 
short  time.    It  is 
prepared   from   a 
mixture  of  black 
and    white    mus- 
tard seeds  ground 
together  into  a    paste.      This    is 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and 
then  the  oil  is  distilled  off.    This  is, 
however,  an  oil  of  mustard,  pre- 
pared for  use  as  an  external  medi- 
cine that  does  not  blister. 

Mustelidae.  Family  of  car- 
nivorous mammals,  comprising  the 
weasel  tribe.  It  includes  the 
weasels,  martens,  polecats,  stoats, 
skunks,  badgers,  otters,  etc. 

Muster-Roll.  Nominal  list  of 
soldiers,  used  when  the  men 
answer  to  their  names,  a  procedure 
known  as  calling  the  roll  Formerly 
this  list,  signed  by  the  colonel,  was 
the  authority  for  the  payment  of 
troops,  and  after  being  duly  sworn 
to  by  the  paymaster,  was  trans 
mitted  to  the  Government.  In 
spite  of  this  care  it  became  neces- 
sary to  employ  commissaries  of 
musters  to  visit  regiments  and 
verify  the  rolls,  for  colonels  were 
their  own  recruiters.  To-day  the 
official  pay-list  takes  the  place  of 
the  muster-roll  for  financial  pur- 
poses, being  certified  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  com- 
pany, squadron,  or  battery. 

Muswell  Brook.  Town  in 
Durham  co.,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  It  is  a  road  and  rly. 
junction  on  the  Hunter  river,  75 
m.  by  rly.  from  Newcastle.  It  is 
a  centre  for  the  rich  vine-growing 
and  wine-making  district  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hunter.  Pop.  2,400. 
Muswell  Hill.  Residential 
district  of  London.  In  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  it  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Highgate  and  the  E.  of  Finchley. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  well  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  one  of  the  low 
range  running  through  the  county. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  G.N. 
Rly.,  and  in  the  district  is  the 
Alexandra  Palace  (q.v.). 
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Muswell  Hill  Murder.  British 
cause  celebre.  On  the  morning  of 
Feb.  14,  1896,  Henry  Smith  was 
found  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  house,  Muswell  Lodge,  N. 
London,  and  from  the  safe  £100  in 
gold  was  missing.  In  the  kitchen 
was  found  a  toy  bull's-eye  lantern, 
the  property  of  the  brother-in-law 
of  a  man,  Albert  Millsome.  He  and 
an  associate,  Henry  Fowler,  were 
missing,  and  also  found  to  have 
been  well  supplied  with  money 
after  the  outrage.  They  were 
traced  to  Bath  and  captured  after 
a  struggle.  Millsome  made  a  state- 
ment putting  the  blame  for  the 
murder  and  the  robbery  on  Fowler. 
While  awaiting  the  jury's  verdict, 
Fowler  made  an  attack  on  Mill- 
some  hi  the  dock  and  almost  mur- 
dered him.  Both  men  were  hanged. 

Mut.  Egyptian  goddess.  Form- 
ing with  her  consort  Amen-Ra  and 
her  son  Khonsu  the  Theban  triad, 
her  chief  temple  lay  S.  of  Karnak. 
Mistress  of  the  sky,  she  appears  in 
human  form  wearing  a  vulture 
head-dress  and  the  double  crown 
of  Egypt.  See  Karnak. 

Mutation.  Theory  which  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  of  species  by 
the  sudden  production  of  per- 
manent variations  from  the  parent. 
It  is  founded  on  the  experiments  of 
Hugo  de  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  in 
breeding  the  variety  lamarckiana 
of  Oenothera  biennis,  the  evening 
primrose.  De  Vries  found  this 
plant  on  waste  land  in  Holland, 
where  it  had  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion, and  associated  with  it  he 
found  a  number  of  distinct  forms 
that  had  obviously  been  derived 
from  it.  This  led  him  to  secure 
seeds  of  the  normal  form,  and  to 
breed  from  the  seedlings  these  pro- 
duced. The  results  of  breeding 
through  several  generations  of  the 
plants  were  published  in  1901.  His 
conclusion  was  that  new  forms 
arise  suddenly — as  it  were  by 
leaps — without  any  intermediates 
connecting  them  with  the  parent. 

Darwin  had  taught  that  new 
species  are  built  up  by  the  slow 
accumulation  of  minute  variations 
which  are  seized  hold  of  and  fixed 
by  natural  selection,  if  they  are  of 
importance  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race.  The  suddenly-appearing 
species  of  De  Vries — to  which  he 
gave  the  name  mutants — are  ap- 
parently what  the  gardener  had 
long  before  termed  sports,  and 
from  which  he  had  sometimes  bred. 
Apparently  it  is  only  certain  species 
that  produce  mutants.  See  Botany. 

Mute  (Lat.  mutus,  dumb).  Word 
used  in  several  connotations. 
Primarily  it  denotes  a  person  con- 
genitally  lacking  the  power  of 
speech,  or  who  has  been  deprived 
of  it  by  long  continued  deafness, 


then  called  a  deaf  mute.  (See 
Deaf  and  Dumb.)  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  person  who,  though  able, 
refuses  to  speak,  and  specifically  in 
law  to  one  who  "  stands  mute." 

In  modern  practice,  if  a  prisoner 
stands  mute  of  malice  or  will  not 
answer  directly,  the  court  orders  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered, 
and  his  trial  proceeds  as  if  he  had 
pleaded  directly.  Formerly  a  jury 
was  impanelled  to  inquire  whether 
he  stood  obstinately  mute,  or  was 
dumb  by  the  visitation  of  God. 
In  the  latter  case  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded as  if  he  had  pleaded  not 
guilty ;  in  the  former,  standing 
mute  was  equivalent  to  conviction 
if  the  arraignment  were  for  treason, 
and  the  prisoner  received  the  judge- 
ment and  execution  provided  by 
statute  for  that  crime. 

An  old  funeral  custom  in  Great 
Britain,  now  disappearing,  was  the 
presence  of  attendants  supplied  by 
the  undertaker  and  called  mutes. 
Wearing  voluminous  black  cloaks 
and  crape  bands  hanging  from 
their  hats,  they  stood  outside  the 
door  of  the  house  from  which  the 
corpse  was  to  be  brought,  holding 
in  their  hands  staves  tied  up  with 
large  black  bows  and  streamers. 
These  figures  were  survivals  from 
ancient  Roman  funeral  ceremonial 
at  which  blark-garbed  officials, 
called  lictores,  attended  the  under- 
taker or  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
called  designator,  and  marched  with 
him  beside  the  corpse  to  the  place 
of  burning  or.  burial  outside  the  city. 

In  music,  mute  is  the  name  of  a 
mechanical  device  for  softening  or 
deadening  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment. For  stringed  instruments 
of  the  violin  family  the  apparatus 
is  of  wood  or  ivory,  and  is  affixed 
to  the  bridge ;  while  on  instru- 
ments such  as  the  piano  it  is  a  pad 
applied  by  a  pedal  arrangement. 
In  brass  instruments  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  leather  pad  inserted  in 
the  bell.  The  words  con  sordini, 
or  muta,  indicate  when  the  mute 
is  to  be  employed,  and  senza  sordini 
when  it  is  to  be  discontinued. 

In  philology,  mute  is  the"  term 
applied  to  letters  which  are  not 
pronounced,  such  as  b  in  dumb, 
and  to  consonants  whose  sound  is 
abruptly  checked  by  complete 
closure  of  the  vocal  organs.  Mutes 
are  voiced — b,  d,  g — and  unvoiced 
— p,  t,  k. 

Mutilation  (Lat.  mutilare,  to 
lop  off ).  In  anthropology,  a  bodily 
disfigurement  effected  under  social 
sanction.  Practised  throughout 
human  history,  it  is  an  artifice 
having  an  amuletic,  ornamental,  or 
useful  purpose.  It  is  prompted  by 
self-consciousness,  desire  for  social 
distinction,  magico-religious  or 
hygienic  considerations,  or  inex- 


plicable tradition,  and  is  often 
attended  by  rigid  ceremonial  ob- 
servances. Distinguishable  from 
the  penal  disfigurement  of  slaves, 
captives,  and  criminals,  and  the 
austerities  of  religious  ascetics,  it 
is  usually  intended  to  attract,  not 
to  repel,  ranking  as  a  mode  of  per- 
sonal enhancement  or  decoration. 

Accomplished  by  removing, 
wounding,  or  deforming  parts  of 
the  body,  this  custom  affects  the 
skin,  limbs,  and  trunk,  head,  teeth, 
and  other  organs.  It  includes  cir- 
cumcision and  castration.  Some 
usages  are  traceable  to  palaeolithic 
Europe  ;  others,  such  as  ear-lobe 
distension,  were  perhaps  dissemin- 
ated by  the  mariners  who  carried 
the  megalithic  and  early  metal 
cultures  across  the  world. 

MUTILATION  CUSTOMS.  Skin- 
mutilations  include  the  shaving 
and  eradication  of  hair,  even  to  the 
eyebrows,  the  raising  of  scars  by 
cutting  or  burning,  often  as  tribal 
badges,  and  the  puncturing  of 
designs  by  needle-tattooing,  especi- 
ally in  E.  Asia.  Amulets  may  be 
embedded  in  artificial  warts.  Chin- 
ese ascetics  affect  elongated  finger- 
nails. 

Finger- joint  amputation,  at- 
tested by  palaeolithic  cave-draw- 
ings, is  widely  practised  in  aborigin- 
al Australia  and  S.  Africa  for 
mourning ,  in  Mysore  as  a  birth- 
custom,  now  symbolically ;  in 
Tonga  and  Damaraland  in  time 
of  sickness ;  and  among  the  Man- 
dan  Indians  as  an  initiation  rite. 
The  foot-compression  of  high-born 
Chinese  women  may  be  compared 
with  the  deformity  occasioned  by 
high-heeled  shoes  in  Western  civi- 
lization. Constriction  of  the  waist 
or  limbs  by  irremovable  rings  or 
bands,  and  breast  elongation  occur. 
The  Nilotic  Lango  in  E.  Uganda 
pierce  the  navel  for  brass  rings 
and  bead  ornaments. 

Head  -  deformation  has  been 
widely  practised  since  neolithic 
times.  Polynesian  noses  are  often 
flattened.  The  upper  ears  may 
have  13  punctures,  as  in  India,  or 
the  lobes  be  punctured  and  dis- 
tended until  they  rest  upon  the 
shoulders,  as  in  the  Solomon 
islands.  Melanesian  noses,  S. 
American  and  Nyasaland  lips,  and 
Eskimo  cheeks  may  be  pierced  for 
plugging.  Bongo  lips  are  distended, 
and  Senegal  lips  artificially  swollen. 
The  tongue  may  be  pierced,  and 
some  Saharan  peoples  excise  the 
soft  palate  in  infancy.  Tooth- 
mutilation  chiefly  characterises 
the  dark-skinned  peoples. 

See  Circumcision  ;  Head-defer- 
mation  ;  Tooth-Mutilation  ;  con- 
sult also  Fashion  in  Deformity, 
W.  H.  Flower,  1881  ;  Customs  of 
the  World,  W.  Hutchinson,  1913. 


MUTINY 

Mutiny  ( !•>.  mutin,  rebellious). 

r.'llrrtlM1     IMMllx.nlin.ltiiHI     of    Sol- 

i  sailors,  an  offence  at  a)l  tiin-n 

piim^lial.lc  i'\   ill-nth  after  convio- 

iiun  l>y  court-martial.  *    In   (Jrvat 

tli»-  Army  Act  provides  fur 

Iresa  of  wrongs  oy  enabling 

any  i 'Nicer  or  soldier asan  individual 

l.i-  grievance  to  the  Army 

(  i.iiiu-il,  or  to  a  general  officer,  but 

tin  •  combined  complaint  of  several  is 

;  rrniissihle.   A  soldier  cannot 

1 1-  punished  for  availing  himself  of 

Ins  privilege  to  complain,  even  if  his 

complaint  l>e  considered  frivolous. 

(Mi  the  other  hand,  anything  in 
t  In-  nature  of  a  conspiracy  to  refuse 
,  or  promote  sedition,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  is  deemed 
mutiny,  and  any  person  subject  to 
military  law  who  joins  in  it,  or  fails 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
suppress  it,  is  culpable,  even  though 
the  conspiracy  should  prove  abor- 
tive. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
term  mutiny  formerly  included 
other  acts  of  insubordination  by  a 
soldier,  and  thus  the  old  Mutiny 
Act  embraced  most  of  the  military 
offences  now  dealt  with  by  the 
Army  Act  of  1881.  See  Army ; 
Army  Act ;  Mutiny  Act. 

Mutiny  Act.  Law  originally 
passed  in  England  in  1689  to  punish 
insubordinate  soldiers  and  deserters 
from  the  army  by  a  military  tri- 
bunal. The  need  for  this  became 
evident,  when  800  men  who  had 
enlisted  to  serve  King  James  II 
refused  to  embark  for  Holland  at 
the  bidding  of  William  III.  The 
duration  of  the  Act  was  limited  to 
seven  months,  but  it  was  re-en- 
acted every  year  with  few  intervals 
down  to  1878,  when  its  provisions 
were  embodied  in  the  Army  Dis- 
cipline and  Regulation  Act  of  1879. 

The  Mutiny  Act  only  operated 
in  respect  of  troops  at  home,  since 
articles  of  war  were  issued  by  the 
crown  to  govern  troops  on  active 
service  or  otherwise  employed 
overseas.  The  Mutiny  Act,  how- 
ever, in  1803  became  the  legal 
authority  for  making  articles  of 
war,  which  had  from  Tudor  times, 
and  even  earlier,  been  regarded 
solely  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  to  be  exercised  only  in  time 
of  war.  As  the  law  of  the  land 
could  not  be  set  aside  in  time  of 
peace,  the  only  help  which  parlia- 
ment afforded  the  military  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  discipline  before 
1689  was  to  make  desertion  punish- 
able before  a  civil  tribunal  as  a 
felony,  apparently  on  the  theory 
that  a  deserter  Lad  made  away 
with  a  military  equipment  furnish- 
ed at  the  cost  of  his  captain.  The 
Mutiny  Act  was  therefore  the  begin - 
niriL!  c't  legislation  which  recotjni/ed 
that  the  army  in  peace  as. in  war  re- 
quired a  special  disciplinary  code. 


Mutsu-hito, 
Emperor  ol  Japan 
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(1842-90).  Japanese  statesman. 
<>ned  for  taking  part  in  the 
Satsu ma  revolt,  1878-8:5.  h<- 
Km.. PC  on  his  release,  entcrc<l  Un- 
diplomatic- ni-rvice,  and  was  mini- 
ster to  the  U.S.A.,  1888-89.  Mini 
ster  of  foreign  affairs,  1892-96,  he 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for 
peace  with  China,  and  later  was 
instrumental  in  concluding  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  died 
in  Tokyo. 

Mutsu-hito  (1852-1912).  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  Born  at  Kyoto, 
Nov.  3,  1852,  he  succeeded  his 
father,  Osa- 
hito,  in  1867. 
coming  to  the 
throne  at  a 
critical  time  in 
the  history  of 
Japan.  The 
country  had 
just  been 
opened  up  to 
foreigners, 
and  among 
the  conservative  element  there  was 
considerable  discontent.  Mutsu- 
hito,  however,  favoured  Western 
ideas,  and  cleared  the  way  for  their 
introduction  by  various  measures. 
He  abolished  the  shogunate,  and  in 
1869  moved  his  capital  from  Kyoto 
to  Yeddo,  which  he  renamed  Tokyo. 
Railways  were  introduced  in  1872, 
the  European  calendar  came  into 
force,  and  the  study  of  English  be- 
came general.  The  victorious  wars 
with  China,  1894,  and  Russia, 
1904-5,  strengthened  his  power, 
which  was  consolidated  in  1910  by 
his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  He 
died  at  Tokyo,  July  29,  1912.  See 
Japan. 

Mutton  (late  Lat.  multo,  sheep). 
Flesh  of  sheep.  It  contains  less  pro- 
tein and  more  fat  than  beef.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  for  mutton  pro- 
duction include  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Border  Leicester,  Scotch  blackface, 
Shropshire,  South  Devon,  and 
Welsh,  together  with  crosses  from 
these  breeds.  Immense  quantities 
of  frozen  and  chilled  mutton  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. See  Diet ;  Meat. 

Muttra.  Dist.  and  town  of  India 
in  the  Agra  division,  United 
Provinces.  The  dist.  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna  and 
grows  wheat,  barley,  millet.,  and 
gram.  Three-quarters  of  the  area 
is  tilled,  and  one-quarter  is  irri- 
gated, the  rainfall  being  only  25 
ins.  per  annum. 

The  town,  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Krishna,  is  an  ancient 
sacred  city  on  the  Jumna,  and  is 
an  important  rly.  junction.  It 
contains  many  fine  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Jama  Masjid,  16t>2,  and 
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il.«-  Moxque  of  Aurungzebe,  1669. 
Area,  diet.,  1,450  iq.  m.  Pop.  dist., 
050,000;  town,  54,:{<*). 

Muybridge,  EADWEABD  (1830- 
i!MU).  Hi  it  wh  photographer.  Born  at 
.11  ujx.n-Thamee,  his  original 
name  being  Edward  James  Mugge- 
ridgc,  he  emigrated  to  the  U.S/A. 
and  became  director  of  photogra- 
phic surveys.  His  first  attempt  at 
depicting  motion  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy was  in  1870,  when  he  took 
a  scries  of  photographs  of  trotting 
horses,  and  demonstrated  that  tho 
conventional  idea  of  trotting  was 
incorrect.  In  1881  he  invented 
the  zoophraxiscope,  the  forerunner 
of  the  cinematograph,  showing 
moving  pictures  on  a  screen.  He 
made  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  animals  in  motion,  upon 
which  he  published  works  which 
have  become  standard,  viz.  :  The 
Horse  in  Motion,  1878 ;  Animal 
Locomotion,  11  vob.,  3rd  ed.  1907  ; 
and  the  Human  Figure  in  Motion, 
3rd  ed.  1907.  These  works  contain 
over  100,000  separate  motion 
photographs.  See  Cinematography. 

Muzaffar-ed-Din  (1853-1907). 
Shah  of  Persia.  Born  March  25, 
1853,  he  succeeded  his  father, 
Nasr  -  ed  -  Din. 
in  1896.  His 
extravagant 
tastes  forced 
him  to  raise 
loans  from 
Russia,  1898- 
1900,  thereby 
rousing  sus- 
picion of  Rus- 
sian motives  in 
Britain.  He 
visited  Petrograd  and  Paris  in  1900. 
In  1902,  he  was  entertained  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  VII,  and  received 
the  order  of  the  garter.  His  con- 
tinued maladministration  and 
waste  stirred  up  discontent  until 
he  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tion in  1908.  He  died  at  Teheran 
Jan.  8, 1907.  See  Persia  :  History. 

Mu/affargarh.  Dist.  and  town 
of  India  in  the  Multan  division, 
Punjab.  The  dist.  is  situated 
in  the  S.,  with  the  Indus  on 
the  W.  and  the  Chenab  and 
Panjnad  on  the  E.,  and  terminates 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Indus 
and  Panjnad.  The  annual  rainfall 
is  6  ins.  Wheat  is  grown  npon 
irrigated  or  inundated  land. 

The  town  stands  on  the  riirht 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  river,  and  has  grown 
round  a  fort  built  by  Nawab 
Muzaffar  Khan.  Area,  dist., 
6,052  sq.  m.  Pop.  dist.,  569,500; 
town,  4,400.  •";, 

Muzaffarnagar.  District  and 
town  of  India  in  the  Meerut 
division,  United  Provinces.  The 
dist.  lies  between  the  Ganges 
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and  Jumna  N.  of  Meerut  dist. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  the  chief 
crops.  The  annual  rainfall  is  30  ins. 
The  town  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  dist.  and  has  rly. 
connexion  with  Meerut  and  Delhi. 
It  was  founded  by  Muzaffar  Khan 
Khanjahan  about  1633.  Its  area 
is  1,673  sq.  m.  Fop.  dist.,  808,000 ; 
town,  23,800. 

Muzaffarpur.  Dist.  and  town 
of  India,  in  the  Tirhut  division, 
Bihar  and  Orissa.  The  dist.  lies  N. 
of  the  Ganges,  and  is  mainly  a  flat 
alluvial  plain  drained  by  the 
Gandak  rivers.  Its  area  is  3,036 
sq.  m.  The  only  limitation  of 
human  settlement  is  the  marshes, 
most  of  which  represent  deserted 
river  beds,  for  none  of  the  rivers 
of  the  plain  is  here  stable.  Most 
of  the  district  contains  over  1,000 
people  per  sq.  m. ;  nearly  all  of  it 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  about 
three-quarters  is  tilled.  More  than 
half  the  area  yields  two  crops  a 
year,  chiefly  rice  and  pulses.  The 
town,  built  near  a  deserted  bed 
of  the  Little  Gandak  river,  is  the 
divisional  as  well  as  the  district 
headquarters,  and  a  centre  for  the 
declining  indigo  industry.  Pop. 
dist.,  2,845,500  ;  town,  43,700. 

Muzzle.  Properly  and  origin- 
ally the  snout,  i.e.  the  jaw  and 
mouth  of  an  animal.  It  is  also  used 
by  analogy  for 
the  mouth  of  a 
gun,  and  for 
the  covering 
placed  over  the 
mouths  of  dogs 
or  other  ani- 
mals to  pre- 
vent them, 
when  neces- 
sary, from  eat- 
ing or  biting. 
Muzzling  Order.  Measure 
adopted  by  public  authority  in 
various  countries  to  stamp  out 
rabies  (q.v. ).  Although  other 
animals  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
dogs  are  its  principal  victims,  and 
experience  has  -shown  that  the 
best  means  of  extinguishing  it 
is  compulsory  muzzling  within 
large  districts,  and  the  quarantin- 
ing of  all  imported  dogs,  or  abso- 
lute exclusion.  In  Great  Britain 
the  method  was  first  tried  system- 
atically in  April,  1897.  In  May, 
1900,  the  order  was  rescinded,  no 
case  having  occurred  throughout 
the  country  since  the  previous  Nov. 
In  consequence  of  a  recurrence 
of  rabies  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
followed  by  cases  elsewhere  in 
England  and  in  Wales,  the 
muzzling  order  was  reimposed  by 
the  board  of  agriculture  in  April, 
1919,  over  certain  districts.  In 
Jan.,  1920,  the  controlled  districts 
began  to  be  reduced,  but  the  order 


Muzzle  for  dogs. 
Pattern  approved 
by  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 


was  still  in  force  in  various 
scheduled  areas  in  June,  1921,  but 
London  was  freed  from  the  order 
on  June  30. 

M.V.O.  Abbrev.  for  Member 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

Mweru  OR  MOERO.  Lake  of 
Central  Africa.  It  lies  W.  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  between  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  N.E.  Rhodesia. 
It  is  68  m.  long  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  24  m.  It  is  fed  by  the 
Luapula  river.  To  the  E.  of  the 
lake  is  the  Mweru  Marsh  game 
preserve,  one  of  the  chief  breeding 
grounds  of  the  elephant.  The  lake, 
which  is  navigated  by  steam 
launches,  was  discovered  by  Living- 
stone in  1867.  Marshes  for  30  m. 
from  the  S.  end  indicate  a  greater 
extent  in  past  years,  and  certain 
fish  with  amphibious  habits,  a  relic 
of  the  Silurian  period,  attest  the 
great  geological  age  of  the  lake. 

Myalgia.  Literally,  pain  in 
the  muscles.  It  is  now,  however, 
recognized  that  the  seat  of  the 
pain  in  this  affection  is  the  fibrous 
tissue,  or  fascia,  which  surrounds 
the  muscles,  and  the  term  "  fibro- 
sitis "  for  the  disorder  ia  more 
commonly  used.  See  Fibrositis  ; 
Rheumatism. 

My  asthenia  Gravis.  Rare 
disease  of  the  muscles,  the  cause  of 
which  is  unknown.  At  first  the 
muscles  show  fatigue  after  very 


little  action.  This  progresses  to 
distinct  paralysis.  The  condition 
may  terminate  fatally  in  from  one 
to  three  years,  but  the  duration 
in  some  cases  is  as  long  as  15  or 
20  years.  Complete  and  prolonged 
rest  retards  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Myaung-Mya.  District  and 
town  of  Burma,  in  the  Irawadi 
division.  The  dist.  is  on  the  West 
side  of  the  great  delta,  and  has 
an  annual  rainfall  of  100  ins.  Rice 
is  the  only  crop.  The  town  is  a 
progressive  fishery  and  trade 
centre  and  small  port.  Area. 
2,642  sq.  m.  Pop.  dist.,  335,000 ; 
town,  6,600. 

Mycale.  Mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  known  as  the  Samsun 
Dagh.  Famous  for  the  great 
naval  victory  the  Greeks  won  over 
the  Persians  in  its  neighbourhood 
in  479  B.C.,  it  stands  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos.  The  battle  put 
an  end  to  Persian  rule  in  Ionia, 
the  islands  and  many  towns  declar- 
ing themselves  independent. 

Mycenae  (Gr.  Mykenai).  An- 
cient Greek  city  of  Argolis  in 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  centre  of 
the  so-called  Mycenaean  civiliza- 
tion, the  supposed  former  capital  of 
an  Achaean  kingdom,  and  the  resi- 
dence and  burial-place  of  Agamem- 
non. In  468  B.C.  it  was  conquered 


Mycenae.    Excavations  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  city.     1.  Treasury  of 

Clytaemnestra.     2.  Part  of  a  large  house,  built  about  1400  B.C.     3.  General 

view  from  the  west,  with  the  famous  lion  gate  in  the  distance 
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stroyed  by  the  Argivea.  In 
•ho  extensive  remains  of  the 
•ran  ring-walla  with  tin- 
i.i iii> nis  Lion  Gate,  and  of  a  domed 
I. in  1. 1  inn  of  bee-hive  shape  (the 
H  r.ill.,1  Treasure  House  of  Atreus, 
in  n-iility  a  tomb),  were  investi- 
h  archaeologist*. 
On  Ilio  Acropolis  (citadel)  Schlie- 
niiimi  discovered  several  rock- 
hewn  graves  containing  an  im- 
mense number  of  gold  and  silver 
'•in.iiiicnts,  arms,  vases,  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds.  They 
aji|»-.ir  to  have  been  the  graves  of 
members  of  the  royal  house. 

iticial  remains  were  found  in 

abundance,  and  there  is  reason  to 

that  human  sacrifice  was 

Cractised.  Later  research  has 
rought  to  light  the  remains  of  a 
royal  palace  on  the  acropolis 
height.  Remains  of  private  houses 
have  yielded  many  objects  of 
pottery,  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  late  Mycenaean  period — 
the  period  of  the  palace,  the  Lion 
Gate,  and  the  domed  tombs. 
Researches  in  the  royal  grave 
circle  in  1920  yielded  evidence 
that  Mycenae  was  inhabited  at 
the  very  end  of  the  Neolithic  or 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Bronze 
age.  See  Aegean  Civilization. 

Mycetozoa  OR  MYXOMYCETES- 
Class  of  organisms  variously  re- 
garded as  low  forms  of  animals 
(Protozoa),  and  as  slime-fungi. 
They  live  in  rotten  wood,  decaying 
leaves,  and  similar  organic  waste. 
Beginning  life  as  microscopic 
spores,  they  rapidly  become,  in 
moisture,  amoeba-like  swarm-cells 
that  glide  through  the  decayed 
material,  and  feed  upon  bacteria 
by  enveloping  them  in  their  jelly- 
like  substance.  They  multiply  in 
this  stage  by  division  ;  and  Jater 
vast  numbers  unite  into  a  cream- 
like  mass  (plasmodium)  that  flows 
out  to  the  exterior  of  the  leaf  or 
tree-stump. 

In  the  swarm-cell  stage  they 
avoid  the  light,  but  the  plas- 
modium is  attracted  to  it.  After  a 
few  hours  of  the  flowing  move- 
ments, the  plasmodium  invests 
itself  in  affirm  crust,  beneath  which 
it  breaks  up  into  millions  of  micro- 
scopic spores  again,  lying  among 
the  meshes  of  a  network  of  delicate 
threads  (capillitium),  some  of  the 
latter  bearing  knots  of  calcium 
carbonate.  The  spore-containing 
crust  (sporangia)  may  be  flat  or 
cushion-shaped,  or  may  be  cylin- 
drical or  globular,  mounted  upon  a 
stalk.  These  are  the  more  interest- 
ing to  observe  :  from  the  creamy 
plasmodium  a  number  of  hair-like 
growths  extend  vertically,  and  up 
these  creeps  a  portion  of  the  cream, 
arranges  itself  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
globe,  and  then  develops  the  hard 
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crust,  which  may  be  black,  brown, 
red  or  yellow  according  to  species. 
Some  of  these  are  of  beautiful  form. 

Several  hundred  species  are 
known  from  all  but  the  driest  and 
coldest  parts  of  the  earth,  about 
160  species  being  British.  In  certain 
phases  of  their  [life-history  they 
appear  to  be  animals,  in  others 
plants ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  naturalists  follow  De  Bary,  who 
declared  them  to  be  "  outside 
the  pale  of  botany,"  many  botan- 
ists regard  them  as  being  within 
the  pale.  See  Protozoa;  consult 
also  Monograph  of  ;the  Mycetozoa, 
A.  Lister,  1011. 

Mycology  (Gr.  mykia,  a  mush- 
room ).  •  Branch  of  botanical 
science  concerned  with  the  study 
and  classification  of  the  fungi  (q.v. ). 


Mycetozoa.  Specimens  o!  organ- 
isms occupying  a  doubtful  position 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  Top,  Tricbia  botrytis.  Lett 
centre,  Brefeldia  maxima,  capilli- 
tium  and  spores.  Right  centre, 
Mucilago  spongiosa.  Bottom,  Ste- 
monitis  fusca,  flowing  plasmodium 

Mycosis  Fungoides.  Disease 
of  the  skin  characterised  by  the  de- 
velopment of  tumours,  which  may 
be  scattered  all  over  the  surface. 

Myddelton,  SIR  HUGH  (c.  1560- 
1631).   English  capitalist  Born  at 
Galch  Hill,  Denbighshire,  he  came 
to  London  as 
a   youth    and 
became  a  gold- 
smith    and 
banker  in  Bas- 
inghall  Street 
Sundry     pro- 
fitable  .  ^.ren- 
I    tures    in     the 
|    New    World 

Sit  Hugh  Myddelton,    enabled    him 
English  capitalist       t  o      contract 
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with  the  corporation  of  London  for 
making  a  river  to  supply  the  city 
with  water  from  Ware,  1609.  This 
he  puccessfully  executed,  but 
nearly  ruined  nimvlf  in  the 
undertaking.  The  New  River,  M 
it  was  called,  was  opened  in  1613, 
and  Myddelton  was  made  a  baro- 
net Subsequently  concerned  in 
other  ventures  which  restored  his 
fortunes,  he  died  Dec.  10,  1631. 

Mydriatics.  Drugs  which  cause 
the  pupil  to  dilate.  Those  most 
frequently  used  in  medicine  are 
atropine  and  homatropine.  Drugs 
which  contract  the  pupil  are  called 
myotics. 

Myelitis  (Gr.  myelnt,  marrow). 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Acute  myelitis  may  be  due  to  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  fracture  or 
injury  of  the  spine,  or  may  be  a 
complication  of  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  typhus  and  small  pox.  The 
condition  may  also  arise  from  ex- 
tension of  disease  of  the  vertebrae, 
such  as  caries,  or  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  syphilis.  The  onset  of 
acute  diffuse  myelitis  may  be 
marked  by  chills  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Paralysis  rapidly  de- 
velops, first  in  the  legs,  and  in  the 
arms,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  cord 
becomes  involved.  The  muscles 
waste  rapidly,  and  delirium  and 
high  fever  terminate  in  death.  In 
acute  transverse  myelitis  only  a 
section  of  the  cord  is  involved,  and 
the  symptoms  vary  with  the  site  of 
the  inflammation. 

Myers,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM 
HENRY  (1843-1901).  British  man 
of  letters.  He  was  born,  Feb.  6 
1843,  at  Kes- 
wick,  and  edu- 
cated at  Chel- 
tenham Col- 
lege and  Trin- 
ity College, 
Cambridge. 
After  a  brief 
period  as  col- 
lege lecturer  he 
became  an 
inspector  of 
schools.  Of 
bis  poems  The  Renewal  of  Youth, 
1882,  is  probably  his  finest  effort, 
In  later  life  he  became  interested  in 
spiritualistic  phenomena,  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.  The  re- 
sults of  his  psychic  studies  are 
embodied  in  several  publications, 
notably  Human  Personality  and 
its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death,  1903. 
Myers  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  17,  1901. 
Before  his  death  he  agreed  to  make 
every  effort  to  communicate  with 
his  friends  of  the  Psychical  Re- 
search Society  from  beyond  the 
grave,  and  it  is  claimed  that  several 
messages  have  been  received.  Set 
Psychical  Research. 


F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
British  man  of  letters 
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Myingyan.  Dist.  and  town  of 
Burma,  in  the  Meiktila  division. 
The  dist.  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  within  the  curve  of  the  Ira- 
wadi  and  N.E.  of  the  Pegu  Mts. 
Oil  seeds  are  the  chief  crop.  The 
town  is  a  railway  terminus  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irawadi.  Area 
3,107  sq.  m.  Pop.  dist.,  442,000; 
town,  16,400. 

Myitkyina.  Dist.  and  town  of 
N.  Burma,  in  the  Mandalay  divi- 
sion. The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Upper  Irawadi  more  than  250  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Mandalay,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rly.  It  is  a  rly. 
terminal  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawadi,  of  which  it  is  the  limit  of 
navigation.  The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict is  10,977  sq.  m.  Pop.  dist, 
85,600 ;  town,  5,700. 

Mylitta.  Goddess  of  Baby- 
lonian mythology,  associated  with 
love  and  fruitfulness.  Herodotus 
records  that  her  worship  claimed 
special  rites  from  every  woman  at 
some  time  in  her  life. 

Mylius,  EDWARD.  Sentenced, 
Feb.  1,  1911,  to  12  months  im- 
prisonment for  publishing  a  sedi- 
tious libel  in  leaflets  called  The 
Liberator,  to  the  effect  that  King 
George  V  had  been  married  in  1890 
to  the  daughter  of  an  admiral  in 
Malta,  and  that  therefore  hia 
marriage  in  1893  to  Queen  Mary 
was  a  bigamous  one.  The  admiral 
in  question  and  his  daughter  gave 
evidence  of  the  absolute  baseless- 
ness of  the  allegation,  which 
Mylius  was  quite  unable  to  substan- 
tiate by  any  evidence. 

Mylius  Erichsen  Land.  That 
part  of  N.  Greenland  lying  S.  of 
Heilprin  Land,  E.  of  Peary  Land, 
and  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Wandel 
Bay  and  Denmark  Fiord,  in  lat.  80° 
to  82°  N.  It  was  named  after  the 
Danish  explorer,  who  penetrated 
here  in  1906. 

Mylonite.  In  petrology,  a  rock 
which  has  been  crushed  by  earth 
movements  so  as  to  lose  its  original 
structure.  Most  mylonised  rocks 
are  quartzose,  and  are  found  in 
regions  of  metamorpbism.  Typical 
examples  of  raylonite  are  found  in 
the  N.W.  of  Scotland. 

Mynn,  ALFRED  (1807-61).  Eng- 
lish cricketer.    Born  at  Goudhurst, 
Kent,  Jan.  19,  1807,  he  joined  the 
Harrietsham, 

MHBBHMHBH  Kent,  cricket 
club  in  1825. 
He  played  at 
Lord's  in  1832, 
and  became 
one  of  the  chief 
cricketers  in 
the  country.  A 
stalwart  of  the 
Gentlemen,  he 
Alfred  Mynn,  helped  in  their 
English  cricketer  victories  over 


the  Players  between  1840-50,  and 
played  regularly  for  Kent  almost 
up  to  his  death.  As  a  fast  round- 
arm  bowler  Mynn  had  no  equal, 
whilst  his  batting,  though  not 
so  brilliant,  was  good.  He  died 
Nov.  1,  1861.  See  Cricket. 

Mynyddislwyn.  Urban  dist. 
of  Monmouthshire.  It  is  8  m.  S.W. 
of  Pontypool,  and  stands  on  the 
coalfield,  its  industries  including 
iron,  tinplate,  and  chemical  works. 
There  are  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  council  supplies 
gas  and  electricity.  Pop.  10,000. 

Myocarditis  (Gr.  mys,  muscle, 
kardia,  heart).  Inflammation  of 
the  muscle  substance  of  the  heart. 
See  Heart. 

Myopia  (Gr.  myops,  short 
sighted).  Short  sight.  It  is  an  error 
of  refraction  most  commonly  due 
to  abnormal  elongation  of  the  eye- 
ball, with  the  result  that  parallel 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front 
of  the  retina,  and  vision  is  accord- 
ingly indistinct.  Only  divergent 
rays  are  f  ocussed  on  the  retina,  and 
in  consequence  short-sighted  per- 
sons find  it  necessary  to  hold  an 
object  closer  to  the  eye  than  do 
normal  persons.  See  Eye. 

Myosin.  Proteid  produced  by 
muscle  plasma  after  death.  The 
muscle  plasma  separates  into  a 
serum  and  a  clot,  the  latter  being 
myosin.  It  is  this  occurrence  in  the 
muscles  of  the  body  after  death 
which  causes  the  phenomenon 
known  as  rigor  mortis  (q.v.).  Myo- 
sin is  contained  in  brine  which  has 
been  used  for  pickling  meat,  and 
it  can  be  prepared  from  flesh  after 
the  removal  of  albuminoids. 

Myriapoda.  Sub-class  of  the 
arthropoda,  which  includes  the 
centipedes  and  millipedes  <?.'.'.). 


Myriapoda.       Giant    centipede    01 

S.    America,     Scolopendra     gigas, 

Above,  common  millipede 

W.  S.  Berridgt,  F.Z.S. 

They  have  long,  segmented,  cylin- 
drical, or  flattened  bodies,  and 
each  segment  is  provided  with 
paired  limbs.  The  animals  are 
notable  for  the  great  number  of 
their  legs,  though  not  so  numerous 
as  their  name  suggests.  There  are 


a  great  number  of  species,  distri- 
buted over  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  has  several,  all  of  which 
are  small  and  harmless. 

Myricaceae.  Small  natural 
order  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  S.  Africa,  and  N. 
America,  they  have  alternate  and 
undivided  leaves,  often  covered 
with  a  wax-secreting  down.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  dis- 
tinct, in  separate  spikes,  and  with- 
out sepals  or  petals ;  the  males 
consisting  merely  of  stamens,  and 
the  females  of  the  one-celled  ovary 
and  two  thread-like  styles.  The 
fruit  is  compressed  on  two  sides, 
and  contains  a  single-seeded  stone. 
The  species  yield  fragrant  wax, 
benzoic  acid,  and  tannin.  See 
Sweet  Gale. 

Myrmidons.  In  Greek  legend, 
the  Thessalian  tribe  of  which 
Achilles  was  king.  Achilles  brought 
them  to  Troy,  and  withdrew  them 
from  the  fighting  when  he  quar- 
relled with  Agamemnon.  Their  un- 
qualified devotion  to  Achilles  has 
caused  the  term  myrmidon  to  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  unquestioning 
obedience. 

Myrobalani  Emblica  (Phyllan- 
thus  emblica).  Tree  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceae.  A  native  of 
India  and  Malaya,  its  alternate 
leaves  are  slender,  and  arranged  in 
two  ranks  along  the  twigs.  The 
small  green  flowers  have  the  sexes 
separate,  and  are  clustered.  The 
small,  acid,  fleshy  fruit  contains  a 
hard  nut  with  six  seeds.  The  fruits 
are  eaten  raw,  or  preserved  with 
sugar  as  a  sweetmeat.  The  bark 
i  s  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  damp-resisting. 

Myrobalan  Plum  or  CHERRY 
PLUM  (Prunus  cerasifera).  Shrub  of 
the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  Its 
native  country  is  uncertain,  but  is 
probably  the  Caucasus.  The 
branches  are  not  spiny  ;  the  leaves 
are  elliptical,  the  flowers  white,  and 
the  fruit  round  and  red,  with 
yellow  flesh.  It  is  much  used  for 
making  hedges. 


Myrobalan  Plum.     Spray  of  ioliaga 
and  fruit.     Inset,  single  flowers 


MYRON 

Myron      (5th     century     B.C.). 

Greet  sculptor.  Born  at  Kleutherae 

•MI.    he    was  a  pupil    of 

i  is    of    Argos.     .  Specially 

known  as  a  worker  in  bronze,  he 

•or  his  subjects  athletes  and 

iMim.iU      His  chief  characteristics 

i nthfulness  to  nature,  and 

active  rather  than  passive  repre- 

-i-ni.ition.   His  most  famous  works 

\vi-n-   the   Discobolus,    Ladas   the 

Runner,   a  Satyr  (probably   Mar- 

syas),  and  a  bronze  cow.     The  last 

was  remarkable  for  epigrams  in- 

M-nliriJ   upon   the   animal's   body 

att.-r  the  manner  of  the  so-called 

atatuo  of  Pasquino  at  Rome.    See 

•olus ;    Greek  Art;    Ladas; 

Pasquinade. 

Myrrh.  Gum  resin  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodendron 
or  Commiphora  Myrrha,  Growing 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  it  is  used 
occasionally  in  medicine  to  excite 
the  appetite  and  stimulate  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice.  Tincture  of  myrrh 
is  also  used.  Myrrh  may  be  a  useful 
constituent  of  mouth  washes  and 
gargles  for  a  relaxed  throat.  The 
tree  is  small,  with  grey  bark,  from 
which  the  myrrh  escapes  in  yellow 
oily  drops,  darkening  in  colour  as 
they  harden. 

Myrrh  was  used  in  the  East  as  a 
perfume,  and  also  for  embalming. 
It  was  one  of  the  gifts  made  by  the 
magi  to  the  child  Jesus  Christ,  and 
on  this  account  the  custom  exists 
of  offering  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh  every  year  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  The  offering  is  made 
on  behalf  of  the  British  sovereign 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  London,  See 
Frankincense ;  Magi. 

Myrtaceae.  Natural  order  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
the  tropical  regions.  They  have 
undivided  leaves,  and  flowers  with 
four-  or  five  -  parted  calyx  and 
four  or  five  petals.  It  is  a  very 
large  order,  comprising  over  70 
genera  and  about  2,000  species. 
Among  well-known  genera  are  Eu- 
calyptus and  Myrtus,  of  which  the 
wi-'ll -known  Myrtle  (M.  communia) 
of  S.  Europe  serves  as  a  type. 

Myrtle  (Myrtua  communis). 
Evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtaceae  (q.v.),  native  of 
W.  Asia,  but  long  naturalised  in  S. 
Europe,  whence  it  was  introduced 
to  Britain  in  1597.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  ft.,  has  shining  oval 
opposite  leaves,  and  fragrant  white 
flowers  largely  used  in  perfumery. 
The  purple  berries  also  are  frag- 
rant ;  they  are  sweet  and  have  a 
strong  aromatic  flavour.  In  the 
extreme  S.  of  England  the  myrtle 
is  hardy  and  can  be  grown  out  of 
doors  ;  elsewhere  it  needs  protec- 
tion in  winter.  It  may  be  grown 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  taken  in 
early  summer,  and  grown  in  a 
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Myrtle.    Foliage  and  flower  ipray 
ol  the  evergreen  shrub 

compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Myrtle  wreaths  were  used 
among  the  ancients  to  crown  the 
victors  in  athletic  games. 

Mysia.  Ancient  country  of 
Asia  Minor.  Lying  between  the 
Aegean  Sea,  Propontis,  Bithynia, 
and  Lydia,  it  sometimes  included 
the  Troad.  Its  inhabitants,  the 
Mysi,  whose  origin  is  doubtful,  first 
appear  in  history  when  their  coun- 
try passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.O.  With  the  overthrow 
of  the  latter  by  the  Persians,  Mysia 
became  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  323  B.C.,  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria.  In  133  the  country 
became  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Myslowitz.  Town  of  Silesia.  It 
stands  on  the  Przemsza,  13  m.  by 
rly.  E.S.E.  of  Konigshutte  on  the 
coalfield.  Its  industries  are  coal- 
mining, zinc  refining,  flax  spinning, 
and  brickmaking.  In  the  1921  ple- 
biscite there  was  a  majority  for 
union  with  Germany.  Pop.  18,000. 
See  Silesia. 

Mysore.  Native  state  of  S- 
India.  It  is  roughly  a  triangle  on 
the  Deccan  plateau,  with  Bombay 
on  the  N.W.,  Coorg  on  the  S.W., 
and  the  Madras  Presidency  else- 
where. On  the  average  2,000  ft.  alt., 
lii^h  hills,  called  droogs,  rise  in  iso- 
lation from  the 
plain ;  a  ridge 
across  the  middle 
of  the  state  sepa- 
rates the  drainage 
of  the  Kistna 
from  that  of  the 
Cauvery.  Much  ^aBHB 

land  is  irrigated 
from  the  Cauvery ; 
the  chief  crop  L-> 
ragi,  a  native 
millet;  other 
crops  are  cotton 
sugar  cane  and 
rice.  Gold  is 
mined  at  Kolar 
and  manganese  in 
Shimoga.  Mysore 


MYSTERY 

city  ia  the  capital,  and  Bangalore 
the  largest  town. 

From  1760  to  1799  the  utate  was 
ruled  by  a  Mahomedan  usurper. 
Haider  Ali  and  bin  son  Tippoo.  The 
British  restored  the  former  Hindu 
dynasty  in  1799,  took  over  the 
administration  183 1-81, and  setup 
a  Hindu  maharaja.  Area,  29.444 
sq.  m.  Pop.  5,806,000.  See  Madras. 

Mysore.  Capital  of  Mysore 
state.  It  «  situated  near  the  Cau- 
very, 100  m.  S.W.  of  Bangalore, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rly. 
There  are  numerous  modern  build- 
ings, including  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Institute  and  the  palace  of  the 
maharaja.  S.E.  of  the  city  L- 
temple  crowned  Chamundi  Hill, 
3,489ft.,  with  a  colossal  recumbent 
figure  of  the  sacred  bull  NandL  The 
city  was  the  capital  from  early 
times  until  1610.  It  was  then 
superseded  by  Seringapatam  until 
1799,  when  the  court  again  moved 
to  Mysore.  Pop.  68,100. 

Mystagogue.  Official  charged 
with  important  duties  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries (q.v.).  These  myatogogoi  were 
licensed  by  the  state. 

Mystery  (Gr.  initiation).  Secret 
rite.  The  Greek  word  myateria  de- 
noted rites  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  prepared  by 
gradual  initiation,  under  a  bond  of 
secrecy.  They  probably  grew  out 
of  primitive  ceremonial  dances 
associated  with  the  pre-Hellenic 
nature-worship  of  Thrace.  Their 
chief  centre  was  at  Eleusis  (q.v.). 

A  second  group,  perhaps  Pelas- 
gian,  seems  to  have  spread  from 
Thrace  to  Lemnos  and  Boeotian 
Thebes.  These  mysteries  were  con- 
cerned with  the  deified  shades 
called  Cabiri,  and  included  the 
ritual  slaying  of  an  animal  victim. 
At  Andania  in  Messenia  the  mys- 
teries combined  the  veneration  of 
Demeter  with  that  of  the  Cabiri 
These  Cabirian  rituals  were  often 
confused  with  two  others,  those 
of  the  Cretan  Curetes,  which  were 
essentially  puberty  rites,  and  those 


Principal  entrance  ol  the  former 
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of  the  Phrygian  Corybantes,  which 
were  ceremonial  dances  symbolis- 
ing death  and  burial  as  magical  in- 
centives to  fertility. 

A  third  group  was  concerned 
with  Orpheus,  himself  perhaps  of 
Thracian  birth.  With  his  venera- 
tion Greece  associated  the  refine- 
ments of  melody  and  poetry.  In 
these  Orphic  mysteries  the  idea  of 
recurrent  death  and  resurrection 
was  symbolised,  and  the  ritual 
phenomena  bore  relationships  to 
those  which  centered  about  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  Isis  and  Sera- 
pis,  and  the  Phrygian  worship  of 
Attis  and  Cybele.  At  the  beginning 
of  our  era  these  mysteries  were 
practised  throughout  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  by  the  private  mem- 
bers of  secret  societies,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  Persian  Mithras. 
All  of  them  were  for  centuries  en- 
gaged in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  N.T.  the  word  mystery,  as 
used  by  S.  Paul,  denoted  the 
Divine  plan,  and  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  apostle  referred 
directly  to,  or  was  personally  fami- 
liar with,  any  of  the  mystery  - 
religions  of  his  time.  In  a  later  age 
the  early  fathers  began  to  draw 
comparisons  between  Christian  and 
pagan  mysteries.  But  the  resem- 
blances with  Christian  practice  ob- 
servable in  the  later  forms  of  the 
oriental  cults  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  world,  notably  those  of 
Isis  and  Mithras,  are  mainly  ex- 
plicable as  imitations  and  not  pre- 
cursors of  Christian  institutions. 

The  religious  mysteries  already 
discussed  are  a  special  develop- 
ment of  a  social  institution  of  wide- 
spread occurrence,  and  arose  out  of 
the  emotional  life  of  settled  agri- 
cultural peoples.  The  main  ele- 
ments— purification,  offering,  pro- 
cession, song,  dance,  drama,  secret 
formula,  and  mechanical  acces- 
sories—are so  universal  that  these 
rituals  must  be  deemed  to  have 
their  roots  in  neolithic  culture. 
They  sometimes  occur  as  modes  of 
admission  into  general  society,  as 
in  the  case  of  primitive  puberty- 
rites,  and  sometimes  as  devices  for 
securing  the  local  or  specialised  in- 
terests of  artificial  social  groups. 
Thus  the  daubing  of  initiates  with 
clay,  characteristic  of  some  Greek 
mysteries,  is  still  practised  in  W. 
Africa,  Guiana,  Australia,  Mela- 
nesia, and  the  Andamans,  while  the 
scope  of  the  mystic  bull-roarer 
(q.v.)  is  wider  still.  See  Eleusinia  ; 
Freemasonry  ;  Initiation  :  consult 
also  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States, 
L.  R.  Farnell,  1896-1909;  Primi- 
tive Secret  Societies,  H.  Webster, 
1908  ;  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery- 
Religions,  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  1913. 
E.  G.  Harmer 


Mystery    of    Edwin    Drood, 

THE.  Novel  by  Charles  Dickens. 
It  was  to  have  run  into  twelve 
monthly  parts,  illustrated  by  Luke 
Fildes,  R.A.,  but  the  author  died 
on  the  day  on  which  he  completed 
(or  all  but  completed)  Part  VI, 
June  9,  1870.  Ever  since  discus- 
sion has  been  active  as  to  who 
murdered  Edwin  Drood,  whether 
Drood  was  murdered,  who  was 
Datchery,  and  similar  points  in 
this  grim  story  of  an  uncle's  jea- 
lousy, the  qualities  of  which  have 
been  eagerly  discussed  by  ad- 
mirers and  critics  alike.  Of  plays 
founded  on  the  novel,  one  by  W. 
Stephens,  was  produced  as  early  as 
Nov.,  1871,  but  the  most  notable  is 
that  by  J.  Comyns  Carr,  first  wit- 
nessed at  Cardiff  in  Nov.,  1907,  and 
then  in  London,  Jan.,  1908,  with 
H.  Beerbohm  (later  Sir  Herbert) 
Tree  as  Jasper.  Carr's  solution  was 
that  Drood  was  not  murdered,  but 
that  Jasper  had  an  opium-inspired 
dream,  on  waking  from  which  he 
was  convinced  he  was  his  nephew's 
slayer.  The  Cloisterham  of  the 
story  is  Rochester. 

Mystery  Play.  Type  of  religious 
drama  in  medieval  Europe.  It  was 
so  called  either  as  representing 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  or  more 
probably  as  being  a  ministry  or 
craft.  Medieval  plays  with  biblical 
subjects  are  commonly  called 
mysteries.  The  medieval  drama 
was  evolved  from  religious  ritual. 
To  the  recitation  of  sacred  narra- 
tives and  antiphonal  singing  were 
added  at  the  great  church  festi- 
vals quasi-dramatic  dialogues  and 
symbolical  acts.  By  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  clergy  and  choirs  per- 
formed dramas  in  French  churches. 

From  the  churches  the  dramas 
were  transferred  to  the  churchyards 
and  to  open  spaces  in  towns,  and 
when  in  1210  the  clergy  were  for- 
bidden to  act  except  in  churches, 
the  performances  were  given  by 
laymen.  A  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  movement  by  the  institu- 
tion in  1311  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
festival  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity.  The  guilds  in  English  and 
continental  towns  collaborated  in 
producing  cycles  of  plays  repre- 
senting sacred  events  from  the 
Creation  to  Doomsday.  Comic 
relief  was  provided  by  Noah's  wife, 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and 
other  stock  characters. 

Of  the  extant  English  cycles,  the 
oldest  are  those  of  Chester  (24 
plays)  and  York  (48),  dating  from 
about  1350.  The-  32  so-called 
Towneley  mysteries  were  probably 
acted  at  or  near  Wakefield.  The  42 
Coventry  plays  seem  to  have  been 
written  for  monks  or  friars.  Some 
mystery  plays  in  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage are  also  preserved.  The  re- 


ligious drama  lingered  in  England 
until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
In  many  continental  countries 
examples  of  mystery  plays  abound. 
In  Paris  the  representations  were  re- 
stricted to  the  confraternity  of  the 
Passion.  The  Scandinavian  reform- 
ers encouraged  the  art,  which  was 
widely  practised  in  Germany  until 
its  prohibition  by  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  in  1779  was  followed  by 
that  of  other  prelates  of  the  em- 
pire, the  inhabitants  of  Oberam- 
mergau  alone  obtaining  permission 
to  perform  a  passion  play.  Similar 
dramas  are  still  acted  in  Spain,  and 
at  Bruges  and  Furnes  in  Belgium. 
See  Drama  ;  Miracle  Play  ;  Ober- 
ammergau.  A.  B.  Oougb 

Mysticism  (Gr.  myein,  to  close 
the  eyes).  Term  originally  used  in 
connexion  with  the  Greek  mys- 
teries ;  a  mystic  was  one  who  had 
been  initiated  into  the  esoteric 
knowledge  of  divine  things  which 
the  mysteries  imparted  to  their  con- 
verts. The  word  is  used  in  modern 
times  in  different  senses,  but  in  its 
technical  meaning  it  has  been  de- 
fined by  Dean  Inge  as  "  the  at- 
tempt to  realize  the  presence  of  the 
living  God  in  the  soul  and  in  na- 
ture, or  more  generally  as  the  at- 
tempt to  realize  in  thought  and 
feeling  the  immanence  of  the  tem- 
poral in  the  eternal  and  the  eternal 
in  the  temporal."  All  the  mystics 
claim  the  power  of  immediate  ap- 
proach to  God  without  the  aid  of 
any  external  means. 

Traces  of  mysticism  are  to  be 
found  in  most  religions.  The  spirit 
of  mysticism  has  left  its  mark  upon 
the  Upanishads  and  the  Hindu 
philosophical  schools.  In  Islam  it 
appears  in  Sufism.  In  Greece  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  Plato, 
though  its  development  was  due  to 
oriental  influences  connected  with 
the  Greek  mysteries ;  it  reached  its 
climax  in  Neo-Platonism,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Plotinus. 

Christianity  has  always  been  a 
favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
mysticism.  There  are  mystic  ele- 
ments in  the  N.T.,  particularly  in 
the  Johannine  and  Pauline  litera- 
ture. It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
fifth  century  that  the  movement 
assumed  large  proportions,  The 
writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  are 
an  attempt  to  transform  Christian- 
ity under  the  influence  of  Neo- 
PJatonism  into  mysticism  pure  and 
simple,  and  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence  on  Christian  thought  for 
several  centuries. 

The  golden  age  of  Christian  mys- 
ticism falls  within  the  period  A.D. 
1250-1500.  It  originated  in  a  Pan- 
theistic society  which  flourished 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
known  as  "  The  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit."  The  watchword  of 
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<  >oiuty  was  "  All  that  is  is 

,    in. in    and    <  Iixl    wen-   tin  -re- 
.11  llitlliiiltc  asMiciatii.n: 

in  fact,  it  was  hardly  pos«ilili-  to 

Let  WCCII    tin-Ill.       I  Mil    i.l 

.  n-t\  civini  Uiart, 

I  jr. H   lifj'.i.    one    <>f    tin-    most   re- 

l.li-    nl    tin-    <  ;••!  111. Hi    n 
KeUhuit's    m\.-licisln    r-    of    a    pro- 

iiiniin-rilly  pantheistic  typo.  "God 
i-  imt  tin-  highest,  being,'  he  says, 
fur "  In-  is  the  only  being.  Outside  of 
ii"d  then-  is  nothing  but  illusion 
ami  deception."  Gradually,  how- 
ex  IT,  mysticism  separated  itself 
from  Pantheism  owing  largely  to 
tin-  iiilliienee  of  John  Ruysbroek, 
I  _".•:;  l:;s|.  who  has  been  called 
"  the  Patriarch  of  the  German 
mystics." 

Hut  the  most  influential  of  the 
mystics  was  John  Tauler  (1290- 
1861),  who  succeeded  in  sever- 
in  •_:  mysticism  from  all  its  Pan- 
theistic connexions,  and  bringing 
it  into  line  with  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. Hitherto  mysticism  had 
l>eeii  largely  contemplative,  and 
had  shunned  the  practical  life. 
Tauler  showed  that  mysticism  was 
worthless,  unless  it  issued  in  con- 
secration of  character  and  life.  Two 
societies  were  founded  in  Germany 
to  popularise  mysticism  :  ( 1 )  The 
Friends  of  God ;  (2)  The  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Lot ;  both  of  which 
were  instrumental  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Reformation. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  was  connec- 
ted with  the  latter  society,  and 
though  the  Imitatio  Christi  cannot 
perhaps  be  called  mystical  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  it  was 
written  under  the  spell  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  mystics.  Another  pro- 
duct of  the  same  school  of  thought 
was  the  Theologica  Germanica,  a 
book  which  had  a  unique  influence 
at  the  time,  and  did  almost  as  much 
as  the  Imitatio  Christi  for  the  re- 
covery of  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  16th  century  there 
was  a  powerful  resurgence  of  mys- 
ticism in  Roman  Catholicism,  par- 
ticularly in  Spain.  The  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  were  S. 
Teresa,  S.  Juan,  and  Molinos,  who 
carried  to  completion  the  work  of 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena.  S.  Catherine 
is  the  heroine  of  Baron  von  HiigePs 
book  on  Mysticism,  and  his  de- 
lineation of  her  character  is  the 
best  exposition  of  the  part  which 
mysticism  played  in  the  devo- 
tional life  of  a  devout  and  orthodox 
Catholic.  In  France,  too,  mys- 
ticism found  expression  in  the 
writings  of  F6nelon,  Bossuet,  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  and  in  Jansenism. 

Roman  Catholicism  has  always 
been  more  favourable  to  mysticism 
than  has  Protestantism,  though  the 
latter  has  by  no  means  been  un- 
touched by  its  spirit.  Jacob 


K.<.  hinc  was  the  first    great   I'm- 
1  fa,  and  it  wa«  from  lii.i 
-  that   William   Law  III    I   m 

tn.iliired  m\  -.1 1,  i«m  into  th- 
li«h  Church.  It  cannot  be  said, 
L'.U.  ver,  that  mysticism  has  ever 
been  a  power  in  Knuili.sli  lite,  I  lii  iii -.-h 
il  tumid  Mi  mil.',  ail\ocates  ill  the 
(  'amlil  nL'i-  I'latoniM:-.  On.il.ej  l-ln, 
with  itsdi.i-trim-  nl  the  Inin-r  Light, 
ami  .Methodism  with  its  insistence 
on  the  need  of  personal  assurance  of 
salvation,  have,  of  course,  their 
points  of  affinity  with  mysticism, 
but  the  movement  has  never 
gripped  the  soul  of  England. 

H.  T.  Andrews 

Bibliography.  Personal  Idealism 
and  Mysticism,  W.  R.  Inge,  1907  ; 
Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  R.  M. 
Jones,  1909  ;  Practical  Mysticism, 
E.  Underbill,  1915. 


Mytens,  DANIEL (c.  1590-1642). 

Dutch      Ji.iinter. 

•  '-,  he  wi 
.Mi.  leveldtand 
Rubens,  came 
to  London, 
1018,  and  was 
made  painter 
to  Ch;i 
1625.  After 
Van  Dyck's 
arrival  he  re- 
turned  to 
Holland  in 
1630,  and 
died  in  1642. 
His  best  works  include  Hudson, 
the  Dwarf,  with  a  dog,  in  St. 
James's,  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  at  Hampton  Court, 
Charles  I,  and  Henrietta  Maria  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  See  Hamilton. 
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Mythology  may  be  defined  as 
comprising  the  sacred  stories  of  the 
various  peoples  of  the  world.  Of 
these  stories  some  relate  to  the 
Creation,  and  to  divine  or  super- 
human beings,  their  genealogies, 
activities,  and  adventures,  whether 
they  are  believed  to  have  originated 
the  world,  or  mankind,  or  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  rank,  or  family,  or 
to  superintend  or  take  part  in  its 
government,  to  be  concerned  in  its 
well-being,  to  be  hostile  to  it,  or  to 
lead  a  life  of  their  own  more  or 
less  apart  from  mortals. 

Other  stories  relate  to  saints 
or  heroes  who  have  championed 
mankind  or  conferred  benefits, 
who  have  undergone  sufferings, 
made  discoveries  or  inventions,  or 
moulded  the  earth  or  its  inhabit- 
ants into  their  present  form. 
Among  such  stories  are  included 
those  of  the  origin  of  death,  the 
gift  of  fire,  the  deluge,  the  origin  of 
beast  and  bird  and  tree,  or  their 
peculiarities,  the  organization  of 
society,  and  of  various  institutions 
and  customs.  Many  stories  are 
aetiological,  i.e.  are  told  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  these  and 
other  things ;  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  narrate  what  passes 
with  an  uncultured  or  half -cultured 
people  for  history.  They  are  often 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  are  told  to  explain  the  festi- 
vals, the  ceremonies,  the  forms  of 
their  images,' the  position  and  fur- 
niture of  their  temples.  In  a  word, 
they  are  sacred. 

Unlike  some  non-sacred  tale* 
they  are  told  as  true,  and  wild  and 
repulsive  or  impossible  as  they  may 
be,  they  are  believed,  or  were  at 


one  time  believed,  as  facts.  Another 
characteristic  frequently,  but  not 
universally,  present  is  that  they 
are  told  only  under  special  con- 
ditions, or  at  a  certain  time  of  year, 
or  in  connexion  with  certain  rites, 
or  to  certain  classes  of  persons,  as 
the  initiates  into  a  cult  or  mystery. 
The  scientific  collection  and  critic- 
ism of  these  stories  is  called  the 
science  of  mythology. 

Myths  take  their  rise  very  low 
down  in  culture.  The  people  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  so  savage 
as  to  be  destitute  of  myths.  As 
culture  advances,  one  incident  after 
another  becomes  incredible  to  the 
growing  intelligence,  or  repugnant 
to  the  more  refined  manners  and 
morality  of  the  community,  but 
the  old  stories  are  still  piously  re- 
peated by  the  backward  classes  or 
the  priests  of  the  local  shrines. 
Again,  the  myths  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  the  divinities  are  denounced 
as  lies ;  or  they  are  interpreted  as 
parables. 

All  these  methods  were  tried  in 
Greece.  From  Theagenes  of  Rhe- 
gium,  and  Metrodorus,  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.,  down  to  Porphyry, 
and  the  latest  age  of  paganism,  the 
interpretation  of  the  gods  as 
physical  phenomena  was  a  favour- 
ite teaching.  The  modern  explana- 
tion that  myths  are  a  disease  of 
language,  that  seeks  their  expla- 
nation in  questionable  etymologies 
and  blunders  of  meaning,  was  anti- 
cipated by  Plato. 

Ultimately  Christianity  was  vic- 
torious over  paganism  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  The  official 
theory  of  the  conquerors  was  that 
the  heathen  divinities  were  devils, 
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and  their  stories  lies,  or  a  mere 
parody  of  the  facts  preserved  in 
Holy  Writ.  At  the  revival  of  Learn- 
ing the  cudgels  were  taken  up  by 
learned  men  on  ...behalf  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  In  fact,  even 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  had  ceased 
to  be  serious  competitors  for  belief 
with  the  denizens  of  the  Christian 
Olympus,  the  theory  that  they 
were  devils  proportionately  weak- 
ened, and  men  reverted  to  the  ex- 
planation that  their  stories  were 
parables,  an  explanation  exploited 
for  the  purpose  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion in  the  Oesta  Romanorum  and 
other  collections  of  tales.  Bacon  in 
The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  after 
the  Reformation  attempted  to 
revive  this  method  of  exposition  ; 
but  its  difficulties  were  such  that 
no  two  interpreters  agreed  on  the 
same  explanation.  More  recently 
the  Euhemeristic  theory  has  been 
taken  up  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
after  him  by  Grant  Allen  in  The 
Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  1897. 
It  is  relevant  to  observe  that,  if 
every  divinity  were  resolved  into 
the  shade  of  a  human  being,  the 
problem  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  mythical  tales  told  every 
where  on  all  sorts  of  themes  would 
remain  as  puzzling  as  ever. 

Interpretation  of  German  School 

The  adherents  of  another  school 
influential  in  the  19th  century 
sought  the  answer  to  the  question 
from  philology.  From  Germany  this 
method  of  interpretation  spread 
wherever  learned  men  expounded 
philology.  In  England  Max 
Muller  laid  down  "  that  the  best 
solvent  of  the  old  riddles  of  mytho- 
logy is  to  be  found  in  an  etymolo- 
gical analysis  of  the  names  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  heroes,  and  hero- 
ines." Accordingly,  he  set  himself  to 
investigate  and  interpret  the  names. 
Philology  as  a  scientific  study  was 
the  result  of  acquaintance  with 
Sanskrit,  the  eldest  of  the  family 
of  Aryan  tongues,  and  in  the  Rig- 
veda,  the  earliest  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature, the  philological  school  of 
mythologists  thought  they  had 
found  the  explanation  of  the  names 
and  activities  of  the  Aryan  gods  and 
the  meaning  of  Aryan  mythology. 

Taking  the  Rigveda  as  his  start- 
ing-point. Max  Muller  tells  us : 
"  The  beginning  of  mythology 
came  from  a  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical conception  of  nature  and 
its  most  prominent  phenomena ; 
or,  if  poetry  and  philosophy  com- 
bined may  claim  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, from  a  religious  conception 
of  the  universe." 

There  are  other  elements  taken 
up  into  it  as  it  developed,  but  this  is 
the  beginning,  the  foundation.  It 
is  discovered  by  an  examination  of 


the  names  and  epithets  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  them, 
and  then  by  equating  the  names 
with  names  of  gods  and  other  words 
in  the  sister  tongues.  Many  of 
these  equations  are  contested ;  it 
is  probably  not  going  beyond  the 
facts  to  say  that  most  of  them  are 
quite  uncertain.  When  the  veda 
was  carefully  examined,  the  myths 
were  practicably  resolvable  into 
two :  that  of  the  conquest  of  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  that  of  the 
breaking  of  the  prison  of  the  rain. 

But  the  time  came  when  people 
could  no  longer  accept  the  dog- 
matism of  the  philologists.  It  be- 
came incredible  that  the  gods  of 
the  Aryan-speaking  nations  (and 
they  were  the  only  ones  the  philo- 
logists seriously  attempted  to  ex- 
plain) were  due  to  "  a  disease  of 
language,"  and  one  of  the  things 
that  made  it  incredible  was  the 
wearisome  monotone  of  the  results. 
Muller  controverted  by  Lang 

Insurrection  broke  out  first  in 
Germany,  while  in  Great  Britain  the 
researches  and  example  of  Tylor, 
Lord  Avebury,  and  J.  F.  Maclen- 
nan  had  prepared  the  way.  Andrew 
Lang  declared  war  in  a  number  of 
essays,  culminating  in  Myth,  Ritual 
and  Religion,  published  in  1887. 
In  those  works  he  proved  that  the 
irrationalities  of  Greek  and  Hindu 
myths  were  phenomena  common 
to  savage  myths  everywhere,  and 
that  they  arose  out  of  a  condition 
of  mind  known  to  exist  everywhere 
among  savages.  He  recognizes  two 
elements  in  all  mythologies — "  the 
factor  we  now  regard  as  rational, 
and  that  which  we  moderns  re- 
gard as  irrational." 

The  savage  and  the  ancestors 
of  civilized  people  were  on  a  par, 
which  means  that  the  ancestors 
of  civilized  people  were  once 
savages,  as  even  the  Greeks 
admitted.  They  endowed  all  ex- 
ternal things  with  their  own  self- 
consciousness.  The  lower  animals, 
trees,  rocks,  only  differed  from  men 
in  shape,  save  that  they  were 
often  vastly  stronger  and  vastly 
cleverer.  The  savage  knew  not 
the  bounds  of  this  cleverness ; 
he  had  no  standard  save  bis 
imagination  and  his  fears  by  which 
to  measure  it.  '  Naturally,  there- 
fore, his  belief  extended  to  the 
grotesque  and  the  impossible. 
Shape-shifting  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  super- 
human personages  of  his  imagin- 
ation wore  the  shape  of  beasts, 
either  permanently  or  at  will. 

In  the  lower  culture  everywhere 
many  men  believe  themselves 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  ; 
and  all  men,  if  they  do  not  believe 
it  of  themselves,  believe  it  of  some. 
Nay,  they  believe  that,  if  not 


themselves  magicians,  at  least  they 
can  by  means  of  word  and  rite 
appropriate  and  exercise  many 
extraordinary  powers  ;  they  can 
work  their  will  by  spell  or  amulet. 
The  gods  and  heroes  are  endowed 
with  the  passions  of  men,  with  the 
powers  attributed  to  at  all  events 
some  men  ;  but  both  passions  and 
powers  are  idealised  and  magni- 
fied indefinitely. 

Not  that  these  are  the  sole  ele- 
ments of  which  myths  are  made. 
They  are  merely  the  groundwork  of 
mythology — they,  and  not  hyper- 
boles of  poets,  disease  of  language, 
misinterpretation  of  current  ex- 
pressions. Such  causes  perhaps 
play  their  part  too  ;  but  it  is  a 
small  one.  Other  subordinate 
causes  are  distorted  or  imperfect 
recollections  of  facts,  the  cluster  of 
traditions  about  a  great  name,  the 
complications  of  organized  society, 
and  the  abiding  aetiological  im- 
pulse which  we  strive  laboriously 
to  satisfy  by  methodical  scientific 
inquiry,  but  which  in  that  child- 
like condition  is  stayed  by  a  tale. 

Lang's  work  had  an  immediate 
and  profound  effect.  In  Britain 
at  all  events  the  philological  theory 
of  mythology  was  killed.  The 
anthropological  method,  which  ex- 
plains mythology  not  by  a  disease 
of  language,  but  by  the  universal 
characteristics  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  lower  culture,  was 
accepted  by  all  serious  students. 

Bibliography.  The  Mythology  of 
the  Aryan  Nations,  2  vols.,  G.  W. 
Cox,  1870  ;  Zoological  Mythology, 
2  vols.,  A.  de  Gubernatis,  1872  ; 
Custom  and  Myth,  1884  .  Modern 
Mythology,  1897  ;  Myth,  Ritual,  and 
Religion,  2  vols.,  new  ed.  1899,  A. 
Lang  ;  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Religion,  new  ed.  1882  ;  Anthro- 
pological Religion,  1892  ;  Con- 
tributions to  the  Science  of  Mytho- 
logy, 2  vols.,  1897  ;  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop,  4  vols.,  new  ed. 
1898-1902,  F.  Max  Muller ;  The 
Golden  Bough,  12  vols.,  J.  G. 
Frazer,  new  ed.  1907-15. 

Myto  Vysok6.  Dist.  and  town 
in  the  Bohemian  portion  of  the 
republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
town  is  91  m.  by  rail  E.  of 
Prague,  and  is  an  important  road 
junction  on  the  route  which  fol- 
lows the  valleys  parallel  with  the 
Sudetes  mts.  Pop.  dist.,  45,000; 
town,  9,500. 

Myxoedema  (Gr.  myxa,  mucus  ; 
oedema,  swelling).  Disorder  due  to 
diminution  or  loss  of  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  an  organ  situated 
hi  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  It  is  more  common  among 
women  than  men.  See  Cretinism. 

Mzensk  OR  MTSENSK.  Town 
of  Central  Russia.  It  is  in  the 
government,  and  30  m.  N.E.,  of 
Orel,  on  the  river  Zusha  and  the 
Moscow-Kursk  railway.  Pop.  15,000. 
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N  Fourteenth  letter  of  the 
English  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, one  of  the  nasal  con- 
sonants. In  the  combination  ng  it 
has  a  marked  nasal  sound  in  words 
like  lei ni/.  xiiig,  to  some  extent  com- 
parable with  the  sound  heard  in 
the  French  mon,  non.  Otherwise 
it  is  pronounced  as  in  can,  neck. 
It  Is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  after 
m,  as  in  column,  hymn,  solemn.  See 
Alphabet ;  Phonetics. 

Naas.  Urban  dist.  and  market 
town  of  co.  Kildare,  Ireland.  It 
stands  on  the  G.S.  and  W.  Rly.  and 

, w    the  Grand  Canal, 

and  near  the  Lif- 
fey,  20  m.  from 
Dublin.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have 
been  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  while 
after  the  English 
conquest  it  had 
a  castle  and  an  abbey,  and  was 
represented  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Near  is  Punchestown  (q.v. ). 
Market  days,  Mon.  and  Thurs. 
Pop.  4,100.  Pron.  Nace. 

Naas.  ViHam-  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Ian  or  govt.  of  Goteborg,  20  m.  by 
rly.  N.E.  of  the  seaport  of  Gothen- 
Imti?.  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Abra- 
hamson  school  of  handicrafts. 

Nabeul.  City  in  the  N.E.  of 
Tunisia  renowned  for  ife  manu- 
facture of  perfumes  and  essences. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district 
producing  oranges,  lemons,  and 
flowers,  which  are  grown  for  the 
Huropcan  markets.  Pop.  11,000. 
Nabha.  Native  state  and  town 
of  the  Punjab,  India,  and  one  of 
the  Phulkian  states.  The  state  has 
an  annual  rainfall  of  18  ins.  and 
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grows  native  food  grains.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1755  by 
Hamir  Singh.  Since  irrigation  has 
been  in  use  from  the  Sirhind  Canal 
the  soil  has  become  waterlogged 
and  the  town  unhealthy.  Area 
928  sq.  m.  Pop.  state,  249,000 : 
town,  13,600.  See  Phulkian  States. 

Nablus  OB  NABLOOS.  Town  of 
Palestine,  28  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem. 
As  Sheohem,  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  O.T.  Abimelech,  the 
son  of  Gideon,  destroyed  the  city  ; 
later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Jeroboam,  but  was 
eventually  deserted.  Vespasian 
built  a  new  town  on  the  site,  and 
called  it  Flavia  Neapolis,  the 
modern  title  being  a  corruption  of 
the  second  word.  According  to 
tradition  Jacob  was  buried  in 
Shechem.and  Jacob's  Well  is  shown 
near  Gerizim.  It  was  a  holy 
city  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  Be- 
fore the  Great  War  Nablus  was  a 
fairly  flourishing  town,  with  a 
mixed  pop.  of  about  20,000. 
During  the  Great  War  the  Turks, 
after  their  surrender  of  Jerusalem, 
fortified  it  as  a  military  base.  In 
Sept.,  1918,  it  was  taken  by 
Allenby.  See  Palestine,  Conquest  of ; 
Shechem,  Battle  of. 

Nabob.  Title  given  to  the  Great 
Mogul's  viceroys,  and  generally  to 
native  rulers  and  persons  of  rank 
in  India.  In  the  18th  century 
nabob  was  used  in  England  of  one 
who  ostentatiously  spent  a  fortune 
made  in  the  East.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hindustani  nawab. 

Nabonxlus.  Last  independent 
king  of  Babylon.  A  usurper  of 
priestly  descent,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  temple  restoration  and  re- 


search, incidentally  seeking  /or  and 
dating  the  foundation  deposits  of 
earlier  monarchs.  See  Babylonia. 

Naboth.  Jezreelite  who  owned 
a  vineyard  adjoining  the  palace  of 
Ahab.  When  he  refused  to  part 
with  it,  Jezebel  secured  it  by  causing 
Naboth  and  his  sons  to  be  executed 
on  a  false  charge  of  blasphemy  ( 1 
Kings  21 ).  See  Ahab. 

Nabua.  Town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  the  prov.  of  Ambos 
Camarines,  it  stands  near  the  river 
Bicol,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Nueva 
Caceres,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rly.  Pop.  19,500. 

Nacelle.  Aeronautical  term  for 
the  body  of  an  aircraft.  It  usually 
refers  to  a  body  used  solely  to 
accommodate  the  crew  and  the 
power  plant,  and  not  forming  part 
of  the  aeroplane  structure  proper. 
See  Fuselage. 

Nachtigal,  GUSTAV  (1834-85). 
German  explorer.  Born  Feb.  23, 
1834,  at  Eichstedt,  Germany,  he 
qualified  in  medicine  at  Halle,  and 
in  1869  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Bornu.  Thence  he  ex- 
plored Lake  Chad  and  the  Shari 
river,  traversed  Wadai,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Cairo  in  1874.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  sent  by  the  Ger- 
man government  to  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  and  explored  those  parts  of 
Togoland  and  Cameroons  which 
were  eventually  annexed  by  Ger- 
many. He  died  April  20,  1885. 

Nacion,  LA.  Daily  newspaper  of 
Buenos  Aires.  It  is  printed  in 
Spanish,  and  shares  with  its  rival, 
La  Prensa  (q.v.)t  the  greater  part 
of  newspaper  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  Argentina.  Founded 
by  Bartolome  Mitre,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  republic,  its  control 
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remains  in  the  hands  of  his  family. 
In  Jan.,  1919,  the  editor,  Jorge  A. 
Mitre,  visited  England  in  connex- 
ion with  the  formation  of  a  London 
office,  which  he  hoped  to  make 
the  unofficial  consulate.  At  this 
time  the  paper  carried  a  cable  news 
service  costing  £6,000  a  month, 
and  the  exclusive  rights  for  S. 
America  of  the  services  of  The 
Times  (London),  The  New  York 
Times,  and  The  New  York  World. 
During  the  Great  War  La  Nacion 
was  pronouncedly  pro- Ally. 

Nadia  OR  NABADWIP.  Dist.  and 
town  of  Bengal,  India.  The  dist. 
is  a  part  of  the  Ganges  delta,  and 
the  govt.  maintains  channels  for 
steamer  navigation  in  the  Bhagira- 
thi,  Bhairab,  Jalangi,  and  Matab- 
hanga  rivers  Rice  and  jute  are 
grown.  The  town  is  on  the 
Bhagirathi  or  Upper  Hooghli,  55 
m.  N.  of  Calcutta.  Area  2,790 
sq.  m.  Pop.  dist.,  1,618,000 ;  town, 
12,500. 

Nadiad.  Town  of  India,  in  Kaira 
dist.  Bombay  Prov.  It  is  a  rly. 
junction  on  the  line  from  Baroda 
to  Ahmadabad.  There  is  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco  and  ghL 
A  cotton  mill  provides  some  em- 
ployment. Pop.  27,100. 

Nadir.  In  astronomy,  the  point 
of  the  celestial  sphere  directly 
beneath  the  observer,  i.e.  exactly 
opposite  to  the  zenith  (q.v.). 

Nadir   (1688-1747).      Shah  of 
Persia.      Born  in  Khorassan  and 
named  Nadir  Kuli,  at  the  age  of  17 
he  was   cap- 
tured   by   the 
Uzbeg  Tartars, 
escaping   after 
four  years' cap- 
tivity.      After 
many  wild  ad- 
ventures,  in 
1726heentered 
the  service   of 
Nadir  Shah,  Tahmasp  II, 

Ruler  of  Persia  8hah  of  Persia, 
whom  he  deposed  in  1732,  pro- 
claiming himself  regent  for  the 
minor  Abbas  III.  He  carried  out 
successful  campaigns  against  the 
Russians  and  Turks,  and  on  the 
death  of  Abbas,  1736,  seized  the 
Persian  throne.  Victorious  against 
Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  he  in- 
vaded India,  attacked  the  Great 
Mogul,  seized  Delhi  in  1739, 
carried  away  the  Koh-i-Nur  dia- 
mond and  the  Peacock  throne,  and 
put  over  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  He  was  assassinated 
at  Fethabad,  June  19-20,  1747. 

Nadson,  SEMION  YAKOVLEVITCH 
(1862-86).  Russian  poet.  Born  in 
St.  Petersburg,  of  Jewish  birth,  at 
the  age  of  20  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  was  severely  at- 
tacked by  some  critics,  but  met 
with  a  popular  success  hitherto 


S.  Y.  Nadson, 
Russian  poet 


unknown  i  n 
Russia.  In 
1884  he  ob- 
tained work 
on  a  St. 
Petersburg 
weekly  paper, 
but  two  years 
later  died  of 
consumption 
at  Yalta. 
His  poetry, 
though  marked  by  a  monotony 
of  gloom,  has  been  described  as 
magically  musical. 

Naevius  (c.  269-204  B.C.). 
Roman  dramatist  and  poet.  A 
native  of  Campania,  he  was  the 
predecessor  of  Ennius  and  an  older 
contemporary  of  Plautus.  He 
fought  in  the  first  Punic  War,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Rome  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
persistently  attacked  the  aristo- 
cracy, especially  the  Metelli,  by 
whom  he  was  banished  to  Utica, 
where  he  died.  He  was  the  author 
of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  of 
the  first  Roman  epic  poem,  written 
in  the  old  Saturnian  metre,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Punic 
Wars.  Naevius  drew  most  of  the 
material  of  his  comedies  from 
Greek  sources,  especially  Menander. 

Naevus  (Lat.,  birthmark)  OR 
MOLE.  Lesion  of  the  skin  present 
at  birth.  The  term  is  applied  by 
pathologists  to  several  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  skin.  Naevus 
vascularis  is  due  to  overgrowth  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
form  the  conditions  known  popu- 
larly as  port-wine  mark  and  straw- 
berry mark.  Small  naevi  are  of 
very  common  occurrence.  Naevi 
should  be  left  r__  . 
alone  unless  they  '. 
are  increasing  or 
cause  disfigure- 
ment. Treatment 
by  liquid  air,  solid 
carbon  dioxide,  or 
radium  has  been 
found  effective. 


anklets  are  worn.  Eighteen  British 
expeditions,  1832-87,  were  needed 
for  their  subjugation. 

Nagada.  Town  of  Egypt.  It 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
16  m.  below  Luxor,  Upper  Egypt. 
Between  it  and  Ballas  3,000  graves 
and  two  towns  were  excavated  in 
1894.  The  pottery,  with  paint- 
ings of  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  river- 
boats,  was  associated  with  bone 
harpoons,  flint  implements,  and 
other  neolithic  remains.  In  1897 
de  Morgan  unearthed  a  brick 
mastaba,  claimed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Mena,  who  founded  the  1st 
dynasty. 

Naga  Hills.  District  of  Assam, 
India.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Naga 
tribe,  and  comprises  a  section  of 
the  mountainous  tracts  on  the 
borders  of  Burma.  Manipur  lies 
to  the  S.  ;  practically  none  of  the 
area  is  cultivated.  Its  area  is  3,070 
sq.  m.  Pop.  150,000. 

Nagano.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  It  is  situated  towards  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Saugawa  and  the 
Shinanogawa.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  prefecture  famed  for  its  seri- 
culture and  forestry.  The  town 
was  formerly  called  Zwenkoji,  from 
the  Buddhist  temple  which  stands 
on  an  elevation  in  the  city.  The 
monastery  dates  from  664,  but  the 
buildings  are  modern ;  the  chief 
images  are  reputed  to  have  been 
made  by  Buddha  himself.  The 
town  is  on  the  rly.  from  Tokyo  to 
the  W.  coast  at  Takata.  -Pop. 
39,200. 

Nagasaki.  Seaport  of  Japan,  on 
Kyushiu  island.  It  stands  on  a  fine 
natural  harbour  on  the  W.  side  of 


Naevus  pig- 
mentosus  is  the 
pigmented  mole. 
These  moles  may 
be  single  or  scajt- 
tered  over  the 
whole  body,  and 
may  be  as  small 
as  a  pin's  head  or 
cover  large  areas. 
Sometimes  they  are  covered  with 
long  hair.  See  Mole. 

Naga.  Tribes  of  Indonesian 
stock  occupying  the  hill-ranges  of 
E.  Assam.  They  numbered  in  1911 
220,034,  speaking  diverse  Tibeto- 
Burman  dialects.  The  head-hunt- 
ing warrior  is  distinguished  by 
cowry  ornaments  with  human  hair 
and  tattooing.  Cane  girdles  and 


Nagasaki,  Japan.     The  bund,  or  harbour  front  ;   the 
European  business  centre  of  the  town 

the  island,  3  m.  from  the  open  sea. 
It  held  the  monopoly  of  European 
trade  from  the  16th  century  until 
1859,  when  Japan  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  and  towns  more 
centrally  situated  superseded  Na- 
gasaki. The  port  has  connexion  by 
rly.  and  ocean  liner  with  other 
Japanese  ports.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  coke 
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,ui,|  liri.|iiette   (art. Mi.  -s.  iiom\i,|-U-, 
,in.l  ili" -k\  arils.      It  tr.' 

;m.|    .  -amphoi.       Pop. 
pan. 

Nagina.     To\\n  "f  India,  in  the 
.list.,  I'nited  l'ni\  inces.      It 

is    sltliatc.1    llfiir  tin-    middle    of   the 

•  list    mi   tin-  ily.  from   Moiadabad 
i..  I  ).•'  •  otton, 

doth,  and  glass,  mul  is  noted  for 
elniNN  ..u\ing.    Pop.  19,000. 

Nagoya.  City  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  It  i-  in  tin-  S.  of  the 
fertile  pl.iin  of  Mino  and  O^ari, 

.-111.1     o\\r-     its     iniportalli-i-     to    the 

ShoiMin  stronghold  built  in  1610. 
•In-  city  is  Nagoya  harbour, 
on  tin-  li.ty  ot  Ise.  Silk  and  cotton, 
tin.  .uls  and  fabrics  are  important 
manufactures,  and  the  city  was  a 
)>i»neer  in  the  clock  industry.  At- 
sutii  Jingu  is  I  ho  second  greatest 
Shinto  shrine  in  Japan.  Almost 
half -way  l»-t\veen  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  the  city  has  rly.  connexion 
with  these  centres  and  those  on  the 
W.  .-oast.  Pop.  435,000.  -See  Japan. 

Nagpur.  Division  and  dist.  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  India.  The 
division  consists  of  the  Nagpur 
plain,  sloping  gently  S.  from  the 
Satpura  ranges  and  drained  by  the 
NN'ain^anga  and  Wardha,  to  the 
Prahita  and  Godavari.  The  dist. 
has  a  rainfall  of  46  ins.  Only  a  third 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  is 
devoted  to  food  grains,  mainly 
wheat,  most  of  the  remainder  being 
under  cotton.  Area,  div.,  22.677 
sq.  m. ;  dist.,  3,840  sq.  m.  Pop. 
div.,  3,110,000;  dist.,  810,000. 

Nagpur.  Capital  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  India,  formerly  the 
Marat  ha  capital  of  the  Bonsla 
rajas.  It  occupies  a  central  position 
between  the  Wardha  and  Wain- 
ganga  rivers,  in  close  relation  to  the 
great  cotton-growing  area  of  the 
Deeean.  The  importance  of  the 
town  increased  when  the  direct  line 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  was 
made  through  it.  It  has  several 
important  educational  institutions, 
including  the  Morris  College.  Pop. 
101,000. 

Nagy.  Magyar  word  for  great. 
It  appears  in  numerous  Hungarian 
place  names  and  is  the  opposite  of 
Kis,  little ;  e.g.  the  two  parts  of 
Rumania,  Nagy  and  Kis  Kun. 

Nagykanizsa.  Town  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  situated  to  the  S.W.  of 
Lake  Balaton  on  the  main  line  rly. 
from  Budapest,  143  m.  to  the  N.E., 
to  Trieste  with  a  branch  through 
Odenburg  (Sopron)  to  Vienna. 
There  are  distilleries  and  tile 
works.  Pop.  26,500. 

Nagykaroly .  Town  of  Rumania 
formerly  in  Hungary.  The  Ru- 
manian form  of  the  name  is  Careii 
Mari.  It  is  185  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Budapest,  on  the  main  line  to 
Ruthenia,  with  a  branch  rly. 


\:.IM    to    tin-    in. tin    towns   of 

Li  ania.     There  are  «aw  mills 

anil  textile  fad, me-,     pup.   16,100. 

Nagylrikinda.  Town  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  Western  Banat, 
fuimiily  in  Hungary,  and  now 
known  officially  as  Kikinda.  It  is 
on  the  main  rly.  line  from  Budapest 
through  Ossova  to  Rumania,  with 
only  inilire.-t  connexion  by  branch 
lines  with  Belgrade,  and  a  direct 
route  to  Pancsova.  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural centre.  Pop.  26,800. 

Nagykoros.  Town  of  Hungary 
in  the  co.  of  Pest  Pilis-Solt  Kiskim. 
It  is  56  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Budapest 
on  the  main  line  to  Szeged,  10  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Kecskemdt.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  melons  are  grown,  and 
cattle  are  reared.  Pop.  28,600. 

Nagyrocze.  Town  in  the 
Slovakia  division  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic,  now  known  as 
Velkd  Revuca ;  formerly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is  26  m. 
by  rly.  N.W.  of  Pelsocz.  Pop.  1,900. 

Nagyszeben.  Hungarian  name 
of  the  Transylvanian  town  now 
the  Rumanian  Sibiu  (q.v.). 

Nagyszombat.  Town  in  the 
Slovakia  division  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic,  also  known  as 
Trnava  ;  formerly  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  It  is  situated  in  the 
N.  of  the  Little  Alfold  between  the 
White  Carpathians  and  the  river 
Vag,  30  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of  Bratis- 
lava (Pressburg).  Over  half  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholic  Slovaks. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Nagyvarad.  Town  of  Rumania, 
formerly  in  Hungary.  At  an 
earlier  date  known  by  the  German 
name  Gross  wardein,  it  is  also 
called  Oradea  Mare.  It  is  almost 
due  E.  of  Budapest,  160  m.  distant 
by  rly.,  on  the  main  line  to  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Predeal  Pass 
across  the  Carpathians.  Near  by 
are  the  Felix  and  Bishop's  baths, 
warm  springs  which  were  known  to 
the  Romans.  Reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  S.  Ladislas  in 
1080,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars 
in  1241.  Pop.  64,200. 

Nahan.  Native  state  and  town 
of  India,  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  a 
mountainous  area  N.  of  Ambala 
dist.,  the  Chor  rising  to  11,982  ft. 
There  are  forests  of  deodar  and 
sal.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  3,207  ft.  alt.,  and 
has  an  iron  foundry.  Area,  1,198 
sq.  m.  Pop.  state,  139,000 ;  town, 
6,300. 

Nahe.  River  of  Germany.  A 
left  bank  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
it  rises  near  Selbach  in  Birkenfeld 
and  joins  the  main  stream  at 
Bingen.  Its  length  is  about  60  m., 
much  of  its  course  being  between 
vine-clad  hillsides,  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  which  attracts  large 
numbers  of  tourists. 


Nahr  el  Auja,  BATTLE  OP  THE. 

Fought  lietwe.-n  the  Britinh  and 
the  Tnrkh  in  !>••<•.,  1917.  After  the 
fall  of  .1.  rii-al.-m,  Dec.  9,  1917,  the 
rirnt  object  of  Allenby  WM  to 
.-.-.•Hie  his  front  fromW.  to  E.,  and 
especially  to  make  safe  his  position 
in  Jerusalem  itself,  the  Turks  being 
about  4  m.  away  both  N.  and  E. 
In  Nov.  the  British  had  crossed  the 
Nahr  el  Auja,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Mediterranean,  4  m.  N.  of 
Jaffa,  after  their  occupation  of 
the  latter,  but  had  been  pressed 
back  S.  of  it  by  the  Turks. 

To  protect  Jaffa  and  hold  the 
high  road  from  that  town  to 
Jerusalem,  Allenby  decided  to 
force  the  Nahr  and  occupy  a 
stretch  of  country  to  the  N.  The 
British  52nd  division,  during  the 
night  of  Dec.  20-21,  1917,  crossed 
the  river  in  three  columns  and 
took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  One 
column  forded  the  stream,  and  the 
two  others  charged  the  heights  of 
Sheikh  Muannis  and  Khurbet 
Hadrah.  Beating  down  a  stiff 
resistance,  they  took  four  villages 
on  the  N.  bank,  and  consolidated 
their  position. 

In  this  battle  the  Turks  lost 
300  in  prisoners  alone.  While  it 
continued,  a  British  warship  co- 
operated by  its  fire  with  the  infan- 
try. Later  the  British  occupied  El 
Jelil  and  El  Haram,  12  m.  above 
Jaffa.  (See  Jaffa,  Capture  of ;  Pales- 
tine, Conquest  of. 

Nahua.  Collective  name  for 
American  Indian  tribes  which 
dominated  Anahuac,  the  Mexican 
tableland,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Their  language 
was  called  Nahuatl.  They  dwelt  in 
scattered  pueblos,  whose  rivalry  led 
to  the  formation  of  confederacies, 
whereof  the  Aztec  finally  secured 
the  hegemony.  Their  descendants, 
called  Mexicano,  numbered  in  1910 
516,410,  the  total  indigenous  popu- 
lation in  Mexico  being  1,929,797. 

Nahuel-Huapi  "i;  TIGER  LAKE. 
Large  lake  of  Argentina,  in  the 
territory  of  Neuquen,  bordering 
that  of  Rio  Negro.  Situated  in 
the  Andes,  at  an  alt.  of  2,000  ft., 
it  is  75  m.  in  length  and  10  m.  in 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  110  sq.  m., 
and  contains  many  islands.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  river  Limay,  the 
boundary  of  the  territories  of 
Neuquen  and  Rio  Negro. 

Nahum.  One  of  the  minor 
prophets.  A  native  of  Elkoah, 
probably  in  Galilee,  he  flourished 
about  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  His  book 
consists  of  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  which  took  place  606  B.C. 
The  reference  to  the  capture  of  No- 
Amon  (Thebes)  by  Ashurbanipal, 
king  of  Assyria,  further  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  written  later 
than  666  B.C. 
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Naiadaceae.  Natural  order  of 
marsh,  marine,  and  fresh  water 
herbs.  With  creeping  rootstocks, 
and  often  floating  leaves,  they  are 
natives  of  all  climates.  The  flowers 
are  green  and  inconspicuous.  Well- 
known  examples  are  the  fragrant 
Cape  pond  weed  Aponogeton,  the 
European  pond  weeds  Potamogeton 
and  the  sea-grass  Zostera. 

Naiads  OR  NAIADES.  In  Greek 
mythology,  nymphs  of  rivers, 
brooks,  springs,  and  fresh  water 
generally.  See  Nymphs. 

Naidu.  SABOJOTI.  Indian  author. 
Born  at  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  she 
was  educated  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  at  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  She  published  three 
volumes  of  verse  in  English,  and 
on  her  return  to  India  lectured  on 
social  and  educational  subjects, 
devoting  her  attention  especially 
to  the  feminist  movement. 

Naihati.  Town  of  Bengal,  India, 
in  the  dist.  of  the  24  Parganas.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hooghli,  24  m.  above  Calcutta. 
Pop.  18,200. 

Nail.  Piece  of  metal  consisting 
of  a  thin  shank  or  tang,  commonly 
tapered  towards  or  pointed  at  one 
end,  the  other  being  formed  with  a 


Nail.  Vertical  section  through 
human  nail  and  nail-bed,  a, 
Stratum  malpighii,  and,  b,  stratum 
granulosum,  of  nail-bed  ;  c,  deep 
layers  of  nail  substance  ;  d,  super- 
ficial layers.  Highly  magnified 

head.  It  is  used  for  driving  into 
wood  or  other  material  to  secure 
one  piece  to  another,  or  to  serve  as 
a  projection  upon  which  a  variety 
of  objects  may  be  supported  or 
hung.  Nails  are  usually  fashioned 
of  iron,  brass,  or  copper,  and 
are  cast,  cut,  wrought,  or  formed 
from  wire.  Nails  are  often  distin- 
guished as  twopenny,  1  in.  long  : 
threepenny,  IJins.  long  ;  and  four- 
penny,  1£  ins.  long. 


In  biology  they 
are  homologous 
with  the  hoof 
and  claw  of 
other  animals. 
See  Horn. 

Nain.  Ancient 
town  in  Galilee, 
situated  6  m. 
S.E.  of  Naza- 
reth, on  the 
summit  of  Little 
Hermon,  or  the 
hill  of  Moreh. 
The  ancient 
town  was  pro- 
bably on  its 
summit.  It  was 
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14      .  -    Nail.    1.  Cut  nail.     2.  Cut  brad 

or  floor  brad.  3.  Oval  wire  nail.  4.  Small  ditto.  5.  Wall  nail.  6.  Small 
clout  nail.  7.  Panel  pin.  8.  Round  wire  nail.  9.  Galvanised  chisel-pointed 
roof  nail.  10.  Bright  roofing  nail.  11.  Brass-headed  nail.  12.  Lath  nail. 
13.  Small  stout  tack.  14.  Screw  nail.  15.  Drugget  pin.  16.  Chair  nail. 
17.  Tinned  tack.  18.  Cigar-box  pin.  19.  Small  pin.  20.  Wire  gimp  pin 

Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  home  of  a  youth  whom  Christ 
practically  all  nails  were  hand  raised  from  the  dead  (Luke  7). 
made  forged  from  nail  rods  by  the  Naini  Tal.  Dist.  and  town  of 
blacksmith.  The  chief  centre  for  the  United  Provinces,  India,  in  the 
nail-making  was  in  Birmingham,  Kumaun  division.  The  dist.  is 
and  women  and  children  were  situated  on  the  Himalayan  slopes 
largely  employed.  In  1790  a  nail-  N.  of  Rampur  State.  The  annual 
making  machine  was  invented  by  rainfall  averages  67  his.  Only  a 
T.  -  Clifford  in  England,  but  sixth  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  The 
machinery  was  first  adopted  on  a  town  is  a  hill  station  reached  by 
large  scale  in  America.  Strips  of  road  from  the  rly.  terminus  at 
metal  of  the  thickness  of  the  nail  Holdwani.  Here  are  the  hot 
are  fed  into  the  machine,  which  weather  headquarters  of  the  ad- 
automatically  cuts  the  strips  into  ministration  of  the  United  Pro- 
the  required  lengths,  punches  the  vinces.  Elevation  6,409  ft.  Area, 
shaped  heads,  and  points  the  nails  2,721  sq.  m.  Pop.  dist.,  324,000 ; 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  min.,  or  less,  town,  9,600. 

Wire  or  French  nails  are  made  in  Nainsook  (Hind.,  pleasure  of 
the  same  way  from  wire.  Orna-  the  eye).  Soft  muslin  of  Indian 
mental  headed  nails  have  the  origin.  Nainsooks  are  either  plain 
heads  shaped  by  special  dies.  or  striped,  the  stripes  running 

Nail.  Horny  scaly  growth  at  lengthways.  In  India  they  were 
the  ends  of  fingers  and  toes  of  sometimes  made  of  silk  See  Muslin, 
human  beings 
and  some  ani- 
mals. The  human 
nail  consists  of 
three  parts.:  the 
extremity  or 
apex;  the  oppo- 
site end  or  root 
where  it  emerges 
from  the  flesh  ; 
and  the  whitish 
part,  termed  the 
lunula,  or  half- 
moon.  Nails  are 
a  special  growth 

of  the  epidermis        Naini  Talj  India      The  summer  station  of  the  United 
or    skin      tissue  Provinces  administration  by  the  lake  of  Naini  Tal 
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Nairn.     l!o\al  ami  mini. 

0    "|     N'.ui: 

i.l  :  al-o  tlit'  county  town. 
It  stands 
when-  the 
Nairn  falls  in- 
to the  Moray 
Firth.  I.",  in. 
from  IIIMT- 
noss,  ami  is 

.-el\ed     llV    the 

Ili-jhlami  lily. 

Nairn  teal  The    attrac- 

Include  good  bathing  and  golf 
links.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
tin-  *  hiet  industries  arc  fishing  and 
tin-  inaUinir  of  rope.  Nairn,  known 
then  ,i>  I  n\  ernairn.  \\as  made  a 
nival  liinx'li  in  the  12th  century. 
POO.  J.TIMI. 

Nairne,  CAROMNA,  BAK 
(ITtiti  is !.-.».  S,,.'tish  ballad- 
writer  Daughter  of  Lauren*  e 
Oliphant,  and 
a  member  of  a 
prominent 
Jacobite  fami- 
ly, she  was 
born  at  Cask, 
P  e  r  t  h  s  h  i  re, 
Aug.  16.  17(56, 
and  in  1806 
married  her 
seeniid  cousin, 
William,  after- 
wards Baron  Nairne  (1757-1830), 
to  whom  she  bore  one  son,  William 
(1808-37).  Her  beauty  and  charm 
won  for  her  the  name  of  The 
Flower  of  Strathearn.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  lived  in  Ire- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and 
died  at  Gask,  Oct.  26,  1845.  She 
wrote  nearly  100  songs,  some  of 
them  adaptations  of  old  favourites, 
among  them  The  Land  o'  the  Leal, 
Caller  Herrin',  and  The  Laird  o' 
Cockpen.  First  published  anony- 
mously in  The  Scottish  Minstrel, 
1M.M  24,  they  were  issued  in 
volume  form  in  1846  as  Lavs  from 


Baroness  Nairne, 
Scottish  ballad  writer 


St  tat  li  >nd  Songs  of 

I.  ul\     N  iii'lie.     (  '.      l!o-.-i-i  ^.      1  M'.!I  : 
.J.iecil.ile      I.  Hid-  U.     Oli 

jihant.  I^Ti);   Lady  Nairne  and  her 

I  .         llemi.  .          Till- 

(  Miphants  of  (Jii-.U.      I: 

itu     Family,     M.     E.    Blair- 
Oliphant,   1910. 

.Nairnshire.      Maritime  county 

of  Scotland.     It   has  about   10  m.  of 
eoa^tlini*  on  the  Moray  Firth,  and 


Nairn. 


the 


Nairnshire.     Map  of  the  Highland 
county  south  of  Moray  Firth 


General  view  of  the  town  and  banks  of 
Nairn,  from  the  North 

the  surface  rises  therefrom  towards     and    in     the 

the  S.,  attaining  an  alt.  of  2,162  ft. 

in  Carn  Glas.   Its  area  is  162  sq.  m. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Findhorn 

and  the  Nairn.    The  county  is  an 

agricultural  area,  but  much  of  the 

land   is   only   suitable   for   sheep. 

It  is  served  by  the  Highland  Rly. 

Nairn  is  the  county  town,  and  in 

the  shire  are  Cawdor  and  Kilravock 

with   their  castles  and   Auldearn. 

In     1891     detached     portions    of 

Nairnshire  were   absorbed  in  the 

counties   of  Ross,  Inverness,  and 

Moray.    In  early  times,  Nairn  was 

part  of  the  district  called  Moray, 

and    it    has    always    had    a   close 

association  with  the  shire  of  that 

name.   It  joins  with  Moray  to  send 

a   member  to   Parliament.      Pop. 

9,300.     See  History  of  Moray  and 

Nairn,  C.  J.  G.  Rampini,  1897. 

Nairobi.     Administrative  capi- 
tal of  Kenya  Colony,   E.   Africa. 
Situated  on  an  elevated  plateau, 
alt.  5,450  ft.,  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Kikuyu  and  Limoru  high- 
lands. There  are  two  rainy  seasons, 
but  the  climate  is  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating.     Nair- 
obi     is      on     the 
Uganda  Rly.,  327 
m.  from  Mombasa, 
and   257    m.  from 
Kisumu  (Port  Flo- 
rence) on  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.    In 
1899  it  was  only  a 
rly.  settlement,  but 
is  now  a  flourish- 
ing centre.      Pop. 
(est.)  20,000. 
Naivasha.  Prov., 
town,  and  lake  in 
Kenya  Colony,  E. 


The  prov    ho*  a  Kir 

pop.  of  about  1,600  and  a  .• 
l»>li.     of    approximately     l.'M.OOO. 
The  Nakura  dixtiiet  w  extensively 
cultivated    I*ake  Naivasha  U  about 
12  m.  long  by  'J    in.    broad,    and 
the    water    u    nlijjhtly    bni<-ki-h. 
The  township  on    the  E.    of  the 
lake  in  on  the  Uganda  RK 
m.  from  Mombasa,  and  64  m.  N.U 
of  Nairobi. 

Najibabad. 
Town  of  the 
United  Provin-  e-. 
India,  in  the 
IliiiM.r  di-i.  It  U 
situated  in  the  N. 
of  the  dist.,  and 
is  a  rly.  junction 
on  the  route  from 
Delhi  to  Dehr.i. 
I 'op.  18,500. 

Nakhitchevan. 
Tow  n    of    Erivan 
in    Transcaucasia. 
It    is   85  m.   S.K. 
of  Krivan.  Leather, 
brieks,and  pottery 
are  manufactureu, 
neighbourhood    arc 
important   salt   mines    and    stone 
quarries.     It   is   the   Naxuana  of 
Ptolemy.     Once  an  important  Ar- 
menian city,  it  belonged  to  Persia 
from    1673   to  1828,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Russia.     Pop.  9,000. 

Nakhitchevan-on-Don.  Town 
of  S.  Russia.  It  is  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don 
and  the  Koslov-Rostov  Rly. 
Candles,  cotton  goods,  and  bricks 
are  the  chief  manufactures.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch. 
Pop.  54,000. 

Nama  OR  NAMAQUA.  Division  of 
the  Hottentot  people,  mostly  in 
Namaqualand,  S.W.  Africa  pro- 
tectorate. Numbering  14,000,  they 
have  preserved  their  racial  type 
and  speech  more  completely  than 
the  Korana  division,  who  remained 
behind  in  the  upper  Orange  basin. 
From  1881  to  1906  they  were  in 
incessant  conflict  either  with  the 
Herero,  or  with  the  Germans. 
Despite  missionary  influence  they 
still  cling  to  their  ancestral  pas- 
toral nomadism.  See  Hottentot. 


Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony.     Government  House,  situated 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town 
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Namangan.  Town  of  Russian 
Turkistan.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
Ferghana,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Syr-Daria,  50  m.  from  Khokand. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
cotton,  fruit,  hides,  and  sheep.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  naphtha 
wells  and  coalbeds.  Pop.  70,000. 

Namaqualand,  GREAT.  Country 
in  the  S.W.  African  Protectorate, 
formerly  German  S.W.  Africa.  Ex- 
tending from  the  Orange  River  to 
Damaraland,  it  is  mainly  a  sterile 
desert  region,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans  in  1885.  It  is  in- 
habited by  the  Namas,  a  few  bush- 
men,  some  tribes  of  Hottentots, 
and  white  settlers.  See  South  - 
West  Africa  Protectorate  ;  consult 
also  The  Germans  and  Africa,  P. 
Evans  Lewin,  1915. 

Namaqualand,  LITTLE.  Dist. 
in  the  Cape  Province.  It  lies  S.  of 
the  Orange  River,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Great  Namaqua- 
land. Copper  is  exported  from 
Port  Nolloth.  Area  20,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  20,000.  See  Cape  Province. , 

Namas agali.  Port  on  the 
Victoria  Nile.  It  is  connected  by 
the  Busoga  Rly.  with  Jinja,  while 
steamers  run  to  Foweira,  160  m. 
N.N.W. 

Nam-dinh.  Town  of  French 
Indo-China,  in  Tong-king,  on  the 
rly.  from  Hanoi  to  Hue  and 
Tourane.  It  is  45  m  S.E.  of  Hanoi, 
on  the  Songka.  There  is  a  trade 
in  silk  and  cottons.  Pop.  31,000. 

Name.  Title  by  which  any 
person  or  object  is  indicated ;  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  name  given  to 
a  person  or  object  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
manner  in  which  personal  names 
were  given  varied  among  different 
peoples,  but  names  taken  from 
personal  characteristics  and  pecul- 
iarities are  common  to  all. 

Legally,  the  names  of  persons 
are  divided  into  Christian  names 
and  surnames,  the  former  given  at 
baptism,  the  latter  being  that  of 
the  father,  usually.  Christian  names 
may  be  changed  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop,  and  those  who  are 
not  christened  have  surnames  only, 
ecclesiastically.  An  illegitimate 
child,  in  English  law,  takes  the 
mother's  name.  A  woman  takes 
her  husband's  name  on  marriage 
and  retains  it  after  divorce,  under 
English  law,  but  in  Scotland  she 
may  retain  her  maiden  name  for 
legal  purposes.  A  man  may  change 
his  surname  by  deed  poll  or  by 
repute,  but  such  a  name  is  only 
officially  recognized  by  royal 
licence. 

The  Greeks  had  no  names  answer- 
ing to  our  surnames,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  parent  to  decide  what 
name  the  child  should  have.  Most 
Greek  names  were  compound — 


Leuk-ippos  (with  white  horses), 
Thrasy-bulus  (bold  in  counsel).  In 
oldest  times,  the  child  as  a  rule  took 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  some- 
times that  of  his  father.  For  the 
sake  of  distinction  a  patronymic 
was  often  added — Agamemnon 
Atrides,  Agamemnon  the  son  of 
Atreus  ;  or  the  father's  name  was 
added  in  the  genitive — Cimon  of 
Pericles. 

The  Romans  originally  only  had 
one  name,  generally  simple,  not 
compound — Romulus — but  in  re- 
publican times  three  names  became 
the  rule  :  praenomen,  answering  to 
our  Christian  name — Aulus,  Mar- 
cus, usually  abbreviated  to  A.,  M. ; 
nomen,  the  gentile  or  clan  name, 
nearly  always  ending  in — ius,  e.g. 
Julius,  Tullius ;  cognomen,  the 
family  name,  Caesar,  Cicero.  A 
fourth  name,  agnomen,  was  given 
for  famous  deeds,  such  as  Afri- 
canus,  and  in  cases  of  adoption, 
when  the  adopted  son  took  the 
three  names  of  his  adoptive  father, 
to  which  he  added  that  of  his  own 
clan  or  gens  (q.v. ),  with  an  altered 
termination.  Women  as  a  rule  had 
the  clan  or  gens  name  of  their  father 
with  a  feminine  termination,  e.g. 
Tullia. 

In  England  many  names  are 
derived  from  personal  character- 
istics, and  are  really  mere  epithets. 
Patronymics  are  formed  by  adding 
son,  e.g.  Johnson,  Thompson,  a 
favourite  method  in  Scandinavian 
countries.  English  surnames  may 
be  classified  as  general  and  special 
local  names — Hill,  Dale,  Burton, 
Buxton;  names  of  occupation — 
Barber,  Brewer,  Baker,  including 
lost  trades,  Fletcher,  Pargiter, 
Reeve  ;  names  formed  from  Chris- 
tian names,  as  Wilkinson,  Wills, 
Willis,  from  William ;  names  of 
mental  or  physical  characteris- 
tics— Good,  Wise,  Long,  Black, 
White.  Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  Chris- 
tian names  in  use  more  than  half 
have  a  religious  origin. 

Amongst  the  Spaniards,  names 
derived  from  the  father  end  in 
•ez,  e.g.  Hernandez,  the  son  of 
Hernando.  The  old  Persians  and 
Indians  had  compound  names,  like 
those  in  earliest  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Germans.  Amongst  the 
Indians  and  Hebrews  religious 
names  were  common — Kalidasa, 
servant  of  the  goddess  Kali, 
Eliezer,  whom  God  helps.  The 
Arabs  form  a  praenomen  by  the  aid 
of  the  prefix  abu,  father  ;  names 
like  Hassan,  which  did  not  descend 
from  father  to  son,  were  usually 
followed  by  the  name  of  the 
father,  with  an  interpolated  -ibn-  or 
-ben-,  son  of — Hassan-ibn-el- Abbas; 
other  names  were  taken  from 
religion  and  court — Salah  ed-din, 
safety  of  faith,  Saladin  ;  from  a 


man's  occupation,  tribe,  birth- 
place, or  sect,  while  others  were 
pure  nicknames.  Among  the 
Chinese  the  praenomen  is  not 
definitely  established,  and  may  be 
changed  until  a  person  enters  an 
educational  institution  or  becomes 
the  holder  of  a  public  office. 

Geographical  names  are  often 
intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  a 
kind  of  picture  representing  the 
most  salient  physical  features. 
Such  are  Benmore,  Morven,  both 
meaning  great  mountain ;  Mont 
Blanc,  white  mountain.  In  Celtic 
Aber,  Inver  denote  places  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river — Aberconway, 
Aberdeen,  Abergeldie  and  Inver- 
geldie,  Inverness.  Ard,  Craig, 
Drum,  Fell,  Pen,  Tor  and  others 
refer  to  high  ground  generally — 
Ardglass,  green  height ;  Craigmore, 
great  rock  ;  Drumlane,  broad  ridge; 
Sea wf ell,  the  mountain  of  the 
promontory ;  Penmaenmawr,  the 
great  stone  head;  Torbay,  the 
hill  over  the  bay.  There  are 
frequent  references  to  colour,  plant 
and  animal  life.  See  Place  Name. 

Bibliography.  Praenomina  :  the 
Etymology  of  Christian  names. 

B.  S.Charnock,  1882  ;  Geographical 
Etymology  •  a  Dictionary   of    Place 
Names,  C.  Blackie,  1887  :    Diction- 
ary of  English  and  Welsh  surnames, 

C.  W.  Bardsley,  1901  :    Words  and 
Places,  I.  Taylor,  1909. 

Naming  Customs  are  rites  and 
usages  attending  the  choice  and 
bestowal  of  personal  names.  In 
primitive  culture  an  underlying 
notion  is  traceable  that  names  are 
the  substance  of  individual  souls 
expressed  by  the  voice.  So  the 
Eskimo,  by  naming  children  after 
the  person  last  deceased  in  the 
village,  seek  to  perpetuate  the 
tribal  soul,  while  the  Aztec,  by 
bestowing  the  name  of  a  dead 
relative,  did  the  same  for  the 
family-soul. 

As  death  or  injury  may  result 
from  the  malevolent  misuse  of 
names,  they  are  frequently  kept 
secret,  sometimes  by  entrusting 
them  to  materiiil  objects  buried 
out  of  sight,  other  designations 
being  employed  in  ordinary  life. 
This  idea  is  extended  to  divine 
names.  Moreover,  such  crises  as 
initiation,  marriage,  social  pro- 
motion, and  death  necessitate 
name-changing,  by  replacement  or 
accumulation,  the  Kwakiutl  even 
having  summer  and  winter  names. 
Name-changing  is  also  practised 
for  deceiving  disease-demons  or 
counteracting  sorcery,  while  oppro- 
brious names,  such  as  Three- 
farthings,  Dustheap,  Perdita  (lost), 
are  frequently  bestowed  in  infancy 
to  avert  evil  eye. 

A  widely  observed  custom, 
Called  teknonymy  (Gr.  teknon, 
child,  onoma,  name),  requires 
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to    drop    their    previous 

names  at  tin-  lurth  of  sons,  and  to 

.i-iimi'  instead  the  sons'   names, 

aes    meaning   father   of   N. 

I  .copies,    as   Fuegians   and 

.   taboo   the   names   of   the 

deceased,  an. I  in  'I'.ilnii  .mil  Xulu- 

l.nid  i  xtend  this  prohibition  to  all 

related  words  in  th*  language,  for 

a  time  at  least. 

Name,  FEAST  OF  THE.     Roman 

Cat  In 'lir    fi-ast   in    honour   of   the 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary.     It  arose  in 

Spain,  in  the  16th  century, 

and    is    one    of    20   of    a   similar 

i .     First  kept  on  Sept.  22, 

then   on   Sept.   8,   it   ia    now   ob- 

M-r\ed    on    Sept.  12. 

Name  Day.  Term  in  the 
London  .ind  other  Stock  Exchanges. 
It  was  applied  to  the  second  day 
of  the  fortnightly  settlement,  when 
the  names  of  the  purchasers  of 
stocks  and  shares  were  handed  in 
by  the  brokers  concerned,  pre- 
paratory to  the  following  pay  day. 
Since  August,  1914,  when  the  fort- 
nightly settlements  were  aban- 
doned, there  have  been  no  name  ' 
days,  transactions  being  settled 
daily.  See  Stock  Exchange. 

Namoi  OK  PKKL  RIVER.  River 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  It 
rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range  and 
flows  for  about  600  m.  N.N.W.  to 
join  the  Barwon  or  Darling  river. 
Its  upper  valley,  almost  encircled 
by  mountain  ranges,  is  a  valuable 
wheat-growing  area.  The  lower 
•.alley  is  a  pastoral  area. 

Namnr.  Prov.  of  Belgium.  It 
is  contiguous  with  the  provs.  of 
Brabant,  Hainault,  Liege,  and 
Luxembourg,  and  with  France. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and 
the  prov.  is  intersected  by  the  deep 
and  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Meuse.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  N.  is 
well  cultivated  .  the  S.E.  part  is 
covered  with  valuable  forests,  re- 
presenting a  continuation  N.  of  the 
French  Ardennes.  The  Sambre 
valley  is  the  chief  industrial  area, 
and  there  are  rly.  services  to  all 
important  towns.  Namur  is  the 
capital,  the  three  arrondissements 
being  Namur,  Dinant,  and 
I'lulippeville.  Area  1,414  sq.  m. 
Top.  357,000. 

Namur  (Flemish,  Naemen). 
TONMI  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Namur.  It  lies  35  m.  by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Brussels,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  The 
disused  citadel  stands  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  Salzinnes,  Bel- 
grade, S.  Nicolas,  and  Jambes  are 
suburbs  connected  by  tramway 
with  the  town.  Namur  is  a  rly. 
junction,  has  barracks  and  other 
military  buildings,  law-courts,  and 
a  prison.  The  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  h-at  her. 
iron-work,  and  distilling.  The  18th 


nullity  cathedral  of  8.  Aubain,  in 
nance  style,  on  the  site  of 
.in  i, 11  In  r  Imilding,  contains  the 
heart  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  The 
17th  century  church  of  S.  Loup  is 
a  good  example  of  the  Baroque 
style.  The  late  14th  century  belfry 
was  rebuilt  in  the  16th.  There 
are  museums  of  archaeology,  and 
above  the  citadel  is  a  linely  laid- 
out  park.  Pop.  :52.<HM). 

Namur,  SIEGES  OF.  In  the  war 
of  the  (Jrand  Alliance,  the  French 
under  Vauban  invested  Namur, 
May  26,  1692,  and  captured  the 
town  on  June  5,  and  the  citadel 
itself  on  Juno  23.  Namur  was 
•  I'  I",  n ded  by  the  Dutch  engineer, 
Menno  van  Coehoorn  (1641-1704), 
who  constructed  its  fortifications. 
In  1695,  however,  William  III  of 
England,  with  Coehoorn,  besieged 
the  town,  now  defended  by  Bouf- 
flere,  and  after  67  days'  investment 
captured  the  citadel  on  Aug.  30, 
1695.  The  later  for  ifications  were 
constructed  in  1888  by  Brialmont 
as  part  of  the  Meuse  Valley  system. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Great  War  it 
was  prominent  as  the  meeting 
point  of  six  rlys.  and  the  pivot  on 
which  the  French  armies  were  to 


lette,  began.  Next  day  the  garrison 
of  Namur,  supported  by  3,000 
French  infantry,  attacked  the  Ger- 
man artillery  positions,  only  to  be 
repul-.-d  with  heavy  loos,  and  on 
Aug.  23  Lanrezac  wan  forced  to 
retreat  in  order  to  escape  envelop- 
ment. By  the  morning  of  that  day 
only  three  of  the  Namur  fort* 
remained  in  action.  The  rapid 
advance  of  the  Germans  compelled 
the  Belgian  field  troops  to  retire  ; 
they  fell  back  with  the  loss  of  their 
rear-guard  ;  and  the  Germans  pene- 
trated into  the  town  of  Namur, 
part  of  which  they  burnt,  at  the 
same  time  murdering  75  civilians. 
On  Aug.  25  the  last  forts  suc- 


Namur,  Belgium.     Citadel  and  bridge  over  the  Meuse,  from  the  suburb  of 
Jambes.     Above,  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  S.  Aubain 


manoeuvre  in  their  attempt  to  out- 
flank the  Germans  in  Belgium.  Its 
ring  of  9  armoured  forts,  mounted 
350  guns,  of  the  type  which  at 
Liege  had  failed  to  resist  the  heavy 
German  artillery.  The  Belgian 
troops  in  Namur  consisted  of  the 
4th  division,  8th  brigade,  and  garri- 
son units,  totalling  30,000  men, 
with  part  of  Lanrezac's  5th  French 
army  close  at  hand,  to  the  S. 

On  Aug.  19,  1914,  troops  of  the 
2nd  German  army  (Bulow)  ap- 
peared near  the  forts  and  prepared 
positions  for  the  heavy  German  and 
Austrian  howitzers.  Gen.  Gallwitz 
took  command  of  the  besieging 
force,  which  was  strengthened  by 
troops  and  heavy  artillery  from  the 
3rd  German  army  (Hausen).  On 
Aug.  21  a  very  violent  bombard- 
ment of  the  three  eastern  forts, 
Andoy,  Maizeret,  and  Marchove- 


cumbed.  The  German  loss  was 
about  12,000  men,  and  the  Allied 
loss  was  quite  as  heavy.  See 
Belgium  ;  Fortress. 

Nanaimo.  Town  and  port  on 
Vancouver  Island,  Canada.  Situ- 
ated 73  m.  from  Victoria,  it  is  a 
station  on  a  branch  of  the  C.P.R. 
with  a  good  harbour,  whence 
steamers  go  to  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  saw  mills 
and  brickyards,  and  fishing  and  fish 
curing  are  carried  on.  Coal  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  exported. 
The  town  originated  as  a  post  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  Pop.  8,300. 

Nana  Sahib  (ft.  1857).  Leader 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58.  A 
Maratha  Brahmin,  Dundhu  Panth 
by  name,  he  was  born  about  1821 
and  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  last 
peshwa  Baji  Rao.  Incensed  at  the 
British  refusal  to  continue  the 
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pension  afterhisfather'sdeath,  1853, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  fomenting 
discontent  in  the  disaffected  parts 
of  India.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  he  proclaimed  himself 
peshwa,  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  British  by  ordering  the  mas- 
sacre at  Cawnpore  (q.v.).  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Mutiny  Nana 
fled  to  the  Terai  jungles  of  Nepal, 
where  he  is  reported  to  have  died. 

Nan-chang.  Capital  of  Kiang-si 
prov.,  China.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Kan  river,  and  was  formerly  on  the 
Po-yang  Lake,  which  has  since 
receded  some  30  m.  Nan-chang 
is  now  connected  by  railway 
with  Kiu-kiang  on  the  Yang-tse. 
Pop.  300,000. 

Nancy.  City  of  France.  The 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  it  stands  on  the  river 
Meurthe,  220  m.  E.  of  Paris.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Lorraine  before 
the  war  of  1870.  The  Place  Stanis- 
las, the  principal  square,  was  laid 
out  by  Stanislaus  Leszcinski,  who 
resided  at  Nancy,  and  on  his  abdi- 


1742,  was  con- 
verted on  the 
French  Revolu- 
tion into  a  temple 
of  reason.  The 
fortifications  o  f 
the  old  town  were 
destroyed  by 
Louis  XIV  when 
he  annexed  Lor- 
raine. Nancy  is 
famous  for  its 
embroideries,  and 
its  manufactures 


forts  ending  at  Toul  in  the  N.  and 
Spinal  in  the  S.  Castelnau  held  a 
front  from  Pont-a-Mousson  along 
the  Grand  Couronne  to  Dombasle, 
near  Luneville.  Dubail's  army  was 
on  his  right,  prolonging  his  front 
to  the  Vosges.  .The  German  6th 
and  7th  armies  under  Prince  Ru- 
pert were  flung  upon  this  position. 
On  Aug.  24  the  battle  began, 
and  on  Aug.  25  the  Germans 


Nancy,  France.  1.  Government  Palace  and  its  courtyard,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the  province. 
Z.  West  front  of  the  cathedral.  3.  North-west  side  of  Place  Stanislas,  the  Porte  Royale,  a  triumphal  arch  built  in 
honour  ol  Louis  XV ;  left  is  the  modern  Gothic  church  of  S.  Epvre.  4.  Wrought-iron  gate  at  the  corner  of  Place 

Stanislas,  looking  towards  the  cathedral 


cation  irom  the  Polish  throne  in 
1736,  became  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Of  the  buildings  for  which  he  was 
responsible,  the  chief  is  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  Italian 
Renaissa  nee 
style.  The  ducal 
palace  was  built 
in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and 


Nancy  arms 


con- 
tains a  statue  of 
the  Duke  An- 
tonio, relics  of 
Napoleon,  and 
many  antiquities. 
A  picturesque  feature  of  the  town 
is  the  Porte  de  la  Graff e,  formerly 
a  prison,  restored  in  1861. 

The  founder  of  the  handsome 
new  town  was  Charles  III,  who 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1608.  The 
school  of  forestry  is  of  European 
fame.  The  cathedral,  completed  in 


include  cambric,  muslin,  iron,  cot- 
ton, wool,  tobacco.  Pop.  120,000. 

Nancy,  BATTLE  OP.  Fought 
between  the  French  and  the  Ger 
mans,  Aug. -Sept.,  1914.  During 
the  battle  of  Morhange  (q.v. )  a 
German  force  from  Metz  tried  to 
cut  off  the  French  retreat  and 
attacked  two  French  reserve  divi- 
sions (Gen.  L.  Durand),  holding  the 
Grand  Couronne,  a  great  semi-cir- 
cular ridge,  rising  in  the  Mont 
d'Amance  to  1,345  ft.,  which 
protects  Nancy  on  the  N.  Field 
works  had  been  constructed  there, 
and  Durand  repulsed  the  Ger- 
mans, though  they  burnt  Noineny. 

After  their  defeat  at  Morhange, 
Castelnau  and  Dubail,  with  the 
2nd  and  1st  French  armies,  fell 
back  to  a  strong  position  covering 
the  Gap  of  Charmes,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  French 


reached  Rozelieures  and  ap- 
proached the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
of  Charmes,  when  Castelnau  coun- 
ter-attacked with  the  15th  and 
16th  corps.  The  German  command 
was  taken  by  surprise.  Noting 
hesitation  in  the  German  move- 
ments, Castelnau,  at  3  p.m.,  or- 
dered all  his  troops  to  attack  with 
their  entire  strength.  Rozelieures 
was  recovered,  and  the  German  in- 
fantry began  to  show  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. On  Aug.  26  the  French 
gained  ground  in  all  directions  and 
pushed  to  within  2  m.  of  Luneville. 
On  the  27th-28th  they  made  fur- 
ther gain?,  and  the  Germans  passed 
to  the  defensive.  It  was  fortunate 
for  them  that  Fort  Manonviller 
surrendered  on  the  27th,  thus 
clearing  their  communications. 

Castelnau,    whose    forces    were 
greatly  exhausted,  took  up  a  posi- 


NANCY 

lion    fr.im    1'itnt  a  MOII-X.II    along 
tin-  (iiand  ( 'minnine  liei-htH  to  a 
point    near    l.miev  ill.-,    and    tin-nee 
ihr    Menrthe    an 

1 .  strongly  cntn-ii' him:. 
On  this  front   tin-  second  phase  of 

till-    kittle    \\;is    fi.ll-llt.    Sept.     I      I'.'. 

tinn-tl  by  tin-  (icrinaii  staff 

•neide    with    the   attriiipt.   i>f 

Kluck  ti>  turn  tin-  French  left  near 

i ml  roll  up  and  envelop  the 
French  Ml  tin-  available 

Ceiman       heavy      artillery      was 

1    up   to  attack  the  Grand 
Couronne. 

Tin  re  \\.is  seven-  lighting  near 
I.iuii'-villc  and  towards  the  (Jap  of 
Charmes  on  Sept.  4.  and  next  day 
a  determined  attack  opened  on  the 

Crand  ('omoime  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  Mont  d'Ainance.  The  French 
had  to  abandon  the  summit  of 
Mont  d'Amance.  Late  on  Sept.  6  a 
series  of  furious  assaults  on  Ste, 
Kenevieve  began  and  continued 
durini:  the  night.  The  French  re- 
.-istancc  was  most  stubborn,  but 
i- 1  nans  pushed  up  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle  and  approached 
Du-ulouard,  taking  the  French 
front  in  reverse  and  threatening  to 
penetrate  between  Nancy  and 
Tout.  Early  on  Sept.  7  Ste.  Gene- 
was  evacuated- 

The  French  front  was  now  turned 
on  one  flank  and  the  centre  in  grave 
danger.  Castclnau  prepared  an  order 
to  retreat,  but,  pressed  by  Dubail, 
he  waited  and,  learning  that  the 
Germans  also  showed  extreme  ex- 
haustion and  had  not  seized  Ste. 
(ienevieve,  decided  to  continue, 
orders  being  at  once  given  to  the 
Fivn<  h  troops  to  reoccupy  tin- 
evacuated  positions.  All  through 
Sept.  S  there  was  terrific  fighting  in 
this  quarter,  and  neither  side  could 
make  progress.  On  Sept.  9  the 
battle  continued,  but  in  the  evening 
the  Germans  obtained  a  truce  to 
bury  their  dead. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Grand  Cou- 
ronne, on  Sept.  6,  the  Germans 
took  Gorheviller.  which  they  had 
occupied  previously  in  Aug.,  but  it 
was  retaken  the  same  afternoon. 
Dubail  with  his  1st  army  had  been 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
two  corps  for  the  W.  end  of  the 
front,  yet  he  was  generally  able 
to  maintain  his  ground  and  hold 
the  Germans.  On  Sept.  10  Joffre 
issued  orders  congratulating  both 
armies.  That  day  the  battle  was 
ri-Minit-d  with  little  change  of  front. 
On  Sept.  11  the  French  made 
steady  gains  E.  of  Nancy,  clearing 
Pont-k-Mousson  and  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve.  On  the  12th  a  general  Ger- 
man retreat  began,  and  the  16th 
French  corps  entered  Luneville. 

The  victorious  French  had  lost 
heavily,  but  the  Germans  were 
also  terribly  punished,  and 
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Nancy.     Map  o!  the  ground  over  which  the  battle  of 
Aug. -Sept.,  1914,  was   fought,    showing    territory   re- 
gained by  French 


Prince  Rupert  was  much  criticised 
for  his  tactics.  After  the  battle 
nearly  all  of  Castelnau's  army  was 
withdrawn  to  the  W.,  and  Dubail 
held  the  line  from  Toul  to  the 
Vosges.  In  the  second  phase  the 
French  probably  had  about 
200,000  men  against  250,000  Ger- 
mans, though  according  to  German 
authorities,  the  German  strength 
was  inferior  to  the  French.  See 
La  Grande  Guerre  sur  le  front 
Occidental,  B.E.  Palat,  vol.  iv., 
1919  ;  Michelin  Guide,  Nancy  et 
le  Grand  Couronne,  1919. 

Nancy.  Character  in  Charles 
Dickens's  novel,  Oliver  Twist.  One 
of  the  Jew  Fagin's  girl-thieves,  she 
turns  informer,  and  is  murdered 
by  Bill  Sikes. 

NandaDevi.  Peak  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mts.,  India.  It  rises  to  25.645 
ft.  above  the  plains  of  Kumaun  in 
the  N.  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Nander.  Town  of  Hyderabad, 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Godavari,  126  m.  S.W. 
of  Amraoti,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  road,  on  the  Bombay- 
Hyderabad  Ely.  Pop.  14,000. 

Nandgaon.  Native  state  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  India.  It  is 
situated  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Wainganga  and  Mahanadi 
valleys.  Rice,  wheat,  and  cotton 
are  grown.  The  capital  is  Raj  nand- 
gaon,  on  the  rly.  between  Nagpur 
and  Raipur.  Area,  871  sq.  m. 
Pop.  167,000. 

Nandi.  Nilotic  negro  people  in 
Nyanza  prov.,  Kenya.  Migrant 
from  Lake  Rudolf,  they  colonised 
the  Nandi  plateau,  8,000  ft.  high, 
and  other  forested  uplands  to  N. 
and  S.  They  have  imparted  their 
language  and  culture  to  the  Dorobo 
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hunter*  of  M&ftai- 

l.ncl.  The  main 
type,  short,  Htiiall- 
faced,  progna- 
thouH  negroid*. 
arc  mingled  with 
a  caucasoid,  big- 
nosed,  straight- 
jawed  type  be- 
t  r  a  y  i  n  g  Galla 
contact.  In  con- 
sequence of  their 
depredations  on 
the  railways  and 
telegraphs  they 
were  removed  in 
1906  to  reserves. 
See  Negro. 

NangaParbat. 
Peak  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mts.,  India. 
It  rises  to  26,620 
ft.  in  the  Zanskar 
Range  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Baltistan.  Here 
the  Indus  flowing 
N.W.  through 
Baltistan  makes 


its  great  bend  round  the  mighty 
peak,  to  flow  W.  and  then  S.W. 
through  the  Punjab. 

Nankeen.  Yellowish  cotton 
fabric  said  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Nanking,  China.  Originally  it 
was  made  from  Gossypium  reliyio- 
aum,  a  brownish-yellow  native 
cotton,  and  was  undyed.  Nankeen 
is  now  made  in  Europe  and  other 
countries  from  ordinary  cotton, 
dyed  yellow,  and  is  exported  to 
China.  In  central  Asia  it  seems  to 
be  known  as  nanka. 

Nanking.  Capital  of  Kiang-su 
prov.,  China.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Yang-tse,  though  the  walled  city 
lies  away  from  the  river,  nearly 
200  m.  from  the  mouth.  Its  port  is 
accessible  to  ocean-going  steamers 
all  the  year  round.  The  circuit 
of  the  walls  is  over  20  m.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  land  enclosed  is 
inhabited,  but  the  area  has  been 
opened  up  of  recent  years  by 
roads.  Nanking  is  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  the  two  provs.  of 
Kiang-su  and  Anhwei,  and  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  or  tutuh. 
Near  by  are  the  Ming  tombs, 
including  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  Hung  Wo. 

The  town  gave  its  name  to 
Nankeen  cloth.  Among  its  other 
manufactures  are  satin  crepe  and 
Indian  ink.  Government  establish- 
ments include  an  arsenal,  powder 
works,  and  a  mint.  There  are  a 
university,  a  naval  college,  and  an 
agricultural  experimental  station, 
with  school  of  forestry.  The  town 
is  connected  by  rly.  with  Shanghai, 
and  Pukow,  the  port  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Rly.  An  agreement  has 
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been  signed  for  the  construction  of 
a  line  from  Nanking  to  Chuchow, 
in  Hunan. 

Dating  from  the  5th  or  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  Nanking,  the  name  of  which 
means  southern  capital,  was  the 
capital  of  China  for  several  periods 
between  A.D.  222  and  501,  and 
again  from  the  accession  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  in  1368,  until  their 
removal  to  Peking  in  1403.  The 
city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Taipings,  who  took  it  in  1853,  and 
overthrew  the  famous  Porcelain 
Tower.  It  was  their  capital  until 
1865,  and  gradually  recovered  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
At  Nanking  the  first  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  was  signed, 
Aug.  29,  1842.  Pop.  370,000. 

Nanning.  City  of  Kwangsi 
province,  China.  It  stands  on  the 
Sikiang  or  West  River,  320  m. 
S.W.  of  Canton.  It  was  opened  as 
a  treaty  port,  1907.  Pop.  40,000. 
Nansen,  FRTDTJOF  (b.  1861). 
Norwegian  explorer.  Born  near 
Christiania,  Oct.  10,  1861,  he 
graduated  at 
Christian  i  a 
University.  He 
went  to  Green- 
land in  1882 
to  obtain  zoo- 
logical speci- 
mens, and  on 
his  return  was 
appointed  cur- 
ator of  the 
natural  history 
museum  at 
Bergen.  In  1888-89  he  crossed 
Greenland  from  E.  to  W.,  pub- 
lishing The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland,  1890.  In  1893  he  em- 
barked on  the  Fram  on  a  polar 
expedition.  Passing  the  N.  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  placed  his 
vessel  in  the  pack  ice  off  the  New 
Siberia  Islands,  and  in  1895  made 
a  dash  for  the  pole,  reaching  86°  14' 
N.,  at  that  time  the  farthest  point 
yet  reached. 

Upon  his  return  in  1895  he  wrote 
Farthest  North,  1897,  and  various 
scientific  articles  on  his  observa- 
tions of  the  arctic  conditions.  In 
1905  he  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden, 
and  was  the  first  Norwegian 
ambassador  to  England,  resigning 
in  1908.  In  1920  he  was  director 
of  the  international  scheme  for 
repatriating  prisoners  of  the  Great 
War,  and  professor  of  oceanogra- 
phy at  Christiania  University,  and 
in  1921  High  Commissioner  for 
Russian  Famine  Relief.  See  Dr. 
Nansen,  the  Man  and  His  Work. 
F.  Dolman,  1897. 

Nanshan.  Mt.  range  of  Asia. 
It  comprises  parallel  ridges  between 
the  Gobi  desert  and  the  Tsaidam 


Fridtjof  Nansen, 
Norwegian  explorer 


Nanking,  China.     Avenue  of  giant  statues,  leading  to 
the  royal  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty 

Swamp  on  the  N.E.  boundary  of 
Tibet.  The  range,  alt.  14,000- 
16,000  ft.,  which  has  a  general 
direction  N.W.  and  S.E.,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Kwenlun  and  Altyn 
Tagh  systems.  Among  the  names 
given  to  sections  of  the  Nanshan 
Range  are  the  Alexander  III,  the 
Humboldt,  the  Ritter,  and  the 
Amne-Machin  Mts. 

There  is  a  second  range  of  the 
same  name  S.  of  the  Yangtse, 
running  parallel  with  the  coast 
from  Kwangsi  to  Chekiang  prov. 
Its  greatest  alt.  is  9,500  ft. 

Nanshan,  BATTLE  OF.  Fight 
between  the  Russians  and  the 
Japanese,  May  26,  1904.  Japan, 
having  Korea  in  her  hands,  deter- 
mined to  capture  Port  Arthur,  and 
this  battle  practically  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  The 
second  army  under  Oku  had  been 
embarked  during  April  and  began 
to  land  near  Pitzewu  on  May  5,  but 
it  took  nearly  three  weeks  for  the 
whole  disembarkation  and  for  the 
extension  to  Port  Adams  across  the 
peninsula. 

Having  captured  Kinchow,  Oku 
provided  a  guard  to  the  N.  against 
a  relieving  force,  and,  turning  to 
the  S.,  found  himself  faced  by  the 
naturally  strong  position  of  Nan- 
shan, a  line  of  hills,  300  ft.  high  in 
the  centre,  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  peninsula,  both  flanks 
resting  on  the  sea,  the  left  (W.) 
ending  in  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the 
right  supported  by  the  fire  of 
Russian  gunboats.  The  position 
was  held  by  about  12,000  Russians, 
carefully  entrenched,  and  with 
their  front  covered  by  formidable 
obstacles,  but  was  engaged  by  the 
Japanese  with  great  valour  and 
determination.  Their  first  rush  at 
dawn  on  May  26  only  carried  them 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ob- 
stacles, but  through  this  day  of 
stress  they  made  nine  successive 
attempts  to  carry  the  position, 
losing  heavily,  in  the  effort  to  find 
a  weak  flank.  Towards  evening 
an  attack  pushed  strenuously  all 
along  the  line  carried  out  the 
scheme.  A  division  on  their  right, 


powerfully  aided 
by  artillery  fire 
from  land  and  sea, 
waded  along  the 
coast,  and  swarm- 
ing up  the  cliffs, 
turned  the  Russian 
left. 

Stossel,  in  com- 
mand   at    Port 
Arthur,     although 
only  3,000  of  his 
men  had  actually 
been  engaged,  and 
he    had   only  lost 
about  1,500  men, 
ordered    a    retire- 
ment to  the  prepared  positions  in 
rear.      It  was  a  decided  Japanese 
victory,  for  they  had  captured  many 
guns,  and  were  now  in  a  position  to 
begin    the    investment     of     Port 
Arthur.      See  Port  Arthur ;  Russo- 
Japanese  War. 

Nanterre.  Village  of  France.  It 
is  5J  m.  N.W.  of  Paris,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  S.  Genevieve,  whose 
prayers  are  said  to  have  preserved 
the  city  from  Attila.  The  church 
contains  an  alleged  fragment  of  the 
true  cross,  an  object  of  veneration 
by  pilgrims  for  centuries.  Pop. 
5,100.  See  Genevieve. 

Nantes.  City  of  France.  The 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  248  m.  S.W.  of  Paris,  it 
isbuiltonsevcral 
islands  of  the 
Loire,  which  is 
joined  in  the 
centre  of  the 
city  by  theErdre. 
Though  35  m. 
from  the  sea,  it 
is  a  great  sea- 
port, fourth  in 


Nantes  arms 


importance  in  France,  a  shipbuild- 
ing centre,  and  a  naval  arsenal. 
Large  steamers  come  up  by  the  ship 
canal  from  St.  Nazaire.  There  are 
over  11  bridges  across  the  rivers, 
and  the  quays  extend  for  2  m., 
making  handsome  promenades.  The 
city  is  almost  entirely  modern, 
having  been  rebuilt  1865-70.  The 
only  old  street  is  the  Rue  de  la 
Juiverie.  Here  are  large  textile, 
machinery,  glass,  soap,  and  chem- 
ical factories.  The  cathedral  of  S. 
Pierre  (1434)  has  a  fine  nave,  and 
contains  a  notable  altar  tomb  of 
Francis  II,  the  last  duke  of  _Brit- 
tany,  and  his  wife  Marguerite^ 

The  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Brit- 
tany, built  in  the  14th  century,,  has 
massive  towers  and  a  moat.  Here 
Henry  IV  signed  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1598,  and  many  other 
kings  of  France  resided.  Cardinal 
de  Retz  escaped  from  prison  hi  the 
castle  in  1654.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  serious  fire  in  1921. 

Nantes  was  the  capital  of  the 
Gallic  tribe  of  the  Namnetes,  and 
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S.  Pierre. 


France. 


West    front    of    the  cathedral  of 
The  towers  are  unfinished,  bat  the  portals 
are  elaborately  ornamented 


in  the  Middle  Ages  was  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany. It  was  fortified  and  besieged 
several  times  in  civil  and  other 
ware.  From  Nantes,  Charles,  the 
Young  Pretender,  who  had  for 
some  time  lived  here  disguised, 
embarked  in  a  brig  on  his  expedi- 
tion in  1745.  The  river  was  the 
•  if  the  worst  horrors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  about  9,000  per- 
sons being  drowned  in  its  waters. 
In  the  Great  War  it  was  on  the  line 
of  communications  bet  ween  the  port 
of  St.  Nazaire  and  Paris,  the  route 
being  used  by  some  of  the  British 
forces  in  1914,  and  by  the 
Americans  at  a  later  date.  Pop. 
170,500. 

Nantes,  EDICT  OP.  Law  or  edict 
issued  in  1598  by  Henry  IV  of 
France,  giving  liberty  of  worship 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  accession  of 
the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre 
to  the  throne  of  France  in  1589 
and  his  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism  brought  no  immediate 
r.-lirf  to  the  Huguenots,  who  still 
sunVn-d  serious  disabilities,  despite 
the  various  pacifications  attempted 
in  tin-  course  of  nearly  40  years  of 
religious  warfare.  At  length  meet- 
ings were  arranged  between  the 
king  and  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  the  edict  signed  at  Nantes  by 
.  April  15,  1598,  contained  a 
large  number  uf  articles,  the  effect 
of  \\  liich  was  io  give  civil  and  some 
rcli-ious  liberty  to  the  Huguenots. 

Tlu-y  could  hold  meetings  for 
worship  in  certain  specified  places, 
although  not  in  Paris.  They  could 
till  official  positions  and  enter  uni- 
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etc.,    while    tli.-ir 

rtors  were  paid 
the  state. 
'I'iii-v  i-niilil  trade 
freely  and  mli'-nt 
|in.|i.-rty.  As  se- 
curity they  were 
given  100  places 
as  cities  of  refuge, 
and  disputes 
about  the  edict 
were  heard  before 
special  courts  in 
which  they  were 
represented 
among  the  judges. 
These  courts 
were  connected 
with  the  vari- 
ous parlements. 
The  edict  was  re- 
voked by  Louis 
XIV  in  Oct., 
1685,  after  the 
Huguenots  had 
been  steadily 
losing  their  rights 
under  it  for  some 
years.  See  France: 
History. 

Nanteuil,  ROBERT  (c.  1623-78). 
French  engraver.  He  was  born  at 
Reims,  and  about  1646  entered  the 
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Derby  wa«  produced.  Thence  he 
in  1796,  to  i'mxton,  and  in 
>  Torkaey,  opening  a  pottery 
in  both  place*,  and  finally  to  Nant- 
garw.  HIH  Nantgarw  pottery  a 
unique,  the  fine  body  of  even  tex- 
ture being  more  like  glana  than 
china.  Pieces  are  comparatively 
rare.  He  decorated  some  with 
flowers,  but  most  of  his  china  WM 
decorated  by  other  potters.  See 
Pottery. 

Nanticoke.  Bor.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  in  Luzerne  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
7  m.  S.W.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  rlys.  Anthracite  coal  is  ex- 
tensively worked,  and  hosiery,  silk 
and  cigars  are  manufactured. 
Nanticoke  was  incorporated  in 
1874.  Pop.  22,600. 

Nantucket.  Town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Nantucket  co.  It  stands  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Nantucket  island,  which 
with  adjacent  islands  forms  the  co., 
has  steamboat  communication  with 
several  ports  on  the  mainland  and 
neighbouring  islands,  and  is  served 
by  a  narrow  gauge  rly.  Pop.  2,800. 
The  island  covers  an  area  of  48 
sq.  m.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 


Nantucket,  Massachusetts.    The  t 

studio  of  Nicholas  Regnesson  at 
Paris.  In  1658  he  was  appointed 
engraver  and  designer  to  the  king. 
By  this  time  he  had  evolved  a  clear 
and  beautiful 
method  of  en- 
graving, and 
his  crayon 
portraits  were 
also  esteemed. 
Engraved  por- 
traits of  his 
own  design  in- 
cluded several 

Robert  Hanteoil,        °f  Louis  XIV 
French  engraver        and  the  Prince 

S.I /- portrait  of  Cond6. 

Nantgarw.  Village  of  Glamor- 
ganshire. In  the  valley  of  the  Taff, 
it  is  5  m.  from  Cardiff.  It  gives 
its  name  to  a  variety  of  china.  In 
1811  Billingsley,  the  tlower  painter, 
opened  a  factory  here.  He  had 
been  associated  with  Duesbury  at 
the  famous  works  where  Crown 


the  harbour 

Nantwich.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Cheshire.  It  stands 
on  the  Weaver,  16 1 -m.  from  Lon- 
don, and  4  m. 
from  Crewe,  and 
is  served  by  the 
G.W.  and  L.  & 
N.VV.  Rlys.  The 
chief  building  is 
the  old  cruci- 
form church  of 
Nantwich  arms  S.  Mary  and  S. 
Nicholas.  There  are  a  17th  century 
grammar  school  and  some  old 
houses.  The  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
and  clothing.  Nantwich  is  a 
hunting  centre  and  has  a  spa. 
For  long  it  was  the  centre  of  the  salt 
industry,  but  this  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Nantwich  had  fairs 
and  markets  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  salt  was  worked  very  early. 
The  works  were  especially  prosper- 
ous in  the  16th- 18th  centuries,  after 
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which  they  declined.  Shoes  and 
gloves  were  also  made  at  this  time. 
Market  day,  Sat.  Pop.  7,800.  See 
A  History  of  Nantwich,  J.  Hall. 
1883. 

Nantyglo.  District  of  Mon 
mouthshire,  England.  It  is  7  m 
W.S.W.  of  Abergavenny,  on  the 
G.  W.R.,  and  has  extensive  collieries 
and  important  ironworks.  The 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  the 
council  of  the  urban  dist.  of  Nanty- 
glo and  Blaina,  of  which  Nantyglo 
forms  part.  Market  day.  Wed. 
Pop.  15,400. 

Nantymoel.  Village  of  S. 
Wales,  in  Glamorgan.  It  is  10  m. 
N.  of  Bridgend,  the  terminus  ot  a 
branch  rly.,  on  the  G.W.R.  It  lies 
at  an  alt.  of  650  ft.,  near  the  source 
of  the  small  river  Ogwr.  To  the 
E.  is  Cam  fawr,  1,769  ft. 

Naomi.  Character  in  the  O.T. 
book  of  Ruth  (q.v.).  Wife  of  Elim- 
elech,  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  she  lost 
her  husband  and  two  sons  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  whither  the  family 
had  fled  through  famine.  Return- 
ing to  her  native  land,  her  many 
sufferings  caused  her  to  say,  Call 
me  not  Naomi  (pleasant) ;  call  me 
Mara  (bitter). 

Naoroji,  DADABHAI  (1825-1917). 
Indian  politician.  Born  at  Bom- 
bay, Sept.  4,  1825,  the  son  of  a 
Parsee  priest, 
he  was  educa- 
ted at  Elphin- 
stone  school 
and  college. 
He  returned  to 
it  in  1854  as 
professor  of 
mathematics 
and  natural 
philosophy,  an 
appointment 
he  held  until  1855,  when  he  went 
to  England  to  engage  in  business. 
Naoroji  unsuccessfully  contested 
the  Holborn  division  of  Finsbury 
as  a  Liberal  in  1886.  Elected  in 
18!)2  for  Central  Finsbury,  the  first 
Indian  member  to  sit  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  he 
lost  his  seat  in  1895.  In  1886  and 
1893  he  was  president  of  the 
Indian  national  congress.  He  died 
at  Bombay,  July  1,  1917.  He 
published  Poverty  and  Un-British 
Rule  in  India,  1901,  and  other 
works  dealing  with  Indian  problems. 
Nap  OR  NAPOLEON.  Card  game. 
It  is  played  with  a  full  pack,  the 
cards  bearing  the  same  value  as  in 
whist.  The  dealer  deals  five  cards 
to  each  player,  usually  three  to 
five  in  number,  the  one  on  his 
left  having  first  call.  There  are 
calls  of  two,  misere  (in  which  the 
caller  undertakes  to  lose  every 
trick),  three,  four,  and  five,  the 
latter  being  known  as  "  nap."  The 
player  calling  the  highest,  leads, 


Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
Indian  politician 


Nautwicn,    Cheshire.       Cruciform    parish    choicu    of 
S.  Mary  and  S.  Nicholas 


and  endeavours  to  make  his  tricks  ; 
he  chooses  his  own  trumps,  the 
first  card  he  plays  indicating  of 
which  suit.  If  he  makes  all  his 
tricks  he  receives  payment  accord- 


distillation  of 
crude  petroleum. 
This  latter  naph- 
tha, having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of 
about  0-700,  is 
much  used  for 
cleaning  purposes, 
including  the 
cleansing  of  oil 
wells  themselves, 
for  making  oil- 
cloths, and  illu 
tninating  gas,  and 
for  adulterating 
ordinary  lamp 
petroleum  or 
kerosine.  It  has 
been  introduced 
into  soap,  and  undoubtedly  assists 
its  cleansing  properties  owing  to  its 
affinity  for  grease.  See  Petroleum. 
Naphthalene.  White  solid  hy 
drocarbon.  with  a  characteristic 


ing  to  the  number  of  his  call ;  or,    smell,  one  of  the  products  of  the 


tailing,  has  to  pay  each  player  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  usual 
for  the  caller  of  "  nap,"  when  suc- 
cessful, to  be  paid  double  stakes. 
Also  it  is  sometimes  arranged 
beforehand  that  a  player  going 
" '  nap  "  may  have  the  option  of 
picking  up  the  top  card  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pack  and  substitut- 


dry  distillation  of  coal.  The  coal 
tar  of  gas  works  is  the  chief  source 
of  naphthalene.  It  was  discovered 
by  Garden  in  1819  in  coal  tar,  and 
its  chemical  composition  was  in- 
vestigated in  1826  by  Faraday, 
who  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
C10  H,.  It  forms  from  5  to  10  p.c. 
by  weight  of  crude  coal  tar,  and  is 


ing  it  for  one  of  his  original  five,  if    obtained   on  the  large  scale  from 


so  disposed 

Napata.     Ancient  Nubian  city 


the     "middle-oil"     fraction     ob- 
tained by  distilling  coal  tar,  the  oil 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  under    containing  about  30  p.c.  of  naph- 


Mount  Barkal,  below  the  4th  cata 
ract.  An  early  centre  of  Sudanese 
trade,  it  became  the  S.  frontier  of 
XVIIIth-dynasty  Egypt,  and  im- 
migrant Theban  priests  established 
control  over  the  independent 
Ethiopian  kingdom  which  gave 


thalene.  The  crude  product  is  puri- 
fied by  treating  it  with  caustic  soda 
to  remove  phenol  and  again  dis- 
tilling. The  crystalline  mass  ob- 
tained is  separated  from  adhering 
oil  by  means  of  a  filter  press. 
Naphthalene  is  employed  for 


Egypt  its  XXVth  dynasty.  The  making  sulphonic  acids,  naphthols, 
slender  pyramids,  Amon  temple,  ani  naphthylaimnes  needed  in  the 
and  funerary  shrine  of  Taharka  dyeing  industry,  and  especially  for 


(2     Kings,      19)     are 
Egyptian.    See  Meroe. 

Naphtali.  Name  of  one  of  the 
ten  northern  tribes  of  Israel,  and  of 
its  traditional  ancestor,  the  sixth 
son  of  Jacob.  He  was  Bilhah's 
second  son,  Gen.  xxx,  7,  8.  The 


essentially  the  manufacture  of  phthalic  acid 
required  for  synthetic  indigo  and 
eosin  dyes.  It  is  used  also  for  en- 
riching or  carburetting  water-gas 
to  make  it  luminous,  and  as  albo- 
carbon  for  increasing  the  lumin- 
osity of  coal  gas.  Naphthalene  is  a 


tribe  was  settled  in  fertile  territory    powerful  antiseptic,  and  preserves 


W.  and  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  be  led 
into  captivity  (2  Kings,  15; 
Isaiah,  9). 

Naphtha.  Strictly,  liquid  bitu- 
men. Originally  the  word  was  used 
for  the  inflammable  liquid  which 
exuded  from  the  soil  in  certain 
parts  of  Persia ;  and  so  for  any 
mineral  oil  of  the  E. 

Properly  the  term  should  be  con- 
fined to,  first,  the  pure  and  limpid 


woollen  goods  and  furs  from  moths 
Naphthol,  ALPHA  AND  BETA. 
Solid  hydrocarbons,  closely  related 
to  the  phenols  hi  their  chemical 
properties.  The  chemical  formula 
for  the  naphthols  is  C10  H7  OH. 
Alpha-naphthol  was  first  made  by 
Griess  in  1867  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  alpha-naphthy- 
lamine.  Beta-naphthol  is  prepared 
from  sodium  beta-naphthalene- 
sulphonate.  Both  the  naphthols 


oil  which  is  yielded  by  certain  of  the  are   powerful   antiseptics,  and  are 

wells  of  the   Caspian,  the  specific  used  as  the  starting-point  in  the 

gravity  of   which  ranges   between  manufacture  of  important  aniline 

0-700  and  0'850,  and  is  known  as  dyes.    Alpha-naphthol  is  employed 

native  naphtha ;  and,  secondly,  to  to  preserve  the  albumen  used  in 

one  of  the  products  yielded  in  the  calico  printing. 


1st  Baron  Napier. 

Scottish 
agriculturist 


NAPHTHYLAMINE 

Naphthylamine  OR  AMI  no- 
NAPHTHALENE.  Hydrocarbon  with 
the  chemical  formula  (',.  II  Ml, 
There  are  two  naphthylamines, 
alpha  and  beta.  Alpha-naph- 
thylamine  has  a  disgusting  odour. 
u  in U-  l>eta-naphthylamine  is  odour- 
leas  Both  are  employed  in  the 
m  imifartiiiv  of  aniline  dyea 

Napier.  Town  and  port  oi 
Nurtli  Island,  New  Zealand.  The 
capital  of  Hawke's  Bay  district, 
.  •  i-  in  a  pastoral  country.  It  has 
both  rly.  and  steamer  communi- 
cation with  Wellington  (200  m.) 
and  Auckland  (372  m. ).  Pop.  8,700. 
Napier,  BARON.  Scottish  title. 
The  first  holder  was  Sir  Archibald 
Napier  1570-1045.  9th  baron 
^^^^^^^^^^  Merchiston, 
who  gained  ce- 
lebrity in  Scot- 
I  and  for  his 
agricultural  ex- 
periments, and 
followed  James 
I  to  England  in 
1003  In  1023 
he  became  lord 
of  session,  and 
in  1027  was 
created  baron 
Napier  of  Merchiston.  Both  he 
and  his  son,  Archibald  (d.  1058), 
2nd  baron,  were  closely  associated 
with  Montrose. 

His  son,  Archibald,  the  3rd 
baron,  died  unmarried  in  1683, 
when  his  nephew,  Thomas  Nicolson, 
succeeded  to  the  title.  The  next 
holder  was  the  3rd  lord's  sister, 
Margaret,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  her  grandson,  Francis  Scott, 
who  took  the  name  of  Napier.  The 
title  is  still  held  by  his  descendant. 
Baron  Napier  and  Kt trick. 

Napier    OF  MAQDALA,   ROBERT 
CORNELIS  NAPIER,  IST  BARON  (1810 
-90).      British    soldier       Born    at 
Colombo,  Cey- 
lon,  Dec.    0. 
1810,   he  en 
tered  the  Ben- 
gal   Engineers 
in    1820,    and 
having  special- 
ised in   engin- 
eer ing,     be- 
came chief  en- 
gineer  of    the 
Punjab     in 
1849.     During 
the     Mutiny    his    work    as    chie 
engineer    to    Sir    Colin    Campbell 
brought   liim    a   K.C.B.       In   the 
Chinese  War,  1800,  he  held  a  com- 
mand, but  his  most  notable  military 
service  was  his  conduct  of  the  cam 
paign   in   Abyssinia,    1808,    which 
brought    him    a   peerage.       From 
1870-76  Napier  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  India.     He  died  Jan.  14, 
1890.    See  Hist,  of  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition,  C.  R.  Markham.  1809. 


Baron  Napier  ol 

Magdala, 
British  soldier 
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Napier,    SIR    CHARLES    (1786- 
1800).       British    admiral       Born 
March  6,  1786,  he  entered  the  nary 
in    1799,    saw 
active  service, 
and  in  1810  was 
with  the  army 
in   the   Penin- 
sula.    Return- 
ing to  the  navy, 
he    performed 
some  daring 
exploits  in  the 
Sir  Charles  Napier.      Mediterranean 
British  admiral  Jn    Ig33    he 

was  given  command  of  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  in  opposition  to  Dom 
Miguel,  whose  squadron  he  de- 
feated. He  was  bailed  as  the  liber- 
ator of  the  country  and  raised  to 
the  Portuguese  peerage,  but  re- 
signed on  the  rejection  of  his  pro 
posals  for  naval  reform.  He  com 
manded  the  troops  ashore  on  the 
Syrian  coast  in  1840,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  for  the  capture  of 
Acre,  where  he  was  second-in-com- 
mand. His  command  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  in  1854  was  only  partially 
successful.  He  died  Nov.  0,  1800 

Bibliography.  War  in  Portugal, 
J836;  War  in  Syria,  1842;  The 
Navy  :  Its  Past  and  Present  State, 
1851  ;  Life  and  Correspondence, 
Gen.  E.  Napier,  2  vols.,  1882. 

Napier,  Sm  CHARLES  JAMES 
(1782-1863).  British  soldier.  Born 
in  Whitehall;  London,  Aug.  10, 
1782,  a  grand- 
son of  the  5th 
Lord  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  he 
entered  the 
army,  33rd  re- 
giment, in  1794, 
but,  except 
when  dealing 
with  the  insur- 
gents in  Ire-  Sir  C.  J.  Napier, 
land,  saw  no  British  soldier 
active  service  Afttr  K-  Wlll*<"** 
until  1808.  He  commanded  the  50th 
Foot  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  was 
seriously  wounded,  and  taken  pri- 
soner. Released  on  parole,  he  was 
formally  exchanged  in  1810,  and  in 
the  following  year  returned  to  the 
Peninsula.  In  1815  he  took  part  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  though  not 
present  at  the  actual  battle.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Cepha- 
lonia  in  1822,  but  his  life  was  com- 
paratively uneventful  until,  in  1841, 
he  sailed  for  India  to  take  command 
in  Sinde.  After  a  campaign  Sinde 
was  annexed,  and  Napier  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  new  pro- 
vince, to  the  reorganization  of 
which  he  devoted  himself  success- 
fully. He  rendered  further  military 
service  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1848,  and 
was  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
1 849-51.  He  died  at  Oaklands,  near 
Portsmouth,  Aug.  29,  1853  His 


John  Napier, 
mathematician 
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life  was  written  by  his  brother,  Sir 
William,  while  his  own  writings  in- 
clude Lights  and  Shadow*  of 
Military  Life,  1840. 

Bibliography.  Live*.  W.  P.  P. 
Napier,  4  voU..  1807;  W.  N.  Braoe, 
1885;  W.  P.  Butler,  1890;  Records 
of  the  Indian  Command  of  Gen.  Sir 
O.  J.  Napier,  J.  Mawson,  1851. 

Napier,  JOHN  (1550-1617). 
Scottish  mathematician  Born  at 
Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and 
afterwards  the 
8th  laird  of 
Merchiston, 
his  first 
mathematical 
work,  De  Arte 
Logistica,  sug- 
gested that  he 
haddiscovered 
a  method  of 
solving  equa- 
tions of  the  second  and  higher  de- 
grees. About  1594  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  great  discovery, 
logarithms,  upon  which  he  worked 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  con- 
nexion with  them  he  suggested  the 
present  notation  for  decimals.  His 
tables  were  published  1614.  under 
the  title  Mirifici  Logarithmorum 
Canonis  Descriptio.  He  died  April 
4, 1617.  See  Briggs,  BL;  Logarithms. 

Napier,  Sm  WILLIAM  FRANCIS 
PATRICK  (1785-1860).  British 
soldier  and  historian.  A  son  of 
George  Napier, 
and  a  grand- 
son of  the  5th 
lord  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  he 
was  born  Dec. 
17,  1785.  He 
entered  the 
army  in  1800, 
and  in  the  43rd 
regimen  t 
served  at  the 
siege  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1807,  before  proceeding  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  present  at 
Corunna.  In  1813-14  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  which  formed 
part  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Knighted 
m  1848,  he  was  promoted  general 
in  1859,  and  died  Feb.  10,  I860 
Napier  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
greatest  military  histories  ever 
written.  His  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  was  begun  in  1823,  and 
the  six  volumes  appeared  between 
1828  and  1840. 

Naples  (Ital.  Napoli).  Maritime 
prov.  of  W.  Italy,  in  Campania.  It 
curves  round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
includes  the  islands  of  Ischia.  Capri, 
and  Procida.  A  fertile  plain  in  the 
N.,  elsewhere  it  is  mountainous, 
rising  in  Mt.  Vesuvius  to  about 
4,000  ft  It  terminates  in  the  S.  W. 
in  the  promontory  of  Sorrento 
Area  351  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,360,300. 


Sir  W.  Napier, 
British  historian 

from  a  minlalurt 
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NAPLES:    THE    CITY   AND    THE    KINGDOM 

Cecil  Headlam,  M.A.,  Author  of  Venetia  and  Northern  Italy 
The  article  on  the  city  is  followed  by  one  on  the  former  kingdom 
of  which  it  was  the  capital.     See  Europe :  Italy :  the  articles  on 
Ferdinand;    Francis  and   other  rulers;    Masaniello    and    other 
biographies  ;  also  Bourbon  ;  Carbonari 


Naples  is  a  city  and  port  of  Italy 
and  capital  of  the  province  of 
Naples.  Stretching  along  the  N. 

side  of  the  Bay 

of  Naples,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most 
beautifully  situ- 
ated city  in 
Europe.  Sea- 
wards, the  bay 
is  protected  by 
islands,  Procida, 
Ischia,  and 


Naples  arms 


Capri.  Inland,  a  mountain  chain, 
hemming  in  the  Neapolitan  Cam- 
pagna,  runs  down  to  Sorrento. 
Rising  out  of  this  rich  plain  the 
vast  cone  of  Vesuvius  towers  over 
the  E.  suburbs,  Portici,  Resina, 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  whose  villas, 
vineyards,  and  orange  groves  are 
set  upon  deposits  of  lava.  To  the 
W.  lie  the  volcanic  headland  of 
Posilipo,  and  Pozzuoli,  pierced  by 
sulphurous  grottoes  and  tunnels. 
the  volcano  Solfatara,  Baia,  and 
the  promontory  of  Miseno.  Close 
to  Baia,  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1583 
flung  up  Monte  Nuovo  in  a  single 
night,  and  almost  drained  the 
Lucrine  lake  which,  with  Lake 
AvernuB,  formed  the  Portus  Julius 
of  the  Roman  fleet.  The  climate 
is  delightful,  the  temperature  vary- 
ing from  26°F.  in  Jan.  to  97°F.  in 
July.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Jan.  to  March. 

Naples  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing centre,  making  ships,  cars, 
locomotives,  glass,  cotton,  wool, 
gloves,  perfumes,  linen,  and  silk. 
The  chief  imports  are  coal,  steel, 
lumber,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  leath- 
er, oils,  wines,  and  chemicals  ; 
the  chief  exports,  wine,  brandy, 
fruits,  nuts,  paper,  hemp,  and 
cereals.  Architecturally,  Naples 
has  little  of  interest.  The  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  (aatrici),  which  serve 
as  summer  lounges,  give  the  town 
an  almost  eastern  appearance. 
The  Porta  Capuana,  with  its  Re- 
naissance gateway,  1484,  and  two 
round  towers,  indicate  the  van- 
ished walls.  Three  narrow,  straight 
streets  (Strada  de'  Tribunali,  etc.) 
piercing  a  quadrangle  of  crooked 
alleys,  are  the  Decuman  Ways  of 
the  Roman  town. 

The  modern  quarter,  built  along 
the  magnificent  curve  of  the 
Riviera  de  Chiaia,  lies  to  the  W.  of 
a  mountain  ridge  which  runs  down 
from  Capodimonte  and  the  Castle 
of  S.  Elmo,  to  the  Pizzofalcone 
promontory.  Along  this  Riviera  lie 
the  Villa  Nazionale,  a  charming 


public  garden  bordered  by  the  Via 
Caracciolo,  and  the  famous  Marine 
Aquarium  belonging  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Station  founded  1872.  At 
the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone  is  the 
historic  egg-shaped  Castello  dell' 
Uovo,  begun  1154,  on  an  islet. 
From  the  Corso  Vittorio  Eniman- 
uele,  which  winds  along  the  hillside, 
grand  views  across  the  town  and 
harbour  are  obtained,  though  the 
finest  of  all  is  afforded  by  Belve- 


widened,  electric  trams  installed, 
and  a  new  water  supply  and  drain- 
age system  introduced. 

The  Via  Roma,  the  old  Via 
Toledo,  running  N.  and  S.  is  the 
main  fashionable  thoroughfare.  It 
leads  down  from  the  Bellini  theatre, 
the  Piazza  Dante,  and  the  Museum 
to  the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  old 
round  towers  of  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
dating  from  1283  and  renovated 
1905.  Close  at  hand  is  the  San 
Carlo  theatre. 

The  Museo  Nazionale,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  university,  contains 
the  Farnese  and  other  collections 
(Farnese  Bull,  Dying  Gladiator, 
Hercules,  etc.).  and  innumerable 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  and  relics 


Naples.    Plan  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  showing  docks  and  harbour 


dere,  in  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  San  Martino,  within  the  walls  of 
S.'  Elmo. 

The  remains  of  the  medieval  city 
are  among  the  narrow  fetid  streets 
of  the  commercial  part  of  the  town 
to  the  E.  of  the  ridge.  The  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia  is  a  typical  centre  of  the 
noisy,  dirty,  picturesque,  and  sur- 
prising life  of  the  lower  classes,  so 
vividly  depicted  in  the  novels  of 
Matilde  Serao.  After  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1 884  among  the  densely- 
populated  and  insanitary  streets, 
a  huge  scheme  of  reconstruction 
was  begun.  The  streets  have  been 


from  the  excavations  at  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  and  elsewhere. 

The  cathedral,  built  1272-1323, 
but  repeatedly  modernised,  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  Pope  Innocent  IV,  as  well  as 
the  alleged  blood  of  S.  Januarius, 
which  liquefies  thrice  a  year,  por- 
tending good  or  evil  fortune,  accor- 
ding as  the  process  is  rapid  or  slow. 
The  basilica  of  S.  Restituta,  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoins 
the  W.  aisle. 

The  coffins  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
lie  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore,  closely  connected  with  S. 


1.  Typical   street   scene   in   the    banta    Lucia    quarter.          background.       4.    S.  Carlo    Theatre,    a     famous    opera 

2.  P:  azza  Dante  and    the    Vittono    Emanuele    school.         house.     5.  Royal  Palace,  built  in  1600.     6    West  fri  nt 

3.  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  showing  part  of  the  colonnade         of  cathedral   of   S.    Januarius,   rebuilt   i877-ioos       - 
of  S.  Francesco   di   Paolo,  with    castle    of   S.  Elmo  in         City  and  bay  from  Vomero,  looking  towards  Vesuvius 
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Thomas  Aquinas.  A  tall  brick 
campanile  in  the  Strada  Tribunal! 
is  the  remnant  of  a  church  built  by 
Bishop  Pomponius  in  514.  In  San 
Lorenzo  Boccaccio  first  beheld  and 
loved  Fiammetta.  There  are  in- 
teresting catacombs  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury behind  S.  Gennaro.  At  the 
university,  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II  in  1224,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  lectured.  Reor- 
ganized in  1781,  it  has  now  over 
7,000  students,  chiefly  of  law  and 
medicine.  In  the  Piazza  Mercato, 
outside  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine,  Conradino  was  exe- 
cuted, and  is  buried  in  the  church. 
Pop.  698,000. 

Naples  was  founded  by  Greek 
colonists  and  was  first  called  Parth- 
snope,  or  Virgin  City,  after  a  siren 
said  to  have  been  drowned  upon 
the  coast.  Re-settled  by  later  emi- 
grants from  Greece,  it  was  named 
Neapolis,  or  the  New  City.  Con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  326  B.C.,  the 
beauty  of  its  site  and  the  mineral 
springs  of  Baiae,  in  the  western 
corner  of  the  gulf  of  Pozzuoli, 
rendered  it  and  its  environs  a 
favourite  seaside  resort  under  the 
Empire.  Baths  and  villas,  built 
along  the  shore,  encroached  even 
upon  the  sea.  Marius,  Pompey, 
and  Julius  Caesar  had  houses  at 
Baiae.  Horace  loved  the  place  ; 
and  here  Virgil  lived,  and  chose  to 
be  buried.  The  tomb  of  Virgil  is 
placed  in  the  Grotta  di  Sejano. 
which  was  cut  through  the  rock  of 
the  hill  of  Posilipo  in  Roman  times. 
Bibliography.  Tour  through  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  R. 
K.  Craven,  1821  ;  Italy  :  Rome  and 
Naples,  H.  A.  Taine,  Eng.  trans.  J. 
Durand,  1867  ;  Naples  in  1888,  E. 
N.  Rolfe  and  H.  Ingleby,  1888  ; 
Naples,  Past  and  Present,  A.  H. 
Norway,  1901  ;  Naples  and  S.  Italy, 
E.  Hutton,  1915. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples 
Naples  was  also  the  capital  and 
name  city  of  a  kingdom  which 
existed  1138-1860.  The  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Naples  on  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  expelled 
by  Belisarius  on  behalf  of  Justinian 
in  536.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Goths  under  Totila,  543,  but  re- 
covered by  Narses  ten  years  later. 
As  a  Byzantine-  duchy,  Naples  op- 
posed the  Lombard  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento,  and  became  practically  inde- 
pendent. Enriched  by  sea-borne 
commerce  with  the  East,  before 
Venice,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa 
supplanted  her,  the  maritime  city 
offered  a  tempting  prey  to  the  Sara- 
cens from  Sicily.  It  was  conquered 
by  Roger  of  Sicily  in  1130,  and 
then  became  a  kingdom. 

The  Norman  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  included  all  S. 
Italy,  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
passed  through  Constance,  the 
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Norman  heiress,  to  the  Hohenstau- 
fen  line.  The  emperor  Frederick  II 
was  succeeded  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
as  the  kingdom  was  called,  by  his 
illegitimate  son,  Manfred.  The 
pope,  however,  offered  the  inheri- 
tance of  Naples  to  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  by  whom  Manfred  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Benevento,  1266. 

The  Angevins  continued  to  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  had  ousted  them 
from  Sicily.  The  dynasty  died  out 
with  Joanna  II,  whose  evil  life 
still  remains  a  byword.  Alfonso  V, 
king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  whom 
she  had  once  adopted  as  heir, 
seized  the  kingdom  upon  her 
death,  1435.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  the  French,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
1443,  and  bequeathed  his  Neapoli- 
tan kingdom  to  his  cruel  and 
avaricious  bastard,  Ferrante,  or 
Ferdinand,  1458. 

French  and  Spanish  Struggles 
Joanna  I  having  no  issue,  had 
finally  adopted  her  cousin  Louis, 
duke  of  Anjou.  His  rights,  passing 
to  Louis  XI  and  Charles  VIII  of 
France,  formed  the  pretext  for  the 
French  invasion  of  Italy.  Charles 
VIII  occupied  Naples  Feb. -May, 
1495.  When  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled from  Italy,  the  Aragonese 
returned  to  Naples.  But  Louis  XII 
joined  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
against  his  kinsman  Frederick, 
took  and  sacked  the  capital.  They 
fell  out  over  the  spoils.  Thereupon 
the  Spanish  general,  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  ejected  the  French  after 
the  battle  of  the  Garigliano,  1503, 
and  Naples  became  henceforth  a 
Spanish  province. 

Before  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
1571,  restored  Spanish  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Naples  suf- 
fered much  from  raids  by  the 
Turks.  In  1647  occurred  the  revolt 
of  Masaniello.  Another  rising, 
under  Gennaro  Annese,  was  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  whom  Gennaro  be- 
trayed the  city,  after  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  come,  at  his  invitation, 
to  regain  the  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Anjou.  By  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  Naples, 
wj-ested  from  Spain,  passed  to  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  Charles  VI,  in 
1713.  But  during  the  war  of  the 
Polish  Succession,  Don  Carlos, 
second  son  of  the  Bourbon  Philip 
of  Spain,  invaded  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1738, 
was  recognized  as  King  Charles  II. 
Under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
Naples  remained  in  a  state  of 
medieval  barbarism.  The  people 
were  oppressed,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  lazy ;  the  city  teemed  with 
lazzaroni,  the  country  with  ban- 
dits, beggars,  and  priests.  An  at- 
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tempt  by  Ferdinand  IV  to  expel 
the  French  Republican  armies  from 
the  Papal  States  was  followed  by 
the  creation  of  the  Parthenopean 
Republic  in  Jan.,  1799. 

Bourbon  Restoration 
Ferdinand  was  restored  next 
year  by  a  Calabrian  army  under 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  supported  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  even  after  Ma- 
rengo,  thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  Paul  I  of  Russia,  he  was  still 
allowed  to  reign.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, turned  out  the  Bourbons  in 
1806,  and  made  first  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  then  his  general,  Joa- 
chim Murat,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  1808.  Murat,  in  spite  of 
Napoleon's  military  and  financial 
exactions,  introduced  some  reforms 
before  he  attempted  to  lead  a 
revolt  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  forced  to  flee,  May,  1815. 

Ferdinand  IV,  returning  as  Fer- 
dinand I,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
gave  fair  promises  of  freedom 
and  reform,  while  secretly  binding 
himself  to  Austria  not  to  introduce 
constitutional  changes  other  than 
those  allowed  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  Italy.  The  administra- 
tion remained  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive as  ever.  A  military  rising  in 
1820,  joined  by  the  members  of  the 
Carbonari  (q.v . ),  and  led  by  General 
Pepe,  wrung  the  concession  of  a 
constitution  from  the  treacherous 
tyrant ;  but  the  Bourbon  absolu- 
tism was  restored  by  Austrian 
bayonets.  This  oppressive  and 
despotic  government  was  con- 
tinued by  Francis  I  and  Ferdinand 
II,  nicknamed  Bomba,  who  quelled 
a  rebellion  in  1828,  and  in  Jan., 
1848,  yielding  to  a  series  of  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks,  granted  a 
constitution.  But  after  a  period  of 
wild  disorder,  the  constitution 
ended  in  a  massacre,  May  15,  1848. 
Ferdinand  took  ferocious  ven- 
geance upon  the  champions  of 
liberty,  which  called  forth  the  de- 
nunciations of  Gladstone,  and  was 
checked  by  British  intervention. 

At  length  the  emancipation  of 
Italy  put  an  end  to  Bourbon  mis- 
government.  Garibaldi,  landing  in 
Sicilv,  made  hid  way  to  the  capital, 
whence  Francis  II  had  fled,  Sept. 
8,  1860.  Disregarding  the  Maz- 
zinian  democrats,  he  hailed  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  king  of  Italy,  and 
the  people  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
voted  themselves  a  part  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom,  Oct.  21. 
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Giglioli,  1903  ;  Napoleonic  Empire 
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Naples,  BAY  or.     Semi-circular 

upciiinu'  "f  ili'-  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  tin-  S. \V.  coast  of  Italy.  Its 
maximum  width  is  20  in.  l"-t\vrcn 
tin-  .  ,i|H38  of  Mifieno  on  the  N.  and 
C'ampanclla  on  the  S.  It  is  backed 
tiy  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Sant* 
An.'i -In,  ami  on  its  shores  lie  the 
towns  of  Sonvnto,  C'astellamare, 
Pozzuoli,  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
1'i.i-ti. •!.  lii-sidea  the  city  of  Naples. 
Oil  the  N.  extremity  of  the  bay 
are  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro- 
i  i'l.i,  and  on  the  S.  is  Capri. 

Naples  Yellow.  Basic  lead 
ant  inn  mate  used  as  a  yellow  colour 
in  nil  painting.  It  is  also  known  as 
antimony  yellow  or  Paris  yellow. 
The  colour  is  completely  stable 
as  regards  weather  conditions, 
and  it  is  also  used  for  glass  and 
porcelain  painting. 

Napo.  Large  river  of  S.  America. 
A  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  it  rises 
N.  of  the  volcano  Cotopaxi  in 
Ecuador,  and  flows  E.S.E.,  form- 
ing part  of  the  provisional  bound- 
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ary  between  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
bia, and  falling  into  the  Amazon 
some  60  m.  below  Iquitos.  Its 
course  is  about  750  m.,  nearly  400 
m.  of  which  are  navigable.  Its  im- 
portant affluents  include  the  Coca, 
Aguarico,  and  the  Curaray.  The 
town  of  Napo  stands  on  its  banks. 
Napoleon.  French  gold  coin. 
It  was  first  issued  by  the  great 
emperor,  hence  its  name.  Its 


Napoleon.     Obverse  and  reverie  of 

gold  coin  of  Napoleon  III.    i  actual 

size 

value  was  20  francs,  nominally 
15s.  Kill.,  and  its  weight  6*45 
grammes.  It  replaced  the  louis  d'or 
and  is  now  obsolete.  See  Louis 
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Born  at  Ajacclo,  Aug.  15,  1769, 
the  second  surviving  son  of  Charles 
and  Letizia  Bonaparte  (nee  Ra- 
molino),  Napoleon  came  of  an 
Italian  stock,  long  domiciled  in 
Corsica.  Sent  to  school  at  Brienne, 
in  1785  he  became  lieutenant  in 
the  La  Fere  artillery  regiment,  and 
in  various  garrison  towns  displayed 
zeal  for  the  service.  He  passed 
much  of  his  time  on  furlough  in 
Corsica  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  and  his  studies  of 
Rousseau  disposed  him  to  accept 
the  new  democratic  doctrines. 
Long  and  confused  struggles  with 
the  Paolist  or  monarchist  faction 
in  that  island  ended  in  his  dis- 
comfiture, and,  with  his  familv, 
long  fatherless,  he  fled  to  France 
in  June,  1793. 

Royalist  Rising  of  1795 

The  new  republic  badly  needed 
able  officers,  and  the  ability  with 
which  Napoleon  organized  and 
directed  its  artillery  during  the 
siege  of  royalist  Toulon  largely 
contributed  to  the  recapture  of 
that  city.  Though  disgraced  and 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July,  1794, 
the  young  Jacobin  regained  his 
position  in  the  army,  and  strength- 
ened it  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Italian  Riviera.  Another  sharp  set- 
back to  his  fortunes  failed  to  daunt 
him.  His  chance  came  in  Sept., 
1795,  when  the  republic  was  con- 
fronted by  a  serious  royalist  rising 


in  Paris,  which  he  helped  to  crush. 
Soon  after,  he  was  captivated  by  a 
fashionable  young  widow,  Josephine 
de  Beauharnais,  whom  he  married. 
The  Italian  Campaign 

Napoleon  then  set  out  on  his 
Italian  campaign,  in  which  he 
forced  Sardinia  to  surrender,  de- 
feated a  succession  of  Austrian 
armies,  overran  Tuscany,  com- 
pelled the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Naples  to  sue  for  peace,  and  then 
pushed  back  the  Austrians  and 
made  the  emperor  a  suppliant  for 
terms.  He  crushed  Venice  and 
divided  its  territories  between 
Austria  and  France.  He  began  the 
Italian  campaign  an  almost  un- 
known general,  received  with  mur- 
murings  by  his  subordinates.  At 
the  end  of  1797  be  had  generals  and 
troops  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
he  had  ransacked  the  museums 
of  Italy  for  their  art  treasures, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Louvre,  he 
had  dictated  terms  to  pope  and 
emperor,  and  France  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  greatest  warrior. 

The  Directory  at  Paris  urged  him 
'either  to  invade  England  or  conquer 
the  East.  He  chose  the  latter  and 
secretly  prepared  a  great  armada. 
The  military  occupation  of  Rome 
and  of  the  central  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland having  provided  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  enterprise,  he  set 
sail  from  Toulon  in  May,  1798, 
with  a  large  fleet  Strengthened 
by  squadrons  from  Italy,  the 
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armada  seized  Malta.  Sailing 
thence,  and  evading  Nelson's  pur- 
suit, he  landed  near  Alexandria, 
took  that  city  by  storm,  and  over- 
threw the  Mamelukes  at  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids. 

Battle  of  the  Mile 

The  occupation  of  Cairo  without 
resistance  completed  his  triumph, 
and  he  set  to  work,  with  Roman  in- 
genuity and  thoroughness,  to  or- 
ganize his  conquest.  In  the  Insti- 
tute of  Egypt,  divided  according 
to  subjects,  he  applied  the  energies 
of  the  French  savants,  whom  he 
brought  with  him.  to  the  task  of 
exploring  Egypt,  developing  its  re- 
sources, and  beginning  a  revival  of 
learning.  The  discovery  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone  and  many  other 
relics  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs 
shed  distinction  on  the  whole  en- 
terprise and  stamped  it  with  the 
originality  of  Napoleon's  genius. 
But  Nelson  shore  asunder  the 
scheme  of  a  French  Oriental 
empire.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
Aug.  1,  1798,  he  annihilated  the 
French  fleet  and  cut  off  Bonaparte 
from  communication  with  France, 
but  Napoleon  succeeded  in  evading 
the  British  cruisers  and  landed  in 
the  south  of  France  on  Oct.  9, 1799, 
when  the  failure  of  his  enterprise 
was  still  unknown,  and  the  perils 
of  an  Austrian  invasion  roused 
discontent  with  the  Directory. 

Napoleon  accordingly  found  it 
easy  to  concert  with  Talleyrand, 
Murat,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Directory. 
On  the  ruins  he  and  his  friends 
constructed  a  strongly  personal 
system  in  which  he,  as  first  consul, 
held  all  the  executive  and  much  leg- 
islative power.  But  the  new  personal 
government  ended  the  strife  of 
factions,  and  effected  much-needed 
changes  by  reconciling  all  but  the 
irreconcilable  royalists,  by  under- 
taking useful  public  works,  by  ini- 
tiating the  codification  of  French 
law,  and  by  healing  the  schism  in 
the  Church  by  what  was  known  as 
the  concordat  of  April  18,  1802.  He 
thus  earned  the  title  of  the  restorer 
of  the  altars,  while  he  restored  the 
prestige  of  French  arms  by  his  bril- 
liant passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
victory  of  Marengo.  Britain,  also, 
was  fain  to  come  to  terms  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  March  23,  1803. 

By  instituting  prefects  in  every 
department  Bonaparte  curbed 
democratic  local  government ; 
while  his  foundation  of  the  legion 
of  honour  paved  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  an  order 
of  nobility.  Other  institutions  due 
to  his  organizing  genius  were  the 
bank  and  university  of  France. 

The  vain  attempt  of  the  royal- 
ists to  foment  a  plot  against  his 
life,  early  in  1804,  was  cleverly 
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countermined  by  him  and  his 
police  ;  and  the  result  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  chief  plotters.  The 
obsequious  senate  begged  him  to 
re-establish  hereditary  rule,  in  order 
"  to  defend  public  liberty,  and 
maintain  equality."  In  Aug.,  1802, 
he  had  secured  the  consulate  for 
life,  with  power  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor. On  May  1 8, 1 804,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
coronation  ceremony  at  Notre 
Dame  on  Dec.  2,  at  which  the  pope 
poured  on  the  holy  oil,  showed  that 
all  the  splendour  and  prestige  of 
the  old  monarchy  was  to  reappear. 
The  last  traces  of  the  republican 
constitution  soon  vanished.  These 
last  successes  of  the  autocrat  were 
due  to  his  military  triumphs  in 
the  war  which  broke  out,  first  with 
England,  in  May,  1803,  and  with 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  summer 
of  1805.  The  struggle  with  Britain 
in  1803-5  was  entirely  naval,  end- 
ing at  Trafalgar. 

The  years  between  1805  and  1815 
were  passed  mainly  in  warfare. 
Having  received  the  surrender  of 
Mack  and  70,000  Austrians  at  Ulm, 
Napoleon  occupied  Vienna,  and 
gained  his  greatest  victory  at 
Austerlitz.  He  then  bestowed  the 
title  of  king  on  some  of  his  South 
German  allies,  declared  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  at  an  end,  and 
formed  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Prussia  rushed  to  arms  in 
Sept.,  1806,  only  to  be  utterly  over- 
thrown at  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
Oct.  14,  1806.  When  the  tsar 
Alexander  I  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, the  Allies  were  completely 
routed  at  Friedland,  June  14,  1807. 
The  Disaster  of  1812 

Master  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  Napoleon  now  imposed 
his  brother,  Joseph,  on  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  Britain  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  patriots,  and,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1808-13,  Wellington 
struggled  bravely  against  the 
armies  hurled  at  him  by  Napoleon. 
Thenceforth  the  Russians  and 
Germans  took  hope  ;  and  in  1812 
Napoleon  met  with  his  great  disas- 
ter in  Russia. 

The  remainder  of  his  story  must 
be  briefly  told.  In  succession 
Prussia  and  Austria  rose  up 
against  him,  and  the  campaign  of 
1813  resulted  in  his  expulsion 
from  Germany.  Wellington,  with 
British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
troops,  made  swift  progress  in  the 
S.,  while  in  the  E.  the  masses  of  the 
Allies  closed  in  on  Paris.  They 
occupied  Paris,  and  his  own  mar- 
shals and  generals  finally  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Napoleon  II,  who  never 
reigned.  While  the  fallen  emperor 
retired  to  Elba,  the  child  and  his 


mother,  Marie  Louise  of  Austria, 
married  to  him  after  he  had 
divorced  Josephine  at  the  close  of 
1810,  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hapsburg  court. 

The  disputes  of  the  powers  over 
the  spoils  of  conquest  gave  to 
Napoleon  one  more  chance.  He 
escaped  from  Elba  in  Feb.,  1815, 
landed  at  Antibes,  and  in  a  few 
days  entered  Paris  in  triumph  ;  his 
rival,  Louis  XVIII,  fled  into 
Belgium.  But  France  was  resolved 
to  accept  Napoleon  only  as  a 
constitutional  monarch,  and  the 
powers  declared  him  an  outlaw  for 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  emperor's  abdication  followed 
Waterloo  within  a  week,  and,  his 
effort  to  escape  to  America  having 
failed,  he  surrendered  to  the  British 
government,  which  sent  him  to 
St.  Helena. 

His  last  years  were  spent  there 
with  a  few  chosen  comrades,  whom 
he  entertained  with  his  unfailing 
flow  of  conversation,  often  captious 
and  querulous,  but  always  brilliant. 
He  also  compiled  Memoirs  and 
Notes  of  much  interest  but  of 
doubtful  veracity.  Quarrels  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  were  often  pushed  to 
unreal  and  undignified  extremes. 
Why  Napoleon  Failed 

We  are  now  able  to  see  that 
amidst  transcendent  qualities  there 
were  mingled  pettier  traits — a 
devouring  egotism,  a  hard  view  of 
lite  as  a  series  of  calculations  and 
chances ;  above  all  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  average  man,  and 
a  disbelief  both  in  religion  and  in 
the  higher  possibilities  of  progress 
of  the  human  race.  His  mechanical 
view  of  life,  abundantly  proved  in 
Gourgaud's  Journal,  reveals  the 
inner  reason  why  he  failed  to  rise 
to  the  full  height  of  that  unparal- 
leled opportunity  offered  by  the 
years  that  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  On  May  5,  1821, 
Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena.  In 
1840  his  remains  were  taken  to 
France  and  laid  in  a  magnificent 
tomb  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
See  Arcola ;  Art ,  Caricature ; 
Cenis ;  Invalides ;  Longwood,  etc. 
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Napoleon  III, 
French  emperor 


Napoleon  II.  Title  given  by 
French  imperialists  to  the  only 
son  of  Napoleon  I,  better  known 
as  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  (q.v.). 

Napoleon  III  (1808-73).  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  in 
Paris,  April  20, 
1808,  the  third 
son  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  by 
Mortens  e, 
daughter  o  f 
Josephine,  and 
was  thus 
nephew  to 
Napoleon  I. 
On  the  fall  of 
the  empire 
Hortense  took  her  sons  into  exile. 
His  elder  brothers'  having  died, 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt in  1832  made  Charles  Louis, 
or  Louis  Napoleon  as  he  was  now 
styled,  head  of  the  Bonapartes. 
Fostering  the  Napoleonic  legend 
in  France  by  a  series  of  pamphlets 
and  secret  machinations,  he  or- 
ganized a  mutiny  at  Strasbourg  in 
1836,  on  the  failure  of  which  he 
fled  to  New  York,  only  to  return 
the  following  year  to  Switzerland. 
In  1838  he  moved  to  London,  find 
in  1840  risked  a  landing  at  Bou- 
logne, but  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  fortress  of  Ham. 

Making  his  escape  from  Ham 
in  1846,  Louis  Napoleon  went  to 
London,  where  he  remained  until 
the  revolution  of  1848.  He  then 
began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  long 
years  of  conspiracy  and  propa- 
ganda. Elected  a  member  of  the 
republican  assembly  in  June,  he 
was  elected  president  on  Dec.  10  by 
a  majority  of  five  to  one.  On  Dec. 
2,  1851,  he  effected  the  coup  d'etat. 
From  the  10  years'  presidency  con- 
ferred on  him  by  plebiscite,  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  the  imperial  throne, 
which  he  ascended  Dec.  1,  1852. 

The  following  year  Napoleon 
married  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  es- 
tablished a  court  which  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  for  its  splendour 
and  extravagance.  He  joined  Eng- 
land hi  the  Crimean  War,  1854-56 ; 
he  assisted  Piedmont  to  turn  the 
Austrians  out  of  N.  Italy  in  1859, 
and  gratified  French  ambition  by 
obtaining  Savoy  and  Nice.  Mean- 
while things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  enmity  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  after  his  inter- 
ference in  Italy,  his  failure  to 
establish  a  Latin  empire  in  Mexico, 
the  increasing  hostility  of  Bis- 
marck, and  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing the  empire  on  a  firmer 
foundation  than  that  of  popular 
applause,  perplexed  Napoleon,  who 
behind  his  mask  of  inscrutability 
was  weak  and  undecided.  It  was 
with  half-hearted  desperation  that 


1.  Tainted  in  ij'ji.  said  to  be  the  earliest  in  existence. 

2.  By  Baron  Gros.     During  the  first  Italian  campaign. 

3.  From    the   miniature   by   Chatillon.     As  Emperor. 

4.  By   Vernet,   now   in   the  Tate   Gallery,  London.     5. 
Alter  the  painting  made  in  1837  by  H.  Oelaroche.  6.  By 
Francois,   alter   Delaroche,    1845.       Alter   abdication, 


April  12,  1814.  7.  By  Sir  C.  Eastlake.  On  the  Belle- 
rophon.  8.  Death  Mask,  from  a  secondary  mask, 
taken  by  Dr.  Antomarchi  from  that  taken  by 
Dr.  Burton  immediately  after  Napoleon's  death.  At 
bottom  right-hand  corner  are  two  signatures  of  the 
Emperor  :  above,  Buonaparte  ;  below,  Napoleon 
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he  embarked  on  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  (q.v. ).  He  joined  his 
army  July  28, 1870,  but  five  weeks 
later  came  Sedan,  his  surrender  to 
the  Prussians,  Sept.  2,  and  the  end 
of  the  empire.  Napoleon  was  taken 
to  Wilhelmshohe.  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  joined  the  empress  and 
their  son  at  Chislehurst  in  England. 
There  he  died,  Jan.  9,  1873,  and 
was  buried  at  Farnborough. 
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Napoleon,  EUGENE  Louis  JEAN 
JOSEPH  (1856-79).  French  prince, 
known  as  the  Prince  Imperial. 
Only  son  of 
Napoleon  III 
and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie, 
he  was  born  in 
Paris,  March 
16,  1856.  He 
•  went  through 
§ JJSjjj^j  a  military 
B|  training  at 
Woolwich, 
1872-75,  and 
after  his 
father's  death  in  1873  was  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  Bonapartists. 
He  joined  the  British  expedition 
to  Zululand,  1879,  and  was  killed 
near  Ulundi,  June  1  of  that  year. 


Napoleon, 
Prince  Imperial 


THE  NAPOLEONIC  CAMPAIGNS 

J.  Markham   Rose,   D.S.O.,    late   Instructor,    R.H.A.,   Woolwich 

Following  the  biography  of  Napoleon,  this  article  deals  in  more 

detail  with  the  campaigns  he  directed.     See  also  the  articles  on  the 

various  battles,  e.g.  Austerlitz ;  Friedland ;  Marengo ;  Waterloo; 

also  Peninsular  War 


Napoleon's  first  great  campaign 
was  in  Italy  in  1796.  The  W.  and 
S.  faces  of  the  mountains  of  N. 
Italy  marked  the  fronts  of  the  op- 
posing armies.  On  the  W.  face 
the  armies  neutralised  each  other, 
while  the  French  army  of  Italy 
was  extended  along  the  mountains 
parallel  to  the  coast  between  Nice 
and  Genoa.  In  about  an  equality 
of  numbers  the  allied  Austrians 
and  Sardinians  held  the  passes. 

In  one  short  month  he  carried 
out  his  plans,  and  forced  the  Sar- 
dinians to  a  separate  peace.  He 
then  pushed  on  against  the  Aus- 
trians and  forced  them  to  peace 
within  the  year,  which  left  him 
conqueror  of  Italy.  This,  his  first 
great  campaign,  was  typical  of  his 
strategy  :  a  well  -  thought  -  out 
plan,  rapidly  and  ruthlessly  car- 
ried out,  his  intentions  veiled 
until  the  moment  for  execution, 
and  then  a  swift  and  decisive  blow. 

On  these  lines  1798  saw  his  cap- 
ture of  Malta  and  his  brilliant 
campaign  in  Egypt,  but  also  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  which  cut  him 
off  from  France.  In  1799  he  in- 
vaded Palestine,  but  was  stopped 
at  Acre  by  Sydney  Smith.  Sea- 
power  defeated  generalship,  and, 
leaving  his  army  behind  him,  he 
escaped  to  France. 

Napoleon  secretly  collected  an 
army  in  Switzerland,  crossed  the 
St.  Bernard,  and  severed  the  Aus- 
trian communications.  Melas, 
the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
on  hearing  of  this  blow,  delayed 
for  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  then 
fought  at  Marengo  with  his  front 
towards  Austria,  was  defeated,  and 
surrendered  with  bis  whole  army, 


and  for  the  second  time  in  five 
years  Napoleon  conquered  Italy. 

War  broke  out  again  in  1803 
with  Great  Britain,  whose  govern- 
ment, by  1805,  had  built  up  a  coali- 
tion with  Russia  and  Austria. 
Napoleon  had  been  ostensibly  pre- 
paring to  invade  England,  but  he 
could  never  obtain  the  necessary 
uninterrupted  command  of  the 
Channel.  On  August  25,  1805, 
he  decided  to  transfer  the  army  to 
the  Rhine,  rapidly  passed  the 
Black  Forest,  and,  before  Mack  in 
Ulm  could  be  joined  by  the  Rus- 
sians, or  realize  his  danger,  he 
found  himself  surrounded,  and 
capitulated  with  his  whole  army 
the  day  before  Trafalgar.  Napoleon 
followed  up  Ulm  with  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Austrians  and  Russians 
on  Dec.  2, 1805.  The  treaty  of  Press- 
burg,  Jan.  1,  1806,  forced  Austria 
away  from  the  second  coalition. 
Jena  and  Auerstadt 

All  .through  1805  Prussia  had 
been  hesitating  whether  to  join 
the  coalition,  and,  too  late  for 
success,  on  Oct.  1,  1806,  she  de- 
clared war.  On  Oct.  14  she  was 
defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt ; 
on  the  25th  the  French  entered 
Berlin,  and  Prussia  lay  at  Napo- 
leon's feet.  This  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  summit  of  his 
irresistible  success.  He  had  con- 
quered Italy  and  Germany ; 
Switzerland  and  Holland  were  in 
his  hands,  but  England's  sea- 
power  set  a  limit  to  Ms  European 
and  Asiatic  schemes  of  conquest. 
He  had  paralysed  the  older  school 
of  Austrian  and  German  generals 
by  his  strategy  and  tactics. 


The  king  of  Prussia,  though  the 
greater  half  of  his  kingdom  was  in 
Napoleon's  hands,  did  not  sue 
for  peace,  and  Sweden  and  Russia 
helped  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  7  and  8, 

1807,  has  been  claimed  as  a  Napo- 
leonic victory,  but  it  was  fiercely 
contested,  and  the  French  losses 
were   equal    to   the   Russian.     At 
Friedland,  June  14,   18Q7,  Napo- 
leon defeated  Bennigsen. 

The  Peninsular  War 

The  Peninsular  War.undoubtedly 

a  beginning  of  his  downfall,  can 

only  for  a  brief  period  be  styled  a 

Napoleonic  campaign.      In  Nov., 

1808,  he  defeated  the  Spanish  in- 
surgents   in    a    decisive    action, 
entered  Madrid,  Dec.  4,  and  then 
turned    against   Sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  ventured  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  with  25,000  men.  His  retreat 
began  in  time  to  avoid  Napoleon's 
overwhelming  force,  and  the  em- 
peror, thinking  the  matter  negli- 
gible,  left   the   pursuit  to   Soult, 
Jan.  1,  1809,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Austria.     Until  Waterloo, 
Napoleon    himself    never    met    a 
British  force,  and  never  defeated 
one  in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  Austrians  had  been  humi- 
liated after  Austerlitz,  and  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
The  archduke  Charles  took  the 
field  in  April,  1809,  and  crossing  the 
Inn  between  Braunau  and  Passau, 
gbt  in  between  the  French  mar- 
shals, and  had  a  great  opportunity 
of  crushing  either  wing,  but  the 
necessary  rapidity  of  execution 
was  still  lacking  in  Austrian 
strategy.  Napoleon  left  Paris, 
April  13,  took  over  the  com- 
mand on  the  17th,  and  defeated 
the  archduke  at  Eckmuhl  on  the 
22nd.  He  pushed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and 
then  suffered  his  first  real  defeat  at 
Aspern,  or  Essling,  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  Danube  by  the  island 
of  Lobau.  Withdrawing  to  the 
island  with  very  heavy  loss,  he  re- 
fused to  retreat  and,  calling  up 
every  available  man,  badly  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Wagram 
(July  5  and  6,  1809)  and  forced 
them  to  another  peace. 

Invasion  of  Russia 
From  this  campaign  until  1812 
Napoleon  did  not  personally  take 
the  field.  The  Spanish  War  was 
left  to  his  marshals,  who  were  not 
equal  to  Wellington  in  generalship. 
But  in  1812  he  had  decided  on  the 
conquest  of  Russia,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  he  had  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  an 
army  of  363,000  men,  of  whom 
only  one-third  were  French. 
•  On  June  24  he  moved  on  Vilna, 
but  the  Russians  fell  back  before 
him,  and  the  grand  army  began 
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its     sufferings     from     heat     and 

•  li.'l--i.i.    Sm  . I, nsk  was  taken  with 
loss  on  Aug.  10  and  17.    Napoleon 
M"W  hi-Mt  itrd  as  to  postponing  his 

\   till  the  next  your,  but  his 
f. Miner    sound    judgement*    \\eie 

lierominn     dimmed     by     Ills     In -lief 

iii    his    own    infallibility,    ao    he 

pushed  on,  and  on  Sept.  7  fought 

•:•„' ni nary  battle  of  the  Boro- 

•  lino.    1 1  was  not  decisive,  but  the 

It,  the  road  to  Moacow 
elear,  ami  Napoleon  entered  that 
city  on  Sept.  II.  only  to  be  wel- 
ei  imed  by  a  three  days'  fire  which 
I  ii. I  the  deserted  city  in  ruins. 
Hi-  b.^m  tin-  retreat  on  Oct.  19 
with  115,000  men.  Forced  by 
pressure  from  the  S.,  he  waa 
obliged  to  retreat  by  hia  line  of  ad- 
vance already  denuded  of  supplies, 
m\d  bis  army  perished  from  hunger 
and  cold.  The  crossing  of  the 
Meresina  on  Nov.  27  and  28  com- 
pleted the  disaster. 

The  Line  o!  the  Elbe 

By  supreme  efforts  Napoleon  had 
raised  another  army  by  March, 
1813,  and  moved  it  to  the  Elbe. 
The  Russians,  now  joined  by  the 
Prussians,  had  moved  into  Ger- 
many, the  combined  army  being 
under  Wittgenstein.  Napoleon  as- 
sumed command  on  April  25  at 
Erfurt,  and  as  usual  decided  to 
attack.  At  Lutzen,  May  2,  Witt- 
genstein began  an  attack  on  the 
French  advanced  guard,  while  he 
directed  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
against  Napoleon's  right  and  rear. 
This  turning  movement  was  de- 
tected in  time  by  Napoleon,  and 
he  was  able  to  repulse  the  allies. 

At  Bautzen,  May  21  and  22,  he 
again  drove  back  Wittgenstein, 
but  without  conspicuous  success  ; 
and  immediately  after  concluded 
an  armistice  which  was  more  to  the 
allied  advantage  than  to  his  own. 
In  the  autumn  campaign,  he  had 
to  face  a  far  stronger  combination 
of  Austrians  and  Swedes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  now  reinforced  Russians 
and  Prussians.  Undaunted,  he 
would  not  fall  back  on  France,  but, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  defeated  Schwarz- 
enberg on  Aug.  27,  he  decided  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  un- 
doubtedly a  strategical  mistake 
in  the  circumstances.  Hia  men 
were  not  fit  to  cany  out  his  plans, 
and  his  pians  were  not  ao  clear  as 
they  used  to  be ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  nations,  Leipzig,  Oct. 
16  to  18,  he  waa  definitely  defeated. 

Meanwhile.  Wellington  was 
bringing  pressure  from  the  S. 
Each  conquered  nation  in  turn, 
as  it  escaped  from  Napoleon's 
grasp,  added  its  quota  to  his 
Foes,  and  the  campaign  in  Cham- 
pagne in  1814  was  the  despairing 
effort  of  the  lion  at  bay.  In  many 


ways  it  was  one  of  his  fineat  effort*. 
Schwarzenberg  waa  advancing 
from  I'.usd.and  Blucher on  the  line 
of  the  Moselle,  each  with  an  army 
superior  in  n umbere  to  Napoleon's; 
while  Bulow  and  Win/.ingerode 
were  threatening  from  the  N., 
Wellington  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Mur.it  from  Italy.  Generally, 
Blucher'a  advance  on  Paris  waa 
along  the  Marno,  while  Schwarzen- 
berg  moved  down  the  Seine,  and 
Napoleon  made  superb  strategical 
use  of  these  converging  rivers. 

Leaving  hia  marshals  to  hold 
the  crossings,  he  kept  bis  main 
body  between  them,  and  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  aide  moat 
immediately  threatened.  Thus  he 
drove  back  Blucher  from  Brienne, 
Jan.  29,  defeated  him  at  La  Ferte 
on  the  M  urn-,  Feb.  11,  and  again 
at  Vauxchamps,  Feb.  14,  and  so 
stopped  his  direct  line  of  advance 
on  Paris,  but  Winzingerode  was 
now  at  Soissons.  Napoleon  turned 
S.  and  drove  Schwarzenberg,  whose 
advance  had  reached  Mormant,  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  Feb.  17, 
and  towards  Troyes.  Napoleon 
then  moved  to  meet  Blucher  on 
the  Marne,  and  driving  him  N.  as 
far  as  Laon,  March  10,  de- 
feated his  left  wing  at  Reims, 
March  13.  Schwarzenberg  risked 
his  communications,  joined  hands 
with  Blucher,  and  they  moved  on 
Paris,  which  capitulated  March  29 
Waterloo 

In  1 8 1 5  Napoleon  had  again  raised 
a  French  army  to  defy  Europe. 
With  his  usual  rapidity,  he  defeated 
the  unprepared  Prussians  at  Ligny, 
June  16,  but  Ney  failed  to  drive 
Wellington's  advanced  guard  from 
Quatre  Bras,  and  the  obstinate 
Blucber,  instead  of  retreating  E. 
on  Liege,  moved  N.  and  joined 
Wellington  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
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Napoleonite  OR  CORSITK.  In 
mineralogy,  a  variety  of  diorite. 
So  called  from  its  occurrence  in 
Corsica,  near  Ajaocio,  it  has  an 
orbicular  structure  which  makes  it, 
when  cut  and  polished,  a  beautiful 
ornamental  stone.  From  many 
points  radiate  concentric  rings  of 
dark  and  light  coloured  stone,  the 
light  consisting  of  felspar  and  the 
dark  of  hornblende. 

Naquet,  JOSEPH  ALFRED  (1834- 
1916).  French  politician  and  writer. 
Born  at  Carpentras,  Vaucluae, 
Oct.  6,  1834,  he  became  a  doctor, 
and  waa  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Palermo,  1863-65.  Prosecuted  for 
political  writings  in  1867,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  republican  govern- 


J.  A.  Naquet. 
French  politician 


ment'M  defence  communion,  1870- 
71,  and  sat  M  a  Radical  deputy 
from  1871,  and  in  the  senate  for 
Vaucluse  from 
.wards. 

A  Hup]" 

Boulanger, 
1888,  he  re- 
entered  the 
chamber  of  de- 
puties in  1893, 
and,  after  be- 
ing unsuccess- 
fully prose- 
cuted  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Panama  affair, 
1898,  retired  from  public  life.  In 
1900  he  joined  the  Socialist  party, 
and  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  12,  1916. 

Nara.  City  of  Japan,  in  Honshu. 
It  is  26  m.  E.  of  Osaka  and  26  m. 
S.E.  of  Kyoto,  and  occupies  a 
small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  whoae  palaces  and  public  and 
private  buildings  covered  an  ex- 
tensive area  now  under  cultivation. 
In  the  8th  century  the  city  waa  the 
capital  of  Japan ;  it  declined  for 
centuriea,  but  aince  1868  has  made 
some  progress.  Several  temples, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Kasuga-jinsha, 
are  permanent  reminders  of  former 
greatness.  Pop.  33,000.  See  Japan. 
Naramsin.  King  of  Akkad, 
N.  Babylonia.  Neo-Babylonian 
tradition  made  him  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sargon  I ;  Nabonidus's 
record  that  Naramsin's  foundation 
inscription,  unearthed  at  Sippara 
about  550  B.C.,  had  been  hidden  for 
3,200  years,  would  date  hia  reign 
3750  B.O.  Some  scholars  consider 
this  to  be  1,000  years  too  early, 
and  inscriptions  prove  that  several 
other  kings  succeeded  Sargon 
before  Naramsin's  reign.  His  vic- 
tory stela  from  Susa  is  a  supreme 
example  of  early  Mesopotamian 
art.  See  Babylonia. 

Narasinha  OR  NARSINGH.  In 
Hindu  mythology,  one  of  the  nine 
incarnations  of  Vishnu  (q.v.).  He 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man  with 
the  head  and  paws  of  a  lion. 

Narayanganj.  Town  of  Bengal, 
India,  in  the  Dacca  dist.  It  is  a 
rly.  terminus  S.  of  Dacca  on  the 
Dhaleswari  distributary  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  is  a  centre  for 
the  traffic  in  rice  and  jute.  Pop. 
27,900. 

Narbada  OR  NERBUDDA.  River 
of  the  N.  Deccan,  India.  It  rises 
near  Mt.  Amarkantak  in  the 
Maikal  range,  the  E.  end  of  the 
Satpura  Mts.,  and  flows  almost  due 
W.  between  the  Satpuras  and  the 
Vindhya  Mts.  Its  mouth  is  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  It  is  800  m.  long. 
Near  Jubbulpore,  the  river  winds 
in  a  gorge  between  cliffs  of  white 
marble,  the  celebrated  Marble 
Rocks. 


NARBONNE 


NAREFF 


Narbonne,  France.     Church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
oi  Lamourguier,  dating  from  the  13th  century 

Narbonne.    City  of  France.    In 

the  dept.  of  Aude,  it  is  93  m.  E.  of 

Toulouse,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by 
a  canal  about  5 
miles  long.  InRo 
man  daya  it  was 
known  as  Narbo. 
and  was  the  met- 
ropolis of  South- 
ern Gaul.  In  the 
12th  cent,  a  com- 
Narbonne  arms  mercial  rival  to 

Marseilles,  it  produces  a  well-known 

red  wine  and  a  famous  honey,  and 

has  also  salt,  sulphur,  and  porce- 
lain works.    The  Gothic  church  of 

S.   Just,   with  a  lofty  choir,  was 

formerly  a  cathedral.    Pop.  29,000. 
Narcissus.  In  Greek  mythology, 

a  beautiful  youth,   beloved  of  the 

nymph   Echo,   whose    passion   he 

could  not  return.      Echo  died  of 

grief,   and   as   a   punishment   the 

gods  caused  Narcissus  to  fall  in  love 

with  his  own  reflection  in  a  spring. 

This  fruitless  love  made  him  pine 

away,  until  he  was  changed  into 

the  flower  that  bears  his  name. 
Narcissus.       Small    genus    of 

bulbous  herbs  of  the  natural  order 

Amaryllidaceae.    They  are  natives 

of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  N.  and  W. 

Asia.   One  species  only,  the  daffodil 

(N.  pseudonarcissus),  is  indigenous 


in  Britain,  though 
the  jonquil  (N. 
biflorus)  and  the 
pheasant's-eye  (N. 
poeticus),  escaped 
from  gardens,  have 
become  naturalised 
here  and  there.  The 
rush-like  or  strap- 
shaped  leaves  all 
spring  directly  from 
the  bulb,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  on 
tall  scapes,  either 
singly,  as  in  the 
daffodil,  or  forming 
an  umbel,  as  in  the 
polyanthus  narcis- 
sus (N.  tazetta).  As 
all  the  species  have 
been  widely  culti- 
vated, there  are  a  large  number 
of  garden  variations  and  many 
hybrids  in  existence. 

For     bedding     purposes      vast 
numbers  of  the  bulbs  in  a  resting 


to  soil,  but  will  succeed  best  in  a 
deep  loam,  especially  if  a  layer  of 
sand  is  placed  beneath  each  bulb  at 
the  time  of  planting.  See  Amaryl- 
lidaceae ;  Corona 

Narcotics.  Drugs  which  in  large 
doses  depress  the  functions  of  re- 
spiration and  circulation,  producing 
unconsciousness.  The  narcotics 
most  often  used  in  medicine  are 
chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide, 
opium,  and  chloral  hydrate. 

Narcotine.  Alkaloid  of  opium. 
First  prepared  by  Derosne  of 
Paris,  in  1803,  it  occurs  in  opium 
in  an  amount  varying  from  one  to 
ten  p.c.,  and  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of 
morphine.  Narcotine,  which  is  not 
a  pronounced  narcotic,  has  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fever. 

Nardo.  City  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lecce,  Apulia.  Situated 
llm.  by  rly.  W.  of  Zollino,  a  junc- 
tion on  the  Gallipoli  line,  it  has  a 
cathedral  and  many  churches,  also 


Narcissus.    Narcissus  neglecting  Echo  to  gaze  upon  his  own  reflection  in  the 
water.     From  the  painting  by  J.  W.  Waterbouse,  R.A.,  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 


state  are  imported  from  the  bulb- 
farms  of  Holland ;  and  great 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  sent 
from  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  autumn,  to  allow  of 
the  f ull  development  of  roots  before 
winter.  They  are  not  particular  as 


Narcissus.       Left,  flowers 


of   pheasant's-eye,  N.  poeticus; 
narcissus,  N.  tazetta 


right,   polyantnus 


textile  manufactures.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards.  Pop.  12,000. 

Nardoo  (Marsilea  drummondii). 
Aquatic  flowerless  herb  of  the 
natural  order  Marsileaceae.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia.  One  of  the 
water-fern  group,  it  has  a  creeping 
rootstock,  and  its  fronds  take  the 
form  of  a  long,  erect  stalk,  with 
four  leaflets  at  the  summit,  ar- 
ranged crosswise,  and  sensitive  to 
light.  The  spore  capsules  are  of 
two  kinds  :  one  containing  a  single 
macrospore,  the  other  numerous 
microspores.  They  are  contained 
at  first  in  hard  shells  known  as 
sporocarps,  which  the  aborigines 
pound  into  a  kind  of  flour. 

Nareff  OR  NAEEV.  River  of 
Poland.  One  of  the  big  streams 
that  traverse  the  flat  tract  of  N. 
Poland,  it  rises  a  few  miles  N.E.  of 
Pruzhani,  and  after  a  W.  and  S.W. 
course  of  over  200  m.,  joins  the  Bug 
at  Serock,  18  m.  N.  of  Warsaw. 


NAREFF 
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NAROCH 


Nareff,  HATTLE  OK  THK.  Fought 

,i      Ilir     (;(-riii;iiis     .in.l      Itii) 

n»,  .htly-Aug.,  1915.     Ati.-r 

tin-    il«-fi:it    of     the    Germans    at 

v.  i.    IV 1 1.    28,    1915, 

.iii.l    tln-ir    n 'i.  it    to    Mlava    and 

rimr/ele.  :t  |"-iiod  of  trench  war- 

.•llowcd  till  iilxmt   .Inly    I'-' 

when  (Jiillwit'/.,  with  fi\e  German 

.mi iy  corps,  assumed  the  offensive 

mg  of  the  Nareff. 

(in  ,luly  13  the  Germans  drove 
i-si.-ms  on  from  GrudiLsk, 
anil  occupied  Przasnysz  next  day, 
i..tl.  after  still  lighting  with 
:i  rearguards,  falling  into 
th.-ir  hands  on  July  16.  Having 
made  a  stand  at  Makoff  on  July 
17,  to  enable  their  main  local 
to  M  tin-,  the  Russians  as- 
sembled on  the  line  of  the  Nareff,  on 
July  18,  with  (iallwitz  opposed  to 
tin-in  from  near  Novo  Georgievsk, 
past  Pultusk  and  Rozan  to  Ostro- 
lcnk;i.  Beyond  Ostrolenka,  in 
touch  with  Gallwitz,  Scholtz  con- 
tinued the  German  front  N.  to 
Ossovietz.  By  July  20  the  Rus- 
sians were  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Nareff,  but  still  held  the  bridge- 
heads on  its  N.  bank,  and  defended 
them  desperately. 

During  the  night  of  July  23-24 
Gallwitz  stormed  a  passage  of  the 
river  near  its  junction  with  the 
Orzyc,  and  though  an  effort  close 
to  Rozan  failed,  the  Germans 
crossed  also  above  Ostrolenka, 
some  miles  S.  of  Lomza.  Higher  up 
Scholtz  was  repulsed  at  Novogrod, 
but  Gallwitz  pressed  on  across  the 
river  towards  the  road  between 
Vyszkoff  and  Ostroff,  which  was 
within  20  m.  of  the  Warsaw-Pet- 
rograd  rly.,  and  not  much  more 
than  that  distance  from  Warsaw 
itself.  The  Russians,  however,  held 
their  new  positions.  On  July  26 
both  Gajlwitz  and  Scholtz,  strongly 
reinforced,  further  attacked  the 
rest  of  the  Nareff  line,  but  made  no 
fresh  gains. 

On  Aug.  7  Gallwitz  forced  a 
passage  of  the  Bug,  above  Novo 
Georgievsk,  and  on  Aug.  9  Scholtz 
took  Lomza  on  the  Nareff.  By 
Aug.  15  the  German  advance 
reached  Briansk,  on  the  Nurzetz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  but  Warsaw 
had  fallen  ten  days  before.  See 
Russia  ;  Warsaw,  Attacks  on. 

Narenta.  River  of  Yugo-Slavia 
in  Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia ;  the 
Slav  name  L*  Neretva.  It  rises  near 
the  border  of  Montenegro,  flows 
N  \V  .  and  then  S.W.  through  the 
largest  valley  from  the  Dinarie 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  past  Mos- 
tar.  The  valley  provides  a  compara- 
tively easy  route  from  the  Adriatic 
coast  to  Sarajevo.  A  rly.  follows 
the  valley  to  Konjic  from  Krusevo. 
Of  the  total  course  of  140  m.  only 
10  m.  are  navigable. 


Sir  George  Nares, 
British  navigator 


Nares,  Sin  GEORGE  STRONG 
(1831-1915).  British  navigator. 
Kntering  the  navy  in  184.".  In- 
served  in  the 
Resolute  dur- 
ing the  search 
for  Sir  John 
Franklin, 
1852-54.  He 
i -1,111  in  anded 
the  Challenger 
duriiiir  part  of 
her  fa  in  o  u  * 
cruise,  but  was 
recal  led  to 
take  command  of  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition, 1875-76,  for  which  service 
he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  was 
made  rear-admiral  in  1887,  vice- 
admiral,  1892,  and  died  Jan.  15, 
1915.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  seamanship. 

Nares,  OWEN  (b.  1888).  British 
actor.  He  was  born  at  Maiden 
Erlegh,  Berkshire,  Aug.  11,  1888, 
and  was  educated  at  Reading. 
Having  studied  for  the  stage  under 
Rosina  Filippi,  he  made  his  first 
professional  appearance  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  in 
1908.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
among  the  plays  in  which  he 
gained  distinction  as  a  clever  actor 
in  social  comedy  were  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,  1911,  Mile- 
stones, 1912,  David  Copperfield, 
1914,  and  Peter  Ibbetson,  1915. 

Narino.  Maritime  dept.  of  S. 
Colombia,  S.  America.  It  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Cauca  and  S.  by  Ecuador. 
Although  traversed  by  the  Andes, 
there  are  many  fertile  tracts, 
yielding  sugar,  cocoa,  rice,  pota- 
toes, and  cereals.  Stock-raising  is 
a  prominent  industry,  and  gold- 
mining  is  engaged  in.  Manufac- 
tures include  Panama"  bate  and 
foot-wear.  Over  500  m.  of  rly. 
serve  the  dept.,  which  has  many 
good  roads.  The  capital  is  Pasto 
(q.v.).  Its  area  is  9,360  sq.  m.  Pop. 
292,500. 

Narino,  ANTONIO  (1765-1823). 
Colombian  statesman.  He  was 
born  at  Santa  Fe",  and  as  a  young 
man  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
authorities  by  translating  into 
Spanish  the  decree  of  the  French 
assembly  concerning  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  citizenship,  issued  when 
framing  his  country's  constitu- 
tion. After  spending  some  time  in 
Europe,  he  returned  to  Colombia 
in  ^inie  to  take  part  in  the  rising 
against  Spain,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  1811  and  again  in  1812  was 
president  and  dictator.  In  an  en- 
suing civil  war  he  was  defeated  and 
sent  in  1814  to  Spain,  where  he  re- 
mained in  prison  until  1820.  He 
died  at  Leiva,  Dec.  13,  1823. 

Narni.  City  of  Italy,  in  the  prov. 
of  Perugia.  It  stands  on  the  Nera, 
the  ancient  Nar,  66  m.  by  rly.  N.  of 


Rome.  Picturesquely  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  1,000  ft.  alt., 
with  an  ancient  castle,  now  used 
as  a  prison,  it  has  a  cathedral 
dating  from  the  llth  century. 
There  are  mineral  springs  in  the 
vi'-jmty.  A  trade  is  carried  on  in 
chemicals  and  indiarubber  goods. 
Roman  remains  include  a  remark- 


Narni,  Italy.      Piazza  Priora,  with 
the  llth  century  cathedral  on  the 
left  ;  right,  facade  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury town  hall 

able  bridge  built  by  Augustus,  and 
an  aqueduct  that  brought  water 
from  a  spring  15  m.  distant.  The 
ancient  Nequinum  or  Narnia,  it 
has  been  a  bishop's  see  from  369. 
Pop.  5,000. 

Naroch  OR  NAROTCH.  Lake  of 
W.  Russia.  It  is  80  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Dvinsk  and  is  drained  by  the  river 
Naroch,  which  joins  the  Viliya  in 
Lithuania. 

Naroch,  BATTLE  OF  LAKE. 
Fought  between  the  Russians  and 
Germans,  March  and  April,  1916. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1916, 
the  Russians  started  an  offensive 
between  Lake  Naroch  and  Lake 
Vishnieff,  which  with  intermissions 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  April. 

The  centre  of  the  struggle  was 
the  belt  of  land  between  the  lakes, 
which  the  enemy  had.  fortified 
with  extensive  works.  The  Rus- 
sians attacked  these  positions  first 
on  March  16  and  17,  with  artillery 
fire,  and  next  day  repulsed  a  Ger- 
man assault ;  their  own  infantry 
attack,  delivered  on  March  18,  had 
a  measure  of  success,  and  on  March 
19-20  they  carried  the  village  of 
Zanaptehe,  and  occupied  some 
German  trenches. 

S.  of  Drisviaty  the  Germans,  on 
March  24,  recovered  part  of  the  lost 
trenches  :  near  Smorgon  the  battle 
blazed  up  furiously.  On  a  front  of 
about  70  m.  the  struggle  went  on 
night  and  day,  most  of  the  Russian 


NARRABRI 


NARWHAL 


assaults  being  made  in  the  dark- 
ness. In  the  Naroch-Vishnieff  sec- 
tor they  had  gone  forward  by 
March  23  to  the  villages  of  Blizniki 
and  Mokrytsa;  within  the  enemy 
lines,  but  after  six  more  deter- 
mined attacks,  in  March  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  April,  their 
advance  was  only  about  a  mile 
from  its  starting  point.  From 
April  15-27  there  was  a  lull, 
and  then  the  Germans  opened  an 
offensive.  They  brought  up  large 
quantities  of  artillery,  and  on 
April  28  began  an  intense  bom- 
bardment, to  which  the  Russians 
could  make  no  effective  reply.  The 
German  infantry  broke  through  the 
Russian  front,  and  moving  forward 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  gravely 
threatened  the  entire  force.  The 
situation,  however,  was  changed 
when  two  reserve  regiments  charged 
the  German  flank  and  drove  it  in, 
forcing  an  immediate  retirement 
along  the  whole  line.  The  Germans 
came  on  again  and  regained  part  of 
the  ground.  See  Russia. 

Narrabri.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  353  miles  by  rly.  N.W. 
of  Sydney,  and  stands  in  a  pastoral 
and  wheat  district.  Pop.  4,700. 

Narragansett  Bay.  Inlet  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.  It  extends  inland  to  the 
mouth  of  Providence  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  25  m.,  and  is  from  4  m.  to 
8  m.  broad.  It  contains  several 
islands,  among  them  Conanicut, 
which  forms  the  lower  portion 
into  two  channels,  Prudence  Island, 
and  Rhode  Island,  which  separates 
it  from  Sakonnet  river.  Provi- 
dence stands  at  its  head,  Newport 
on  its  E.  shores,  and  Narragansett 
Pier,  a  fashionable  seaside  resort, 
below  its  entrance  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Newport. 

Narrows,  THE.  Name  given  to 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Dar- 
danelles Strait.  It  is  less  than  a 
mile  wide  between  Kilid  Bahr  and 
Chanak.  See  Dardanelles,  Attacks 
on  the. 

Narses  (c.  474-568;.  General 
and  administrator  under  the 
Roman  emperor  Justinian.  A 
Persarmenian  eunuch,  he  rose  to 
high  position  at  court,  and  for 
some  time  shared  the  command 
in  Italy  with  Belisarius.  His 
own  military  triumphs  included 
a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Goths,  Alamanni,  and  Franks, 
as  a  result  of  which  Italy  was  re- 
covered as  a  province  of  the  em- 
pire, governed  by  Narses  himself 
from  Ravenna.  His  administration, 
however,  was  harsh,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deputation  sent  to  Jus- 
tinian to  complain,  Narses  was  re- 
called. In  revenge  he  intrigued 
with  the  Lombards.  He  died  in 
Rome.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 


Narsinghgarh.  Native  state 
and  town  in  the  Bhopal  Agency, 
Central  India.  The  state  occupies 
part  of  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Vind- 
hya  Mts.  Its  area  is  623  sq.  m. 
The  town  lies  W.  of  the  Parbati 
river,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Bhopal. 

Narsmghpur.  Native  state  in 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  India.  The 
state  is  situated  N.  of  the  Ma- 


Narva,   Russia.    View  of    the    town  from  Ivangorod 

fortress ;    the   lofty  tower  is  that  of  the   Protestant 

Church,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  cathedral 

hanadi  and  S.  of  the  eastern  de- 
tached portion  of  Angul ;  it  is  one 
of  the  Orissa  feudatory  states.  The 
raja  resides  at  the  village  of  Nar- 
singhpur. Area,  199  sq.  m.  Pop. 
state,  40,000. 

Narthex.  In  early  Christian 
architecture,  the  vestibule  or 
porch  of  a  basilica.  It  is  within  the 
main  entrance  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  altar  and  sanctuary.  It  was 
originally  used  to  accommodate 
Christian  converts  who  had  not 
passed  the  stage  of  initiation.  The 
term  has  been  extended  to  all 
church  vestibules,  but  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  narthex  is  a  room  as 
long  as  the  width  of  nave  and 
aisles  combined,  with  doors  leading 
into  the  latter  and  others  to  the 
atrium  or  outer  court.  See  Basilica  : 
Cathedral. 

Narva.  Town  of  N.W.  Russia. 
It  is  in  the  government  of  Petro- 
grad,  75  m.  from  that  city,  and 
stands  on  the  Narva,  7  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It 
is  connected  with  Petrograd  by 
rly.  The  buildings  include  the 
cathedral,  the  town  hall,  and  the 
arsenal.  The  industries  are  tan- 
ning, flax,  cloth  and  cotton  mills, 
and  the  making  of  rope.  The 
fishing  is  import-  ,  :r .„ 

ant.  Founded  in  j 
the  13th  century,  I 
Narva  was  the 
property  of  Den- 
mark and  the 
Teutonic  Order 
before  passing  to 
Sweden.  The 
Swedes  improved 
i  t  s  fortifications, 
and  in  1700  it 


vain,  by  the  Russians.  In  1704, 
however,  Peter  the  Great  captured 
it,  and  henceforward  it  was  part  of 
Russia.  The  Russians  erected  a 
fortress  called  Ivangorod,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  it  fell 
into  disuse.  Pop.  17,000. 

The  battle  of  Narva  was  fought 
between  the  Russians  and  the 
Swedes,  Nov.  30, 1700.  The  Rus- 

___ __ sians  were  besieg- 

|    ing    the    fortress, 
;    then      in     the 
I    possession  of  the 
Swedes,    when 
Charles   XII    ad- 
van  c  e  d    to    its 
relief.     Peter  the 
G  r  e  at       himself 
did  not  await  his 
formidable     foe, 
but  fled  to  Nov- 
gorod.     The 
Swedes,    8,000 
strong,     attacked 
the   Russians 
behind    their    en- 
trenchments, in  a 
snowstorm,   and  in  an   hour  had 
broken  their  left  wing,  and  driven 
their    cavalry    in    flight.     Charles 
gamed  a  decisive  victory. 

Narvik.  Seaport  of  Norway.  It 
stands  on  the  Ofoten  Fiord,  a 
branch  of  the  West  Fiord.  The 
terminus  of  the  rly.  to  Gellivara 
(q.v.)  and  Lulea  (q.v.)  in  Sweden, 
and  situated  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Per 
nitz,  it  has  extensive  quays  and  ex- 
ports Swedish  iron  ore.  Pop.  4,600. 
Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros). 
Cetacean  belonging  to  the  porpoise 
group.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
spirally  grooved,  tapering  tusk  of 
the  male,  often  over  7  ft.  long,  the 
animal  itself  being  from  12  ft.  to 
15  ft.  in  length.  The  tusk  usually 
grows  from  the  left  upper  jaw,  and 
its  fellow  on  the  other  side  is 
rudimentary  and  does  not  pro- 
trude from  the  jaw,  though  speci- 
mens have  been  found  with  two 
long  tusks.  In  other  respects  the 
narwhal  has  the  general  form  of  a 
small  whale.  ,  Found  in  small 
schools  of  from  10  to  20  individuals, 
it  is  believed  to  feed  upon  cuttles, 
crustaceans,  and  small  fish.  Its 
oil  and  the  fine  ivory  obtained  from 
the  tusk  are  valuable.  See  Whale. 


Male    specimen    of    the   Arctic    cetacean, 
showing  the  long,  tapering  tusk 
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int;  tlir  ratio  of  tin-  breadth  to  the 
of  tho  human  nose.  The 
lin-adth  number,  measured  aorom 
the  anterior  orifice,  i«  multiplied 
by  100,  and  divided  by  UK-  length- 
iiiinilMT,  mi-iismvd  fnun  tlio  root 

between  the  eye-sockets  to  the 
illicit-  formed  by  the  septum  and 
the  lip.  Medium  noses  range  from 
IT  with  tho  American  In- 
:  broad  above  53,  as  in  most 
Is  and  all  negroids ;  and 
n, mow  In-low  17,  amoim  tin-  Euro- 
peans and  Eskimos.  See  Anthro- 
.  Anthropometry;  Cephalic 
liide\;  Craniometry;  Man. 

Nascent  State  (Lat.  »wwci,  to  be 
born).  Expression  used  of  che- 
mie.-il  action  which  takes  place 
while  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  are 
in  the  free  state.  In  this  condition 
elements  exhibit  a  greater  activity 
than  usual.  For  instance,  hydrogen 
may  be  passed  through  an  arsenical 
solution  without  any  chemical 
change  taking  place,  but  if  the 
hydrogen  is  generated  in  the  solu- 
tion arseniuretted  hydrogen  is 
formed  and  given  off  as  a  gas. 

Again,  no  effect  is  produced  if 
hydrogen  is  introduced  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  but  the  iron 
salt  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state 
by  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state, 
i.e.  generated  in  the  solution 
itself.  The  usual  explanation  of 
this  difference  is  that  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  which  result  from  the 
disruption  of  the  molecule  are 
more  active.  Another  hypothesis 
is  that  the  nascent  hydrogen  ions 
are  more  active  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  giving  up  their  elec- 
tric charges.  See  Chemistry  ;  Hy- 
drogen ;  Solution. 

Naseby,  BATTI.E  OF.  Fought 
June  14,  1645.  during  the  English 
Civil  War.  The  king's  cause  was 
losing  ground,  and  his  army  of 
7,500  men  was  being  followed  by 
13,000  parliamentarians  under  Fair- 
fax ana  Cromwell  from  Daventry 
towards  Leicester.  At  Broadmoor, 
just  before  entering  Leicestershire, 
Charles  decided  to  fight.  His  foes 
fell  back  and  took  up  a  position 
on  some  high  ground  just  N.  of 
Naseby,  a  village  7  m.  from  Market 
Harborough.  Both  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  similar  formation,  the 
foot  in  the  centre,  with  cavalry  on 
both  Hanks  and  a  reserve  behind. 

The  royalists  opened  the  fight 
by  crossing  the  intervening  valley 
and  charging  up  the  hill.  On  one 
\\iiiL',  with  Rupert  leading,  they 
put  to  flight  the  opposing  horse- 
men, whom  they  recklessly  pur- 
sued towards  Naseby.  While  the 
royalist  infantry  pushed  the 
enemy  back,  the  day  was  turned 
by  Cromwell's  troopers,  who,  after 
routing  the  horse  opposed  to  them, 


fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  infantry. 
Them-  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
mid  the  king,  who  was  with  the 
reserve,  gave  them  the  word  to 
charge.  But  the  earl  of  Carnwath, 
H-.ili/ing  the  situation,  seized  the 
I n idle  of  his  horse  and  turned  it 
from  the  field,  the  attendant  troops 
quickly  following  this  example. 
The  parliamentary  foot  rallied, 
and,  with  Cromwell's  horse,  soon 
completed  the  victory.  Rupert, 
t«  turning  from  his  pursuit,  could 
do  naugnt  but  follow  Charles  to 
Leicester.  The  royalists  lost  about 
1,000  killed  and  5,000  prisoners, 
the  king's  private  papers  being 
seized  and  afterwards  published. 
See  Charles  I ;  Civil  War,  The. 

Nash,  PAUL  (b.  1889).  British 
artist.  Born  in  Kensington,  May 
11,  1889,  he  was  educated  at  S. 
Paul's  School, 
and  became  a 
pupil  at  the 
Blade  school  of 
art.  At  first 
a  figure  artist, 
he  turned 
chiefly  to  land- 
scape. In  the 
Great  War  he 
served  in  the 
Artists'  Rifles, 
in  the  Hamp- 
shire Regiment,  and  as  an  official 
artist  in  France.  In  this  capacity 
he  became  known  by  his  vivid 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  front 
areas.  His  brother,  John  Nash, 
won  recognition  for  his  landscape 
painting,  woodcuts,  etc. 


maker,  he  WM  educated  at  Car- 
marthen Grammar  School  and  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  for  a 
brn-f  time  in  the  army,  and  then 
entered  the  Inner  Temple,  1693. 
He,  ho\M-vcr,  took  to  gambling 
and  living  by  his  wits.  In  1705 
he  went  to  Bath,  then  beginning 
to  be  a  fash- 
ionable resort, 
and  soon  set 
about  organiz- 
ing its  social 
attractions. 
He  succeeded 
greatly,  and 
came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the 
arbiter  of 
affairs  and  ti- 
tular master 
He  died  Feb. 


Richard  Nash, 
18th  century  dandy 


of  the  ceremonies. 
3,  1762,  and  was  buried  in  Bath 
Abbey.  See  Life  of  Richard  Nash, 
O.  Goldsmith,  1762 ;  Bath  under 
Beau  Nash,  L.  Melville,  1907; 
The  Beaux  and  the  Dandies.  C. 
Jerrold,  1910. 

Nashe  OR  NASH,  THOMAS  (1567- 
1601).  English  satirist  and  critic. 
Born  at  Lowestof t,  he  was  educated 
at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
graduating  in  1586.  After  travel 
in  France  and  Italy,  he  became 
a  prominent  figure  in  literary 
London,  a  friend  of  Greene,  Lodge, 
Marlowe,  and  others.  He  took  the 
anti-  Puritan  side  in  the  Martin 
Marprelate  controversy,  engaged 
in  a  paper  war  with  Gabriel  Harvey 
(see  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,  1596),  completed  Mar- 


Paul  Nash.    Night  in  the  Ypres  Salient,  an  impressionist  picture  of  a  tire-trench, 
with  a  party  in  No-man's  Land  working  in  the  glare  o!  star-shells 

By  ptrmiuiOH  of  (At  artiH 

Nash,     RICHARD     (1674-1762).  lowe's  Tragedy  of  Dido,  1594,  and 

English    dandy    known    as    Beau  was  imprisoned   in   the   Fleet   on 

Nash.     Born  at  Swansea,  Oct.  18,  account  of  his  suppressed  comedy, 

1674,  the  son  of  a  successful  glass-  The    Isle    of    Dogs,    1597.       His 
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novelette,  The  Unfortunate  Tra- 
veller, or  The  Life  of  Jacke 
Wilton,  1594,  started  the  Surrey 
and  Geraldine  legend;  and  forms  a 
link  between  the  picaresque  fiction 
of  Spain  and  the  novels  of  Defoe 
and  Smollett.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  R.  B  McKerrow 
4  vols.,  1904-10. 

Nashua.  City  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Hills- 
boro  co.  It  stands  on  the 
Nashua  river,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Merrimac,  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Boston,  and  is  served  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Rly.  It  contains 
a  U.S.  fish  hatchery,  and  has 
several  manufactures,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  carried  on.  Settled  in  1655 
and  incorporated  as  Dunstable  in 
1673,  it  received  its  present  name 
in  1836  and  became  a  city  in 
1853.  Pop.  28,400. 

Nashville.  Second  largest  city 
of  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  the  state 
capital  and  the  co.  seat  of  Davidson 
co.  It  stands  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  185  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Louis- 
ville, and  is  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  other  rlys. . 
and  by  steamers.  A  well-built  city, 
its  prominent  buildings  include 
the  capitol,  the  Federal  building, 
the  city  hall,  and  the  court  house. 
An  important  educational  centre, 


Nashville, 

BATTLE  OF.  Federal 
victory  in  the 
American  Civil 
War,  Dec.  15-16, 
1864.  J.  B.  Hood, 
in  command  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee, 
25,000  strong,  was 
moving  W.  from 
Atlanta  when  he 
learned  that  a  Fe- 
deral army  of  some 
55,000,  under  G.H. 
Thomas,  was  hold- 
ing  Nashville. 
Hood  invested  the 
town  until,  Dec.  15. 
Thomas  opened  the 
battle  by  a  general  attack. 


Nasik,  Bombay.     Ghat  on  the  river  Godavari  where 
Hindu  pilgrims  perform  their  ritual  bathing 


The 


day  was  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
Confederates,  who  re-formed  their 
line  of  battle  when  night  fell.  An 
attack  on  the  Confederate  right  in 
the  morning  failed,  but  MacArthur, 


Nashville,  Tennessee.    State  capitol,  built  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  town.    Top,  right,  the  Parthenon,  a  copy  of 
the  Greek  temple,  in  Centennial  Park 


it  is  the  seat  of  the  Vanderbilt, 
Walden,  Fisk,  and  Roger  Williams 
universities,  etc.  The  city  contains 
the  state  library  and  the  Watkins 
Institute,  in  which  are  the  State 
Historical  Society's  collections. 

Nashville  is  a  flourishing  indus- 
trial city.  Settled  in  1780  and 
formerly  known  as  Nashborough, 
it  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name  in  1784,  and  became 
a  city  in  1806.  In  1864  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  the 
Tennessee  army  and  the  Federal 
forces.  About  10  m.  E.  of  Nashville 
is  the  Hermitage,  the  home  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Pop.  118,300. 


commanding  the 
16th  Federal 
corps,  pierced  the 
Confederate  left  at 
the  moment  when 
Federal  cavalry 
attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  The  rout 
was  complete,  and 
Hood  made  his 
way  across  the 
Tennessee  river 
with  what  was 
left  of  his  army. 
Federal  losses  were 
3,000;  the  Con- 


federates lost  4,500  in  prisoners, 
in  addition  to  heavy  casualties. 

Nasik.  District  and  town  of 
Bombay  province,  India,  in  the 
Central  division.  The  dist.  lies 
N.E.  from  Bombay,  E.  of  the  W. 
Ghats.  The  rainfall  is  29  ins. 
annually  ;  two-thirds  of  the  area 
is  cultivable,  but  only  54  p.c.  is 
cultivated.  Native  food  grains  and 
pulses  are  the  chief  crops. 

The  town  is  near  the  source  of 
the  Godavari  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  W.  Ghats,  and  is  consequently 
a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage ; 
temples  and  shrines  line  the  river 
banks  and  dot  the  bed  of  the 


stream.  Nasik  is  a  great  road 
centre  on  the  rly.  from  Bombay 
to  Delhi.  It  is  famous  for  its  brass 
and  copper  work,  and  cotton  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Area,  5,879  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  dist.,  905,000  ;  town,  33,500. 
.c^anaczK^a  Nasirabad  OR 

M  A  I  M  E  N  S  I  N  G  H. 

Town  of  Bengal, 
India.  Situated  on 
the  right  bank  of 
the  old  channel  of 
the  Brahmaputra, 
it  is  an  import- 
ant centre  for  rice 
and  jute  traffic  on 
the  river.  It  has  rly. 
connexions  with 
Dacca  and  Chitta- 
gong.  Pop.  19,900. 

Nasirabad.  Town 
of  Bombay  prov.,  India,  in  the 
dist.  of  Kandesh  East.  Situated 
on  the  rly.  2  m.  S.  of  Bhadli,  it 
manufactures  Mahomedan  glass 
bangles.  Pop.  13,000. 

Nasmyth,  ALEXANDER  (1758- 
1840).  Scottish  painter.  Born  at 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  9,  1758,  he 
studied  under  F?grg.:rg,5a 
Allan  Ramsay 
in  London,  and 
in  Italy.  Set- 
tling at  Edin- 
burgh, he  tried 
portrait  paint- 
ing, but  aban- 
doned it  for 
landscape.  He 
was  a  member 
of  the  Society 
of  Scottish 
Artists,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, and  occasionally  exhibit- 
ed at  the  R.A.,  London.  He  died 
April  10,  1840.  See  Burns,  R. 

Nasmyth,  JAMES  (1808-90). 
British  engineer.  Born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aug.  19,  1808,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School,  and  soon 
became  an  adept  in  making  models 
of  steam  and  other  engines.  In 
1834  he  opened  a  foundry  in  Man- 
chester, and,  in  partnership  with 


t   ^f 
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Alexander  Nasmyth, 
Scottish  painter 

After  Nicholson 


James  Noimyth, 
British  engineer 
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H.  Gaskell,  worked  up  a  prosperous 
burin  nss  In  1842  ho  patented 
the  steam  hanimor  by  which 
his  name  is 
best  known. 
His  claim  to 
this  was  dis- 
puted, as  the 
French  manu- 
faoturer 
Schneider  had 
copied  the  de- 
si  gn  from 
Nasmyth'  s 
notebook  and 
built  one  at  his  Creusot  works  be- 
fore Nasmyth  erected  his  in  Eng- 
l.-uiil.  II'-  invented  various  tools 
and  mechanical  appliances,  and 
constructed  a  telescope  to  assist  his 
astronomical  studies.  His  observa- 
tions were  recorded  in  The  Moon 
considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and 
a  Satellite,  1874,  illustrated  with 
photographs.  He  died  May  7,  1890. 
Nasmyth,  PATRICK,  OR  PETER 
(17S7  ls:U).  British  painter. 
Born  at  Edinburgh,  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander N  a  s- 
mytli,  he  was 
mainly  self- 
taught.  An 
early  accident 
compelled  him 
to  use  his  left 
hand  in  paint- 
ing. In  1807 
he  settled  in 
London, 
where,  on  ac- 
count of  his  imitation  of  the  Dutch 
school,  he  was  acclaimed  as  the 
English  Hobbema.  He  exhibited 
at  the  R.A.  from  1809,  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists.  He  died  in 
Lambeth,  Aug.  17,  1831. 

Nasr-ed-Din  (1831-96).  Shah 
of  Persia.  Son  of  Mahomed  Mirza, 
he  was  born  July  17,  1831,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the 
throne,  1848. 
Settling  a  1 1 
internal'  un- 
rest with  an 
iron  hand,  he 
placed  his 
throne  in 
friendly  rela- 
tions with 
France  and 
Russia ;  but 
his  attempt  to  annex  Herat  (q.v. ) 
brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Britain,  1856-57.  A  man  of  en- 
lightenment and  culture,  his  visits 
to  Europe,  1873,  1878,  and  1889, 
strengthened  his  endeavours  to 
introduce  reforms  into  Persia. 
Religious  toleration,  the  telegraph, 
banking  organization,  and  a  post 
office  were  established,  despite 
opposition.  He  was  assassinated 
by  a  religious  fanatic,  May  1,  1896. 


Patrick  Nasmyth. 
British  painter 


Nasr-ed-Din, 
Shah  ol  Persia 
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Nasrieh  nit  NASIUIYEH.  Town  of 
Mesopotamia.  It  stands  on  the 
I,O\YIT  KuphratcR,  at  the  8.  ex- 
t rrinity  of  the  Shat-el-Hai  (q.v.), 
about  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Basra.  It  is 
of  recent  origin,  supplanting  Sa- 
mawa,  which  had  bcn-n  tin  dm  f 
place  in  that  region.  During  tin- 
Turkish  rdgimc  before  tin 
War  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
civil  administration  of  a  large  dis- 
trict. It  is  well  built,  with  wide 
strrrtH,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region,  and  has  a  large 
trade.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  on  July  26,  1915. 

Nasrieh,  BATTLE  or.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  the  Turks, 
July  24-25, 1915.  On  June  3, 1915, 
the  British  had  taken  Amara  and 
dispersed  the  Turks  coming  from 
Ahwaz.  There  then  remained  the 
enemy  force  which  held  Nasrieh, 
and  Sir  John  Nixon  decided  to 
attack  it  and  occupy  the  town. 
The  country  between  Nasrieh  and 
Kurna  was  inundated,  and  naval 
officers  and  men  on  light-draught 
vessels  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  force,  underGeneralGorringe, 
which  Nixon  concentrated  at 
Kurna  for  the  effort  towards  the 
end  of  June.  The  Turks  had  sown 
the  waters  with  mines,  and  the 
heat  was  terrific,  but  in  the  second 
week  of  July  Gorringe,  after  some 
sharp  fighting,  found  the  enemy 
strongly  entrenched  5  m.  to  the  S. 
in  a  formidable  position,  its  front 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  being 
protected  by  deep  channels,  and 
its  flanks  resting  on  marshes. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
turn  it  on  his  left,  Gorringe  passed 
several  days  in  making  final  prepa- 
rations for  the  decisive  assault,  de- 
livered on  July  24.  The  Turks,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  were  driven 
from  trench  after  trench  by  the 
British,  including  English  and  In- 
dian troops.  The  naval  flotilla  co- 
operated, and  the  engagement 
closed  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
who  abandoned  Nasrieh.  which 
was  occupied  on  July  25.  The  Brit- 
ish casualties  were  under  600.  The 
Turks  left  500  dead,  and  lost  1,000 
prisoners,  besides  17  guns.  See 
Mesopotamia,  Conquest  of. 

Nassarawa.  Prov.  of  N.  Nigeria. 
It  lies  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Benue  river,  and  has  an  area  of 
17,900  sq.  m.  A  mountainous  region, 
it  has  extensive  forests  and  con- 
tains many  fertile  river  valleys. 
Its  chief  centres  are  Nassarawa, 
90  m.  N.E.  of  Lokoja,  Keffi,  Lafia, 
Jemaa,  and  Abuja.  Rubber  and 
cotton  are  among  its  products. 
The  country  was  occupied  at 
different  times  by  independent  or 
semi-independent  tribes  until,  in 
1840,  much  of  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Fula.  Soon  the  British  had 
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interests  therein,  and  in  1900  the 
Fula  began  to  attack  them,  a 
British  resident.  Captain  Maloney, 
being  murdered  at  Keffi  in  1902. 
The  result  was  the  conquest  of  the 
country  and  the  submission  of  the 
Fula  to  the  British.  Pop.  160.000. 
Kee  Nigeria. 

Nassau.  District  of  Germany, 
now  part  of  the  Prussian  prov.  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  From  it  the  family 
of  Orange-Nassau  took  the  title  of 
count  and  duke.  It  was  an  inde- 
pendent state  until  1866.  Nassau 
lies  between  the  Main  and  the 
Rhine,  with  the  Lahn  flowing 
through  it.  Ite  area  is  about  1,800 
sq.  m.,  and  it  had  in  1866  nearly 
500,000  inhabitants.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  little  town  of 
Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  where  the 
ruling  family  built  their  castle, 
but  Wiesbaden  was  the  capital 

The  family  of  Nassau  dates  from 
about  1200.  To  a  younger  branch 
belonged  William  the  Silent,  and 
other  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau.  This  became  ex- 
tinct when  William  "III  died  in 
1702,  and  its  lands  passed  to  a 
branch  still  in  Nassau.  This  lost 
all  its  lands  in  1806,  but  in  1815 
its  head,  William,  was  made  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg.  His  family,  extinct 
in  the  male  line  in  1890,  was  re- 
presented in  the  female  line  by  Wil- 
helmina,  queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  other  branch  of  the  family, 
having  produced  a  German  king 
in  Adolpb  of  Nassau  (d.  1298), 
was  divided  into  several  lines  Two 
of  these  were  made  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1806  Napoleon 
made  them  dukes.  In  1816,  having 
been  granted  the  lands  taken  from 
the  other  branch  of  the  family 
in  1806,  Frederick  William,  as  the 
result  of  a  succession  of  deaths, 
became  the  sole  ruler  of  Nassau. 
He  called  himself  duke  of  Nassau, 
joined  the  German  Confederation, 
and  gave  a  constitution  to  his 
people.  In  1866  the  duke  joined 
Austria  in  fighting  against  Prussia ; 
consequently  he  lost  his  duchy.  In 
1890  the  head  of  this  family  be- 
came grand  duke  of  Luxemburg. 
See  Netherlands ;  Orange. 

Nassau.  City,  seaport,  and 
chief  town  of  New  Providence 
(q.v.),  and  capital  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  B.W.I.  It  stands  on  a 
declivity  of  the  N.E.  coast,  has  a 
sheltered  harbour,  wherein  vessels 
drawing  16  ft.  of  water  may 
anchor,  and  is  defended  by  forts. 
Prominent  buildings  include  gov- 
ernment house,  a  cathedral  and 
other  churches.  It  is  a  winter  re- 
sort for  invalids.  It  exports  much 
local  produce,  including  sponges, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  salt.  Founded 
by  the  English  in  1629,  it  was 
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almost  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  French  in  1703,  but  rebuilt  in 
1718,  and  fortified  in  1740.  In  the 
American  Civil  War  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  blockade 
runners.  It  is  in  regular  steam 
communication  with  New  York. 
A  wireless  telegraphy  station  has 
been  installed.  Pop.  11,000. 

Nast,  THOMAS  (1840  -  1902). 
American  caricaturist.  Born  at 
Landau,  Bavaria,  Sept.  27,  1840, 
he  was  taken 
in  1846  to 
America,  where 
he  received  a 
few  m  o  n  t  h  s' 
txiition  from 
Theodor  Kauf- 
mann.  After 
drawing  for 
Harper's 
Weekly  and 
other  jour- 
nals, he  went 
through  the  Garibaldi  campaign  in 
Italy,  1860-62,  and  the  American 
Civil  War.  As  a  caricaturist,  he 
proved  a  subtle  and  dangerous 
opponent  of  Tammany  Hall.  The 
Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School, 
1871,  and  the  New  York  edition  of 
Pickwick,  1873,  were  illustrated  by 
him.  He  became  American  consul 
at  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  7,  1902.  See  Thomas 
Nast :  his  Period  and  his  Pictures, 
A.  B.  Paine,  1904. 

Nasturtium.  Genus  of  hardy 
cruciferous  plants.  See  Indian 
Cress :  Tropaeolum ;  Watercress. 

Natal.  British  armoured  cruiser. 
She  was  destroyed  by  an  internal 
explosion  in  the  Cromarty  Firth, 
Dec.  30,  1915.  Originally  planned 
to  be  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(q.v.)  class,  she  was  altered  during 
construction,  1904-5,  and  was  of 
the  same  class  as  the  Achilles, 
Cochrane,  and  Warrior,  displacing 
13,550  tons,  with  16,000  h.p., 
giving  a  speed  of  23  knots.  She 
carried  six  9'2  and  four  7'5  guns. 
The  Warrior  was  lost  at  Jutland. 

Natal.  One  of  the  four  provinces 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It 
has  an  area  of  35,291  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of 
1,194,000,  of 
whom,  according 
to  the  census  of 
1921,  137,500  are 
whites.  The  great 
majority  of  the 
whites  are  of  Brit- 
ish  extraction, 
but  there  are  a 


Natal  arms 


number  of  Dutch,  and  a  colony  of 
German  settlers.  Of  the  various 
denominations  the  Anglican  Church 
has  the  most  adherents,  but  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Wesleyans  are  also 
strong.  There  is  a  large  colony  of 


Nassau,   New  Providence.     Courtyard   of   Government 
buildings  in  the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands 


Asiatics,  chiefly  Indian  coolies,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Kaffirs 
and  allied  races.  Natal  consists  of 
Natal  proper  and  Zululand.  The 
latter,  which  has  an  area  of  10,424 
sq.  m.,  in  its  turn  includes  Tonga- 
land  ;  also  the  districts  of  Vryheid, 
Utrecht,  and  part  of  Wakkerstroom. 
which  are  included  in  the  so-called 
northern  districts,  having  been  in 
1903  transferred  from  the  Trans- 
vaal to  Natal.  Pietermaritzburg 
is  the  capital,  but  Durban  is  the 
largest  town.  Ladysmith  comes 
next  in  size.  Other  places  are 
Dundee,  Newcastle,  Vryheid,  and 
Greytown. 

Natal  lies  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of 
Africa,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Cape  Province  and  Basutoland  on 
the  S.W.  and  W.  ;  by  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Portuguese  territory  on 
the  N.E.  and  N.  ;  by  the  Orange 
Free  State  on  the  N.W.,  and  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S.E.  It 
has  a  seaboard  of  about  375  m., 
almost  wholly  without  indentation. 
Of  this,  165  m.  belongs  to'  Natal 
proper,  and  the  rest  to  Zululand. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  250  m., 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  200. 

The  province  generally  is  moun- 
tainous, and  near  its  border  are 
some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Drakensberg  range.  The  ground 
rises  rapidly  from  the  coast  in  a 
succession  of  hills  and  ridges, 
between  which  are  valleys  in  which 
the  climate  is  tropical.  The  tem- 
peVature  falls  as  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country  are  reached,  but 


H.M.S.  Natal.      British  armoured  cruiser,  sunk  by  ex- 
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everywhere  it  is 
warm.  Malaria  is 
found  on  the 
coast,  but  the 
province  is  prac- 
tically free  from 
consumption. 

The  highest 
mountains  in 
Natal  are  Mont 
aux  Sources 
(11,000  ft.),  and 
other  peaks  of  the 
Drakensberg 
range,  many  over 
10,000  ft.  high.  The  Biggarsberg 
is  a  spur  of  the  Drakensberg.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Tugela,  which 
flows  across  the  province  from  its 
source  in  the  Drakensberg.  Its 
main  tributary  is  the  Buffalo, 
which  comes  from  another  section 
of  the  Drakensberg,  others  being 
the  Klip  and  the  Mooi.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Umkomanzi,  or 
gatherer  of  waters,  a  stream  that, 
owing  to  its  winding  course,  is 
200  m.  long,  Umzimkulu  with  its 
tributary,  the  Ingangwana,  and  the 
Umgeni  with  its  wonderful  falls. 
The  Pongola  is  a  frontier  river, 
which  divides  Natal  from  the 
Transvaal. 

Natal  and  the  Union 
Natal  is  governed,  as  far  as  its 
internal  affairs  go,  by  a  represen- 
tative assembly  and  a  small 
ministry  responsible  to  it,  on  the 
accepted  British  model,  except 
that  its  head,  the  administrator, 
is  appointed  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. This  ministry  looks  after 
education,  hospitals,  etc.,  but  most 
other  matters  are  controlled  by  the 
Union  authorities.  It  has  a  revenue 
from  certain  specified  sources,  and 
subsidies  granted  by  the  Union 
Parliament.  The  franchise  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  whites.  In  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Union 
the  province  is  represented  by  17 
members,  while  it  sends  eight  to 
the  Senate.  The  law  is  adminis- 
tered- by  magistrates  in  local 
courts  and  by  judges  on  circuit. 
The  highest  court  of  the  province 
sits  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  and 
from  it  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court 
of  the  Union  at 
Bloemfontein. 

The  soil  of  the 
province  is  not 
very  fertile  and 
only  about 
12,000,000  acres 
are  available  for 
agricultural  pur- 
poses. Coal  is 
the  most  impor- 
tant mineral. 
Iron  exists 
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>•  ijii.intitirH,  and  in  close 
pniMiiiit  v  to  the  coal,  while  gold 
and  other  minerals  are  found. 
There  are  marble  quarries  near  the 
1 1 1. .11  ih  of  the  I 'm/ imk ul  11  In 
/iilul.iiid  gold  reefs  have  been  din- 
I.  and  there  other  minerals, 
including  coal,  exist.  Timber  is 
ii.iiiid:mi.  much  being  out  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  various 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits  abound  in 
the  warm  regions  near  the  coast, 
\\licn-  ulso  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton  are  grown. 

Many  of  t  he  settlers  devote  their 
•s  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle,  although  the  rinderpest  has 
proved  a  great  drawback  in  this 
connexion.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  goats,  many  of 
these  being  owned  by  the  natives, 
while  ostriches,  pigs,  and  poultry 
are  bred.  Of  wild  animals  the 
larger  ones,  elephant,  buffalo,  and 
giraffe,  have  disappeared,  and  the 
uon  and  rhinoceros  are  only  found 
in  one  area.  Antelopes  are  still 
fairly  plentiful,  and  there  are  some 
leopards  and  panthers.  Birds  and 
snakes  abound. 

The  entrance  to  the  province  is 
at  Durban,  where  steamers  of  the 
Union -Castle  and  other  lines  call 
regularly.  From  there  the  main 
line  of  rly.  strikes  across  the 
country,  passing  by  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  Ladysmith,  and  Newcastle, 
and  after  cutting  the  Drakensberg, 
enters  the  Transvaal  Two  lines 
branch  off  from  Durban  along  the 
coast,  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other 
to  the  S.,  while  two  others  go  from 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Discovery  by  Vasco  da  Gama 

The  country  was  discovered  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  on  Christmas  Day, 
1497,  and  was  therefore  named 
Natal  or  Terra  Natalia.  Various 
mariners,  both  English  and  Dutch, 
put  in  here  during  the  next  three 
centuries,  but  the  few  attempts  to 
make  settlements  were  not  success- 
ful. The  native  tribes  were  left 
almost  to  themselves  until  1835, 
when  one  of  the  kings  made  a 
grant  of  land  to  the  British  and  a 
colony  was  formed  at  Durban. 
The  authorities  in  London,  how- 
ever, declined  to  proclaim  the  dis- 
trict a  British  colony. 

In  1837  the  first  Boer  settlers, 
coming  through  the  Drakensberg, 
entered  Natal.  Almost  at  once  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Zulus,  and  a 
struggle,  in  which  some  Britishers 
took  the  side  of  the  Boers,  began. 
Finally,  in  Dec.,  1837,  after  'the 
British  had  been  obliged  to  evac- 
uate Durban,  a  large  Zulu  force 
was  destroyed  on  the  Umslatos 
river,  and  the  Boers  secured  pos- 
session of  the  country,  entering 
Durban  and  founding  Pieterma- 
ritzburg. They  declared  themselves 
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Natal.     Map  of  the  South  African  province,  with  an  area  of  35,291  sq.  m. 


a  republic,  but  soon  trouble  arose 
with  the  British,  who  refused  to 
admit  their  request  for  indepen- 
dence. There  was  some  fighting, 
but  in  the  end  (1843)  the  official 
Boers  accepted  the  British  pro- 
posals and  Natal  became  a  British 
colony.  Many,  disliking  this  sub- 
mission, returned  to  the  Transvaal. 

In  1844  the  country  was  added  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  in  1856 
it  was  made  a  separate  colony  In 
1879  the  Zulu  war  was  fought  out 
in  the  colony,  and  in  1900-2  some 
hard  fighting  took  place  on  its  bor- 
ders. In  1893  it  was  granted  respon- 
sible government,  and  in  1910  it 
joined  the  new  union  of  South 
Africa.  See  S.  Africa ;  Zululand. 

Bibliography.  Natalia :  Explora- 
tion and  Colonisation  of  Natal  and 
Zululand,  J.  F.  Ingram,  1897  ; 
Natal,  the  Land  and  its  Story,  R. 
Russell,  6th  ed.  1900  ;  A  Lifetime 
in  S.  Africa,  Sir  J.  Robinson,  1900  ; 
Natal  Province,  Official  Handbook, 
A.  H.  Tatlow,  pub.  annually, 
London  and  Durban. 

Natal.  Seaport  of  Brazil,  and 
capital  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte.  Situated  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  its  mouth,  138  m.  N. 
of  Pernambuco,  with  which  it  is 


connected  by  rly.,  its  harbour, 
formed  by  the  estuary,  is  occasion- 
ally obstructed  by  sandbanks, 
which  are  dredged  to  admit  vessels 
of  22  ft.  draught.  Cotton,  sugar, 
leather,  rubber,  wax,  and  timber  are 
exported.  It  was  formerly  known 
as  Cidade  dos  Reis.  Pop.  20,000. 

Natalie  (b.  1859).  Queen  of 
Serbia.  Born  at  Florence,  May  14, 
1859,  daughter  of  a  Russian 
colonel,  Kech- 
k o,  and  of 
Princess 
Pu  1  c  h  er  i  a 
Sturdza,  a  Ru- 
manian lady, 
she  married  on 
Oct.  17,  1875, 
King  Milan 
(q.v.)of  Serbia. 
S  epa  rated 
from  her  hus- 
band in  1888,  she  retired  to  Wies- 
baden with  her  son  Alexander.  Milan 
secured  the  abduction  of  the  boy, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  divorce. 
After  the  murder  of  Alexander  and 
Draga  in  1903,  Natalie  lived  in  re- 
tirement. See  A  King's  Romance  : 
the  Story  of  Milan  and  Natalie, 
Frances  A.  Gerard,  1903. 


Natalie,  Queen  of 
Serbia 
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Natchez.  North  American 
Indian  tribe  of  Moskogian  stock. 
In  the  17th  century  they  occupied 
nine  villages  in  Mississippi.  Their 
complex  sun-worship,  head-flatten- 
ing, use  of  mounds  as  foundations 
of  dwellings  and  temples,  advanced 
pottery,  and  skilful  weaving  of 
mulberry-bark  cloth  perpetuated 
the  culture  of  the  mound-builders. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  the 
Natchez  and  their  allies  entered 
upon  a  war  with  the  French 
settlers,  who  had  built  a  fcrt  on 
their  soil.  In  1729  this  fort  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who 
killed  the  men  and  took  the 
women  and  children  prisoners.  In 
return  the  French  drove  the  tribe 
across  the  Mississippi  into  Louisiana 
and  partly  destroyed  them  in  Jan., 
1731.  The  prisoners  were  sold  aa 
slaves  to  the  W.  Indian  planters, 
and  the  remnant,  after  further 
fighting,  joined  other  tribes.  The 
few  existing  Natchez  are  found 
chiefly  with  the  Cherokees.  The 
name  is  perpetuated,  not  only  in 
the  city,  but  in  Natchez  Trace,  a 
road  constructed  in  1801-2  from 
Nashville  across  the  state  of 
Mississippi  to  Natchez,  about 
500  m.  away.  Its  course  is  now 
marked  by  granite  boulders.  See 
American  Indians  ;  Cherokee. 

Natchez.  City  and  seaport  of 
Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Adams  co.  On  the  Mississippi 
river,  99  m.  S.W.  of  Jackson,  it 
is  served  by  the  Mississippi  Central 
and  other  rlys.  The  buildings  in- 
clude the  court  house,  churches, 
libraries,  etc.  There  is  a  memorial 
park,  and  near  the  city  a  national 
cemetery  and  an  observatory.  The 
industries  are  mainly  connected 
with  cotton,  which  is  shipped  from 
here  in  large  quantities.  Steamers 
go  also  up  the  Mississippi.  Natchez 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fort,  built  by 
the  French,  which  passed  to  Britain 
in  1763.  In  1779  the  Spaniards 
secured  it,  and  it  was  included  in 
the  U.S.A.  in  1798.  It  was  made  a 
city  in  1803.  Pop.  11,800. 

Nathanael.  Disciple  of  Jtsus 
Christ.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  of  him  save  that  he  came 
from  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  xxi,  2), 
and  was  brought  to  the  Master  by 
Philip  (John  i,  45).  Some  scholars 
think  he  is  identical  with  Bartholo- 
mew. The  name,  also  spelled 
Nathaniel,  means  in  Hebrew  the 
gift  of  God. 

Nathubhoy,  SIB  MANGALDAS 
(1832-90).  Indian  philanthropist. 
Bom  Oct.  15,  1832,  he  inherited  a 
large  fortune  as  a  child,  increasing 
it  when  he  grew  up  by  his  talent 
for  commerce.  A  man  of  advanced 
opinions,  he  founded  seven  scholar- 
ships in  Bombay  University  to 
enable  students  to  study  in  Europe. 


Member  of  the  legislative  council, 
1866-74,  he  was  knighted  in  1875. 
He  gave  over  .  half  a  million  to 
charity,  and  died  at  Bombay, 
March  9,  1890. 

Natick.  Town  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.  In  Middlesex  co.,  it  is  17  m. 
from  Boston  on  the  Charles  river. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Rly.  The  buildings  include 
public  library,  hospital,  churches, 
and  schools,  and  the  manufactures 
are  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  etc. 
Near  is  Cochituate  Lake,  from 
which  Boston  obtains  some  of  its 
water.  Natick  was  founded  about 
1650  by  John  Eliot,  as  a  settle- 
ment for  converted  Indians,  who 
formed  for  many  years  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  made  a 
municipality  in  1781.  Pop.  10,000. 
Nation,  THE.  Social,  political, 
and  literary  weekly  review,  pub- 
lished in  London.  It  was  founded 
March  2,  1907,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  H.  W.  Massingham  (q.v.), 
to  continue  the  Radical  tradition 
of  The  Speaker,  which  dated  from 
1890.  In  Feb.,  1921,  it  took  over 
The  Athenaeum,  the  title  being 
altered  to  The  Nation  and  The 
Athenaeum.  The  title  of  The 
Nation  was  given  to  the  organ  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party  which  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  (q.v.)  helped 
to  found  in  1842,  and  to  an  influen- 
tial weekly  review  founded  in  New 
York  by  E.  L.  Godkin  (q.v.),  1865. 
National.  Belonging  to  the 
nation.  It  is  given  as  a  prefix  to 
an  endless  number  of  movements 
and  societies,  but 
in  this  Encyclo- 
pedia these  are 
placed  under 
their  distinctive 
names,  e  g.  rifle, 
Sunday,  etc.  In 
one  or  two  cases, 
however,  e.g. 
National  Gallery, 
tbe  word  national 
is  the  dominating 
word,  and  so  such 
entries  are  put 
under  National. 
National  An- 
them. Musical 
composition  with 
words,  officially 
adopted  for  cere- 
monial use  as  an 
expression  of 
patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  a 
national  cause. 
Differing  essen- 
tially from  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  songs, 
national  anthems 
are  a  compara- 
tively modern  in- 
novation. Britain 
has  the  earliest 


and  the  best  in  God  Save  the  King 
(q.v.),  appropriated  by  Prussia  as 
the  melody  for  Heil  dir  im  Sieger- 
kranz  and  also  by  Denmark  for 
her  revised  version  of  God  Save  the 
King,  1902.  In  La  Marseillaise 
(q.v.)  France  has  an  outstanding 
example,  and  Haydn's  Hymn  to 
the  Emperor,  1796,  and  Ivor's  God 
Save  the  Tsar,  1833,  gave  to  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires  re- 
spectively national  anthems  worthy 
of  their  dignity.  The  U.S.A.  have 
no  accepted  national  anthem,  but 
during  the  Great  War  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  generally 
used  as  an  equivalent.  La 
Brabanconne  (q.v.)  lacks  the 
dignity  proper  to  an  anthem 
worthy  of  the  Belgian  nation. 

National  Assembly.  Name 
given  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  set 
up  under  the  Enabling  Act  of  1919 
to  take  the  place  of  convocation, 
but  with  somewhat  wider  powers 
than  the  older  body.  The  assem- 
bly consists  of  three  houses.  The 
house  of  bishops  consists  of  the 
two  archbishops  and  all  the 
diocesan  bishops ;  the  house  of 
clergy  contains  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  lower 
house  of  convocation ;  the  house 
of  laity  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  laity  of  the  two  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  York. 

The  assembly  has  power  to 
legislate  for  the  Church  of  England, 
but  provision  is  made  for  keeping 
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By  courtesy  of  JHoeello  &  Co.,  Limited 


God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  Kingl 
Send  him   victorious, 
Happy    and    glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King: 


Confound    their    politics; 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks; 
On  Thee  oui   hopes   we  fix; 
God  save    us  all! 


Thy  choicest   gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased   to  pour; 

Long    may   he  reign! 
May    he    defend    our    laws, 

O   Lord  our   God,    arise,  And  ever  give  us  cause 

Scatter   his   enemies.  To  sing  with  heart  and  voice — 

And  make  them  fall:  God   save  the  King! 

National  Anthein.       Music    and    words   of  the  British 
National  Anthem 


NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY 
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A  Certain  amount  <>f  par  Harm  nl.ii  v 
i -i n i trul  o\  i-c  HS  acts.  The  awM-mlilv 

|<    f,.|  Imlili-ll   I"  i  — Me   Ml]        I    llellicllt 
(ill!  |.oitlli"     lo    delinc    the    doctrine 
(if  tin-  <  'liun-li   of   Kie.dand   ..n   an\ 
i|iicMion  of  theolo"\  .       ll   '    < 
ho\\e\er,    \\iih    >|iii-tions    of    doc- 
trinal fi.nniil.il-  in  -  i  vices  or  cere- 
monics    |no\idcd    that   the    three 
houses    vote   upon    the    proposals 
.separately.        Net    Climvh    . .; 
land;  Convocation;  Enabling  Bill; 

National    Assembly.       Name 

taken  l>v  the  body  responsible  for 
the  opening  stages  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  subsequently  by 
other  sovereign  bodies  in  France, 

and    elsewhere. 

When  the  States-General  met  at 
Versailles  in  May,  1789,  the  three 
estates,  nobles,  clergy,  and  com- 
mons or  third  estate,  tiers  etat,  sat 
separately.  The  third  estate  in- 
vited the  others  to  join  in  its 
delilierations,  and  on  their  refusal, 
decided  in  June  to  call  themselves 
the  National  Assembly,  claimed 
sovereign  powers,  and  proceeded 
to  act  on  this  assumption.  Having 
drawn  up  a  new  constitution,  which 
Louis  accepted,  the  national  assem- 
bly was  dissolved  Sept.  30,  1791. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 

a  national    assembly  was    chosen 

to  treat  with  Germany  for  peace. 

It  was  elected  under  a  law  of  1849, 

and  its  753  members  met  at  Bor- 

j  deaux,   Feb.    13,   1871.      Like  its 

I  predecessor,    it   was    a   sovereign 

I  body,  and  was  responsible  for  a 

,  constitution,   the    one  at  present 

in    force.       To-day    the    national 

assembly  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Chamber    of    Deputies    and     the 

Senate,  when  they  sit  together  for 

the   election   of   a   president,    the 

revision  of  the  constitution,  or  some 

other  special  purpose. 

In  1918,  after  the  abdication  of 
the  Kaiser,  it  was  decided  to  call 
a  German  national  assembly  to 
decide  the  future  of  the  country. 
The  members  of  this  were  elected 
in  December  by  all  men  and  women 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  it 
met  at  Weimar  early  in  1919.  See 
Constituent  Assembly  ;  France  : 
History;  French  Revolution. 

National  Bank  of  Australasia. 
Banking  company  established  in 
1858  and  registered  as  a  limited 
liability  concern  in  1893.  Its  head 
office  is  in  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
bourne, and  the  London  office  at 
7,  Lothbury,  E.G.  It  has  branches 
throughout  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Western  Australia. 
Its  paid-up  capital  is  £2,000,000. 

National  Convention.  Name 
given  to  the  body  summoned  in 
Aug.,  1792,  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  France.  Its  predecessor,  the 
legislative  assembly  dominated  by 


the  < 'immune  of   I '.i  i  is,  had  SUB- 

|>elideil   the  king.  The  l-lei  lion- 

tool,   pl.-in-  at  once,  749  members 
lieintr  returned,  and  the  convention 

•  I  the  monarchy  ad 
and  Fianee  a  republic.  In  it  lien  - 
party  conflicts  took  place,  and  its 
|icii..d  of  life  covered  the  execution 
of  t  he  kiiiL'  and  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Kventuiilly  it  drew  up  the  con- 
stitution known  as  the  Directory, 
and  on  Oct.  26,  1795,  it  was  dis- 
solved. See  French  Revolution; 
Girondins  ;  Jacobins  ;  Mountain ; 
Robespierre,  etc. 

National  Debt.  Term  used  for 
the  money  owing  by  a  state.  It 
takes  various  forms,  war  loans  and 
consols  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
rentes  in  France,  for  instance, 
and  is  usually  divided  into  per- 
manent and  temporary  or  floating 
debt.  It  does  not  include  money 
borrowed  by  local  authorities  ex- 
cept when  guaranteed  by  the  state. 

From  very  early  days  govern- 
ments have  raised  loans  to  meet 
exceptional  expenditure,  or  in 
anticipation  of  the  receipt  of 
taxation,  but  only  in  modern 
times,  with  the  development  of 
the  credit  system,  have  national 
debts  of  large  amount  and  of  a 
permanent  character  become 
possible.  In  England,  until  the 
reign  of  William  III,  the  kings 
borrowed  money  for  war  or  other 
purposes  from  the  Jews,  the 
goldsmiths,  or  merchants  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  London,  Milan, 
Venice,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  or 
Amsterdam.  These  loans,  however, 
were  of  a  temporary  character,  and 
were  usually  repaid  with  the  assent 
of  Parliament  by  levies  upon  both 
real  and  personal  property. 
Origin  of  Bank  of  England 

In  1694  the  Bank  of  England 
was  formed  to  grant  loans  to  the 
government,  to  manage  the  debt, 
and  to  issue  loans  to  the  public. 
Its  first  action  was  to  grant  a 
permanent  loan  to  the  exchequer 
of  £1,200,000  at  8  p.c.  and  to  issue 
bank  notes  to  the  public  secured 
upon  the  loan.  The  second  step 
was  to  offer  additional  government 
loans  to  the  public,  so  that  during 
the  war  in  Flanders  the  debt  rose 
rapidly,  until  in  1714  it  reached 
nearly  £49,000,000.  At  first  loans 
were  issued  at  rates  of  interest 
varying  with  the  condition  of  the 
money  market. 

This  procedure,  however,  was 
altered  in  the  reign  of  George  II  by 
selling  stock  bearing  a  relatively 
low  nominal  rate  of  interest  at 
whatever  discount  was  necessary, 
and  by  providing  any  additional 
inducement  which  the  circum- 
stances required.  From  time  to 
time  lottery  bonds,  with  sub- 
stantial prizes  attached,  were 


on.  ted  in  order  to  induce  the 
p ill, IK  to  Mill  <  iil,i-  the  neceaury 
fnnd.H.  The  relative  ease  with 
whi<  h  loan*  could  be  railed  con- 
tinued to  bring  about  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  debt  and,  in  spite  of  the 
creation  of  an  annual  sinking 
fund  the  total  rose  to  nearly 
£80,000,000  by  1750,  while  in 
1785,  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  it  reached  £244,000,000, 
and  in  1817,  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  War,  it  had  increased 
to  £858,000,000,  this  amount  being 
mainly  in  3  per  cent,  consols. 
Attempts  at  Redemption 

The  greatness  of  this  debt  was  in 
part  due  to  the  issue  of  loans  at  a 
discount,  the  money  actually  raised 
from  the  issue  of  this  debt  being 
much  less  than  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  loans.  According  to 
McCulloch,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  amounted  to  nearly  two-fifths 
more  than  the  sum  actually 
advanced,  i.e.  the  amount  of  cash 
actually  raised  by  the  issue  of  the 
debt  up  to  the  end  of  1815  was  con- 
siderably less  than  £600,000,000. 
For  example,  in  1815  the  govern- 
ment issued  a  loan  of  £27,000,000, 
the  terms  of  which  were  that  every 
subscriber  of  £100  should  be  en- 
titled to  £174  of  3  p.c.  stock,  and 
£10  of  4  p.c.  stock,  making  the  in- 
terest on  the  loan  £5  12s.  4d. 

The  burdens  left  behind  by  the 
wars  of  the  18th  and  the  early  19th 
centuries  brought  about  a  more 
peaceful  policy.  Until  1876  the 
efforts  to  redeem  debt  consisted 
chiefly  of  applying  to  debt  re- 
demption any  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure,  but  about  1880 
definite  sums  were  charged  to  ex- 
penditure for  sinking  fund  pur- 
poses. Since  then  the  debt  has 
been  redeemed  by  means  of  the  old 
sinking  fund,  i.e.  the  budget  sur- 
pluses, and  the  new  sinking  fund, 
consisting  of  definite  sums  included 
in  the  expenditures  of  each  year. 

The  efforts  to  reduce  debt  were, 
however,  in  some  measure  frus- 
trated by  new  creations  of  debt  in 
connexion  with  small  wars.  Thus, 
the  Kaffir  Wars  and  the  war  with  ' 
China  prevented  any  reduction  of 
the  debt  between  1830  and  1850. 
The  Crimean  War  brought  about 
a  fresh  increase  in  the  debt  from 
£771,000,000  to  £831,000,000,  or 
within  £27,000,000  of  the  sum  it 
had  reached  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon.  After  this  there 
was  a  long  period  of  comparative 
peace,  and  the  debt  was  reduced  to 
£635,000,000  by  1899,  the  amount 
redeemed  having  been  nearly 
£200,000,000  in  less  than  45  years. 

This  redemption  of  debt  brought 
about  a  steady  and  persistent  rise 
in  the  price  of  3  p.c.  consols,  and 
whereas  during  the  Napoleonic 
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War  the  price  touched  45,  about 
1886  it  rose  to  overpar,  and  in  1888 
it  became  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  conversion  of  the  debt,  first  into 
2f  p.c.  consols,  and  subsequently, 
in  1903,  into  2£  p.c.  consols.  The 
S.  African  War,  which  began  in 
1899,  caused  the  issue  of  nearly 
£150,000,000  of  fresh  debt,  and 
the  total  debt  in  1903  rose  to 
£798,000,000.  Upon  the  close  of  the 
war  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt 
became  still  more  strenuous,  and 
by  March,  1914,  the  total  had  been 
brought  again  to  £706,000,000. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914,  the  national 
debt  of  a  little  over  £700,000,000 
was  £152,000,000  less  than  its  total 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Napoleon. 

The  Great  War  fundamentally 
affected  the  country's  credit.  The 
amount  of  debt  created  in  five 
years  amounted  to  £7,165,000,000, 
and  the  total  debt  at  the  end  of 
March,  1920,  was  £7,881,893,000, 
after  allowing  for  the  conversion  of 
£228,000,000  of  consols,  and  other 
obligations  bearing  low  interest, 
into  debt  carrying  a  high  rate  of 
interest  and  of  smaller  nominal 
amount.  In  1920  the  sale  of  war 
stores  and  other  special  income 
enabled  a  substantial  sum  to  be 
redeemed,  and  at  the  end  of  March, 
1921,  the  total  debt  had  been 
reduced  to  £7,644,000,000.  In  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1922,  the 
debt  charge  was  estimated  to 
reach  £345,000,000,  against  a  debt 
charge  prior  to  the  war  of  only 
£24,500,000. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  exist- 
ing debt  is  what  is  termed  floating 
debt,  that  is,  debt  which  matures 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  offering  to  convert 
a  large  part  of  the  floating  debt  into 
long  term  bonds,  at  prices  which 
gave  total  rates  of  interest  ranging 
from  £5  12s.  to  £5  14s.  p.c.  over  a 
period  of  forty  years.  The  Bank  of ' 
England  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  issue  of  the  whole  of  the 
Great  War  loans,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
viding the  government  with  tem- 
porary loans.  '")  v 

In  Jan.,  1923,  the  British  govern- 
ment accepted  the  terms  for  repay- 
ment of  its  debt  to  U.S.A.  The 
total  debt  was  £856,000,000,  plus 
interest  unpaid  for  2J  years,  mak- 
ing approximately  £900,000,000. 
The  interest  is  at  3  p.c.  for  ten 
years,  then  3£  p.c.  The  total 
annual  payment  by  Britain  is  ap- 
proximately £31,500,000  for  10 
years,  then  £36,000,000  for  another 
52  years.  See  Consols  ;  Sinking 
JS'and  ;  Treasury  Bill ;  War  Loans. 

Sir  George  Paish 
Bibliography.    Collection  of  Valu- 
able  Tracts  on  the  National  Debt 
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Internal  Debt : 
Funded  Debt  (Consols  and  other  Pre-war  Debt) 
Terminable  Annuities 
3i  p.c.  War  Loan,  1925-8  . . 
4J  p.c.        „  1925-45 

6  p.c.  1929-47 

4  p.c.  „  1929-42 

4  p.c.  Funding  Loan,  1960-90 

4  p.c.  Victory  Bonds 

6  p.c.  National  War  Bonds,  1922  (Oct.  1) 

5  p.c.  „  1924  (Oct.  1) 


5  p.c. 

4  p.o. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.o. 
5  p.c. 

4  p.o. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.o. 

4  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.o. 
4  p.c. 


1927  (Oct.  1) 

1927  (Oct.  1) 
1923  (April  1) 
1925  (April  1) 

1928  (April  1) 
1928  (April  1) 

1923  (Sept.  1) 
1925  (Sept.  1) 
1928  (Sept.  1) 

1928  (Sept.  1) 

1924  (Feb.  1) 

1929  (Feb.  1) 
1929  (Feb.  1) 


T  ±>.\J*  .,  ,          J.V&V  \i'vu.  A/  Vf*Uw)U\m 

Exchequer  Bonds.  1920,  1921, 1922,  1925. 1930    319,107,000 

War  Savings  Certificates .     275,081,000 

Straits  Settlements  Loan  (repayable  in  sterling)       1,375,000 

Treasury  Bills      

Ways  and  Means  Advances        

6.556,316,000 
External  Debt  (at  par) 1,278,714,000 


314,952,000 

19,314,000 

62,745,000 

13,007,000 

1,977,109,000 

64,143,000 

409,100,000 

359,500,000 


National 

Democratic 
Party.  British 
political  party 


212,000,000 
101,700,000 
212,700,000 

11,900,000 
149,300,000 

48,000,000 
153,800,000 


237,700,000 
26,200,000 
26,950,000 
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vanced  o  p  i  n- 
ions.  It  origin- 
a  t  e  d  in  a 
Socialist  organ- 
ization which, 
in  1915,  sup- 
ported the 
vigorous  p  r  o- 
secution  of  the 
Great  War. 
This  became,  in 
1916,  the  Brit- 
ish Workers' 
League,  and 
later  took  its 
present  name. 


"204,887,000 


Total  Dead  Weight  Debt 


. .  7,835,030,000 


Capital  raised  under  special  Acts  for  the  Interest 
on  and  repayment  of  which  provision  is  made  by 
annuities  charged  on  Votes  or  otherwise  outside 
the  general  debt  service  


Total  Debt       

and  Sinking  Fund,  J.  R.  M'Cul- 
loch,  1587;  Public  Finance,  C.  F. 
Bastable,  3rd  ed.  1903  ;  Science  of 
Finance,  H.  C.  Adams,  1909 ;  British 
National  Finance,  J.  W.  Root,  1909  ; 
National  and  Local  Finance,  J.  W. 
Grice,  1910. 


election  of  1918 
the  party  put 
forward  27  can- 
didates,  ten  of 
whom  were 
returned  to  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, where 
they  elected 
..7,881,893,000  their  own  chair" 

as  a  separate  group.  The  party  has 
an  organization  with  headquarters 
at  Sicilian  House,  Southampton 
Row,  London,  and  runs  a  weekly 
paper,  The  British  Citizen  and 
Empire  Worker. 


46,863,000 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  &  ITS  CONTROL 

Sir  George  Paish,  formerly  Editor  of  The  Statist 
Following  the  article  on  National  Debt,  this  article  sketches  the 
development  of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
items  of  revenue,  e.g.  Customs,  Death  Duties,  Excise,  Income  Tax, 
are  the  subjects  of  separate  articles.  See  also  Budget  ;  Civil 
List;  Taxation;  Wealth 


In  the  United  Kingdom  we  un- 
derstand by  national  finance  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
state  as  a  whole,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  used  here.  In  a  wider  sense 
it  may  be  defined  as  the  collective 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  all  the 
people  in  the  country,  and  in  any 
case  the  relation  of  this  factor  to 
the  former  one  cannot  be  ignored. 
As  generally  used  it  excludes  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
various  local  authorities. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view 
national  finance  is  the  financial 
system  of  the  English  nation,  to 
which  was  added  after  1707  that  of 
Scotland,  and  after  1800  that  of 
Ireland.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  enabled  the 
British  people  to  obtain  self-govern- 
ment through  their  control  of 
expenditure,  and  still  more  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  assisted  a 
small  and  poor  nation  to  become 
great  and  wealthy. 


Until  1740  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  did  not  number 
6,000,000,  the  total  national  in- 
come being  only  £60,000,000.  For 
that  time  the  foreign  trade  was  not 
inconsiderable,  but  the  exports  of 
British  goods  were  only  £12,000,000 
per  annum  and  the  imports 
£8,000,000  per  annum.  The  total 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  no  more 
than  £500,000,000.  The  industrial 
revolution  brought  with  it  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country.-  The  nation's  total  in- 
come reached,  in  1850,  nearly 
£650,000,000,  and  the  nation's 
wealth  amounted,  in  1850,  to  about 
£5,000,000,000.  This  immense 
growth  in  income  and  in  wealth 
enabled  the  Government  to  in- 
crease its  revenue  and  its  expen- 
diture during  the  same  period  from 
£5,000,000  to  over  £50,000,000. 

Great  as  had  been  the  increase  in 
income,  in  wealth,  and  in  commerce 
in  the  century  between  1750  and 
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1850,  that  expansion  was  small  in 
rompan-..n  with  the  subsequent 
jji-oMth.  Within  Iww  than:tn  s.  an 
(mm  tlir  fining*'  in  thr  ii, ill. .11  -- 

lisral    pohry    ill    tin-    forties    it8   OX- 

purt.s   '.'it  u    I i    £60,000,000   to 

...Mi.iMN).-  IViur  t..  l!i. 
War  the  naii.'ual  inroine  was  com- 
puled  t..  I.,'  al.oiit  IL',400,000,000. 
'I'hc  national  Mealth  was  plared  at 
some  E16,000,000,000,  the  annual 
export  "t  liritish  produce  was 
l.yj:..<  (00,000,  and  the  imports 
rearhrd  a  total  of  £709,000,000. 

Tin?  effect  of  this  immense  ex- 
pansion in  in. mne,  in  wealth,  in 
production,  and  in  commerce  upon 
tin-  <  ;»si mment's  income  and  ex- 
]x'ii<liturr  was  naturally  very  great. 
While  in  the  17th  century  the 
kind's  (liHirulty  in  balancing  a 
budget  of  only  £1,000,000  led  to 
his  downfall,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  rot  an  easy 
matter  to  make  the  revenue  balance 
the  expenditure  at  £5,000,000,  in 
1850  it  was  found  possible  to  raise 
a  revenue  of  £52,000,000  and  to  re- 
duce taxation,  while  in  1913-14 
t  hrrr  was  no  difficulty  in  providing 
the  (iovernment  with  a  revenue 
amounting  to  the  then  huge  sum 
of  £198,000,000. 

Growth  of  the  National  Income 
In  considering  the  national  in- 
come, account  must  be  had  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  to  share  in  it.  The  growth 
of  income  has,  however,  been  much 
greater  than  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  average  income  of  the 
British  people  prior  to  the  war  was 
over  £50  per  head,  in  comparison 
with  only  about  £10  per  head,  with 
a  very  small  population,  less  than 
two  centuries  before. 

The  expansion  in  British  income 
from  less  than  £400,000,000  a  year 
at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
to  £2,400,000,000  in  191$  came  in 
large  measure  from  the  immense 
expansion  in  world  income,  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  inven- 
tions of  steam  and  of  machinery  in 
general  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th,  and  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
19th  century.  It  also  came  from 
the  creation  in  Great  Britain  of  a 
free  market  for  the  goods  of  the 
world,  which  helped  greatly  to 
stimulate  production  by  the  know- 
ledge that  producers  of  every 
country  had  an  equal  chance  of  dis- 
posing of  their  produce.  It  came, 
too,  from  the  great  amount  of 
capital  which  the  British  people 
supplied  to  every  nation  that 
offered  the  requisite  security,  and 
from  the  consequent  improvement 
in  means  of  communication. 

But  great  as  was  the  influence  of 
British  finance  up  to  1914,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  all  its  previous 
attainments  were  surpassed  during 
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supplies  of  money  for  the  mainten- 
an. .-  of  ita  own  fighting  forces,  and 
<••  ,-upply  its  allies  with  the  sinews 

of    war. 

In-  the  Napoleonic  ware  the 
Government's  expenditure  gradu- 
ally rose  from  about  £22,000,000  a 
year  to  £132,000,000,  whirh  was 
equal  to  the  disbursements  of  only 
a  fortnight  during  the  period  of 
maximum  expenditure  in  the  Great 
War.  In  the  financial  year  1913-14 
the  Government's  expenditure  was 
£197,492,000,  from  which  it  row- 
in  1914-15  to  £560,000,000,  the 
sum  expended  upon  war  in  the 
period  from  August,  1914,  to  the 
end  of  March,  1915,  amounting  to 
£357,000,000.  In  the  following 
year,  1915-16,  the  total  expendi- 
ture rose  to  £l,559,000,000,of  which 
£1,400,000,000  was  for  war.  These 
great  sums  were  again  exceeded  in 
1916-17,  when  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  £2,198,000,000,  of  which 
£1,973,000,000  was  for  war.  In 
1917-18  the  total  expenditure 
reached  £2,696,000,000,  of  which 
£2,402,000,000  was  for  war. 

The  war  ended  in  November, 
1918  ;  nevertheless  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,1919,the  total  sum 
expended  reached  £2,579,000,000, 
of  which  £2,198,000,000  was  for 
war.  Nor  did  the  warlike  outlays 
cease  even  then,  for  in  the  following 
year  the  Government's  total  expen- 
diture was  £1,666,000,000,  while 
in  1920-21  it  was  £1,195,000,000. 
Including  the  military  and 
naval  outlays  made  in  1920-21, 
the  direct  cost  of  the  war  was 
about  £10,000,000,000  sterling, 
but,  including  interest  on  money 
borrowed,  the  cost  was 
about  £11,000,000,000.  Of  this 
£4,000,000,000  was  raised  by  taxa- 
tion and  £7,000,000,000  by  loan. 

Loans  by  Great  Britain 
These  vast  sums  included  the 
loans  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  other  entente  nations. 
Altogether  Great  Britain  supplied 
her  allies  and  dominions  with . 
loans  to  a  total  of  £1,947,600.000, 
of  which  £557,000,000  waa  lent  to 
France,  £561,400,000  to  Russia, 
£476,800,000  to  Italy,  £193,400,000 
to  Belgium,  and  £144,000,000  to 
the  British  Dominions.  The  task 
with  which,  in  1921,  the  British 
nation  waa  faced  of  readjusting  its 
finances,  paying  off  its  debt,  over- 
coming the  financial  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  war,  and 
recovering  its  prosperity,  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  estimated 
Governmental  expenditure  of 
£1,040,000,000  sterling  for  1921-22 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  nation  to 
maintain  permanently. 


To  turn  to  the  method*  by  whirh 
th<-  n.it ioiiitl  revenue  has  been 
raised,  it  may  be  raid  at  first  that 
until  tho  revolution  of  16HH  them 
was  no  practical  dintim-tiun  be- 
tween the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  sovereign  and  that  of 
the  state.  The  king  had  an  income 
as  a  landholder,  greater  in  degree 
but  not  different  in  kind  from  those 
of  his  great  barons,  and  as  time 
went  on  this  was  increased  by  the 
produce  of  taxes  voted  to  him  by 
Parliament  and  money  obtained  in 
other  ways.  From  this  general  fund 
tho  sovereign  discharged  all  the 
expenses  of  the  state.  In  early 
days  the  chief  of  these  was  the 
support  of  his  household,  the 
officials  of  which  were  the  min- 
isters who  governed  the  country. 
Later,  as  the  feudal  system  dis- 
appeared, he  paid  the  soldiers  and 
maintained  arsenals  and  ships. 

Items  in  the  Revenue 
The  first  item  in  the  royal 
revenue  was  the  income  from  the 
crown  lands,  which,  in  addition  to 
rent  proper,  included  the  feudal 
dues.  Next  came  a  land  tax, 
whether  called  Danegeld,  or  scu- 
tage,  or  by  some  other  name, 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  was 
granted  to  the  sovereign  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 
Further  money  came  from  the 
profits  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  sale  of  privileges  of  various 
kinds,  e.g.  charters  to  towns.  In 
the  13th  century,  with  the  growth 
of  international  trade,  Edward  I 
consolidated  the  customs  duties, 
the  ancient  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  a  share  of  merchandise  entering 
the  country.  Mainly  concerned 
with  wool  and  wine,  these  duties, 
at  first  paid  in  kind,  were  soon  ren- 
dered in  money. 

Other  taxes  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  were  the  poll  tax,  which 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  rising 
of  1381,  and  the  hearth  money.  To 
bring  personal  property  into  the 
net,  a  new  tax  was  devised  in  the 
12th  century,  and  this,  at  first 
known  as  tallage  and  collected 
only  from  those  who  lived  on  the 
royal  domain,  became  the  tenth 
and  fifteenth,  a  more  general  tax 
frequent  in  the  14th  century. 
Theoretically  it  was  a  tenth  of  the 
incomes  of  persons  living  in  towns 
and  a  fifteenth  of  the  incomes  of 
persons  living  outside  towns,  but 
in  practice  after  a  time  it  became 
fixed  at  £39,000,  this  sum  or  mul- 
tiples of  this  sum  being  raised  by  a 
levy  on  the  towns  and  counties. 

The  thrifty  Tudors  imposed  few 
new  burdens  on  the  country.  They 
collected  the  rents,  feudal  dues,  and 
duties  on  imports.and  at  times  ask- 
ed Parliament  for  so  many  tenths 
and  fifteenths.  Other  grants  made  to 
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them  were  known  as  subsidies,  and 
these  gradually  replaced  the  tenths 
and  fifteenths.  A  subsidy,  similar 
in  its  incidence  to  a  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth, produced  about  £80,000. 
In  addition,  Elizabeth  raised  money 
by  selling  monopolies. 

The  question  of  finance  played 
an  important  part  in  bringing  on 
the    struggle    between    king    and 
Parliament.    James  I  revived  the 
almost    obsolete    aid    of    feudal 
times,  and  involved  himself  in  a 
serious  quarrel  with  some  of  his 
subjects  by  his  efforts  to  increase 
the  rates  of  the  customs  duties  by 
the   exercise    of    his    prerogative. 
Consequently,  when  Charles  I  be- 
came king,  the  chief  of  these  duties, 
tonnage   and   poundage,   as   they 
were  called,  were  only  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  new  king  for  one 
year,  not,  as  to  his  predecessors,  for 
life.    Then  followed  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional or  unwise  attempts 
to  raise  money,  and  the  Civil  War. 
Another  step  towards  the  modern 
system  was  taken  in  1660.   Charles 
II  surrendered  the  right  of  pur- 
veyance and  'the  feudal  dues  in 
return  for  the  grant,  estimated  at 
£100,000  a  year,  of  an  excise  duty 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  The  idea 
of  the  excise  had  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  parliament- 
ary leaders  to  provide  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  Civil  War.    It  was 
estimated  that  Charles  II  enjoyed 
from  all  sources  an  income  of  about 
£1,200,000  a  year.     The  customs 
duties  produced  about  half  that 
sum,  and  like  his  two  predecessors 
he  had  a  revenue  from  Scotland, 
but  that  meant  also  a  correspond- 
ing source  of  expense.    In  1663  he 
obtained  the  revenue  of  the  post 
office.  During  his  reign  a  beginning 
was  made  with  stamp  duties  and 
licences  of  various  kinds. 
Changes  after  1688 
When  William  and  Mary  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1688,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  their  per- 
sonal expenditure  from  that  of  the 
state  proper,  but  it  did  not  go  very 
far.    The  hereditary  revenues  and 
the  excise,  estimated  to  produce 
£700,000  a  year,  were  set  aside  for 
the    expenditure    of    the    crown, 
which    included    the    salaries    of 
judges  and  civil  servants.     From 
the  other  revenues  Parliament  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
army  and  navy.   During  this  reign 
the    Tudor    subsidy,    which    had 
become  the  assessment,  was  turned 
into  a  land  tax,  and  borrowing  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  national 
finance.     In  the  18th  century  in- 
creasing expenditure  was  met  by 
extending  the  area  of  the  excise 
duties,  soap,  paper,  glass,  and  salt 
being  among  the  articles  added, 
while  the  rates  of  duty  were  raised. 


A  like  process,  but  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  was  carried  out  with 
the  customs  duties,  while  stamps 
and  licences  did  not  escape  increase 
In  1760,  when  George  III  became 
king,  a  new  arrangement  was  made. 
He  received,  not  the  produce  of 
certain  taxes,  but  a  guaranteed 
sum  of  £800,000  a  year.  He  had 
other  sources  of  income,  and  he 
paid  out  salaries  very  much  as 
William  III  had  done.  In  1782  the 
civil  list,  i.e.  the  income  granted  to 
the  sovereign,  was  further  regu- 
lated;  in  1787  the  consolidated 
fund  was  established.  The  tendency 
of  these  changes  was  to  reduce  the 
charges  on  the  civil  list,  and  this 
process,  carried  further  on  the 
accessions  of  George  IV  and  William 
IV,  was  completed  on  that  of 
Victoria. 

The  Work  of  Pitt 

The  reign  of  George  III,  how- 
ever, saw  greater  changes  than 
these.  The  industrial  revolution 
made  it  possible,  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars  made  it  necessary,  to  raise  far 
larger  sums  of  money  than  had 
hitherto  been  thought  possible. 
One  instrument  for  this  was  the 
income  tax  imposed  by  Pitt  in 
1799.  It  disappeared  in  1815,  but 
was  reimposed  in  1842,  since  when 
it  has  been  increasingly  used  to 
provide  the  state  with  funds. 

As  a  finance  minister,  however, 
Pitt's  name  is  rather  associated 
with  the  simplification  of  the 
customs  duties.  The  reduction  in 
their  number  was  left  to  Peel,  who 
removed  some  1,100  separate  duties 
from  the  tariff.  The  death  duties, 
now  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  national  revenue,  may  also  be 
attributed  to  Pitt.  In  1796  he  in- 
troduced the  legacy  duty  on  per- 
sonal property.  In  1853  it  was 
extended  to  cover  real  property, 
and  other  changes  were  soon  made, 
but  the  modern  duties  date  in 
principle  from  1894,  when  a  gradu- 
ated scale  was  introduced. 

Bibliography.  Finance  and  Poli- 
tics, S.  Buxton,  1888  ;  History  of 
Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England, 
4  vols.,  S.  Dowell,  2nd  ed.  1888  ; 
Public  Finance,  C.  F.  Bastable,  3rd 
ed.  1903  ;  Elements  of  the  Fiscal 
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National  Gallery.  Term  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  statuary  belonging  to  a 
nation,  and  maintained  and  added 
to  by  public  funds  administered  by 
the  government.  One  of  the  first 
of  such  galleries  was  founded  by 
Napoleon  I  when  he  converted 
the  Louvre  into  a  national  museum, 
and  deposited  in  it  a  collection  of 
works  of  art  from  the  treasure- 
houses  of  Europe.  Many  Euro- 
pean galleries  were  originally  the 
private  collections  of  sovereigns. 

The  National  Gallery. in  London 
was  begun  by  the  purchase  by  the 
British  government  of  the  Anger- 
stein  collection  of  pictures  in  1824. 
It  was  notably  extended  by  the 
purchase,  in  1871,  of  the  Peel  Col- 
lection, and  later  purchases  and 
gifts  have  made  it  one  of  the 
most  representative  collections  hi 
Europe.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
according  to  schools  of  painting, 
and  the  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  examples  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt  being  represented 
throughout  their  career,  while 
there  are  numerous  and  character- 
istic specimens  of  the  work  of 
Teniers,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Frans  Hals, 
Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  and  Cuyp. 
The  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Um- 
brian  schools  are  represented  al- 
most equally  well,  among  the  gems 
of  the  collection  being  masterpieces 
by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli, 
and  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Tintor- 
etto, and  Paul  Veronese,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  Perugino,  and  Raphael. 
Among  the  Spaniards  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  and  Goya,  and  among 
the  Frenchmen  Claude  and  Poussin 
are  magnificently  represented. 
The  British  school  is  displayed 
from  its  beginnings,  the  collection 
of  Turners  being 
especially  fine. 
The  existing 
gallery  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  was 
completed  and 
opened  in  1838, 
and  reopened  after 
enlargement  in 
1861.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  trustees, 
and  a  director. 
See  Art ;  Hermit- 
age ;  London,  Lou- 
vre ;  Painting; 
Tate  Gallery. 
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National  Guard.   ni-.Min-:iti"ii 

fur   IKPIMC   defence.        It 

comes  Into  Ming  during  a  period  of 
r'raner   famished  a  con- 

s|iirll«HlM  example,   when  :i  national 

L'uanl  u.i-  legalised  by  the  National 
Assembh  in  1791.  Dissolved  in 

:i.l   rexhed   ill    IS.'il).   it.  fought 

in  tin-  I'Yanco  Prussian  War  and 
was  disbanded  in  1872.  Italy  and 
Greece  have  had  a  national  guard 
at  various  periods. 

In  Great  Britain  the  volunteers 
rai.-i-d  t"  icpel  Napoleon's  threat- 
ened inva-ion  \\i-n-  a  national 
L'uanl  in  all  but  name,  as  were 
virtually  tlio  later  volunteers.  The 
latter,  when  they  became  terri- 
torials, were  more  allied  to  the 
regular  army,  though  the  adminis- 
t  rat  ion  and  organization  were  on  a 
county  civilian  basis. 

During  the  Great  War  the  special 
constables  and  volunteers,  the 
latter  men  over  military  age  or  unfit 
for  active  service,  constituted  a 
sort  of  national  guard.  One  volun- 
teer unit  actually  assumed  the 
name,  the  City  of  London  National 
(Juard  Volunteer  Corps,  formed  in 
Dec.,  4914.  The  body  of  volunteers, 
who  met  sailors  and  soldiers  who 
arrived  at  the  stations  in  London  on 
furlough,  and  rendered  other  useful 
services,  were  called  generally  the 
National  Guard.  The  body  of  loyal 
citizens  known  officially  as  the 
I'efence  Force  raised  during  the 
strike  menace,  April,  1921,  was  a 
national  guard.  In  the  U.S.A.  there 
are  national  guard  units  of  the 
militia  in  most  of  the  states  See 
Armlet ;  consult  also  The  National 
Guard  in  the  Great  War,  1914-18, 
A.  E.  M.  Foster,  1920. 

Nationalisation.  Term  used 
for  the  taking  over  and  manage- 
ment by  the  state  or  nation  of  any- 
thing of  public  utility,  such  as  land, 
mines,  railways,  shipping,  etc.  In 
times  of  revolution,  as  in  France  in 
1789-90,  and  in  Russia  in  1918, 
this  is  done  wholesale,  but  the  term 
usually  implies  a  less  violent 
change,  a  fair  price  being  paid  for 
the  property  acquired.  Thus  the 
Krin-li  G.P.O.,  with  its  allied  tele- 
graph and  telephone  services,  has 
been  nationalised,  as  have  the  rly. 
systems  of  Australia,  India,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  in  part  that  of 
Canada.  In  Great  Britain  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  has  been 
agitated,  for,  as  has  that  of  rlys. 
and  shipping.  The  miners'  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Sankey  commis- 
sion on  the  coal  industry,  1919, 
recommended  nationalisation,  and 
the  strikes  of  1920-21  were  in 
reality  directed  towards  that  end 
See  Land ;  Socialism. 

Nationalists.  Name  given  to 
any  political  party  that  seeks  for  a 
country,  which  is  part  of  a  large 


unit,  some  national  object,  whether 
independence  or  home  rule.  An 
example  is  the  nationalist  party 
in  Egypt,  but  the  one  to  which  the 
t. -i  in  is  generally  applied  is  Irish. 
This  appeared  in  an  organized  form 
about  1870  under  the  leadership  of 
Isaac  Butt,  and  was  strong  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  after 
the  general  election  of  1874,  becom- 
ing still  more  so  under  the  direction 
of  C.  S.  Parnell.  Its  main  object 
was  to  secure  home  rule  for  Ireland. 
With  about  80  members  it  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  British 
politics,  especially  when,  as  in 
1892-95,  tne  two  main  parties 
therein  were  fairly  evenly  balanced. 
Split  after  ParnelFs  appearance  in 
the  divorce  court  in  1890,  the  party 
was  reunited  under  J.  E.  Redmond, 
but  it  almost  disappeared  at  the 
election  of  1918,  its  place  being 
taken  by  Sinn  Fein.  See  Home 
Rule  ;  Ireland  ;  Parnell,  C.  S.  ; 
Sinn  Fein. 

Nationality.  Generally,  the  sum 
of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  groups  of  persons  which 
arise  from  divergences  of  cultural 
tradition  and  language.  Such  a 
group  is  called  a  nation,  and  should 
be  distinguished  from  a  group 
living  under  the  same  government, 
which  is  usually  called  a  state.  The 
boundaries  between  nationalities, 
even  when  geographically  separate, 
do  not  always  correspond  with  the 
frontiers  of  states  ;  and  nationality 
therefore  sometimes  becomes  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  government, 
as  in  Egypt  and  Ireland,  and  in 
Bohemia  before  the  Great  War. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  state  in- 
cludes many  nationalities  without 
any  difficulty,  e.g.  Switzerland. 

There  is  no  clear  demarcation 
between  the  characteristics  of  a 
small  local  group  and  the  more 
important  and  permanent  char- 
acteristics of  a  nationality,  as  there 
is  no  clear  difference  between  a  dia- 
lect and  a  language  ;  but  in  general 
a  nationality  involves  a  traditional 
outlook  on  life,  traditional  quasi- 
religious  ideals,  and  a  fully  devel- 
oped mode  of  expression  in  a 
language  with  a  literature.  Nearly 
always  nationality  is  connected 
with  some  country  or  district,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
the  connexion  is  one  of  memory. 

From  the  sense  of  nationality 
arises  the  political  enthusiasm 
called  nationalism.  This  arises 
either  from  oppression  or  from  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  group.  Thus  the  nationality 
of  the  Italians  in  1860  was  felt  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Italy ;  but  after  the  vic- 
tory had  been  won  against  Austria, 
the  oppressed  group  developed  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  importance. 


Nationality  may  be,  or  may  be 
made  to  serve  as,  the  basU  of  a 
distinct  form  of  government ;  but 
it  may  in  certain  canes  be  well 
developed  within  the  same  state  to- 
Aether  with  other  nationalities. 
Of  the  formative  elements  in 
nationality  the  most  important  is 
tradition  ;  by  which  is  meant  an 
inherited  admiration  for  certain 
types  of  character  and  certain  kinds 
of  life.  Thus,  in  one  nationality 
wit  and  skill  in  living  are  admired, 
in  another  sturdy  commonsense 
and  simplicity  of  customs.  In 
almost  all  nationalities  there  are 
quasi-mythical  national  heroes  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the 
embodiment  of  the  national  ideal ; 
and  in  every  nationality  its  history 
is  believed  to  be  a  record  of  success 
and  progress  of  its  own  excellence. 
These  beliefs,  although  insuffi- 
ciently based  on  evidence,  are  not 
necessarily  pernicious ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  actual  scientific 
facts  as  to  descent,  language,  and 
moral  or  religious  tradition  will 
probably  weaken  the  control  of 
the  idea  of  nationality  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  fact  of  national 
distinctions  will  then  no  longer 
lead  to  unwarrantable  dissensions 
between  those  who  speak  different 
languages.  See  Ethnology  ;  Lan- 
guage. C.  Delisle  Barns 

Bibliography.  Morality  of  Nations, 
C.  Delisle  Burns,  1915  ;  Nationality 
and  Government,  A.  E.  Zimmern, 
1918;  Nationality  and  its  Problems, 
S.  Herbert,  1920. 

National  Kitchen.  Food  organ- 
ization established  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  Great  War.  In  June, 
1918,  the  food  controller  issued  an 
order  empowering  local  authorities 
to  establish  and  maintain  national 
kitchens,  with  distributing  centres, 
to  supply  meals  and  foodstuffs  at 
moderate  rates.  When  a  local 
scheme  for  a  kitchen  was  approved 
by  the  food  ministry,  the  treasury 
paid  the  local  authority  25  p.c.  of 
the  cost  of  equipment,  and  lent  it  a 
further  50  p.c.  These  national 
kitchens  were  conducted  on  busi- 
ness lines.  See  Food  Control; 
Municipal  Kitchen. 

National  Liberal.  Name  of  an 
influential  political  party  in  Ger- 
many between  1866  and  1918.  It 
arose  out  of  the  liberal  tendencies 
that  showed  themselves  in  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  was  national,  because  it 
advocated  union  between  N.  and 
S.  Germany.  That  was  effected  in 
1871,  and  the  party  helped  Bis- 
marck to  carry  out  the  reforms 
that  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
new  empire  and  supported  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  R.C.  Church. 
They  broke  with  him,  however, 
about  1878  over  his  experiments  in 
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state  socialism  and  protection,  and 
their  influence  then  began  to  de- 
cline. In  1914  they  had  47  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  but  only  secured 
22  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
1919.  See  Germany  ;  Liberalism. 
National  Liberal  Club.  Lon- 
don political  club.  It  was  formed, 
Nov.  16,  1882,  with  W.  E.  Glad- 


National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  London.  Interior 
of  the  dining-room 

stone  as  president,  to  further  the 
interests  of  Liberalism,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  central  club  in  London  for 
Liberals  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Among  its  objects  was  "  to  found, 
in  connexion  with  the  club,  a 
political  and  historical  library,  to 
be  called  the  Gladstone  Library,  as 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  has  rendered  to  his 
country."  The  inaugural  banquet, 
at  which  2,000  members  were 
present,  was  held  on  May  2,  1883. 
The  club-house  is  in  Whitehall 
Place,  overlooking  the  Thames 
embankment ;  its  foundation  stone 
was  laid  Nov.  4,  1884,  the  premises 
were  opened  June  20,  1887,  and 
the  fine  Gladstone  Library,  May 
2,  1888. 

In  1916-20,  when  the  club  was 
taken  over  by  the  war  office,  mem- 
bers were  housed  in  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel.  There  are 
about  200  bedrooms  for  use  of 
members,  several  dining-rooms,  a 
large  smoking-room,  billiard-room, 
conference-rooms,  etc.  The  mem- 
bership is  about  5,000,  and  while 
having  no  official  status  in  the 
Liberal  party  organization,  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  its  unofficial 
headquarters.  See  Liberal ;  Liberal 
Federation,  National. 

National  Party.  British  politi- 
cal organization.  It  was  formed  in 
Aug.,  1917,  by  a  group  of  Unionists 
who  severed  their  connexion  with 
the  official  Unionist  party.  Its 
objects  were  to  secure  a  national 
as  against  a  class,  sectional,  or  sec- 
tarian policy,  to  promote  class 
unity  and  confidence  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  and  the 
unity  of  the  empire  in  council  and 


defence.  Its  inaugural  meeting 
was  held  in  London  on  Oct.  25 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Beresford,  and  among  its  leading 
supporters  were  Lord  Montagu  of 
Beaulieu  and  Brigadier-Gen.  Page 
Croft,  M.P.  In  April,  1921,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  National 
Constitutional  Association. 

National  Phy- 
sical      Labora- 
tory. Laboratory 
for  research  work 
founded    in   1901 
at  Bushey  House, 
Teddington,  Eng- 
'and.      It    was 
founded       as      a 
public   institution 
for    standardising 
and  verifying  in- 
struments, testing 
materials,  and  de- 
termining   physi- 
cal   constants. 
Under  the  control 
of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  its  foun- 
dation, its  control  was  divided  from 
April,  1918,  between  the  society  and 
the  department  of   scientific   and 
industrial  research.  The  laboratory 
is  divided  into  eight  sections,  deal- 
ing with  physics,  electricity,  engin- 
eering, aerodynamics,  metallurgy, 
etc.      There  are   two   large   wind 
tunnel  s  for  testing  aeroplane  models, 
wings,  etc.,  and  also  a  large  ex- 
perimental  tank  for  testing  ship 
models.  The  laboratory  has  become 
in  a  few  years,  under  the  director- 
ship first  of  Sir  Richard  Glazebrook, 
F.R.S.,  and  secondly  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Petavel,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  foremost 
research  laboratories  in  the  world. 
National    Portrait    Gallery. 
Building    in    St.    Martin's    Place, 
London,  W.C.     It  contains  about 
2,000    paintings,    sculptures,    and 
drawings  of  men  and  women  who 
have  figured  with  distinction  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  portrait  of  any  living  person, 
except  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
and  of  his  or  her  consort,  is  ad- 
mitted, and  no  modern  copy  of  an 


National  Portrait  Gallery,  St.  Martin's  Place,  London 


original  portrait.  The  gallery  was 
founded  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
June  6,  1856.  Opened  at  29,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  1859, 
the  collection  was  housed  at  S. 
Kensington,  1869-85;  at  Bethnal 
Green  Museum,  1885-95. 

The  existing  structure,  built 
1890-95  in  Italian  style  from  de- 
signs by  Ewan  Christian,  was 
opened  April  4,  1896,  at  a  cost  of 
£96,000,  of  which  William  Henry 
Alexander,  of  Shipton,  Andover, 
Hants,  contributed  £80,000  and 
the  government  £16,000  and  the 
site.  The  directors  have  included 
Sir  G.  Scharf,  Lionel  Cust,  C.  J. 
Holmes,  and  J.  D.  Milner.  The 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  built  in 
14th  century  Gothic  style  from 
designs  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson, 
was  opened  in  1889.  The  building 
cost  over  £60,000,  and  was  the 
gift  to  the  nation  of  John  R. 
Findlay  (1824-98),  proprietor  of 
The  Scotsman. 

NationalProvincial  and  Union 
Bank  of  England.  English  bank- 
ing company.  It  dates  from  1918, 
being  an  amalgamation  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  London  and  Smith's, 
each  of  which  was  in  its  turn  an 
amalgamation.  In  1919  the  union 
took  over  the  Sheffield  Banking 
Co.,  and  between  1918-20  it  ac- 
quired four  other  English  banks, 
in  addition  to  the  business  of 
Coutts  &  Co.  taken  over  in  1919. 
It  has  a  half -share  in  Lloyds  and 
the  National  Provincial  Foreign 
Bank.  It  has  960  branches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  its  head  office  be- 
ing at  15,  Bishopsgate,  London, 
E.G.,  where  in  1921  a  memorial 
was  unveiled  to  440  members  of 
the  staff  who  fell  in  the  Great  War. 
Its  paid-up  capital  is  £9,300,000. 

National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England.  English  banking  com- 
pany. It  was  established  in  1833 
and  registered  as  a  limited  com- 
pany in  1880.  In  1918,  having  just 
taken  over  the  Bradford  District 
Bank,  it  united  with  the  Union 
Bank  of  London 
and  Smith's  to 
form  the  National 
Provincial  and 
Union.  Bank  of 
England. 

National  Reg- 
ister. Census  of 
Great  Britain 
taken  during  the 
Great  War.  On 
Aug.  15,  1915,  a 
register  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands  be- 
tween the  ages  of 
15  and  65  was 
taken.  Its  object, 
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Mtm-tionedbyan  Act  of  Parliament 
i>f  July,  1915,  was  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete ii.-t  <>f  men  and  women  with 
a  \ii-w  ti.  utilising  their  services 
if  need  arose.  Particulars  were 
rv<|Hired  as  to  age,  occupation, 
iimililication  for  war  services,  and 
nationality.  A  registration  cartl 
was  given  to  every  person  on  the 
register,  containing  name  and  a 
iniinliiT,  also  indicating  the  class 
in  \\liich  ho  or  she  was  placed. 
Tlif  Utter  was  also  indicated  by 
11  number,  these  being  arranged 
according  to  occupations.  These 
rani*  hod  to  be  produced  to  a  com- 
petent authority — the  police  or 
military — when  required.  The 
national  register  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  subsequent  canvass  of 
unnilisted  men  of  military  age 
under  Lord  Derby's  scheme,  and 
later  still  was  utilised  by  the 
National  Service  ministry.  After 
the  signing  of  peace  it  fell  into 
disuse,  although  the  cards  were 
n<-\  >-r  called  in. 

National  Relief  Fund.  British 
charitable  organization.  Known 
also  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  it 
was  inaugurated  by  the  prince  in 
Aug.,  1914,  to  receive  and  distribute 
money  for  relief  of  distress  directly 
due  to  the  Great  War.  Applica- 
tions for  help  to  wives  and  families 
of  sailors  and  soldiers  were  dealt 
with  by  local  branches  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association.  For  civilians  local 
relief  committees  were  formed. 
The  fund  was  wound  up  in  Mar., 
1921.  The  aggregate  receipts 
amounted  to  £6,975,124;  amount 
expended  in  naval  and  military 
relief,  £3,978,102,  and  in  civil  relief, 
£2,668,019.  Various  hospitals,  in- 
cluding those  for  limbless  sailors 
and  soldiers,  benefited,  as  did  in- 
dustrial settlements  for  the  dis- 
abled. Grants  were  made  to 
damaged  towns  on  the  east  coast, 
British  refugees  from  Russia,  and 
other  sufferers.  The  balance  was 
utilised  in  connexion  with  the 
relief  of  distress  arising  from  un- 
employment. 

National  Reserve.  Name  given 
to  a  body  of  men  formed  in  Great 
Britain  for  national  defence,  which 
became,  in  March,  1916,  the  Royal 
Defence  Corps  (q.v.). 

National  Restaurant.  Cater- 
ing establishment  initiated  by  the 
food  ministry  of  Great  Britain  in 
New  Bridge  Street,  London,  during 
the  Great  War.  Run  on  the  lines  of 
the  national  kitchens,  and  produc- 
ing 3,500  meals  daily,  it  was  taken 
over  in  1920  by  an  organization  of 
ex-service  men  known  as  Veterans' 
Commerce,  Limited.  « 

National  Review,  THE.  Con- 
servative monthly,  founded  in  Lon- 
don in  1883,  under  the  editorship  of 


Allied  Austin  ami  \V.  J.  Court- 
|I»|H •.  In  1898  L.  J.  MaxHc  became 
editor,  and  under  his  control  it 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  Tariff 
Reform  and  very  outspoken  in  itn 
criticisms  of  Germany,  and  of 
Liberal  politicians  in  <in-.it  Britain. 
National  Service,  MINISTRY  OF. 

Department  of  the  Briti-li  <.o\,-m 
ment  created  elm  ing  the  Great  War 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  nation  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  appointed  direc- 
tor-general of  national  service  in 
Dec.,  1916,and  in  Aug.,  1917,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddcs, 
under  whom  the  department  be- 
came a  ministry.  In  Nov.  it  took 
over  from  the  war  office  the  direc- 
tion of  recruiting  for  the  army, 
which  henceforward  was  its  main 
activity.  In  Nov.,  1918,  when  the 
war  ended,  the  ministry  was 
merged  in  that  of  reconstruction. 
Its  headquarters  were  at  St. 
Ermin's  Hotel,  Westminster.  See 
Man  Power. 

National  Service  League.  As- 
sociation formed  in  1902  to  advo- 
cate a  change  in  the  British  army 
system  by  abolishing  voluntary  en- 
listment, or  at  least  supplementing 
it  by  some  measure  of  compulsion. 
The  president  of  the  league  was 
Lord  Roberts.  It  came  to  an  end  in 
Feb.,  1921,  and  the  remaining  funds 
were  handed  over  to  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Association.  See  Compul- 
sory Service  ;  Conscription. 

National  Sporting  Club,  THE. 
Headquarters  of  British  boxing. 
Founded  on  the  site  of  Evans's  old 
house  in  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  in  1891,  it  issues  its 
own  code  of  rules.  The  earl  of 
Lonsdale  has  been  president  since 
its  inauguration.  See  Boxing. 

National  Trust.  British  so- 
ciety for  preserving  places  of  his- 
toric interest  or  natural  beauty. 
Founded  in  1895  and  incorporated 
in  1907,  it  is  governed  by  a  council, 
of  which  half  is  nominated  by  the 
chief  learned  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  from  destruction  scvera 
fine  buildings,  and  it  holds  in  trust 
for  the  nation  Wicken  Fen,  Box 
Hill,  Minchinhampton  Common, 
and  estates  in  the  Lake  District 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  several 
old  buildings,  including  Barrington 
Court,  near  Ilminster,  and  Kanturk 
Castle,  Cork.  It  has  also  the  care  of 
8,000  acres  of  Exmoor.  Up  to  .Ian., 
1921,  it  had  saved  about  a  hundred 
properties.  Its  offices  are  at  25, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

National  University  of  Ire- 
land. Irish  university,  founded  in 
1908.  It  arose  owing  to  the  demand 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  for 
university  education,  and  is  in  a 
sense  the  successor  of  the  Royal 


Native  Currants.       Branches  with 

flowers.      Inset,    above,      end    of 

branch  with  leaves  ;  below,  fruit 

of  Australia.  The  numerous, 
slender  branches  are  erect,  and 
without  leaves  except  near  their 
jxtremities,  where  they  are  very 
small.  The  minute  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  spikes  and  produce 
small  greenish-red,  currant-like 
berries,  which  are  fleshy  and 
edible.  They  are  acid,  and  some- 
what astringent,  but  they  make  a 
good  preserve  and  a  cooling,  aoid 
beverage.  They  are  not  related  to 
the  British  garden  currants,  or  to 
the  dried  currants  of  E.  Europe. 


University  of  Ireland,  dissolved  in 
that  year,  two  of  whose  colleges — 
viz.  Uni\'T.-ity  Ci.lli-yi-,  fork,  and 
I'nivermty  College,  Galway — are 
included  in  it;  while  a  third  uni- 
M -i-ity  ^college  was  opened  in 
Dublin.'-  S.  Patrick's  College,  May- 
nooth,  is  a  recognized  college.  It  ! 
is  controlled  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, although  there  arc,  strictly 
speaking,  no  religious  tests.  There 
arc  faculties  of  commerce,  science, 
and  engineering,  in  addition  to 
the  more  venerable  ones.  Medical 
degrees  are  granted,  and  those  of 
master  and  doctor  of  Celtic  studies. 
Irish  is  an  obligatory  subject  at 
the  matriculation  examination.  See 
Cork;  Dublin;  Galway;  Ireland: 
Education. 

Native  (Lat.  nativus,  natural). 
Literally,  something  due  to  birth 
or  origin,  as  opposed  to  something 
acquired.  As  an  adjective,  it  is 
used  in  various  senses,  e.g.  native 
land,  native  customs,  etc.  As  a 
noun,  it  refers  to  the  original  or 
older  inhabitants  of  a  country  as 
distinct  from  those  who  went 
there  later — for  instance,  the  ; 
natives  of  Africa.  See  Aborigines. 

Native.     Term  used  in  miner- 
alogy   for    minerals,    particularly 
metals,   found   in   the   free   state. 
Gold  is  the  principal  metal  found 
native,  while  such  metals  as  zinc   j 
and  aluminium  are  never  found  in    ; 
that  state.    See  Metal. 

Native  Currants  (Leptomeria 
billardieri).  Shrub  of  the  na- 
tural order  Santalaceae,  native 
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of  the  nightjar. 


Nativity.     The   Manger.     From  the  painting   by   Van 
Dyck,   depicting  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Bethlehem 

Corsini  Palace.  Borne  , 

Nativity.  Name  of  several 
festivals  in  the  Christian  churches. 
That  of  Christ's  Nativity  (Lat. 
Festum  Nativitatis ;  Fr.  Noel), 
usually  known  as  Christmas  Day, 
has  been  celebrated  since  the  5th 
century  on  Dec.  25.  The  Nativity 
of  the  B.  V.  M.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
festival,  mentioned  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, is  kept  by  Greeks  and  Latins 
on  Sept.  8;  and  that  of  S.  John 
Baptist  on  June  24.  Representa- 
tions of  Christ's  Nativity  occur 
often  in  carvings  on  early  sarco- 
phagi, ivory  carvings  of  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries,  in  MS.  illumi- 
nations, stained  glass,  and  wall- 
paintings.  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity  is  the  title  of 
an  ode  by  Milton,  1629.  In 
astrology  the  word  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  horoscope.  See  Jesus 
Christ;  Mary. 

Natrolite.  In  mineralogy,  a 
sodium  aluminium  silicate  of  the 
zeolite  group.  Semi-transparent 
to  transparent,  it  is  yellow,  red, 
grey,  or  colourless  with  a  glassy 
lustre,  and  is  found  in  cavities  in 
basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
Natrolite  is  used  as  a  gem  and  for 
ornament,  being  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  very  high  polish.  It  is  found 
in  Bohemia,  Tirol,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  etc.  See  Zeolite. 

Natron.  Lake  of  Africa.  It  is 
about  20  m.  S.  of  Lake  Magadi. 
Both  these  lakes  contain  enormous 
deposits  of  soda.  See  Magadi, 

Natterjack  (Bufo  calamita). 
Running-toad  or  golden-back.  It 
is  a  toad  with  a  general  resemb- 
lance to  the  common  species,  yet 


with  several  points 
of  distinction  that 
make  i  d  e  n  t  i  f  i- 
cation  easy  a  t 
sight.  It  is  of 
rather  slighter 
build,  and  the 
limbs  are  propor- 
tionately shorter, 
while  the  warty 
skin  is  smoother, 
and  down  the  cen- 
tre of  the  back 
runs  a  thin  yellow 
line.  It  progresses 
b  y  walking  o  r 
short  runs,  instead 
of  hopping,  and  is 
found  mostly  in 
sandy  situations, 
drier  than  those 
affected  by  the 
common  toad. 
The  male  has  an 
internal  vocal  sac 
which  distends 
the  throat  when 
the  natterjack 
utters  his  rattling 
note,  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  call 
It  is  a  native  of 


Europe,    including    Britain.      See 
Tiad. 

Nattier,  JEAN  MARC  (1685-1766). 
French  painter.    Born  in  Paris,  he 
studied    under    his    father,    Marc 
Nattier,  and  at 
the  Academy.   I 
He  secured  the 
patronage  of 
Louis  XIV,  and 
was  at  first  em- 
ployed on  draw- 
ings for  the  en- 
gravings     of 
R  u  b  e  n  s'  pic- 
tures.    The  last        3.  M.  Nattier, 
forty    years    of        French  painter 
his  life  were  de-         Aft"  Voi™ 
voted  to  the  painting  of  portraits. 

Natural.  Literally,  existing  as 
from  birth,  innate  or  inborn.  It 
appears  in  phrases  such  as  natural 
law  and  natural  rights.  (See  Rous- 
seau. )  A  natural  child  is  a  synonym 
for  an  illegitimate  child.  As  a 
noun  natural  is  sometimes  used  for 
an  idiot.  See  Insanity. 

Natural.  Musical  sign  fcf  used 
to  neutralise  the  effect  of  a  sharp 
or  flat.  It  probably  derives  its  name 
from  the  key  of  C,  which  is  known 
as  the  natural  key,  and  has  no 
sharps  or  flats.  Its  shape  comes 
from  the  letter  h  (r;)  the  old 
German  name  for  B  tt  (B  I?  being 
called  B).  See  Flat ;  Sharp. 

Natural  Gas.  Name  given  to 
certain  gases  occurring  in  mineral 
deposits.  By  boring  in  search  of 
oil  many  reservoirs  of  natural,  gas 
have  been  tapped,  particularly  in 
the  U.S.A.,  and  there  are  large 


supplies  in  Canada,  especially  in 
Ontario.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  China  and  Persia  in 
ancient  times.  In  the  U.S.A.  it 
was  first  used  in  1821,  and  it  has 
been  used  at  Pittsburg  for  iron 
smelting.  A  supply  was  discovered 
at  Heathfield,  in  Sussex, in  1897  and 
used  for  lighting  and  fuel  pur- 
poses. See  Fuel. 

Natural  History.  Term  which 
in  its  original  meaning  was  used 
for  the  study  of  all  natural  objects. 
As  such,  the  study  of  natural 
history  included  that  of  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  and  allied  sciences. 
The  term  has  gradually  become 
less  broad  in  its  meaning,  until  now 
it  is  confined  to  zoology  and 
botany,  but  particularly  the 
former,  though  natural  history 
clubs  still  include  geology.  Natural 
history  is  used  for  the  more 
popular  side  of  the  subjects,  as 
distinct  from  their  scientific  study. 
See  Botany  ;  Geology  ;  Zoology. 

Natural  History  Museum. 
Collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  really  part  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  building  is  in  Crom- 
well Road,  South  Kensington, 
London,  S.W.  It  was  opened  in 
1881  to  accommodate  the  natural 
history  collections  in  the  British 
Museum,-  and  so  relieve  the  con. 
gestion  there,  and  between  1881-85 
the  exhibits  were  removed  to  their 
new  home.  There  are  departments 
of  zoology,  entomology,  botany, 
geology,  and  mineralogy.  See 
British  Museum. 

Naturalism.  In  philosophy, 
the  theory  that  denies  the  exist- 
ence or  intervention  of  any  being 
or  principle  outside,  and  higher 
than,  nature,  and  interprets  the 
whole  of  experience  in  terms  -of 
natural  science.  It  thus  resembles 
materialism,  which,  however,  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  essential 
nature  of  things,  while  naturalism 
deals  with  the  course  and  causes 
of  events. 

In  literature  and  the  arts, 
naturalism  is,  strictly  speaking, 
synonymous  with  realism,  i.e.  a 
close  imitation  of  reality,  but  has 
come  to  imply  insistence  on  the 
more  sordid  and  repellent  aspects 
of  life  and  nature,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  many  naturalistic 
artists  and  writers,  such  as  Zola, 
to  emphasise  in  this  manner  their 
antipathy  to  idealization. 

In  painting,  the  name  was 
originally  given  to  a  group  of 
Neapolitans,  who  claimed  to 
found  their  art  on  direct  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  who  had  dis- 
pensed with  Academy  teaching. 
Their  influence  was  transmitted 
through  F.  Ribera  to  Spain,  where 
it  found  a  nobler  expression  in  the 
naturalism  of  Velasquez. 
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Naturalization.  Term  u-.-,i  m 
l.tu  I.,  den. ite  tin-  pi  "i -ess  whereby 
an  alii-ii  I'eeotneM  a  milijei  I  In 
aim.  >st  e\ei\  civilised  country 

lli. -I.    an-  ir<u     n.ii  in  ii|/.ition   laws. 

In  tin-  I'micd  Kingdom  it  was, 
until  isTn,  necessary  for  an  alien 
who  ill  , in  il  to  become  a  natural- 
ized Uiiti-li  subject  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 

Ills  favour. 

Naturalization  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  is  now  governed  by  the 
Biiti^h  Nationality  and  Status  of 
Aliens  Act,  1914,  as  amended  by 
8  &  9  Geo.  5,  c.  38.  By  these  statutes 
tlu>  Inline  secretary  may  grant  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  to  any 
alien  who  applies  for  one,  if  the 
applirant  satisfies  the  home  secre- 
tary (")  that  he  has  resided  in 
British  (imninions  for  five  years  at 
least,  of  which  the  last  year  before 
the  application  must  be  in  the 
I'm  ted  Kingdom,  and  four  years 
within  the  preceding  eight  years  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  ; 
in  I  IMS  been  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  for  at  least  five  years  within 
the  preceding  eight  years  ;  (6)  that 
he  is  of  good  character  and  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  (c)  that  he  intends  to 
reside  in  the  British  dominions  or 
to  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  The  certificate  has  no  effect 
until  the  applicant  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  A  woman  who 
lost  her  British  nationality  by  mar- 
rying an  alien  and  whose  husband 
is  dead,  or  marriage  dissolved,  may 
apply  without  evidence  of  resi- 
dence. In  special  cases,  the  home 
secretary  may  grant  a  certificate, 
although  the  four  years'  residence 
or  five  years'  service  have  not  been 
within  the  preceding  eight  years. 

A  naturalized  alien  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a  natural  born 
subject.  Alien  infant  children  be- 
come naturalized  by  their  father's 
naturalization,  if  included  in  the 
father's  application  ;  but  on  attain- 
ing 21  may  make  a  declaration  re- 
nouncing British  nationality.  A 
minor  may  be  naturalized  on  a 
special  application  for  special 
reasons.  An  alien  naturalized  be- 
fore 1914  may  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate under  the  Act  of  1914.  The 
home  secretary's  power  to  refuse 
to  naturalize  is  absolute,  and  cannot, 
be  challenged  in  a  court  of  law. 

If  t he  home  secretary  is  satisfied 
that  a  naturalization  certificate  has 
been  obtained  by  false  representa- 
tion or  fraud  or  material  conceal- 
ment, or  that  the  naturalized  person 
has  shown  himself  disloyal  by  act 
or  speech,  he  may  cancel  the  certi- 
ficate ;  and  he  shall  do  so  if  (a) 
during  any  war  the  person  has  un- 
lawfully traded  or  communicated 
with  the  enemy,  or  been  associated 


l.n..\un«ly  with  any  buaineM  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  manner  a*  to 
assist  the  enemy  ;  (b)  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  the  certificate 
the  person  is  sentenced  in  any 
court  in  the  British  dominions  to 
(1)  a  fine  of  £100,  or  (2)  imprison- 
ment for  12  months,  or  (3)  penal 
servitude;  (r)  was  not  of  good 
character  at  the  date  of  the  certifi- 
cate ;  (d)  since  the  certificate  has 
lived  for  at  least  seven  years  out  of 
British  dominions,  except  as  busi- 
ness representative  of  a  British 
subject,  firm,  or  company,  or  in 
the  service  of  the  crown  ;  (e)  re- 
mains, according  to  the  law  of  that 
state,  a  subject  of  a  state  at  war 
with  his  Majesty. 

Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland 
have  power  to  issue  Imperial  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  to  per- 
sons qualified,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, under  the  above  statute.  In 
the  U.S.A.  an  alien  can  only  be 
naturalized  two  years  after  his  de- 
claration on  oath  before  a  court  of 
his  intention  of  being  naturalized, 
and  after  five  years'  residence  in 
the  country.  He  must  specifically 
renounce  allegiance  to  every  foreign 
power,  including  that  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged,  and  must  also 
renounce  any  title  of  nobility. 

See  Alien.  R.   Storry  Deans 

Natural  Philosophy.  Term 
originally  meaning  the  study  of 
the  material  world  as  a  whole,  now 
usually  called  natural  science.  In  a 
restricted  sense  the  term,  which  in 
general  use  tends  to  become  obso- 
lete owing  to  the  sharper  disjunc- 
tion now  drawn  between  philo- 
sophy and  science,  is  retained  in 
the  sense  of  physics  (q.v.)  at  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  the 
Scottish  universities. 

Natural  Region.  Term  used  in 
geography  to  indicate  a  unit  area 
of  a  definite  type.  The  Mediter- 
ranean region  is  a  unit  area  with  a 
definite  physical  and  climatic 
character  and,  consequently,  with 
a  definite  type  of  natural  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  the  application  to  it  of 
the  term  "  natural  region "  im- 
plies first,  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  similar  physical  and  climatic 
conditions,  such  as  prevail  in  Cali- 
fornia, would  necessarily  produce 
a  similar  natural  flora,  and  secondly, 
that  the  control  of  human  develop- 
ment exercised  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  with  its  specific  limi- 
tations will  be  exerted  similarly 
wherever  regions  of  this  type 
occur.  See  Geography. 

Natural  Theology.  Branch  of 
theology  concerned  with  proofs  of 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God, 
apart  from  revelation.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  God  had  not  revealed  Him- 
self to  man  through  the  Bible  or  in 


any  other  way,  we  should  still  have 
sufficient  reason,  if  n»t  proof,  for 
believing  in  His  existence. 

The  ontological  argument  in 
based  on  Plato's  theory  of  universal 
and  necessary  ideas,  developed  by 
8.  Anselm  and  advocated  in  a 
rather  different  sense  by  Descartes. 
All  men,  it  is  argued,  possess  or  can 
possess  the  notion  of  a  perfect 
being.  But  perfection  implies  ex- 
istence, for  a  non-existent  being 
lacks  something,  viz.  existence, 
and  is  therefore  not  perfect.  There- 
fore a  perfect  Being  must  exist.  The 
validity  of  this  argument  was 
criticised  by  Kant,  who  argued  that 
we  can  conceive  perfection  either 
as  existent  or  non-existent. 

The  cosmological  argument 
views  the  universe  as  an  effect,  and 
maintains  that  its  existence  neces- 
sarily implies  a  cause,  i.e.  God. 
Or,  expressing  it  differently,  the 
universe  exists  contingently  and 
dependently ;  and  this  implies  the 
existence  of  the  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent. This  argument  assumes 
the  contingency  of  the  universe, 
but  fails  to  prove  it. 

The  teleological  argument  may 
be  stated  thus  :  The  more  we  study 
the  world  of  phenomena,  the  more 
we  see  how  everything  tends  to 
some  end  and  serves  some  purpose. 
Hence  we  have  evidence  on  all 
hands  that  phenomena  are  the 
result  of  design  on  the  part  of  an 
intelligent  designer,  i.e.  God.  The 
Bridge  water  Treatises  and  other 
more  or  less  scientific  works  were 
written  in  support  of  this  thesis, 
but  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
evolution  has  thrown  A  very  differ- 
ent light  on  the  subject. 

Another  argument  points  out 
that  mankind  gives  a  general  con- 
sent to  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  urges 
that  what  is  universally  believed 
cannot  be  without  foundation.  But 
a  general  notion  may  conceivably 
be  erroneous.  Another  argument 
is  based  upon  design  in  history, 
and  urges  that  the  whole  course 
of  events  points  to  a  controlling 
influence  from  without. 

It  has  also  been  urged — notably 
by  Kant — that  the  moral  nature  of 
man  points  to  a  categorical  im- 
perative external  to  himself,  whose 
authority  he  is  unable  to  ignore. 
Man  feels  that  he  ought  to  do  this 
and  ought  not  to  do  that — irre- 
spective of  his  personal  wishes  or 
immediate  advantage.  See  Deism ; 
God ;  Theism  ;  Theology. 

W.  J.   Wintle 
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of  Natural  Theology,  C.  C.  J.  Webb, 
1915 ;  Theism  and  Humanism 
(Gifford  Lectures,  1914),  A.  J. 
Balfour,  1915. 
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Nature.  Word  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  senses.  Originally  it  meant 
birth,  origin,  or  the  source  of  life. 
In  a  metaphysical  sense  it  is  used 
for  the  source  or  essence  of  life  of 
the  universe.  The  uncultivated 
state,  as  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  civilization,  is  said  to  be  a 
state  of  nature,  and  from  such 
meaning  are  obtained  the  phrases 
nature  worship,  nature  study,  back 
to  nature,  etc.  The  essence  of  a 
substance  or  some  outstanding 
quality  is  often  spoken  of  as  its 
nature,  e.g.  mustard  is  of  a  pun- 
gent nature. 

Nature.  British  scientific  peri- 
odical. It  was  founded  Nov.  4, 
1869,  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  and 
is  published  weekly  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.  It  presents  a  regular  record 
of  scientific  progress,  makes  a 
feature  of  correspondence,  reports 
of  learned  societies,  reviews  of 
scientific  books,  notices  of  scien- 
tific papers,  etc. 

Nature  Study.  Study  of 
natural  history,  especially  by  school 
children.  It  takes  an  important 
place  in  the  curricula  of  American 
schools,  where  its  value  is  recog- 
nized from  the  point  of  view  of 
developing  the  child's  powers  of 
observation,  and  of  giving  him  or 
her  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
outside  world.  In  rural  districts, 
where  the  chief  industry  is  agri- 
culture and  its  allied  occupations, 
it  may  have  a  vocational  value. 

Nature  study,  to  the  extent  of 
the  examination  of  the  growth  of 
certain  plants  and  of  the  properties 
of  simple  natural  objects,  is  now 
almost  universally  included  in  the 
curriculum  for  young  children, 
and  the  school  journey  and  the 
annual  camp  of  various  organiza- 
tions tend  to  assist  the  movement. 
See  Education ;  Kindergarten. 

Nature- Worship.  Ritual  ex- 
pression of  reverence  for  those 
phenomena  of  the  visible  universe 
which  are  regarded  as  capable  of 
bringing  to  man  good  or  ill.  Stu- 
dents of  primeval  man  assume 
a  stage  in  his  history  when  he 
thought  of  individual  objects  in 
nature,  especially  those  display- 
ing movement  or  action,  as  ani- 
mated by  powers  akin  to  his 
own.  The  action  of  some  of  them 
could  always  be  relied  upon,  and 
aroused  no  anxiety.  That  of 
others  could  not  be  predicted, 
and  hence  there  emerged  a  more 
or  less  conscious  perception  of 
the  supernatural,  and  the  need 
for  establishing  relations  there- 
with. Some  phenomena  became 
the  object  of  approach  or  avoid- 
ance by  processes  usually  classed 
as  magical ;  experience  showed 
others  to  be  stronger  than  man, 
and  to  call  for  propitiation. 


The  conception  of  natural  ob- 
jects as  animated  beings  akin  to 
man  passed  into  that  of  personal- 
ised objects  or  powers,  amenable 
to  control  or  appeal.  Out  of  this 
arose  the  idea  of  supernatural 
beings  dominating  the  phenomena 
which  were  held  to  be  their  abode. 
So,  too,  there  emerged  from  the 
animistic  conception  of  human 
ghosts  and  of  natural  objects  ani- 
mated by  spirits,  human  or  non- 
human,  the  notion  of  a  spirit- 
haunted  world  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  separate  souls  on  the  other. 

Primitive  thought  deals  with 
individual  things  ;  man  comes  into 
relationship,  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional, with  this  particular  rock,  or 
that  particular  stream.  The  formu- 
lation of  general  ideas  demands  a 
mental  effort  which  some  unpro- 
gressive  peoples  apparently  never 
attained.  It  was  only  after  pro- 
longed reflection  that  man  reached 
the  abstract  notion 
of  the  elements,  ; 
and  became  capable 
of  thinking  of  earth, 
water,  fire,  or  sky 
as  a  whole.  Nature- 
worship  was  at  first, 
if  not  always,  the 
ritual  approach  to  a 
multitude  of  nature- 
spirits  or  nature- 
gods. 

In  a  remote  past 
worship  was  offered 
to    animals    and 
plants,  because  up- 
on   their    goodwill 
seened    to    depend 
the    f  ood-s  u  p  p  1  y. 
Indeed  domestication  is   best  ex- 
plained as  an  unexpected  outcome 
of  their  segregation  as  objects  of 
sanctity  under  the  guise  of  tribal  to- 
tems.   After  men  became  herdsmen 
and  tillers  they  realized  the  need 
for  establishing  relations  with  the 
powers  on  whose  goodwill — rather 
than  on  that  of  the  herds  and  crops 
themselves — their    livelihood    was 
seen  to  depend.    Animal     worship 
and       tree-worship       accordingly 
passed  into  that  of  the  phenomena 
behind  them,  including  rivers  and 
wells,  mountains  and  rocks,  storm 
and  rain,  thunder  and  fire,  moon 
and  sun.     See  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Religion,  F.  B.  Jevons, 
3rd  ed.  1904  ;   The  Golden  Bough, 
J.  G.  Frazer,  3rd  ed.  1907-15.  • 

Naucratis.  Ancient  Greek 
colony  in  Lower  Egypt.  Situated 
near  the  modern  Nebira  on  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  it  was 
founded  by  traders  from  Miletus 
in  the  7th  century.  Under  Aahmes 
II,  c.  564  B.C.,  it  monopolised 
Greek  trade  in  Egypt. 

The  site  was  identified  by  Flin- 
ders Petrie  in  1885,  and  excavated 


by  him,  further  work  being  done 
by  D.  G.  Hogarth  in  1899.  The 
chief  building  found  was  the  Hel- 
lenion,  a  fortified  store-house  and 
sanctuary  for  Greek  residents  in 
Egypt.  See  Naucratis,  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  1886. 

Nauen.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
Prussia.  Situated  17  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Potsdam,  in  Brandenburg,  it  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  place,  with  a 
wireless  station.  Pop.  10,000. 

Naugatuck.  Borough  of  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A.,  in  New  Haven  co. 
It  stands  on  Naugatuck  river,  5  m. 
W.  of  Waterbury  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rly.,  and 
manufactures  knitted  goods,  india 
rubber  articles,  cutlery,  and  chemi- 
cals. Naugatuck  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1893.  Pop.  15,000. 

Nauheim.  Town  and  watering- 
place  of  Germany.  It  is  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  river  Usa  and 
the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Taunus  mts. 


Nauheim,  Germany.     Front  of  Kurhaus  and  terrace 

on  the  Frankfort-Cassel  Rly.  The 
saline  waters  used  for  bathing  and 
drinking  are  rich  in  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid.  They  are  used  to  cure 
gout,  rheumatism,  heart  and  ner- 
vous troubles.  The  salt  extracted 
from  the  waters  yields  annually 
from  1,500  to  2,000  tons.  Pop. 
6,000.  Pron.  Now-hime. 

Nauxnann,  FRIEDRICH  (1860- 
1919).  German  politician  and  pub- 
licist. Born  at  Stdrmthal,  Saxony, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Leip- 
zig and  be- 
came a  Luthe- 
ran pastor.  In 
1896  he  helped 
to  found  the 
national  so- 
cialist party, 
and  the  week- 
ly periodical 
Die  Zeit  was 

established  as  its  organ,  with  Nau- 
mann  as  editor.  This  journal,  later 
amalgamated  with  Die  Nation,  and 
the  political  organ  Hilfe,  he  edited 
until  1907,  when  he  was  returned 
as  Radical  deputy  for  Heilbronn. 


Friedrich  Naumann, 
German  politician 
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In  1014  he  upheld  the  violation  of 
IMyian  neutrality.  After  the 
.1  .wnfiill  of  Germany  in  1918  be 
•  •  leader  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic party. 

Naunmim'a  name  was  very 
prominent  in  the  Great  War  owing 
to  his  advocacy  of  a  central  Euro- 
pean league,  Mitteleuropa.  In 
addition  to  his  Mitteleuropa,  1915, 
Naumann  wrote  Weltpohtik  and 
Social  Reform,  1898;  Navy  and 
Ki.ntion,  1899;  and  Democracy 
and  Kaiserdom,  1900.  He  died 
at  Travemunde,  Aug.  24,  1919. 

Naumburg.  Town  of  Prussia. 
It  stands  on  the  Saale,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Unstrut,  about 
30  m.  from  Halle.  The  Protestant 
cathedral  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  partly  Romanesque  and 
partly  Gothic,  baa  four  towers. 
Another  interesting  building  is 
the  restored  church  of  S.  Wences- 
laus,  and  there  is  a  town  hall  of 
the  17th  century.  The  industries 
include  the  making  of  textiles, 
chemicals,  etc.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Naumburg  was  in  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen  and  then  in 
the  bishopric  of  Zeitz.  In  1564, 
consequent  upon  the  change  of  the 
Reformation  period,  it  passed  to 
the  electors  of  Saxony,  and  it 
remained  Saxon  until  handed  over 
to  Prussia  in  1814.  Pop.  27,000. 

Naupaktos  (mod.  Lepanto). 
City  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
county  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It 
had  a  good  harbour,  now  almost 
entirely  silted  up.  The  Athenians 
settled  Naupaktos  with  Messenians 
deported  after  the  war  with  Sparta 
in  455  B.C.,  and  used  it  as  a  naval 
base  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Naupaktos  was  in  the  possession  of 
Aetolia,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  after  a  siege  in  191  B.C. 

Nauplia  OR  NAVPLIA.  Town 
and  port  of  Greece.  Anciently  the 
port  of  Argos,  6  m.  N.W.,  it  lies 
on  the  N.E.,side  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  fair  shipping 
trade.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be- 
longed to  Venice.  It  passed  to  the 
Turks,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  1822,  and  was  their 
capital  until  1834.  The  rly.  from 
Corinth  runs  to  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
and  then  divides,  one  branch  going 
S.E.  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  W. 
to  Kyparissia  and  S.W.  to  Kala- 
mata.  Pop.  12,000. 

Nauplia,  GULF  or.  Arm  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  Greece.  It  lies  be- 
tween two  peninsulas  of  the  Morea, 
ia  20  m.  across  its  entrance  and  30 
m.  long.  Spezzia  is  the  chief  of 
numerous  islands.  The  Xeria  river 
on  which  Argos  stands  flows  into  it. 

Nausea.  Sensation  of  impending 
vomiting.  It  is  a  symptom  of  many 
disorders.  See  Vomiting. 


Naniicaa.     Ancient  Greek     poniU.     They  were  very  similar  in 
heroine  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,     form  to  the  existing  nautilus  (q.v.), 
vi.    She  waa  the  daughter  of  Al-     the  only  remaining  living  genus 
cinous,  king  of  the  Pbaeacians,  and     of  the  order     See  Cephalopoda, 
the    shipwrecked  ' 

Odysseus  found 
her  playing  at  ball 
with  her  maidens 
on  the  shore. 
Pitying  his  plight, 
she  conducted 
him  to  her  father, 
by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  enter- 
t  a  i  n  e  d.  See 
Odyssey. 

Nantch  Girl 
(Hind,  nach, 
dance).  Indian 
dancer.  These 
girls  are  carefully 

chosen    for   their 

Nautcb    Girl.      Punjabi   dancing    girls   from    Delhi, 


beauty  when 
young  to  be 
priestesses  to  the  god  Rondzu,  the 
fifth  daughter  being  supposed  to  be 
specially  suitable.  .  Apart  from 
their  dancing  in  the  temples,  they 
are  hired  to  amuse  guests  by  danc- 
ing and  singing.  The  dance  con- 


Naumburg,  Prussia.        Early  17th  century  town  ball 
and  part  of  the  Market  Square 

sists  of  posturing  and  slow  steps, 
each  part  of  the  body  being  made 
to  express  emotion.  The  dancers' 
costumes  are  very  rich,  covered 
often  with  jewels.  See  Dancing. 

Nautical  Almanac.  Publica- 
tion containing  tables  and  astro- 
nomical data  for  the  use  of  seamen. 
The  best  known  is  the  British 
Nautical  Almanac,  while  others 
are  published  by  the  U.S.  A., France, 
and  Germany.  The  British  Nauti- 
cal Almanac  was  first  issued  in 
1767  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  from  1834  by  the  Admiralty. 
It  is  usually  issued  two  or  three 
years  in  advance  for  the  sake  of 
mariners.  The  offices  are  at  3, 
Verulam  Bldgs.,  Gray's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, W.C.  See  Meteorology. 

Nantiloidea(Gr.  nautilos,  sailor , 
eidos,  form).  Fossil  cephalopoda. 
Remains  of  nautiloidea  are  found 
in  Cambrian  to  present-day  de- 


witb  tbeir  musicians 

Nautilus.     Genus  of   cephalo- 
podous  (head-footed)  molluscs,  re- 
lated to  the  cuttles,  but  having  a 
spiral  chambered  shell.    It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  cephalo- 
pods  by  having  four  gills  instead  of 
two.    It  lacks  the 
tentacles   of     the 
cuttles,   but    has 
fringed      lobe? 
round  the  mouth. 
It  crawls  by  means 
of  its  foot  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean 
like  a   snail,   and 
feeds  upon   other 
molluscs  and  small 
crustaceans.    It  is 
also  able  to  swim 
like  the  cuttles  in 
a  series  of   back- 
ward   jerks    by 
expelling    water 
forcibly    from   its 
siphon. 

There  are  probably  only  three 
living  species  of  nautilus,  of  which 
the  pearly  nautilus  is  the  best 
known.  It  gains  its  name  from  the 
beautiful,  white,  pearly  shells, 
valued  by  collectors,  but  in  the 
living  state  the  exterior  of  the  shell 
is  dull  and  porcellaneous,  the  colour 
pale  brown  with  broad  bands  of 
darker  brown.  Internally  the  shell 
is  remarkable  for  its  division  by 
septa  or  thin  walls  into  a  series  of 
chambers  which  mark  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  animal.  The  nautilus 
occupies  the  outermost  chamber 
only.  The  others  are  united  by  a 
slender  tube  or  siphuncle  which 
extends  to  the  apex  of  the  shell. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  not  yet 
known.  On  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  India  the  flesh  is  salted 
and  dried  for  food. 

The  nautilus  is  of  interest  to  the 
palaeontologist  as  being  a  survival 
of  one  of  the  oldest  groups  of  exist- 
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ing  animals.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
Indo-Pacific  Ocean  at  depths  below 
10  fathoms.  The  living  animal  is 
rarely  seen,  though  empty  shells 
are  washed  ashore  in  abundance. 
Throughout  the  long  voyage  of  the 
Challenger  only  one  living  example 
was  dredged.  The  diagram  shows 
the  many-chambered  cell  in  section 
with  the  animal  filling  the  newest 
or  outer  chamber.  The  Argonaut 
is  often  called  the  paper  nautilus. 
See  Argonaut ;  Cephalopoda. 

Nauvoo.  City  of  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
in  Hancock  co.  It  stands  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  13  m.  N.  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  was  founded 
1839  by  Mormons,  and  in  the  year 
of  their  expulsion,  1846,  had  a  pop. 
of  nearly  15,000.  In  1850  a  colony 
of  French  socialists  occupied  Nau- 
voo and  remained  there  until  1858. 
There  are  remains  of  several  Mor- 
mon buildings.  Pop.  1,500. 

Navaho  OR  NAVAJO.  N.Ameri- 
can Indian  tribe.  They  live  mostly 
on  reservations  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Of 
3  Athapascan 
|  stock,  they 
number  about 


Navabo.     Squaw 

and    man    bom 

Arizona 


28,500.  Their  arid  pasture-lands, 
averaging  6,000  ft.  in  alt.,  have 
been  improved  by  irrigation,  and 
are  under  partial  cultivation. 
They  are  skilful  weavers.  Their 
belief  in  a  nature-goddess,  "  she- 
who-grows-young,"  puts  woman- 
hood on  a  high  plane. 

Naval  and  Military  Club. 
London  club.  Founded  in  1 862,  its 
membership  is  open  to  officers,  past 
or  present,  of  the  fighting  services. 
The  house  is  94,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Naval  Architects,  INSTITUTION 
OF.  British  technical  society. 
Founded  in  1860,  it  holds  meetings 
annually  for  the  discussion  of  ship 
design  and  general  questions  of  in- 
terest to  the  members.  The  offices 
are  at  5,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Naval  Brigade.  Name  for  a 
body  of  sailors  landed  from  a  fleet 
to  fight  on  shore.  Famous  brigades 
of  this  kind  were  the  naval  brigades 
of  the  Shannon  and  Powerful, 
which  helped  to  defend  Ladysmith 
during  the  SoutA  African  War. 
The  name  is  als^'  applied  to  the 


Nautilus.  Sectional  diagram  oi 
interior  o!  shell  of  pearly  nautilus, 
a.  Mantle;  b.  Dorsal  fold;  g.  Muscle 
attaching  body  to  shell;  i  i.  Cham- 
bers of  shell;  k.  Funnel;  n.  Hood; 
p.  Fringed  lobes  suriounding  mouth; 
s.  Eye;  x.  Shell  and  septa;  z. 
Newest  chamber 

mixed  naval  or  marine  brigade, 
consisting  of  brigades  of  the  R.N.D., 
battalions  of  R.M.L.I.,  and  naval 
volunteers  and  reservists,  who  were 
sent  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Antwerp  in  Oct.,  1914.  See 
Antwerp. 

Naval  Cadet.  Name  given  to 
boys  training  for  commissions  in 
the  British  navy.  They  are  trained 
under  a  scheme  inaugurated  in 
1903.  Before  that  date  all  can- 
didates had  to  be  nominated  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
were  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  there  being  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  engineer 
and  executive  branches. 

Under  the  present  scheme  the 
nominations  are  abolished,  and  the 
training  for  both  branches  is  the 
same  for  the  first  four  year's;  Up  to 
April,  1921,  the  first  two  years  were 
spent  at  Osborne  and  the  next  two 
at  Dartmouth,  but  in  that  year 
Osborne  College  was  closed  and  the 
cadets  transferred,  to  I)artmouth. 
Application  for  a  boy's  admission 
has  to  be  made  when  he  is  about 
12 £  years  old,  and  from  the  can- 
didates recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee the  First  Lord  selects  those 
who  are  to  be  admitted  as  cadets, 
subject  to  their  passing  a  quali- 
fying examination. 

The  education  afforded  at  Dart- 
mouth is  like  that  given  at  any 
public  school,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant naval  atmosphere,  and,  in 
addition  to  the'teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  navigation  and  seaman- 
ship, much  more  time  is  devoted  to 
science  and  practical  mechanics. 
Cadets  are  passed  out  on  a  final 
examination  at  which  they  are 
classified  by  merit,  the  rewards 
being,  in  conjunction  with  their 
next  course,  the  possibility  of  a 
maximum  gain  in  seniority  of  three 
months.  Cadets  who  fail  in  this 
examination  are  allowed  to  make  a 
second  attempt  at  the  end  of  the 
following  term. 


Cadets  next  pass  to  one  of  the 
training  cruisers  Cornwall  and 
Cumberland,  where  they  remain 
about  8  months,  including  vaca- 
tions, and  do  six  months'  cruising. 
This  time  is  wholly  spent  in  pro- 
fessional instruction.  The  course 
being  completed,  the  cadet,  now 
about  18  years  of  age,  passes  to  a 
ship  of  the  fleet  as  a  midshipman. 
A  few  cadets  are  admitted  direct  to 
Dartmouth  (q.v.)  from  the  mer- 
cantile training  ship  Conway. 

Naval  Construction,  DEPART- 
MENT OF.  Branch  of  the  British  ad- 
miralty. It  is  the  department  re- 
sponsible to  the  admiralty  board 
for  the  construction  of  warships  of 
all  kinds.  At  its  head  is  a  director 
known  as  D.N.C.,  and  with  him  is 
a  director  of  warship  production 
(D.W.P.).  £ee  Admiralty;  Navy. 

Naval  Discipline  Act.  The 
British  navy's  code  of  common 
law.  Formally  described  as  29  and 
30  Viet.  c.  109,  the  Act  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  is  amended 
from  time  to  time. 

Naval  Division,  ROYAL.  Body 
of  volunteers  raised  by  the  British 
admiralty  in  the  Great  War.  Each 
battalion  was  named  after  a  famous 
admiral,  e.g.  Anson,  Drake,  Hawke, 
Hood.  The  headquarters  were  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  where 
the  men  were  trained.  Popularly 
known  as  the  R.N.D.,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  Antwerp  in  Oct., 
1914,  and,  being  cut  off  during 
the  retreat,  considerable  numbers 
were  driven  into  Holland  and 
interned.  Part  of  the  force  fought 
in.  Gallipoli  in  1915,  and  later 
in  France,  where  the  division  was 
ultimately  disbanded  and  distri- 
buted among  other  units.  As 
the  R.N.D.  it  captured  Beaucourt, 
Nov.  13-14,  1916,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Ancre.  Viscount  Rothermere 
provided  funds  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment there  to  the  officers  and 
men  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
action,  in  which  his  son,  Lieut,  the 
Hon.  Vere  S.  T.  Harmsworth,  of  the 
Hawke  battalion,  fell.  The  main 
memorial  will  be  in  London,  to 
take  the  form  of  a  monument 
at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
Steps.  See  Freyberg,  B.  C. 

Naval  Prize  BUI.  British  Act 
of  Parliament  which  governs  the 
computation  and  distribution  of 
naval  prize  mon'ey.  The  largest 
amount  in  prize  money  ever  gained 
by  a  single  British  ship  fell  to  a 
small  sloop,  and  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  pounds.  To-day, 
however,  prize  money  counts  for 
comparatively  little,  though  owing 
to  the  Great  War  over  £9,500,000 
was  paid  out  in  the  period  Aug. 
14,  1914,  to  March  31,  1920.  See 
Prize  Court ;  Prize  Money. 
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Naval  Reserve,  ROYAL.  British 

unit.     It  was  established  in 

1859  to  form  a  reserve  from  which 

tn  ilr.iu  in  the 

event    of    war, 


<•  ii  i  1 1 •<•  I  \  n| 
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.nc. 

<>  Hirers  could  Naval  Reserve, 
join  as  mid-  officer'*  badge 
xliipiiicn  during  their  apprentice- 
ship j)eriod,  or  as  sub-lieutenants, 
or  paymasters,  up  to  the  age  of  30. 
Tins  had  to  do  at  least  one  year's 
t  mining  aboard  a  warship,  and  also 
to  undergo  instruction  in  gunnery 
and  torpedo  schools.  While  in  the 
R.N.B.  they  received  a  small 
annual  retainer.  Seamen  and 
engine-room  ratings  joined  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  a  time,  and 
could  serve  for  four  such  periods, 
receiving  retainers  of  from  £6 
to  £10  per  year,  and  were  liable 
to  be  called  up  for  service  when 
required. 

R.N.R.  ratings  are  now  enrolled 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  the 
total  period  of  any  man's  service 
in  the  reserve  will  not  exceed  five 
terms  of  five  years  each,  the  last 
term  being  for  shore  and  harbour 
service  only.  The  higher  ratings 
of  chief  engine-room  artificer, 
petty  officer,  and  stoker  petty 
officer,  instituted  during  the  Great 
War,  were  retained  under  the  new 
scheme  and,  in  addition,  chief  petty 
ottteer  ratings  were  instituted  for 

unen  and  stoker  branches. 
The  R.N.R.  was  mobilised  on 
Aug.  3,  1914,and  by  Aug.,  1917,  the 
officers  had  increased  from  fewer 
than  2,000  to  close  upon  12,000.  It 
served  in  almost  every  sea,  and 
took  part  in  mine-sweeping  and  in 
patrol  duty.  Men  of  the  naval  re- 
serve were  engaged  in  historic  single 
fights,  as  those  of  the  Ortega  and 
Karlsruhe ;  Carmania  and  Cap  Tra- 
falgar ;  Alcantara  and  Greif.  See 
Mercantile  Marine  ;  Navy,  British. 
Navan.  Market  town  and  urban 
dist.  of  co.  Meath,  Ireland.  Stand- 
ing where  the  Blackwater  falls  into 
the  Boyne,  it  is  a 
junction  for  the 
M.G.W.andG.N. 
Rlys.,  30  m.  from 
Dublin.  The 
town  has  a  trade 
in  agricultural 
produce  and 
some  manufac- 
Navan  arms  tures.  It  is  also 
a  hunting  and  fishing  centre.  Set- 
tled by  the  English,  it  was  fortified 
and  given  a  corporation.  It  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment until  1800.  Market  day, 
Wed.  Pop.  3,900. 


Navarino,  HATTLE  or.  De- 
-i  i  n. -t ion  of  a  Turkish  fleet  by  the 
British  and  their  allies,  Oct.  20, 
1827.  It  was  the  decisive!  battle  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Liberation. 
Egyptian  forces,  under  Ibrahim 
Paaha,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  in 
1825,  under  the  noae  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  which  had  lingered  too  long 
in  the  Cyclades.  Ibrahim  inflicted 
a  terrible  military  defeat  upon  the 
Greeks,  and  established  himself  at 
Navarino,  whither  a  combined 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleet  trans- 
ported reinforcement*  from  Crete. 
A  little  later  a  large  fleet  arrived, 
bringing  him  a  notable  accession  of 
strength  from  Egypt.  Meanwhile 
an  allied  squadron  proceeded  to 
Navarino,  Oct.  20,  1827. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Turks 
would  at  once  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, but  the  situation  had  become 
so  tense  that  when  a  British  boat 
was  fired  upon  the  whole  line  burst 
into  flame,  and  a  furious  fight  raged 
at  the  closest  quarters.  Probably 
no  battle  had  ever  been  more 
speedily  decisive.  Within  two  hours 
the  Ottoman  fleet  was  destroyed, 
and  next  morning  Codrington 
wrote  :  "  Out  of  a  fleet  composed 
of  81  men-of-war,  only  one  frigate 
and  15  smaller  vessels  are  in  a  state 
ever  to  put  to  sea  again."  The 
battle  was  tactically  complete,  and 
it  was  so  strategically  decisive  that 
Ibrahim's  communications  were 
cut.  Navarino,  now  called  Pylos, 
is  a  seaport  in  the  Morea,  with  a 
fine  harbour.  See  Pylos. 

Navarre.  Former  kingdom  of 
S.W.  Europe.  Its  territory  lay  on 
the  western  borders  of  France  and 
Spain  at  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  and  it  included  the  W.  part 
of  the  Pyrenees  with  a  small  part 
of  Gascony  and  a  considerable  but 
varying  area  in  Spain.  The  popula- 
tion was  mainly  Basque.  When 
the  Saracens  conquered  most  of 
Spain  in  the  8th  century,  the  Gothic 
Christian  nobles  held  their  ground 
in  the  northern  mountains,  and  by 
degrees  established  kingdoms. 

Of  these,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  llth  century,  the  strongest 
was  that  of  Sancho  the  Great,  king 
of  Navarre,  who  died  in  1035.  A 
hundred  years  later,  under  Alphon- 
so  I,  Navarre  seemed  likely  to  ab- 
sorb the  Christian  monarchies.  In 
1234,  however,  the  crown  passed  to 
Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  a 
feudatory  of  France,  and  in  1284 
Navarre  became  an  appanage  of 
the  French  crown  by  the  marriage 
of  King  Philip  IV  with  its  heiress. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  X,  1316, 
Navarre  passed  to  his  daughter 
and  then  to  her  son  Charles  the 
Bad,  being  again  parted  from  the 
French  crown,  which  passed  by 
male  succession  only. 


ho  15th  century  the  crown* 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon  were  united 
by  the  marriage  of  Blanche  of 
Navarre  to  John  of  Aragon ;  on 
In  •  'li-uth,  in  1479,  Aragon  went  to 
Ferdinand,  hi*  ton  by  a  second 
marriage,  while  Navarre  was 
claimed  by  Catherine  of  Foiz, 
his  grand-daughter  by  the  first 
marriage.  Catherine  married  the 
French  Constable,  Jean  d'Albret, 
and  retained  French  Navarre  with 
the  royal  title,  while  Ferdinand 
annexed  Spanish  Navarre.  Her 
daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mar- 
ried Antony  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
the  mother  of  King  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  succeeded  to  the 
French  throne  as  Henry  IV  in  1589 
— the  first  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
France.  In  1620,  eleven  years  after 
his  death,  French  Navarre  ceased 
to  have  the  status  of  a  kingdom. 

Navarre.  Frontier  prov.  of  N. 
Spain,  bounded  N.  by  France  and 
sloping  S.  to  the  Ebro.  Traversed  by 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian 
Mts.,it  is  almost  wholly  mountain- 
ous, reaching  in  Mt.  Adi  an  alt.  of 
4,930  ft.  Excepting  the  Bidassoa, 
which  flows  N.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  rivers  run  S.,  falling  into  the 
Ebro.  On  the  hills,  pine,  beech,  oak, 
and  chestnut  forests  abound;  the 
valleys  are  fertile,  yielding  cereals, 
flax,  wine,  and  oil.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  grassy  up- 
lands, and  game  and  fresh -water 
fish  are  abundant.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  livestock,  wine,  oil,  wool, 
leather,  and  paper.  The  principal 
towns  are  Pamplona,  the  capital, 
and  Tudela.  Its  area  is  4,055 
sq.  m.^  Pop.  316,400. 

Navarrete,  BATTLE  OF.  Fought 
between  the  English  under  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Spaniards, 
April  3,  1367. 

The  Black  Prince  entered  Spain 
in  the  interests  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  with  some 
30,000  English,  French,  and  mer- 
cenary troops.  The  Spaniards, 
under  Henry  of  Trastamara,  the 
rival  of  Pedro,  soon  came  into 
touch  with  him,  and  joined  battle 
at  Navarrete,  a  village  near  the 
French  frontier.  The  English  were 
in  three  lines,  the  first  under  Sir 
John  Chandos,  and  they  fought 
dismounted  with  archers  on  their 
flanks.  The  first  of  the  Spanish 
lines,  also  dismounted,  was  under 
Du  Guesclin.  At  first  the  English 
were  forced  back,  but  their  archers 
came  to  the  rescue,  the  prince 
hurried  up  his  reserves,  and  soon 
the  Spaniards  were  in  flight,  pur- 
sued by  the  English.  The  battle 
is  described  by  Froissart. 

Nave  (Lat.  navis,  a  ship).  In 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  the 
largest,  i.e.  the  middle,  section  of  a 
church  divided  by  piers  or  columns 
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into  three  parts.  As  such  the  nave 
includes  the  choir  and  the  height 
of  the  clerestory,  but  when  the 
choir  is  shut  off  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  it  is  commonly  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  nave.  See 
Basilica  ;  Cathedral ;  Choir. 

Navel.  Scar  in  the  centre  of 
the  abdomen,  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  umbilical  cord  en- 
tered the  organism  during  the 
period  of  development  in  the 
uterus  or  womb. 

Navigation.  Art  of  directing  a 
ship  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  of  determining  its  position  at 
sea  at  any  moment.  A  chart  and  a 
mariner's  compass  are  required. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  mariners  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  in  sight  of  land. 

In  order  to  determine  the  course 
between  two  positions,  charts  have 
been  drawn  of  different  portions  of 
the  globe.  These  charts  have  the 
latitude  and  longitude  and  the 
true  or  magnetic  north  marked  on 
them.  The  present  position  of  a 
vessel  and  the  one  it  is  desired  to 
reach  are  plotted  on  the  chart, 
which  thus  gives  the  course  to  be 
made  good.  The  direction  of  this 
course  is  read  off  from  the  points 
of  the  compass  pointed  on  the 
chart.  To  discover  from  the  chart 
the  course  to  be  steered  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  desired  position,  the 
mariner  must  know  the  position  of 
his  vessel.  In  sight  of  land  this  is 
easily  found  by  taking  compass 
bearings,  i.e.  the  direction  by  com- 
pass, of  prominent  objects  such  as 
a  lighthouse,  or  church  spire.  The 
position  of  these  objects  is*  shown 
on  the  chart.  Three  or  more 
objects  are  selected,  so  that  the  com- 
pass bearings  cut  one  another  at  a 
fairly  large  angle  when  shown  on 
the  chart.  Through  each  object  on 
the  chart  is  then  drawn  the  ob- 
served compass  bearing,  and  the 
point  where  these  lines  cut  is  the 
position  of  the  ship  at  the  time 
of  observation. 

For  example,  a  mariner  observes 
that  the  summit  of  a  hill  bears 
N.W.,  a  church  spire  N.  10°  W., 
and  a  lighthouse  N.  40°  E.  The 
ship's  position  is  where  the  three 
lines  cut  as  shown  in  the  figure : 


When  out  of 
sight  of  land,  the 
approximate  po- 
sition at  any 
time  can  be  found  by  calculating 
the  number  of  nautical  miles  the 
vessel  has  travelled  along  the  course 
from  the  last  known  position  and 
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then  plotting  this  distance  on  the 
chart.  Such  an  approximate  posi- 
tion is  called  dead  reckoning  (D.R. ). 

The  exact  position  of  a  vessel 
when  out  of  sight  of  land  is 
obtained  by  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Observations  of 
stars  or  planets  give  the  most  accu- 
rate results,  but  can  only  be  made 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  They 
are  easily  observed,  as  many  are 
usually  visible  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  positions  ascertained 
by  observations  of  the  sun  are, 
however,  not  so  accurate  as  those 
obtained  by  the  stars. 

A  sextant  and  a  chronometer 
showing  Greenwich  time,  or  a 
known  error  on  Greenwich  time, 
are  required  for  taking  an  obser- 
vation. The  altitude  of  the  heaven- 
ly body  is  measured  by  the  sextant 
and  the  time  is  noted  at  the  instant 
the  altitude  is  observed.  The 
observer  obtains  the  arcual  dis- 
tance of  his  position  from  the  point 
where,  at  the  instant  of  observation, 
an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  the  heaven- 
ly body  cuts  the  earth's  surface. 
This  imaginary  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  known  as  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  heavenly  body. 
The  observer  then  knows  that  he 
is  on  a  circle  whose  centre  is  the 
geographical  position  of  the  body 
observed,  and  whose  arcual  radius 
is  the  observed  altitude.  Another 
circle  can  be 
drawn  for  an- 
other star  ob- 
served simul- 
taneously, o  r 
for  the  same 
body  after  an 
interval  of 
time.  The 
ship's  position 
is  then  at  one 
of  the  points  of 
intersection  of 
the  two  circles. 

In    practice 


Navigation.  Diagram 
showing  the  geogra- 
phical positions  X.Y, 
of  two  heavenly 
bodies,  and  A,  B,  the 
points  oi  intersection 
of  circles  giving  the 
position  of  a  ship. 
See  text 


it  is  not  usually 
possible  to  draw  the  circles  owing 
to  the  excessive  length  of  the  radii, 
so  the  following  method  is  adopted. 
The  altitude  is  observed  at  any 
moment  and  the  Greenwich  time 
noted.  The  D.R.  position  is  cal 
culated  at  this  moment.  Supposing 
the  ship  to  be  at  the  D.R.  position, 
the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  body 
observed  can  be  calculated  trigono- 
metrically,  as  can  also  the  direc- 
tion, i.e.  the  bearing  by  compass. 
Thus  three  factors  are  known : 

(a)  The   observed  altitude,  which 
must  be  correct,  as  the  observer 
has  measured  it  with  his  sextant. 

(b)  The  calculated  altitude   which 
is  only  correct  provided  the  ship 
is  in  the  D.R.  position,     'c)  The 
direction    of   the    heavenly    body. 
The  D.R.  position  is  put  on  the 
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chart  and  through  this  position 
the  direction  of  the  heavenly  body 
is  drawn.  The  difference  between 
the  observed  and  calculated  alti- 
tudes is  noted,  and  from  this  on 
the  chart  the  true  position  is  ob- 
tained, drawing  what  are  known 
as  position  lines.  This  method  is 
that  commonly  used  by  mariners. 

A.  E.  Buckland,  R.N.,  D.S.O. 
Bibliography.  Wrinkles  in  Prac- 
tical Navigation,  S.  T.  S.  Lecky, 
rev.  ed.  1890 ;  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  F.  C.  Stebbing, 
1903  ;  Modern  Navigation,  W.  Hall, 
1909  ;  Admiralty  Manual  of  Navi- 
gation. 

Navigation  Acts.  Term  applied 
to  a  number  of  enactments  de- 
signed to  regulate  shipping  to  the 
advantage  of  British  ships.  Such 
legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II,  Henry  VII, 
and  Elizabeth,  but  Cromwell's 
Navigation  Act  of  1651  was  the 
first  comprehensive  enactment. 
This  Act,  directed  against  the  very 
profitable  Dutch  carrying  trade, 
refused  admission  into  English 
ports  of  all  goods  not  carried  in 
English  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of 
the  country  of  origin,  while 
English  goods  could  be  exported 
only  in  English  vessels.  It  bene- 
fited English  shipping,  but  it 
raised  the  price  of  imports  and 
caused  a  war  with  the  Dutch. 
Enactments  in  1660  and  1663  for- 
bade colonial  trade  to  any  but 
English  ships,  a  restriction  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  source  of 
trouble  with  the  American  colonies. 
The  Acts  were  completely  repealed  i 
in  1849,  and  in  1854  even  the  coast- 
wise trade  was  thrown  open. 

Navigators'  Islands.  Original 
name  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  now  known  as  the  Samoan 
group  (q.v.).  They  were  so  named  by 
their  discoverer,  Louis  Antoine  de 
Bougainville,  1768. 

Naville,  EDOUARD  HENRI  (b. 
1844).  Swiss  Egyptologist.  Born  at 
Geneva,  June  14,  1844,  he  studied 
in  Geneva, 
London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  In 
1869  he  pro- 
ceeded  to 
Egypt,  where 
from  1883  on- 
wards he  car- 
ried out  im- 
portant exca- 
vations, partly 
on  behalf  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  They 
included  the  store-city  of  Pithom, 
Goshen,  the  city  of  Onias,  and 
the  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri.  His 
translated  works  include,  The  Old 
Egyptian  Faith,  1909 ;  Archae- 
ology of  the  O.T.  ;  Was  the  O.T. 
written  in  Hebrew  ?,  1913 ;  and 
The  Text  of  the  O.T.,  1916. 
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E.  H.  Naville, 
Swiss  Egyptologist 
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Navvies'  Corps.  Hritish  labour 
unit  in  tin-  (Jreat  War.  It  was  the 
name  popularly  given  to  tli<> 
lnln>ur  liuttiilidiis  <>f  the  Middlesex 
ivniinriit.  in  tin-  raising  i'f  uliirh 
l.i.  ut  Col.  John  Ward.  M.P.,  took 
a  leading  part,  himself  becoming 
of  the  19th  L'nd 
ic  Works  Pioneers)  Middlesex 
in  May,  1915.  Composed 
•  liu-fly  of  labourers  or  navvies,  the 
corps  rendered  excellent  services 
in  the  Great  War  in  constructing 
roads,  and  in  other  work  for  whirh 
tln-y  wore  specially  fitted.  See  Mid- 
dlesex Regiment ;  Ward,  John. 

Navvy.  Name  applied  to  a 
labourer  employed  on  road  making 
or  other  digging  operations.  The 
wnnl  is  an  abbreviation  of  navi- 
gator, the  term  applied  in  the  late 
Isth  and  early  19th  centuries  to  a 
liiliourvr  employed  in  digging 
canals.  It  was  later  applied  to  un- 
skilled labourers  on  roads  and  rail- 
ways. A  steam  navvy  is  a  machine 
for  digging.  See  Excavator. 

Navy  (Lat.  navis,  ship).  Term 
used  for  the  collection  of  men  and 
ships  that  form  the  force  a  country 
maintains  for  fighting  at  sea. 
Originally  it  described  all  a  nation's 
vessels,  whether  used  for  trade  or 
warfare.  At  the  present  day,  practi- 
cally every  country  which  has  a 
seaboard  has  a  navy,  although  a 
number  of  them  are  of  little  value 
as  fighting  units. 

The  first  navy  of  note  was  that 
of  Athens,  although  as  early  as 
664  B.C.  both  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
had  fleets  of  fighting  ships,  as  a 
little  later  had  nearly  all  the  little 
states  of  Greece.  The  Persians  and 
Egyptians  had  fleets  about  this 
time,  and  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought  in  480  B.C.  between  the  Per- 
sians and  a  navy  composed  of 
ships  supplied  by  Athens  and  her 
allies.  The  Athenian  navy,  which 
owed  much  to  Themistocles,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  organized, 
with  an  efficient  and  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  its  services  to  Athens 
and  her  allies  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  gave  the  world  its  first 
great  lesson  in  the  value  of  sea 
power.  Unlike  the  European  navies 
of  the  16th  century,  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  vessels,  the  long  ships, 
maintained  by  the  state  solely  for 
fighting  purposes,  not  one  assem- 
bled hastily  from  various  ports  and 
owners  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Rome  and  Carthage  had  each  a 
navy,  evidently  of  considerable 
size,  and  one  was  established  for 
the  eastern  empire.  Much  of  their 
work  consisted  in  the  suppression 
of  pirates,  who  then,  as  later, 
swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Partly  for  the  same  reason  navies 
were  maintained  by  Venice  and 
Genoa  and  other  trading  states.  The 


lain-  navies  of  modern  European 
P"\UTH  arose  from  the  few  vessels 
niaiiitiiini-il  by  the  sovereigns. 
spam  had,  early,  a  considerable 
navy,  while  England  and  the 
I'uti-li  republic  soon  made  reputa- 
tions on  the  sea.  Scotland  and 
France  were  among  other  countries 
that  possessed  small  royal  navies 
in  the  15th  century,  as  did  Portu- 
gal and  Denmark.  Somewhat  later, 
Frederick  William  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  navy  of  Prussia,  and 
Peter  the  Great  rendered  a  like 
service  to  Russia. 

There  was  in  early  navies  no 
sharp  distinction  between  a  war- 
ship and  a  merchantman.  The 
merchantman  was,  of  necessity, 
always  ready  to  fight,  and  the  navy 
was  simply  a  collection  of  these, 
after  extra  men  and  arms  had  been 
provided,  reinforced  perhaps  by  a 
few  vessels  built  more  especially 
for  fighting  purposes.  In  the  18th 
century  navies  came  to  consist  of 
ships  built  solely  for  fighting,  and 
it  was  such  that  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Napoleonic  period. 

For  many  years  after  Trafalgar 
there  was  little  change  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  world's  navies,  but  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century 
began  the  evolution  of  the  modern, 
navy,  a  collection  of  specialized  ves- 
sels, endless  in  variety  and  size,  yet 


each  designed  for  a  particular  piece 
of  work  and  all  alike  embodying 
the  last  effort*  of  science  and  skill 
As  regards  navies  in  general  be- 
fore the  Great  War,  the  tendency 
was  to  look  at  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  relative  strength,  and,  in 
Britain,  to  the  position  of  that 
country  in  that  connexion.  The 
Hritish  navy  had  long  been  un- 
questionably stronger  than  any 
other  taken  singly,  but  its  directors 
were  forced  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combination  against  it. 
Thus  was  evolved  the  two-power 
standard,  i.e.  the  theory  that  the 
British  navy  should  be  equal  to 
the  next  two  combined,  though 
some  argued  for  a  three-power 
standard,  while  others  asserted  that 
Britain's  position  demanded  that 
she  should  possess  50  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  naval  strength.  The  two- 
power  standard  was  maintained 
against  France  and  Russia,  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  German  navy 
imperilled  it.  See  Sea  Power ;  con- 
sult also  Naval  Annual,  1886,  foL ; 
All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships, 
F.  T.  Jane,  1898,  fol. 

The  following  table,  taken  from 
a  parliamentary  paper  and  other 
sources,  1922,  shows  the  strength  of 
the  various  navies  of  the  world 
on  Feb  1,  1922,  the  numbers  in- 
cluding vessels  built  and  building : 


Battle- 
ships 

Battle 
Cruisers 

Licht 
Cruisers 

Des- 
troyers 

Sub- 
marine* 

Great  Bri 
U.S.A. 
Japan 
France 
Russia 
Germany 
Italy 

tain 

22 
31 
11 
10 
2 

8 
12 

8 
0 
7 
0 
4 
0 
0 

51 
0 
12 
5 
9 
3 
10 

184 
315 
58 
53 
24 
16 
58 

93 
102 
24 
50 
59 
0 
43 

THE     BRITISH    NAVY   AND    ITS   HISTORY 

John  Leyland,  Author  ol  The  Royal  Navy 
In  addition  to  the  companion  article  on  the  British  A  rmy,  see  Sea 
Power.  See  also  biographies  of  Nelson  and  other  seamen,  the 
accounts  of  Jutland,  Lepanto,  Nile,  Trafalgar  and  other  battles  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  warships,  e.g.  Battleship ;  Cruiser  ; 
Submarine  See  also  Guns ;  Torpedo ;  articles  on  Dreadnought  and 
other  individual  warships  tend  col.  plate  of  naval  uniforms 


The  history  of  the  British  navy 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  long 
ships  of  King  Alfred,  though 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  had  a  fleet 
before  him.  Alfred's  ships  marked 
a  great  advance  upon  their  pre- 
decessors. They  carried  a  single 
mast  and  a  square  sail ;  some  of 
them  had  as  many  as  60  oars. 
Canute  was  strong  at  sea  beyond 
all  his  rivals.  Harold,  in  1066, 
had  a  considerable  fleet.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  perma- 
nent force  was  the  organization 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  where  the 
barons,  experienced  seamen,  kept 
their  busses,  cogs,  and  other 
vessels  at  the  disposal  of  the  king 
in  return  for  the  enjoyment  of 


certain  privileges.  This  system 
was  economical  and  contributed 
to  rapid  mobilisation  in  time  of  a 
national  emergency. 

Richard  I,  in  the  Crusade  of 
1 190,  was  the  first  English  monarch 
to  employ  a  great  fleet  on  a  distant 
enterprise.  John  made  some 
beginning  of  a  fixed  organization 
by  appointing  a  "  keeper  of  the 
king's  ships."  At  this  time  two 
very  important  actions  were 
fought  when  Longsword,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  1213,  went  over  to 
Damme  and  destroyed  the  com- 
bined French  and  Flemish  fleet 
before  it  could  put  to  sea,  and 
when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  by  a  fine 
act  of  seamanship,  defeated  the 
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French  off  the  North  Foreland. 
Edward  I,  when  he  invaded  Scot- 
land, took  up  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  in  the  west  country  ports, 
and  Edward  III,  when  he  besieged 
Calais  in  1347,  had  a  fleet  of  745 
vessels,  drawn  from  most  of  the 
ports  in  England,  some  from 
Ireland,  and  others  from  Bayonne, 
and  Spain.  The  victory  of  Sluys, 
in  1340,  marked  the  zenith  of 
English  sea  power  in  medieval 
times.  Admirals  began  to  be 
appointed  in  Edward  I's  reign. 
Guns  were  mounted  in  the  14th 
century,  at  first  firing  over  the 
gunwale,  and  afterwards  through 
port- holes. 

It  was  the  greater  specialisation 
of  ships  for  fighting  purposes  that 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  distinct 
naval  establishment.  The  Cinque 
Ports  silted  up,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  came  into  promin- 
ence. The  cog,  the  chief  fighting 
ship  of  the  early  Plantagenets,  was 
displaced  by  the  great  ship  in  the 
time  cf  Henry  V.  In  Tudor  times 
ships  were  specially  built  for  naval 
purposes.  Henry  VII  had  a  famous 
ship  named  the  Regent,  carrying 
four  masts  and  a  bowsprit  and 
armed  with  225  small  guns  called 
serpentines.  Henry  VIII' s  great 
ship  was  the  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu, 
an  imposing  vessel,  carrying  two 
lines  of  guns  on  her  lower  decks, 
and  another  on  her  half  deck  and 
forecastle.  Massive  structures  rose 
like  fortalices  at  the  bow  and  stern, 
and  the  latter  had  eight  decks  and 
five  lines  of  guns.  There  were  im- 
portant dockyards  at  Portsmouth, 
Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  and  the 
Trinity  House  was  developed  to 
regulate  buoys,  beacons,  and  light- 
houses. 

Systematic  Shipbuilding 

The  great  explorations  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  resulted  in 
rapid  development  in  shipbuilding, 
navigation,  and  organization.  A 
committee  of  officers  of  state,  in- 
cluding the  lord  admiral,  ship- 
wrights, and  seamen,  met  in  1583, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  many  devel- 
opments. In  place  of  the  great 
ships,  deep-waisted  and  castled  at 
either  end,  came  the  weatherly 
sailing  ships  of  war,  capable  of 
keeping  the  seas  and  carrying  a 
powerful  armament  on  the  broad- 
side. The  Triumph  of  1,000  tons 
with  thirty-four  30-pounders,  and 
the  St.  Matthew,  White  Bear,  Vic- 
tory, Mer  Honour  and  Arc  Royal 
were  types.  The  great  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  fighting  of 
many  dayc  in  1588,  all  the  way  up 
the  Channel,  was  one  of  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world. 

The  reign  of  James  I  saw  the 
division  of  the  royal  fleet  into  rates 
and  the  institution  of  squadrons,  or 
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groups  of  ships,  for  the  defence  of 
the  narrow  seas,  by  means  of  a 
summer  guard  and  sometimes  a 
winter  guard.  Phineas  Pett  built,  in 
1610,  the  Prince  Royal,  a  two- 
decked  ship  with  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  and  in  1637  came  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  first 
three-decker  in  the  navy.  The 
government  of  the  navy  had  rested 
with  the  lord  high  admiral  and  a 
board  of  principal  officers,  but  the 
lord  high  admiral  Buckingham  had 
a  council  of  commissioners,  who 
supervised  dockyard  affairs  and 
built  two  ships  a  year  for  five  years 
in  succession.  Naval  administra- 
tion became  more  and  more  com- 
plex, and  the  system  underwent 
successive  changes.  Though  all  the 
Stuarts  had  a  sound  comprehension 
of  the  need  of  naval  force,  corrup- 
tion overspread  the  organization 
under  Charles  I.  The  sailors  suf- 
fered terribly,  and  it  was  said  that 
"  foul  weather,  naked  bodies,  and 
empty  bellies  made  the  seamen 
voice  the  king's  service  worse  than 
galley  slavery." 

Navigation  Act  of  1651 

The  men  of  the  Commonwealth 
imparted  new  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness to  the  navy,  and  endeavoured 
to  abolish  the  corruption  in  the 
dockyards  and  establishments.  The 
fleet  was  employed  both  in  home 
waters  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  gained  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
strength,  becoming  a  permanently 
organized  force  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  the  officers  were  trusted  and 
there  was  better  pay,  food,  and 
clothing  for  the  men.  The  need  of  a 
sufficient  and  active  fleet  was  recog- 
nized, for  the  Dutch  were  England's 
strongest  commercial  rivals  in 
many  seas.  England  struck  at 
their  commerce  by  the  Navigation 
Act  of  1651,  and  war  became  in- 
evitable. 

England  was  also  in  a  state  of 
virtual  war  with  France,  and  her 
seamen  searched  neutral  Dutch 
ships  and  exacted  by  force  a  salute 
in  the  Channel.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able that  Tromp,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, would  submit  to  Blake  and 
Bourne  without  a  struggle,  and  the 
first  battle  took  place  in  the  Straits 
of  Dover  in  May,  1652,  and  after  a 
stout  fight  Tromp  withdrew.  Near- 
ly all  the  fighting  was  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  convoys.  The 
inconclusive  battle  of  the  Kentish 
Knock  (Sept.  27)  was  the  first 
action  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  attack  upon  and  defence  of 
floating  trade.  At  the  end  of  Nov. 
Tromp  defeated  Blake,  and  brought 
a  huge  convoy  of  400  sail  through 
the  Straits  into  safety.  The  Dutch 
were  finally  defeated  off  the 
Thames  and  at  the  Texel  in  May 
and  July  1653. 
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At  the  Restoration,  when  James, 
duke  of  York,  became  lord  high 
admiral,  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  internal  organization  of  the 
fleet  and  the  strengthening  of  its 
administration.  The  navy  was 
thenceforth  directed  by  principal 
officers,  who  were  men  of  experi- 
ence actually  bred  to  the  sea — Sir 
George  Carteret,  Sir  Robert  Slings- 
by,  Sir  William  Batten,  and  others, 
with  Samuel  Pepys  as  clerk  of  the 
acts.  Their  successors  became  the 
navy  board,  and  existed  long  after 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  had 
been  placed  in  commission  in  the 
board  of  admiralty. 

Wars  with  the  Dutch 

In  the  second  Dutch  War  the 
fleets  were  organized  on  a  great 
scale,  and  Opclam  was  severely 
beaten  off  Lowestoft  on  June  3, 
1665;  but  in  June  of  the  following 
year  the  four  days'  battle  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  ended  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  English  fleet  to  the 
Thames.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Gent 
afterwards  entering  the  river  and 
capturing  or  destroying  the  ships  at 
Chatham  in  June,  1667.  In  the 
Third  Dutch  War,  1672,  originating 
in  the  old  rivalry  of  commerce,  the 
French  were  England's  allies.  But 
in  the  great  battle  of  Solebay  off 
Southwold,  May  28,  De  Ruyter  was 
again  victorious,  though  he  suffered 
severely.  The  last  fight  was  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Texel,  Aug.  11,  1673,  but 
it  was  not  a  victory  for  England. 

James  II  did  much  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  naval  service,  and 
had  an  establishment  of  173  ves- 
sels, including  9  first-rates,  11 
second-rates,  and  39  third- rates. 
They  went  over  to  William  III, 
in  whose  reign  the  long  struggle 
with  France  began.  But  the  fleet 
which  Colbert  had  created  was  a 
powerful  weapon  for  Louis  XIV, 
and  a  great  invasion  of  England 
was  planned.  Torrington  fought, 
under  orders,  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  on  June  30,  1690,  after- 
wards retiring  to  the  Thames  and 
preserving  his  fleet  in  being.  The 
army  of  Louis  was  at  last  ready  in 
1692,  and  was  embarked.  Tour- 
ville,  the  French  admiral,  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  English, 
however  strong  they  might  be. 
He  was  utterly  defeated  and  his 
fleet  destroyed  by  Russell  in  the 
battle  of  Barfleur  and  at  La 
Hogue  in  May,  1692. 

The  navy  was  for  a  time  supreme, 
and  under  its  aegis  the  resources 
of  the  empire  grew,  and  English 
trade  spread  on  every  sea.  But 
as  the  years  passed  it  weakened 
and  became  corrupt,  and  the 
spirit  of  formalism  and  undue 
caution  grew  in  the  service;  jea- 
lousies divided  it;  English  ships 
were  inferior  to  the  French, 
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i-« ing  to  the 

influence  "t  (In-  M. l\  \  I"'. tnl.  Tho 
inn. in  III-IM-  a.li., ii  of  MiithuWI  off 
Toulon  in  l-Vli.,  ITU,  was  the 

I  outcome. 

Hut     (In-    cloud    lifted    M    the 

splendour    i'f    Aii-i'ii    ami     llaukc 

•t  great  seaman,  An-ou, 

in  his  famous  circumnavigation  of 

lobe    (1740-44),    mode    his 

ships  a  school  for  seamen,  ami 
when  In-  ciime  to  the  Admiralty  ho 
-I'd  a  powerful  influence 
throiiL'hout  tin-  \vhole  naval  ser- 
vi'-r.  Mi-  chose  for  hiidi  appoint- 
ments ollicera  like  Hawke — the 
precursor  of  Nelson — Boscawen, 
Saundcrs.  I'odiicy,  lloue.and  Kcp 
pel.  Naval  architecture  and  con- 
struction rapidly  advanced.  Anson 
hn.ke  up  the  French  combination 
by  his  defeat  of  De  la  Jonquiere  in 
.May,  1747  ;  and  Hawke  struck  his 
l>lo\\  at  1/fitenduere  in  October. 

Seven  Years'  War 

The  Seven  Years'  War  found 
Kndand  not  fully  prepared.  Cor- 
ruption had  not  been  uprooted, 
ami  only  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
nig,  and  the  offering  of 
iioiiiities  could  men  be  obtained. 
The  war  was  to  be  waged  in  the 
Channel,  4he  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  on  the  N.  American 
coast,  and  in  the  W.  Indies.  The 
French  were  active  in  N.  America, 
where  Britain's  settlements  were 
imperilled,  and  French  reinforce- 
ments traversed  the  ocean  despite 
the  efforts  of  Boscawen. 

The  year  1759  was  rendered 
glorious  by  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the 
capture  of  Guadeloupe,  and  an 
action  between  Pocock  and  D'Ach6 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which 
ultimately  was  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  French  power  in  India. 
Hawke's  magnificent  victory  at 
Quiberon  Bay  was  the  decisive 
action  of  the  war. 

But  France  soon  found  means 
and  support  for  new  efforts.  Her 
nav}r  had  been  almost  annihilated, 
but  regeneration  followed,  while 
profligate  rule  and  jobbery  again 
did  its  evil  work  in  British  naval 
administration.  When  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  rose  against  British 
rule,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  were  hostile,  Britain  was 
ill-prepared  for  a  world-wide  strug- 
gle, though  fleets  went  to  sea  in  a 
far  better  state  than  ever  before. 
There  was  an  inconclusive  action 
off  Ushant,  powerful  forces  ap- 
peared fighting  several  battles  in 
Indian  waters,  and  across  the  At- 
lantic, Howe  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  defensive  against  D'Estaing. 
Rodney  arrived  in  the  W.  Indies 
in  March,  1780,  and  fought  on 
April  17  a  famous  action  with  De 
Guichen.  The  situation  was  very 
grave,  and  Britain's  commerce 
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wftsseri"nd\  <iippled.  The  lil-.'-k- 
adu  at  Brest  did  not  ;H.\MII  I  >•• 
Grasso  from  goim/  out  to  the  W. 
Indies  with  n  vast  armament.  He 

•'•d  Graves  off  the  Chesa- 
.  and  Cornwallis  wa- 
]K-lle<l  to  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
Another  ol.je,  t  of  the  French  with 
Spanish  assistance  was  to  capture 
Jamaica.  Their  plans  wen-  con,. 
pletely  shattered  by  Rodney's 
action  of  April  12,  1782,  off 
Dominica.  (Jihraltar  was  mag- 
nificently relieved  by  Howe  on 
Oct.  11,  and,  though  Britain 
lost  much  in  the  war,  she  con- 
solidated her  possessions,  and 
emerged  with  a  navy  trained  in  the 
struggle  and  brought  to  high  effi- 
ciency by  its  officers. 

Britain  was  indeed  far  better 
prepared  for  war  with  the  French 
Revolution  than  were  the  French 
for  the  great  struggle  which  began 
in  Feb.,  1793.  Her  officers  were 
men  of  high  character  and  great 
attainments,  and  though  hard  con- 
ditions had  laid  the  seeds  of 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  the  navy  car- 
ried the  issue  triumphantly  to  its 
close.  Ships  increased  in  numbers, 
and  every  available  ship  was 
made  ready  for  sea.  Hood  oc- 
cupied Toulon  in  aid  of  the  French 
Royalists,  but  had  to  withdraw 
as  the  revolution  gained  strength. 
Jervis,  the  future  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, went  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Glorious  1st  of  June 

In  the  Channel  Howe,  on  the 
glorious  first  of  June,  1794,  almost 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  under 
Villaret- Joyeuse,  though  the  great 
grain  convoy  from  the  U.S.A. 
arrived  in  safety  at  Brest.  Brid- 
port  completed  the  victory  by  his 
action  of  June  23,  1795,  and  the 
French  fleet  withdrew  from  the 
seas,  except  for  raiding  efforts. 
Jervis's  great  victory  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Feb.  14,  1797,  and  Dun- 
can's destruction  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  at  the  Texel,  Oct.  11  in  the 
same  year,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
great  schemes  of  invasion.  The 
mutiny  of  1797,atSpitheadandthe 
Nore,  was  a  serious  danger;  but 
the  navy  was  sound  at  heart,  and 
the  disaffection  was  suppressed. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte's  magnifi- 
cent schemes  of  Eastern  dominion 
were  taking  shape.  Great  arma- 
ments were  prepared  at  Toulon,  and 
the  operations  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  were  begun.  Nelson  w  is 
ill-provided ;  but  reinforcements 
came,  and  the  French  fleet  was 
finally  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  Aug.  1,  1798.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens  had  been 
concluded,  March  27,  1802,  the 
naval  establishments  in  England 
were  subjected  to  severe  ex- 
amination, with  the  object  of 
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putting  an  end  to  the  corruption 
and   wa>:tc   under    the  adin 
tion  of  the  navy  board,  which  the 
Admiralty    had    been    unable    to 

control. 

Practically  the  navy  was  kept 
on  a  war  footing  during  the  peace, 
and  was  highly  efficient,  though  its 
numbers  were  inadequate.  Bona- 
parte's great  successes  on  land  had 
deprived  Britain  of  her  allies,  and 
he  was  planning  once  more  a  great 
blow  at  the  heart  of  hi*  principal 
enemy.  But  Cornwallis  and  his 
admirals  blockaded  Brest  and  the 
Atlantic  ports ;  Keith  was  farther 
N.  ;  Calder  was  off  Ferrol  and 
Nelson  off  Toulon.  Nelson  left 
Spithead  on  Sept.  15,  1805,  and 
arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  28th.  On 
Oct.  21  he  engaged  Villeneuve,  the 
immortal  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  and  the  main  French  fleet 
was  utterly  destroyed. 

There  was  a  certain  recovery  in 
the  French  navy,  but  it  was  easier 
to  build  wooden  ships  than  to  find 
their  officers  and  men.  The  Berlin 
Decrees  against  Britain's  com- 
merce were  the  mark  of  naval 
failure.  When  it  was  designed  to 
send  a  French  fleet  from  Brest  and 
Rochefort  to  the  W.  Indies  in  1809, 
it  was  driven  into  the  Basque 
Roads  and  destroyed.  The  royal 
navy  was  the  base  of  all  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Peninsular  War. 
Stringent  inquiry  into  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  navy,  chiefly  under 
the  impulsion  of  St.  Vincent,  did 
much  to  purify  the  administration. 
The  war  with  the  U.S.A.  in  1812 
was  a  war  of  frigate  fighting,  in 
which  the  Americans,  with  su- 
perior frigates,  gained  some  remark- 
able successes.  The  fight  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake, 
on  June  1,  1813,  was  the  most 
famous  action  of  the  war. 

The  fleet  was  employed  against 
Barbary  pirates  ;  in  the  operations 
that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  of  Nava- 
rino ;  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854- 
55,  when  its  supremacy  was  undis- 
puted; and  in  the  Burmese  and 
China  Wars.  Administratively. 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Thomas 
Masterman  Hardy,  as  first  lord  and 
first  sea  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
1831,  set  the  system  practically 
upon  the  footing  it  held  in  1914. 

Introduction  of  Steam 
The  introduction  of  steam 
brought  about  profound  changes 
in  the  navy.  There  began  a  long 
contest  between  the  gun  and  the 
armour.  The  torpedo  was  in- 
vented, and  gained  year  by  year  in 
range  and  destructive -power.  New 
classes  of  ships  were  introduced — 
torpedo- boats,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines. The  invention  of  the 
steam  turbine  imparted  a  fresh 
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impetus  to  power.  The  progressive 
and  fearless  administration  of 
Lord  Fisher  gave  the  navy  ships 
mounting  nothing  but  big  guns, 
with  an  auxiliary  or  secondary  ar- 
mament for  anti-torpedo  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  Dreadnought  be- 
came the  first  of  the  magnificent 
vessels  which  made  England  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  fleets  were  of  unexampled 
power ;  they  were  brought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency ;  they 
were  provided  with  repair  and 
auxiliary  ships,  which  made  them 
largely  independent  of  the  dock- 
yards, and  the  whole  naval  front 
was  swung  round  from  the  Channel 
to  the  North  Sea.  Oil  to  a  very 
great  extent  replaced  coal  as  fuel. 
The  practical  and  scientific  train- 
ing of  officers  and  men  progressed. 
After  the  war  came  a  period  such 
as  has  followed  most  wars — naval 
reductions,  the  sale  or  breaking- 
up  of  ships,  and  discussion  of  war 
lessons  and  types  of  ships. 

A  few  figures  will  illustrate  the 
expansion  of  the  navy.  In  the 
year  of  Trafalgar  the  fleet  had 
120,000  officers  and  men  and  cost 
£15,035,630.  The  smallest  yearly 
sum  ever  subsequently  expended 
on  the  navy  was  in  1835-36,  when 
the  numbers  were  26,500  and  the 
expenditure  was  £4,434,783.  On 
Jan.  1,  1914,  the  numbers  were 
144,871,  and  the  expenditure  for 
1913-14  was  £48,809,000.  The 
strength  of  the  navy  at  the  armis- 
tice, Nov.  11,  1918,  was  415,000, 
but  by  Nov.,  1919,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  162,000,  and  the  1921- 
22  estimate  was  for  127,500  men. 
The  navy  expenditure  for  the 
financial  year  1923-24  was  esti- 
mated at  £58,000,000.  For  the 
naval  reduction,  1921,  see  the  entry 
Washington  Conference. 

Bibliography.  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain,  W.  James  and  Capt. 
Chamier,  new  ed.  1886;  Drake  and 
the  Tudor  Navy,  with  History  of 
the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime 
Power,  J.  S.  Corbett,  1898 ;  The 
Royal  Navy,  7  vols.,  W.  L.  Clowes. 
1897-1903  ;  A  Short  History  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  D.  Hannay,  1909. 

Navy  Board.  Former  depart- 
ment of  the  British  naval  adminis- 
tration. It  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  was  that  part  of 
the  board  of  admiralty  responsible 
for  civil  administration,  including 
the  work  of  shipbuilding,  dock- 
yards, etc.,  as  distinct  from  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral.  The  or- 
ganization was  changed  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  divided  control 
was  maintained.  In  1683  the  work 
of  victualling  the  fleet  was  taken 
from  the  navy  board.  This  divided 
control  came  to  an  end  in  1831, 
when  both  the  navy  board  and  the 
victualling  board  were  abolished  as 


distinct  departments,  and  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  ad- 
miralty. In  the  U.S.A.  the  depart- 
ment of  the  navy  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  British  admiralty  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  navy 
board.  See  Admiralty,  Board  of. 

Navy  Club,  ROYAL.  British 
club.  It  is  an  amalgamation, 
effected  in  1888,  of  the  Navy 
Society,  a  dining  club  of  naval 
officers  founded  in  1765,  and  of  a 
similar  company  called  the  Navy 
Club,  of  which  Nelson  was  a 
member,  founded  in  1785.  Dinners 
are  now  held  to  celebrate  naval 
victories  and  the  like. 

Navy  League.  British  society 
founded  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  and  maintaining  interest 
in  the  navy,  and  keeping  it  strong 
and  efficient.  The  league  carries  on 
propaganda  by  means  of  lectures 
and  publications  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  Its  head  office 
is  at  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Navy  League,  GERMAN.  Or- 
ganization founded  on  April  30, 
1898,  to  popularise  the  Kaiser's  big 
navy  policy.  The  league  grew 
rapidly  in  strength,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  in  1914  its 
membership  was  more  than  a  mil- 
lion. Prince  William  of  Wied  was 
its  first  president,  succeeded  later 
by  Grand- Admiral  von  Koester. 

Navy  List.  Official  handbook 
of  the  British  navy.  It  was  first 
issued  in  1814,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished monthly  almost  ever  since. 
It  gives  in  normal  times  the  names 
of  all  officers  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  service,  and  also 
the  names  of  all  H.M.  ships  and 
the  services  they  are  engaged 
upon.  The  quarterly  Navy  List 
contains  full  information  about 
the  various  admiralty  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  details 
published  in  the  monthly  lists. 

Navy  Records  Society.  British 
society  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  rare  and  unpublished 
works  of  naval  interest.  It  aims 
at  making  accessible  the  sources  of 
British  naval  history  and  elucidat- 
ing questions  of  naval  archaeo- 
logy, construction,  administration, 
organization,  and  social  life. 

Nawanagar.  Native  state  and 
town  of  India,  in  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. The  state  occupies  the 
N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  with  a 
coast-line  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and 
the  Little  Rann  of  Cutch.  Native 
food  grains  and  wheat  are  grown. 
It  has  an  area  of  3,791  sq.  m.  Pop. 
349,000.  The  town  is  a  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  the  Kathiawar  peninsula,  160 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Ahmadabad  ;  it  con- 
tains cloth  factories,  has  a  pearl 
fishery,  and  considerable  trade.  It 
is  a  rly.  terminus.  Pop.  45,900. 


Na worth  Castle.  Seat  of  the 
earl  of  Carlisle.  In  Cumberland, 
llm.  from  Carlisle,  it  was  built  in 
the  14th  century  by  a  member  of 
the  Dacre  family.  In  1577  it 
passed  by  marriage  from  the 
Dacres  to  the  Howards.  Restored 
after  a  fire  in  1844,  it  is  built  round 
a  central  courtyard.  The  chief 
apartments  are  the  great  hall,  the 
oratory,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Belted  Will  (Lord  William  Ho- 
ward). Naworth  has  a  station 
on  the  N.E.  Rly.  See  Carlisle, 
Earl  of ;  Howard. 

Naxos  OR  NAXIA.  Largest  island 
of  the  Cyclades  group,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  It  has  a 
length  of  21  m.  and  a  breadth  of 
15  m. ;  area  about  175  sq.  m. 
Mountainous,  picturesque,  and 
fertile,  its  culminating  point  is 
Mt.  Zea,  alt.  3,300  ft.  It  is  noted 
for.  its  choice  wine,  and  produces 
cereals,  oil,  fruit,  cotton,  and 
emery.  Its  marble  quarries  have 
been  worked  ever  since  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.  The  capital  is  Naxos,  a 
seaport  city  on  the  N.W.  coast ; 
it  has  an  old  castle,  a  remnant  of 
the  Venetian  period,  when,  with 
neighbouring  islands,  it  formed  a 
Venetian  dukedom.  It  wa»  captured 
by  the  Turks  in  1566.  Colonised  by 
lonians,  about  1000  B.C.,  it  suffered 
in  the  Persian  wars  before  joining 
the  Athenian  league.  Off  Naxos, 
376  B.C.,  the  Athenians  utterly 
defeated  the  Spartans  in  a  naval 
engagement.  Pop.  20,000. 

Nayar  OR  NAIR.  People  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  S.  India.  The 
Narae  of  Pliny,  situate  between 
Point  Dely  and  Cape  Comorin,  they 
numbered,  in  1911,  1,129,466.  A 
community  rather  than  a  caste, 
with  exogamous  clans,  they  retain 
various  matriarchal  customs,  ma- 
trilineal  descent,  and  a  form  of 
union,  sambandham,  which  involves 
no  marital  obligation  and  no  dowry. 
This  received  government  recog- 
nition in  1896.  See  Polyandry. 

Nayarit.  State  of  Mexico.  It  is 
centrally  placed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  backed  by  the  Sierra 
de  Nayarit.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Santiago  or  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma. 
The  principal  products  are  wheat, 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  palm 
oil,  and  the  mining  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  is  carried  on.  Tepic  is  the 
capital.  Area  11,300  sq.  m.  Pop. 
175,750. 

Nazarene.  Term  used  in  the 
N.T.  In  Matt,  ii,  23,  it  is  said  that 
Joseph  went  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  that  He  (i.e.  the  Messiah) 
should  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
The  particular  words  spoken  by 
the  prophets  have  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  O.T.  as  we  have  it, 
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unless  the  writer  in  some  way 
identities  Nazarcne  with  Nazarite 
(•/.  Judges  xiii,  ;"i,  "  the  i-liild  shall 
be  a  Nay.ivritc,  and  shall  In 
save  Israel " ).  In  any  case,  in  Matt, 
tin-  primary  inclining  of 
IK  is  taken  to  be  "a 
dweller  in  Nazareth,"  and  Jesus  is 
'•M.II  so  described  (Mark  i,  24; 
Luke  \\iii,  :t7  ;.lolm  \ix,19;  Actsiii, 
6,  etc.).  Nazareth  being  a  small 
place,  the  term  Nazarene  was 
-I'inctimes,  though  not  always, 
used  in  scorn.  At  Antioch  the  first 
riiristians  were  called  Nazarenes, 
and  they  continued  to  be  so  called 
by  the  Jews  (Acts  xi,  26).  In  Acts 
xxiv,  5,  S.  Paul  is  called  "  a  ring- 
leader of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes." 

Nazareth.  Town  in  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  half- 
way between  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
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Nazrana  OR  NAZAR.  Term  com- 
monly used  in  India  for  a  cere- 
monial present,  especially  one 
_•  * .  •  1 1  1 1 y  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 
The  word  properly  means  a  vow 
or  votive  offering,  and  the  root 
may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the 
Hebrew  devotees,  the  Nazaritcs. 
Other  forms  of  the  word  are  nuz- 
zerand  and  nuzzer. 

N.B.  Abbreviation  for  Lat. 
nutit  bene,  mark  well  ;  North 
Britain  ;  New  Brunswick. 

N.C.O.  Abbreviation  for  non- 
commissioned officer. 

Neagh.  Lough  or  lake  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  prov.  of  Ulster,  it  is 
bordered  by  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Armagh, 
and  Down.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  measures  18  in.  in 


Nazareth.    General  view  of  the  town  in  Galilee  from  the  hills  to  the  north-west 


and  the  sea.  Now  known  as  En- 
Nasira,  it  is  famed  as  the  early 
home  of  Christ,  and  the  surrounding 
district  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. Nazareth  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  Sept.  20,  1918.  Pop. 
10,000.  See  Palestine,  Conquest  of. 

Nazarites  OR  NAZIRITES.  Word 
meaning  separated,  and  applied 
to  certain  Jews.  These  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
abstained  from  wine  and  all  pro- 
ducts of  the  grape,  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  long,  and  avoided 
contact  with  dead  bodies.  Samson 
and  John  the  Baptist  were  con- 
secrated Nazarites  from  their 
birth  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  vow  was 
only  temporary,  usually  taken  for 
a  month,  at  the  termination  of 
which  period  certain  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  head  was 
ceremonially  shaved.  The  Law  of 
Moses  prescribed  certain  regu- 
lations concerning  it  (Num.  6). 

Naze,  TOE.  Headland  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Essex,  England,  5  m.  S. 
of  Harwich. 


length  and  10  m.  in  breadth  ;  its 
greatest  depth  is  102  ft.  Numerous 
rivers  feed  the  lake,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Blackwater  and  the 
Upper  Bann,  while  the  Lower  Bann 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  canal 
communication  between  the  lough 
and  Belfast,  Newry,  and  Lough 
Erne.  Pron.  Nay. 

Neale,     EDWARD     VANSITTART 
(1810-92).       British     cooperator. 
Born  at  Bath,  April  2,  1810,  he 
graduated      at 
Oriel     College. 
Oxford,      in 
1827,  and  was 
called    to    the 
bar  in  1837.  In 
1850  he  joined 
the  Society  for 
Promoting 
Working  Men's 
E.  V.  Neale,          Associations, 
British  cooperator      an(j     U8e(j    nig 

wealth  in  opening  the  first  co- 
operative store  in  London.  In  1851 
he  founded  the  Central  Coopera- 
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tive  Agency,  precursor  of  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 
which  failed  after  a  few  months. 
He  organized  cooperative  societies 
in  other  part*  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  1869  promoted  the  annual  co- 
operative congress,  of  which  he  be- 
came secretary,  1875-91,  visiting 
America  in  the  former  year.  He 
joined  the  Christian  Social  Union 
shortly  before  his  death,  Sept.  16, 
1892.  See  Cooperation. 

Neale,  JOHN  MASON  (1818-66). 
Anglican  divine  and  poet.  He  was 
born  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1818, 
studied  at 
Trinitv  College, 
Cambridge, 
was  ordained 
in  1841,  and 
in  1846  became 
Warden  of 
Sackville  Col- 
lege, an  alms- 
house  at  East 
Grinstead, 
where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  S.  Margaret's  Sis- 
terhood there,  and  a  leader  of  the 
High  Church  movement,  and  was 
inhibited  for  14  years  by  his  bishop. 
Neale  was  one  of  the  greatest 
British  hymnologists,  composing 
original  hymns  and  translating 
many  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
Among  his  translations  the  most 
popular  is  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
a  part  of  the  Rhythm  of  Bernard 
of  Morlaix.  He  published  Hymns 
for  Little  Children,  1842,  and 
Hymns  for  the  Young,  a  com- 
panion volume,  1844.  Neale  died 
Aug.  6,  1866.  See  Hymns ;  con- 
sult also  Life,  E.  A.  Towle,  1907. 
Neander,  JOHANW  AUGUST  WJL- 
HELM  (1789-1850).  German  his- 
torian. He  was  born  at  Gcittingen, 
Jan.  17,  1789, 
the  son  of  a 
Jew,  named 
Mendel.  On 
baptism  he 
changed  his 
name  to  that 
by  which  he  is 
known  (Gr., 
new  man),  and 
went  to  study 
divinity  at 
Halle,  under  Schleiermacher,  whose 
writings  had  brought  about  his 
conversion.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  1812, 
and  from  1813  until  his  death 
was  professor  of  church  history 
at  Berlin.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English. 
He  died  July  14,  1850.  See 
August  Neander,  O.  C.  Krabbe, 
1852 ;  Erinnerungen  an  August 
Neander,  J.  L.  Jacobi,  1882 ; 
Neanders  Lebcn,  A.  F.  J.  Wie- 
gand,  1889. 
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Neanderthal  Man.  Palaeo- 
lithic race  inhabiting  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Mousterian  period.  It  was 
first  revealed  by  the  discovery  of  a 
human  burial  in  a  grotto  of  the 
Neanderthal  ravine  near  Diissel- 
dorf  in  1856.  Its  fossil  remains, 
representing  about  30  individuals 
and  industrial  products,  have  since 
been  found  in  widely  scattered 
caves  and  summer-camp  stations, 
including  the  Ghar  Dalam  cave, 
Malta,  1918.  See  Man ;  Mousterian. 

Neapolis  (Gr.,  new  town).  An- 
cient seaport  in  Macedonia,  near 
the  modern  town  of  Kavala.  It 
was  here  that  S.  Paul  landed  during 
his  second  missionary  journey,  with 
Silas  and  Timothy  (Acts  16). 

Neapolitan  Sixth.  In  music, 
an  arbitrary  name  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin for  a  chord  occurring  on  the 
subdominant  of  a  minor  key.  It 
consists  of  the  subdominant  and  its 
minor  third  and  minor  sixth. 

It  was  probably  arrived  at 
through  singers  or  string  players 
consciously  or  unintentionally  flat- 
tening the  D  to  get  a  soft,  pathetic 
effect.  The  Neapolitan  sixth  is  also 
used  in  the  major  mode.  See  Har- 
mony ;  Interval;  Major;  Minor; 
Sixth;  Third. 

Neap  Tides.  Those  tides  which 
reach  the  lowest  high-water  mark, 
the  highest  tides  being  called 
spring  tides.  Neap  tides  are  those 
immediately  following  the  first  and 
third  quarters  of  the  moon,  and 
their  range  is  usually  only  one-third 
of  the  spring  tides.  See  Tides. 

Nearchus.  Greek  navigator. 
Born  in  Crete,  he  removed  to 
Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  where 
he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  Indian  campaign,  327  B.C. 
Appointed  commander  of  the 
fleet  built  by  Alexander  on  the 
Hydaspes,  he  undertook  to  conduct 
it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates.  A  further  journey 
round  the  African  and  Arabian 
coasts  was  abandoned  owing  to 
Alexander's  death.  Nearchus  was 
allowed  by  Antigonus  to  retain  the 
provinces  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Alexander,  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  him.  A 
summary  of  his  Paraplous  (coast- 
ing voyage)  is  given  in  Arrian's 
Indica. 

Neasden.  District  of  Middlesex, 
England,  practically  a  suburb  of 
London.  Neasden  and  Kingsbury 
is  a  station  on  the  Metropolitan 
Ely.,  which  has  carriage  works  here. 
The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Andrew  and  is  much  restored. 

Neath.  Mun.  borough,  market 
town,  and  river  port  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales.  It  stands  near  the 


Neath  seal 


mouth  of  the  river  Neath,  8  m.  from 
Swansea  and  183  from  London,  and 
is  served  by  the  G.W.  and  local 
rlys.,  including 
the  Neath  '  and 
Brecon,  and  also 
two  canals.  There 
is  another  station 
at  Neath  Abbey, 
2  m.  away.  The 
buildings  include 
the  restored 
church  of  S. 
Thomas.the  modern  one  of  S.David, 
the  town  hall,  and  market  house. 
Gwyn  Hall,  dating  from  1888,  was 
a  gift  to  the  town.  The  town  lies  in  a 
profitable  mining  district,  and  the 
industries  include  copper  smelting, 
the  oldest  of  all,  tin-plate  works, 
steel  works,  chemical  factories, 
foundries,  engineering  works,  etc. 
There  are  good  facilities  for  the 
shipping  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 
In  the  12th  century  an  abbey  and 
castle  were  founded  at  Neath,  and 
there  are  remains  of  both.  It  be- 
came a  borough  about  the  same 
time  and  was  long  under  the  lords 
of  Glamorgan,  who  allowed  the 
citizens  to  hold  an  annual  fair. 
Market  davs,  Wed.  and  Sat.  Pop. 
18,900. 

Neat's  Foot  Oil.  Lubricant  for 
fine  machinery,  also  used  in  dress- 
ing leather.  It  is  obtained  from 
boiling  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  for 
which  neat  is  an  old  term,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  easily  solidi- 
fying or  becoming  rancid. 

Nebi  Samwil  (Hill  of  Samuel). 
Name  given  to  the  highest  peak  of 
a  ridge  of  Palestine,  4|  m.  N.E.  of 
Kuryet-el-Enab.  It  is  2,953  ft. 
above  the  sea  and  commands  a 
view  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  5  m. 
to  the  S.E.  It  is  the  supposed 
burial-place  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
and  here  the  Crusaders  built  a 
church  on  the  site  of  his  tomb,  sub- 
sequently turned  into  a  mosque.  It 
was  prominent  in  the  British  opera- 
tions leading  up  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  the  infantry  capturing 
the  ridge  on  Nov.  21,  1917.  See 
Jerusalem,  Capture  of. 

Nebo.  God  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. The  son  and  interpreter 
of  Merodach,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  writer  of  the  first  book  and  in- 
structor of  mankind  in  letters  and 
science.  There  was  a  temple  to 
him  at  Borsippa  or  Birs-Nimrud. 
See  Babylonia. 

Nebo  OR  ABARIM.  Mountain  in 
Moab.  It  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  From  its  summit,  Moses 
viewed  the  promised  land  before 
his  death  (Deut.  34).  Its  alterna- 
tive name  is  Pisgah.  The  site  is 
uncertain. 

Nebraska.  Tributary  of  the 
Missouri  river,  better  known  as  the 
river  Platte  (q.v.). 


Nebraska.  Central  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  Its  area  is  77,500  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  an  elevated  plain 
sloping  from  an  alt.  of  5,000  ft.  in 
the  W!  to  about  1,000  ft.  in  the  E. 
Part  of  the  N.  and  N.  W.  is  occupied 
by  "bad  lands"  and  sand-hills. 
The  Platte  and  Niobrara  rivers 
flow  through  the  state  to  the  Mis- 
souri, the  natural  boundary  on  the 
E.  ;  the  Republican  is  the  chief  of 
the  other  streams.  On  account  of 
the  scanty  rainfall,  which  does  not 
exceed  15  ins.  annually  on  the  W., 
only  the  Missouri  is  navigable. 

Agriculture  has  been  developed 
by  a  state  scheme  of  irrigation,  and 
large  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  oats, 
and  potatoes  are  obtained.  Stock- 
raising  is  a  flourishing  industry, 
but  minerals  are  of  little  import- 
ance ;  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing are  largely  carried  on. 
Higher  education  is  provided  by  a 
state  university  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  transport  facilities  by 
6,400  m.  of  rlys.  Two  senators  and 
six  representatives  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress. Lincoln  is  the  capital,  but 
Omaha  is  the  most  populous  centre. 
Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1867.  Pop.  1,296,000. 

Nebraska.  City  of  Nebraska, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co.  On 
the  Missouri  river,  53  m.  S.  of 
Omaha,  it  is  served  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  rlys.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  include  fruit 
canneries,  flour  and  lumber  mills, 
foundries,  starch,  vinegar,  and 
cigar  factories,  stockyards,  and 
grain  elevators.  Nebraska  City, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Kearney,  became  a  city  in  1871. 
In  1921  it  was  proposed  .to  erect 
a  new  capitol  building  in  flat 
prairie  country,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,000,000.  Pop.  6,300. 

Nebuchadrezzar  OR  NEBUCH- 
ADNEZZAR. Name  of  three  kings  of 
Babylon.  The  most  famous, 
Nebuchadrezzar  II,  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  reigned  604-561  B.C.,  in- 
vaded Judah  thrice,  taking  Jeru- 
salem and  carrying  many  Jews 
into  captivity,  586 ;  captured  Tyre, 
after  a  siege  of  12  years,  and  in- 
vaded Egypt.  He  restored  many 
temples  and  rebuilt  Babylon, 
where  Koldewey's  excavations, 
1899-1911,  revealed  his  palace, 
temples,  gates,  walls,  quays,  and 
canals.  The  spelling  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  that  used  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
Nebuchadrezzar  is  preferred  by 
modern  authorities.  See  Babylon, 
col.  plate  ;  Borsippa ;  Carchemish ; 
Daniel ;  Ziggurat. 

Nebula.  In  astronomy,  a 
celestial  object  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  the  telescope  into  a  star, 
or  group  of  stars,  as  distinct  from 
comets.  Nebulae  were  first  cata- 
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logucd  by  Messier  in  1771,  to  en 

al. !••  linn  ti>  ilMnr'ii!  -li  tin-in  from 
possible  new  comet*.     Afterwards 
tin-  llorsohels  catalogued  5,000  of 
tin-in.  I. ut  n  many  "f  the  so-called 
nebulae-    were    rem>lved    into    star 
i-lu.sii-rs  by  the  greater  telescope* 
that  it  was  believed  all  nebulae  were 
assemblages  of  very  distant  stars. 
8pectroscopy     disproved       tin* 
.i>.-iiiii|)tii>n  in  the  year  of  the  pub- 
lieatuxi  of  the  Herochcls' catalogue, 
\vlien     Hii'j'jm^    shuwed,    in    1864, 
that  tin-  I  »raco  nebula  was  a  mass 
of    ineamlescent   gases   which   ap- 
peared   to    him    to    be    hydrogen 
ami    nitrogen.      By   1868   he   had 
examined    the    spectra    of    about 
7u    nebulae,    of     which     a     third 
displayed     a    gaseous    character. 
Sinci-  then  opinion  has  oscillated, 
and  the  application  of  the  spectro- 
M-t.pe    to    nebulae,    by    revealing 
many  differences  in  the  character 
of   their  spectra,   has  evoked   the 
spei -illation    that    some    of    them 
whic-h   have  a  doubtfully  gaseous 
character  may  in  fact  be  groups  of 
stars  outside  the  stellar  universe — 
external  universes.    All  the  known 
nelitiliie    are     too    far    away     to 
enable  any  estimate  to  be  made 
of  their  distance,  a  circumstance 
which  has  favoured  the  foregoing 
speculation.      The   belief   that  all 
toe  nebulae  are 
comprised     within 
the   boundaries   of 
the  Milky  Way   is 
founded    on    three 
considerations.  The 
first  is   on    the 
nature   of  nebulae 
as  disclosed  by  the 
spectroscope ;    the 
second  upon  their 
associations   with 
neighbouring 
stars  ;  the  third  on 
their    systematic 
arrangement    as 
compared  with  the 
systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars. 

Nebula.     Top,  right,  spiral  nebula  in  Ursa  Major,  from 
ida-       a  telescopic  photograph  by  0.  W.  Ritchey  ;  below,  the 
t ions, from  formless       great  irregular  nebula  in  Orion,  from  a   photograph 
masses  of  gas  many  taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory 

hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  ceeded  in  recent  years  through 
linear  dimension,  to  what  are  the  aid  of  photography;  and  this 
called  planetary  nebulae,  and  to  progress  began  with  the  remarkable 
the  nebulae  (or  nebulosity)  sur-  photographs  which  were  made  by 
rounding  stars,  as  in  the  familiar  J.  E.  Keeler  at  the  Lack  Observa- 
example  of  the  Pleiades.  There  are 
irregular  nebulae,  ring  nebulae, 
and  elliptical  nebulae,  spiral  nebu- 
lae, and  planetary  nebulae.  Their 
names  suggest  their  variety  of 
shapes — the  ring  nebulae  in  Lyra, 


a  star  aa  a  nucleus, 
and  one  such 
nebula  has  a  spiral 
form.  Almost 
every  kind  of 
nebula  suggests  at 
some  stage  of  de- 
velopment  an 
evolution  passing 
through  the  stages 
of  a  mass  of  gas,  a 
whirlpool  million, 
a  spiral,  to  a  con- 
densation into  a 
planetary  or  solar 
system. 

Some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of 
nebulae  have  been 
discovered,  and 
they  may  be 
grouped  into  two 
great  classes, 
elliptical  (to  which 
spirals  belong)  and 
irregular  nebulae. 
The  irregular 
nebulae  are  un- 
mistakably gas- 
eous ;  and  most 
gaseous  nebulae 
are  distinguished 
by  a  blue  or  green- 
ish tinge.  Investi- 
gation has  pro- 


the  crab,  the  well-known  dumb-bell 
nebula  in  Vulpecula,  the  key-hole, 
the  fish-mouth,  the  spider,  and 
the  whirlpool  in  Canes  Venatici. 
Planetary  nebulae  have  generally 


tory,  from  1898  to  1900.  Keeler's 
photographs  led  him  to  the  opinion 
that  half  the  nebulae  of  the  sky 
were  spiral  in  form.  Of  these 
spirals  the  greatest  is  the  Andro- 
meda nebula,  as  the  nebula  in  Orion 
is  the  greatest  of  the  irregular 
nebulae. 

In  Jan.,  1921,  Dr.  V.  M,  Slipher, 
of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  announced  as 


the  result  of  his  spectographic  ob- 
servations there,  that  the  nebula 
Dreyer,  No.  584,  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Cetus,  was  dashing  through 
space  away  from  the  earth  at  a 
velocity  of  1,240  m.  a  second,  the 
highest  speed  ever  attained  by  a 
celestial  object.  See  Andromeda  ; 
Astronomy ;  Milky  Way ;  Stars. 

Nebular  Hypothesis.  In  astro- 
nomy, a  theory  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  planetary  system. 
First  suggested  by  Immanuel  Kant, 
in  1755,  and  placed  on  a  more 
definite  basis  by  Laplace,  the 
latter  supposed  that  the  matter 
which  now  fonns  the  sun,  planets, 
and  satellites,  existed  once  in  the 
•state  of  gas,  and  that  this  gaseous 
mass  formed  a  vast  globe  which 
extended  from  the  sun's  present 
position  as  a  centre  out  to,  or 
beyond,  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and 
that  this  gaseous  mass  was  rotat- 
ing. As  it  rotated  it  gradually 
flattened,  its  particles  consolidated, 
and  its  speed  of  rotation  increased. 

Under  the  action  of  increasing 
speed  of  rotation  and  flattening, 
some  of  the  gaseous  matter  would 
be  detached  from  the  present  mass 
in  the  form  of  a  ring.  This  ring 
would  break  up  into  separate 
globular  masses  which  would  ulti- 
mately coalesce  in  the  largest  of 
them  and  thus  form  the  first,  and 
outermost,  planet,  and  so  for  other 
planets.  See  Planet. 
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Nebule.  In  heraldry,  a  line  of 
division,  or  outline  of  a  charge, 
forming  a  series  of  rounded  projec- 
tions, pointing 
alternately  to 
each  side,  to 
represen  t 
clouds. 

Nebulium. 
Gas,  unknown 
on  the  earth, 
but  which  has 

Nebule  in  heraldry  COV™(1  Svec 
troscopically  in  nebulae.  It  is  the 
characteristic  sign  of  all  gaseous 
nebulae  which  glow  with  a  greenish 
light  and  show  in  the  spectroscope 
two  bright  green  lines.  The  gas  has 
also  been  discovered  in  certain  new 
stars,  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
hydrogen  and  helium. 

Necessity.  Constraint  or  com- 
pulsion regarded  as  a  law  which 
makes  anything  what  it  is  and 
excludes  its  being  anything  else. 
Logical  necessity  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  a  thing  differ- 
ent from  what,  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought,  we  conceive  it  to 
be ;  here  belongs  the  principle  of 
identity,  A=A.  Physical  necessity 
is  the  certainty  that  a  particular 
cause  in  similar  conditions  will 
always  be  followed  by  a  particular 
effect.  See  Determinism  ;  Kant. 

Necho  OR  NECOH.  King  of  Egypt 
(610-594  B.C.).  The  Egyptian 
Nekau,  he  succeeded  his  father 
Psammetichus  I,  founder  of  the 
XXVIth  dynasty.  The  Assyrian 
power  having  fallen,  he  recon- 
quered Syria,  defeating  and  slaying 
Josiah  of  Judah  at  Megiddo,  609 
B.C.  He  reached  the  Euphrates  and 
on  his  return  march  deposed  Jehoa- 
haz,  son  of  Josiah,  replaced  him  by 
his  brother  Eliakim  whom  he  called 
Jehoiakim,  and  exacted  a  heavy 
tribute  from  Judah.  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  sent  his  son  Nebu- 
chadrezzar to  Syria,  with  the  result 
that  Necho  was  defeated  at  Car- 
chemish  605  B.C.  and  lost  the  whole 
of  his  conquests  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine (2  Kings  23  ;  2  Chron.  35,  36 ; 
Jer.  46).  Phoenician  seamen  sent 
by  Necho  are  said  to  have  circum- 
navigated Africa.  See  Egypt. 

Neck.  Part  of  the  body  which 
unites  the  head  with  the  trunk. 
The  neck  supports  the  head  by 
means  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
In  front  of  the  bony  pillar  lies  the 
oesophagus,  terminating  above  in 
the  pharynx,  and  in  front  of  these 
are  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The 
thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  a  lobe  being 
on  each  side  of  the  trachea  with  an 
isthmus  connecting  them  across  the 
middle  line.  The  carotid  arteries 
pass  up  from  the  thorax  to  the 
head  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  and 


Sternum 


Neck.   Sectional  view  from  the  side, 
showing  principal  veins  and  nerves 

can  be  felt  pulsating  close  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  The  jugular  veins 
pass  downwards  close  to  the 
carotid  arteries.  Close  to  these 
structures  are  the  vagus  and  other 
nerves  passing  between  the  head 
and  the  trunk. 

The  most  prominent  muscles  of 
the  neck  are  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoids,  one  on  each  side,  which 
run  from  the  breast- bone  and 
inner  end  of  the  collar-bone  to  the 
mastoid  process,  a  bony  promin- 
ence just  behind  the  ear;  and  the 
trapezii,  which  pass  up  from  the 
back  and  are  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  the  head.  See  Anatomy ; 
Fibrositis;  Hanging;  Man;  Stran- 
gulation j  Trachea. 

Neckar.  River  of  S.  Germany, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
right  bank.  Rising  near  the 
Danube,  between  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  Swabian  Jura,  it  flows 
N.E.  and  N.  through  Wurttemberg 
and  Baden,  turning  W.  at  Eber- 
bach  to  join  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. Its  length  is  about  250  m., 
and  its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right 
bank  are  the  Fils,  Rems,  Kocher, 
and  Jagst,  and  on  the  left  the  Ens. 
The  chief  towns  on  the  Neckar  are 
Tubingen,  Cannstatt  (a  suburb  of 
Stuttgart),  Heilbronn,  Heidelberg, 
and  Mannheim.  Though  very 
rapid,  the  river  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  as  far  as  Cannstatt. 
See  Mannheim. 

Necker,  JACQUES  (1732-1804). 
French  financier  and  statesman. 
Born  at  Geneva,  of  Pomeranian 
ex  traction, 
Sept.  30,  1732, 
he  entered  the 
Vernet  Bank 
at  Paris  about 
1747,  and  in 
1762  founded a 
successful 
bank  of  his 
own.  Director 

Jacques  Necker,        of  the  treasury, 
French  financier        1776,    he    was 


Suzanne  Necker, 
French  writer 


made  director-general  of  finance  in 
1777.  He  published  his  Compte 
Rendu,  1781,  and  then  retired,  his 
treatise  on  French  financial  ad- 
ministration following  in  1784. 
Exiled  from  Paris,  1787,  he  was 
recalled  as  director-general  in  1788, 
and  was  responsible  for  summon- 
ing the  states-general  and  doubling 
the  representation  of  the  third 
estate.  Dismissed  on  July  11, 1789, 
he  was  recalled  a  few  days  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  He  held  office 
until  Sept.,  1790,  when  he  retired 
to  Coppet,  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  on  April  9,  1804.  See  Vie 
privee  de  M.  Necker,  Madame  de 
Stael,  1804. 

Necker,  SUZANNE  CURCHOD  (1739 
-94).  French  writer.  Born  at 
Grassier,  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, daughter 
of  a  Protestant 
pastor,  she  was 
for  some  time 
in  love  with 
Edward  Gib- 
bon before 
marrying 
Jacques  Necker 
in  1764.  Her 
salon  was  one 
of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Paris,  frequented  by 
such  men  as  Diderot,  Buffon, 
Andre  Morellet,  and  Marmontel. 
Famed  also  for  her  charities,  she 
founded,  1778,  and  for  some  years 
administered,  the  Hopital  Necker 
in  Paris.  She  died  at  Coppet, 
Switzerland,  in  May,  1794.  Her 
daughter,  Anne  Louise  Germaine, 
became  Madame  de  Stael  (q.v. ). 
See  Le  Salon  de  Mme.  Necker,  G. 
d'Haussonville,  Eng.  trans.  1882. 

Necklace.  Ornament  for  the 
neck  worn  by  most  races  from  the 
remotest  times.  They  are  usually 
collars  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
solid  rings,  gorgets,  open  work 
or  filigree,  textiles,  or  of  chains, 
often  ornamented  with  pendants 
and  decorated  with  enamels, 
glass,  and  precious  stones.  The 
torque,  worn  by  prominent  men 
among  the  Gauls,  Persians,  and 
other  ancient  nations,  was  a  rigid 
necklace  or  collar  of  spirally 
twisted  gold.  See  Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities ;  Assyria  ;  Celt,  colour 
plate  ;  Jewelry. 

Necromancy  (Greek,  nekros, 
corpse ;  manteia,  divination).  Di- 
vination by  pretended  communica- 
tion with  the  dead.  The  art  is 
usually  exercised  by  professional 
sorcerers,  as  in  the  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  witch  of  Endor,  in 
1  Sam.  28,  who  professed  to  evoke 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Samuel  at 
the  behest  of  Saul.  In  Homer's 
Odyssey,  bk.  11,  the  conversation 
of  Ulysses  with  Tiresias  in  Hades 
differs  from  regular  necromancy  in 
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that  the  shade  of  the  departed  seer 
was  not  brought  back  to  earth. 
\\  hrii  Cortes  invaded  Mexico  it  is 

irrulcli-il    t  h:il     I  lie    -pllll    i>f    Munlr 


Necrosis.     In    pathology,    UK; 
death    of    a    limited    portion    of 
tissue.    Most    commonly   the  de- 
inn  of  periosteum,  or  cover- 
ing   of    the    bone 
through  which  the 
blood-vessels  enter, 
causes  necrosis  of 
the  bone.  Generally 
necrosis   is   caused 
by  failure  of  nutri- 
tion of  any  tissues. 
See  Gangrene. 

Nectar.  In 
Greek  mythology, 
the  drink  of  the 
gods,  their  food 
being  ambrosia.  It 
was  supposed  to 
confer  immortality 
on  those  who 
drank  it,  and  on 
that  account  was 
forbidden  to 


Nectarine.       Branch    wito    loliace 
and  ripe  fruit 

stitching  wounds  are  curved,  up- 
holstering needles  are  double- 
pointed,  sack  needles  have  a  square 
section,  etc.  See  Bone  Implements. 
Needle- Gun.  Fir.it  successful 
breech-loading  rifle  for  military 
use.  The  weapon  was  invented 


Needle  :  Ancient  and  modern  examples.     1.  Prehistoric  bone  needles,  from  cave  near  Bruniquel,  France.     2.  Roman, 
a.  Roman  netting  needle.     4.  Modern  carpet  needle.     5.  Darning  needle.     6.  Plain  sewing  needles.     7.  Crewel  embroidery 

needle.    8.  Packing  needle 


zuma's  sister  Papantzin  was  evok- 
ed, and  foretold  the  downfall  of 
the  Aztec  empire. 

Necromancy  still  prevails  widely 
in  primitive  culture.  The  Zulu 
witch-doctor  causes  the  voice  of 
his  amatongo  to  be  heard  by  means 
of  ventriloquism  ;  in  W.  Africa  the 
Ewe  medicine-man  in  cases  of 
sickness  elicits  the  future  course  of 
the  disease  by  consulting  his  tro  ; 
the  Melanesian  tindalo,  or  ghost,  is 
evoked  for  advice  such  as  whether 
a  proposed  canoe  voyage  may  be 
safely  undertaken.  In  most  in- 
stances offerings  are  made  to  the 
spirits  to  secure  their  goodwill, 
and  their  aid  in  attaining  the 
desired  result 

In  medieval  Europe  the  word 
was  corrupted  to  nigromancy,  as 
if  from  Lat.  niger,  black,  and  in 
that  form  came  to  denote  the  black 
art,  or  witchcraft  in  general.  See 
Divination ;  Magic ;  consult  also 
Lives  of  Necromancers,  W.  Godwin, 
1834. 

Necropolis  (Gr.  nekros,  corpse  ; 
polls,  city).  Word  meaning  a  city 
of  the  dead.  It  was  anciently 
applied  to  an  outlying  part  of 
Alexandria  which  was  set  apart  for 
burial  purposes,  and  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  modern  cemeteries, 
such  as  those  at  Woking  in  Surrey, 
England,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  company  owning  the  burial 
ground  at  Woking  (q.v.)  is  called 
the  Necropolis  Company. 

Necropsy.  In  medicine,  name 
given  to  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death.  See  Autopsy  ; 
Post  Mortem. 


2  and  3.  British  Muicum 

Nectarine.  Edible  fruit,  a 
smooth-skinned  variety  of  the  peach 
(q.v. ).  The  method  of  cultivation 
and  habit  of  both  nectarine  and 
peach  are  generally  identical,  but  the 
fruit  of  the  nectarine  is  more  tender 
of  skin  than  the  peach,  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  touched  by  hand 
during  development,  or  the  ripened 
fruit  will  be  bruised  and  spoiled. 

Nedenes.  Former  name  of  the 
Norwegian  county  now  known  as 
Aust-Agder  (q.v. ). 

Nederland  Line.  Dutch  steam- 
ship company.  Running  the  prin- 
cipal transport  services  between 
Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
colonies,  there  are  fortnightly  sail- 
ings from  Amsterdam  and  South- 
ampton to  Singapore,  Java,  and 
other  East  Indian  ports. 

Needle.  Instrument  used  for 
carrying  a  thread  in  sewing  or 
similar  operations,  consisting  of  a 
thin,  pointed  rod  of  steel,  bone,  or 
other  material.  Sewing-machine 
needles  have  an  eye  at  the  point ; 
other  sewing  needles  have  an  eye 
at  the  opposite  end.  Sewing 
needles  are  defined  according  to 
their  construction,  use,  or  function, 
as  drill-eyed,  golden-eyed,  sharp, 
blunt,  carpet  needle,  etc.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  a  thin,  straigut  rod 
of  bone,  wood,  or  metal  used  in 
knitting;  for  a  light,  hooked  rod 
used  in  crochet ;  and  for  a  thin, 
flat  piece  of  metal,  or  a  light  metal 
rod  pivoted  at  a  point  along  its 
length,  as  in  a  magnetic  compass, 
telegraphic  instruments,  and  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  electric 
currents.  Surgeons'  needles  for 


by  a  Thuringian  mechanic,  Johann 
Nikolaus  Dreyse,  in  1839,  and 
quantities  were  being  manufac- 
tured by  1841,  as  the  rifle  was 
adopted  by  the  Prussian  army. 

The  needle-gun  was  a  great 
advance  on  any  rifle  in  use  at  the 
time,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
fire  which  its  breech-loading  made 
possible  was  of  much  value  to  the 
Prussians  in  several  wars.  It  was 
of  16  bore  and  had  a  simple  bolt 
action  provided  with  locking  lugs, 
and  inside  the  bolt  the  spring 
loaded  needle  from  which  the  gun 
took  its  name.  It  was  superseded 
by  the  Mauser  in  1872.  See  Rifle. 
Needlemakers'  Company, 
THE.  London  city  livery  company. 
Existing  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
its  first  charter 
was  granted  Nov. 
10,  1656,  this 
being  superseded 
by  one  dated  Feb. 
9,  1  6  6  4.  The 
office  is  at  3, 
Crooked  Lane, 
E.C.  See  An 
Needlemakers'  Account  of  the 
Company  arms  t  ,  .  Needle- 
makers,  J.  E.  Price,  1876. 

Needles,  THE.  Group  of  three 
insulated  chalk  rocks  off  the  W. 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
westernmost  rock  is  surmounted  by 
the  Needles  Lighthouse,  109  ft  high, 
with  occulting  light  Before  1820 
the  rocks  were  joined  together  and 
connected  with  the  island.  The 
Needles  take  their  name  from  a 
slender  pillar  of  chalk  which  foil 
in  17G4. 
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Needlework.  Specifically,  work 
done  with  a  needle.  The  art  of  the 
needle  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
crafts,  and  has  developed  in 
delicacy  and  fineness  with  the 
fabrics  submitted  to  the  needle. 
Great  skill  in  design  and  execution 
was  shown  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
indeed  under  all  the  Mediterranean 
civilizations,  at  an  early  age. 

The  stitches  used  in  needle- 
work are  practically  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  but  the  designs  are 
very  different.  Oriental  stitchery 
is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  and  the 
designs  are  those  of  the  artist  with 
the  brush;  the  weaver  and  the 
embroiderer  worked  together,  and 
in  some  cases  the  embroidery  is 
actually  done  on  the  warp.  The 
art  has  developed  in  the  East  on 
religious  lines,  so  that  character- 
istic designs  have  persisted  through 
the  centuries. 

In  Europe,  Byzantine  design  was 
grafted  on  the  Greek  and  Christian 
needlework  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  much  of  this  design  is  still 
followed  in  the  peasant  needle- 
work of  the  European  countries 
east  of  the  Danube.  The  West  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
design,  itself  indebted  to  Saracen 
art;  and  much  of  the  beautiful 
work  executed  in  England  during 
the  17th  century,  called  Jacobean, 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  con- 
temporary Italian  work. 

Since  about  1890  there  has  been 
a  considerable  revival  of  needle- 
Graft,  encouraged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  school  of  art 
needlework  at  South  Kensington. 
Plain  needlework  is  an  obligatory 
subject  in  elementary  schools  for 
girls.  See  Dressmaking ;  Embroid- 
ery ;  consult  also  Dictionary  of 
Needlework,  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and 
B.  C.  Saward,  2nd  ed.  1896 ;  Art  in 
Needlework,  L.  F.  Day  and 
M.  Buckle,  3rd.  ed.  1907. 

Need  wood.  Forest  in  Stafford- 
shire, England.  A  royal  hunting 
ground,  it  lay  between  Stafford, 
Burton,  and  Lichfield,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  covered  about 
70.000  acres.  It  was  largely 
stocked  with  deer  and  wild  cattle, 
and  was  divided  into  five  wards, 
Barton,  Marchington,  Uttoxeter, 
Yoxall,  and  Tutbury.  Its  area  was 
reduced  greatly  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1801  the  rest  was 
disafforested.  Most  of  it  is  now 
under  cultivation,  but  a  little  still 
remains  forest.  The  name  is  still 
used  for  the  district,  and  much  of 
the  land  belongs  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Negapatam.  Port  of  Madras, 
India,  in  the  delta  of  the  river 
Cauvery.  One  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1660, 
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and  has  been  British  since  1781. 
It  is  the  port  for  steamers  for 
Rangoon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  a  port 
of  embarkation  for  Madrasi  coolie 
emigrants.  Here  are  rly.  work- 
shops. Pop.  60,200. 

Negative.  In  photography,  the 
record  of  an  object  on  a  sensitive 
plate  or  film,  produced  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  representing 
light  as  dark  and  vice  versa,  since 
the  effect  of  light,  followed  by 
development,  is  to  produce  a 
dark  deposit. 

A  negative  lens  is  one  which 
causes  parallel  rays  of  light  to 
diverge,  or  convergent  rays  to  be 
less  convergent.  Added  to  a 
positive  lens,  a  negative  thus 
increases  the  focal  length,  pro- 
ducing a  larger  image.  See  Lens ; 
Photography. 

Negligence.  In  law,  the  want 
of  reasonable  care  or  diligence  in 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  In 
order  to  found  an  action  for 
damages  for  negligence,  the  plain- 
tiff must  show  that  the  defendant 
owed  some  duty  not  to  be  negli- 
gent, and  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  breach  of  that  duty,  actual 
damage  has  resulted  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  property. 

The  duty  may  be  a  contractual 
one,  as  where  a  solicitor  is  negli- 
gent in  the  conduct  of  an  action 
for  a  client ;  or  it  may  be  a  duty 
which  the  defendant  owes  to  all  the 
world,  as  where  an  action  is 
brought  in  respect  of  personal  in- 
juries caused  by  the  negligent 
driving  of  the  driver  of  a  vehicle 
in  the  street.  How  important  the 
question  of  duty  is  may  be  seen 
from  a  simple  illustration.  A  digs 
a  hole  in  his  private  field,  and 
leaves  it  unfenced  and  unguarded. 
B,  wandering  in  the  night,  falls 
into  the  hole.  A  is  under  no  re- 
sponsibility, because  he  owes  no 
duty  to  anyone  not  to  leave  un- 
fenced holes  in  his  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  A  digs  a  hole  in  his 
own  unfenced  land  by  the  road 
side,  he  owes  a  duty  to  all  way- 
farers to  keep  it  fenced,  or  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  hole's 
existence. 

'  In  certain  cases,  want  of  skill  is 
negligence.  This  happens  when  a 
man  professes  to  possess  skill, 
and  either  does  not  possess  it  or 
does  not  use  it ;  e.g.  a  medical 
practitioner  is  negligent,  if  he  fails 
to  treat  a  patient  with  ordinary 
skill  and  knowledge.  Error  of 
judgement  is  not  negligence.  A 
barrister  is  not  liable  for  negligence 
in  giving  advice  or  in  the  conduct 
of  a  case.  If  a  man,  confronted 
by  a  sudden  danger,  loses  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  takes  the 
wrong  step,  it  is  not  negligence. 
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An  action  for  negligence  will  lie 
against  a  person  who  takes  or 
brings  on  his  land  a  thing  in  itself 
dangerous,  if  that  thing  does 
harm,  although  the  defendant  has 
taken  every  precaution  that  science 
or  reason  can  devise. 

Negoi.  Highest  mt.  in  Transyl- 
vania, Rumania.  Its  alt.  is  8,320  ft. 
It  is  a  peak  in  the  Foagaras  Mts.,  a 
central  section  of  the  Transylvan- 
ian  Alps,  and  rises  E.  of  the 
Rotenturm  Pass  between  Transyl- 
vania and  Rumania  proper. 

Negombo.  Coast  town  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  on  the  W.  coast  23  m.  N.  of 
Colombo,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  coast  rly.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  area  planted  with 
coconut  palms.  There  is  a  fishing 
industry,  and  a  trade  in  cinnamon. 
Pop.  13,000. 

Negotiable  Instrument.  In 
English  law,  a  document  by  de- 
livery of  which  the  legal  right  to 
the  property  which  it  secures  may 
be  conveyed.  The  distinction  is 
between  negotiability  and  assign - 
ability.  All  contracts,  except  for 
personal  services  andthelike,andall 
property,  can  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, but  the  person  who  receives 
them  takes  no  better  title  than  the 
assignor  had  ;  and,  further,  takes 
subject  to  equities  and  rights  as 
between  the  transferor  and  the 
debtor. 

If  A  draws  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  is  a  negotiable  instrument, 
in  favour  of  B,  and  B  negotiates 
it  to  C,'C  can  sue  A  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill,  without  regard 
to  any  claim  which  A  may  have 
against  B.  Again,  if  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  is  lost  or  stolen, 
and  is  negotiated  to  A,  who  takes 
it  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  A 
has  a  good  title  to  it.  Instruments 
are  negotiable  by  the  custom  of 
merchants,  and  any  instrument 
may  be  made  negotiable  by  uni- 
versal usage.  Bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  and  cheques  are 
the  most  usual  negotiable  instru- 
ments ;  but  bonds  to  bearer,  divi- 
dend coupons,  bills  of  lading,  dock 
warrants,  wharfingers'  certificates, 
have  by  statute  and  custom  ac- 
quired most  of  the  incidents  of 
negotiability.  See  Bill  of  Ex- 
change. 

Negotin.  Town  of  Yugo-SIavia, 
in  N.E.  Serbia.  It  lies  near  the 
Danube,  which  here  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
about  20  m.  S.  of  Orsova,  and  110 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Belgrade,  with  which 
it  has  railway  connexions.  In  1915 
it  was  a  flourishing  town,  but  in 
Oct.  of  that  year  it  was  greatly 
damaged  when  the  Bulgars  in- 
vaded E.  Serbia.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Bulgars  till  the 
end  of  Sept.,  1918,  and  was  then 
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h.  Id  l>\  the  Austro-Gerrnann,  who 
b  i\en  out  \>\  the  Allie-.  HI  the 
following  0<-t.  1'op.  7,000. 
Negretti ,  K  s  KICO  ANOKLO  Lcoo- 
(1817-79).  Anglo-Italian 
opticnm.  A  native  of  Como,  he 
.-cttlci  I  in  London  in  1829,  became 
a  glass-Mower,  and  began  business 
as  a  maker  of  thermonu-ters  in  1843. 
Witli  his  partner,  Joseph  \\ 
Am. lint,  he  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  optical  and  scientific  in- 
>truments  at  the  great  exhibition 
of  ls.~>l,  tlms  founding  a  business 
\\liicli  acquired  world-wide  cde- 
Krity.  An  ardent  Italian  patriot, 
ti  helped  the  many  refugees 
in  Kn^land,  and  extended  hospi- 
tality to  Garibaldi  both  in  his  dark 
days  and  during  the  time  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  naturalised 
in  IstiJ.  and  died  at  Cricklewood, 
Sept.  24,  1879. 

Negri,  ADA  (b.  1870).  Italian 
poet.  She  was  born  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances at  Lodi,  Lombardy, 
Feb.  3,  1870,  and  having  become  a 
teacher,  won  immediate  fame  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
Fatal  it  a,  1893.  After  its  publica- 
tion she  taught  in  the  normal 
school  at  Milan,  and  was  married  to 
a  manufacturer  named  Garlanda. 
Other  volumes  of  her  poems  were 
Tempeste,  1896,  and  Maternita, 
1904.  In  1917  she  published  her 
first  volume  of  prose,  Le  Solitarie,  a 
collection  of  short  stories  of  the 
loneliness  of  women.  See  Ada 
Negri,  Carl  Henckell,  1896 ;  and 
La  Poesie  Italienne  Contempo- 
raine,  J.  Dornis,  1898. 

Negrier,  FRANQOIS  OSCAR  DE 
(1839-1913).  French  soldier.  Born 
at  Belfort,  Oct.  2,  1839,  he  entered 
the  military  college  of  St.  Cyr  in 
1856,  and  was  gazetted  lieutenant 
in  1863.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  served  in  the  army  of  Metz. 
He  made  his  escape  and  joined 
Faidherbe  in  the  government  of 
national  defence.  After  the  war  he 
served  in  Algiers,  and  in  1879 
became  colonel  of  the  foreign  legion, 
which  he  led  in  the  Oran  campaign 
of  1880.  In  1883  he  became 
,  general,  distinguishing  himself  in 
many  actions  of  the  Tongking  cam- 
paign, 1884-85.  Promoted  general 
of  division,  in  1894  he  was  in- 
spector of  the  army,  retiring  in 
1904.  He  died  Aug.  22,  1913. 

Negrito  (Span.,  little  negro). 
Term  denoting  diminutive  peoples 
of  the  black  race  in  S.E.  Asia  and 
the  equatorial  African  negrillos. 
They  comprise  the  pygmy  peoples, 
whose  average  adult  male  stature 
falls  l>elow  the  conventional  maxi- 
mum of  4  ft.  11  ins. 

Once  widespread  in  tropical 
Asia,  the  negrito  stock  survives  in 
four  well-marked  types:  the  Aeta 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  who  are 
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the  moat  numerous ;  the  Am  la 
maneee  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the 
N -Miaiig  of  the  Malay  peninsula; 
and  the  Tapiro,  discovered  in  1910 
in  ^iitch  New  Guinea.  Numbering 
about  25,000  in  all,  they  are 
dark-skinned,  long-arm.  <i.  with 
medium  or  roundish  heads,  broad 
noses,  prominent  eyes,  progna- 
thous jaws,  and  short,  woolly,  or 
frizzy  hair.  They  employ  snares 
and  arrows.  Their  dress,  orna- 
ments, dwellings,  social  organiza- 
tion, and  animism  are  on  the 
simplest  levels. 

These  physical  and  cultural 
characters  are  traceable  in  Melan- 
esian  and  other  stocks,  such  as  the 
Mafulu  people  of  Papua.  They 
appear  to  point  to  an  age  when 
tropical  Asia  was  in  the  general 
occupation  of  a  pygmy  negrito 
stock,  before  the  advent  of  the 
primitive  wavy-haired,  Caucasoid 
population.  Of  this  pre-Dravidian 
immigration  some  surviving  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  Sakai,  Toala, 
and  Vedda,  approximate  in  some 
respects  to  the  negrito  culture. 

In  tropical  Africa  the  negrillos, 
whose  usual  designation  in  English 
is  the  Congo  pygmies,  include  the 
Akka,  Bambute,  Batwa,  and 
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Wo*  htia  of  Belgian  Congo ;  th« 
Ha  bongo  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa ;  and  a  tribe  on  the  Wute 
plain  in  Cameroon*,  discovered  in 
1913.  The  negrillo  group  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Asiatic  n«- 
gritos  by  a  shorter  average  stature, 
falling  to  4  ft.  4  in*.,  thinner  lips, 
and  a  browner,  even  yellower,  skin. 
They  share  with  them  a  tendency 
to  round-headedness,  jungle  noma- 
dism, the  use  of  poisoned  arrows 
and  snares,  and  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  animistic  be- 
lief. A  racial  relationship  with  the 
Bushmen  is  no  longer  held.  Some 
communities  which  have  been  en- 
slaved by  taller  Bantu -speaking 
negroids  are  already,  after  two 
generations  of  settled  husbandry, 
modifying  their  pygmy  traita. 

The  view  now  prevails  that  both 
negrito  and  negrillo  are  branches 
of  a  single  tropical  stock  of  Asiatic 
origin,  rather  than  a  parent  stem 
from  which  the  tall,  long-headed 
negro  emerged.  See  Akka;  An- 
damanese ;  Dwarf ;  Negro  ;  con- 
sult also  The  Pygmies,  A.  de 
Quatrefages,  Eng.  trans.  1895 ; 
Pygmies  and  Papuans,  A.  F.  R. 
Wollaston,  1912 ;  Man  Past  and 
Present,  A.  H.  Keane,  rev.  ed.  1920. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  HIS  CHARACTERISTICS 

NT.  W.  Thomas,  late  Government  Anthropologist,  S.  Nigeria 

In  connexion  with  this  article  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
articles  Africa;  Anthropology ;  Ethnology ;  Slavery;  Slave  Trade. 
See  also  Bantu ;  Fula ;  Nilotic :  and  other  races ;  also  Benin  ; 
Nigeria ;  Sudan,  and  other  areas  in  which  negroes  live ;  Magic,  etc. 


Negro  (Lat.  niger,  black)  is  the 
name  of  the  dark-skinned,  woolly- 
haired  races  who  inhabit  W.  Africa 
S.  of  the  Sahara,  and,  farther  E., 
the  region  S.  of  a  line  reaching  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  the  river  Tana. 

Though  we  learn  of  Negro  Africa 
from  Egyptian  records  and  classical 
writers,  its  story  is  in  the  main  a 
closed  book,  apart  from  histories 
of  medieval  Sudanese  empires. 
The  distribution  of  African  lan- 
guages makes  it  clear  that  great 
migrations  have  taken  place,  but 
our  analysis  of  African  culture 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  for  us  profitably  to 
speculate  as  to  the  source  of  the 
various  elements. 

The  negro  is  allied,  zoologically, 
to  the  negroid,  e.g.  Melanesians,  to 
the  pygmy,  and  to  the  negrito,  e.g. 
Semang  and  Aeta ;  except  as  re- 
gards hair,  he  comes  nearer  to  the 
anthropoids  than  do  the  white 
races.  He  is  usually  long-headed, 
of  moderate  stature,  long-legged 
and  long-armed,  with  a  complexion 
varying  from  yellow- brown  through 
red-brown  to  a  blackish-brown. 

Negro  languages  fall  into  many 
groups,  some  almost  monosyllabic 


and  isolating,  others  indicating  the 
relation  of  words  in  a  sentence  by 
prefixes,  as  do  the  Bantu  lan- 
guages, others  by  suffixes.  Especi- 
ally in  the  monosyllabic  languages, 
musical  tones,  resembling  those  of 
Chinese,  play  an  important  part. 
There  are  probably  over  1,000 
negro  and  400  Bantu  languages. 

The  religion  of  the  negro  is 
ancestor  worship  in  the  E.  and  S., 
ancestor  worship  combined  with  a 
cult  of  a  sky  god,  nature  spirits, 
deified  men,  or  demi-gods  of  ill- 
defined  origin  in  other  areas  ;  the 
priest  plays,  as  a  rule,  little  part  in 
it.  In  some  tribes  there  appears  to 
be  a  belief  in  a  god  who  represent* 
the  general  body  of  ancestors  con- 
ceived of  as  an  undifferentiated 
mass.  On  the  W.  coast  ancestor 
worship  has  been  overlaid,  but  not 
materially  modified,  by  a  belief  in 
reincarnation,  probably  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  Sacrifices  to  dead  an- 
cestors are  a  most  important  cere- 
mony ;  offerings  are  also  made  at 
irregular  intervals  to  evil  spirits. 
In  a  few  places  gods  are  believed 
to  1 1  well  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Side  by  side  with  religious  be- 
liefs is  a  strong  magical  element ; 
the  witch  is  a  criminal  and  bunted 
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out,  especially  in  S.  Africa,  by  the 
witch  doctor ;  the  magician  is  in 
some  tribes  magnified  into  a  divine 
king,  who  controls  the  course  of 
nature  and  is  subject  to  many 
ritual  regulations  on  account  of  his 
holiness.  Secret  societies  have 
usually  a  strong  religious  element, 
Initiation  societies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  concerned  only 
with  circumcision  and  similar  rites. 
Some  secret  societies  form  a  kind 
of  chief's  council. 

As  regards  social  organization, 
large  areas  may  be  governed  by 
tribal  chiefs ;  in  other  cases  the 
chief's  authority  is  limited  to  a 
single  town,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
town.  But  on  the  Congo,  the  lower 
and  middle  Niger,  in  Dahomey, 
etc.,  powerful  empires  and  king- 
doms arose  and  nourished.  African 
societies  are  in  the  main  democratic, 
without  well  marked  distinctions 
of  rank,  except  in  so  far  as  slavery 
is  practised. 

The  negro  is  free  to  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  purchase  ;  in 
some  areas  male  births  exceed 
female  by  50  p.c.,  and,  although 
the  mortality  among  males  is 
heavier,  plurality  of  wives  means, 
now  that  war  and  slavery  have 
ceased  to  keep  down  the  male 
population,  that  some  15  p.c.  of 
marriageable  males  have  no  wife. 
Two  kinds  of  marriage  are  found; 
in  one  the  woman  remains  free, 
and  her  children  are  members  of 
her  family,  not  of  her  husband's, 
whom  she  is  free  to  leave  at  will ; 
in  the  other  the  woman  is  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband,  her  children 
are  his  heirs,  and  at  his  death  she 
is  inherited  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  property.  When  descent  is 
reckoned  through  the  mother,  her 
brother  has  frequently  the  chief 
authority,  and  his  property  goes  to 
his  sister's  children.  When  the 
descent  is  in  the  male  line,  the  sons 
or  brothers  of  the  dead  man  are 
his  heirs. 

Means  of  Livelihood 

Land  is,  as  a  rule,  common 
property  ;  farm  land  is  divided  up 
each  year,  and  after  one  or  two 
crops  have  been  taken,  lies  fallow 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Though 
the  Herero  are  pastoral  and  others, 
like  the  Wahuma  and  Fula,  mainly 
so,  while  some  riverine  tribes  live 
mainly  on  fish  and  on  vegetable 
products  gained  by  barter  with 
agricultural  tribes,  in  the  normal 
tribe  every  man  is  a  farmer.  The 
crops  vary  with  the  tribe ;  in 
Uganda  the  banana  is  most  im- 
portant ;  other  Eastern  tribes 
live  mainly  on  cereals,  millet,  and 
maize  ;  on  the  Congo  manioc  and 
yams  are  food  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  the  staple  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  tribes  is  rice ;  fish  are  an 


important  food  near  the  rivers, 
but  in  S.E.  Africa  no  use  is  made 
of  them.  Meat  is  not .  largely 
eaten ;  the  domestic  animals  are 
the  goat,  fowl,  sheep,  and  in  some 
areas  cattle  and  pigs,  together  with 
the  dog,  a  favourite  dish. 

The  hut  of  the  negro  may  be  of 
beehive  shape,  or  with  a  conical, 
gabled,  or  flat  roof  ;  pile  dwellings 
are  also  found.  Towns  vary  in 
size  from  cities  like  Ibadan  with 
200,000  inhabitants  to  the  villages 
characteristic  of  Sierra  Leone  with 
only  a  few  score  huts.  In  war 
the  spear  and  bow  were  the  usual 
offensive  weapons,  with  various 
types  of  shield  ;  throwing-knives 
were  used  in  the  Congo  area ;  in 
some  tribes  a  war  chief  took  com- 
mand of  the  soldiers. 

Musical  Instruments 

The  musical  instruments  of  the 
negro  include  the  drum,  also  used 
for  sending  messages,  the  flute,  the 
marimba  or  xylophone,  the  sansa, 
made  of  wooden  or  metal  strips 
mounted  on  a  block  and  twanged, 
and  stringed  instruments  from  the 
one-stringed  bow  upwards.  In 
some  parts  each  tribe  has  a  well- 
defined  type  of  melody.  No 
negro  language  has  written  charac- 
ters ;  syllabic  writing  was  in- 
vented by  the  Vai  and  later  by 
the  Bamum,  but  their  systems  are 
due  to  imitation  of  Europeans. 

N.   W.  Thomas 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA.  The 
modern  expansion  of  the  negro  race 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  its  exploit- 
ation for  slave  labour,  the  effects 
of  which  are  most  important  in 
the  New  World.  The  distribution 
of  American  negroes  is  mainly  de- 
termined by  the  cotton,  sugar,  and 
rice  plantations.  The  negro  is 
employed  for  heavy  field  work  in 
hot,  moist  climates.  Elsewhere  he 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  large  cities 
as  an  unskilled  labourer  or  domes- 
tic servant.  Traces  of  African  cus- 
toms are  few,  though  ancestral  in- 
fluences account  for  a  widespread 
belief  hi  witchcraft  (Obeah),  and 
for  the  occasional  practice  of  the 
savage  rites  of  Voodoo. 

The  negro  population  of  the  New 
World  is  between  20  and  30  mil- 
lions, of  which  about  10,500,000 
are  in  the  U.S.A.,  where  they  form 
about  a  tenth  of  the  population. 
In  some  districts  they  form  90  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  population, 
but  only  in  two  states,  Mississippi 
and  S.  Carolina,  do  they  form  a 
majority,  after  which  they  are  re- 
latively most  numerous  in  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  Vir- 
ginia, N.  Carolina,  and  Arkansas. 

The  negro  problem  in  the  U.S.A. 
became  acute  after  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  For  a  time  the 
negro  vote  controlled  most  of  the 


south,  and  much  corruption  and 
misgovernment  followed.  A  Demo- 
cratic reaction  followed,  and 
special  legislation  —  educational 
tests,  poll-tax,  etc. — in  some  states 
practically  disfranchised  the  negro. 
In  the  south  the  segregation  of  the 
negro  in  public  conveyances, 
schools,  places  of  amusement,  and 
churches  is  enforced,  and  inter- 
marriage prohibited.  In  many  dis- 
tricts tension  is  acute,  and  results  in 
frequent  outbreaks  of  rioting, 
lynchings,  etc.  Hybrids  are  treated 
as  negroes,  of  whom  they  are  said 
to  form  about  a  fourth  or  fifth,  and 
supply  most  of  the  leaders. 

Statistics  of  crime  show  a  per- 
centage four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  whites.  The  negro's  lack  of 
self-restraint,  thrift,  and  perse- 
verance, and  his  tendency  to  lar- 
ceny and  sexual  laxity  are  part  of 
the  heritage  of  slavery.  The  early 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by 
repatriation  having  failed,  effort  is 
now  concentrated  on  education. 
Illiteracy  is  being  steadily  re- 
duced, and  a  majority  of  children 
now  attend  school.  Higher  educa- 
tion now  aims  at  technical  efficiency 
and  character-building.  The  num- 
ber of  negro  farmers  is  growing,  and 
savings  are  accumulating. 

West  Indies  and  South  America 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  the  West  Indies  have 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
negro  inhabitants.  In  Barbados 
the  negro  is  seen  at  his  best,  and  is 
progressing  steadily.  In  Haiti  the 
results  of  emancipation  from  white 
control  are  not  encouraging.  In 
S.  America,  Brazil  and  Guiana 
have  the  largest  negro  admixture, 
followed  by  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia. There  is  no  acute  colour  ques- 
tion, the  negroes  having  crossed 
extensively  with  the  whites.  The 
negroes  of  Brazil  are  relatively 
strongest  in  the  provs.  of  Maran- 
hao,  Minas  Geraes,  and  S.  Paulo. 
Unlike  the  negroes  of  N.  America, 
who  are  of  Mandingo  and  allied 
stocks,  those  of  Brazil  are  to  a  great 
extent  Bantu,  their  ancestors 
having  been  brought  from  Angola. 

A.   B.   Gougb 
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Negro,    Rio.        River    of    8. 

Anu-n.-ii,  the  largest  left  kink 
tributary  i>f  tin-  Amazon.  It  riaea 
inColoiiiln.i  l>y  many  heailntreams, 
the  chief  of  \\lu.  I,,  tho  Guainia, 
forms  part  of  tho  boundary  of 
.l.i  Flowing  generally 

K.S.Iv,  it  unite-,  \utli  tli.-  Amazon 
in  Brazil,  below  Manaos.  In  parts 
fniin  '.I  in.  to  !.'>  in.  in  width,  it  in 
li.ir.lv  P.  Miili-s  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  ,  "iit.uns  many  islands,  and 
through  tho  Cassiquiaro  commu- 
nicates with  the  Orinoco.  Its 
prin<-i]>al  affluents  are  the  Arihaha, 
I'arima  or  Rio  Branco,  Uaupes, 
inul  I'ailauiry.  Total  length 
about  1,400  in.,  most  of  which  is 
able. 

Negro,  Rio.  River  of  Argen- 
tina, on  the  border  of  Patagonia. 
Two  Andino  streams,  the  Neuqu6n 
and  Limay,  join  to  form  the  main 
stream,  which  flows  thence  400  m. 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Rapid  and 
obstructed  by  shoals  and  islands,  it 
is  of  little  use  for  navigation.  In 
its  middle  course  it  is  followed 
by  the  rly.  from  Neuquen  to 
Bahia  Blanca.  Its  total  length  is 
650  m. 

Negropont.  Variant  name  for 
the  Greek  island  of  Euboea  (q.v.). 

Negro  Powder.  Safety  explo- 
sive for  use  in  coal  mines.  It  con- 
sists of  57  p.c.  ammonium  nitrate, 
15  p.c.  trinitrotoluene,  27 '5  p.c. 
sodium  chloride,  and  0'5  p.c. 
graphite,  the  maximum  permissible 
charge  being  24  oz.  See  Explosives ; 
Safety  Explosives. 

Negros.  Island  of  the  Philip- 
pines. One  of  the  Visayan  group, 
lying  between  Cebii  and  Panay,  it  is 
135  m.  long,  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
27  m.,  and  covers  an  area  of  4,880 
sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  length  by  a  well-wooded  moun- 
tain ridge,  which  contains  the 
active  volcano  Canlaon  or  Mala- 
spina,  8,193  ft.  high.  Sugar,  copra, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  largely 
cultivated,  and  teak  and  other 
timbers  are  obtained.  Although 
the  coast  has  few  secure  anchor- 
ages, fishing  is  an  active  industry. 
Bacdlod,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and 
Dumaguete,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  are 
the  principal  towns.  Pop.  462,000. 

Negus.  Title  of  the  emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  the  full  form  of  which 
is  negus  negusti  (king  of  kings). 

Negus.  Warm  beverage  made 
of  port  wine  and  water,  sweetened 
with  sugar  and  flavoured  with 
lemon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  etc.  The 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  to  two-thirds,  should  first  boil, 
and  sherry  may  be  substituted  for 
port.  A  small  addition  of  brandy 
is  recommended  when  the  negus  is 
to  be  drunk  cold.  It  is  named  after 
its  inventor,  Col.  Negus,  master  of 
the  buckhounds,  1727. 
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Nehemiah.  Reputed  author  of 
an  ( >.'!'.  tiook,  closely  related  to 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Chronicle*. 
It  records  the  work  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  Jewish  cupbearer  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  in  444  B.C.  was 
appointed  Persian  governor  of 
.1  ml. ih.  Nehemiah  made  two 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  445  and 
432  B.C.,  during  which  he  inspected 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  in- 
troduced various  social  and  reli- 
gious reforms.  The  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  read  to  the 
people,  and  they  were  called  upon 
strictly  to  observe  its  regulations. 
See  Bible ;  Ezra. 

Neilson,  JAMES  BEAUMONT 
(1792-1865).  British  inventor. 
Born  June  22,  1792,  and  employed 
at  a  colliery  while  a  boy,  he  became 
a  foreman  and  manager  of  the  first 
Glasgow  gasworks.  He  suggested 
the  use  of  clay  retorts  in  gas  manu- 
facture, sulphate  of  iron  for  its 
purification,  and  the  swallow-tail 
burner.  As  a  result  of  studies 
carried  on  in  his  spare  time  at  the 
Andersonian  University,  he  intro- 
duced the  hot-blast  in  iron  manu- 
facture, for  which  he  took  out  a 
patent  in  1828.  The  process  was 
revolutionary,  three  times  as  much 
iron  being  obtained  for  the  same 
expenditure  of  fuel  as  by  former 
processes,  and  in  partnership  with 
Charles  Macintosh  (q.v. )  Neilson 
made  it  a  commercial  success.  He 
died  Jan.  18,  1865. 

Neilson,  JULIA  (b.  1869).  British 
actress.  Born  in  London,  June  12, 
1869,  she  was  educated  at  Wies- 
baden. After 
win  n  i  n  g 
many  prizes 
at  the  R.A.M., 
she  a  ban- 
doned  music 
for  the  stage, 
and  made  her 
debut  as 
Cynisca  in 
Pygmalion 
and  Galatea, 
at  The  Lyceum,  London,  March  21, 
1888.  At  The  Haymarket,  1889-94, 
she  achieved  success  as  Julie  de 
Noirville  in  A  Man's  Shadow ; 
Pauline  in  Called  Back;  Olga  in 
The  Red  Lamp ;  Drusilla  Ives  in 
The  Dancing  Girl ;  and  Hypatia  in 
the  play  of  that  name.  Her  other 
successes  include  Nell  Gwyn  in 
Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury  ;  Lady 
Blakeney  in  The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel ;  and  several  Shakespearean 
parts,  among  them  Rosalind  in  As 
You  Like  It.  She  visited  the  U.S.A. 
in  1895  and  1910.  She  married  the 
actor- manager  Fred  Terry  (q.v.).  ' 

Neils  ton.  Town  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland.  It  stands  on  the 
Levern,  10  m.  from  Glasgow,  and 
is  served  by  the  Cal.  Rly.  The 
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chief  industries  are  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  the  printing  and  bleach- 
ing of  cotton  goods.  Pop.  1">,<>OO. 

Neisse.  River  of  Germany,  in 
Upper  Silesia.  It  rises  on  the 
border  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
flows  N.  between  the  Giant  Mta. 
and  tho  Sudctes,  then  E.  and  N.E. 
to  join  the  Oder  after  a  course  of 
120  m.  Pron.  Nicer. 

Neisse.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
Upper  Silesia.  It  is  a  rly.  junction, 
30  m.  S.  W.  of  Oppeln,  and  manufac- 
tures lace,  furniture,  and  machi- 
nery. The  parish  church  of  S. 
James,  completed  in  1430,  the 
Renaissance  church  of  88.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  the  15th  century 
town  hall  are  notable.  Neisse  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Neisse  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  Pop.  26,000. 

Neith.  Egyptian  goddess.  A 
primitive  hunting  deity  of  the 
Libyan  population  of  the  W.  delta, 
worshipped  at  Sais  in  predynastic 
times,  she  was  portrayed  with 
crossed  arrows  and  other  hunting 
emblems,  and  identified  with  the 
Greek  Athena.  She  was  afterwards 
represented  with  green  hands  and 
face  as  an  earth -mother,  and  at 
Esneh  in  Upper  Egypt  was  linked 
with  Klmum.  Her  cult  regained 
prominence  under  the  Saite  kings 
of  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  See  Egypt. 

Neiva.  Town  of  Colombia,  S. 
America,  in  the  dept.  of  Huila.  It 
stands  on  the  Magdalena  river,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  for  light 
craft,  116  m.  S.W.  of  Bogota.  A 
cattle-exporting  centre,  and  for- 
merly noted  for  its  cinchona,  it 
trades  in  cocoa,  and  manufactures 
silk  and  hats.  Founded  in  1550 
by  Jesuits,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Indians  in  1569,  and  rebuilt  in 
1612.  Pop.  10,000. 

Nejd.  Independent  emirate  or 
principality  of  Central  Arabia. 
Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Hejaz,  and  extending  E.  to  include 
El  Hasa  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  the  empire  of  the  Waha- 
bis  (q.v.).  Its  people  are  pure 
Arabs,  and  its  capital  is  Riyadh,  on 
the  pilgrim  road  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Mecca.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  an  elevated  desert 
plateau,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
fertile  valleys  and  oases.  Nejd  is 
famous  for  its  fine  horses.  The 
emir  Abd  el-Aziz  es-Saud  expelled 
the  Turks  from  Hasa  in  1913,  and 
was  recognized  as  Vali  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  independence 
dates  from  the  downfall  of  Turkey 
during  the  Great  War.  Off  the 
coast  of  Hasa  lie  the  British 
Bahrein  Islands,  largely  peopled  by 
Arabs  from  Nejd.  Pop.  est., 
250,000  See  Arabia :  N.V. 
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Nejef  OR  MESHED  ALT.  City  of 
Mesopotamia.  Situated  near  the 
Euphrates,  about  40  m.  S.  of  Ker- 
bela  and  100  m.  S.W.  of  Bagdad,  it 
contains  the  tomb,  in  a  magnificent 
mosque,  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  son-in- 
law,  and  is  therefore  a  holy  city  to 
the  Shiite  Mahomedans,  who  make 
annual  pilgrimages  to  it  in  large 
numbers.  During  the  Great  War 
it  was  occupied  by  the  British  in 
April,  1918,  after  a  siege.  Rebel 
tribesmen,  instigated  by  Turkey 
and  Germany,  had  assassinated  the 
British  political  officer  there,  spread 
unrest  up  and  down  the  Euphrates 
valley,  and  when  threatened  by  a 
punitive  column  retired  into  the 
city.  Pop.,  20,000. 

Nekrasov,  NIKOLAI  ALEXIEYE- 
VITCH   (1821-77).      Russian  poet. 
Born  in  the  govt.  of  Yaroslav,  he 
i    was    educated 
^Kjjjjj*  at    the     St. 

^L     j    Petersburg 
jm     \   cadet     school, 
'   but     aban- 
doned a  mili- 

^^fe      ^JL        i    tary  career  for 
^^^L-£^^.    i    literature. 
^k      After   a    hard 
•HUHWH   struggle,  be  be- 
N.  A.  Nekrasov,        came  known  as 
Russian  poet          the  poet  of  the 
Russian  proletariat,  whose  misera- 
ble condition  during  the  last  years 
of  serfdom  he  realistically  describes. 
He  died  at  St.  Petersburg.    His  best 
known   poem   is   Who    Can    Live 
Happy  and  Free  in  Russia  ? 

Nell,  LITTLE.  Character  in 
Charles  Dickens's  novel  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.  The  gentle,  patient 
granddaughter  of  old  Mr.  Trent, 
proprietor  of  the  curiosity  shop, 
she  wanders  the  country  with  him 
after  ruin  has  overtaken  his  efforts 
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to  win  a  fortune  for  her  at  the 
gambling  tables,  and  eventually 
dies  in  a. country  village. 

Nell  ore.  Dist.  and  town  of 
Madras  Presidency,  India.  The 
dist.  extends  along  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Penner  for  140  m., 
and  includes  a  coast  strip  some 
50  m.  wide.  The  rainfall  is  35  ins. 
annually,  and  irrigation  is  necessary 
owing  to  its  uncertainty.  The  chief 
crops  are  native  food  grains  and 
rice.  Mica  is  mined  at  Gudur, 
Rapur,  etc.,  in  the  S.  of  the  dist. 
The  capital  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Penner  where  it  is  bridged  by  the 
Madras-Calcutta  mam  line.  It  is 
joined  to  Madras  by  the  Bucking- 
ham Canal.  Area,  7,973  sq.  m.  Pop., 
dist.,  1,328,000  ;  town,  33,300. 

Nelson.  River  of  Canada.  It 
carries  the  waters  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg in  a  N.E.  direction  into  Hud- 
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Nelson.  Town  of  British 
Columbia,  Canada.  It  stands  on 
the  west  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake, 
and  is  served  by  the  C.P.R.  and 
C.N.R.,  being  1,100  m.  from  Winni- 
peg. The  capital  of  the  Kootenay 
district,  it  is  a  centre  for  the  min- 
ing, lumbering,  and  other  activities 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Here  are 
railway  shops,  saw  mills,  and 
works  for  making  jam,  cigars,  etc. 
The  buildings  include  a  court 
house.  Steamers  go  from  here  to 
other  places  on  the  lake.  Nelson 
dates  from  1886,  when  a  silver 
mine  was  opened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Pop.  7,000. 

Nelson.  Town  of  New  Zealand. 
Situated  on  Tasman  Bay,  an  inden- 
tation on  the  N.  coast  of  S.  Island, 
it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dist.  of 
the  same  name.  The  surround- 
ing .  district  is  mainly  pastoral. 
Communication  with  the  other 


Nelson,  New  Zealand.     Residential  quarter  of    the   town,  nestling  among 
the  hills,  looking  inland  from  the  north-west 


Little    Nell    and    her    grandfather, 

characters  in  Dickens's  Old  Curios-  • 

ity  Shop.     From  an  illustration  by 

Fred  Barnard 


son  Bay  attcr  a  course  of  360  m. 
Its  main  tributary  is  the  Burnt- 
wood  ;  owing  to  rapids  it  is  navi- 
gable only  for  short  distances.  At 
its  mouth  stands  Port  Nelson.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
same  stream,  otherwise  called  the 
Saskatchewan,  before  it  enters 
Lake  Winnipeg ;  the  total  length 
being  1,660  m. 

Nelson.  Mun.  borough  of  Lan- 
cashire. It  is  3  m.  from  Burnley 
and  30  m.  from  Manchester,  with  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  Y.  Rly.  The  in- 
dustries include  cotton  and  con- 
fectionery factories,andengineering 
works.  The  chief  buildings  include 
the  town  hall,'  market  hall,  free 
library,  and  technical  schools. 
There  are  several  public  parks  and 
recreation  grounds.  The  council 
supplies  water,  gas,  public  baths 
and  electricity,  and  provides  a 
tramway  service  to  connect  the 
town  with  Burnley,  Colne,  and 
other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Nelson  and  Colne  unite  to  send  a 
member  to  Parliament.  Wholly  of 
modern  growth,  Nelson  was  made 
a  borough  in  1890.  Market  day, 
Fri.  Pop.  39,500. 


large  towns  is  by  coasting  steamer ; 
a  rly.  runs  S.W.  to  Glenhope,  and 
is  to  be  continued  to  the  towns  on 
the  western  coalfields,  thus  pro- 
viding rly.  connexion  with  Christ- 
church.  The  coach  road  now  in 
use  goes  through  the  romantic 
Buller  gorge.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Co. 
in  1841.  Pop.  10,000. 

Nelson,  EARL.  British  title 
borne  by  the  family  of  Nelson  since 
1805.  Horatio  Nelson's  barony, 
and  also  his  title  of  duke  of 
Bronte,  passed,  on  his  death,  to  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson, 
who,  in  recognition  of  Horatio's 
services,  was  made  Viscount 
Merton  and  Earl  Nelson  in  1805. 
He,  too,  left  no  sons,  and  by  the 
remainder  the  titles  passed  to 
Thomas  Bolton,  a  son  of  the  ad- 
miral's sister,  who  took  the  name 
of  Nelson  and  became  the  2nd  earl. 
The  third  earl  was  his  son  Horatio 
(1823-19 13),  a  clergyman,  on  whose 
death  Thomas  Horatio  (b.  1859) 
became  the  4th  earl.  The  family 
seat  is  Trafalgar  House,  near  Salis- 
bury, and  the  earl's  eldest  son  is 
known  as  Viscount  Merton. 
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HORATIO,  VISCOUNT  NELSON 

H.  W.  Wil.on,  Naval  Correspondent  ot  Th«  Daily  Mall 

:>t  addition  the  articles  on  Nelson's  battles, e.g.  Nile;  Trafalgar; 

•Isoat-im  his  contemporaries,  St.  Vincent;   Colltngivood ;   an  I 

other  seamen.  See  also  Bronte ;  Navy,  British;  Sea  Power ;  Victor  \ 


Horatio  Nelson  was  born  Sept. 
Mxthrlnldof  Kilmimil 
i,  rector  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
N'.irfnlU  :  his  mother  was  a  grand  • 
nie.-e  i«f  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
mid  her  brother,  his  uncle,  an 
oflieer  in  the  navy.  He  en- 
tered tin-  naw  in  1770  as  "cap- 
tains servant ''  in  his  uncle's  ship, 
<ei\ed  in  the  West  Indies,  in  an 
.  xpedition,  and  in  the  East 
1  in  1  us.  He  became  captain  in  1779; 
rnniiminded  the  naval  contingent 
in  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  fort  at  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  1780 ;  joined 
Lord  Hood's  fleet  at  New  York, 
IT.vJ.  when  Hood  sent  Prince 
William,  afterwards  William  IV,  to 
him  for  information  on  tactics; 
and  was  employed  in  the  West 
Indies,  1784-87. 

In  1787  Nelson  married  Frances 
Herbert  Nisbet,  a  widow  of  26 
with  one  son.  He  commanded  the 
Agamemnon  in  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  in  1793,  under  Hood ;  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  capture 
of  Bastia  and  Calvi  in  Corsica,  in 
IT'.M.  when  he  lost  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye  by  a  wound  ;  he  displayed 
great  gallantry  in  the  action  of 
March  13-14,  1795,  with  the 
French  fleet,  and  was  bold  enough 
to  remonstrate  with  his  admiral 
(Hot ham)  on  the  feebleness  which 
that  officer  displayed.  He  block- 
aded the  Italian  coast,  and  at- 
tempted to  cut  Napoleon's  com- 
munications during  the  campaign 
of  1796.  When  Jervis,  later  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  took  command  of  the 
fleet  and  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  Mediterranean,  he  was 
charged  with  the  evacuation  of 
Klha.  narrowly  escaping  capture  by 
the  Spaniards  on  his  retreat. 
St.  Vincent  and  Abukir  Bay 

Present  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  Feb.  14, 1797,  he  secured 
important  results  by  turning  out  of 
the  line — contrary  to  orders  and  on 
his  own  initiative — to  attack  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had 
been  cut  off.  Of  four  Spanish 
ships  taken  two  surrendered  to 
him.  In  Feb.,  1797,  he  became 
a  rear-admiral,  and  was  knighted. 
On  July  25,  1797,  he  failed  in  a 
night  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  Ten- 
eriffe,  and  his  right  arm,  shattered 
by  grape,  had  to  be  amputated. 
After  some  months  at  home,  he  re- 
joined St.  Vincent's  fleet,  and  was 
sent  in  command  of  a  small  de- 
tached squadron  to  watch  Toulon, 
whence  Napoleon,  with  13  ships  of 
the  line  under  Brueys,  was  about 


to  sail  for  Egypt.  In  May,  1798, 
Bruevs  put  to  sea,  Nelson's  squad- 
ron having  been  damaged  by  a 
storm.  Nelson  waa  joined  by  rein- 
forcements, bringing  his  strength 
up  to  14  ships  of  the  line,  and  hur- 
ried in  pursuit.  After  a  long  search 
he  found  and  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  in  Abukir  Bay,  Aug.  1,  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  entered  the  battle 
with  the  words,  "  A  peerage  or 
Westminster  Abbey,"  was  badly 
wounded  in  the.head.  He  was  made 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
given  a  pension  of  £2,000. 

In  Sept.,  1798,  he  went  to 
Naples,  which  was  under  special 
British  protection,  was  effusively 
welcomed  by  Lady  Hamilton,  wife 
of  the  British  minister  there,  and 
conveyed  the  king  and  court  to 
Palermo,  when  the  French  took 
Naples  in  1799.  On  the  recovery  of 
the  city  he  was  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  Caracciolo  (q-v.). 
Created  duke  of  Bronte  by 
Ferdinand  I  of  Naples,  1799.  in 
1800,  he  returned  home  with  I^ady 
Hamilton,  who  now,  as  he  said, 
became  his  "wife  in  the  sight  of 
God,"  and  by  whom  a  daughter, 
Horatia,  his  only  child,  was  born 
to  him  about  Jan.  31,  1801. 
Copenhagen 

Sent  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to 
•  attack  Copenhagen,  he  commanded 
the  squadron  of  12  ships  of  the  line, 
which  on  April  2, 1801,  engaged  the 
Danish  forts  and  ships.  The  battle 
was  fierce  ;  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  Parker,  from  a 
distance,  imperilled  success  by 
making  a  signal  of  recall.  Nelson 
put  his  telescope  to  his  blind  eye 
and  fought  on.  Having  beaten 
down  the  Danish  fire  and  disabled 
many  of  the  Danish  ships  he  se- 
cured an  armistice  which  gave  the 
British  all  they  required.  For  his 
victory  he  was  made  a  viscount. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  England  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the 
British  small  craft  in  the  Channel, 
watching  Napoleon's  invasion  flo- 
tilla. On  Aug.  15  he  directed  a 
boat  attack  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla 
which  failed  completely,  with 
heavy  loss.  In  Oct.,  1801,  as  peace 
was  imminent,  he  was  allowed 
leave  and  went  to  Merton  Place, 
Surrey,  which  Lady  Hamilton 
had  bought  for  him'  Here  he 
lived  with  the  Hamilton* 
"'  On  May  18,  1 803,  on  the  renewal 
of  war  with  France,  Nelson  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Victory,  to  command 
the  Mediterranean  rfcet,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  began  his  watch  of 
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Toulon.  He  did  not  blockade,  but 
I  far  out,  and  there  were  fear* 
that  tin-  l-'rrnch  mi^ht  escape  with- 
out IMM  knowledge.  In  1804  Spain 
joined  I-' ranee,  and  his  work  became 
more  difficult.  He  showed  great 
patience  and  determination,  and, 
possibly  as  the  result  of  a  promise 
to  Lady  Hamilton,  never  quitted 
his  ship.  The  French  fleet  under 
Villencuve  put  to  sea  in  Jan.,  1805. 
The  moment  he  knew,  Nelson  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Sicily,  which  he  had 
special  orders  to  cover,  and  then  to 
Egypt  in  chase.  The  French,  how- 
ever, had  returned  to  port.  "  My 
heart  is  almost  broke,"  he  said  of 
his  failure  to  bring  them  to  battle. 
In  March  they  came  out  again, 
and,  joined  by  one  French  and  six 
Spanish  ships  from  Cadiz,  which 
brought  their  force  up  to  18, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 
"  The  Nelson  Touch  " 

Nelson,  not  knowing  the  direc- 
tion of  their  movement,  and  so 
short  of  cruisers  that  he  could  not 
watch  them  properly,  waited  for 
definite  news  in  a  position  that 
covered  Sicily  and  Egypt.  When 
information  came  he  followed  to 
the  West  Indies,  rightly  concluding 
that  his  business  was  to  watch  not 
a  particular  sea,  but  the  French 
fleet  usually  stationed  in  it.  He 
had  with  him  only  10  ships  of  the 
line.  He  reached  Barbados  in 
June,  received  information  which 
made  him  conclude  that  the  French 
were  returning  to  Europe,  and  fol- 
lowed them  once  more  without  de- 
lay, sending  a  small  vessel  in  ad- 
vance to  England.  She  sighted  the 
enemy  on  her  passage,  and  thus  the 
admiralty  could  make  its  plans. 
Nelson  arrived  in  Europe  ahead  of 
the  enemy. 

The  enemy  had  actually  been 
encountered  by  Calder  with  15 
British  battleships  off  Ferrol  with 
indecisive  result,  and  had  turned 
south  to  Cadiz.  Nelson,  after  a  last 
visit  to  England  and  Merton,  went 
on  board  at  Portsmouth,  where  the 
people  greeted  him  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  love.  Off  Cadiz  he 
joined  Collingwood,  and  discussed 
what  he  called  "  the  Nelson  touch" 
— his  plan  of  battle.  He  asked  the 
admiralty  for  a  strong  force  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  "it  is  only  num- 
bers which  can  annihilate."  The 
enemy  fleet  was  ordered  by  Napo- 
leon to  put  to  sea,  and  on  Oct.  21 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  drove  the  Victory  into 
the  enemy  and  was  engaged  by 
several  ships.  Conspicuous  in  his 
orders,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  marksman's  bullet  and  carried 
below.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  said 
that  he  left  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Horatia  "  as  a  legacy  to  my  coun- 
try." His  flag-captain,  Hardy,  took 
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a  touching  leave  of  him,  and,  hear- 
ing that  a  great  and  decisive  vic- 
tory had  been  won,  he  died  at 
4.30  p.m.  with  the  last  words  on  his 
lips,  "  God  and  my  country." 

Nelson  was  given  a  state  funeral 
in  S.  Paul's  on  Jan.  9,  1806.  His 
brother  was  created  Earl  Nelson  of 
Trafalgar  and  granted  £108,000  to 
purchase  an  estate,  and  a  pension 
of  £5,000  a  year.  Horatia,  his 
daughter,  died  in  1881,  leaving 
many  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Nelson -Ward.  Lady  Nelson  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  • 

Nelson's  genius  as  an  admiral  lay 
in  his  combination  of  marvellous 
daring  with  energy,  knowledge,  and 
judgement.  He  was  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  a  man  who  believed 
in  fighting  whatever  the  risk.  He 
knew  the  exact  limitations  of  naval 
power.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  one 
of  those  hot-brained  people  who 
fight  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
without  an  adequate  object."  In 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
Strachan,  he  said  :  "  Only  recol- 
lect that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
let  the  French  ships  escape  than 
to  run  too  great  a  risk  of  losing 
the  Donegal  (Strachan's  flagship), 
yourself,  and  your  ship's  company." 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar he  delayed  his  attack  and  fell 
back  towards  Gibraltar,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  joined  by  six 
more  ships. 

A  Leader  of  Men 

Nelum's  methods,  with  such  a 
superior  force  as  was  available  in 
the  Great  War,  would  have  brought 
decisive  results  against  even  such 
a  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
fleet  as  the  German.  The  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  of  his  day  were 
inferior  in  material  and  manned  by 
ill-trained  men,  and  it  is  another 
proof  of  his  genius  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  liberties  could  safely 
be  taken  with  them.  His  decision, 
energy,  knowledge,  personal  mag- 
netism, affection  for  his  subordin- 
ates, and  sympathy  for  his  seamen, 
and  his  magnificent  valour  made 
him  one  of  the  supreme  leaders  of 
men.  He  was  loved  by  those  he 
commanded,  as  was  Napoleon. 

He  always  aimed  at  decisive  vic- 
tory. His  method  of  gaining  it  was 
based  on  a  close  study  of  tactics,  in 
which  he  had  excelled  since  1782. 
He  framed  his  plans  with  great 
originality  and  care,  and  saw  that 
his  officers  thoroughly  understood 
them,  with  the  result  that  in  his 
battles  they  always  acted  with 
energy  and  without  hesitation.  He 
disliked  forming  his  fleet  in  a  long 
single  line,  the  established  plan  at 
that  date,  believing  that  from  loss 
of  time,  variable  winds,  or  "  thick 
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weather,"  it  never  gave  decisive 
results.  He  was  ready  to  face  the 
danger  of  his  ships  firing  into  one 
another  in  order  to  concentrate 
superior  force  on  a  part  of  the 
enemy.  See  Column  ;  Copenhagen. 
Bibliography.  Despatches  and 
Letters, 'N.  H.  Nicolas,  7  vols.,  1844- 
46 ;  Memoirs,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  2  vols., 
1849  ;  Hamilton  and  Nelson  Papers, 
Morrison  Collection,  2  vols.,  1893-94; 
Lives,  A.  T.  Mahan,  rev.  ed.  1899; 
R.  Southey,  1813,  Everyman's 
Library,  1908  ;  Logs  of  Great  Sea 
Fights,  T.  S.Jackson,  2  vols.,  1899- 
1900  ;  Fighting  Instructions,  J.  S. 
Corbett,  1905 ;  Letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  Douglas  Sladen,  1905 ; 
Campaign  of  Trafalgar,  J.  S.  Cor- 
bett, 1910. 

Nelson,  THOMAS,  AND  SONS. 
British  publishing  and  printing 
house.  Its  founder,  Thomas  Nelson 
(1780  -  1861), 
was  born  near 
Stirling,  son  of 
a  farmer.  He 
started  busi- 
ness in  Edin- 
burgh in  1798, 
after  expe- 
rience in  Lon- 
don, and  when 
his  two  sons, 
William(1816- 
87)  and  Thon  as  (1822-92),  were 
taken  into  p;  rtnership  pro  ;ress 
was  rapid.  '\  homas  invent  'd  a 
rotary  press  (1850),  and  other  de- 
vices affecting  bookbinding,  photo- 
zincography, stereotyping,  etc. 
From  the  publication  of  cheap 
religious  works,  the  firm  went  on  to 
the  issue  of  juvenile  literature,  gift 
books,  Royal  Readers,  and  other 
educational  works,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  Bartholomew  & 
Co.  for  the  production  of  maps 
and  atlases.  The  London  house 
was  established  in  1844. 

Nematoda  (Gr.  nema,  thread; 
eidos,  form).  In  zoology,  an  order 
of  metazoa,  worm-like  in  form. 
Many  are  parasitic  in  the  human 
being.  See  Ankylostomiasis  ;  As- 
caris ;  Filariasis. 

Nem.  con.  Abbreviation  for 
nemine  contradicente,  no  one  con- 
tradicting. 

Nemea.  Valley  in  Argolis,  an- 
cient Greece.  Here  Hercules  was 
said  to  have  killed  the  Nemean 
lion,  and  here,  in  the  precincts  of  a 
temple  to  Zeus,  were  celebrated 
every  two  years  the  Nemean 
games,  one  of  the  four  great  ath- 
letic festivals  of  Greece.  See  Ludi. 
Nemertea  (Gr.  N  emeries,  the 
sea-nymph  daughter  of  Nereus). 
In  zoology,  a  class  of  flat  worms, 
most  of  them  marine.  One  or  two 
species  occur  on  land,  and  a  few 
in  fresh  water.  They  are  long  and 
ribbon-shaped,  without  limbs,  and 
vary  in  size  from  very  minute 


forms  to  one  marine  species,  which 
is  often  nearly  100  ft.  in  length. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Nemertines  is  the  long,  re- 
tractile proboscis,  forming  a  tube 
within  the  body  which  can  be 
partly  everted  and  extruded.  It 
is  flung  out  like  a  lash,  which  coils 
round  the  body  of  its  victim  and 
draws  it  to  the  mouth.  In  some 
species  this  proboscis  is  armed 
with  a  spike  connected  with  a 
poison  gland.  See  Worm. 

Nemesis.  In  Greek  mythology, 
daughter  of  Night  and  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  nether  world.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
punishing  the  guilty,  but  at  the 
same  time  rewarding  virtue,  and 
thus  became  the  personification  of 
respect  for  law  and  justice. 

Nemeskossuth.  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  the  S.  of  Slovakia, 
formerly  in  Hungary.  It  is  on  the 
main  rly.  line  27  m.  E.  of  Bratis- 
lava (Pressburg),  close  to  the  rly. 
junction  of  Galanta.  Pop.  1,200. 

Nemi.  Crater  lake  of  Central 
Italy.  It  is  in  the  Alban  Hills,  be- 
tween Velletri  and  Albano,  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Rome.  It  is  3£  m.  in  circuit, 
110  ft.  deep,  and  lies  at  an  alt.  of 
1.060  ft.  ;  area  70  acres.  Of  great 
beautj7,  it  was  called  the  Mirror  of 
Diana,  whose  temple  was  in  a 
neighbouring  grove.  It  is  still 
drained  by  a  tunnel  excavated  by 
the  Romans.  Remains  of  two  state 
barges  of  Caligula's  time  have 
been  recovered,  as  also  many  other 
Roman  relics,  including  mosaics, 
bronze  ornaments,  rings,  ex-voto 
statuettes,  and  coins.  See  Golden 
Bough. 

Nemophila.  Genus  of  annual 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Hydro- 
phyllaceae.  N.  insignia  was  intro- 
duced from  N.  America  in  1822;  it 
bears  conspicuous  saucer-shaped 
blue  flowers  with  white  centres, 
and  flourishes  in  open  borders 
when  sown  in  early  spring,  or 
indoors  in  leaf-mould. 

Nemours.  Town  of  France. 
In  the  dept.  of  Seine-et-Marne,  it 
is  10  m.  S.  of  Fontainebleau. 
It  stands  on  the  Loing,  while  a  rly. 
line  connects  it  with  Paris.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  16th  cen- 
tury church  and  a  castle.  Sand 
is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Roman 
remains  have  been  found.  Nemours 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  county, 
which  in  1404  was  made  a  duchy 
for  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  be- 
longed in  turn  to  the  families  of 
Bourbon,  Armagnac,  and  Foix. 
After  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
in  1512,  the  duchy  passed  under 
various  rulers  until,  about  1670,  it 
was  given  by  Louis  XIV  to  his 
brother  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Orleans  family  held  it  until 
the  Revolution.  Pop.  5,000.  :' 


i.  As  a  midshipman,  from  a  painting  attributed  to  T. 
Gainsborough.  2.  As  a  captain,  at  the  age  of  22,  after 
J.  F.  Rigaud.  3  and  4.  Two  portraits  of  Nelson  in 
1801,  a*  vice-admiral,  by  Lemuel  Abbott.  5.  The  famous 


signal  flown  from  the  Victory  before  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 6.  As  vice-admiral,  after  J.  Hoppner.  7.  The 
Death  of  Nelson  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory,  Oct.  21. 
1805  ;  from  the  painting  by  A.  W.  Devis 
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Due  de  Nemours, 
French  soldier 


Nemours,  Louis  CHARLES 
PHILIPPE  RAPHAEL  D'ORLEANS, 
Due  DE  (1814-96).  French  soldier. 
Born  in  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  1814, 
the  second 
son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  h  e 
took  part  in 
the  French 
expedition  in 
Belgium, 
1831-32,  and 
served  in 
Algeria,  1836- 
37  and  1841,  becoming  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  named  prospec- 
tive regent,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  house  of  peers  until 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  he 
took  refuge  in  England  until  1871. 
In  1840  he  married  Victoria 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(1822-57).  He  died  at  Versailles, 
June  26,  1896. 

Nen  OR  NENE.  River  of  Eng- 
land. It  rises  in  the  W.  of  North- 
amptonshire and  flows  S.E.  to 
Northampton,  where  it  takes  a 
N.E.  direction  past  Welling  borough, 
Thrapston,  Oundle,  Peterborough, 
and  Wisbech  to  the  Wash,  which 
it  enters  3  m.  below  Sutton  Bridge. 
It  has  a  canal  communication  with 
all  the  central  waterways  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  Its  length  is  90  m. 

Nenagh.  Market  town  and 
urban  dist.  of  co.  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land. It  stands  on  the  river  Ne- 
nagh, 27  m.  from 
Limerick  and  96 
m.  from  Dublin, 
with  a  station  on 
the  G.S.  &  W. 
Rly.  The  keep  of 
the  castle,  at  one 
time  the  resi- 
dence  of  the 
family  of  Butler, 
still  stands.  In 


Nenagh  urban 
district  seal 


the  Middle  Ages  the  Franciscans 
and  Austin  Friars  had  houses  here. 
There  is  an  agricultural  trade,  while 
slate  is  quarried.  Market  days, 
Thurs.  and  Sat.  Pop.  5,000.  The 
river  Nenagh  is  14  m.  long  and  falls 
into  Lough  Derg. 

Nennius.  Welsh  historian. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  save  that 
he  lived  in  S.  Wales  and  wrote  in 
Latin  a  History  of  the  Britons, 
completed  in  796.  To  him  are 
due  many  of  the  stories  told 
about  King  Arthur,  but  the  worth 
of  his  work  is  seriously  questioned. 
The  best  scholarship  values  only  a 
section,  believed  to  be  taken  from 
the  work  of  a  northern  writer, 
which  gives  information  about  the 
conquest  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Neo-Caesarea,  SYNOD  OF.  Sy- 
nod of  the  Church,  held  about  315 
at  a  town  in  Pontus.  It  passed 


canons  dealing  with  eccles.  disci- 
pline, decreeing,  inter  alia,  that  a 
priest  who  married  after  ordina- 
tion must  be  deposed ;  that  no 
priest  might  attend  a  second  mar- 
riage; and  that  no  one  should  be 
ordained  under  30  years  of  age. 
At  a  second  synod  of  fchis  name, 
held  about  358,  Bishop  Eustathius 
of  Sebaste  was  condemned. 

Neocomian.  In  geology,  the 
name  given  by  J.  Thurmann  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  of  rocks.  It  is  usually  taken 
as  being  synonymous  with  the 
Lower  Cretaceous.  See  Cretaceous. 

Neodymium.  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary metals.  Its  chemical 
symbol  is  Nd ;  atomic  weight, 
144 '3  ;  specific  gravity,  6 '956  ;  and 
melting  point,  840°  C.  It  was 
obtained  in  1885  by  Auer  von 
Welsbach  by  submitting  to  frac- 
tional crystallisation  the  double 
ammonium  and  sodium  nitrate 
of  didymium  (q.v.).  It  is  found, 
associated  with  lanthanum,  in  the 
rare  earths. 

Neo- Impressionism.  Modern 
school  of  painting.  The  neo-im- 
pressionists  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
impressionist  school,  differing  from 
the  latter  in  carrying  the  analysis 
of  light  by  the  division  of  tones  to 
the  farthest  possible  limit,  and 
also  in  the  reversion,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  design  in  composition. 
The  chief  exponents  of  neo-im- 
pressionism  in  France,  where  the 
movement  originated,  were  Georges 
Seurat,  Lucien  Pissarro,  Paul  Sig- 
nac,  and  Louis  Valtot.  The  move- 
ment really  embodied  a  scientific 
revolt  against  impressionism  pure 
and  simple.  See  Impressionism. 

Neolithic  (Gr.  neoa,  recent ; 
lithos,  stone).  Term  introduced  by 
Lord  Avebury  to  denote  the  later 
phase  of  the  prehistoric  stone-age 
civilization  which  preceded  the  use 
of  metals.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  older  or  palaeolithic  phase  by 
the  more  advanced  workmanship, 
especially  the  polishing  and  grind- 
ing of  the  cutting  edges,  as  well  as 
by  the  variety  of  form  and  use, 
displayed  by  implements  wrought 
out  of  flint  and  other  hard  stones. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  its  lithic 
industries  as  such  that  the  later 
stone  age  derives  its  importance 
in  human  history.  Kitchen-mid- 
dens, lake-dwellings,  inhabited 
oaves,  burial  mounds,  and  mega- 
lithic  rude  stone  monuments  show 
that  neolithic  man  gradually 
achieved  momentous  advances  in 
other  directions  also.  Among  these 
were  the  inventions  of  basketry, 
weaving,  and  pottery,  and  the 
domestication  of  animals  and ' 
plants,  which  turned  men  from 
mere  hunters  and  fishers  into 
herdsmen  and  farmers.  Side  by 


side  with  these  developments  arose 
corn-grinding,  navigation,  and  the 
first  principles  of  stone  and  timber 
architecture.  These  amenities  led 
to  improved  social  organization, 
the  reverential  treatment  of  the 
dead,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
theistic  principle  in  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
chronological  data,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  divide  the  neolithic 
age  of  each  cultural  region  into 
early,  middle,  and  late  periods. 
Reliance  is  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  style,  aided  by  evidence 
drawn  from  the  relative  position  of 
stratified  remains.  Exact  work  of 
this  kind  was  first  done  by  Prof. 
Petrie  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
dynastic  pottery  of  Egypt. 

Although  the  stone  age  was  suc- 
ceeded among  all  the  progressive 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  by  an  age 
of  metals,  there  have  survived  to 
modern  times  in  every  continent 
primitive  peoples  whose  cultural 
outlook  remained  neolithic,  even 
after  the  existence  of  metals  was 
learned  from  external  sources.  The 
New  World  was  peopled  in  a  dis- 
tant past  by  bands  of  neolithic  folk 
from  Asia,  who  developed  through 
centuries  of  isolation  the  cultural 
elements  brought  with  them.  The 
result  was  that  aboriginal  America 
was  still  essentially  neolithic  at  the 
European  discovery.  See  Anthrop- 
ology ;  Callernish ;  Man ;  Stone 
Age  ;  consult  also  The  New  Stone 
Age  in  N.  Europe,  J.  M.  Tyler,1921. 

Neon.  One  of  the  gaseous  ele- 
ments. It  is  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  part  in  80,000.  It  occurs  mixed 
with  argon,  and  was  discovered  by 
Sir  William  Ramsay  in  1898  when 
examining  a  large  quantity  of 
argon.  This  latter  gas  was  liquefied, 
and  it  was  found,  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised,  that  a  lighter  gas 
than  argon  was  present.  To  this 
the  name  neon  ("new")  was 
given.  It  was  not  until  two  years 
afterwards  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  could  be  collected 
for  an  extended  study  of  its  pro- 
perties. Neon  is  recognized  by  its 
spectrum,  which  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
lines.  Chemical  symbol  Ne. 

Neonal.  Perchlorate  safety  ex- 
plosive, in  which  nitroglycerine  is 
used  as  the  sensitiser.  It  is  of  a 
similar  type  to  the  Permonites  but 
it  contains  more  nitro-glycerine 
and  wood  meal ;  while  the  ammo- 
nium nitrate  has  been  replaced 
by  ammonium  oxalate,  BO  that 
the  material  is  not  hygroscopic. 
The  oxalate  reduces  the  flame 
temperature  sufficiently  for  the 
explosive  to  pass  the  Rotherham 
test.  See  Explosives ;  Safety 
Explosives. 


NEOPHYTE 

Neophyte  (<  >i.  /""•••,  new; 
to  pla.nl  ).  Tei  in  applied  iii  lin- 
early Cliii.stian  elimvh  to  newly 
l>apt  i/.ed  converts,  ss  distinguished 
(nun  the  i-ati-i-li  it  Minis  (q.v. ).  The 
word  is  explained  by  Gregory  tho 
Great  as  meaning  "  newly  planted 
in  tho  faith."  Neophytes  wore 
\slntr  garments  for  eight  days 
aft i-r  baptism.  8.  Paul  instructs 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iii.  6)  not  to  make 
a  Mophyto  a  bishop,  but  this  pro- 
hibit ionwas  sometimes  disregarded 
in  exceptional  cases,  8.  Ambrose 
being  elected  bishop  of  Milan  before 
being  baptized,  and  installed  a  few 
days  after.  The  term  is  also  ap|>li<  <  1 
to  those  newly  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  or  to  a  religious  order. 
The  word  is  now  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  beginner  or  tiro. 

Neo-Platonism.  System  of 
philosophy  which  attempted  to 
replace  the  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter  by  monism  (q.v.),  and  to 
solve  the  problems  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  on  a  religious  basis. 
Essentially  eclectic,  it  included 
Pythagorean,  Aristotelian,  Plato- 
nic, Stoic,  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
other  Oriental  elements.  There 
were  three  distinct  schools  of  neo- 
1'lat  i  HI  ism  :  Alexandrian,  Syrian, 
Athenian.  Its  chief  representatives, 
Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, lamblichus  the  Syrian,  and 
Proclus  the  Lycian,  are  treated 
separately. 

The  keynote  of  the  system  is 
supposed  direct  intercourse  with 
the  absolute,  divine  being  as  the 
result  of  ecstatic  visions.  There 
are  three  cosmical  principles:  the 
One,  absolute  unity,  which  creates 
by  emanation  the  Logos  (word, 
reason),  containing  the  ideas  of 
things,  which  in  turn  produces  the 
Soul,  the  principle  of  movement, 
which  represents  the  ideas  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Individual  souls  hover 
between  reason  and  sense,  ever 
striving  to  free  themselves  from 
the  shackles  of  matter,  and  to  return 
to  the  world  of  ideas,  there  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  in  God.  Although 
it  failed  as  a  popular  religion,  neo- 
Platonism  left  permanent  traces, 
seen  in  Augustine  and  Boethius, 
in  Giordano  Bruno,  and  Jacob 
Boehme,  in  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
and  modern  theosophical  specu- 
lations. See  Philosophy. 

Neo  -  Py  thagor eanism .  An 
attempt  to  revive  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  combined  with  Peri- 
patetic, Stoic,  and  Oriental  ele- 
ments, which  originated  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  1st  century  B.C.  Its 
chief  representatives  were  Nigi- 
dius  Figulus,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Many  forged 
treatises  were  put  forward  by  en- 
thusiasts as  genuine  works  of 
Pythagoras  (q.v.). 
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Neoptolemus  UK  I'vmturs.  In 
Greek  legend,  son  of  AdiilleH.  He 
i"ined  die  Greek  forces  before 
Tm\  in  the  tenth  year  of  1 1 
a  soothsayer  !M\  nr.'  declared  that 
the  assistance  of  Neojitoleinus  and 
Philoctetea  was  necessary  to  end 
the  war.  Neoptolemus  was  one  of 
those  who  were  concealed  in  the 
Wooden  Horse — tho  stratagem 
\vhidi  led  to  the  fall  of  the  city.  He 
killed  with  his  own  hand  Priam, 
the  king,  whose  daughter,  Poly- 
xena,  he  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of 
Achilles.  At  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil,  Andromache.Hector's  widow, 
fell  to  his  lot.  He  subsequently 
married  Hermione,  daughter  of 
Menelaus,  and  was  slain  at  Delphi 
by  Orestes,  to  whom  Hermione 
had  been  promised. 

Neosho.  River  of  the  U.S.A. 
Rising  in  the  east-central  part  of 
Kansas,  it  flows  S.E.  and  S.  into 
Oklahoma,  where  it  turns  S.W.  by 
S.  to  the  Arkansas  river,  near  Fort 
Gibson.  Its  length  is  nearly  400  m. 

Neozoic  (Gr.  neoa,  new ;  zde, 
life).  In  geology,  all  the  strata 
from  the  Trias  to  recent  times.  The 
word  has  been  used  by  some  geo- 
logists as  synonymous  with  the 
Cainozoic  era. 

Nepal.  Independent  kingdom 
of  N.  India.  It  lies  N.  of  the  plains 
among  the  Himalayas  and  adjoins 
Tibet  on  the  N.,  and  Sikkim  on  the 
E.  Dhaulagiri  and  Everest  are 
within  the  state,  which  is  drained 
by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gogra, 
Gandak,  and  Kosi.  The  lower 
slopes  are  rainy  and  forest  covered, 
yielding  sal  and  sisu  ;  the  valleys 
are  cultivated  for  rice,  millets, 
tobacco,  and  oil  seeds.  Some  of 
these  crops  are  exported  in  ex- 
change for  cottons  and  metal 
goods.  Trade  is  maintained  with 
Tibet.  Government  is  a  military 
oligarchy,  the  royal  authority 
being  invested  in  the  prime  min- 
ister. The  people  are  the  dominant 
Gurkhas  and  aborigines  of  Mon- 
golia origin.  The  British  resident  in 
the  capital,  Khatmandu,  takes  no 
active  part  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration ;  although  Gurkhas  enlist 
in  the  Indian  army,  no  explorer  is 
allowed  within  the  country,  which 
is  almost  as  unknown  as  Tibet. 
Garhwal  and  Kumaon  became  part 
of  the  United  Provinces  after  the 
war  of  1814-16.  Area  54,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  5,500,000. 

Nepenthes.  Genus  of  insect  i- 
rorous  plants,  commonly  known 
as  pitcher-plants  (q.v.). 

Nepheline.  In  mineralogy,  a 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium. 
Colourless  to  light  yellow,  red,  or 
green  in  colour,  it  has  a  glassy  or 
greasy  lustre  according  to  the 
variety.  It  is  found  in  volcanic 
rocks,  and  certain  crystalline  rocks, 
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tut  syenite,  in  Italy,  France,  N.  and 
S.  America,  etc.  Varieties  of 
nephcline  are  used  as  gemstones. 

Nephin.  Mountain  of  Ireland. 
One  of  I!H  i  unit*  in  oo. 

Mayo,  it  w  sitimt<-d  10  m.  >.W.  »\ 
Baflina  ;  alt.  2,646  ft  To  the  W.  is 
Nephin  Beg,  alt.  2,065  ft. 

Nephoscope.  ((Jr.  ntphos, 
cloud;  xkiijuiii,  to  observe).  In 
meteorology,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  motions  of  clouds. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a 
horizontal  circular  mirror,  in  which 
the  cloud  is  reflected.  The  motion 
of  the  cloud  is  observed  through 
a  movable  eye-piece,  such  that 
the  cloud  image  is  kept  ap- 
parently in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror.  The  movement  of  the  eye- 
piece over  a  graduated  arc  at- 
tached to  the  mirror,  which  has 
also  a  graduated  concentric  circle 
attached  to  it,  enables  the  observer 
to  calculate  the  rate  and  direction 
in  which  the  cloud  is  travelling. 
See,  Cloud ;  Meteorology. 

Nephrite  (Gr.  nephros,  kidney). 
In  geology,  a  variety  of  amphibole. 
White  to  dark  green  in  colour,  it  is 
a  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous  sili- 
cate, and  has  been  highly  valued 
as  an  ornamental  stone  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Carved  orna- 
ments of  nephrite  have  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  primitive 
man  in  large  numbers  in  China  and 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France,  etc.  The  word  jade  is  used 
to  describe  this  mineral  and  jade- 
ite,  as  they  are  extremely  similar 
in  appearance.  Jadeite,  however, 
is  easily  fusible,  whereas  nephrite 
is  infusible.  See  Jade. 

Nephritis.  Inflammation  of 
the  kidney.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  Acute  nephritis  may  be 
due  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
particularly  after  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  alcohol ;  poisoning  by 
substances  which  irritate  the 
kidneys,  such  as  cantharides,  tur- 
pentine, potassium  chloride ;  and 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  vari- 
ous diseases,  particularly  scarlet 
fever,  and  less  frequently  enteric, 
measles,  diphtheria,  chicken-pox, 
and  others.  It  may  also  be  associa- 
ted with  syphilis  and  tuberculosis. 
When  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  the 
onset  is  abrupt.  When  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  fevers,  the 
symptoms  appear  more  gradually. 
Shivering  fits  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature may  be  the  first  signs. 
Dropsy  occurs  early,  and  may  be 
first  noticed  as.  a  puffiness  of  the 
face,  or  swelling  of  the  ankles. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  the  kidneys  relieved  of 
their  functions  as  much  as  possible, 
by  stimulating  the  excretory  activ- 
ities of  the  skin  and  bowels.  Sweat  - 
ing  may  be  produced  by  hot  air  or 
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vapour  baths,  or  by  the  admin- 
istration of  pilocarpine.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  by 
saline  purges.  Pain  in  the  back 
may  be  relieved  by  the  application 
of  hot  fomentations.  Dropsy  of 
the  abdomen  or  of  the  chest  may 
necessitate  removal  of  some  of  the 
fluid  by  aspiration.  See  Bright's 
Disease. 

Nephthys.  Egyptian  goddess. 
The  name  is  the  Grecised  form  of 
Nebt-het,  lady  of  the  house.  Per- 
haps personifying  the  dusk,  she 
was  the  wife  of  Set  and  sister  of 
Isis,  whose  lament  over  the  bier  of 
Osiris  she  shared.  Portrayed  as 
a  woman  crowned  by  her  hiero- 
glyphic symbol — perhaps  a  house 
and  basket — she  was  worshipped 
at  Edfu,  Dendera,  and  elsewhere. 
See  Egypt. 

Nepos,  CORNELIUS.  Roman 
writer  of  the  first  century  B.O.  A 
friend  of  Cicero,  he  wrote  volu- 
minously on  many  subjects,  but 
everything  has  been  lost,  except 
a  section  of  a  work  entitled  Illus- 
trious Men.  This  is  of  no  value  as 
a  contribution  to  history,  but  the 
simplicity  of  its  style  has  made  it  a 
favourite  text-book  for  beginners 
in  Latin. 

Nepotism  (Lat.  nepos,  grand- 
son). Term  applied  to  the  practice 
of  showing  undue  favour  to  rela- 
tives, especially  by  ministers  of 
state  or  others  exercising  patron- 
age. In  Church  history  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  abuse  of  eccles. 
patronage  by  popes  and  bishops. 

Neptune.  In  Roman  myth- 
ology, the  god  of  the  sea,  identified 
with  the  Greek  Poseidon  (q.v. ). 

Neptune.  In  astronomy,  the 
outermost  known  planet.  Its  dis- 
covery is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  its  orbit  was  calculated  by 
Leverrier  and  Adams  before  the 
planet  had  itself  been  seen.  It  was 
first  actually  seen  by  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  who  found  it  from  particu- 
lars supplied  by  Leverrier  on 
Sept.  23,  1846.  It  can  only  be  seen 
by  the  telescope.  On  Oct.  10, 
1846,  Lassell  discovered  a  satellite, 
which  was  not,  however,  photo- 
graphed till  1899  at  Pulkova.  The 
existence  of  a  second  satellite  is 
suspected,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
photographed. 

The  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun  is  2,794,000,000  m., 
and  its  period  of  revolution  about 
the  sun  is  165  years.  Its  satellite 
revolves  about  the  planet  in  a 
retrograde  direction,  or  E.  to  W., 
n  five  days  and  twenty-one  hours. 
Wirtz,  of  Strasbourg,  in  1903,  cal- 
ulated  its  diameter  at  about 
31,225  m.,  and  its  mean  density  at 
L'54.  There  is  spectroscopic  evi- 
dence of  an  enveloping  atmo- 
sphere of  unknown  gases  and  also 
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free  hydrogen.  That  Neptune  may 
not  be  the  most  remote  planet  of 
the  .solar  system  has  been  sug- 
gested many  times  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  planet.  In  1879 
Flammarion  suggested  a  means  of 
search,  by  observations  of  comets. 
There  are  two  groups  of  comets 
which  appear  to  pass  round  some 
point  far  beyond  Neptune.  Pro- 
fessor George  Forbes,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  maintained  that  this 
distant  point  or  points  indicates 
the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  of  two 
planets,  and  has  computed  posi- 
tions for  the  nearer  of  these  planets. 
Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst,  has 
calculated  the  position  of  an  extra 
Neptunian  planet  by  examining 
the  perturbation  of  Uranus.  His' 
calculations  assign  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Forbes  to  the  unknown 
planet.  See  Planet ;  Sun. 

Nerac.  Town  of  France.  In  the 
dept.  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  it  is  on 
the  river  Baise,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Agen  Here  are  remains  of  a  castle 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Immense 
forests  to  the  W.  provide  the  raw 
material  of  its  principal  industry 
of  cork-making.  Pop.  6,400. 

Nerchinski  Zavod.  Town  o. 
Siberia.  It  is  in  the  prov.  of  Trans- 
baikalia, on  the  Altacha,  260  m. 
S.E.  of  Chita.  The  important 
mines  in  the  district,  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  tin,  iron,  coal,  salt,  are 
worked  by  convict  labour.  Pop. 
dist.,  67,000 ;  town,  3,000. 

Nereis.  Genus  of  polychaete 
(many-bristled)  sea  worms.  The 
body  consists  of  a  long  series  of 
segments,  each  bearing  numerous 
chaetae  or  bristles.  Most  have  a 
definite  head,  which  may  be  pro- 
vided with  tentacles,  and  some 
have  gills.  They  live  in  burrows 
in  the  mud  and  rock  crevices. 

Nereus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
an  ocean  deity  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. He  was  represented  as  an 
old  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  or 
serpent.  He  had  50  daughters,  the 
Nereids,  one  of  whom  was  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  Achilles. 

Nergal.  God  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  hunting,  worshipped  by  the 
city  of  Cuthah,  near  Babylon.  He 
is  represented  with  the  body  of  a 
winged  lion  and  a  man's  head. 

Neri  (Ital.,  Blacks).  Name  given 
about  1300  to  a  faction  in  Florence. 
During  a  quarrel  about  the  way  in 
which  the  city  should  be  governed, 
the  nobles  were  split  up  into  two 
parties,  the  Neri  headed  by  the 
Donati  family,  and  the  Bianchi  or 
Whites  by  the  Cerchi.  This  feud 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Florence 
during  the  early  14th  century. 
Charles  of  Valois  intervened  on  be- 
half of  the  Neri,  and  the  exile  o 
Dante  was  due  to  their  hostility. 
See  Florence. 


Neri,  PHILIP  (1515-95).  Italian 
priest  and  saint,  founder  of  the 
Oratorians.  Born  at  Florence, 
July  21,  1515, 
he  refused  to 
become  heir  to 
his  uncle,  a 
wealthy  m  e  r- 
chant.  In  1533 
he  went  to 
Rome  and 
studied  theolo- 
gy. He  visited 
the  sick,  found-  S.  Philip  Neri, 
ed  a  hospital,  Italian  priest 
established  a  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  delivered  daily 
addresses  which  attracted  even 
princes  and  cardinals.  Ordained 
priest  in  1551,  in  1558  he  formed  a 
number  of  young  men  into  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  an  order  of 
priests  and  laymen  observing  a 
common  rule,  but  not  under  vows, 
their  aim  being  to  teach  the  ignorant 
and  convert  the  worldly.  He  died 
May  25,  1595,  and  was  canonised 
in  1622.  See  Oratorians ;  consult 
also  Lives,  P.  J.  Bacci,  1622, 
Eng.  trans,  ed.  F.  I.  Antrobus, 
1902  ;  Mrs.  Hope,  1859. 

Nernst,  WALTER  (b.  1864).  Ger- 
man physicist.  Born  June  25, 1864, 
he  was  educated  at  Graudenz, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Zurich, 
Berlin,  and  Wurzburg.  In  1887  he 
became  assistant  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  Ostwald,  at  Leipzig, 
and  1891-94  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Gottingen.  In  1905, 
after  having  been  for  ten  years  the 
head  of  an  institute  for  physics,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Berlin,,  where  he  became  also 
director  of  the  institute  for 
physics.  Nernst  is  known  by  his 
writings  on  chemistry,  and  by  his 
invention  of  the  Nernst  incandes-  j 
cent  electric  lamp.  He  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry,  1920. 

Nero.  Mountain  of  Italy,  a  peak 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  formerly  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  crownland  of 
Gorz.  It  is  7,370  ft.  in  height,  and 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Caporetto.  The  moun- 
tain and  region  were  prominent 
in  the  battles  of  the  Isonzo 
fought  between  the  Austrians  and 
Italians,  1915-17. 

Nero  (37-68).  Roman  emperor. 
Originally  named  Lucius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  he  was  the  stepson 
of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was 
adopted  in  50, 
thenceforth 
bearing  the 
name  of  Nero. 
On  the  death  of 
Clau  dius  in 
54,  Nero  was 
Nero  made  emperor. 

Roman  emperor       For  the   five 
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years  of  hia  minority  the  empire 
was  well  administered.  Then  Nero 
threw  arnde  hia  tutors  and  mini- 
tors,  and  for  nine  yoare  indulged  in 
that  orgy  of  tyranny  whii-h  li;i- 
made  his  name  a  byword  for  all 
time.  His  tutor  Seneca,  his 
mother  Agrippina,  his  wife  Octa- 
.  ii.  were  all  done  to  death  ;  any- 
one who  offended  him,  or  whom 
he  distrusted,  was  murdered  with 
or  without  the  form  of  law. 

He  plunged  into  licentious  dissi- 
pations, and  shocked  all  Roman 
conventions  by  posing  publicly  as 
a  musician  and  an  artist.  In  64 
fires  broke  out  in  Rome  by  which 
half  the  city  was  consumed  ;  men 
whispered  that  the  destruction  had 
been  planned  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. But  Nero  announced  that 
the  thing  had  been  done  by  the 
obscene  sect  of  the  Christians, 
upon  whom  a  frightful  persecution 
was  let  loose.  Life  in  Rome  be- 
came a  nightmare ;  the  horror 
grew  till  Galba,  one  of  the  provin- 
cial generals,  led  his  troops  upon 
Rome.  In  the  face  of  danger  the 
coward  emperor  fled,  and  when  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  approaching 
troops,  died  by  his  own  hand,  08. 
Theatrical  to  the  end,  his  last 
words  were  "  What  an  artist  is  lost 
in  me ! "  See  Agrippina ;  consult 
also  Life,  B.  W.  Henderson,  1903. 
Nertchinsk.  Town  of  E. 
Siberia.  It  is  in  the  prov.  of 
Transbaikalia,  on  the  Nertcha,  and 
a  station  on  the  Siberian  railway, 
530  m.  E.  of  Irkutsk.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing, 
tobacco  cultivation,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  furred  animals,  especially  the 
sable.  There  are  lead  and  silver 
mines  near  by.  Pop.  7,000. 

Nerva,  MARCUS  COCCEIUS  (32- 
98).  Roman  emperor.  A  man  of 
eminent  respectability,  though  not 
of  great  capa- 
city, he  was 
chosen  e  m- 
peror  on  the 
assassina  t  i  o  n 
of  Domitian  in 
96,  after  whose 
tyranny  his 
mild  rule  was 

a  welcome  re- 
Marcus  Nerva,         Hef.     He  took 
Roman  emperor        an    oath   that 
he  would  put  no  senator  to  death, 
suppressed   the   worst   of   the  in- 
formers   who   had    disgraced    the 
latter   part   of   Domitian's    reign, 
and   interested   himself   in   public 
charity.     He  adopted  Trajan  and 
died  .fan.  27,  98. 

Nerval,  GERARD  DE.  Adopted 
name  of  the  French  writer,  Gerard 
I^abrunie  ( 1 808-55 ).  Born  in  Paris, 
May  21,  1808,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
doctor.  His  father  taught  him 


Gerard  de  Nerval, 
French  author 


several  languages  and,  of  a  studious 

iiiul  tvcrntiH'  niitiirr  In- -01,11  !•••_•  in 
to  write.  In  1828  ho  trannlated 
Faust,  and 
volumes  of 
verse  and  prose 
appeared  from 
then  until, 
following  a  n 
attack  of  in- 
sanity, he  com- 
mitted suicide, 
Jan.  25,  1855. 
Nerval's  best 
work  is  in  his 
fantastic  stories,  Contes  et  Fact-ties, 
1852,  and  Les  Filles  du  Feu,  1854, 
though  his  Aurelie  has  special  inter- 
est as  a  record  of  his  own  madness. 
His  Sylvie,  1848-50,  is  also  note- 
worthy. He  also  wrote  comedies,  a 
drama,  and  articles  for  periodicals. 
Among  his  friends  were  Gautier 
and  Dumas.  His 
complete  works, 
with  a  notice  l.y 
Gautier,  appeared 
in  1876.  See  Ger- 
ard de  Nerval,  G 
Ferrieres,  1906. 

Nerve.  Cord-like 
structure  composed 
of  nerve  fibres,  i.e. 
long  branches  of 
nerve  cells  which 
convey  impulses 
from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  an- 
other.  Nerves 
which  convey  im- 
pulses from  nerve 
centres,  such  as  the 
brain,  are  called 
efferent  nerves,  and 
those  which  carry 
impulses  from  the 
periphery  to  nerve 
centres  are  known 
as  afferent  nerves. 
If,  for  example,  a 
painful  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  hand, 
the  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the 
brain,  which  then 
sends  out  an  im- 
pulse through  the 
efferent  nerves,  which  withdraws 
the  hand  from  the  source  of  pain. 
See  Brain ;  Ganglion ;  Neuron. 

Nervous  System.  System  of 
nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres  which 
control  or  regulate  the  actions 
and  functions  of  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions,  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  comprising 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
the  vegetative  or  autonomic,  con- 
sisting of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  and  certain  other  ganglia, 
i.e.  aggregations  of  nerve  cells  and 
fibres.  The  cerebro-spinal  system 
controls  the  movements  of  muscles 


and  carries  out  actions  consciously 
directed  by  the  individual  The 
autonomic  system  regulates  func- 
tions and  actions  which  are  not 
iiinl'T  voluntary  control,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestine  and  the  processes  of 
digestion.  The  two  systems  are, 
however,  not  entirely  independent. 
Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  main 
classes  :  ( 1 )  Functional  nervous 
diseases  (or  more  properly  dis- 
orders), in  which  no  pathological 
changes  in  the  system  can  be  detec- 
ted. (2)  Organic  diseases  associated 
with  degeneration  in  the  nerves  or 
nerve  cells  following  injury — for 
example,  a  blow  on  the  bead,  or 
rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain, 
as  in  apoplexy  ;  chronic  poisoning, 
as  in  alcoholic  neuritis  ;  effects  of 
micro-organisms,  as  in  diseases  of 


Nervous  System.    Diagram  o!  the  network  of  nerves  in 
the  human  body  seen  from  the  back 

the  nervous  system  due  to  syphilis ; 
and  other  causes  yet  unknown. 

Nerves  also  exercise  a  nutritive 
action  upon  the  parts  they  supply. 
Thus,  when  the  nerves  directly 
supplying  a  group  of  muscles  are 
severed,  as  for  instance  by  a  gun- 
shot wound,  the  muscles  cease  to 
respond  to  stimuli,  and  show 
marked  wasting.  When  the  in- 
jury or  degenerative  process  is 
not  in  the  nerve  immediately 
supplying  the  part,  but  is  situated 
in  a  higher  nerve  centre,  such  as 
the  brain,  which  controls  the  lower 
nerves,  then  the  condition  known 
as  spastic  paralysis  is  produced,  in 
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which  stimuli  produce  jerky,  ex- 
aggerated movements,  and  the 
muscles  are  usually  less  wasted. 
See  Apoplexy ;  Brain  ;  Dissemin- 
ated Sclerosis ;  Ganglion  ;  General 
Paralysis  of  the  Insane  ;  Hysteria; 
Infantile  Paralysis ;  Locomotor 
Ataxia  ;  Myelitis ;  Meningitis  ; 
Motor  Nerves ;  Neuralgia ;  Neuras- 
thenia; Neuritis;  Neurosis;  Paraly- 
sis; Paraplegia;  Spinal  Cord. 

N6ry.  Village  of  France,  in  the 
dept.  of  Oise.  It  is  10  m.  S.  of 
Compiegne,  and  was  notable  for  a 
British  stand  on  Sept.  1,  1914.  See 
Compiegne-Ne"ry,  Battle  of ;  Mons. 

Nesbit,  EDITH  (1858-1924). 
British  author.  Born  in  London 
and  educated  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, she  published  Lays  and 
Legends,  1886,  and  made  a  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer 
of  tales  for  children.  Among  her 
many  publications  are  A  Pomander 
of  Verse,  1895  ;  Songs  of  Love 
and  Empire,  1897  ;  The  Book  of 
Dragons,  1900;  The  Would-Be- 
Goods,  1901  ;  Five  Children  and 
It,  1902  ;  The  Magic  City,  1910  ; 
Ballads  and  Lyrics,  1910  ;  Garden 
Poems,  1914.  In  1879  she  married 
Hubert,  Bland  (185(5- 1914).  She 
died  May  4,  1924. 

Nesle.  Town  of  France,  in  the 
dept.  of  Somme.  It  is  on  the  river 
Ingon,  29  m.  E.S.E.  of  Amiens, 
and  8  m.  W.  of  Ham.  It  possesses 
a  13th  century  church.  Captured 
by  the  Germans  early  in  the  Great 
War,  it  was  recovered  by  the 
French  on  March  18,  1917,  during 
their  pursuit  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Hindenburg  line.  Abandoned  by 
the  Allies  in  March,  1918,  it  was 
recovered  by  the  French  on  Aug. 
28, 1918.  Before  the  Great  War  the 
town  had  a  population  of  about 
2,600.  Pron.  Nail. 

Ness.  Topographical  term  for 
a  cape.  It  occurs  in  place-names 
on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  e.g.  Sheerness,  Buchan 
Ness,  Dungeness.  Like  naze,  it 
is  akin  to  nose. 

Ness.  River  of  Scotland,  in  the 
co.  of  Inverness.  It  comprises  the 
7  m.  waterway  from  Loch  Ness  to 
Moray  Firth,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salmon-fishing.  Parallel  with  it  is 
the  N.  section  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  See  Inverness. 

Ness,  LOCH.  Lake  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and 
lies  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore 
between  steep  wooded  scarps,  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Oich, 
Morriston,  Foyers,  Tarff,  and  other 
rivers,  while  its  surplus  waters 
are  carried  to  the  Moray  Firth 
by  the  Ness  river.  Length  m, 
m.,  average  breadth  about  1  m., 
greatest  depth  754  ft.  See  Fort 
Augustus. 


Nesselrode,  CHARLES  ROBERT, 
COUNT  (1780-1862).  Russian  diplo- 
matist. Born  at  Lisbon,  Dec.  14, 
1780,  he  was 
the  son  of  the 
Russian  minis- 
ter there.  Edu- 
cated partly  in 
Berlin,  he 
spent  some 
time  in  the 
navy  and  then 
in  the  army, 
before  entering 
the  diplomatic 
service.  He 
gained  experi- 
ence of  unrivalled  value,  and  also 
the  friendship  of  Talleyrand  and 
Metternich  during  the  European 
negotiations,  of  which  Napoleon 
was  the  central  figure,  between 
1807  and  1811.  He  accompanied 
the  Russian  army  that  invaded 
France  in  1814,  and  shared  in 
the  negotiations  of  1814-15,  in- 
cluding the  congress  of  Vienna. 
He  was  the  chief  instrument  of 
the  tsar  Alexander  I  in  pressing 
forward  in  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  being  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  position  he  re- 
tained until  1856.  Although  Alex- 


ander's successor,  Nicholas  I,  did 
not  always  act  upon  his  advice, 
Nesselrode  was  the  most  influential 
of  Russian  statesmen  from  1816- 
55.  He  died  March  23,  1862.  His 
letters  and  papers  were  edited  by 
A.  de  Nesselrode,  1904. 

Nessler's  Reagent.  Alkaline 
solution  of  mercury  and  potas- 
sium iodide,  employed  as  a  test 
for  ammonia,  with  traces  of  which 
it  gives  a  yellow  colour,  and  with 
larger  quantities  a  brown  preci- 
pitate. On  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  test  it  is  adopted  for  de- 
tecting ammoniacal  impurities  in 
drinking  water. 

Nessus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  Centaurs.  Having  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Deianeira,  the 
wife  of  Hercules,  the  latter  shot 
him  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  Nessus, 
when  dying,  gave  Deianeira  his 
infected  cloak,  declaring  that  it 
would  win  back  the  love  of  her 
husband,  should  he  prove  un- 
faithful. The  jealous  wife  sent 
Hercules  the  cloak,  which  he  put 
on,  and  died  in  fearful  agony.  See 
Centaur  ;  Deianeira  ;  Hercules. 

Nest.  Shelter  constructed  by 
an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  rear- 
ing its  young.  The  nest-making 


Nest.  Various  forms  of  nests  built  by  common  British  birds.  1.  Coot, 
floating  on  water.  2.  Redstart,  hole  in  wall  or  tree.  3.  Willow  warbler,  on 
the  ground  among  bracken.  4.  Wild  duck,  under  bushes  or  hedges.  5. 
Nightingale,  built  of  dead  oak  leaves  on  grass,  at  the  base  of  bushes.  6.  Reed 
bunting,  in  small  trees  growing  in  swampy  ground 
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instinct  is  common  to  a  large  part 
of  tin-  .mi nuil  \M'i  lil.  Am.'iin  mam- 
mals most  of  tin-  rodents  con>tiu.  t 
neata  or  IIUIMHU  cliniiiliiTs,  those 
of  inii-i-  l)cing  familiar,  and  many 
of  the  insectivores  have  the  same 
hiiliit.  Many  fishes,  e.g.  the  com- 
m..ri  Htickleback,  build  nests. 
Among  the  insect*  bees,  wasp*,  and 
.mi-  construct  elaborate  nests  in 
which  to  rein-  their  larvae,  and 
mimy  spiders  make  nests  of  silk,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  deposited  and 
th'  young  kept  for  a  time. 

Nest  building  has  attained  its 
highest  development  among  the 
In 1 1 IN  as  a  class,  culminating  in 
the  wonderful  constructions  of  the 
weaver  birds  and  tailor  birds.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  gregarious 
birds,  a  huge  structure  is  built 
which  contains  the  individual  nests 
of  many  pairs. 

Generally  the  most  elaborate 
nests  are  made  by  those  species 
whose  young  are  most  helpless  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  life.  Where, 
as  in  the  game  birds,  the  young 
are  able  to  run  about  and  pick  up 
food  soon  after  being  hatched,  the 
nest  is  almost  always  on  the 
ground,  and  is  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. Birds,  such  as  the 
finches,  which  have  many  enemies, 
take  the  most  pains  to  conceal 
their  young,  either  by  placing  the 
nest  in  an  inaccessible  place,  or  by 
covering  the  outside  with  lichens 
or  other  material  to  match  its  sur- 
roundings. See  Bird  ;  Cassiques. 

Neston.  Dist.  of  Cheshire, 
part  of  the  urban  dist.  of  Nes»ton 
and  Parkgate.  It  stands  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  12  m.  from 
Chester,  and  is  served  by  the  G.C. 
Rly.  and  the  joint  line  of  the  G.W. 
and  L.  &  N.W.  Rlys.  The  old 
church  of  S.  Mary  has  some  inter- 
esting memorials.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  4,600. 

Nestor.  In  Greek  legend,  king 
of  Pylos,  who  in  spite  of  his  years 
took  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  in 
which  his  counsel  was  highly 
valued.  As  a  young  man,  he  had 
taken  part  in  several  adventures, 
including  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  hunt  for  the 
Calydonian  boar.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  Greek  leaders  to  reach 
home  safely  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  See  Troy. 

Nestorianism.  Christian  heresy 
which  caused  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431  formally  to  define 
the  dual  nature  of  Christ.  It  is 
named  after  Nestorius,  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Constantinople 
in  428,  who,  if  he  did  not  originate, 
formulated  in  somewhat  hazy 
language  the  doctrine  that  the 
B.V.M.  could  not  be  called  Theo- 
tokos,  Mother  of  God,  because  not 
God,  but  only  the  temple  in  which 
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God  dwelt,  was  born  of  Mary.  In 
..th.  i-  words,  he  appears  to  have 
believed  that  in  Jesus  Christ  then: 
were  two  Persons  and  two  Natures, 
that  Christ's  humanity  was  but 
the  temple  of  His  divinity,  and 
that  God  the  Son  did  not  endure 
hum. m  suffering  or  go  through 
iimii.in  experiences.  Nestorius  was 
deposed,  excommunicated,  and 
banished  to  Egypt,  where  he  died 
in  435.  The  heresy  spread  to 
Syria.  iVrsia,  India,  Central  Asia, 
and  China,  and  communities  in 
Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, and  Mala- 
bar, India,  preserve  the  name  but 
not  the  heresy.  See  Eutyches ; 
Monophysite ;  Theodore ;  consult 
also  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals, 
G.  P.  Badger,  1852 ;  Lesser  Eastern 
Churches,  A.  Fortescue,  1013. 

Net.  Openwork  fabric  of  cord 
or  thread  knotted  at  each  intersec- 
tion. The  making  of  nets  is  one  of 


Net-ball     Try  for  a  goal,  the  ball 
bouncing  from  rim  of  net 

the  oldest  and  most  wide-spread 
arts.  Remains  and  paintings  have 
been  found  of  nets  used  oy  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellers  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  Chinese  make  very 
fine  nets  of  silk,  and  the  Eski- 
mos use  the  sinews  and  strips  of  the 
skin  of  seals  for  making  nets.  Nets 
are  used  for  catching  fish  and  birds, 
for  protecting  fruit,  for  bags,  in 
many  games,  etc.  Fishing  nets 
were  formerly  made  of  hemp,  but 
are  now  largely  made  of  cotton  by 
machinery.  The  principal  types  of 
fishing  nets  are  the  seine,  which  is 
thrown  from  a  boat  and  drawn 
back  to  the  boat  or  to  shore ;  the 
trawl,  which  is  towed  from  a  boat ; 
the  drift  net,  which  drifts  with  the 
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md  the  moored  net,  which  is 
stationary.  Wire  netting  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  protection  of 
garden  produce  from  rabbiU,  etc., 
to  fence  in  poultry  and  other 
domestic  animals.  For  the  net  used 
in  lace-making,  tee  Lace. 

During  the  Great  War  wire  net* 
were  used  as  anti-submarine  de- 
fences at  British,  French,  and 
Italian  naval  bases  and  harbours. 
A  large  establishment  was  organ- 
ized at  Shotley,  near  Harwich,  for 
their  production,  at  which  597  miles 
of  nets,  a  dead  weight  of  105,150 
tons,  were  turned  out  by  naval 
labour.  See  Marine  Biological 
Research;  Submarine. 

Net-ball.  Outdoor  or  indoor 
pastime.  Although  generally 
played  by  women,  net- ball  may  be 
played  by  either  sex  or  by  mixed 
sides.  The  ground,  similar  in 
shape  to  a  hockey  pitch,  usually 
measures  100  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft. 
in  breadth,  but  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  number  of  partici- 
pants on  either  side,  generally 
seven.  Around  the  goals,  which 
are  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  end 
lines,  a  semi -circle  16  ft.  in  radius, 
called  the  shooting  circle,  is  drawn, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  field  a 
circle  4  ft.  in  diameter  is  marked, 
while  the  playing  pitch  is  divided 
into  three  courts  of  equal  size  by 
lines  drawn  transversely  to  connect 
with  side  lines. 

The  goals  are  single  upright 
posts,  each  fitted  with  an  iron  ring 
15  ins.  in  diameter,  placed  horizont- 
ally 10  ft.  above  the  ground  and 
projecting  6  ins.  from  the  post. 
Attached  to  the  ring  is  a  net,  open 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
ball  has  to  be  passed  to  score  a 
goal.  The  ball  is  an  ordinary 
Association  football,  27  ins.  to 
28  ins.  in  circumference. 

The  opposing  teams  at  the  start 
of  the  game,  which  is  played  in 
two  periods  each  of  15  minutes' 
du  ration,  unless  otherwise  arranged, 
line  up  in  the  field,  the  respective 
positions  being  goal-scorer,  attack, 
attacking  centre,  centre,  defending 
centre,  defence,  and  goal-keeper. 

The  game  is  begun  by  one  of  the 
two  umpires,  each  of  whom  con- 
trols hall  the  playing  field,  bounc- 
ing the  ball  in  the  centre  circle, 
while  the  opposing  centres  stand 
outside  the  circle  with  their  backs 
to  the  side  lines.  It  proceeds 
when  one  of  the  centres  succeeds  in 
catching  the  ball,  which  is  then 
batted  or  thrown  from  one  player 
to  another,  until  it  is  received  by 
one  standing  within  the  shooting 
circle,  who  then  attempts  to  throw 
or  bat  it  into  the  net. 

Infringements  of  the  rules,  such 
as  offside,  two  players  of  one  side 
holding  the  ball  at  the  same  time 
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with  both  hands,  carrying  the  ball, 
and  the  body  foul,  i.e.  obstructing 
an  opponent  by  interposing  the 
body,  are  penalised  in  two  ways, 
the  first  two  by  a  free  pass,  and  the 
last  two  by  a  free  throw  at  goal  to 
the  side  offended  against.  When 
the  ball  passes  over  either  of  the 
side  lines,  a  throw-in  is  given  against 
the  side  that  caused  the  ball  to 
leave  the  field. 

In  five  and  seven  a  side  games 
defending  players  are  adjudged  to 
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be  offside  if  they  enter  the  attack- 
ing court,  and  attacking  players  if 
they  enter  the  defending  court.  In 
nine  a  side  games  players  leaving 
their  own  courts  are  offside. 

Netherfield.  Village  of  Notting- 
hamshire, England.  It  is  2  m. 
from  Nottingham,  and  is  served  by 
the  G.N.  and  Mid.  Rlys.,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  being  employed  on 
the  railways.  There  are  also  fac- 
tories connected  with  the  lace  and 
hosiery  trades.  Pop.  6,400. 


NETHERLANDS:     HOLLAND    OF    TO-DAY 

D.  S.  Meldrum,  Author  of  Holland  and  the   Hollanders 

This  account  is  supplemented  by  articles  on  A  msteniam .  The 
Hague ;  Rotterdam  ;  and  other  towns  and  cities  of  the  Netherlands. 
See  the  biographies  of  Barneveldt ;  William  the  Silent ;  Witt ;  and 
other  makers  of  the  country,  and  those  of  its  rulers  and  men  of  letters. 
See  also  Belgium;  Dutch  Art ;  Frisians;  Holland;  Zealand 
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The  Netherlands  is  the  modern 
kingdom  known  to  the  British  as 
Holland,  to  the  French  as  Les  Pays 
Bos,  and  to  the 
Dutch  them- 
selves as  Neder- 
land.  The  name 
was  common  to 
the  territory,  the 
historical  Low 
Countries,  c  o  m- 
prising  present- 
day  Holland  and 
Belgium,  until  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  northern  pro- 
vinces in  1581.  The  history  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  there- 
after, may  be  accounted  separate. 
Holland  for  centuries  designated 
that  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
now  represented  generally  by  the 
provinces  of  N.  and  S.  Holland 
and  sometimes  Zealand.  This  re- 
stricted application  still  prevails 
locally. 

Sovereign  Rights  in  the  Schelde 
The  modern  Netherlands,  com- 
posed of  eleven  provinces — Fries- 
land,  N.  Holland,  S.  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen, 
Drenthe,  Overijssel,  Gelderland, 
N.  Brabant,  and  Limburg — is  a 
country  of  approximately  12,580 
sq.  m.,  or  15,760  inclusive  of  its 
waters.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  N. 
by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  E.  by 
Germany,  and  on  the  S.  by  Bel- 
gium. In  the  S.E.  corner,  Limburg 
runs  down  between  Germany  and 
Belgium,  assuming  special  strategic 
and  political  importance  in  con- 
sequence. A  strip  of  Zealand  terri- 
tory (Zeeuwsch  or  Staats-Vlaan- 
deren)  lying  S.  of  the  Schelde  gives 
the  Netherlands  sovereign  rights  to 
that  river  ;  and  her  claim  to  extend 
these  also  to  the  Wielingen  channel, 
W.  of  Flushing,  was,  in  1921,  con- 
tested by  Belgium. 

In  the  S.  of  Limburg  is  the 
highest  point  (1,050  ft.)  in  the 
Netherlands.  Other  outcrops  of 
older  formations  occur  in  the  E. 


provinces,  where  also  are  sandy 
tracts  from  160  ft.  to  325  ft.  high. 
The  remainder  of  thecountry,  about 
99  p.c.  of  the  whole,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  alluvial  or  diluvial 
deposit,  little  of  it  exceeding 
16  ft.  above  sea  level,  while  much 
is  below  it,  and  even  so  far  as  6  ft. 
below.  This  fact  dominates  the 
Netherlands  in  all  its  aspects. 

Physically,  it  must  be  pictured 
as  a  great  trough,  the  floor  of  which 
slopes  down  from  E.  and  S.E.  to- 
wards the  North  Sea  in  W.  and  N. 
The  sea  there  would  rush  in  and 
overwhelm  this  lower-lying  area, 
but  for  a  natural  protecting  rim 
of  sand-dunes,  artificially  strength- 
ened in  places.  Across  this 
area  the  rivers  'flow  to  the  North 
Sea — Rhi  ne 
(Lek),  Meuse, 
Waal,  Schelde 
being  the  chief 
— f  r  o  m  the 
higher  contin- 
ent beyond. 
These  rivers  at 
their  mouths 
are  frequently 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  into  which 
they  have  to  be  lifted  by  canals  and 
locks  across  the  dune-  or  dyke-rim. 
In  the  past  the  sea  has  often  rushed 
in  with  devastating  effects,  of  which 
visible  signs  are  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
washed  out  in  floods  of  A.D.  1170, 
the  Dollart,  in  1277,  and  the 
broken  coast-line  of  the  Frisian,  S. 
Holland,  and  Zealand  islands.  At 
all  times,  too,  the  precarious  river 
levels  threaten  internal  floods. 
Problem  of  the  Dykes 

These  physical  conditions  indi- 
cate a  country  faced  with  unique 
problems  of  defence  works  against 
the  waters  ;  and  throughout  his- 
torical times  the  Netherlands  has, 
in  fact,  possessed  a  unique  public 
department  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  It  is  known  as  Water- 
stoat,  or  the  state  of  the  waters.  The 
works  of  defence,  reclamation,  and 
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drainage,  directly  or  indirectly 
comprehended  by  the  Waterstaat, 
are  extensive,  complicated,  and 
for  a  great  part  concealed. 

Every  indyked  area,  of  whatever 
size  or  level,  the  waters  within 
which  are  constantly  organized 
and  controlled  as  a  unit  is  called 
a  polder.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  Netherlands  is  polderland. 
There  are  sea-puiders  and  land- 
polders  ;  and  there  are  also  droog- 
malcerijen,  lakes  or  meres  drained 
of  the  water  which  had  gathered 
after  excavations  of  short  peat. 
The  "Fen  Colonies" 

Dutch  peat  (turf)  is  of  two  kinds, 
hard  (short)  and  loose,  according 
as  it  originates  in  low  or  high 
fen.  Some  20  p.c.  of  Netherlands 
is  fen,  the  greater  proportion  of  it 
low,  and  therefore  in  the  maritime 
provinces.  Both  kinds  of  peat  are 
everywhere  being  removed ;  short 
peat  dredged  and  dried  from  the 
low  fens,  for  example,  and  loose 
peat  dug  off  large  areas,  as  in  the 
famous  "fen  colonies"  of  Gronin- 
gen and  Drenthe.  The  place  of 
both  is  taken  by  green  harvests. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. This  strange  and  relatively 
new  country  holds  a  population  of 
6,841,155  (1920).  It  is  most  sparse 
in  Drenthe,  the  heath  province 
and  densest  in  N.  and  S.  Holland, 
where  are  the  largest  cities. 

Netherlanders  are,  in  the  main, 
Frisians,  Saxons,  and  Franks, 
much  intermingled,  but  still  clearly 
showing  the  several  types.  Frisians, 
solid  in  Friesland,  have  mixed  with 
Franks  in  the  W.  maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  in  a  less  degree  with 
Saxons  in  Groningen  ;  otherwise, 
broadly,  the  S.  is  Frankish,  the  E. 
Saxon.  All  three  have  a  language 
in  common,  within  which  dialects 
vary.  It  is  more  akin  to  English 
than  to  German,  and,  like  both,  is  a 
distinct  Teutonic  tongue.  Frisian, 
also  Teutonic,  but  unintelligible  to 
the  Dutch,  has  a  considerable  liter- 
ature of  its  own,  and  Friesland  is, 
to  some  slight  extent,  at  least, 
bilingual. 

Race  and  religion  more  or  less 
coincide  :  the  S.,  mainly  Frankish, 
is  almost  solidly  Roman  Catholic  ; 
the  N.W.  and  N.  (Frisian  and 
Saxon)  are  Protestant,  but  lesa 
solidly.  The  remaining  provinces 
are  Roman  Catholic,  speaking 
generally,  in  proportion  to  their 
Frankish  admixture. 

Like  the  Dutch  tongue,  but  with 
a  distinct  evolution  of  its  own, 
Dutch  literature  emerged  in  the 
16th  century  from  a  battle  of  S. 
and  N.  elements.  Two  names, 
Roemer  Visscher  and  Hendrick 
Spieghel,  survive  by  their  efforts  to 
fashion  and  foster  a  literary  vehicle. 
As  in  painting,  so  in  letters,,  the 
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1'ieter  (Wnelis/.iMin  ll.M.tl,  .he 
eniiii.-  |i|.i\  \\  iii'lit,  (Jerbrand  Adri- 
aanszoon  Brederoo,  and  tlie  great 
Jooet  van  den  Vondel,  its  slmmr.- 
figures;  beside  whom  M  HP!  the 
In  inn 'ly  fabulist,  Jacob  Cats,  popu- 
larly most  influential  at  ipMin-.mil 
best  known  abroad.  Of  18tli  etn« 
tu'ry  writers  need  only  be  men- 
tioned Willem  Bilderdijk;  his 
il.'imslmiL'  time  extended  into  the 
19th,  \Mili  the  |>oets,  Christiaan 
St.nmu  (1767-1840),  Hendrick 
Tullens  (1780-1856),  and  Pieter 
An: Mistus  de  Genestet  (1803-01), 
as  contemporaries. 

Literature  and  Journalism 

A  magazine,  De  Gida,  founded 
early  in  the  19th  century,  was  nn 
incit  ing  force  to  a  revival  of  letters ; 
just  as,  at  the  end  of  it  (Oct.,  1885), 
appeared  De  Nieuwe  Gida,  to  be  a 
rallying  ground  for  young  writers 
\\\\«  have  revolutionised  Dutch 
literature.  In  the  first  group  were 
the  romantic  and  mystical  poet, 
Everhard  Johannes  Potgieter 
(1808-75);  the  playful  humorist, 
Nikolaas  Beets  (  Hildebrand," 
1814-1903) ;  historical  romancers 
like  Jacob  van  Lennep,  Madame 
Bosboom-Toussaint,  H.  J.  Schim- 
mel,  and  Adele  Opzoomer,  later; 
philosophical  and  critical  writers 
like  Carel  Vosmaer  (1826-88),  who 
edited  The  Spectator,  and  Conrad 
Busken-Huet  (1826-86);  and  in  a 
place  by  himself,  Eduard  Douwes 
Dckker  (q.v.). 

The  Nieuwe  Gida  band — with 
whom  must  be  mentioned  the 
pioneer  of  the  modern  lyric, 
Jacques  Perk  (1859-81),  who  was 
with  it  in  spirit — included  the 
poet,  Willem  Kloos,  the  poet  and 
novelist,  Marcellus  Emants,  and 
the  leader  of  the  naturalistic 
novel,  K.  J.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijm 
("  Lodewijk  van  Deyssel").  With 
its  claim  for  art  as  the  most  in- 
dividual expression  of  the  most  in- 
dividual emotions,  it  has  since  in- 
spired many  movements  and  re- 
actions. The  realistic  dramatist, 
Herman  Heijermans,  the  lyrist, 
Albert  Verwey,  Louis  Couperus, 
and  the  poets,  Herman  Gorter  and 
P.  C.  Boutens,  are  a  few  con- 
tributors to  the  copious  and  very 
"  modern "  literature  which  De 
Nieuwe  Gida  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated. 

The  press  of  the  Netherlands  is 
well  informed  and  independent,  and 
admirably  free  from  sensation.  The 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamache  CourarU  and 
Algemeen  Handelsblad  of  Amster- 
dam share  journalistic  efficiency 
with  half  a  dozen  others,  and  dis- 
play a  conspicuous  excellence  in 
their  foreign  correspondence  and 
treatment  of  the  arts.  The  great 
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majority  of  readers  are  regular  sub- 
scribers, a  fact  which  consolidates 
the  authority  of  newspapers  as 
organs  of  political  opinion ;  this 
is  especially  so  in  such  cases  aa 
the  Tyd  (R.C.),  Standaart  (Anti- 
Revolutionary),  and  Nederlander 
(Old  Conservative). 

Language  and  Education 

Bearing  significantly  on  the 
literature,  art,  and  culture  gen- 
erally of  the  Netherlands  is  the  fact 
that  its  language  is  little  known 
beyond  its  own  frontiers.  As  a 
result  an  unusually  large  number 
of  its  inhabitants  speak,  read, 
write,  and  even  become  authors  in 
foreign  tongues.  The  newspaper 
racks  in  the  cafes  and  the  circu- 
lating portfolios  of  books  and 
magazines  in  the  houses  give  ample 
evidence  of  this  command  of 
languages.  Hence  the  exotic  in- 
fluences manifest  in  native  liter- 
ature and  art,  and  a  tendency  to 
run  after  strange  gods  in  both; 
but  hence,  also,  an  increasingly 
remarkable  efficiency  in  most 
Dutch  activities. 

Education  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly practical,  and  gains  much 


from  a  zealous  public  interest  At- 
tendance at  school  has  been  com- 
pulsory since  1900;  the  obligatory 
age  is  6  to  13,  and  there  is  careful 
provision  for  continuation  classes. 
Primary  education  is  practically 
free,  and,  wherever  necessary,  en- 
tirely so.  On  the  century-long 
contentions  over  the  separation  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction  a 
workable  compromise  appears  to 
have  been  reached,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  accord  with  a  marked 
preference  by  parents  for  private 
over  public  schools.  It  has  long 
been  the  law  that  in  private 
schools  above  infant  grade,  with- 
out any  exceptions,  those  impart- 
ing instruction  must  pass  the  re- 
curring and  exacting  testa  imposed 
on  teachers  under  public  authority. 

Under  the  head  of  intermediate 
education  come  innumerable  pro- 
fessional, technical,  trade,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  schools,  and 
schools  for  special  local  and  in- 
dustrial needs.  The  provision  is 
ample,  and  in  most  cases  efficient 
Among  the  first  are  the  High 
(Higher  Burgher)  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls ;  in  some  there  is 
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co-education.  The  Higher  Burgher 
schools  vary  in  length  and  range  of 
curriculum.  A  feature  in  many  is 
the  rigorous  qualification  test 
before  the  pupil  is  advanced  a  step ; 
the  Dutch  boy  or  girl  is  educated 
under  an  exacting  code,  and  failure 
reverts  with  some  hardship  on  the 
parent.  But  the  admirable  result 
is  undeniable  that  in  the  Nether- 
lands education  is  taken  very 
seriously  indeed. 

Schools  and  Universities 

The  old-established  gymnasium, 
or  grammar  school,  found  in  all 
large  towns,  has  a  higher  education 
status  as  a  gateway — one  through 
which  more  and  more  women  are 
passing — to  the  universities.  Of 
these,  the  three  historic  state  uni- 
versities of  Leiden,  founded  in 
1575,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  and 
the  municipal  university  of  Amster- 
dam, which  dates  from  1875, 
have  five  faculties — law,  medicine, 
theology,  science  and  mathematics, 
literature  and  philosophy.  The 
free  university,  Amsterdam,  is 
Carvinist  and  private,  but  grants 
degrees  in  theology.  The  famous 
Technical  School,  Delft,  now  enjoys 
university  status,  as  do  the  agri- 
cultural school  at  Wageningen,  and 
the  veterinary  school  at  Utrecht. 
The  universities  are  non -residential, 
and  students'  corps  are  a  feature  in 
their  social  life. 

HISTORY.  More  than  one  date 
may  be  given  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Netherlands  as  a  nation.  The 
struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  from  unjust  levies 
had  been  going  on  already  for  15 
years  when,  on  July  29,  1581, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelder- 
land,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Overijssel  formally  abjured  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain.  These  United 
Provinces  were  not  finally  recog- 
nized by  Spain  herself  until  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  Jan.  30, 1648, 
by  which  time  Groningen  and 
Drenthe  had  been  included  in  the 
confederacy.  The  period  just  de- 
fined is  that  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  great  figure  in  this  drama  of 
creating  a  new  power  and  a  new 
kind  of  power  in  Europe  was 
William  the  Silent,  prince  of 
Orange.  When  he  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  a  youth  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V,  all  the  provinces,  both 
N.  and  S.,  had  emerged  from  a 
state  of  flux,  under  their  several 
counts  and  bishops,  as  possessions 
or  fiefs  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in- 
herited from  Burgundy  and  Aus- 
tria. Orange,  embracing  Protes- 
tantism, headed  the  revolt  in  them 
against  the  folly  and  fanaticism  of 
Philip  II  and  his  agents,  Alva  in 
particular  Then  followed  the  cap- 
tors of  Brill  in  1572  by  the  Beggars 


of  the  Sea,  the 
sieges  of  Haarlem, 
A 1  k  in  a  a  r,  and 
Leiden,  and  the 
other  incidents  of 
the  struggle  de- 
scribed by  Motley. 
After  the  as- 
sassination, i  n 
1584,  of  Orange, 
the  fight  was  con- 
tinued by  his  two 
sons  as  stadt- 
holders:  Maurice, 
the  born  soldier, 
and  the  poli- 
tically  wiser 
Frederick  Henry 
(d.  1647).  The 
N.  provinces 
issued  from  it  as 
the  powerful 
Dutch  Republic 
— t he  Nether- 
lands,  or  Holland, 
of  to-day.  The 
S.  provinces  re- 
mained  the 
Spanish  Nether- 
lands, with  their 
later  history  as 
modern  Belgium. 
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The  power  of  the  new  republic 
was  a  fact  long  before  its  enemies 
acknowledged  it.  For  it  the  80 
years  of  war  were  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled advance,  in  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce, the  exploitation  of  trade 
and  industries,  and  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  Dutch  East  India  Co. 
was  founded  in  1602,  the  West 
India  Co.  in  1621.  In  1609  was 
established  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam, pre-eminent  among  such  in- 
stitutions. With  the  opening  of  the 
17th  century  the  Netherlands  had 
already  passed  from  struggle  and 
suffering  into  its  golden  age. 

Religious  and  Political  Dissension 
But  there  was  present  in  it  a 
canker  of  religious  and  political 
dissension  which  ate  into  the  rich 
body.  The  jealousies  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  complicated  by  those 
of  the  towns.  There  were  rival 
parties  of  union  and  secession, 
fierce  contentions  for  peace  and 
state  rights  as  against  war  and 
central  government.  The  quarrel 
between  Maurice  and  John  van 
Oldenbarnevelt,  resulting  in  the 
execution  of  the  latter  (1619), 
signalled  the  strain  of  opposing 
forces,  which  had  weakened  the 
republic  from  the  first,  and  were  to 
cause  its  fall  in  the  end.  The  Nether- 
lands, by  the  immense  effort  of  its 
earliest  days,  was  left  like  a  boy 
who  has  outgrown  his  strength. 


In  1641  Frederick  Henry's  son, 
William,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I  of  England.  This  alliance 
consolidated  the  authority  of  the 
Orange  family,  entangled  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  meshes  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  during  the  minority  of  the 
third  stadtholder  William,  commer- 
cial rivalry  involved  themin  thefirst 
naval  war  with  England  (1652-54). 

The  third  William's  troublous 
minority  saw  further  naval  wars, 
in  one  of  which  De  Ruyter  entered 
the  Thames  in  1667,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triple  alliance  between 
England,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Sweden.  But  the  prince's  tutor, 
the  grand  pensionary  John  de  Witt, 
could  not  prevent  a  disastrous 
renewal  of  war  with  France,  and 
he  and  his  brother  Cornelis  were 
murdered  at  The  Hague  by  an 
Orange  mob.  Thereupon  (1672) 
William  was  declared  stadtholder. 
He  proved  a  great  general,  and 
1697  brought  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick.  Meanwhile,  in  1677,  he  had 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
II  of  England  ;  in  1689  he,  with  his 
wife,  mounted  his  father-in-law's 
throne,  and  until  his  death  in  1702 
he  was  both  William  III  of  Eng- 
land and  the  third  stadtholder. 


The  18th  century  was  for  the 
Netherlands  a  period  of  steady 
decline.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  (1702-13)  the  provinces 
shared  Marlborough's  victories,  but 

Next  to  its  unique  physical  con-  were  exhausted  in  the  effort.  An 
ditions,  this  "  fatal  flaw  "  in  its  interregnum  in  the  stadtholdership 
constitution  is  the  most  significant  after  the  third  William's  death  was 
fact  in  Netherlands  history.  followed  in  1733  by  the  election 
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of  a  cousin,  and  this  fourth 
William  married  {George  II 
.l.iu"  liter  Anne.  The  peace  of  Aix- 
,,,-lU-  (17-1S)  left  the  Nether- 
lands  at  a  very  low  ebb  of  its  for- 
tunes. After  eight  years'  regency 
of  the  widowed  Anne  (1751-59) 
•ii  William  was  elected  stadt- 
holder.  The  old  feud  of  the 
states  against  the  united  power 
which  the  stadtholdor  symbolised 
was  resumed  by  the  patriot  party, 
which,  following  the  French  Revo- 
lution, welcomed  the  French  in 
their  country  (1794).  William, 
lifth  and  last  of  the  stadtholders, 
fled  to  England. 

The  period  following  (1795- 
1813),  in  which  the  Batavian  re- 
public took  the  place  of  the  old, 
was  one  of  French  domination.  Its 
successive  stages  were  recognition 
of  independence  to  1805  ;  dictator- 
ship of  Napoleon  through  the  grand 
pensionary,  llutger  Jan  Schim- 
_  melpenninck, 

I  1805-6;  Louis 
I  Napoleon 's 
reign  as  king 
of  independent 
N  e  t  h  e  rlands, 
1806-10;  an- 


ne  xation  by 
France,  1810-13. 
In  the  last 
named  year, 
after  Leipzig, 
the  people  re- 
volted and  re- 
called the  prince 
of  Orange  (the 
fifth  William's 
son),  not  as  their 

stadtholder,    but   as   their   sove- 
reign. Thus  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Netherlands  came  into  existence. 
After  the  brief  period  (1815-30) 
and  unhappy  experience  of  union 
with  Belgium,  and  the  prolonged   . 
discussion  of  questions   between   | 
the  two  countries,  not  closed  till 
1839,  King  William  I  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  William  II,  who 
reigned  until  1849.     His  son  and 
successor,  William  III,  lived  until   [ 
1890,    after    which    the    queen-   | 
dowager,  Emma  of  Waldeck  Pyr- 
mont,  acted  as  regent  until  hei 
daughter,  Wilhelmina  (b.   1880), 
ascended    the    throne    in    1898. 


Queen  Wilholmina  married  in  1901 
Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
their  only  child,  Princem  Juliana, 
became  heir  presumptive  on  her 
birth  in  1909. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT. The  constitution  of  the 
Netherlands  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  1814,  based  on  that  of  1682,  but 
modified  to  suit  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
southern  provinces  It  was  altered 
on  the  separation  of  Belgium, 
1830-31,  and  several  times  later, 
the  last  in  1917  ;  and  its  further 
revision  was  discussed  in  1921. 

Crown  and  Council  ol  State 
The  sovereign,  whose  person  is 
inviolable,  is  head  of  army  and 
navy  ;  the  executive  power  is  his 
exclusively,  and  the  initiative  in 
war  and  treaty.  Ministers,  never- 
theless, are  always  consulted  ;  the 
progress  towards  democracy  is 
greater  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
There  exists,  to  advise  the  crown, 
a  resuscitated  historic  body,  the 
council  of  state  (Road  van  Stoat) ; 
it  has  the  influence  of  its  individual 
members,  but  cannot  interfere 
directly  with  government.  It  has 
some  slight  judicial  powers,  but 
its  authority  is 
confined  to  emer- 
gency. Another 
nominal  link  be- 
tween the  Nether- 
lands present  and 
past  is  the  pro- 
vincial states, 
now,  except  in 
respect  of  defence 
against  river  and 
sea,  a  purely 
administrative 
body.  It  is  popu- 
larly elected,  but 
not  for  political 
ends,  although  it, 
in  turn,  elects  the 
senators. 

Real  legislative 
authority  lies  with 
thestates-general. 
It  comprises  two 
chambers,  the 
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first  with  50  member*,  the  second 
with  100.  Members  of  the  fint, 
or  senators,  are  elected  by  the  pro- 
\  in'  i.il  states,  on  a  special  qualifica- 
tion of  taxable  wealth  mainly,  for 
nine  yean,  one-third  retiring  every 
third  year.  Expense*  are  allowed 
them,  16s.  8d.  per  day,  during  tern- 
nion.  Their  function  is  to  advue  or 
control,  not  to  initiate,  legislation  . 
the  introduction  of  amendment)*, 
however,  is  now  permitted  tin -in 

The  100  deputies  in  the  chamber, 
as  the  second  is  generally  known, 
are  (under  the  Reform  Act,  1919) 
elected  for  four  years  by  the 
votes  of  all  citizens  of  both  sexes 
who  have  reached  23,  on  a  system 
of  proportional  representation. 
Deputies  are  paid  £250  annually 
in  addition  to  expenses. 

The  chambers  meet  in  the  his- 
toric Binnenhof  in  The  Hague, 
separately,  each  under  a  president 
nominated  by  the  crown,  except 
for  joint  opening  and  closing  ses- 
sions, or  when  specially  called 
together  by  crisis.  The  sovereign 
can  dissolve  either  chamber,  or 
both  at  will ;  a  new  chamber 
must  be  formed  within  40  days. 

The  departments  of  state  are : 
home  affairs  ;  foreign  ;  justice  ; 
finance  ;  colonies  ;  waterstaat ; 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try ;  war  and  marine  (joint  or 
separate) ;  labour  ;  education  ; 
each  with  a  minister,  generally 
possessed  of  a  professional  qualifi- 
cation for  his  post.  Ministers  are 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  but 
are  responsible  to  the  states- 
general,  of  which  they  need  not 
have  been,  and  need  not  become, 
members.  They  appear  in  either 
chamber  to  defend  government 
measures.  It  was  an  extra-parlia- 
mentary government  which  held 
office  throughout  the  Great  War. 
Politics  and  Religion 

Dutch  politics  have  always  been 
inseparable  from  religion.  Both 
chambers  show  a  Right  composed 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Anti-Re- 
volutionists, with  a  few  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  entrenched  against 
Liberals  and  Socialists,  aided  by 
a  few  independents.  The  Anti- 
Revolutionists  are  a  militant  ortho- 
dox party,  representing  a  powerful 
section  in  the  country,  created,  or 
rendered  articulate,  by  a  leader  of 
genius,  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  (d. 
1920).  Calvinists  and  Roman 
Catholics,  historical  foes,  have  for 
many  years  been  in  a  successful 
"  monstrous  coalition  "  against  ad- 
.  vanced  opinions  of  the  Left,  pre- 
sumably generated  by  the  French 
Revolution,  from  opposition  to 
which  they  derive  their  name.  In 
a  House  so  small,  with  groups  so 
numerous,  stability  for  the  govern- 
ment is  precarious,  and  an  inde- 
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pendent  party  develops  the  power 
of  the  casting  vote,  as  is  under- 
stood by  the  Socialists,  who  at  the 
election  of  1918  came  22  strong  to 
the  second  chamber. 

DEFENCE.  Service  in  the  army 
is  partly  compulsory,  partly  volun- 
tary. Conscripts  are  chosen  by  lot. 
There  is  a  landweer  and  a  land- 
storm  ;  the  peace  strength,  includ- 
ing the  former,  was  (1920)  270,000, 
with  a  trained  156,000  in  reserve. 
Inundation  in  "  Holland's  For- 
tress "  round  the  citadel  of  Amster- 
dam plays  a  large  r61e  in  the  scheme 
of  defence.  The  army  of  the  Indies 
is  recruited  and  maintained  as  a 
separate  force ;  while  colonial  de- 
fence falls  mainly  on  the  home  navy. 

JUSTICE.  Courts  of  justice  com- 
prise cantonal  (100),  district  (23), 
appeal  (5),  and  the  high  court  at 
The  Hague,  the  judges  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign  for  life. 
Civil  and  criminal  cases  are  tried  in 
all  courts.  The  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  embodied  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon. In  each  of  the  1,110  com- 
munes there  is  a  popularly  elected 
council,  which  chooses  aldermen 
( W ethouders)  from  its  own  number. 
They,  with  a  burgomaster  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  form  the 
daily  executive,  with  authority 
over  the  communal  police. 

One  third  of  the  land  is  per- 
manent pasture,  and  intensive 
methods  are  largely  used  in  horti- 
culture as  well  as  hi  agriculture. 
The  Netherlands  possesses  no  min- 
erals except  the  coal  of  Limburg. 
Rotterdam,  with  an  annual  entry  of 
over  4)000,000  tons,  is  the  greatest 
port  on  the  Continent.  Amster- 
dam, the  commercial  capital,  and 
its  outport  Ymuiden,  or  Ijmuiden, 
have  developed  on  the  extensive 
trade  done  with  the  Dutch 
colonies.  There  is  a  crowded  com- 
merce of  ships  throughout  the 
interior  network  of  canals,  the 
total  extent  of  which  is  estimated 
at  2,000  m.  ;  there  are  3,000  m.  of 
roads,  2,400m.  of  rly.,  and  1,850m. 
of  tramways. 

COLONIES.  The  Netherlands 
ranks  third  among  colonial  powers, 
its  possessions  having  an  area 
of  783,000  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of 
47,150,000.  They  fall  into  two 
groups,  viz.  East  Indian  and  West 
Indian  colonies. 

The  E.  Indian  colonies  are  Java 
and  Madura,  Sumatra,  the  Riau- 
Lingga  archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Dutch  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluc- 
cas and  Dutch  New  Guinea,  the 
Timor  archipelago,  Bali  and  Lom- 
bok.  The  European  pop.  is  140,000. 
Some  districts  are  under  native 
princes,  others  directly  adminis- 
tered, and  the  whole  is  under  a 
governor  -  general,  assisted  by  a 
nominated  council  and  a  volks- 
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raad,  or  people's  council,  a  certain 
control  being  exercised  by  the 
Netherlands  parliament. 

The  W.  Indian  colonies  are  Dutch 
Guiana  and  Cura9ao.  The  Nether- 
lands colonial  empire  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  formed  in  1602,  and  dis- 
solved in  1798,  when  its  possessions 
passed  to  the  state. 

Bibliography.  Picturesque  Hol- 
land, Eng.  trans.  1 878,  and  The  Heart 
of  Holland,  Eng.  trans.  1880,  H. 
Havard ;  Holland  and  Its  People, 
E.  de  Amicis,  Eng.  trans.  1880 ;  Hol- 
land and  the  Hollanders,  D.  S. 
Meldrum,  1 898 ;  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, rev.  ed.  1900,  and  The  United 
Netherlands,  rev.  ed.  1904,  J.  L. 
Motley ;  A  Wanderer  in  Holland,  E. 
V.  Lucas,  1905;  Home  Life  in  Hol- 
land, D.  S.  Meldrum,  1911 ;  A  Free 
Farmer  in  a  Free  State,  J.  W. 
Robertson  Scott,  1912;  Holland  of 
To-day,  A.  Wharton,  1912;  Rambles 
in  Holland,  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew, 
1913 ;  Holland  and  the  Dutch,  D.  C. 
Boulger,  1915. 

Nethersole,  OLGA  (b.  1870). 
British  actress.  Born  in  London, 
Jan.  18,  1870,  she  made  her  stage 
debut  at  the 
TheatreRoyal, 
Brighton,  in 
Harvest, 
March,  1887, 
and  appeared 
in  London  at 
the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  June, 
1888.  She 
toured  in  Aus- 
tralia,  1890, 
and  at  the 
Theatre  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Paris,  1907,  played  in 
La  Dame  aux  Camelias  and  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  She 
toured  in  America,  1910-11,  and 
again  in  1913.  Joining  the  British 
Red  Cross  in  1916,  she  was  attached 
to  the  Hampstead  Military  Hospi- 
tal until  the  end  of  the  war.  She 
founded,  and  was  hon.  organizer  of, 
the  People's  League  of  Health. 

Nethou,  Pic  DE  (Sp.  Aneto). 
Mountain  peak 
of  the  Central 
Pyrenees,  in  the 
Maladetta  group, 
between  France 
and  Spam.  It  is 
the  highest  point 
of  the  whole 
range,  alt. 
11,168  ft. 

Netley.  Village 
of  Hampshire, 
England.  It 
stands  on  the  side 
of  Southampton 
Water,  3  m.  from 
Southampton, 
with  a  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W. 
Rly.  Here  are 
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the  extensive  ruins  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  about  1239.  In  1856 
a  military  hospital,  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria, was  begun  at  Netley  It  was 
opened  in  1863  and  became  the 
largest  in  Great  Britain,  except 
only  the  temporary  ones  opened 
during  the  Great  War.  It  has 
accommodation  for  1,100  patients, 
and  here  candidates  for  the  army 
medical  service  receive  part  of 
their  training.  Pop.  1,400. 

Nettle  (Urtica  dioica).  Peren- 
nial herb  of  the  natural  order  Urti- 
caceae.  It  is  a  native  of  the  N.  tern- 


Nettle.    Spray  of  foliage  and  flowers 
of  common  stinging  nettle 

perate  regions,  S.  Africa,  and  the 
Andes.  The  creeping  rootstock 
sends  out  runners,  soon  forming  a 
large  colony.  The  oval  or  lance- 
shaped,  opposite  leaves  are  downy 
and  well  furnished  with  stinging 
hairs ;  the  edges  strongly  toothed. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  green, 
the  males  being  in  separate,  looser 
clusters  than  the  females.  A 
smaller  annual  species  (U.  urens) 
has  smooth  leaves  with  stinging 
hairs,  and  the  clusters  few-flowered. 
Another  annual  is  the  Roman 
Nettle  (U.  pilulifera),  a  coarser- 
looking  plant,  whose  leaves,  save 
for  the  stinging  hairs,  are  also 
smooth.  The  Australian  tree  nettle 
(U.  gigas)  grows  to  a  height  of  100 
ft.  or  more.  Nettle-shoots  in  spring 
make  a  valuable  pot-herb,  and  a 
green  dye  is  obtained  from  the 
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leaves.  Several  species  of  nettle  are 
.•ni|.l..\.-.l  in  the  manufacture  of 
tr\t  :!••  *  mil  ropes. 

Nettle-rash  OR  URTICARIA.  Af- 
le,-(i,.n  of  the  skin  which  occurs  in 
the  form  of  wheats  or  raised 
patches,  at  first  red  and  afterwards 
white  and  bloodless  in  the  centre, 
but  red  at  the  edges.  The  condition 
is  mori-  frequent  in  children  than  in 
adults  and  in  females  than  in 
males,  and  is  more  frequently  seen 
in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  pro- 
liiihly  owing  to  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  eating  decomposed  food 
Urticaria  may  be  due  to  local  irrita 
tion,  such  as  stings  of  nettles,  in 
sects,  jellyfish,  etc.  ;  to  the  eating  of 
unsound  food,  particularly  shell 
tish,  tinned  fish,  and  pork  ;  to  the 
taking  of  certain  drugs  such  as 
copaiba  ;  to  intestinal  parasites  ;  or 
to  indigestion,  diabetes,  jaundice, 
and  other  diseases. 

If  indigestion  is  suspected  as  the 
cause,  a  saline  purgative  should  be 
given,  and  if  there  are  signs  of  a 
disordered  stomach  a  simple  emetic 
is  often  useful. 

Nettleship,  HENRY  (1839-93). 
British  scholar.  Born  at  Kettering, 
May  5,  1839,  he  was  educated  at 
Durham  and 
j  Charter  house 
1  Schools  and 
]  Corpus  Christi 
!  College,  Oxford. 
He  won  a  fellow- 
ship at  Lincoln 
College  and  from 
18G8-73  was  a 
master  at  Har- 
row. In  1878  he 
was  appointed 
professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford,  and  ' 
there  he  remained  until  his  death, 
July  10,  1893.  A  great  admirer 
of  German  scholarship,  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  for  intro- 
ducing more  critical  study  of  the 
ancient  texts.  He  gave  much 
time  to  editions  of  Virgil,  but  his 
best  and  most  original  work  is  in 
his  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexico- 
graphy, 1889.  See  his  Lectures 
and  Essays,  with  Memoir  by  his 
wife,  1895. 

Nettleship,  JOHU  TRIVETT  (1841- 
1902).      British  painter.     Born  at 
Kettering,  Feb.  11,  1841,  a  brother 
of    Henry   Net- 
tleship, he  was 
trained  as  a 
lawyer,    and 
studied    art    at 
Heat  her  ley's 
and    the    Slade 
School,  London. 
Heexhibited  his 
boldly    con- 
ceived   pictures       J.  T.  Nettleship. 
at  the  R.A.  and       Britisb  Dainter 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1874-1901, 
making    his    studies    at  the  Zoo- 
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logical  Gardens  ;  visited  India  in 
1880;  and  died,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, in  London,  Aug.  31,  l!Hn'  II. 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
the  author  of  a  critical  volume 
on  Browning  and  of  another  on 
George  Morland. 

Nettle  Tree  (CeUia  auttralu). 
Tree  of  the  natural  order  Ulmaceae, 
native  of  S.  Europe.  The  oval, 


Nettle  Tree.    Leaves  and  Iruit  of  the 
S.  European  tree 

lance-shaped  leaves  are  alternate. 
The  small,  greenish  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  small,  berry-like 
fruits,  which  are  black  when  ripe 
and  very  sweet.  In  Greece  they  are 
known  as  honey-berries.  The  wood 
is  dense  and  hard. 

Netze.  River  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  It  rises  W.  of  Inowroclaw, 
in  Poznania  (Posen),  and  flows 
generally  W.  to  join  the  Warthe, 
which  joins  the  Oder  at  Kiistrin. 
Part  of  the  middle  course  is  along 
the  new  boundary  between  Poland 
and  Germany.  Its  length  is  200  m. 

Neu-Brandenburg.  Town  of 
Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Situated  on  Lake  Tollense,  17  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Neu-Strelitz,  it  has  old 
walls  with  four  fine  Gothic  gates. 
The  churches  of  S.  Mary  and  S. 
John,  a  grand  ducal  palace,  and  the 
town  hall  are  the  principal  build- 
ings. There  are  distilleries  and 
flour  mills.  It  is  an  important 
rly.  junction.  Pop.  12,000. 

Neu-Breisach.  Town  of  France, 
in  Alsace.  Near  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site Breisach,  and  on  the  Rhino- 
Rhone  canal,  it  was  built  in  1697 
by  the  French 
after  they  had 
restoredBreisach 
totheHapsburgs. 
Vauban  fortified 
it  in  1703,  and  it 
was  taken  by  the 
Germans  in  1870. 
Pop.  4,000. 

N  euburg . 
Town  of  Bavaria. 
Situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  it  was 
formerly  the 


capital  of  the  principality  of  Pfalz- 
Neuburg  and  place  of  residence  of 
the  princes.  Pop.  9,000. 

Neuchatel.  Lake  of  Switzer- 
land.  It  runs  N.E.  and  8.W.,  be- 
tween the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and 
Neuchatel,  and  touches  those  of 
Berne  and  Vaud  Its  extreme 
length  is  24  m.,  average  breadth 
4  m.,  alt.  1,427  ft.,  depth  500  ft., 
and  area  92|  sq.  m.  The  surplus 
waters  of  Lake  Morat  are  carried 
to  it  by  the  Broye,  while  it  dis- 
charges its  own  by  means  of  the 
Tbielc  through  the  lake  of  Bienne 
to  the  Aar.  The  towns  of  Neu- 
chatel, Grandson,  Yverdon,  and 
Serrieres  stand  on  its  banks. 

Neuchatel.  Frontier  canton  of 
.N.W.  Switzerland.  Traversed  by 
the  Jura  Mts.,  it  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  France,  N.E.  by  Berne,  S.  by 
Vaud,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel.  It  is  divided  into  three 
regions,  viz.  Le  Vignoble,  bordering 
the  lake,  with  an  alt.  of  from 
1,500  ft.  to  2,300  ft.;  Les  Vallees 
2,300  ft.  to  3,000  ft.  and  Les  Mont- 
agnes,  a  valley  in  which  stand  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  and  Le  Locle. 

In  the  lowest  area  the  vine  is 
cultivated,  in  the  Val  de  Travers 
(q.v.)  is  a  noted  asphalt  depos.it. 
Cattle-rearing  and  cheese- making 
are  engaged  in.  The  manufactures 
are  watches,  electric  appliances, 
and  soft  goods.  The  principality 
was  under  the  kings  of  Prussia  from 
1707  to  1857,  except  for  the  period 
1806-14,  when  it  was  French.  In 
1815  it  entered  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, becoming  a  full  mem- 
ber in  1857.  Area,  312  sq.  m. 
Pop.  133,400. 

Neuchatel  (Ger.  Neuenburg). 
Town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Neuchatel.  It  stands  on 

the    N.W.    shore   r — » 

of  Lake  Neucha- 
tel, 27  m.  by  rly. 
W.  of  Berne. 
Fine  quays  with 
handsome  mo- 
dern buildings 
line  the  lake 
shore,  this  new 
quarter  having  Neuchatel  arms 
several  public  gardens.  The  old 
town,  to  the  W.,  contains  a  castle 


Neuchatel,  Switzerland.     View  bom  the  west,  looking 

towards  the  lake.     On  the  right  are  the  chateau  and 

adjoining  abbey 
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NEUE     FREIE     PRESSE 

of  the  12th  century,  with  later 
additions  ;  an  abbey  church,  built 
in  the  12th  century,  now  used  for 
Protestant  worship  ;  and  a  Renais- 
sance market  hall,  erected  in  1570. 
There  are  a  university,  museums, 
picture  galleries,  libraries,  and 
many  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Neuchatel  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  and 
manufactures  watches,  jewelry, 
and  printed  goods.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  mainly  French-speaking 
Protestants.  Pop.  23,700. 

Neue  Freie  Presse.  Vienna's 
leading  daily  newspaper.  Founded 
in  1864,  before  the  Great  War  it 
was  a  prominent  Liberal  organ  and 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  finance. 
Its  war  policy  was  strongly  pro- 
German. 

Neufeld,  CHARLES  (b.  1856). 
German  trader  and  contractor.  A 
native  of  Damerau,  E.  Prussia,  he 
was  educated 
at  Konigs- 
berg  and  Leip- 
zig  univer- 
sities.  He  left  a 
trading  b  u  s  i- 
ness  in  Upper 
Egypt  to  join 
the  British 
army  of  occu- 
pation in  Alex- 
andria, first  as 
interpreter  and  then  as  a  con- 
tractor ;  served  in  the  Nile  cam- 
paign, 1884-85 ;  assisted  later  in 
the  fortification  of  Assuan,  and, 
being  captured  by  Dervishes  in 
1887,  remained  a  prisoner  of  the 
khalifa  until  the  relief  of  Khar- 
tum by  Kitchener  in  1898.  He 
wrote  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa, 
1899  ;  and  Under  the  Rebel's 
Reign,  1900. 

Neuhaus.  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  S.  Bohemia,  23  m. 
S.E.  of  Tabor,  now  known  as  Jind- 
richuv  Hradec.  It  contains  two 
medieval  churches,  an  old  Jesuit 
college,  and  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery. Pop.  10,000. 

Neuilly,  TREATY  OF.  Treaty 
signed  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine.  Paris, 
between  the  Allied  powers  and 
Bulgaria,  Nov.  27,  1919.  By  it 
Bulgaria  ceded  small  portions  of 
territory  on  its  W.  frontier  to 
Yugo-Slavia  and  lost  a  large  part 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  The 
Dobruja,  given  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Bukarest,  1918,  was  restored  to 
Rumania,  and  in  addition  she.  had 
to  demobilise  her  army,  surrender 
all  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
carry  out  certain  reparations  con- 
ditions. See  Bulgaria  ;  Dobruja  ; 
Greece  ;  Rumania  ;  Thrace. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine.  Suburb  of 
Paris.  Lying  E.  of  the  Avenue  de 
Champs  Elysees  and  N.  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  it  is  entered  at  the 
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Porte  Maillot  and  extends  to  the 
Seine.  On  the  N.  was  a  chateau  of 
Louis  Philippe,  destroyed  by  the 
mob  in  1848.  Its  midsummer  fair 
is  a  great  popular  festival  fre- 
quented by  Parisians.  Pop.  45,000. 

Neu  Langenburg  OR  NTTJKUYU. 
Town  of  Tanganyika  Territory, 
formerly  German  East  Africa.  The 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Langen- 
burg, it  is  situated  near  the  frontier 
of  N.  Rhodesia,  and  N.W.  of  the 
head  of  Lake  Nyasa.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Northey's  Rhodesian 
and  Nyasaland  force  in  May,  1916, 
and  Alt  or  Old  Langenburg,  40  m. 
S.E.  on  Lake  Nyasa,  fell  to  him 
early  in  June.  See  East  Africa, 
Conquest  of. 

Neumunster.  Town  of  Prussia 
in  Slesvig-Holstein.  It  is  on  the 
Schwale  near  Stor,  18  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Kiel,  on  the  Altona-Kiel  rly.  Its 
chief  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather,  paper,  cloth,  iron, 
and  machinery,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  locomotive  works. 
The  district,  originally  known  as 
Wip  Pendorp,  derives  its  name 
from  an  Augustinian  monastery, 
founded  1130,  and  transferred  to 
Bordesholm  in  1326.  It  became 
a  town  in  1870.  Pop.  35,000. 

NeuosseggOROssEGG.  Village 
of  Bohemia.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Erzgebirge  on  the  Biela,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe.  A  noted 
summer  resort,  it  possesses  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery,  founded  1192. 

Ncuquen.  Territory  in  the  W. 
of  Argentina.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  river  Colorado  and  S.  by  the 
river  Limay.  Sloping  E.  from  the 
Andean  system,  it  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Neuquen,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  almost 
wholly  mountainous.  There  are 
several  large  lakes  in  the  S.  portion, 
including Nahuel-Huapi  (q.v.).  On 
the  lowlands  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
reared.  Chosmalal  is  the  capital. 
Area,  40,530  sq.  m.  Pop.  28,900. 

Neuralgia.  Affection  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  be  a  manifestation 
of  a  neurotic  state,  or  due  to 
debility,  anaemia,  exposure  to 
cold,  toxic  influences,  as  in  gout, 
diabetes,  lead  poisoning,  malaria, 
etc., pressure  on  a  nerve  trunk  from 
a  tumour,  or  to  reflex  action  from 
a  source  of  irritation,  such  as  a 
decayed  tooth.  Women  are  more 
often  affected  than  men.  An 
attack  may  begin  with  sensations 
of  discomfort  or  tingling  in  the 
part  affected,  but  often  the  pain 
comes  on  quite  abruptly.  It  is 
usually  very  severe,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  stabbing,  burning,  or 
darting  in  character. 

In  the  treatment  of  neuralgia 
the  general  health  should  be  built 
up,  and  for  anaemic  or  debilitated 
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patients  a  change  of  air  is  often 
necessary.  Sufficient  exercise  in 
the  open  air  and  a  generous  diet 
are  important.  All  sources  of 
peripheral  irritation,  such  as  de- 
cayed teeth,  should  be  looked  for. 
Warmth  applied  by  hot- water  bags 
or  heated  layers  of  flannel  to  the 
affected  part  often  relieves  painful 
attacks.  See  Nervous  System  : 
Sciatica ;  Tic  Douloureux. 

Neurasthenia.  Term  used 
popularly  to  include  all  forms  of 
neurotic  disorder  or  neuroses  (q.v. ). 
Physicians,  however,  now  restrict 
the  term  to  one  form  of  these  dis- 
orders belonging  to  the  group  of 
the  "  actual  "  neuroses.  Neuras- 
thenia is  essentially  a  form  of 
nerve  exhaustion,  and  may  result 
from  prolonged  physical  strain  and 
hardship,  or  may  be  the  result  of 
long-continued  overwork,  especi- 
ally if  associated  with  business  or 
domestic  worries.  The  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  neuras- 
thenia is  the  extreme  readiness 
with  which  the  individual  is 
fatigued  by  physical  or  mental 
effort.  Other  symptoms  are  sleep- 
lessness, constipation,  and  some- 
times pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
irritability,  and  depression.  The 
best  form  of  treatment  is  mental 
and  physical  rest.  In  severe  cases 
the  Weir-Mitchell  system  (q.v. ) 
may  be  adopted. 

Neuritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve.  It  may  be 
localised  in  one  nerve  or  may  be 
multiple.  Localised  neuritis  is  most 
often  due  to  exposure  to  cold, 
injury  of  a  nerve,  or  extension  of 
inflammation  to  a  nerve  from 
adjacent  inflamed  tissue.  The 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve,  and  perhaps  slight 
reddening  and  swelling  of  the 
part  affected.  The  functions  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  are 
impaired,  and  there  may  be  some 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  skin  to 
which  the  nerve  is  distributed. 
If  the  condition  becomes  chronic, 
there  is  ultimately  extreme  wasting 
of  the  muscles,  with  paralysis  and 
possibly  contractions. 

Multiple  neuritis  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  infectious  diseases 
such  as  leprosy,  diphtheria,  and 
smallpox,  may  be  due  to  poison- 
ing by  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic, 
mercury,  and  other  substances,  or 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  beri- 
beri. In  acute  multiple  neuritis 
there  are  constitutional  symptoms, 
such  as  rise  of  temperature  and 
headache,  v/ith  pains  in  the  limbs. 
Paralysis  of  the  legs  and  arms 
appears,  with  rapid  wasting  of  the 
muscles.  Death  may  occur  in  the 
acute  form,  but  most  cases  recover, 
though  improvement  may  be 
slow  and  the  paralysis  may  con- 
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(inn.-  for  a  year  <>r  even 
Alcoholic  iicui  itis  in  the  moat  fre- 
'.-ini  <>f  multiple  neuritis. 

In  neuritis  due  to  acute  poison- 
ing tin-  outlook  for  recovery  is 
u-iiall\  rood.  I'tit  the  prognosis 
in  in  in  it  is  due  to  long-standing 
i •limnir  1,  ul  poisoning  is  not  hope- 
ful, ll.-t  i-  an  essential  feature  of 
treatment,  and  in  acute  cases  the 
patient  should  remain  in  be<l.  H"t 
applications  may  be  used  to  re- 
lie\e  IMIM.  and  painting  the  part 
with  menthol  is  often  helpful. 
Stm -Inline,  imlide  of  potassium, 
and  salieylates  have  been  recom- 
iiieiuled  as  internal  medicines. 

Neuromata.  Tumours  \\hi<-h 
drvel<i]i  nn  nerve  fibres.  True  neu- 
romata consist  of  nerve  tissue ; 
false  neuromata  of  fibrous  tissue. 
>'••  Tumour. 

Neuron.  Xervo  cell.  A  typical 
iieiimn  consists  of  a  cell  body  con- 
taining a  nucleus,  and  various  fine 
processes  which  break  up  into 
smaller  branches  called  dendrona. 
In  many  cells  one  of  the  processes 
is  of  great  length  and  forms  a  nerve 
fibre,  which,  with  other  fibres,  con- 
stitutes a  nerve.  The  nerve  fibre 
itself  ultimately  breaks  up  into 
small  branches  which  are  distribu- 
ted to  muscle,  skin,  or  other  tissues. 

Neuroptera  (Gr.  neuron,  nerve  ; 
/iti  nn,  \\  in.n).  Order  of  carnivorous 
insects.  They  have  biting  jaws, 
four  stiff  and  unfoldable,  net- 
v fined  wings,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, and  long  antennae.  The 
genus  Boreus  is  wingless.  They 
undergo  complete  metamorphosis 
in  their  development  from  the  larva 
to  the  adult  state.  The  British 
representatives  include  seven  fami- 
lies and  fewer  than  60  species,  of 
which  familiar  examples  are  the 
alder-flies,  the  snake-flies,  the  lace- 
wings,  and  the  scorpion-flies.  Not 
one  of  them  is  injurious  to  man  or 
his  property. 

Neurosis.  Disorder  of  the  mind 
not  associated  with  any  recogniz- 
able organic  changes,  and  distin- 
guished from  insanity  by  the  fact 
that  it  affects  chiefly  the  emotions, 
and  leaves  the  reasoning  powers 
relatively  unimpaired.  There  are, 
however,  borderline  cases  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  between 
a  neurosis  and  the  early  stage  of 
some  forms  of  insanity.  Know- 
ledge of  these  disorders  has  been  ad- 
vanced during  recent  years,  owing 
mainly  to  the  work  of  the  Viennese 
physician,  Sigmund  Freud. 

Psychopathologists  now  classify 
neurotic  disorders  into  two  main 
groups,  according  to  their  mode  of 
origin,  namely  the  "  actual "  or 
"  true  "  neuroses,  and  the  psycho- 
neuroses.  The  essential  difference 
between  these  sub-groups  is  that 
the  cause  of  the  actual  neuroses 


can  he  traced  ultimately  to  some 
physical  disturbance,  whereas  the 
psychoneuroM*  have  a  purely 
mental  origin  and  are  the  hint  links 
in  a  chain  of  mental  processes.  The 
actual  neuroses  are  three  innumli-T, 
namely  neurasthenia,  anxiety 
neurosis,  and  hypochondriacs. 
Anxiety  neurosis  is  characterised 
by  sudden  attacks  of  acute  fear 
which  occur  without  any  cause,  and 
which  the  patient  himself  recog- 
nizes as  being  entirely  unreason- 
able. Those  who  suffer  from  this 
disorder  have  frequently  not  been 
able  to  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  for 
their  emotions,  either  as  a  result  of 
social  circumstances  or  deliberate 
.suppression.  An  understanding  of 
the  cause  of  the  condition  is  very 
helpful  to  them. 

Tho  psychoneuroses  are  hys- 
teria, psychasthenia,  and  obses- 
sional neurosis.  These  conditions 
are  caused  by  a  conflict  between 
the  conscious  and  subconscious 
parts  of  the  mind.  Despite  his  civi- 
lization, man  still  shares  with  the 
lower  animals  many  fundamental 
biological  tendencies  and  desires. 
The  gratification  of  these  desires  is 
often  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
social  teaching  and  the  moral  and 
ethical  code  to  which  the  individual 
has  been  obliged  to  conform  from 
early  childhood.  The  result  is 
that  these  wishes  are  either  never 
allowed  to  reach  consciousness  or, 
if  they  do,  are  at  once  repressed  by 
the  individual.  Freud  has  shown 
that  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
stincts, the  child  passes  through  a 
series  of  phases  before  the  normal 
condition  of  maturity  is  reached. 

The  exigencies  of  civilization  de- 
mand that  everyone  must  experi- 
ence this  process,  and  most  people 
go  through  it  successfully,  i.e.  they 
make  the  suppressions  and  re- 
pressions which  are  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  their  environment.  Some- 
times, however,  the  suppression  is 
not  complete,  or  the  subconscious 
desire  tends  to  become  too  strong 
for  the  inhibiting  forces.  The  result 
is  that  symptoms  appear  which 
represent  a  compromise,  and  it  is 
these  which  constitute  the  psycho- 
neuroses.  Treatment  consists  in 
investigating  the  patient's  mind 
and  ascertaining  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  conflict  which,  un- 
known to  himself,  is  occurring. 
This  process  is  called  by  Freud 
psychoanalysis. 

Additional  light  on  the  causation 
of  the  psychoneuroses  has  resulted 
from  an  investigation  of  the  symp- 
toms, often  spoken  of  as  "  shell 
shock,"  which  were  displayed  by  a 
large  number  of  men  following  ex- 
posure to  danger  or  subjection  to 
terrifying  experiences  during  the 
Great  War.  The  view  has  been  put 


forward  that  these  symptom* 
arose  M  a  result  of  the  conflict 
between  fear  and  tin-  obligations 
imposed  by  duty.  When  under  fire 
tin-  iiiitur.-il  impulse  urges  flight. 
me  and  social  training  pre- 
clude thin,  and  the  result  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  social  instinct,  <>r 
instinct  of  the  herd,  and  the  in- 
simrt  of  tx;|f. preservation.  Btt 
Dream  ;  Freud  ;  Hysteria ;  Psycho- 
analysis. W.  A.  Br.nd.'n.D 
Neuruppin  OK  RUPPI.V  Town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  pro v.  of  Branden- 
burg. It  is  on  the  lake  of  Huppin, 
by  whieh  it  is  connected  with  the 
KH>--.  Laid  out  by  Frederick 
William  II  after  the  great  fire  of 
1787,  it  has  a  synagogue  and  a 
13th  century  church,  once  that  of 
an  abbey,  which  was  restored  in 
the  19th  century.  Its  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  brushes,  and  machinery. 
Pop.  19,000. 

Neusalz.  Town  of  Prussia.  It  is 
in  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  on  the  Oder, 
75  m.  N.W.  of  Breslau.  It  has  two 
Protestant  churches,  two  private 
schools,  and  a  district  court.  It  has 
a  trade  in  flax,  enamel,  cartons, 
glue,  and  machinery,  etc.,  and 
there  are  saw  mills,  breweries,  and 
boatbuilding  yards.  Pop.  13,000. 
Neusatz  OB  Novi  SAD.  Town  of 
Yugo-Slavia,  formerly  in  Hungary 
and  known  as  Ujvidek.  It  stands 
on  the  Danube,  opposite  Peter- 
varad,  and  is  175  m.  by  rly.  S.  from 
Budapest  on  the  main  line  to  Bel- 
grade. It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  farming  district. 
Here  the  Franz-Joseph  Canal  joins 
the  Danube.  There  is  considerable 
river  traffic.  Pop.  33,600. 

Neuse.  River  of  North  Caro- 
lina, U.S.A.  Rising  in  the  N. 
portion  of  the  state,  it  flows  300  m. 
S.E.  to  Pamlico  Sound,  which  it 
enters  on  the  W.  side  by  a  wide 
estuary  about  35  m.  long.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draught  for  nearly  70  of  its  300  m. 
Neusiedler  See.  Lake  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
new  frontier  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  is  known  to  the 
Magyars  as  Ferto.  The  lake  is  so 
shallow  that  its  size  fluctuates, 
and  in  1865  it  dried  up  completely. 
The  E.  side  is  low  ana  marshy  and 
surplus  waters  flow  away  here  by 
the  Rabnitz  to  the  Raab  and 
Danube.  When  the  bed  is  exposed 
remnants  of  lake  dwellings  are 
visible.  The  swamps  at  the  S.E. 
end  have  been  partially  reclaimed. 
Neusohl.  German  name  of  the 
Hungarian  town  of  Besztercze- 
banya  (q.v.). 

Neuss.  Town  of  Prussia.  It  is 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Erft 
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Canal,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Diisseldorf. 
There  are  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  hides,  woollen, 
and  leather  goods.  Neuss  has 
Roman  remains.  The  beautiful 
church  of  S.  Quirinus,  founded  in 
1209,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  transition  from  the  round  to 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture. 
Pop.  30,000.  See  Camp. 

Neustadt.      Town  of  Bavaria, 
Germany.    It  is  known  as  Neustadt- 
an-der-Haardt    to     distinguish    it 
from  other  places 
of  the  same  name, 
which    means,   in 
English,     new 
town.     It    stands 
beneath     the 
Haardt    Mts.,    in 
the  Bavarian 
NeustadC  Bavaria,  Palatinate,    14  m. 
arms  from  Spires.     The 

town  hall  was  formerly  a  Jesuit 
college.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  an  abbey  here,  and  the  abbey 
church,  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
14th  century,  which  still  stands, 
contains  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  electors  palatine.  Neustadt 
is  the  centre  of  a  wine-producing 
district,  and  has  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  tobacco.  It  is 
also  a  railway  junction.  On  a  hill 
above  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  once 
a  residence  of  the  electors  palatine, 
and  near  is  the  Maxburg,  a  castle 
built  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.V. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Another  Neustadt  is  a  town  of 
Silesia.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Prudnik.  60  m.  from  Breslau.  It  has 
manufactures  of  textiles,  leather, 
beer,  etc. ;  also  dye  works.  Pop. 
18,900.  Other  places  of  this  name 
are  hi  West  Prussia,  24  m.  from 
Danzig  ;  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
9  m.  from  Coburg  ;  and  in  Saxony, 
20  m.  from  Dresden. 

Neu  Strelitz.  Town  of  Germany, 
the  capital  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz.  It  is  situated  amid  woods,  be- 
tween two  lakes,  60  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Berlin.  It  was  built  in  1733  in  the 
form  of  an  eight-rayed  star,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  market  place, 
containing  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
grand  duke  George,  erected  in 
1866.  The  palace,  used  until  1918 
by  the  dukes,  is  built  in  the  Doric 
and  Roman  styles  of  architecture  ; 
it  contains  a  library  of  over  100,000 
vols.,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
coins  and  antiquities.  Chiefly  an 
agricultural  centre,  Neu  Strelitz 
has  a  trade  in  woollens,  timber, 
machinery,  and  iron,  and  is  con- 
nected by  canal  with  the  Havel  and 
the  Elbe.  Pop.  12,000. 

Neustria.  Name  given  to  a 
Prankish  kingdom  which  had  an 
independent  existence  in  the  ^th- 
8th  centuries.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause at  the  time  it  was  the  newest 


Neuss,  Prussia.     West  facade  and 
tower  of  the  Church  of  S.  Quirinus 

conquest  of  the  Franks.  It  was  the 
western  of  two  kingdoms,  Aus- 
trasia  being  the  eastern  one,  and  it 
was,  roughly  speaking,  bounded  by 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  Brittany. 
After  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms in  the  8th  century,  the  word 
Neustria  remained  for  some  time 
in  use,  but  the  district  to  which  it 
applied  was  never  exactly  defined. 

Neutitschein.  Town  and  dist., 
formerly  in  the  Moravian  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  now  known  as 
Jic'in  Novy  (q.v.). 

Neutrality.  Term  used  in  inter- 
national law  to  denote  the  condi- 
tion of  a  state  when  there  is  a  war, 
and  that  state  is  not  at  war  with 
either  belligerent.  It  dates  from 
the  15th  century.  The  duty  of  a 
neutral,  put  generally,  is  to  abstain 
from  taking  any  real  part  in  the 
war,  on  either  side  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  neutral  from 
doing  something  which  will,  even 
inevitably  must,  strengthen  one  of 
the  belligerents.  Thus,  a  neutral 
must  not,  when  a  place  is  besieged, 
introduce  supplies  into  that  place, 
because  that  would  be  interfering 
with  a  military  operation  ;  but  he 
may  carry  on  general  commerce 
with  either  or  both  the  belligerent 
states,  even  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
plying them  with  munitions  of  war, 
as  the  U.S.A.  supplied  the  Allies 
throughout  the  Great  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  long 
usage,  a  belligerent  has  the  right  to 
seize,  on  the  high  seas,  any  muni- 
tions of  war  belonging  to  a  neutral, 
and  to  stop  and  search  neutral 
ships  for  that  purpose.  A  neutral 
ship  which  evades  or*resists  such 
visits  and  search  may  be  treated 
as  an  enemy.  A  neutral  ship  which 
tries  to  break  a  blockade  is  liable 
to  capture.  A  neutral  state  must 
not  allow  belligerent  ships  of  war 
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to  use  its  harbours  except  under 
stress  of  weather,  and  then  not  to 
replenish  its  armed  stores.  A 
belligerent  must  not  march  its 
troops  into  or  through  neutral 
territory ;  and  if  soldiers  of  a  belli- 
gerent, to  escape  capture,  or  even 
by  mistake,  overstep  the  border  of 
a  neutral  state,  the  latter  ought  to 
compel  them  to  surrender,  and  to 
intern  them  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  such  troops  are  bound  to 
surrender  if  called  upon.  In  1780 
and  1800,  during  the  naval  wars, 
the  Baltic  Powers  proclaimed  an 
"  armed  neutrality."  They  set  up 
the  doctrine  of  "  free  ships,  free 
goods  "  ;  that  is,  that  goods  car- 
ried in  neutral  ships,  even  contra- 
band, should  not  be  liable  to  cap- 
ture ;  thus  incidentally  destroying 
the  right  of  visit  and  search  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Britain.  The 
Baltic  ships  were  formed  into  con- 
voys, protected  by  ships  of  war  ; 
but  Great  Britain  carried  her  point ; 
and  visit  and  search  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  law  of  the  sea  in  time 
of  war.  See  Angary;  Contra- 
hand  ;  International  Law. 

Bibliography.  Studies  in  Inter- 
national Law,  T.  E.  Holland,  1898  ; 
International  Law,  2  vols.,  L.  F.  L. 
Oppenheim,  2nd  ed.  1912  ;  Inter- 
national Law,  J.  Westlake,  2nd  ed. 
1913;  The  Armed  Neutralities  of 
1780  and  1800,  J.  B.  Scott,  1918. 

Neuve    Chapelle.      Village   of 
France,  in  the  dept.  of  Nord.    It  is 
4  m.  N.  of  La  Bassee  (q.v.)  and  8£ 
m.    S.W.    of    Armentieres,    lying 
slightly  south  of  the  Armentieres- 
Bethune  road.  It  is  at  the  junction 
of  several  roads,  one  to  La  Bassee   ; 
in   the   south,    and   another   from   I 
Bethune  on  the  west  to  Armen-   | 
tieres  on  the  N.E.      Seized  by  the   j 
Germans  in  Oct.,  1914,  it  was  re-  j 
taken  in  that  month  by  the  Indian   • 
corps.     The  British  line  was  later 
withdrawn  west.    It  was  the  imme- 
diate objective  in  the  battle  of  that 
name,  March,   1915.     The  village 
was  practically  destroyed  in  the 
war.      It  has  been  "  adopted  "  by 
Blackpool. 

Neuve  Chapelle,  BATTLK  OF. 
Fought  between  the  British  and 
the  Germans,  March  10-12,  1915. 
In  March,  1915,  Sir  John  French 
determined  on  an  attack  on  the 
German  front,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
patch of  German  reinforcements  to 
the  eastern  front,  and  to  assist  the 
French  at  Arras.  The  point  selec- 
ted was  Neuve  Chapelle,  a  village 
N.  of  La  Bassee,  taken  by  the 
Germans  in  1914. 

The  battle  as  planned  was  to 
consist  of  an  assault  on  Neuve 
Chapelle  by  the  4th  corps  (Rawlin- 
son)  on  the  N.  and  the  Indian 
corps  (Willcocks)  on  the  S.,  while 
two  holding  attacks  were  simul- 
taneously to  be  delivered,  by  the 
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•rps  (PultO- 

',!  Ilifll- 

tieres,  and  the 
1st  corps  (Gough) 
at  C,  i  v  e  no  h y. 
Tlii-iiL'li  tin-  H"t- 
isli  supply  «>f  inu- 
nitii'iis  wasinadc- 
<|iiatt>,  by  the 
strictest  possible 
economy  suffi- 
cient had  been 
accumulated  for 
a  violent  40- 
minute  artillery 
preparation 
\\hidi,  it  was 
hoped,  would 
wipe  out  the  Ger- 
man trenches. 
The  date  fixed  for 
the  attack  was 
March  10,  and 
before  it  the 
Royal  Air  Force 
had  secured  de- 
cided superiority 
in  the  air.  British 
artillery,  includ- 
ing new  15 -in. 
howitzers,  had 
been  c  o  n  c  e  n- 
trated  during 
March  8  and  9, 
undetected  b  y 
the  Germans. 
This  section 
of  the  front  was 
held  by  the  6th 
German  army 


BATTLE    OF 

NEUVE    CHAPELLE 


Neuve  Chapelle.  Map  of  the  country  between  Armen- 
tieres  and  La  Bassee,  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
British  forces  just  before  the  battle  of  March  10-12,  1915 


(Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria). 

The  British  guns  opened  at 
7.30  a.m.  of  March  10,  a  cold  and 
misty  morning,  after  preliminary 
shots  necessary  to  secure  correct 
registration.  The  preliminary 
firing  alarmed  the  Germans,  who 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  crowded 
trenches,  but  this  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  roar 
of  480  British  guns,  which  for  35 
minutes  poured  in  a  storm  of  pro- 
jectiles on  the  hostile  positions.  At 
the  same  time  the  airmen  bombed 
the  rly.  bridges  and  junctions  to 
the  rear  of  the  German  front,  and 
set  one  of  the  German  headquarters 
on  fire.  At  8.5  the  guns  lengthened 
their  range,  to  put  down  a  barrage 
behind  the  German  line,  and  the 
infantry  advanced. 

On  the  front  of  the  Indian  corps 
the  artillery  preparation  had  been 
satisfactory  ;  attacking  the  S.E. 
coiner  of  Neuve  Chapelle  village, 
its  troops  found  the  German 
trenches  destroyed  and  the  wire 
cut.  They  carried  four  lines  of 
trenches,  consolidated  the  position, 
and  searched  the  houses  for  snipers 
and  machine  guns,  while  the  Brit- 
ish artillery  lengthened  its  range  to 
interpose  a  barrage  between  the 
village  and  the  German  rear.  N.  of 


the  village  British  troops  attacked 
and  found  in  most  places  the 
German  trenches  and  wire  intact. 
Their  losses  were  heavy,  but  Neuve 
Chapelle  was  won,  and  by  11  a.m. 
all  resistance  there  had  ceased. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
command  it  was  necessary  to  use 
to  the  utmost  the  opportunity 
which  the  surprise  of  the  Germans 
had  given,  and  to  push  E.,  driving 
a  deep  wedge  into  the  German 
front.  Unfortunately,  in  the  critical 
hours  of  the  battle,  the  reserves  of 
the  4th  corps  were  late  in  arriving, 
owing  to  defective  staff  work. 
Communications  between  the  Brit- 
ish front  line  and  the  rear  broke 
down.  Telephone  wires  were  cut 
by  the  German  artillery,  while  the 
German  machine  guns  enfiladed 
the  new  British  positions. 

At  3.30  p.m.  the  4th  corps 
reserves  were  on  the  ground  and 
the  three  brigades  of  the  7th 
division  attempted  an  advance 
towards  Aubers  and  Pietre,  while 
Indian  troops  on  the  8.  attacked 
the  Bois  du  Biez.  But  at  both 
points  the  Germans  were  strongly 
posted,  and  the  British  artillery  fire 
had  produced  little  effect.  The  ad- 
vance came  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
British  entrenched,  having  gained 


a lii. ut  a  null-  «.f  Around  and  cleared 
the  \euve('hii|K-llc salient.  Order, 
were  i.-MH-d  t<>  renew  the  attack  on 
the  llth,  hut  di>l  not  reach  all 
the  troops,  and  the  attack  by  unite 
(if  the  Indian  corps  was  "beaten 
back  with  heavy  loss.  On  Man  h  12 
the  German  reserves  arrived  and 
a  number  of  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  by  them,  but  without 
gaining  any  ground. 

The  British  casualties  in  the 
battle  were  2,527  killed,  8,533 
wounded,  and  1,751  miming,  a 
total  of  12,811.  The  German  losses, 
including  30  officers  and  1,657  men 
taken  prisoners,  may  have  been 
almost  as  large,  as,  on  the 
of  front  captured  by  the  Indian 
troops,  2,000  dead  were  counted. 

Neuve  Eglise.  Village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  pr.  >v.  of  W.  Flanders. 
It  is  3  m.  S.W.  of  Messines  (q.v.). 
The  centre  of  a  network  of  roads, 
it  was  an  important  British  posi- 
tion in  the  Ypres  salient  in  the 
Great  War.  It  came  into  promin- 
ence in  the  German  offensive 
against  Ypres,  April,  1918,  being 
gallantly  defended  by  remnants 
of  the  25th  division,  April  12-13. 
It  was  subsequently  lost,  but  re- 
taken by  the  33rd  and  49th  divi- 
sions. A  party  of  the  2nd  Wor- 
cesters  made  an  heroic  stand  in  the 
.Maine  against  a  German  attack  on 
April  14.  The  village  was  reduced 
to  ruins  in  the  fighting.  A  war 
memorial  has  been  erected  here. 

Neuville,  ALPHONSE  MABFE  DE 
(1836-85).  French  painter.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Orner,  May  31,  1836. 
In  1861  his 
Chasseurs  of 
the  Guards 
took  a  second- 
class  medal  at 
the  Salon,  and 
was  followed 
by  a  series  of 
military  p  i  c- 
tures,  the  art- 
ist supporting 
himself  mean- 
while by  making  woodcuts  for  the 
illustrated  press.  His  pictures  of  the 
outstanding  incidents  of  the  \\ar 
of  1870-71  made  him  the  best- 
known  military  artist  in  Europe, 
The  Last  Cartridge,  1873,  and 
Attack  on  a  Barricaded  House  at 
Villersexel,  1874,  being  notable. 
He  died  in  Paris,  May  20,  1885. 

Neuville-St.  Vaast.  Village  of 
Franco,  in  the  dept.  of  Pas-de- 
Calais.  It  is  6  m.  N.  of  Arras  and 
was  prominent  in  the  Great  War, 
being  the  scene  of  fighting  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  French. 
It  was  the  centre  of  mining  opera- 
tions, and  was  stormed  by  the 
French  on  June  8,  1915.  Its  site 
was  almost  obliterated.  See  Artois, 
Battle  of ;  Careucy ;  Souchez. 


Alphonae  de  Nenville, 
French  painter 
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Neuville-Vitasse.  Village  of 
France,  in  the  dept.  of  Pas-de- 
Calais.  It  is  4  m.  S.E.  of  Arras.  It 
was  prominent  in  the  Great  War, 
being  captured  after  heroic  efforts 
by  the  3rd  London  regt.  and  8th 
Middlesex  (56th  div.),  April  9, 


is  followed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ely.  ;  its  course  ends  in 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson  "  sinks." 
Mining  is  the  chief  industry ;  gold 
and  silver  are  worked.  There  is  a 
university  at  Reno.  The  rlys.  have 
a  total  length  of  2,310  m.  Carson 


1917.  Recaptured  by  the  Germans    City  is  the  capital,  but  there  are 
in  their  spring  offensive  of  1918,  it     no  large  centres  of  population, 
was  regained  by  the  British  in  Aug.         xr«mdn.  wa.*  rmrt,  nf  the  tern 
of  that  year.     This  village,  along 
with  the  ruined  town    of  Vieille- 
Chapelle  (N.E.   of  Bethune),  has 
been   "adopted"  by  the  London 
borough  of  Paddington,   as  they 


had  associations  with  men  of  that 
locality  in  the  war.  See  Arras, 
Battles  of ;  Vimy. 


Neuwied,  Germany.     Palace  formerly  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  Wied 

Neuwied.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Rhine  prov.  of  Prussia.  It  is 
8  m.  from  Coblenz  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  little  river  Wied. 
The  chief  building  is  the  palace, 
once  the  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Wied,  which  stands  in  a  large  park. 
The  chief  industries  are  iron-found- 
ing and  the  making  of  starch, 
sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  A  feature  of 
the  place  is  the  Moravian  colony, 
to  one  of  whose  schools  here  George 
Meredith  was  sent  as  a  youth. 
In  the  little  county  of  Wied,  Neu- 
wied was  founded  by  one  of  the 
counts  in  1653,  and  was  made  their 
residence.  There  had  been  a  village 
here  previously  named  Langen- 
dorf.  Pop.  20,000. 

Neva.  River  of  N.W.  Russia,  in 
the  govt.  of  Petrograd.  Rising  in 
Lake  Ladoga,  it  flows  S.W.,  then 
N.W.  through  Petrograd,  and, 
dividing  into  several  branches,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Bay  of  Neva 
in  the-  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is  an 
important  commercial  waterway, 
the  final  link  in  the  communication 
between  Petrograd  and  the  White 
and  Caspian  Seas.  Length  45  m. 

Nevada.  Western  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  Lying  almost  entirely 
within  the  Great  Basin,  its  surface 
(mean  alt.  3,750  ft. )  is  marked  by 
numerous  small  mt.  ranges  and 
"  sinks,"  or  marshy  tracts  of  land 
converted  at  times  into  large  lakes  ; 
many  of  the  valleys  which  separate 
the  mt.  ranges  are  from  10  m.  to 
20  m.  broad.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Humboldt,  whose  direction 


Nevada  was  part  of  the  territory 
taken  from  Mexico  in  1848.  It  be- 
came a  state  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1864, 
and  sends  two  senators  and  one 
representative  to  Congress.  For 
local  affairs  the  state  of  Nevada  has 
a  legislature  of  two  houses.  Its  area 
is  110,700  sq.  m.  Pop.  98,800,  of 
whom  5,000  are  Indians. 

Nevada    City. 
City  of  California, 
•d^_  U.S.A.,     the     co. 

seat     of    Nevada 
co.     A  health  re- 
sort, 165  m.  N.E. 
of  San  Francisco, 
it  is  served  by  a 
narrow  gauge  rly. 
Its    buildings 
include    the    co. 
court  house  and  a 
Carnegie    library. 
The  district  is  rich 
in  gold,  and  mining,  agriculture,  and 
dairy  f  arming  are  carried  on.  Settled 
in  1849,  Nevada   City  was  incor- 
porated in  1851,  reincorporated  in 
1856,  and  again  in  1875. 

Nevers.  City  of  France.  It 
stands  where  the  Nievre  falls  into 
the  Loire,  32  m.  from  Bourges  and 
160  from  Paris,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  dept.  of  Nievre.  The  cathedral 
of  S.  Cyr  was  begun  in  the  llth 
century  and  finished  about  1500. 
It  was  originally  two  buildings,  and 
is  Romanesque  at  one  end  and 
Gothic  at  the  other.  The  church  of 
S.  Etienne  is  noteworthy.  The 
castle  in  which  the  counts  and  dukes 
of  Nevers  lived  is  now  the  palais 
de  justice  and  a  museum.  It  was 
built  in  the  15th  century,  replacing 
an  earlier  edifice.  Of  the  city's 
fortifications  a  tower  remains. 
There  are  a  town  hall,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  number  of  old  houses 
in  the  steep  and  narrow  streets. 
The  industries 
include  potteries,  i 
tanneries,  oil  * 
mills,  iron-found-  | 
ries,  and  the 
making  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

Nevers  began  as 
a  Roman  settle- 
ment. About  500 
a  bishopric  was 
founded  here,  and 
about  1000  the 
counts  of  Nevers 
appeared,  the 
county  being 
known  as  the  Nevers,  France. 


Lady  Dorothy 

Nevill, 
British  writer 

Elliott  &  Fry 


Nivernais.  At  one  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  it 
was  made  a  duchy  about  1530.  The 
last  duke,  a  member  ofjthe  family  of 
Mazarini,  died  in  1798.  Pop.  27,700. 
Neviansk  OR  NEVIANSKI  ZAVOD. 
Town  of  E.  Russia.  It  is  in  the 
govt.  of  Perm,  stands  on  the  Nieva 
and  the  Ekaterinburg  rly.,  45  m. 
N.W.  of  Ekaterinburg.  There  are 
iron-foundries  and  smelting  works, 
and  gold  is  found.  Pop.  18,000. 

Nevill,  LA'DY  DOROTHY  FANNY 
(1826-1913).  British  writer.  She 
was  born  in  London,  April  1,  1826, 
daughter  of 
Horatio  Wai- 
pole,  third  earl  of 
Orford  (1783- 
1858).  In  1847 
she  married 
her  cousin 
Reginald  Nevill 
(d.  1878),  and 
became  known 
as  a  hostess. 
She  was  author 
of  Mannington 
and  the  Walpoles,  earls  of  Orford, 
1894;  Reminiscences,  1906;  Leaves 
from  the  Note  Books  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill,  1907  ;  Under  Five 
Reigns,  1910 ;  and  My  Own  Times, 
1912.  She  died  March  24, 1913. 

Her  third  son,  Ralph  Henry,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  served  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  at- 
tached, 1916-19,  to  the  intelligence 
department  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
addition  to  his  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  1919,  he 
wrote  The  Merry  Past,  The  Roman- 
tic Past,  The  Man  of  Pleasure, 
London  Clubs,  Echoes  Old  and 
New,  Floreat  Etona,  etc. 

Neville.  Name  of  an  English 
family.  Founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, it  was  connected  with  Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  York- 
shire. Ralph  (d.  1367),  2nd  baron, 
defeated  and  captured  David 
Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  1346.  Another  Ralph  (1364- 
1425)  became  earl  of  Westmor- 
land and  married  a  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt;  while  his  daughters 


Gothic  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  S.  Cyi 
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1  If  tilers  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Lancastrian  parties.  Ralph's 
grandson  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick, 
was  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
family.  Charles  (1543-1601),  Oth 
and  last  earl  of  Westmorland,  took 
part  in  Northumberland's  rel>rlli.m 
of  l.'di'.t,  \ias  attainted,  and  for- 
feited his  estates,  including  Raby 
Castle  (q.v.).  Junior  branches  of 
the  family  hold  the  titles  of  Aber- 
giivrnny  and  of  Braybrooke  (?.«.). 
Neville's  Cross,  BATTLE  OF. 
Fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots,  Oct.  17,  1346.  During 
the  absence  of  Edward  III  on  cam- 
paign in  France,  David,  king  of 
Scots,  invaded  and  ravaged  the 
north  of  England.  The  English 
nobles,  with  the  archbishop  of 
York,  marched  to  repel  the  in- 
vasion, and  the  two  armies  met  at 
Neville's  Cross,  a  landmark  on 
an  eminence  near  Durham.  The 
English  archers  opened  the  fight, 
and  in  the  event  the  Scots  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  their 
king  being  among  the  prisoners. 

Nevin  OR  NEFYN.  Watering- 
place  of  Carnarvonshire,  Wales.  It 
is  on  Carnarvon  Bay,  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Pwllheli.  In  the  13th  century  it 
was  a  fairly  important  place,  as  in 
1284  Edward  I  held  a  festival  here 
to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  a  corporate 
town.  Early  in  the  19th  century 
plans  were  drawn  up  for  making 
Nevin,  and  not  Holyhead,  the 
port  for  Irish  traffic.  Pop.  1,800. 

Nevinson,  CHRISTOPHER  RICH- 
ARD WYNNE  (b.  1889).  British 
painter.  Born  in  London,  Aug.  13, 
1889,  a  son  of 
H.  W.  Nevin- 
son, he  was 
educated  at 
Uppingham, 
studied  art  at 
the  S 1  a  d  e 
School  and  in 
Paris,  and  in 
1910  began  to 
exhibit  at  the 
New  English 
Art  Club  and 
the  London 
Group,  where  his  daring  experi- 
ments in  cubism  attracted  atten- 
tion. Joining  the  British  army  in 
1914,  he  was  in  the  Mons  retreat. 
Discharged  in  1916,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  official  artist  with  the 
British  armies  in  1917.  An  exhi- 
bition of  his  works  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries,  London,  1918,  showed 
modifications  of  his  early  manner. 
Nevinson,  IFi:\i;v  WOODD  (b. 
1857).  British  author  and  jour- 
nalist. The  son  of  G.  H.  Nevinson, 
of  Leicester,  he  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
journalist.  In  1897  he  acted  as  cor- 


C.  R.  W.  Nevinson. 
British  painter 

Kxnell 


respondent  for  The  Daily  Chronicle  Nevis.      Inland  of  the   British 

in    Greece    and    Crete,    and    was  West  Indies,  one  of  the  Leeward 

afterwards  in  S.  Africa.     He  was  in  group.      It  lien   2   in. 
Africa,    1904-5, 


investigating 
the  horrors 
of  the  slave 
trade  in  Portu- 
guese territory, 
and  in  Russia 
1906.  For 


H.  W.  Nevinson, 
British  author 

KtliotlJt  Frt, 


E'° 
itts,  with  which  and  Anguilla 
(q.v.)  it  is  administratively  joined. 
Its  maximum  length  w  8  m., 
breadth  4  m.,  and  area  50  sq.  m. 
Roughly  circular  in  outline,  it  is 
composed  of  one  volcanic  rat., 
u  lii<-li  rises  to  an  alt.  of  3,596  ft. 
There  are  mineral  springs  near 
Charlestown,  the  port  and  capital 
on  the  8.W.  coast.  Cotton,  sugar, 
cocoa,  limes,  vanilla,  oranges,  and 
coconuts  are  produced.  Discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  Nevis  was 
colonised  by  the  English  in  1628. 


in 

The  Daily 
Chronicle  he 
was  with  the 
Bulgarian  army 
in  1912,  and 
other  countries 

he  visited  included  Morocco,  India,  Pop.  13,0061 
and  Spain.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Nevski  Prospekt  (Russ.,  Neva 
Great  War,  Nevinson  was  in  Berlin,  street).  Main  thoroughfare  of 
and  for  a  time  in  France,  after  which  petrograd,  and  the  centre  of  the 
he  acted  as  war  correspondent  in  commercial  life  of  the  city.  Among 
Gallipoli,  Salonica,  and  Egypt.  A  the  numerous  important  buildings 
champion  of  social  reform,  women  s  on  its  ^me  of  route  are  the  Kazan 
suffrage,  and  all  advanced  move-  cathedral,  the  Duma  (town  hall), 
ments,  his  works  include  Lady-  an(j  tne  Gostinny  Dvor,  a  two- 
smith,  1900  ;  The  Dawn  in  Russia,  Btoreyed  block  of  houses  containing 
1906 ;  The  New  Spirit  in  India,  8Ome  400  8hOps.  See  Petrograd. 
1908  ;  Essays  in  Freedom,  1909  ;  Nfiw  ^  Cit  of  Indiana> 
The  Dardanelles  Campaign,  1918.  D  s  A ^  the  co  ^at  of  JFloyd  co.  It 

Nevis.  Loch  or  arm  of  the  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Ohio  river,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Lou  is  - 
co.  of  Inverness.  It  is  a  typical  ville,  and  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Scottish  sea  loch,  14m.  in  length, and  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville  and 
from  1  to  4  m.  wide.  See  Ben  Nevis,  other  rlys.  It  has  motor  vehicle, 

leather,  iron,  en- 
gine, boiler,  and 
furniture  indus- 
tries, and  meat- 
packing houses. 
Organized  as  a 
town  in  1813,  it 
became  a  city  in 
1839.  Pop.  23,000. 
New  Amster- 
dam. Town  of 
British  Guiana,  S. 
America.  It  stands 
near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Berbice, 
at  its  junction 
with  the  Canje,  65 
m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of 
Georgetown.  Rice 
is  grown  in  the 
surrounding  dis- 
tricts.  It  was 
founded  by  the 
Dutch,  who  con- 
structed a  system 
of  canals  connect- 
ing various  parts 
of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  mostly 
built  of  wood. 
Pop.  9,000.  New 
Amsterdam  was 
the  name  origin- 
ally given  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  settle- 
incut  on  Manhat- 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson.  A  Group  of  Soldiers,  one  of  the  tan  T,jionH  which 
artist's  characteristic  impressions  oi  fighting  men  at 

the  front  during  the  Great  War  became  New  \  ork 

n»  rtrmittio*  »/  i*«  mriin  City  in  1664. 
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Newark.  Mun.  bor.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  on  the  Devon,  near  its 

union  with  the 

Trent,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the 
main  course  of 
that  river  by  a 
short  canal.  It  is 
19  m.  from  Not- 
tingham and  120 
from  London, 
with  stations  on 
the  Mid.  and  G.N. 


Newark  arms 


Rlys.  The  chief  building  is  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  dating 
from  1529,  town  hall,  corn  exchange, 
hospital,  and  free  library.  The 
Beaumond  Cross  is  a  fine  piece  of 
15th  century  work. 


Newark,  Nottinghamshire.    Ruins  of  the  gatehouse  and 
walls  of  the  historic  castle  in  which  King  John  died 

Frith 

Newark  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  district,  and  holds  an 
important  corn  market.  The  in- 
dustries include,  the  making  of 
machinery  and  plaster,  iron  and 
brass  founding,  brewing  and  malt- 
ing, while  gypsum  and  limestone 
are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Annual  fairs  are  held.  The  castle, 
built  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  12th  century,  was 
the  scene  of  John's  death  in  121G. 
It  was  held  for  the  king  during  the 
Civil  War  until  it  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  in  1646.  Then  demolished, 
the  remains  include  the  Norman 
gatehouse  and  a  tower.  In  1549 
Newark  was  made  a  chartered  town, 
and  from  1673  to  1885  it  was  separ- 
ately represented  in  Parliament. 
Market  day, Wed.Pop.  (1921)16,957 

Newark.  City  and  port  of  entry 
of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  state  and  the  co.  seat  of 
Essex  co.  It  stands  on  the  Passaic 
river,  9  m.  by  rly.  W.  of  New  York, 
and  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania 
and  other  rlys.,  also  by  electric 
rlys.  to  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  steamers.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  city 
hall,  county  court  house,  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  ^} 

An  important  industrial  city, 
Newark  has  manufactures  of  jewel- 
ry, leather,  chemicals,  cutlery, 


brass  and  iron  products,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  and  glass.  Origin- 
ally known  as  Milford,  it  was  settled 
in  1666  by  a  colony  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  became  a  citv  in  1836. 
Pop.  414,500. 

Newark.  City  of  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Licking  co.  It  stands 
on  the  Licking  river,  32  m.  E.  of 
Columbus,  and  is  served  by  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  and  other  rlys.,  and  by  the 
Ohio  Canal.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  glass,  cigars,  boots  and  shoes, 
electric  cars,  machinery,  engines, 
flour,  and  chemicals.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rly.  has  works  here. 
Settled  in  1801,  Newark  was  in- 
corporated in  1813.  Pop.  26,700. 
Newark,  LORD.  Courtesy  title 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  Earl 

, —  ,  Manvers.     In  1796 

Charles  Meadows, 
heir  of  the  last  duke 
of  Kingston,  was 
made  Baron  Pierre- 
pont  and  Viscount 
Newark,  and  later 
he  was  created  Earl 
Manvers.  From 
1661  to  1790  there 
was  a  Scottish  title 
of  Lord  Newark. 
This  was  bestowed 
upon  the  soldier, 
David  Leslie,  and 
became  extinct  in 
1790.  See  Leslie, 
David  ;  Manvers,  Earl. 

Newark  Series.  Geological 
name  for  the  Triassic  system  in 
the  E.  part  of  N.  America.  The 
rocks  consist  of  isolated  areas  of 
red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and 
breccias.  In  N.  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia the  series  contains  coal  seams, 
while  the  sandstone  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  is  a  valuable 
building  stone. 

Newbattle.  Parish  and  village, 
Edinburghshire,  Scotland.  It  is  on 
the  South  Esk  river,  1  m.  S.  of 
Dalkeith.  Newbattle  Abbey,  a  seat 
of  the  marquess  of  Lothian,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  in  1140  by  King  David  I. 
Pop.  6,100. 

New  Bedford.  City  and  port  of 
entry  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  the 
co.  seat  of  Bristol  co.  It  stands  on 
the  Acushnet  river,  whose  mouth 
expands  into  a  commodious  har- 
bour, 55  m.  S.  of  Boston,  and  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Rly.,  and  by 
a  series  of  steamers.  New  Bedford 
is  an  important  cotton  centre,  and 
other  manufactures  are  silk,  cut 
glass,  machine-shop  and  foundry 
products.  Its  once  famous  whale 
fishery  is  now  almost  extinct.  New 
Bedford  was  incorporated  in  1812, 
and  became  a  city  in  1847.  Pop. 
121,200. 


Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
British  writer 


Newbery,  JOHN  (1713-67)- 
British  publisher.  Son  of  a 
Berkshire  farmer,  he  became 
part  proprietor  of  The  Reading 
Mercury  in  1737.  In  1740  he  set  up 
a  publishing  business,  which  he 
moved  to  London  in  1744,  issuing 
The  Universal  Chronicle  or  Weekly 
Gazette  in  1758,  and  The  Public 
Ledger  in  1760.  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Smollett,  Christopher  Smart, 
and  Dr.  Dodd  wrote  for  him,  and 
he  is  described  in  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Newbery,  who 
made  a  feature  of  children's  books, 
including  Giles  Gingerbread  and 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  was  also  a  patent 
medicine  vendor.  He  died  Dec.  22, 
1767.  See  A  Bookseller  of  the  Last 
Century,  C.  Welsh,  1885. 

Newbolt,  SIR  HENRY  JOHN  (b. 
1862).  British  writer.  Born  June 
6,  1862,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Newbolt,  he 
was  educated 
at  Clifton  Col- 
lege and  Cor- 
pus Christi 
College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1892 
he  pub lished 
a  novel,  Taken 
from  the 
Enemy,  and  in 
1897  a  slender 
volume  of 

verse,  Admirals  All.  The  poems 
therein  and  his  later  verse,  con- 
tained in  The  Island  Race,  deal 
mainly  with  the  deeds  of  British 
seamen,  an  example  being  the  popu- 
lar Drake's  Drum.  From  1900-4 
Newbolt  edited  The  Monthly  Re- 
view. His  later  work  includes  two 
novels,  The  Old  Country,  1906,  and 
The  New  June,  1909;  while  after 
the  war  came  Submarine  and  Anti- 
Submarine,  1918,  and  A  Naval  His- 
tory of  the  War,  1920.  In  1915  he 
was  knighted,  and  made  C.H.,1922. 
Newbolt,  WILLIAM  CHARLES 
EDMUND  (b.  1844).  British  divine. 
Born  at  Somerton,  Somerset,  Aug. 
14,  1844,  the 
son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  New- 
bolt,  the  vicar 
there,  he  was 
educated  at 
Uppingham 
and  Pembroke 
College,  Ox- 
ford. Having 
been  ordained, 
he  served  as 
curate  of  Wan- 
tage before  becoming,  in  1870, 
vicar  of  Dymock.  In  1 887,  having 
been  for  a  year  vicar  of  Malvern 
Link,  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  Ely  Theological  College,  and  in 
1890  canon  residentiary  of  S.  Paul's. 
He  has  written  several  volumes,  in- 
cluding Years  that  are  Past,  1921. 


Canon  Newbolt, 
British  divine 

Russell 
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New  Brighton.  Wutering-plaoe 
of  Ch'  t  of  the  county 

borough  of  Wallasey.  It  atanda  on 
the  Mersey,  4  ra.  from  I'.iik'-nhead, 
in  the  Wirral  peninsula.  It  baa  a 
Muti"ii  on  tho  Wirral  l!l\..  and  n 
i-onntM'ted  by  ferry  steamers  with 
l.i\.  i  |H>I)|  ami  I'.irkcnhead.  There 
ia  a  tin.-  promenade  and  a  park, 
where  nmusementa  are  provided. 
See  Wallasey. 

New  Brighton.  Part  of  New 
York  City,  U.S.A.  Formerly  a 
i-r|i.ir;ito  town,  on  the  N.E.  shore 
of  Staten  Island,  it  was  incor- 
porated with  Richmond,  one  of  the 
New  York  boroughs,  in  1898.  See 
New  York  City. 

New  Brighton.  Borough  of 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  in  Beaver 
co.  It  stands  on  the  Beaver  river, 
29  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg,  and 
is  served  by  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Rly.  New  Brighton  was 
organized  as  a  town  in  1815,  and 
incorporated  in  1838.  Pop.  9,400. 

New  Britain  OR  NEW  POMER- 
A  \  i  \ .  Island  of  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago (q.v. ).  It  is  separated  from 
the  E.  coast  of  New  Guinea  or 
Papua  by  Dampier  Strait.  Its 
length  is  about 
300  m.,  and  its 
breadth  narrows 
to  10  m. ;  its 
area  is  about 
10,000  sq.  m.  The 
coasts  are  low 
and  fertile,  but 
the  interior  is 
mountainousand 
Includes  several 
volcanoes,  some 
active.  The  high- 
est point  is  the 
Father,  alt.7,500 

ft.  Well  wooded,  and  with  rich 
vegetation,  it  has  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  a  moist,  warm  climate.  Its  N. 
projection,  the  Gazelle  Peninsula, 
is  the  best  known  part,  and  con- 
tains the  former  German  settlement 
and  port  of  Herbertshohe,  renamed 
Kokopo  (q.v. ).  There  are  numerous 
plantations  under  rubber,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  The  natives  are  Mela- 
nesians,  and  the  white  settlers  num- 
ber about  300.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1914.  The  capital 
is  Rabaul. 

New  Britain.  City  of  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A.,  in  Hartford  co.  It  is 
10  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford,  and  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Rly.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  state  nor- 
mal school  and  the  R.C.  cathedral. 
New  Britain  is  noted  for  hardware. 
Settled  in  1687,  it  was  incorporated 
in  1850,  and  became  a  city  in 
1871.  Pop.  59,300. 

New  Brunswick.  Maritime 
prov.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  is  bounded  N.W.  by  the  prov.  of 


Quebec,  W.  by  the  U.S.A.,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
where  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Chignecto  separ- 
ates it  from  Nova 
Scotia.  The  sur- 
face ia  undulating, 
the  only  flat  re 


New  Bruniwick 
armi 


other  crop*  are  rained,  cattle  are 
reared,  and  there  u  some  dairy 
farming.  Iron,  coal,  gyptmm,  oil, 
and  other  mineral*  are  mined,  and 
natural  gas  exist*.  There  is  a 
large  fishing  industry  and  ample 
water  power.  The  Intercolonial 
Rly.  serves  the  prov.,  and  both  the 
gion  lying  along  C.P.R.  and  the  G.T.R.  pans  through 
tho  E.  coast.  In  it.  St.  John  is  the  largest  t«.\\ii, 
others  being  Fredericton,  the  cap- 
ital, and  Moncton. 

The  prov.  ia  represented  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa 
by  10  senators  and  1 1  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  con- 
trolling local  affairs  there  is  a  par- 
liament of  one  house,  its  48  mem- 
bers being  elected  for  five  years. 
Responsible  to  this  is  a  mini-try 
under  a  premier,  and  the  depart- 
ments include  those  of  education, 
agriculture,  land,  etc.  The  towns 
and  rural  districts  have  elected 
bodies  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Until  1892,  when  the  legislative 
council  was  abolished,  the  parlia- 
ment consisted  of  two  houses. 


the  N.  are  a  num- 
ber of  low  spurs  of 
the  Appalachians. 
Thedeeplyindent- 
ed  coast,  which  includes  Chignecto 
and  Miramichi  Bays  and  the  estu- 
ary of  the  St.  John,  has  many 
fine  harbours.  Grand  Manan  and 
Campobello  islands,  both  fishing 
centres,  lie  off  the  coast.  The 
longest  river  is  the  St.  John,  others 
being  the  Miramichi,  Restigouche, 
forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary, 
St.  Croix,  and  Petitcodiac.  Grand 
Lake  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes. 

Much  of  New  Brunswick  is 
covered  by  forests,  in  which  moose 
and  caribou  are  found,  and  lumber- 
ing and  the  making  of  wood-pulp 
are  important  industries.  The  soil 
is  fertile  ;  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 


New  Brunswick  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1604.  Settlers  from 
England  and  Scotland  arrived 


New  Brunswick.    Map  ol  the  Canadian  maritime  province  Ijing  between  Quebec 
aad  Nova  Scotia 
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about  1762,  but  the  province 
really  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence, 
when  many  loyalists  from  tho 
U.S.A.  made  their  homes  here.  In 
1784  it  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  made  into  a  distinct 
prov.  It  was  given  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  but  it  was  not  till 
1848  that  this  obtained  any  con- 
trol over  the  executive  council.  In 
1867  New  Brunswick  became  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Between  1871  and 
1875  there  was  an  educational 
difficulty  in  the  province.  The 
Roman  Catholics  objected  to  the 
establishment  of  public  undenomi- 
national schools,  and,  while  the 
system  was  maintained,  certain 
concessions  were  made  to  them 
in  1875.  Its  area  is  27,985  sq.  m. 
Pop.  352,000.  See  Canada. 

New  Brims  wick.  City  of  New 
Jersey,  the  co.  seat  of  Middlesex  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Raritan  river,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  30  m. 
S.W.  of  New  York,  and  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Rly.  and  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  It 
contains  Rutgers  College,  and  has 
manufacturing  interests,  the  chief 
products  being  motor  vehicles, 
cycle  and  motor  tires,  rubber 
boots,  medical  and  surgical  ap- 
pliances, and  cigars.  Settled  in 
1681,  New  Brunswick  was  incor- 
porated in  1736,  and  became  a 
city  in  1784.  Its  present  name 
was  given  to  it  in  1714,  to  celebrate 
the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  was  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Pop.  32,800. 

New  Brunswick,  UNIVERSITY 
OF.  Educational  centre  at  Fre- 
dericton,  N.B.  It  was  founded  in 
1859  to  take  over  King's  College, 
an  establishment  dating  from 
1800.  The  government  of  the 
prov.  controls  its  working.  Strong 
in  applied  science,  especially  en- 
gineering and  forestry,  it  has 
laboratories,  museums,  an  obser- 
vatory, and  a  library. 

Newburg.  Name  of  several 
towns  and  villages  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  largest,  6  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  with  iron  and  steel  industries, 
has  been  incorporated  into  the 
neighbouring  city.  Another  is 
situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  10  m. 
E.  of  Evansville  in  Indiana.  It  is 
in  a  noted  tobacco-growing  dis- 
trict, and  has  industries  connected 
with  coal  and  coke.  Another  New- 
burg  is  13  m.  E.N.E.  of  Grafton  in 
West  Virginia.  Others  are  in 
Maine,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bangor ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Shippensburg ;  in  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Milwaukee  river,  33  m.  S.E.  of 
Ford  du  Lac  ;  and  in  Missouri,  in 
Phelps  co.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  rly. 


Newburgh.  Royal  and  mun. 
burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire, 
Scotland.  It  stands  on  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  11  m.  from  Perth,  with  a 
station  on  the  N.B.  Rly.  There  is 
a  town  hall,  and  the  industries  in- 
clude fishing  and  the  manufacture 
of  floorcloth,  linen,  etc.  There  is 
some  shipping,  for  which  there  is  a 
small  harbour.  The  property  of  the 
abbots  of  Lindores,  Newburgh  was 
made  a  burgh  in  1266.  The  ruins 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Lin- 
dores, founded  in  1178,  outside 
the  town,  can  still  be  seen.  Market 
day,  Thurs.  Pop.  2,000. 

Newburgh.  City  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  Orange  co.  It  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  58  m.  N.  of  New  York  city, 
and  is  served  by  the  Erie  and  West 
Shore  rlys.  and  by  steamers.  The 
chief  products  are  cotton,  woollen 
and  silk  goods,  soap,  tools,  paper, 
furniture,  boilers,  pumps,  and 
shirts.  Shipbuilding  and  a  trade 
in  coal  and  agricultural  produce 
are  carried  on.  Washington's  head- 
quarters, a  stone  structure,  is  now 
a  museum.  The  American  army 
was  disbanded  here  in  1783,  and  a 
victory  tower  commemorates  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Settled  in 
1709,  Newburgh  was  incorporated 
in  1800,  and  became  a  city  in 
1865.  Pop.  30,400. 

Newburgh,  EARL  OF.  Scottish 
title  now  borne  by  the  family  of 
Giustiniani-Bandini.  The  first 
holder  was  the  royalist  Sir  James 
Livingston,  created  viscount  hi 
1647  by  Charles  I,  and  earl  in  1660 
by  Charles  II.  His  son  Charles 
died  without  sons  in  1694,  his 
heiress  being  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte, whose  husband,  a  Radcliffe, 
claimed  the  title  and  estates  of 
earl  of  Derwentwater.  Their  son 
James  became  the  4th  earl  of  New- 
burgh. When  the  5th  earl  died  in 
1814  there  was  no  direct  heir. 
Prince  Giustiniani,  a  Roman  noble, 
had  married  the  heiress,  and  their 
son  ranks  as  the  6th  earl,  although 
he  did  not  claim  the  title.  It  was, 
however,  granted  to  his  daughter 
Maria  after  1857,  when  she  became 
naturalized  as  a  British  subject. 
She  married  Charles,  Marquess 
Bandini.  In  1908  Charles,  duke 
of  Mondragone  (b.  1862),  became 
the  9th  earl.  His  eldest  son's 
courtesy  title  in  Britain  is  Viscount 
Kynnaird. 

Newburn.  Urban  dist.  of 
Northumberland,  England.  It  is  on 
the  Tyne,  6  m.  from  Newcastle, 
with  a  station  on  the  N.E.  Rly. 
The  old  church  of  S.  Michael  was 
restored  in  the  19th  century.  Near 
is  the  Roman  wall,  and  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity ; 
other  industries  are  the  making  of 


machinery,  tools,  and  fireclay,  and  : 
there  are  also  iron  and  steel  works. 
Pop.  17,200. 

In  Aug.,  1640,  there  waa  a  skir- 
mish here.  At  issue  with  Charles  I, 
the  Scots  sent  an  army  of  25,000 
men  into  England.  When  they 
reached  Newburn  they  found  the 
ford  there  guarded  by  a  body  of 
royalists.  On  the  28th,  after  a 
cannonade,  the  latter,  much  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  fled,  and  the 
Scots  crossed  the  Tyne. 

Newbury.  Mun.  bor.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Berkshire,  England. 
It  stands  on  the  Kennet  and  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  17  m. 
from  Reading  and  53  from  London. 
It  is  a  junction  on  the  G.W.  Rly., 
and  the  terminus  of  a  light  rly.  The 
church  of  S.  Nicholas  was  rebuilt 
by  John  Smallwood,  called  Jack  of 
Newbury,  who  led  150  men  to 
Flodden  and  died  in  1519.  The 
Cloth  Hall  is  now  a  museum,  and 
there  are  some  old  almshouses  and 
an  old  grammar  school. 

Newbury  is  the  market  town  for 
a  considerable  area  around.  It 
holds  yearly  an  important  market 
for  sheep,  while  malting,  brew- 
ing, and  milling  are  carried  on. 
There  are  establishments  for  train- 
ing racehorses,  and  six  race  meet- 
ings are  held  here  during  the  year. 
The  town  includes  Speenhamland, 
and  near  are  Shaw  House,  an 
Elizabethan  residence,  and  the 
remains  of  Donnington  Castle.  In 
spite  of  its  name,  Newbury  was  a 
borough  in  the  12th  century.  It 
became  prosperous  owing  to  the 
expanding  trade  in  wool,  but  soon 
after  1600  this  began  to  decline. 
The  corporation  was  reformed 
under  the  Act  of  1835.  Market 
day,  Thurs.  Pop.  12,100. 

Newbury,  BATTLES  OF.  Fought 
during  the  Civil  War,  Sept.  20, 
1643,  and  Oct.  27,  1644. 

The  parliamentary  army  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  about  15,000 
strong,  was  returning  through 
Wiltshire  to  London,  after  the 
relief  of  Gloucester.  To  cut  it  off 
the  king  arrayed  his  army  at  New- 
bury, while  Rupert  and  the  horse- 
men had  skirmishes  at  Aldbourne 
Chase  and  elsewhere.  Essex,  how- 
ever, reached  Enborne,  a  village 
3  m.  from  Newbury,  and  on  the 
downs  between  this  place  and 
Newbury,  with  the  Kennet  to  the 
N.,  the  fight  took  place.  It  began 
with  a  series  of  royalist  attacks, 
but  the  London  train  bands 
would  not  give  ground,  and  else- 
where the  parliamentarians  stood 
firm  against  repeated  assaults, 
making  good  use  of  the  hedges, 
which  were  plentiful.  When  dark- 
ness came  on  the  royalists,  with 
their  ammunition  exhausted,  fell 
back,  and  Essex,  left  in  possession 
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of  the  ei-omnl.  was  iilile  to  con- 
tinue In-  in.ii-rh.  Tin- in. •-!  notable 
death  was  that  of  Lord  K.ilkluml. 

In  Oct..  1(144,  the  royalist  army 
was  operating  around  Oxford,  and 
the  parliamentary  force**  were  sent 
ige  it.  They  found  the  king 
\\itli  almiit  10,000  men  near  Now- 
bury,  with  the  rivers  Kennot  and 
Lambourn  in  front  of  him.  and  on 
his  flank  Donnington  Cattle,  one  of 
his  strongholds.  The  plan  of  the 
IMI  ii  tun  n'arians  was  for  a  t!  ml, 
attack.  One  section,  after  a  long 
circuitous  march,  carricil  out  its 
part  of  the  |>t"i:iaiiimo.  by  captur- 
ing the  village  of  Spccu  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  royalist  pc»it ion, 
but  the  others  did  little,  and  niu'lit 
fell  without  any  decision  having 
been  reached. 

Newburyport.  City  and  port 
of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Essex  co.  It  stands  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river, 
37  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of  Boston,  and 
is  sQrvea  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Rly.  It  has  a  safe  and  spacious 
harbour.  George  Whitefield  is 
buried  in  the  old  South  Church. 
Settled  in  1635,  Newburyport  was 
incorporated  in  1704,  and  became 
a  city  in  1851.  Pop.  15,600. 

New  Caledonia.  French  island 
in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  1,077  m. 
from  Sydney,  is  250  m.  long  and 
35  m.  wide,  with  an  area  of  about 
6,500  sq.  m.  Two  parallel  ranges 
cross  the  island  and  culminate  at 
5,570  ft.  ;  the  numerous  rivers  are 
of  little  use  for  navigation.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
40  ins.,  but  much  of  the  bland  is 
bare  or  poor  savannah.  A  fringing 
reef  encircles  the  island,  the  inner 
lagoon  being  of  great  use  for 
navigation.  There  are  coffee  and 
cotton  plantations,  cattle  runs, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  Nickel  of 
high  quality,  cobalt,  chrome,  coal, 
gold,  and  other  minerals  occur; 
some  ore  is  smelted  at  Noumea. 
Native  Kanakas  are  the  chief 
labourers.  Pop.  50,000. 

Discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in 
1774,  the  island  became  French  in 
1853.  From  1864-95  it  was  a 
penal  settlement,  and  the  remain- 
ing convicts  are  now  kept  in  the 
islet  of  Nou,  opposite  Noumea,  the 
capital.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  Loyalty 
Islands,  Huon  Islands,  Chester- 
field Group,  Walpole  Island,  and 
Mato  Island  are  neighbouring 
dependencies.  Surprise  Island  in 
the  Huon  group  yields  phosphate, 
and  Walpole  Island  guano.  The 
Wallis  archipelago,  N.E.  of  Fiji, 
and  Futuna  and  Alan'  to  the  S.  of 
this  group,  are  more  remote  depen- 
dencies. The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  and  an  elected  council  - 
general.  See  Oceania. 


Newcastle.      Market   town   of 

•  ••  l.niM'i  i'  I,.  Ireland  It  w  24  m. 
from  Limeiii  k.  Pop.  2,400.  Tin-M- 
are a  number  of  other  places  of  thin 
name  in  Ireland,  these  including 
baronies  in  counties  Dublin  and 
\\I.UM\V.  ati'l  villages  in  counties 
Tipperary,  Meath,  and  Galway. 

Newcastle.  Watering-place  of 
I  >'. SMI,  In-hind.  It  stands  on 
Dundrum  Bay,  llm.  8.  W.  of  Down- 
patrick,  and  3U  m.  from  Belfast, 
and  is  served  by  the  G.N  of  Ire- 
land and  Belfast  and  County  I  >ow  n 
\miil  nwirnificent  scenery,  it 
i.s  visited  for  its  bathing  and  golf. 
Then-  are  no  remains  of  the  castle 
built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Pop.  1,800.  See  Ireland. 

Newcastle.  Town  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river 
10:2  m.  by  rly.  N.N.E.  of  Sydney, 
on  the  largest  coalfield  in  Aus- 
tralia. Between  the  town  and 
Catherine  Hill  Bay  the  coal  seams 
are  exposed  in  the  sea  cliffs.  The 
original  settlement  followed  the 
discovery  by  Shortland  of  coal 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  in 
1796.  Pop.  61,000. 

Newcastle.  Town  of  Natal,  S. 
Africa.  It  stands  on  the  Incardu 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakens- 
berg,  197  m.  from  Pietermaritz- 
burg  and  160  from  Durban,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  raiL  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  coal-mining  dis- 
trict, and  stands  at  an  alt.  of  3,750 
ft.  The  buildings  include  town 
hal!  and  public  library.  During  the 
Boer  War  of  1880-81  it  served  as 
the  British  base,  and  here  peace 
was  signed.  In  the  S.  African  War, 
1899-1902,  its  position  on  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal  again  made 
it  important.  The  Boers  occupied 
it  in  their  invasion  of  Natal  in  Oct., 
1899,  and  it  was  not  regained  by 
the  British  until  June,  1900.  Pop. 
3.700  (2,100  whites). 

New  Castle.  City  of  Indiana, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Henry  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Blue  river,  45  m. 
by  rly.  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis, 
and  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  rlys.  It  lies  in  an  agricultural 
district  and  manufactures  iron 
and  steel,  furniture,  motor- vehicles, 
clothing,  and  pianos.  Pop.  14,500. 

New  Castle.  City  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Law- 
rence co.  It  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neshanncck  and 
Shenango  rivers,  49  m.  by  rly. 
X.\V.  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  served 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
other  rlys.  Manufactures  include 
steel  and  iron,  tin-plates,  pottery, 
cement,  chemicals,  hosiery,  mach- 
inery, and  tires.  Newcastle  was 
settled  in  1812,  and  chartered  as 
a  city,  1869.  Pop.  44,900. 


Newcastle,  Duu  or.  British 
title  borne  by  the  family  of  Pelh&m- 
(  I  m  ton.  It  is  Uken  from  New- 
cavtle-under-Lyme.  The  tint  duke 
was  the  soldier,  William  Cavendish, 
who,  in  1665,  was  made  duke  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Hi*  son 
Henry,  the  2nd  duke  (d.  1691), 
left  no  sons,  so  the  title  became 
extinct,  but  in  1694  it  was  revived 
for  Henry's  son-in-law,  John 
Hollos,  earl  of  Clare  (d.  1711). 

He,  too,  left  no  sons,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  a  nephew,  Thomas 
Pelham,  who  was  made  duke  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1715,  and 
duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in 
1756.  He  was  the  associate  of 
the  elder  Pitt.  When  he  died  hi 
1768  his  earlier  dukedom  became 
extinct,  but  the  newer  one  passed 
to  a  nephew,  Henry  Fiennes  Clin- 
ton, 9th  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  title 
dating  from  1572,  whose  descen- 
dants still  hold  it.  Henry,  the  5th 
duke  (1811-64),  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  earl  of  Lincoln,  1832- 
51.  He  was  first  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests.  1841-46;  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  1846; 
secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies, 
1852-54  ;  and  for  the  colonies  only, 
1859-64.  In  1879  Henry  (b.  1864) 
became  the  7th  duke.  The  duke's 
seat  is  Clumber,  Nottinghamshire. 
His  estates  include  part  of  the  city 
of  Nottingham.  His  eldest  son  is 
called  the  earl  of  Lincoln. 

Newcastle,    WILLIAM    CAVBN- 
DISH,    1st   DUKE  OF   (1592-1676). 
royalist.        Son    of    Sir 
Charles  Caven- 
dish   of    Wei- 
beck,  Notting- 
hamshire,    he 
was      made 
earl    of    New- 
castle    by 
James  I,  1628. 
A  friend  of 
Charles   I,    he 
raised     troops 
th^ 

1639, 

and  had  tutorship  of  Prince 
Charles,  1638-41.  In  1642  he 
raised  the  siege  of  York,  besieged 
Leeds,  April,  1643,  and  in  June  de- 
feated the  parliamentarians  at 
Adwalton  Moor.  Marquess  in  1643, 
he  was  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert 
at  York,  and,  after  fighting  at 
Marston  Moor,  left  England  and 
lived  in  poverty  in  the  Netherlands 
until  after  the  Restoration,  1660. 
He  was  recompensed  by  several 
royal  offices  and  the  dukedom, 
1665,  and  died  Dec.  25,  1676.  He 
wrote  plays  and  two  works  on 
horsemanship,  1658  and  1667.  He 
married  in  1645  Margaret  Lucas 
(d.  1673).  See  A  Cavalier  and  His 
Lady  :  Selections  from  the  works 
of  the  1st  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
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N.,  ed.  E.  Jenkins,  1872;  The 
First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, T.  Longueville,  1910. 

Newcastle,  THOMAS  PELHAM- 
HOLLES,  1st  DUKE  OF  (1693-1768). 
English  statesman.  Son  of  Thomas, 
1st  Lord  Pel- 
ham,  he  was 
born  July  21, 
1693,  educated 
a  t  Westmin- 
ster and  Cam- 
bridge,  and 
succeeded  his 
father  in  1712. 
A  supporter  of 

Thomas  Pelham-       George     I's 
Holies,  1st  Duke  of     accession,     h  e 
Newcastle 

After  Hoare 

and  duke  of  Newcastle,  1715.  In 
1724  he  joined  Walpole's  cabinet, 
and  continued  to  hold  office,  save 
during  the  winter  of  1756-57, 
until  superseded  by  the  earl  of 
Bute  in  May,  1762.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham  (q.v.), 
he  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
1754-56.  Under  his  second  premier- 
ship, 1756-62,  Pitt  was  his  war 
minister.  Lord  privy  seal  under 
Rockingham,  1765-66,  he  died  in 
London,  Nov.  17,  1768. 

Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle, 
THE.  Morning  newspaper,  estab- 
lished at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
May  1,  1858.  Under  the  control 
of  Joseph  Cowen  it  became  an 
influential  Liberal  organ  with 
markedly  independent  views.  The 
weekly  issue,  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  in  which  W.  C.  Adams  started 
the  Dicky  Bird  Society,  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Slack,  March 
24,  1764  ;  the  evening  issue  began 
Nov.  2,  1885  ;  and  a  companion 
daily  pictorial  paper  in  1910. 

Newcastle  Emlyn.  Urban 
dist.  of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales.  It 
is  mainly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teifi,  9  m.  from  Cardigan,  with  a 
station  on  the  G.W.  Rly.  Across 
the  river  is  Cardiganshire.  The 
ancient  Dinas  Emlyn,  it  was  a 
Roman  station,  and  was  called 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn  when  a  castle 
was  built  here.  Of  this  only  a  few 
traces  are  left.  Pop.  900. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Mun. 
bor.  and  market  town  of  Stafford- 
shire, England.    It  stands  on  Lyme 
Brook,    16    m. 
from    Stafford, 
and  is  served  by 
the  N.  Stafford- 
shire Rly.       The 
buildings  include 
the     modern 
town    hall     and 
,the     church     of 
Newcastle-under-  '  S.  Giles,  rebuilt, 
Lyme  arms         save    only    the 

tower,  in  the  19th  century.  The 
high  school  was  founded  in  1662 ;  on 
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the  same  foundation  are  two  other 
schools.  In  the  vicinity  are  large 
collieries  and  potteries,  while  other 
industries  include  the  making  of 
clothes  and  paper,  brewing  and 
malting.  There  are  chemical  and 
fustian  works.  In  the  12th  century 
a  castle  was  built  here,  and  as  it 
was  near  the  forest  of  Lyme  the 
name  arose.  It  soon  became  a 
place  of  importance,  and  in  1590 
was  made  a  chartered  town.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  hats.  From  1353  to  1885  it  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Mar- 
ket days,  Mon.  and  Sat.  Pop. 
20,200. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  River 
port,  city,  and  co.  of  a  city 
in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. It  is  the 


Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  arms 


centre  of  a 
coal-mining,  ship- 
building, indus- 
trial, and  agri- 
cultural area, 
and  stands  8  m. 
from  the  sea,  on 
the  N.  bank  of 
the  Tyne.  Geo- 


graphically it  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  much  Northumbrian  agricul- 
ture. To  facilitate  shipping,  etc., 
the  Tyne  Commission  undertook 
from  1861  onwards  its  great  work 
of  deepening  and  improving  the 
river.  Newcastle's  main  expansion 
has  been  to  the  E.  and  W.,  owing 
partly  to  the  transport  facilities  of 
the  river.  Its  industries,  apart 
from  coal  and  shipbuilding,  include 
engineering  works,  electrical 
works,  and  power  distribution, 
chemical  industries,  grindstones, 
and  the  manufacture  of  lead  and 
of  copper  alloys.  There  are  markets 
for  corn,  hay  and  straw,  cows,  fish, 
vegetables,  etc. 

Six  bridges  cross  the  river,  viz. 
High  Level,  1846^9 ;  Swing,  1876 ; 
Redheugh ;  Scotswood  suspension ; 
Scotswood  (railway) ;  and  King 
Edward  VII  (railway).  Of  bridges 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Ouseburn, 
Byker  Bridge,  the  railway  bridge, 
and  Armstrong  Bridge  are  con- 
spicuous. Open  spaces  and  parks 


Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire.     Ironmarket.  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
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are  extensive,  e.g.  Town  Moor, 
(927  acres),  Nuns  Moor,  Castle 
Leazes,  Leazes  Park,  in  the  N.  ; 
Jesmond  Dene,  Armstrong  Park, 
Heaton  Park,  hi  the  E.  and  N.E.  ; 
Elswick  Park  in  the  W. 

S.  Nicholas'  Church,  a  cathedral 
since  1882,  is  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church  of  1091,  which  was 
rebuilt  1172-78,  but  burnt  down 
1216 ;  the  rebuilding  was  com- 
pleted 1350,  and  the  lantern  tower 
added  about  1450.  S.  Andrew's 
and  S.  John's  contain  parts  dating 
from  the  12th  century.  Other  con- 
spicuous churches  are :  All  Saints, 
S.  George's,  S.  Matthew's,  and 
S.  Mary's  R.C.  Cathedral.  The 
Great  Tower,  or  keep,  of  the 
Castle,  and  the  Black  Gate,  1247, 
and  its  museums,  are  held  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  university  of  Durham  has 
faculties  represented  by  the  College 
of  Medicine,  and  by  Armstrong 
College.  Schools  include  Ruther- 
ford College,  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Central  High  School,  New- 
castle High  School,  Allan's  En- 
dowed Schools,  S.  Cuthbert's  R.C. 
Grammar  School,  etc.  Music  is 
fostered  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Choral  Union  and  nu- 
merous other  societies.  Musical 
tournaments  are  now  held  annu- 
ally. The  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  N.E.  Coast  Insti- 
tute of  Engineers  and  Ship- 
builders, the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, the  Classical  Association, 
the  Historical  Association,  etc., 
watch  over  other  interests.  The 
public  libraries  contain  nearly 
200,000  books,  MSS.,  etc.;  the  Art 
Gallery  (1904)  has  loan  exhibitions  ; 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Soc.  (1793)  has  its  library,  lecture 
hall,  etc.,  near  the  Central  station. 
Its  History,  by  Spence  Watson, 
1897,  illuminates  local  life.  The 
Royal  Infirmary,  1906,  replaces 
the  old  infirmary,  1752.  Trinity 
House  (hall,  chapel,  almshouses) 
is  in  Trinity  Chase,  off  the  Quay- 
side. Under  the  British  League 
of  Help  scheme,  Newcastle 
"  adopted  "  Arras  in  1920. 
mm^m^gmmas  Four  members 
are  returned  to 
Parliament.  The 
chief  magistrate 
is  styled,  since 
1906,  lord  mayor. 
The  mayoralty 
dates  back  at  all 
events  to  1252; 
the  shrievalty  to 
1400.  The  old 
government  o  f 
Newcastle  was 
dissolved  in  1835. 
There  are  19 
aldermen  and 
57  councillors. 
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Newcastle  became  a  point  on  the 
Roman  Wall  when  Hadrian,  A.U. 
120,  built  his  bridge  (Pons  Aelii) 
ami  ramp  The  town  however 
had  no  importance  until  William 
I'B  sons  established  the  fort  kn<>\\  n. 
from  1080,  as  the  New  Castle. 
Tin-  Soots  held  it  during  Stephen's 
but  Henry  II  recovered  it, 
built  a  cast  Ir,  the  keep  of  which 
st  ill  remains,  and  granted  a  charter. 
Kiiifj  John  confirmed  the  charter 
in  1201  and  added  the  right  to 
have  a  merchant  guild,  121  (i. 
Strong  new  walls  and  towers,  parts 
of  which  still  remain,  were  built  in 
Edward  I's  reign, 

In  1320  Newcastle  became  the 
northern  staple  port  for  wool.  By 
1342  the  newer  trade  and  craft 
guilds  had  won  a  share  in  the 
town's  government ;  fifty  years 
later  the  Fraternity  of  Trinity 
House  was  established,  which 
lighted  and  buoyed  the  Tyne,  and 
exacted  shipping  dues.  By  the 
charter  of  1400,  Newcastle  became 
a  county  in  itself,  and  Elizabeth's 
great  charter  of  1600  confirmed 
the  old  privileges  and  added  new 
ones.  Meanwhile  the  coal  trade, 
both  home  and  foreign,  had  greatly 
expanded.  In  the  Civil  War, 
Newcastle  favoured  the 
royalists,  and  in  1644  was 
besieged  and  captured  by 
the  Scots.  The  shipbuild- 
ing trade  added  to  New 
castle's  prosperity ;  as  also, 
from  the  17th  to  the  late 
19th  century,  did  glass- 
making.  Pop.  274,955.  See 

Tyne.  Basil  Anderton 

Bibliography.  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  J.  Brand,  1789: 
History  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead,  3  vols.,  R. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Northumberland.     Plan  ol  the  central  district!  ol  the  city 
and  part  of  Gateshead 


Welford,  1885-87;  Newcastle  Town : 
its  Rise  and  Progress,  R.  J.  Charle- 
ton,  1885;  Comprehensive  Guide  to 
Northumberland,  W.  W.  Tornlin- 
son,  1909  ;  Handbook  to  the  Roman 
Wall,  J.  C.  Bruce,  6th  ed.  1909. 

Newchurch.  Village  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, Wales.  It  is  7  m. 
from  Usk.  and  consists  of  E.  and  W. 


Newchurch.  Near  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  British  camp  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle. 

Newchwang  OB  YFNGKOU. 
Treaty  port  in  Fengtien  (Sheng- 
king)  prov.,  China.  It  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1858.  Though 
formerly  on  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung, 
_____  Newchwang  is  now  situated 
on  the  Liaoho,  14  in.  up- 
stream. It  is  connected 
with  the S.  Manchuria  HI y. . 
linking  Mukden  and  Dairen, 
and  with  the  Peking-Muk- 
den Rly.  Newchwang  is  ice- 
bound for  three  months  in 
the  year.  Its  commercial 
position  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  opening  of 
Antung  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Dairen.  There  is  a 
large  volume  of  traffic  by 
junks  on  the  Liaoho.  Pop. 
70,000 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     1.  Urey  Street,  a  busy  thoroughfare,  looking  towards  the  memorial  column  to  the  2nd  Earl  Grey. 
2.  Black  Gate,  the  13th  century  entrance  to  the  castle.     3.    West  front  ot  the  cathedral  of  S.  Nicholas.     4.  Keep  of  the 

castle  built  by  Henry  II,  1172-77 
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New  College.  College  of  Ox- 
ford University.  It  was  founded  in 
1379  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
as  the  college  of 
S.  Mary  of  Win- 
chester, but  soon 
became  known 
as  New  College. 
It  was  intended 
for  boys  from 
Winchester  Col- 
lege, and  this 
connexion  has 
been  m  a  i  n- 
tained,  scholarships  being  still 
reserved  for  scholars  from  Win- 
chester. Five  of  its  fellowships  are 
held  by  professors  known  as  Wyke- 
ham professors.  Its  head  is  the 
warden.  The  college,  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  in  the  university, 
has  a  beautiful  garden,  bounded 
by  the  city  wall.  There  are  a  large 
hall,  cloisters,  and  a  tower.  The 
fine  chapel  contains  the  pastoral 
staff  of  the  founder,  and  stained 


New  College,  Oxford.     Front  quadrangle,  showing,  left, 
the  ball  and  muniment  tower 

glass  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  New 
buildings  face  Holywell  Street.  The 
college  maintains  a  choir  school. 

New  College,  Hampstead,  a  theo- 
logical training  centre  for  Congre- 
gational ministers,  is  affiliated  to 
London  University. 

Newcomb,  SIMON  (1835-1909). 
American  astronomer.  Born  March 
12,  1835j  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  went 

,    to  the  U.S.A., 

1853,  and  in 
1857  took  part 
in  calculating 
the  tables  of 
the  American 
nautical  al- 
manac. Made 
in  1861  profes- 
sor of  mathe- 
matics in  the 
navy,  he  was 
secretary  of  the 

transit  of  Venua  commission  1871- 
74,  director  of  the  nautical  almanac, 
1877-97,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1884-9-4.  His  revision  of  the  lunar 
and  planetary  tables  resulted  in  the 


Simon  Newcomb. 
American 
astronomer 


revision  and  simplification  of  the 
nautical  almanacs  of  the  world.  He 
made  many  observations  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune  through  the  26-in. 
equatorial  telescope  of  the  U.S. 
naval  observatory.  He  published  a 
number  of  memoirs  on  the  motions 
of  the  moon,  the  planets,  asteroids, 
etc.,  and  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  etc.  He  died  July  11, 1909. 
See  his  autobiography,  Reminis- 
cences of  an  Astronomer,  1903. 

Newcomen,  THOMAS  (1663- 
1729).  English  engineer.  He  was 
born  and  lived  at  Dartmouth,  and 
with  the  financial  help  of  John 
Colley  or  Cawley,  about  1710,  he 
built  a  steam  engine  (the  first 
beam  engine)  to  pump  water  at 
Dudley,  Warwickshire. 

Newcomes,  THE.  Novel  by  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  published  in  1855, 
with  the  full  title  The  Newcomes  : 
Memoirs  of  a  Most  Respectable 

Family,  edited  by 

Arthur  Penden- 
nis,  Esq.      It  was 
,   issued     first    in 
i    monthly    parts, 
I    illustrated   by 
!    Richard  Doyle.    A 
study    of    middle- 
class  social  life  in 
the    first    half    of 
the    19th  century, 
it  includes  a  num- 
ber    of     autobio- 
graphical touches, 
and    contains,    in 
Colonel  Newcome, 
one  of  the  best  re- 
membered of  Thac- 
keray's characters. 
New  Corinth.   Town  of  Greece. 
It  was  founded  in  1858,  3  m.  from 
the   site    of    ancient    Corinth,    de- 
stroyed that  year  by  earthquake, 
and     has     progressed     since     the 
Corinth  Ship  Canal  was  cut  through 
the  isthmus  in  1893.   It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  exports  currants,  etc. 
Pop.  5  000.    See  Corinth. 

New  Cross.  Dist.  ot  S.E. 
London.  In  the  bor.  of  Deptford, 
it  has  stations  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C. 
and  S.E.  &  C.  Rlys.,  and  is  a 
populous  area  between  Peckham  on 
the  W.  and  Greenwich  on  the  E. 
New  Cross  Road  connects  the 
Old  Kent  Road  with  Queen's 
Road,  Peckham,  and  Deptford 
Broadway.  Near  to  the  junction 
of  New  Cross  Road  and  Lewisham 
High  Road  is  New  Cross  College, 
known,  1891  to  1905,  as  the  Gold- 
smiths' Institute. 

New  Cut.  London  thorough- 
fare. It  connects  Lambeth  Lower 
Marsh  and  Waterloo  Road  with 
Great  Charlotte  Street  and  Black- 
friars  Road,  S.E.  Notable  for  its 
brokers'  shops,  street  stalls,  and 


Sunday  trading,  it  shared  with 
Lambeth  Marsh  a  somewhat  un- 
enviable reputation,  dating  from 
the  days  of  Philip  Massinger.  At 
the  Waterloo  Road  corner  is  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hall,  formerly  the 
Royal  Coburg  Theatre.  See  Vic- 
toria Hall. 

Newdigate,  SIR  ROGER  (1719- 
1806).   English  antiquary.    Born  at 
Arbury.     Warwickshire,    May    30, 
1719,  and  edu- 
cated at  West- 
minster School 
and  University 
College.   Ox- 
ford,    he     suc- 
ceeded    his 
brother  as  5th 
baronet,    1734. 
He  was  M.  P.  for 
Sir  R.  Newdigate,       Middlesex, 
English  antiquary       1741-47,     and 

After  Romney  fQr  Qxfo'rd  Uni- 

vcrsity,  1750-80.  Sketching  in  early 
youth  old  French  and  Italian  ar- 
chitecture, he  afterwards  travelled 
in  quest  of  marbles  and  other  anti- 
quities. He  presented  some  to  his 
college  and  the  Radcliffe  library, 
besides  contributing  £2,000  for 
transferring  to  Oxford  the  Arundel 
marbles,  now  in  the  University  gal- 
leries there.  He  died  Nov.  23/1806. 

Newdigate  Prize.  Award  for 
the  best  poem  on  a  given  subject 
awarded  each  year  to  an  under- 
graduate of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. It  was  founded  in  1806  by  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  and  is  worth  £21 
a  year.  Dean  Stanley,  John  Ruskin, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
and  Oscar  Wilde  are  among  those 
who  won  it  in  their  day. 

Newel  (old  P"r.  novel,  kernel). 
In  architecture,  term  originally  de- 
noting the  central  post  or  pillar  of  a 
spiral  staircase.  It  is  now  extended 
to  the  angle  posts  in  a  straight 
staircase.  The  newel  is  a  feature 
of  the  massive  Jacobean  staircase, 
in  which  it  is  crowned  by  a  hand- 
somely carved  finial  or  by  a  statue. 

New  England.  Name  given  to 
certain  N.E.  states  in  the  U.S.A., 
formerly  belonging  to  Britain.  They 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, descended  from  Scottish 
Presbyterians  and  English  Puri- 
tans, are  familiarly  styled  Yankees. 
The  coast  was  explored  in  1583  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  in 
1614  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  to 
whom  the  name  New  England  is 
due.  The  Plymouth  Colony  was 
established  in  1620  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1643  a  confederacy 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England  was  formed  by  the 
federation  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
Plymouth  colonies,  annual  and 
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1-iici  tin  iininl  sessions  being  In  Id. 
Its  area  is  02,000  «q.  m.  Pop. 
7,400.000.  See  Pilgrim  Fathers 
ami  tin-  .-in !•!•--  "ii  (lie  separate 
states ;  consult  also  The  Mai. 
N.  «  Kniitand,  S.  A.  Drake,  Ivni. 
New  England  Range  <>n  \i.\\ 

KM. I    \M>     I'l    VI  I   U  Mountainous 

area  of  Austiali.i,  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  the  N.  K.  *<•< -\  !•  .n  of  the 
plateau  which  crosses  New  South 
Wales  roughly  parallel  to  the  coast. 
The  E.  face  is  a  steep  scarp  separ- 
ated from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a 
coastal  plain ;  on  this  side  the. 
Clarence.  Richmond,  and  Tweed 
rivers  flow  between  outlying  parts 
of  the  plateau,  such  as  the  Rich- 
mond Range.  To  the  W.  the 
plateau  drops  in  gentler  slopes,  and 
is  drained  by  the  Gwydir  and 
Macintyre  to  the  Darling.  Ben 
Lomond  and  other  peaks  attain  a 
height  of  about  5,000  ft  The 
Sydney-Brisbane  rly.  crosses  the 
plateau  close  to  the  highest  peaks. 
Newent.  Market  town  and 
parish  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is  10 
m.  from  Gloucester,  with  a  station 
on  the  G.  W.  Rly.  It  has  some  small 
manufactures.  The  church,  an  old 
foundation  dedicated  to  S.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  has  been  largely  rebuilt, 
but  contains  some  old  monuments. 
There  are  mineral  springs  here. 
Market  day,  Tues.  Pop.  2,800. 


New   Forest.      Woodland  dis- 

tru-i  of  ll.iin|, -hire.  It  lien  in  tin- 
S.W.  of  tin- . -utility  hi-twi-i-n  South- 
ampton Water  and  the  Avon,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  144  MJ.  m.  or 
93,000  acres.  It  is  about  16  m. 
across  ami  11  in.  from  N.  to  8.  The 
diii-f  plan-,  thi-i'-in  are  Lyndliurnt, 
I!roi-Uriihur.,t.  Kingwood,  and  Min- 
stoad.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
Bcaulicu  Abbey,  Rufus  Stone,  and 
ot!n-r  subjects  of  interest,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Beauliou  river  and 
other  streams.  The  chief  trees  are 
the  oak  and  beech.  There  are  some 
dri-r  in  the  forest,  which  has  also  a 

r u liar    breed    of    ponies.       The 
&  S.W.  Rly.  has  a  line  running 
through  the  forest  with  stations  at 
Lyndhurst    Road,    Brockcnhurst, 
and  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  land,  about  63,000 
acres,  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
and  to  look  after  it  there  are  a  sur- 
veyor, verderers,  and  other  officials, 
while  forest  courts  are  still  held. 
The  creation  of  the  forest  is  usually 
ascribed  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  merely 
reserved  for  himself  an  area  already 
forest.  See  Hampshire ;  consult  also 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Hamp- 
shire, D.  H.  M.  Read,  1908  ;  The 
New  Forest,  E.  Godfrey,  1912; 
The  New  Forest,  W.  F.  Rawnsley, 
1915. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  AND   ITS   INDUSTRIES 

Lord  Morris,  formerly  Prime   Minister  ot  Newfoundland 

Related    articles    include    those   on   Cattada ;    Labrador ;    North 

America.    See  Grand  Falls;  St.  John's ;  Cod;  Paper;  Seal;  also 

Daily  Mail ;  Northcliffe,  Viscount 
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Newfoundland  is  a  dominion  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  consists 
of  Newfoundland  proper,  a  large 
island  in  the  N. 
Atlantic,  off  the 
continent  of  N. 
America,  and  a 
portion  of  the 
mainland  in 
Labrador.  The 
most  N.  point  of 
the  island  is  at 
the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  about  seven  miles  wide,  which 
divide  Newfoundland  from  Canada. 
It  is  42,754  sq.  m.  in  area,  its  maxi- 
mum length  and  breadth  are  both 
about  320  m.,  and  it  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape  It  is  larger 
than  Ireland,  and  is  the  tenth 
largest  island  in  the  world.  From 
its  most  E.  point  to  the  most  W. 
point  of  Ireland  the  distance  is 
1,040  m.  At  Heart's  Content  the 
Great  Eastern  landed  the  Atlantic 
cable  in  1867,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  same  point  the  first 
successful  air  Sight  started  across 
the  Atlantic  in  June,  1919.  The 
pop.  is  about  270,000. 
The  coaet-line  of  Newfoundland 


is  much  indented,  giving  it  a  total 
length  of  something  over  2,000  m., 
not  including  the  very  small  bays. 
Conception  Bay,  Trinity  Bay, 
Bonavista  Bay,  and  Notre  Dame 
Bay  are  extensive  arms  of  the  sea 
on  the  E.  and  N.  coasts ;  Fortune 
and  Placentia  Bays  on  the  S. 
contain  between  them  the  Burin 
'Peninsula.  Bay  of  Islands  and  Bay 
St.  George  are  on  the  fairly  unbroken 
W  coast,  White  Bay  on  the  N.E. 
coast,  and  St.  Mary's  Bay  on  the  S. 
coast.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  15  m.  off  the  S.  coast,  are 
held  by  the  French,  ceded  to  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713 
with  the  provision  that  they  are 
not  to  be  fortified. 

The  hills  are  mainly  near  the 
coast  The  Long  Range  runs  for 
about  200  m.  along  the  W.  sea- 
board. Between  these  and  the  coast 
on  the  S.W.  is  the  Anguille  Range, 
but  no  peak  is  more  than  2,000  ft 
high.  The  range  of  hills  that  runs 
along  by  Bonne  Bay  reaches  3,000  ft 
St  John's  is  the  largest  town  Port 
aux  Basques  is  the  W.  terminus  of 
the  rly.  which  runs  across  the 
country.  Other  principal  towns  are 


Harbour  Grace.  Carbonear,  Twil- 
lingato,  Bonavista,  Grand  Bank, 
Placentia,  and  Burin,  while  around 
the  coast,  especially  on  the  E.  and 
8.,  are  many  fishing  village*. 

The  town  of  Grand  Falls  owes  its 
origin  and  prosperity  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  established  by 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Co.,  of  which  Viscount  North- 
cliffe and  his  brother.  Viscount 
rrnere,  were  the  pioneers. 
Placentia  was  the  capital  of  the 
island  under  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Botwood,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Exploits  River,  is  the  sum- 
mer port  of  the  Anglo- Newfound- 
land Development  Co.,  for  shipping 
their  pulp  and  paper. 

Newfoundland  has  a  remarkable 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  it  is 
said  that  over  one-third  of  its 
surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  longest  rivers  are  the 
Exploits,  number,  and  Gander. 
The  Exploits  rises  among  the  hills 
of  the  S.W.,  and,  after  flowing 
through  wooded  country  for 
about  200  m.,  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Exploits,  an  opening  of  Notre 
Dame  Bay.  On  it  stands  Grand 
Falls.  Thwart  Island  is  the  largest 
of  many  in  its  channel  The  Hum- 
ber  passes  through  Deer  Lake  into 
Bay  of  Islands.  The  Gander  drains 
Gander  Lake  on  its  way  to  Hamilton 
Sound,  and  all  around  the  island 
less  extensive  streams  run  down  to 
the  sea.  The  largest  of  several  lakes 
is  Grand  Lake,  50  m.  long,  and 
containing  an  island  22  m.  in  length. 

The  Gulf  Stream  has  a  modifying 
influence  on  the  climate,  helping  to 
make  conditions  far  more  temper- 
ate than  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
In  parts  of  the  country  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  drops  below  zero. 
In  the  interior — as,  for  instance,  at 
Grand  Falls — fogs  arc  unknown. 
Value  of  Fisheries 

Newfoundland  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  fishing  country,  although  of 
recent  years  it  has  become  con- 
siderably engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  export  of  pulp,  paper,  and 
iron  ore,  being  the  second  largest 
producer  of  iron  ore  in  the  empire, 
Great  Britain  ranking  first  There 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  codfish 
and  herring  in  Newfoundland 
waters,  and  great  potential  value 
in  its  fisheries.  In  1919-20  the 
export  of  dry  cod  amounted  to 
1,788,015  quintals  of  112  lb.,  with 
an  approximate  value  of  £4,500,000. 
Among  the  other  fish  taken  are  the 
lobster,  hake,  turbot,  haddock,  sal- 
mon, trout,  halibut,  and  eel  The 
fishery  is  prosecuted  around  the 
coasts  of  the  island,  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  Banks — 
submarine  areas  200  m.  from  the 
Newfoundland  coast — from  April 
to  Jan.,  and  on  the  S.  coast  of 
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Newfoundland. 


Ma?  of  the  island  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497,  now  a  self-governing  British  dominion, 
the  Labrador  coast,  its  dependency  on  the  mainland 


Inset, 


Newfoundland  all  the  year  round. 
The  fishing  grounds  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
constitute  the  most  productive 
waters  for  fish  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  supply  is  more 
or  less  constant.  When  modern 
methods  are  applied  to  the  prose- 
cution and  development  of  these 
fisheries,  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  food  production  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  cod  the  fishing  of 
lobsters  and  herrings  is  also  largely 
prosecuted,  and  the  seal  fishery — 
which  takes  place  annually  on  the 
ice  floes — is  also  valuable.  X 

Over  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  Newfoundland  are  indications  of 
vast  mineral  wealth.  Copper, 


silver,  nickel,  gold,  iron,  asbestos, 
mica,  and  other  minerals  of  com- 
mercial value  exist.  Copper  mines 
around  the  N.  bays  have  been 
worked  for  many  years,  and  have 
paid  good  dividends  to  the  owners 
of  the  mines.  The  copper  mine  at 
Tilt  Cove  was  worked  for  nearly  50 
years,  and  had  an  output  of  nearly 
60,000  tons  a  year,  yielding  a  profit 
of  22  p.c.  annually.  The  iron  mines 
on  Conception  Bay  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  extensive.  Including  sub- 
marine areas  recently  developed, 
there  is  at  present  in  sight  some- 
thing like  5,000,000,000  tons.  Coal 
is  also  being  developed,  and  rich 
seams  were  reported  on  as  long 
ago  as  the  days  of  the  navigator 
Cook  (1728-79). 


The  Anglo-Newfoundland  De- 
velopment Co.  opened  in  1910  pulp 
and  paper  mills  at  Grand  Falls, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  steel  and  concrete 
buildings  cover  eight  acres.  They 
are  fitted  with  the  finest  ma- 
chinery, and  produce  180  tons  of 
paper  and  240  tons  of  pulp  a  day. 
The  forest  areas  from  which  the 
pulp  is  cut  cover  over  3,000  sq.  m., 
and  the  enterprise  represents  an 
investment  of  £2,600,000.  At 
Bishop's  Falls,  10  m.  distant,  the 
Albert  Reed  Co.,  of  London,  built 
mills  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  an  early 
stage  of  development,  but  much  of 
the  soil  is  extraordinarily  fertile,  and 
a  rich  future  awaits  Newfoundland 
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M  a  sli  ^  and  vegetable- 

yrow  in-  i-i'iintry. 

Newfoundland    possesses   a   full 
me.i-uiv     i  if     responsible     go\.in 
mi-lit.  a>  complete  as  that  i-lljuyed 

uaila,  Australia,  ai 
Afii'M.  Tin-  governor  is  api 
by  tin-  I'.ritisli  <'IO\MI  with  the  ap- 
|PMP\  ,il  (if  tin'  local  mtniMi  v.  The 
Icui-l at  im-  ••..iiMstd  of  two  hoUS68 — 
tin-  legislative  council,  appointed 
fur  life,  ami  a  house  of  assembly. 
«-li-rti-«l  b\  pupnlar  vnte  for  four 
years.  Manh»od  suffrage  and 
secret  ballot  are  in  force.  New  - 
fiiiinillaml  is  the  only  dominion  hav- 

D  ,val  M-rvice  as  a  branch  of 
tin-  imperial  naval  establishment. 

The  school  system  in  Newfound- 
land is  entirely  <lenominational. 
New  toiindland'sprohibitionlaw  ex- 
pired in  L92G  after  eight  yean  exta*- 
cnce.  Under  it  no  wines,  spirits,  or 
beer  of  anv  kin'l  ''ould  \tc  manufac- 
tiin-tl  or  imported.  In  1919-20  the 
imports  amounted  to  £8,300,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £7,100,000. 
The  chief  items  in  the  latter 
category  were  dried  cod,  paper 
and  pulp,  and  herrings. 

HISTORY.  Newfoundland  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  on  June 
24,  1497,  an  achievement  for  which 
King  Henry  VII  rewarded  him 
with  the  munificent  sum  of  £10. 
In  1498  Cabot  made  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Newfoundland.  In 
1500  the  Portuguese,  under  Caspar 
de  Cortereal,  discovered  and  named 
Conception  Bay  and  Portugal 
Cove.  From  1521  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  French,  Basque,  and  Eng- 
lish fishermen  prosecuted  the  cod- 
fishery.  In  1527  the  first  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  in  Newfoundland 
was  made  by  Robert  Thorne,  of 
Bristol.  In  1578  the  number  of 
ships  prosecuting  the  fishery  in 
!  Newfoundland  had  reached  400,  of 
which  only  50  were  English. 

On  Aug.  5,  1583,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  formally  annexed  New- 
foundland to  England.  The  next 
attempt  at  colonisation  on  a  large 
scale  was  by  one  Guy,  a  merchant 
of  Bristol.  A  patent  was  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Sir 
Laurence  Tansfield,  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
incorporating  them  under  the 
name  of  treasurers  and  company 
of  adventurers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  for  the  colony 
and  plantation  of  Newfoundland. 
This  colonisation  by  Guy  was  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Neu  - 
foundland.  and  the  first  settlement 
by  the  English  in  any  part  of  what 
is  now  the  British  empire. 

In  1615  Captain  Whitbourne,  of 
Devon,  was  sent  to  Newfoundland 
by  the  high  court  of  admiralty  to 
correct  abuses  which  had  sprung 


up  in  connexion  with  the  fisheries. 

On   his  return   he  wrote  the  first 

of  \.-\\f.. mull. mil     In  1623 

CaUeit.     afterward* 

!.••!•!  I',  iltmi'.ie.  obtained  a  patent 

from  .lames  I  of  the  whole  of  the 

pcniiiMila  of  Avalon,  and  settled  at 

Ferry  land.  n< MI  c.ipe  Race. 

In  I <'._'''.  as  many  as  150  vessels 
came  from  Devon  to  prosecute  the 
li.-heries  in  Newfoundland.  In 
1630  a  regular  code  of  laws  was 
issued  by  Charles  I  to  govern  the 
Newfoundland  liMu-rii-n,  and  five 
years  later  the  French  received 
permission  to  dry  fish  along  the 
coasts.  In  1650  there  were  only 
2,000  inhabitants  in  the  fifteen 
harbours  then  settled.  In  1654 
further  colonists  arrived  from 
England,  under  Sir  David  Kirke, 
and  in  1660  the  town  of  Placentia 
was  founded  by  the  French.  By  a 
regulation  of  1663,  masters  of 
vessels  were  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing any  settlers  to  Newfoundland. 
Merchants  doing  business  there 
petitioned  the  king  against  sending 
out  a  governor,  and  rules  were 
issued  under  a  fine  of  £100  to  bring 
back  every  fisherman  brought  out. 

In  1697,  under  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  the  French  were  left  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  settle- 
ment on  the  S.W.  coast.  In  1713, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  whole 
island  was  ceded  by  France  to 
England,  but  certain  fishing  rights 
were  retained,  out  of  which  in- 
numerable annual  disputes  have 
arisen.  After  many  futile  efforts, 
the  question  was  finally  settled 
with  France  hi  1904.  France  re- 
linquished practically  all  rights  in 
Newfoundland,  receiving  compen- 
sation in  another  part  of  the  world, 
and  a  monetary  payment  for 
fishermen  affected. 

Jurisdiction  over  Labrador 

In  1792  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  was  established  in  New- 
foundland, and  in  1809  jurisdiction 
over  Labrador  was  transferred  from 
Canada  to  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. In  1811  permission  was 
first  granted  to  erect  permanent 
houses,  and  in  1813  the  first  grants 
of  land  were  made  by  Governor 
Duckworth.  In  1818  a  fishery 
treaty  was  made  with  the  U.S.A., 
under  which  many  disputes  arose. 
They  were,  however,  finally  settled 
by  arbitration  atTheHague.in  1910, 
Newfoundland  practically  winning 
every  point  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  international  court  of 
arbitration.  In  1832  representa- 
tive government  was  granted,  but 
not  until  1855  was  the  full  grant  of 
responsible  government  inaugur- 
ated. 1865  saw  the  first  geological 
survey  of  the  island.  In  1869  took 
place  an  election,  by  which  the 
party  favouring  confederation  with 


Canada  was  defeated  by  a  very 

large  majority  at  the  poll*. 

then  one  other  -<-nou«  attempt  at 

union  has  aUo  failed.  In  1*71  tin- 
garrison  of  British  troops  was 
withdrawn  from  Newfoundland. 
In  1NW)  took  place  the  turning  of 
the  sod  for  the  first  railway  from 
K.  to  \V.,  which,  by  the  ;wldition  of 
various  branches,  now  extends  over 
1,000  m.  At  the  \V.  terminus  of  tin- 
route  is  Port  aux  Basques,  60  m. 
from  Sydney,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island:  fast  steamers  connect  tin- 
Newfoundland  rly.  with  that  port. 
Services  in  the  Oreat  War 

Newfoundland  provided  a  very 
creditable  percentage  of  fi^htini; 
men  for  its  population.  ll.X':.' 
joined  the  various  services,  and,  in 
addition,  3,»HM)  Newfoundlanders 
enlisted  in  the  Canadian  and  other 
forces.  A  distinct  unit  known  as 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment 
was  formed,  and  this  received  it* 
baptism  of  fire  in  Gallipoli,  Sept.. 
1915.  After  the  evacuation  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  and  accompanied 
the  29th  division  to  France,  joining 
the  8th  Army  Corps.  It  fought  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme,  1916,  es- 
pecially distinguishing  itself  in  the 
first  attack  on  Beaumont- Hamel ; 
in  1917  at  Monchy-le-Preux,  Pas- 
schendaele,  Ypres,  and  Cambrai ; 
and  in  April,  1918,  at  Neuve- 
Eglise.  where  it  materially  helped 
in  defeating  the  German  offensive. 
In  Sept.  the  Newfoundlanders  were 
transferred  to  the  9th  division,  and 
fought  around  Ypres,  at  Polygon 
Wood,  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
final  Allied  advance,  Oct.-Nov., 
they  captured  over  500  prisoners 
and  100  machine  guns. 

The  Forestry  Corps,  numbering 
about  1,000  men,  did  useful  work 
in  Scotland.  The  Dominion  also 
provided  nearly  3,000  seamen  to 
the  Newfoundland  R.N.R.,  who 
served  in  warships  and  armed 
auxiliaries.  A  war  memorial  is  to 
be  erected  in  France  to  the  memory 
of  Newfoundland's  dead;  it  repre- 
sents a  caribou — the  badge  of  the 
regiment — on  a  great  block  of  gran- 
ite, the  work  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Basil  Gotto.  Five  repro- 
ductions will  be  made  and  placed 
at  points  along  the  battle  front. 
Pron.  Newfund-land. 

Bibliography.  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel, 
N.  America,  v.il.  i,  1907-11:  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies  (Newfoundland),  J.  D. 
Rogers,  1911;  Newfoundland  in 
1911,  P.  T.  MacGrath,  1911:  His- 
tories: C.  Pedley,  1803;  D.  W. 
Prowae,  1897. 

Newfoundland  Dog.  Large, 
handsome,  and  intelligent  breed 
of  dog.  First  introduced  to 
Britain  from  Newfoundland  in  the 
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18th  century,  the  breed  has  been 
further  improved,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  its  good  points  by  breed- 
ers is  looked  after  by  the  New- 
foundland Club,  whose  influence 
has  been  mostly  in  favour  of  a  dog 
wholly  black,  save  for  a  patch  of 
white,  perhaps,  on  the  chest  and 
toes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  original  colour  was  white  with 
black  head,  black  saddle  mark,  and 
black  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  club,  the  average  height  at 
shoulders  is  27  his.  for  a  dog,  and 
25  ins.  for  a  bitch ;  but  there  are 
many  existing  examples  that  ex- 
ceed the  average. 

The  Newfoundland's  coat  is  flat 
and  dense,  rather  coarse  and  oily, 
and  falls  back  into  position  when 
disarranged.  The  fore-legs  are 
straight  and  muscular,  and  the 
feet  large  and  well  shaped.  The 
tail,  which  reaches  below  the  hocks, 
is  thick,  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  slightly  curved  at  the  tip. 
Ears  and  eyes  small,  the  latter  of 
dark  brown  colour.  His  disposition 
is  tractable  and  affectionate,  espe- 
cially with  children. 

The  lesser  Newfoundland  or 
Labrador  dog  is  all  black.  From  it 
has  sprung  by  intercrossing  the 
curly-haired  black  retriever  (q.v.). 
See  Dog ;  colour  plate ;  consult 
also  The  Twentieth  Century  Dog, 
H.  E.  Compton,  1904. 

Newfoundland  Regiment.  Unit 
raised  for  service  in  the  Great 
War.  Formed  in  Aug.,  1914,  of 
volunteers  with  - 
out  previous 
military  experi- 
ence, after  a 
period  of  train- 
ing it  went  to 
England,  thence 
to  Gallipoli,  in 
1915,  where  it 
was  attached  to 
the  29th  divi- 
sion, and  later  fought  in  France,  in 


Newfoundland 
Regiment  badge 


Newfoundland  Dog.    Champion  Gipsy, 
a  prize  specimen  of  the  breed 

Feb.,  1918.  King  George  granted 
it  the  title  of  royal,  the  first  such 
grant  made  to  a  regiment  in  the 
Great  War. 

Newgate.  Former  gaol  in  the 
city  of  London.  A  gaol  stood  on 
the  same  site  for  almost  1,000  years, 
and  records  go  back  to  the  time  of 
King  John.  The  prison  was  then  in 
the  gate  house,  i.e.  New  Gate,  as 
was  the  rule  in  medieval  times. 

A  new  prison  was  begun  in  1420, 
burnt  down  in  1666,  rebuilt  upon 
the  same  lines,  and  again  rebuilt 
1778-80,  only  to  be  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the  Gordon 
Riots,  1780.  Reconstructed  in 
1857,  the  gaol  was  taken  over  by 
the  government  from  the  city 
authorities  in  1877  ;  three  years 
later  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  de- 
tention, and  in  1903-4  was  demol- 
ished, its  site  being  now  occupied 


Newgate,  London.  The  old  gaol,  from  the  church  oi 
Sepulchre,  showing  corner  of  Newgate  Street  and  the 
Old  Bailey,  from  a  print  of  1800.  Top,  right ,  New  Gate 
a  17th  century  view  of  the  city  gate  which  once  served 
as  a  prison 


by    the  Central 
Criminal  Court. 

In  1783  the 
public  gallows 
were  removed 
from  Tyburn  to 
the  outside  of 
Newgate,  and 
there  executions 
took  place  until 
1868,  when  an 
Act  was  passed 
ordering  all  hang- 
ings to  be  carried 


out  within  the  walls  of  prisons. 
The  last  man  to  be  hanged  in  front 
of  Newgate  was  the  Fenian,  Michael 
Barrett,  May  26,  1868,  and  the  last 
criminals  executed  within  its  walls 
were  Millsom  and  Fowler,  1896. 
Vast  crowds  used  to  assemble  to  see 
the  executions,  large  sums  being 
paid  for  seats  to  view,  while  danc- 
ing and  drinking  orgies  were  com- 
mon. See  Central  Criminal  Court ; 
Old  Bailey ;  consult  also  Chronicles 
of  Newgate,  A.  Griffith,  1884 ;  The 
Old  Bailey  and  Newgate,  C.  Gordon, 
1902;  Trials  from  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  1907. 

New  Glasgow.  Town  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada.  It  stands  on  the 
East  river,  105  m.  from  Halifax, 
and  3  m.  from  the  coast  at  Pictou 
Harbour.  There  are  large  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  industries  include  iron  and 
steel  works,  a  car  company,  and 
works  for  making  bricks,  tools,  etc. 
A  short  rly.  carries  the  coal  for 
export  to  Pictou  landing,  where  it 
is  shipped.  Pop.  6,400. 

New  Goa  OB  PANJIM.  Capital 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
India.  Known  also  as  Nova  Goa, 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  R.C.  archbishop, 
and  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Deccan.  Pop.  9;300. 

New  grange  Monuments. 
Bronze-age  cemetery  of  17  grave- 
mounds  in  the  Boyne  valley,  co. 
Meath,  Ireland.  At  Newgrange  a 
round  cairn,  315  ft.  across,  70  ft. 
high,  has  a  megalithic  retaining 
wall,  and  a  stone  circle  of  12 — 
once  30 — menhirs.  A  63 -ft.  gallery 
leads  to  a  corbelled  chamber  with 
three  side-cells.  Spiral  and  other 
designs  suggest  Aegean  influence  ; 
some  probably  represent  a  female 
divinity.  See  Maes  ho  we. 

New  Guinea.  Island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  Physically  it  belongs 
to  the  festoon  oT  islands  which 
parallels  the  Australian  E.  coast, 
and  includes  New  Caledonia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  fauna  and  flora 
are  distinctly  Australian  in  type, 
but  the  natives  are  neither  Asiatic 
nor  Australian,  being  akin  to  the 
Melanesians  of  the  neighbouring 
South  Sea  Islands.  Its  area  is  about 
300;000sq.  m. 

Politically  the  island  is  Dutch  in 
the  W.  and  British  in  the  E.  ; 
the  Dutch  section  is  administered 
in  connexion  with  the  Moluccas ; 
the  British  section  is  Australian, 
the  S.E.  being  the  territory  of 
Papua,  and  the  N.E.  the  former 
German  New  Guinea  now  joined 
to  Australia  by  mandate. 
•  Dutch  New  Guinea  comprises 
more  than  half  of  the  island.  The 
early  voyages  of  the  captains  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Co.  led  to  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
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\\hirh  was  mapped  with  fair  ac- 
curacy as  a  result  of  the  visita  of 
-.-i, 'nii-its  such  as  A.  II.  Wallace 
during  the  I'.tth  rriiturv.  Tin-  in 
t.-n.'i-  has  not  been  fully  explored, 
but  mountains  have  been  named, 
\riik.  Orange,  Nassau,  and  Cli.nl.  - 
I  ...in-,  llanges;  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers  Mamberano,  Digul. 
Merauke,  etc.,  are  known,  am! 
Smt.mi  I^ake  has  been  visit. -.1 
Mu.  h  of  the  area  is  covered  with 
piiiiii'val  forest;  rice,  sugar-cane, 
in  ii/.  .  and  yams  are  cultivated  by 
the  natives  ;  marsupials,  birds  of 
paradise,  emus  ana  trepang  are 
typical  animals. 

"  A  progressive  policy  now  makes 
for  greater  cooperation  of  effort ; 
the  three  divisions,  S.,  N.,  and  W., 
are  united  under  an  administrator 
resident  in  the  territory.  Fakfak, 
Merauke,  Okaba,  Koembe  are 
centres  of  missionaries,  police 
agents,  and  traders.  Plantations 
are  steadily  increasing  in  acreage  ; 
coal  has  been  found,  copra  is  ex- 
ported. The  colony  includes  the 
Schouten  Islands  off  the  N.  coast 
at  the  wide  mouth  of  Geelink 
Bay.  Area,  150,000  sq.  m.  Pop., 
est,  200,000. 

The  former  Kaiser  Wilhelms- 
land,  acquired  by  Germany  in 
1884,  is  slightly  better  known.  The 
Kaiserin  Augusta,  Ramu,  and 
Markham  rivers,  the  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  Bismarck  Ranges 
have  been  slightly  explored.  A 
small  area  has  been  planted  with 
coconut  palms.  Madang  is  the 
chief  place.  Area,  72,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  est.,  100,000. 

Since  1900  exploring  parties 
have  made  valuable  discoveries ; 
a  new  ant-eating  porcupine,  and  a 
new  human  type,  the  Tapiro 
dwarfs,  have  been  found  in  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  and  Wilhelmina  Peak, 
with  its  snow-clad  summit,  in  the 
Orange  Range,  has  been  reached. 
Evidences  of  a  prehistoric  popula- 
tion have  been  found  near  Huon 
Gulf.  The  N.  coast  is  high,  the 
rest  low,  swampy,  and  fringed  with 
mangroves.  Above  13,000  ft.  the 
forest  gives  place  to  pastures 
similar  to  those  of  the  high  Alps. 
See  Oceania ;  Papua  ;  consult  also 
Head  Hunters,  Black,  White,  and 
Brown,  A.  C.  Haddon,  1902 ;  The 
New  New  Guinea,  B.  Grimshaw, 
1911 ;  The  Annual  Bulletin  of 
Papua. 

New  Hampshire.  State  of  the 
U.S.A.  It  has  a  small  stretch  of 
coast  on  the  Atlantic,  and  its  area 
is  9,340  sq.  m.  Its  uneven  surface 
attains  an  alt.  of  6,288  ft.  in  Mt. 
Washington,  one  of  several  peaks 
of  the  White  Mts.  which  exceed 
5,000  ft.  The  state  is  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Merrimac  in  the 
centre,  Androscoggin  in  the  N., 


Hew  Guinea.  Map  ol  the  largest  ill 
Connecticut  on  the  W.  frontier, 
and  Fiscataqua  on  the  S.E.  border  ; 
of  many  small  and  picturesque 
lakes  Winnipesaukee  has  the 
greatest  area.  More  than  75  p.c. 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forest.  Hay,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
oats  are  cultivated ;  boots  and 
shoes  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
manufactured,  and  granite  and 
mica  quarried.  Upwards  of  1,500 
m.  of  rlys.  serve  the  state.  Two 
senators  and  two  representatives 
are  sent  to  Congress.  Concord  is 
the  capital,  and  other  large 
places  are  Manchester,  Nashua, 
Dover,  and  Portsmouth. 

The  first  settlement  in  New 
Hampshire  was  made  in  1623, 
where  Rye  now  stands.  The  dis- 
trict was  part  of  a  grant  of  land 
made  to  John  Mason,  and  after 
other  settlements  had  been  planted, 
a  dispute  began  between  the 
company  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
heirs  of  Mason  over  the  boundary. 
In  1679  Charles  II  made  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  in  New 
England,  into  a  separate  province, 
but  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Independence  there  were 
boundary  disputes  with  Massa- 
chusetts. The  people  joined  in  the 
fight  for  independence,  and  New 
Hampshire  was  one  of  the  13 
original  states  of  the  union. 
Although  it  had  suffered  much 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  it 
was  then  a  colony  with  about 
80,000  inhabitants.  Pop.  443,000. 


New  Hanover.  Island  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  was  formerly  a 
German  possession.  It  is  separ- 
ated from  New  Ireland,  or  New 
Mecklenburg,  by  Byron  Strait,  i 
Area,  including  several  adjacent 
islets,  540  sq  m.  Mountainous  and 
well  timbered,  it  has  fertile  soil  I 
along  the  coast,  producing  copra, 
coffee,  rubber,  and  cotton.  Called 
Neuhannover  by  the  Germans,  it 
was  occupied  by  British  troops  in 
1914.  It  is  administered  by  Aus- 
tralia under  a  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

New  Harmony.  Town  of  In- 
diana, U.S.A.,  in  Posey  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Wabash  river,  17  m. 
N.  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  is  served 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Rly.  It  was 
originally  settled  in  1814  by  a 
German  community  of  religious 
socialists  known  as  Harmonists, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  in  1824 
by  Robert  Owen,  who  conducted 
a  socialistic  experiment,  which, 
although  at  first  successful,  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  1826.  New 
Harmony  has  flour,  brick,  and 
other  industries.  Pop.  1,200. 

Newhaven.  Seaport  and  urban 
dist.  of  Sussex.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse,  8  m.  E.  of 
Brighton  and  56  from  London. 
The  L.B.  &  S.C.  Rly.  has  two 
stations  here,  town  and  harbour. 
The  chief  building  is  S.  Michael's 
Church,  with  a  Norman  tower  and 
chancel,  restored  and  enlarged  in 


Newhaven,  Sussex.     Mouth  ol  the  Ou»e  and  harbour,  looking  inland,  with 
cross-channel  passenger  steamer  leaving  for  Dieppe 
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the  19th  century.  Newhaven  has  a 
good  harbour,  covering  about  30 
acres,  and  from  here  steamers  go 
regularly  to 
Dieppe  and  other 
ports,  carrying 
both  passengers 
and  goods.  There 
is  also  a  coasting 
trade,  while  ship- 
building is  an  in- 
dustry. Off  the 
Newhaven  arms  port  is  One  of  the 
best  roadsteads  of  the  S.  coast. 

During  the  Great  War  Newhaven 
Harbour  was  closed  for  civilian 
traffic,  and  became  a  base  whence 
all  kinds  of  war  material  were 
sent  to  France,  over  8,000  trans- 
port vessels  sailing  from  here. 
Formerly  known  as  Meeching, 
Newhaven  received  its  present 
name  when  the  harbour  was  begun 
soon  after  1710.  It  soon  became  a 
prosperous  port,  and,  after  a 
period  of  decay,  revived  in  the  19th 
century.  Pop.  6,700. 

Newhaven.  Seaport  of  Mid- 
lothian, Scotland,  since  1920  in- 
cluded in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
It  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  2  m.  from  Edinburgh, 
with  a  station  on  the  Cal.  Rly.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  harbour 
built  here  about  1490.  Fishing  is 
the  principal  industry. 

New  Haven.  City  of  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  New 
Haven  co.  The  largest  city  and 
chief  seaport  of  the  state,  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  New  Haven  Bay,  a 
few  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
70  m.  N.E.  of  New  York,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Rly.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
cities  of  the  U.S.A.,  New  Haven 
is  the  seat  of  Yale  University, 
founded  at  Saybrook  in  1700,  and 
transferred  hither  in  1716,  and  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  founded 
1660.  East  Rock  Park  covers 
408  acres. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are 
important,  the  principal  products 
including  hardware,  ammunition 
and  firearms,  iron  and  steel  goods, 
packed  meats,  rubber  articles, 
clocks,  and  cutlery.  The  city  is  a 
busy  distributing  centre,  and 
carries  on  a  large  coasting  trade. 
A  party  of  Puritans  from  London 
settled  here  in  1638,  and  in  1665 
the  settlement  was  united  with 
Connecticut.  New  Haven  was  the 
joint  capital  of  the  state  from  1701 
to  1873,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1784.  Pop.  162,500. 

New  Hebrides.  Group  of  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
lie  between  Santa  Cruz  Islands  on 
the  N.  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  on 
the  S.,  the  Fiji  Islands  being  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Coral  Sea  on  the  W. 
The  parallel  of  15°  S.  crosses  them. 


The  principal  are  Espiritu  Santo, 
Mallicolo,  Epi,  Efate  or  Sandwich, 
Erromanga.  Tanna,  Aneityiim,  and 
Futuna,  and  all  are  administered 
by  British  and  French  officials 
under  the  Anglo-French  Conven- 
tion of  1906.  Numbering  about  30 
islands  and  islets,  mostly  of  volcanic 
origin,  20  are  inhabited.  All  are 
wooded  or  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  some  are  moun- 
tainous with  a  moist,  unhealthy 
climate.  They  produce  copra, 
bananas,  sago,  rubber,  tortoise- 
shell,  sandalwood,  and  coffee.  The 
importation  and  distillation  of 
spirits  are"  prohibited.  There  are 
R.C.  and  Presbyterian  missions  on 
the  islands,  and  the  trade  is  mostly 
with  Sydney  and  New  Caledonia. 
Discovered  by  Quiros  in  1606,  they 
were  visited  and  named  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1774.  The  total  area  is 
about  5,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop., 
chiefly  Melanesian,  is  estimated  at 
70,000,  including  some  250  British 
and  400  French. 

New  Iberia.  City  of  Louisiana, 
U.S.A.,  the  capital  of  Iberia  parish. 
It  stands  on  the  Bayou  Tec  he,  at 
the  head  of  its  navigation,  130  m. 
W.  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  served 
by  the  New  Iberia  and  Northern 
and  other  rlys.  Manufactures  in- 
clude foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  wagons,  soap,  and  sashes. 
Sugar,  cereals,  and  fruits  are  culti- 
vated locally,  and  salt  is  also 
obtained.  New  Iberia  was  organ- 
ized in  1835  and  became  a  city  in 
1839.  Pop.  6,300. 

Newington.  Name  of  a  parish 
of  the  met.  bor.  of  Southwark,  in 
the  co.  of  Surrey,  and  of  several 
other  parishes  in  England.  That 
on  the  Thame,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Oxford, 
contains  an  ancient  church,  S. 
Giles's,  with  a  14th  century  tomb. 
Newington.  Kent,  8  m.  E.  of  Roch- 
ester, also  has  an  old  church,  S. 
Mary's,  a  Decorated  flint  structure, 
with  lofty  Perpendicular  west 
tower,  brasses,  and  other  monu- 
ments. At  South  Newington,  a 
village  6  m.  S.W.  of  Banbury,  Ox- 
fordshire, the  church  of  S.  Peter 
contains  some  notable  Norman, 
Early  English,  and  Perpendicular 
work.  See  Southwark. 

Newington  Butts.  London 
thoroughfare.  Linking  Kennington 
Park  Road  with  Newington  Cause- 
way, Southwark,  S.E.,  it  contains 
the  Metropolitan  (Spurgeon's) 
Tabernacle,  built  1860-61,  rebuilt 
in  1898  ;  the  memorial  clock-tower 
and  churchyard  of  S.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton, a  church  demolished  in  1876  ; 
and  the  modernised  Elephant 
and  Castle  inn,  once  a  coaching 
rendezvous  and  now  a  tramway, 
omnibus,  and  tube  centre.  Near 
the  inn  Joanna  Southcott  (q. v. )  set 
up  a  meeting-house  The  name 


Newington  Butts  is  variously  de- 
rived from  an  old  archery  ground, 
and  from  that  of  a  family  once 
owning  an  estate  here. 

New  Ireland.  Island  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  (q.v.).  It  is 
separated  from  New  Britain  by 
St.  George's  Channel.  Long  and 
very  narrow,  it  is  mountainous  in 
the  S.  and  level  in  the  E.  There  ] 
are  extensive  forests,  but  the 
climate  is  unhealthy.  The  natives 
are  a  low  type  of  Melanesians.  As 
Neumecklenburg,  it  formed  part 
of  a  German  protectorate  until 
1914;  it  has  since  been  joined  to 
Australia  by  mandate.  Area,  4,900 
sq.  m.  See  Papua. 

New  Jersey.  One  of  the  states 
of  the  U.S.A.  With  an  area  of 
8,224  sq.  m.,  of  which  710  are 
covered  with  water,  it  has  a  coast- 
line on  the  Atlantic.  The  surface 
in  the  N.  is  crossed  by  ridges  and 
mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  the  centre  is  generally 
level,  and  the  S.  slopes  towards  a 
marshy  coast,  and  is  largely  a  pine- 
wood  region.  The  coast  is  "  barred  " 
by  shady  islands,  forming  summer 
resorts,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  lagoons.  The  Delaware, 
which  marks  the  W.  frontier,  is  the 
principal  river,  and  next  in  im- 
portance are  the  Passaic  and  Rari- 
tan.  Agriculture  and  forestry  are 
followed,  but  the  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  textiles ; 
iron,  zinc,  granite,  and  limestone 
are  worked.  Besides  3,640  m.  of 
steam  and  electric  railways,  there 
are  175  m.  of  canal  for  transport. 
Two  senators  and  ten  representa- 
tives are  sent  to  Congress.  The 
chief  cities  are  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Paterson,  Camden,  and  Hoboken, 
and  the  capital  is  Trenton. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  Jersey 
were  the  Dutch,  who  arrived  about 
1620.  They  were  followed  by  some 
Swedes,  but  in  1658  the  settle- 
ments of  the  latter  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  former.  During  the 
war  between  the  English  and 
Dutch,  the  English  took  possession 
of  the  district  and  the  name  of  New 
Jersey  was  given  to  it,  because  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  land  was 
granted  by  its  new  lord,  James, 
duke  of  York,  was  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  had  been  governor 
of  Jersey.  It  then  became  a  pro- 
prietary colony,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  because  of  the 
rival  claims  of  the  proprietors,  and 
it  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  In  1702  the  two  were 
placed  under  the  same  governor 
and  united  as  a  crown  colony,  and 
so  matters  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, when  New  Jersey  became 
one  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 
Pop.  3,156,000. 
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New  London.   City  and  port  of 

entry  of  ( 'onm-H  ii-nt.  U.S.A.,  and 
the  co.  seat  of  New  London  co.  It 
Mauds  on  the  river  Thames,  :t  in. 
iihovc  Loim  Island  Sound,  50  m. 
K.  of  New  Haven,  and  is  served  by 
the  Central  Vermont  and  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
rlys.,  and  by  steamers  A  favourite 
summi-i  ir-iort,  and  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  coast,  it  is  a  U.S. 
naval  station,  fitted  with  construct- 
ing and  repairing  establishments. 
Silk.  cotton;  woollen  goods,  and 
machinery  are  manufactured,  and 
there  arc  shipbuilding  yards, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  and  en- 
gine works.  The  whale  and  seal 
fisheries  were  formerly  important. 
New  London,  originally  called 
Nameaug,  was  founded  in  1646, 
and  became  a  city  in  1784.  Pop. 
25,700. 

Newlyn.  Watering-place  on 
Mount's  Bay,  2  m.  S.W.  of  Pen- 
zance,  Cornwall.  Its  situation  has 


the  Unitarians,  he  became  pro-' 
feMor  in  Manchester  New  College, 
.in« I  in  Is |t'>  professor  of  Latin  at 
University 
College,  Lon- 
don. He  re- 
Higned  in  1869, 
ind  died  Oct. 
7,  1897.  New- 
man wrote 
The  Soul, 
1849,  and 
Phases  of 
Faith,  1850 ; 
also  books  on 
philology  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
See  Memoir  and  Letters  of  F.  W 
Newman,  T.  G.  Sieveking,  1909. 

Newman,  SIR  GEORGE  (b.  1870). 
British  medical  man.  Educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  King's 
College,  London,  he  was  senior 
demonstrator  of  bacteriology  and 
infective  diseases  at  King's  College, 
London,  1896-1900.  He  was  then, 


F.  W.  Newman, 
British  author 

Elliott  *  fry 


Newlyn,  Cornwall.     The  town  and  harbour  from  the  south 


made  it  a  resort  of  artists,  but  it  is 
also  a  fishing  centre,  with  a  good 
harbour  protected  by  huge  granite 
piers.  Pilchards  and  mackerel  are 
caught.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Peter.  Pop.  4,400. 

Newlyn  School.  Colony  of 
British  artists  formed  about  1880 
at  Newlyn,  Cornwall.  The  aim  was 
to  encourage  work  in  the  open  air, 
the  equable  climate  and  grey  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  offering  faci- 
lities for  study  of  the  model  in 
diffused  daylight.  Walter  Lang- 
ley,  Stanhope  Forbes,  and  H.  S. 
Tuke  are  the  best  known  of  the 
artist  pioneers  of  the  colony. 

Ncwma;ns.  Town  of  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland.  It  stands  on  the 
coalfield,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Wishaw, 
with  a  station  on  the  Cal.  Rly. 
The  chief  occupations  are  in  the 
coal  mines  and  the  Coltness  iron- 
works. Pop.  2,800. 

Newman,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM 
(1805-97).  British  author.  Born 
in  London,  June  27,  1805,  a  brother 
of  the  future  cardinal,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  but 
owing  to  his  advanced  religious 
views  he  resigned  in  1830,  and  for 
some  years  taught  at  Bristol.  In 
1840,  having  been  associated  with 


in  turn,  lecturer  on  public  health 
at  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
medical  officer  of  Finsbury  and 
Bedfordshire  before  becoming  chief 
medical  officer 
of  the  board  of 
e  ducatio  n. 
He  was  made 
chief  medical 
officer  of 
the  ministry 
of  healt  h, 
July,  1919. 
Knighted  i  n 
1911  he  was  Sir  George  Newman, 
created  Briti8n  medical  man 
K.C.B.inl918.  «""•" 

His  published  works  include  Bac- 
teriology and  the  Public  Health, 
1904  ;  Infant  Mortality,  1906. 

Newman,  JOHN  HENRY  (1801- 
90).  British  theologian  and  car- 
dinal. He  was  born  in  London, 
Feb.  21,  1801,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  becoming 
in  1822  a  fellow  of  Oriel.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  in  1828  became  vicar  of  S. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  having  been  in  the 
meantime  for  a  short  period  vice- 
principal  of  S.  Alban's  Hall.  Ht> 
resigned  his  tutorship  and  went  for 
a  tour  in  S  Europe  with  Hurrell 
Froude.  He  returned  to  England 


full  of  plans  which  resulted  in  what 
u  known  M  the  Tractarian  or 
Oxford  Movement. 

In  1833,  in  conjunction  with 
Hurrell  Froude  and  other*,  be 
began  the  publication  of  the  Tract* 


from  a  drawing  6y  Lady  Coltridg* 

for  the  Times.  In  the  pulpit 
of  the  university  church  Newman 
was  now  preaching  sermons  which 
attracted  wide  attention  by  their 
literary  perfection,  dialectical  skill, 
and  devotional  tone,  combined 
with  the  evident  sincerity  and  the 
personal  charm  of  the  preacher. 
He  thus  exercised  an  almost  unique 
influence  on  the  younger  thought 
of  Oxford,  and  indirectly  on  the 
Church  generally.  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished Tract  XC,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  39  Articles  were 
capable  of  an  interpretation  very 
different  from  the  Protestant  one 
usually  accepted.  This  roused  a 
storm  of  indignation,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  retired  to  Little- 
more,  and  resigned  the  living  of 
S.  Mary's. 

In  1845  Newman  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Church,  and  went 
a  year  later  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  and  made  a  D.D 
Returning  to  England  in  1847,  he 
settled  at  Edgbaston,  where  he 
founded  a  congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  He  established  the  Lon- 
don Oratory  in  1850,  and  in  1854 
became  rector  of  the  R.C.  uni- 
versity at  Dublin.  During  the  fol- 
lowing four  years  he  published  his 
Idea  of  a  University  and  his  Lec- 
tures on  University  Subjects.  A 
controversy  with  Charles  Kingsley 
resulted  in  his  autobiographical 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  1864.  In 
1879  he  was  made  cardinal.  He 
lived  in  retirement  at  Birmingham 
until  his  death,  Aug.  11,  1890 

Newman  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of  his 
day,  and  his  literary  style  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  clarity.  As  a  preacher  he 
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stood  in  the  first  rank,  and  the 
influence  of  his  writings  has  yet 
to  be  fully  estimated.  His  dialec- 
tical skill  was  unrivalled ;  but  it 
was  often  overwhelming  rather 
than  convincing.  His  hymn. 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  and  his  poem, 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  have 
achieved  wide  popularity.  See 
Oxford  Movement. 

Bibliography.  Letters  and  Corre- 
spondence, ed.  A.  Mozley,  1891 ;  The 
Oxford  Movement,  R.  W.  Church, 
1891  ;  The  Anglican  Career  of  Car- 
dinal Newman,  2  vols.,  E.  A. 
Abbott,  1892  ;  Lives,  R.  H.  Hutton, 
1891;  W.  Barry,  1904;  W.  P. 
Ward,  1912. 

Newman  Prize.  Naval  prize 
founded  in  memory  of  Edward 
Newman,  R.N.,  chief  engineer  of 
Portsmouth  dockyard.  From  the 
interest  upon  £400  a  prize  of  books 
or  scientific  instruments  is  given 
annually  to  the  engineer  lieuten- 
ant R.N.  who  takes  first  place  in 
practical  engineering. 

Newmarch,  WILLIAM  (1820- 
82).  British  statistician.  Born  Jan. 
28,  1820,  at  Thirsk,  he  entered  a 
bank,  and  then  an  insurance  office 
in  London.  From  1862-81  he  held  a 
high  position  in  the  banking  house 
of  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co.  He  died  March 
23,  1882.  Newmarch  did  a  great 


among  the  stops.  This  gives  the 
lead  to  the  person  who  played 
the  last  card  before  the  stop. 
Any  player  in  the  course  of  a 
hand  able  to  play  a  duplicate  of 
any  card  in  the  lay-out  wins  all 
the  stakes  placed  upon  that  par- 
ticular card. 

Newmarket.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffolk,  also  the  headquarters 
of  horseracing  in  England.  It  is 
13  m.  from  Cambridge,  with  a 
station  on  the  G.E.  Rly.  The  race- 
course on  Newmarket  Heath  con- 
tains ten  courses,  the  longest  of 
which  is  4  m.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Devil's  Dyke.  Around  are 
numerous  training  establishments, 
and  the  mam  industry  is  providing 
for  the  horses  and  the  visitors  to 
the  frequent  race  meetings.  The 
races  include  the  Cambridgeshire, 
Cesarewitch,  and  Two  Thousand 
Guineas.  The  Jockey  Club  has  its 
headquarters  here.  The  buildings 
connected  with  racing  include  the 
Subscription  Rooms,  Rous  Mem- 
orial Institute,  and  Astley  Insti- 
tute. S.  Mary's,  an  old  Gothic 
building  restored,  and  All  Saints 
are  the  chief  churches. 

James  I  made  Newmarket  a 
racing  centre,  and  built  a  house 


3-in.  protected  deck.  Armament 
twelve  14-in.,  fourteen  4-in.,  four 
3-in.  anti-aircraft,  and  ten  light 
guns,  and  four  submerged  torpedo 
tubes.  She  had  two  turbo-electric 
generating  sets  of  11,400  kilowatt 
capacity,  not  connected  with  pro- 
peller shafts.  Electric  power  was 
transmitted  to  motors  of  6,600  h.p., 
one  on  each  of  the  four  propeller 
shafts,  the  motors  being  close  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  t 

New  Mexico.  S.W.  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  The  surface  is  crossed  by 
many  detached  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  except  in  the 
S.E.,  where  it  is  a  barren  plain,  the 
whole  comprising  part  of  a  great 
plateau  with  a  minimum  elevation 
of  about  3,000  ft.  The  Rio  Grande 
flows  N.  to  S.,  and  cuts  the  state 
into  two  unequal  portions,  and 
further  E.  the  Rio  Pecos,  an 
affluent  of  the  Grande,  follows  a 
similar  course.  Except  in  the  river 
valleys,  agriculture  depends  on 
irrigation,  which  is  being  greatly 
extended,  the  chief  crops  being 
cereals,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
mineral  resources  are  of  great 
value,  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal, 
granite,  limestone,  and  turquoises 
being  the  principal  products  ;  graz- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  lumbering 


Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire.   The  Rowley  Mile  coarse,  during  the  running  of  the  Thousand  Guineas  race,  April  29,  1921 


deal  of  work  for  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society,  and  contributed 
to  The  Economist.  He  assisted  T. 
Tooke  in  writing  The  History  of 
Prices.  The  Newmarch  lecture- 
ship at  University  College,  London, 
commemorates  him. 

Newmarket  OR  STOPS.  Card 
game  for  three  to  eight  players, 
played  with  a  full  pack,  and  a  lay- 
out made  up  of  four  cards  taken 
from  another  pack.  The  dealer 
and  each  of  the  other  players  must 
stake  an  equal  amount  upon  one, 
or  divide  it  among  any  of  the  four 
cards  of  the  lay-out.  The  cards  are 
dealt  one  at  a  time  to  each  person, 
and  also  to  an  extra  hand,  the 
cards  in  which  form  "stops."  The 
eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he 
chooses,  but  it  must  be  the  lowest 
he  holds  of  any  particular  suit,  and 
he  may  continue  to  place  other 
cards  upon  it  so  long  as  he  is  able 
to  do  so  in  sequence.  When  he 
fails,  the  next  player  follows  on  if 
possible,  the  play  passing  in  turn 
to  each  player  until  the  run  is 
broken  by  the  requisite  card  being 


here,  as  did  Charles  II,  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  High  Street  is  still 
shown.  Market  day,  Tues.  Pop. 
10,500.  See  Horse-racing ;  consult 
also  A  History  of  Newmarket,  J.  P. 
Hare,  1886. 

New  Mexico.  American  battle- 
ship, and  the  first  all-electric  war- 
ship built.  Built  1917-19,  624  ft. 
long,  with  a  beam  of  97|  ft.,  her 
machinery,  34,000  h.p.,  gave  a 
speed  of  21  knots.  Her  armoured 
belt  was  14  ins.  thick,  and  she  had  a 


are  carried  on.  Several  institutions, 
besides  the  state  university,  pro- 
vide higher  instruction,  and  3,050 
m.  of  rlys.  serve  the  state.  Two 
senators  and  one  representative 
are  sent  to  Congress.  The  capital 
is  Santa  Fe.  The  territory  was 
formed  from  districts  ceded  by 
Mexico  in  1848,  purchased  from 
that  country  in  1853,  and  ceded  by 
Texas.  It  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1911.  Its  area  is  122,634 
sq.  m.  Pop.  360,400. 


U.S.S.  New  Mexico,  American  battleship,  built  1917-19,  the  first  warship  of 
any  navy  to  be  driven  solely  by  electricity 
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New  Mills.  I'rlnin  (list,  and 
town  of  Derbyshire,  England.  It 
stands  on  the  Goyt,  8  m.  8.E.  of 
Stockport,  being 
served  by  the 
L.  ft  N.W.  and 
the  G.C.  rlys. 
The  industries 
include  calico- 
printing,  cotton 
band  manufac- 


New  Mill*  urban 
district  leal 


tures,  and  coal- 
mining. Gas  and 
water  are  supplied  by  the  council. 
Market  day,  Sat.  Pop.  10,500. 

Newmilns.  Police  burgh  of 
Avrsliiiv.  Scotland.  It  stands  on 
the  Irvine,  7  ra.  from  Kilraarnock 
and  18  m.  from 
Ayr,  and  is 
served  by  the 
Glasgow  and 
S.W.  Rly.  There 
is  a  town  hall, 
the  gift  of  Wil- 
liam Morton. 

Newmilns  was  Newmilns  and 
made  a  burgh  in  Greenholm  arms 
1490,  and  had  a  castle  about  that 
time,  but  its  modern  prosperity 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  the 
lace  and  other  textile  manufactures 
in  the  19th  century.  The  burgh  in- 
cludes Greenholm  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Pop.  4,800. 

New  Model  Army.  Name 
given  to  the  army  raised  in  1645  by 
the  Parliament  to  fight  against 
Charles  I.  After  the  passing  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  and  the 
consequent  resignations  of  some 
of  the  leading  generals,  Parliament 
raised  from  the  existing  army  and 
by  impressment  a  special  force  of 
14,000  infantry  and  7,000  cavalry. 
It  was  placed  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  was  known  as  the  new 
model  army,  and  quickly  became  a 
drilled  and  disciplined  force.  On 
June  13,  1645,  Cromwell  joined  it 
as  leader  of  the  cavalry,  and  on  the 
next  day  it  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  The  Coldstream 
Guards  trace  their  descent  to  the 
New  Model.  See  Army,  British; 
Cromwell,  Oliver. 

Newnan.  City  of  Georgia, 
U.S.A.,  the  capital  of  Coweta  co. 
It  is  situated  40  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Atlanta  and  is  served  by  the  At- 
lanta and  West  Point  and  other 
rlys.  Phosphates  and  fertilisers  are 
manufactured ;  cotton,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  cotton  goods  are  ex- 
ported ;  iron-foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops  produce  boilers,  tanks, 
etc.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks 
and  electricity  plant.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  fruit-growing  dist. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Newnes.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  It  is  in  Cook  co., 
on  the  central  tableland,  35  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Lithgow.  Noted  for  its 


Sir  George  Newnes, 
.British  publisher 

Langfler 


New  Norfolk.  Town  in  Tas- 
mania. It  stands  on  the  Derwcnt, 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Hobart  by  rly.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  fruit  and  hop 
growing  dist.  Pop.  6,100. 

New  Orleans.  City  and  port  of 
Louisiana,  U.S.A.  The  capital  of 
Orleans  parish  and  the  largest  city 
and  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
state,  it  stands  mainly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
107  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  is 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  rlys.  Much  of  the  land  bor- 
dering the  <:ity  proper  is  marshy 


mines  of  oil  shale,  it  Li  the  terminus  student*,  under  a  principal,  4 
of  a  branch  line  from  Newnes  tutors,  and  17  resident  lecturers 
.Inn. -lion  on  the  main  western  rly.  and  fellows.  The  .allege  offers 
from  Sydney  to  Bourke.  Pop.  1,600.  scholarships.  See  A  Short  History 
Newnes,  SIR  GEOROK  (1851-  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
1910).  Founder  of  the  publishing  A.  Gardner,  1921. 
firm  of  George  Newnes,  Ltd.  Son 
of  the  Rev. 
T.  M.  Newnes, 
Congregational 
minister,  he  was 
born  at  Glen- 
orchy,  Mat  lock 
Bath,  March  13, 
1851,  and  edu- 
cated at  Sil- 
coates  and  the 
City  of  London 
School.  Begin- 
ning life  in  the 

fancy  goods  trade,  he  started  the 
weekly  periodical,  Tit-Bits  (q.v. ),  at 
Manchester,  1881,  and  brought  it 
in  1884  to  London.  Later  he  issued 
The  Strand  Magazine,  The  Sunday 
Strand,  The  Wide- World  Magazine, 
The  Ladies'  Field,  Woman's  Life, 
and  other  publications,  including 
books.  In  1893  he  started  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (q.v.).  His 
firm,  turned  into  a  limited  company 
in  1891,  was  reconstructed  in  1897, 
and  in  1920  joined  forces  with  that 
of  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.  He 
was  Liberal  M.P.  for  Newmarket, 
1885-95,  and  for  Swansea,  1900-10. 
Made  a  baronet,  1895,  he  gave  a 
library  building  to  Putney  and  a 
town  hall  to  Lynton,  N.  Devon, 
where  he  died  June  9,  1910. 
See  Life,  Hulda  Friederichs,  1911. 
Newnham  College.  College 
for  women,  Cambridge.  Founded 
for  resident  women  students  in 
1871  by  the  Newnham  Hall  Com- 
pany, the  first  hall  was  built  in 
1875.  Five  years  later  the  com- 
pany was  amalgamated  with  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  in 

Cambridge,  and  the  society  was  dour.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
incorporated.  The  college  includes  cathedral  of  S.  Louis,  a  Creole- 
Spanish  structure  erected  1794,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  dating  from 
1737,  the  granite  custom  house 
near  the  E.  end  of  Canal  Street, 
and  the  Cotton  Exchange. 

Institutions  for  higher  education 
are  the  Tulane  University,  known 
formerly     as    the     university    of 
Louisiana,   with   faculties   of  law. 
arts  and   sciences,  medicine,   and 
technology,  the  Or- 
loans    and    three 
other  universities 
for    coloured    stu- 
dents, the  Ursuline 
Academy,  founded 
1730,  the  oldest 
educational   estab- 
lishment in  thecity, 
and  the  Jesuit  Col- 

Hewnham  College.  Cambridge.      Sidgwick  Hall  and.       Ie8e'  opened  1847. 
right,  Clough  Hall,  from  the  south  Among  a  number  of 


ing  of  embankments  called  levees, 
which  extend  along  the  city  front 
and  for  many  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  city  covers  an  area 
of  about  200  sq.  m.,  but  the  in- 
habited portion  is  only  about  40 
sq.  m.  hi  extent  It  has  27  m.  of 
frontage,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  which  at  a  point  opposite 
Canal  Street  is  half  a  mile  wide 
and  from  40  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  depth. 

The  streets  in  the  central  part 
are  mostly  narrow,  but  in  the 
suburbs  are  broad  and  lined  with 
trees.  Canal  Street,  which  separ- 
ates the  picturesque  old  French 
section  from  the  newer  and  com- 
mercial American  part,  is  the 
principal  business  thoroughfare. 
The  principal  open  spaces  are  the 
Audubon  Park  of  250  acres,  the 
City  Park  of  216  acres,  and  Jack- 
son Square,  Beauregard  Square, 
and  Lafayette  Square. 

With  few  exceptions  the  public 
buildings  lack  architectural  splen- 


Old  Hall  (the  original  Newnham 
Hall),  Sidgwick  Hall,  Clough  Hall, 
so  named  after  the  first  principal, 
Anne  J.  Clough  (q.v.),  Peile  Hall, 
and  College  Hall,  the  last  named 
used  for  dinners,  concerts,  etc.  It 
is  undenominational,  and  has  a 
laboratory  in  the  town  for  bio- 
logical and  physical  studies.  There 
is  accommodation  for  over  200 
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New   Orleans,   Louisiana.      1.  Lafayette  Square,  with  S.  Patrick's  Church,  left,  and,  right,  the  City  Hall.     2.  Cathedral  of 
S.  Louis  and  statue  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.     3.    Canal  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city.     4.    The  new 

Court  House  in  Royal  Street 


libraries  are  the  Howard  Memorial, 
the  Tilton  Memorial,  and  one  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  The  French 
Opera  House,  the  principal  place 
of  entertainment,  dates  from  1859. 
The  cemeteries  are  a  remarkable 
feature  of  New  Orleans  The  soil 
is  so  saturated  with  water  that 
burial  beneath  the  surface  is  not 
possible,  and  vaults  with  arched 
cavities  are  used,  the  coffins  being 
ranged  one  above  the  other  in  tiers, 
12  ft.  above  the  ground  level. 


New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  of 
America,  and,  after  Liverpool,  the 
foremost  cotton  port  of  the  world. 
Although  primarily  a  commercial 
city,  it  has  also  flourishing  manu- 
facturing interests.  Sugar  refining 
is  a  leading  industry,  and  machin- 
ery, cotton  goods,  cotton -seed  oil, 
boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  and  furni- 
ture are  produced. 

Settled  in  1717  by  the  French, 
who  named  it  after  the  duke  of 
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New  Orleans,  Louisiana.     Plan  of  the  central  districts  of  the  city,  showing  the 
principal  quays  on  the  Mississippi 


Orleans,  then  regent  of  France, 
New  Orleans  was  later  deserted, 
but  was  resettled  in  1722.  The 
second  settlement  made  immediate 
progress,  and  New  Orleans  became 
the  seat  of  government  of  the 
French  territory  of  Louisiana,  and 
continued  to  flourish  after  its  ces- 
sion to  Spain  in  1763.  In  1800  it 
fell  to  France,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  U.S.A.,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  Louisiana,  in 
1803,  and  ten  years  later  was  in- 
corporated, having  become  a  port 
of  entry  the  previous  year.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Louisiana  down  to 
1849,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
Baton  Rouge,  but  15  years  later 
it  again  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment until  1880,  when  it  once  more 
gave  place  to  Baton  Rouge.  In 
1815  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
city  was  made  by  the  British. 
Pop.  387,000. 

New  Plymouth.  Town  of  New 
Zealand.  Situated  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  N.  Island,  N.  of  Mt.  Eg- 
mont,  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Taranaki  dist.  It  is  a  centre  for 
the  cattle-rearing  and  dairying  in- 
dustry of  the  dist.,  and  is  con- 
nected by  rly.  via  Marton  Junction 
with  both  Wellington  and  Auck- 
land. The  first  settlement  was 
made  by  the  pioneers  of  the  New 
Plymouth  Co.  in  1841.  Pop.  9,800. 

New  Pomerania  (Germ.  Neu- 
pommern).  Former  name  of  the 
island  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
now  called  New  Britain  (q.v.).  It 
was  taken  from  Germany  in  1914. 
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NEWPORT 

Newport.  MUM.  borough  and 
i)  the  capital,  of 
•  •  of  Wight.  It  stanch)  on  tin- 
Medina,  near  the 
centre  of  the 
isliinil,  10  MI.  from 
Ryde,  and  i  - 
served  by  the 
island  rlys.,  of 
which  it  is  the 
headquarters.  The 
chief  luiildini,'  is 
the  chmvli 
Thomas.  Rebuilt 
in  tin-  10th  cen- 
tury, it  contains  some  memorials 
from  the  older  building,  and  a 
monument  to  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  There  is  a 
guildhall,  corn  exchange,  museum, 
a  grammar  school  dating  from  1  (>  1  _, 
and  a  school  for  girls,  which  was 
founded  in  1761. 

In  t  he  grammar  school,  Charles  I 
and  the  parliamentarians  arranged 
the  treaty  of  Newport.  The  indus- 
tries include  the  making  of  beer 
and  cement ;  and  the  town  is  a 
centre  for  the  general  trade  of  the 
island.  Newport  began  as  a  port, 
and  in  the  12th  and  succeeding 
centuries  its  citizens  obtained  vari- 
ous privileges,  while  it  took  the 
place  of  Carisbrooke,  as  the  island 
capital.  In  1607  it  became  a 
chartered  town,  and  from  1584  to 
1885  was  separately  represented  in 
Parliament.  Market  days,  Tues. 
and  Sat.  Pop.  (1921)  11,036. 

Newport.  County  and  mun. 
borough,  seaport  and  market  town 
of  Monmouthshire,  also  the  largest 
town.  It  stands 
on  the  Usk,  4  m. 
from  its  mouth, 
and  is  12  m.  from 
Cardiff  and  133 
from  London, 
being  served  by 
the  G.W.,  L.  & 
N.W.,  and  local 
rlys.  It  is  chiefly 
on  the  W.  side  of 
the  river ;  on  the  E.  is  the  suburb 
of  Maindee,  included  in  the  borough 
in  1889.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
church  of  S.  Woollos,  some  parts  of 
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Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, arms 


NEWPORT 

days.    Wed.    and 

Sat       I 


Newport,  Monmouthshire.     The  High  Street,  looking  E. 


Newport,  Isle  oi  Wight.  Parish  church  of  8.  Thomas,  rebuilt 
1854-56,  containing  a  memorial  to  Princess  Elizabeth 


which  are  Norman  and  others  Per- 
pendicular, the  town  hall,  the 
offices  of  the  county  council,  art 
gallery,  and  museum  and  market 
hall.  Others  include  the  technical 
college,  two  theatres,  the  post 
office,  and  the  Royal  Gwent  Hos- 
pital. There  are  remains,  including 
two  towers,  of  a  castle.  Newport 
does  a  large  shipping  trade,  mainly 
in  coal  and  iron,  for  which  it  has 
ample  modern  docks,  covering  160 
acres.  Other  industries  are  ship- 
building, brass  and  iron  founding, 
and  the  manufactures  of  galvanised 
iron  sheets,  steel  tubes,  nails,  en- 
gines, boilers,  chemicals,  railway 
plant,  glass,  pottery,  etc.  During 
the  Great  War  a  large  factory  was 
erected  here  for  the  repair  of  war 
material.  A  transporter  bridge, 
maintained  by  the  council,  crosses 
the  Usk. 

Newport  owes  its  origin  to  its 
position  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
a  castle  having  been  built  here 
about  1200.  The  townsmen  ob- 
tained a  guild  merchant  and  other 
privileges,  and  in  1624  it  was  made 
a  corporate  town.  Its  modern 
growth  began  with  the  opening;  of 
the  S.  Wales  coalfield,  and  large 
extensions  of  docks  were  made  in 
the  20th  century  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  trade.  In  1839  there  was 
a  rising  of  the  Chartists  here.  The 
name  of  the  new  burgh  was  given 
to  the  place  about  1100  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from 
'  the  older  Caerleon, 
and  it  became 
Newport.  Since 
1839  it  has  been 
governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  cor- 
poration  on 
modern  lines. 
From  1832  to  1918 
it  united  with  Mon- 
mouth  to  send  a 
member  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  from 
1918  it  baa  been  re- 
presented s  e  p  a  - 
rately.  Market 
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I  ,f.  -in-,  .  B00&MML 
It  stands  on  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  l|m. 
S.  K.  of  Dundee,  of 
\vhii-h  it  in  practic- 
ally a  retti<l<  nti.il 
Hiiitiirli.  It  IH  nerved 
l.y  tl,,-  N.B.  lily.. 
while  a  ferry  con- 
1  with  Dun- 
dee. Pop.  3,000. 

Newport.  Sea- 
port of  Pembroke- 
shire, Wales.  It 
stands  on  Newport  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nevem,  10  m.  from 
Cardigan  and  6  m.  from  Fishguard. 
About  1300  a  castle  was  built 
here,  and  it  waa  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  port  and  a  centre  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  but  after 
1700  it  began  to  decay,  and  lost  its 
market  rights  and  its  position  as  a 
chartered  town.  There  is  a  small 
harbour,  but  it  is  not  easy  of 
access.  Pop.  1,300. 

Newport.  Market  town  and 
urban  district  of  Shropshire.  It 
stands  on  the  Shrewsbury  canal, 
17  m.  from  Shrewsbury  and  145  m. 
from  London,  and  is  served  by  a 
joint  line  of  the  L.  &  N.W.  and 
G.W.  rlys.  The  chief  building  is 
the  rebuilt  church  of  S.  Nicholas, 
and  there  are  a  town  hall,  corn  ex- 
change, and  grammar  school  of 
1665,  also  an  old  market  cross.  The 
industries  include  a  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  the  manu- 
facture of  farming  implements. 
Newport  was  founded  about  1100, 
and  the  townsmen  received  a 
number  of  privileges,  including  a 
guild  merchant.  In  1551  it  was 
made  a  chartered  town  under  a 
high  steward,  and  this  constitution 
existed  until  1883.  In  1894  it  was 
made  an  urban  district.  Market 
day,  Fri.  Pop.  3,300. 

Newport.  City  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.A.,  in  Campbell  co.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Licking 
and  Ohio  rivers,  opposite  Cincin- 
nati, and  is  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  rlys.  The  build- 
ings include  the  city  hall,  court- 
house, etc.  Among  its  manufac- 
tures are  pianos,  tiles,  bolts,  lumber 
products,  railway  stock,  and  cloth- 
ing. Settled  in  1790,  Newport  was 
incorporated  in  1795  and  became  a 
city  in  1850.  Pop.  29,300. 

Newport.  City  and  port  of  entry 
of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  the  co. 
seat  of  Newport  co.  Formerly  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  now  a 
summer  resort  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  29  m.  S.  of  Providence,  it  is 
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Newport,  Rhode  Island.     Old  stone 

mill,  probably  ruins  of  a  windmill 

erected  about  1675 

served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Rly.  It  has  a 
secure  and  spacious  harbour, 
and  several  naval  establishments. 
The  old  state  house,  now  the 
court  house,  Redwood  Library, 
and  the  old  market  house  are  of 
interest.  In  Touro  Park  is  the  Old 
Stone  Mill  mentioned  by  Long- 
fellow in  his  Skeleton  in  Armour  as 
of  Norse  origin.  Set- 
tled in  1638,  New- 
port was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1784 
and  rechartered  in 
1853.  Pop.  30,300. 
Newport  News. 
City  and  port  of 
entry  of  Virginia, 
U.S.A.,  in  Warwick 
co.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  James 
river  on  Hampton 
Roads,  74  m.  by  rly. 
S.E.  of  Richmond, 
and  is  served  by 
the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Rly.  and 
by  several  lines  of  steamers. 


and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The 
ehief  building  is  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  in  the 
main  from  the  14th  century,  with 
two  fine  porches.  There  is  an  alms- 
house,  founded  in  1280,  but  now 
known  as  Queen  Anne's  Hospital, 
after  the  queen  of  James  I.  The 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
the  town  was  once  known  for  its 
manufacture  of  lace.  A  castle  was 
built  here  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
disappeared  soon  after  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  parliamentarians 
during  the  Civil  War.  Market  day, 
Wed.  Pop.  4,200. 

New  Providence.  Island  of 
the  Bahamas,  British  W.  Indies. 
It  lies  between  Andros  and 
Eleuthera  islands,  and  is  19  m.  long 
by  10  m.  wide.  It  is  covered  with 
undergrowth  and  contains  exten- 
sive lagoons.  On  its  N.  coast  is 
Nassau,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Bahamas.  It  is  the  most 
densely  populated  of  the  islands, 
and  produces  various  fruits,  being 
specially  noted  for  its  pineapples-, 
exported  to  England  and  the  U.S. 
in  large  quantities.  Settled  by  the 
English  in  1629,  it  was  not  perma- 
nently colonised  by  them  until 
early  in  the  18th  cent.  Pop.  13,600. 


Newport  News,  Virginia.  Air  view  of  the  water  front  show- 
ing the  docks  and  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  James  River 


An 


important  commercial  and  indus- 
trial city,  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  dry  docks,  and  a  foreign 
trade  amounting  annually  to 
upwards  of  £14,000,000.  It  has  a 
flourishing  shipbuilding  .  industry, 
grain  elevators,  and  manufactures 
of  iron  goods  and  lumber  products. 
Coal,  maize,  flour,  and  lumber  are 
the  chief  articles  exported.  The 
county  buildings  and  the  custom 
house  are  the  most  notable  city 
edifices.  Casino  Park  on  the  James 
river  is  much  frequented.  New- 
port News  was  settled  in  1620  and 
incorporated  in  1896.  Pop.  35,600. 
Newport  Pagnell.  Market  town 
and  urban  dist.  of  Buckingham- 
shire, England.  It  stands  where  the 
Ousel  joins  the  Ouse,  14  m.  from 
Buckingham  and  50  from  London. 
It  is  served  by  the  L.  &  N.W.  Rly. 


Newquay.  Watering-place  and 
urban  dist.  of  Cornwall,  England. 
It  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  county 

on  Newquay  Bay,    ^ „ — ,__ 

14  m.  from  Truro,  I 
and  is  served  by  | 
the  G.W.  Rly.  | 
With  a  small  ( 
harbour,  it  has  a 
shipping  trade  and 
is  a  fishing  port,  but 
it  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  pleasure  resort, 
visitors  being 
attracted  by  the 
fine  coast  scenery. 
There  are  golf 
links.  Market  day, 
Fri.  Pop.  4,400. 

New     River. 

Artificial  water- 
way in  Hertford- 
shire and  Middle- 


sex, England.  jOFed  by  the  Chad- 
well  and  Amwell  springs  in  Herts, 
and  by  the  Lea  at  Broxbourne,  it 
extends  S.   about  27  m.  to  New 
River  Head  at  Clerkenwell,  having 
reservoirs  also  in  the  bors.  of  Stoke 
Newington    and    Hornsey.      Con- 
structed by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
(q.v.),     1609-13,     at    a    cost    of 
£500,000,     the    undertaking    was 
acquired     by     the     Metropolitan 
Water  Board  (q.v.)  in  1904,  when 
the  New  River  Co.  received  as  the 
purchase  price  £6,534,000  of  3  p.c. 
water  stock,  besides  certain  con- 
tingent rights  estimated  roughly 
at  an  additional  £500,000.     New 
offices  of  the  Water  Board  were 
opened  at  Rosebery  Avenue,  on 
the  site  of  the  New  River  Head, 
May  27,  1920,  at  a  cost  of  £300,000. 
New  Rochelle.     City  of  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  in  Westchester  co. 
It  stands  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New  York  city, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New    Haven   and    Hartford   and 
the  New  York,  Westchester  and 
Boston  rlys.     Among  many   fine 
residences  are  several  commodious 
colonial  mansions  dating  from  the 
Dutch  and  English  periods.  Leland 
Castle,  noted  for  its  fine  interior 
decorations,    is    occupied    by    an 
Ursuline  Seminary.   New  Rochelle 
was  settled  by  Huguenots  in  1688, 
incorporated  in   1847,   and   char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1899.  Pop.  36,200. 
New  Ross.  Urban  dist.,  market 
town,  and  river  port  of  co.  Wex- 
ford,   Ireland.      It  stands  on   the 
Barrow,     13    m. 
N.E.    of   Water- 
ford  and  102  m. 
from     Dublin, 
with    a    station 
on    the     Dublin 
and  S.E.  Rly.  On 
the     other    side 
of   the   river,  in 
Kilkenny,  is      New  Ross  arms 
Rosbercon,    part    of     the    urban 
dist.   The  industries  include  ship- 
ping, for  which   there    are   quays 


Newquay,  Cornwall. 


Town  beach  from  the  Headland, 
looking  east 
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along  the  rivor,  tannin?  and  fishing. 
New  ROM  was  probably  built  by 
the  English  settlers,  and  waa  a 
corporate,  town  surrounded  by 
walls.  It  was  besieged  by  Crom- 
well, who  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions. Them  was  fighting  here  dur- 
ing the  rising  of  1708.  From  1574 
to  1800  it  was  separately  repre- 
sented in  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
from  1800-S,r>  in  the  British.  Ros- 
bercon,  which  was  once  a  separate 
IP.  had  a  monastery  founded 
about  1200.  Old  Rosa  is  a  village 
3$  m.  away  with  rains  of  a  castle. 
Market  days,  Wed.  and  Sat.  Pop. 
5,800. 

Newry.  Urban  (list.,  market 
town,  and  seaport  of  co.  Down, 
Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Newry,  which  has 
been  canalised  to 
afford  access  for 
vessels  from  the 
sea,  35  m.  from 
Belfast  and  63 
from  Dublin.  It 
is  served  by  the 
G.N.  of  I.  Rly., 
and  an  electric 
rly.,  while  there  is  a  line  from  here 
to  Greenore.  The  town  has  a 
technical  school.  An  important 
port  for  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle,  its  other  in- 
dustries include  brewing,  distilling, 
milling,  and  tanning,  the  spinning 
of  flax,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tools,  bricks,  etc.  The  older  part 
of  the  town  is  separated  by  the 
river  from  the  newer  part  called 
Bally bot.  Newry  grew  up  round  an 
abbey  founded  in  1175.  It  was 
made  a  chartered  town  soon  after 
1600,  and  until  1800  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament.  From 
1800  to  1918  it  sent  one  to  the 
British  parliament.  Market  days, 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  Pop.  12,000. 

News.  Something  new  in  the 
way  of  tidings  or  intelligence.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper  (q.v.). 

News  Agency.  Organization 
for  the  regular  supply  of  news  to 
newspapers.  While  the  great 
agencies  supply  all  kinds  of  news, 
some  specialise  in  particular  kinds 
of  news,  e.g.  sporting,  military, 
naval,  shipping,  etc.  Notable 
news  agencies  are  Renter's,  the 
Press  Association,  and  the  Central 
News,  of  London  ;  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Agence 
Havas  of  France,  and  the  Wolff 
Bureau  of  Germany. 

New  Scotland  Yard.  Name 
given  to  the  headquarters,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police.  The 
headquarters  of  the  police  were 
removed  from  Whitehall  to  New 
Scotland  Yard  in  1890.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Richard 


Shaw  (1831-1912)  and  in 
considered  to  be  his  finest  work. 
See  Metropolitan  Police ;  Police ; 
Scotland  Yard. 

News  from  Nowhere.  Story 
by  William  Morris,  first  published 
in  America,  1890,  and  in  England, 
1891,  with  the  sub-title,  An  Epoch 
of  Rest,  Being  some  Chapters  from 
a  Utopian  Romance.  It  was  written 
as  a  reply  to  Looking  Backward 
(q.v.),  and  presents  socialism  of  a 
i lilt.- 1 ••nt  kind,  showing  it  in  prac- 
tice some  two  or  three  centuries 
hence. 

Newsholme,  SIR  ARTHUR  (b. 
1857).  British  physician.  Gradu- 
ating in  medicine  at  the  London 
University  in  1880,  he  specialised 
in  public  health,  and  was  medical 
officer  of  health  at  Brighton  and 
Clapham.  President  of  the  society 
of  medical  officers  of  health,  1900-1, 
he  became  medical  officer  for  the 
local  government  board.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works  on  his 
subject,  and  was  on  the  council  of 
the  imperial  cancer  research  fund. 
He  was  knighted  in  1917. 

New  Siberia.  Name  of  three 
groups  of  islands  (Liakhov,  Anjou, 
De  Long)  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Yakutsk. 
The  largest  is  Kotelnoi  (Kettle 
Island).  They  are  uninhabited, 
containing  vast  beds  of  petrified 
wood  and  fossilised  mammoth 
bones.  Area,  9,650  sq.  m. 

Newsletters.  Term  once 
applied  to  private  letters  contain- 
ing news,  of  which  the  London 
letters  in  provincial  and  foreign 
newspapers  are  a  kind  of  survival. 
Before  printing  was  invented, 
letters  between  friends  and  relat- 
ives contained  accounts  of  current 
events ;  sometimes  they  were 
written  by  tutors  or  other  retainers. 
Then  came  professional  writers  of 
news,  who  existed  concurrently 
with  the  newspapers  of  the 
17th  century,  in  the  latter  part  of 
which  they  supplanted  the  news- 
papers as  a  result  of  the  stringency 
of  the  licensing  system  applied  to 
anything  printed.  These  news- 


New   Scotland   Yard,   London.      Headquarters   of   the 
Metropolitan  Police,  seen  from  the  Victoria  Embankment 


letters,  as  J.  B.  Williams  points 
out  in  hi*  History  of  English  Jour- 
nalism (1908),  are  more  valuable 
source*  of  history  than  the  printed 
periodical*  of  tlx-ir  time.  An  im- 
portant example  of  the  historical 
value  of  newsletters  of  aa  earlier 
date  is  to  be  found  in  the  Paston 
letters  (q.v.).  See  Journalism. 

News  of  the  World.  London 
Sunday  newspaper,  founded  Sept 
29, 1843,  by  John  Browne  Bell.  In 
1890  it  waa  acquired  by  Lascelles 
Carr  and  George  Riddell,  Emsley 
Carr  becoming  editor  in  1891. 

New  South  Wales.        Oldest 
state  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth.    It  lies  on  the  E.  coast, 
between   Queens- 
land   and   Vic- 
toria.     In    1788, 
when   British  au- 
thority waa   first 
exercised,  the 
name  was  applied 
to    the    whole  of 
New  South  Wales  the  continent  E.  of 
arm*  meridian  135°  E. 

Physically  the  dominant  feature 
is  the  main  watershed,  or  divide, 
which  follows  roughly  the  trend 
of  the  coast  80  m.  W.  of  it  in  the 
N.  and  40  m.  W.  in  the  S.  ;  this 
divide,  known  by  various  names, 
Snowy  Range,  Blue  Mte.,  New 
England  Range,  etc.,  separates 
the  short  rivers  which  flow  to  the 
E.  coast  from  those  which  belong 
to  the  system  of  the  Murray- 
Darling.  The  divide  crosses  the 
great  plateau,  a  plain  once  eroded 
almost  to  base  level  and  since  up- 
lifted and  dissected,  so  that  the 
peaks  are  residual  mountains. 

The  process  of  erosion  is,  more- 
over, continuous,  and  the  coastal 
rivers  are  still  cutting  down  into 
the  plateau  and  forcing  the  water- 
shed W..  so  that  it  is  now  W. 
of  the  highest  peaks.  E.  of  the 
divide  the  coastal  area  is  a  plateau 
carved  by  the  rivers  into  valleys, 
gorges,  and  scarps  which  present, 
from  the  coast,  a  complicated 
highland  mass.  W.  of  the  divide 
the  plateau  descends  more  gently 
to  the  great  plains 
across  w  h i  c  h 
the  rivers,  some- 
times in  heavy 
Hood,  sometimes  a 
mere  trickle,  or  a 
string  of  discon- 
nected pools,  ulti- 
mately reach  the 
Murray.  These 
plains  are  almost 
IcveL 

The  main  rivers 
of  the  E.  are  the 
Shoal  haven. 
Hunter,  Manning, 
and  Clarence,  in 
all  of  which  either 
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New  South  Wales.     Map  of  the  oldest  state  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 


the  main  stream  or  tributaries 
flow  roughly  parallel  to  the 
coast  to  a  lower  course  which  flows 
directly  coaatwards,  the  whole 
making  a  T-shaped  or  L-shaped 
plan.  On  the  W.  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling 
make  wide  sweeps  across  the 
plains.  The  lakes  are  mountain 
tarns,  as  Blue  Lake  near  Kosciusko, 
isolated  basins  like  Lake  George 
N.E.  of  Canberra,  valley  lakes, 
similar  to  Lake  Bathurst,  where  a 
side  valley  has  been  dammed  with 
alluvium,  river-fed  hollows  like  Lake 
Menindee,  which  acts  as  a  regulator 
for  the  Darling,  or  coastal  lagoons. 
•  The  climate  is  controlled  by  the 
steady  procession  from  W.  to  E. 
of  a  succession  of  high  pressure 
areas.  » Between  them  frequently 
blows  the  southerly  "  buster,"  a 
cyclonic  wind,  which  causes  a  fall 
of  temperature  and  is  usually 
accompanied  by  rain  and  often 
attains  a  speed  of  50  m.p.h. 
Throughout  most  of  the  state  the 
rains  are  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  year ;  in  the  N.E. 
the  summer,  and  in  the  S  W. 
the  winter,  is  the  rainy  season. 
Kangaroos,  wombats,  phalangers, 
lyre  birds,  emus,  and  lorikeets  are 
characteristic  animals. 


The  plains  are  grass  lands,  inter- 
spersed with  mallee  or  mulga  and 
brigalow  scrub ;  the  plateau,  es- 
pecially on  the  E.,  is  forested  with 
wattles  (acacias),  eucalypts  or 
gum  trees,  which  grow  after  being 
cut  and  are  ready  for  cutting  again 
after  a  few  years,  making  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  timber. 

The  aridity  of  the  plains, 
coupled  with  the  ever  present 
possibility  of  a  season  of  drought, 
gives  great  point  to  the  necessity 
for  water  conservation ;  tanks 
and  dams  are  made  at  every 
station,  artesian  bores  occur  in  the 
N.W.,  the  stock  routes  are  pro- 
vided with  government-built  tanks, 
and  the  rivers  are  tapped. 

The  minerals  occur  in  definite 
areas,  in  the  N.E.  tin,  at  Inverell ; 
in  the  far  W.  silver  lead,  at  Broken 
HilL  and  opal,  at  White  Cliffs; 
in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  coal, 
at  Newcastle  and  Bulli ;  in  the 
centre  copper,  at  Cobar ;  and 
in  the  centre  and  S.E.,  gold,  at 
Araluen,  Cobar,  and  Bathurst.  The 
wet  E.  is  devoted  to  lumbering 
and  dairy  farming ;  profitable 
wheat  farming  is  limited  by  the 
rainfall  to  the  area  where  the 
fall  lies  between  20  and  30  ins. ; 
the  arid  W.  is  devoted  to  sheep. 


Sugar-cane  and  tropical  fruits  near 
the  N.E.  coast,  vines  in  the  Hunter 
Valley,  and  near  the  middle  course 
of  the  Murray  river,  at  Albury,  are 
specialised  products.  Communica- 
tions depend  almost  solely  on  the 
rlys.  Pop.  2,096,393  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  live  in  Sydney. 

Government  is  dual.  New  South 
Wales  is  controlled,  in  part,  by  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  and 
in  part  by  the  local  parliament  of 
two  houses — the  legislative  council 
of  21  members,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  90  paid  members. 
Executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  cabinet 
of  responsible  ministers.  Botany 
Bay  was  discovered  in  1770  by 
Capt.  Cook,  the  first  convict  fleet 
arrived  in  1788,  and  transporta- 
tion was  continued  until  1850.  See 
Australia  ;  consult  also  New  South 
Wales,  A.  W.  Jose,  T.  G.  Taylor, 
and  W.  G.  Woolnough,  1912. 

New  South  Wales,  BANK  OF. 
Institution  founded  in  1817.  It  has 
over  300  branches  in  Australasia, 
mainly  in  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
Its  head  office  is  at  Sydney,  and  its 
London  office  at  28,  Threadneedle 
Street,  E  G 
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THE    NEWSPAPER   AND    ITS    INFLUENCE 

O.  B.   Dlfohleo,  M.A.,  Author  ot  TU«  H*w*pap«r 

In  addition  to  the  companion  articU  on  Journalism,  the  reader  is 

.•i,s,  ami  "ther  great  newspapers, 

both  British  and  foreign,  and  to  those  on  Deli  and  other 

eminent  journalists.     See  also  Northcliffe,  Viscount 


A  good  definition  of  a  newspaper 

is   impossible.      It  is  a  periodical 
publication    which   contains  a  re- 
run I  i if  public  events  and  a  selec- 
in  current  happenings.    It 

mill. nil-*   comments    "II    matters   Of 

pulilif  interest,  criticisms  of  litera- 
ture musie.  and  art,  and  diM-u.-Mon 
of  commercial  and  financial  ques- 
tions. It  is  thus  at  once  a  news 
sheet,  a  pamphlet,  and  a  review ; 
vet  t  his  is  only  one-half  of  its  func- 
tions. On  the  business  side  it  has 
generally  a  considerable  system  of 
classified  advertising  which  links 
together  the  business  world  and 
affords  publicity  to  all  kinds  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

While,  in  London,  probably  the 
daily  morning  papers  are  pre- 
dominant, in  the  provinces  the 
public  get  their  news  chiefly  from 
evening  papers,  while  a  vast  part 
of  the  population  read  their  news- 
paper only  once  a  week.  On  the 
O>ntiiient  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  have,  perhaps,  almost 
equal  rank.  In  the  U.S.A.  the 
daily  morning  paper  seems  to  carry 
all  before  it;  but  the  part  played 
in  Europe  by  popular  weeklies  is 
taken  by  the  huge  Sunday  issues 
which  every  daily  paper  in  America 
carries  with  it.  Outside  Europe, 
the  U.S.A.,  and  the  British  empire 
there  are  few  papers  with  an  in- 
ternational reputation,  and  per- 
haps the  only  exceptions  are  La 
Prensa  and  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  El  Mercurio,  of 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Neglecting  the  fanciful  ancestry 
of  a  fugitive  sheet  in  Venice  and  in 
the  England  of  Elizabeth,  the 
foundation  of  the  press  must  be 
attributed  to  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury. The  brilliant  group  of  writers 
who  succeeded  the  pamphleteers 
of  the  Civil  War  were  the  real 
fathers  of  the  newspaper.  From 
the  pamphlets  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Swift  arose  the  political  leading 
article  ;  from  the  essays  of  Addison 
and  Steele  the  columns  of  social 
chat,  literary  and  art  criticism. 
Foundation  ol  The  Times 

But  the  first  complete  master  of 
English  journalism  was  Daniel  De- 
foe, and  the  first  newspaper  to  be 
considered  of  any  account  was  The 
Review,  which  he  started  in  1704. 

After  Defoe,  the  next  outstand- 
ing figure  in  Anglo-Saxon  'ournal- 
ism  was  John  Walter,  who  founded 
The  Times  in  1785.  He  stereo- 
typed the  form  of  the  newspaper 
which  is  still  predominant  and  was 


for  100  years  practically  the  only 
prevailing  type  for  a  daily  news- 
paper in  Great  Britain.  He  bad 
enterprise,  both  as  an  editor  and 
purveyor  of  news  and  as  a  business 
man,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity 
alTonled  by  the  opposition  of  the 
commercial  classes  to  the  rigorous 
government  of  Pitt  and  his  succes- 
sors to  build  up  The  Times  into  a 
great  power.  The  wars  of  the 
period  afforded  him  enormous 
scope  in  the  prime  duty  of  collect- 
ing news.  Having  been  refused 
the  use  of  the  post  for  his  foreign 
news  packets,  he  established  his 
own  system  of  communication  and 
beat  the  government  with  im- 
portant items  of  news  on  several 
occasions.  The  Times,  for  example, 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  news 
of  Waterloo. 

Development  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  the  hands  of  John  Walter's 
son  and  successor  The  Times  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  power,  and  made 
itself  specially  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful in  exposing  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign through  the  publication  of 
the  letters  of  W.  H.  Russell.  In  the 
provinces  the  same  type  of  news- 
paper was  reproduced  in  great 
journals  like  The  Scotsman  and 
The  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  change  that  was  to  bring 
about  a  partial  revolution  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  started  in  the  U.S.A.  Here 
two  men,  James  Gordon  Bennett 
and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  successively 
developed  an  entirely  different 
type  of  journalism,  which  carried  a 
complete  change  into  the  nature 
and  organization  of  newspapers. 
In  their  day  primary  education 
was  better  developed  and  spread 
over  a  wider  area  of  the  population 
of  America  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  they  found  a  public 
of  vast  dimensions  able  and  eager 
to  read,  but  with  no  further  educa- 
tion. The  new  public  was  un- 
critical as  to  matters  of  taste,  and 
perhaps  even  veracity,  and  de- 
manded news  and  amusement.  The 
tide,  therefoie,  set  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  sensationalism,  and 
the  American  system  of  reporting 
was  developed ;  this,  in  its  industry, 
avidity,  and  enterprise,  regardless 
of  expense,  exceeded  in  efficiency 
the  news-collecting  organizations 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
In  the  same  period,  too,  was  de- 
veloped the  American  Sunday 
newspaper,  an  omnium  gatherum 
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of    every    conceivable     kind     of 
subject  and  illustration. 

The  effect*  of  this  change  were 
in  time  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but 
tin-  I'.iiM-h  daily  prem,  modelled 
on  The  Time*,  remained  secure  in 
it*  supremacy  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  19th  century.  The 
seeds  of  tin-  < -hange,  however,  were 
•^iwu  in  l*7n  liy  Fonter'i  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  slowly  began  to 
provide  a  vastly  inc reaped  but  un- 
critical public,  which  demanded  an 
immense  change  in  popular  journal- 
ism. During  these  30  years  there 
began  to  grow  up  a  duality  in 
Kn'i-h  journalism,  which  can  be 
best  described  as  a  distinction 
between  journals  for  the  classes 
and  for  the  masses.  The  new  pub- 
lic at  first  demanded  jokes  and 
anecdotes  and  items  of  solid  in- 
formation, and  these  began  to  be 
supplied  by  a  new  type  of  popular 
weeklies,  of  which  the  three  earliest 
in  the  field,  Tit- Bits,  Answers,  and 
Pearson's  Weekly,  were  started  in 
the  'eighties  by  the  houses  of 
Newnes,  Harmsworth,  and  Pearson. 

The  success  of  the  mass  journal- 
ism brought  fortunes  to  its  promo- 
ters, and  gradually  their  enterprise 
was  turned  in  the  direction  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  earliest  success  in 
this  line  was  made  by  the  London 
Evening  News  and  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  a  halfpenny 
morning  paper,  The  Daily  Mail. 
This  had  been  preceded  by  The 
Star  and  The  Echo,  evening  papers, 
The  Morning  and  The  Morning 
Leader,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Daily  Express  Here  was  a  fully 
equipped  halfpenny  morning  and 
evening  press,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  S.  African  War  its  popular 
success  began  to  exert  increasing 
pressure  on  the  great  dailies. 
Popular  British  Weeklies 

Meanwhile  a  similar  change  was 
coming  over  the  country  by  the 
development  of  popular  weeklies 
with  vast  circulations.  The  move- 
ment this  time  began  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  The  Sunday  Chron- 
icle and  The  Umpire  of  Manchester 
led  the  way,  followed  by  The  Shef- 
field Weekly  Telegraph,  and  some 
Scottish  weeklies  in  Glasgow  and 
Dundee.  London  soon  Dana  to 
develop  its  Sunday  papers.  Llovd's 
Weekly  News,  the  Referee,  The 
People,  The  Weekly  Dispatch,  and 
The  News  of  the  World  ran  up  cir- 
culations of  a  million  or  more,  and 
the  number  of  these  papers  was 
considerably  increased  by  the 
Great  War,  which  also  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  illustrated  daily  and 
weekly  journalism.  The  Daily 
Miin-r  and  The  Daily  Sketch  are 
predominantly  photographic  pa- 
pers, as  also  are  The  Sunday  Pic- 
torial and  The  Sunday  Herald.  A 
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noteworthy  success  of  this  period 
was  The  War  Illustrated,  which, 
first  at  twopence  and  later  at  three- 
pence, secured  and  maintained  a 
great  circulation.  It  filled  a  place 
midway  between  the  penny  picture 
papers  and  the  expensive  weekly 
pictorials. 

The  influence  of  the  Great  War 
on  the  press  of  Great  Britain  was 
remarkable.  Circulations  bounded 
up,  even  though  the  price  of  every 
paper  was  doubled  or  raised  higher 
still.  From  the  business  point  of 
view  there  were  few  changes,  ex- 
cept that  the  relative  strength  of 
mass  journalism  was  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  more 
conservative  style  of  paper.  As  the 
power  of  Parliament  waned,  the 
influence  of  the  press  on  public 
opinion  became  practically  su- 
preme, and  measures  necessary  to 
success  in  the  war  were  carried  out 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  as 
controlled  by  the  press.  The  crucial 
issues  of  conscription,  the  control 
of  food  prices  and  rationing,  and  the 
great  question  of  the  supreme  uni- 
fied command,  were  all  matters  in 
which  the  press  went  ahead  of 
public  opinion,  and  educated  it 
to  a  point  where  action  could  be 
taken. 

Revenues  from  Advertising 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
power  of  the  press,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  at  any  rate,  is  drawn 
from  the  immense  revenues  de- 
rived from  advertising.  This  has 
given  to  organs  of  large  circulation 
a  wealth  and  power  not  found  in 
the  newspapers  of  other  countries, 
with  perhaps  the  sole  exception  of 
Argentina.  These  great  revenues 
make  possible  expensive  editorial 
staffs  and  vast  organizations  for 
the  reporting  and  collection  of  news, 
which  place  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can press  far  ahead  of  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  collection  of  news  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  so  much  expense 
that  this  form  of  property  ought  to 
be  protected  under  the  shield  of 
common  law  like  other  property 
which  has  been  created  by  enter- 
prise and  expenditure.  Yet  in 
Great  Britain  news  proper  cannot 
be  protected  by  copyright,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  public  directly  it  has  been  pro- 
mulgated in  any  way.  In  the  U.  S.  A . 
the  question  of  property  or  copy- 
right in  news  remained  an  open  one 
until  the  beginning  of  1919,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
expense  and  enterprise  required  for 
the  collection  of  news  systematic- 
ally by  elaborate  organizations 
constituted  a  form  of  property, 
which  deserved  protection  even  if 
copyright  was  not  expressly  se- 
cured to  cover  it. 


Few  trades  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  ingenious  mechanical 
inventions  as  have  been  at  the 
service  of  newspapers.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  rotary 
press,  enabling  thousands  of  papers 
to  be  printed  in  a  few  minutes  ;  the 
construction  of  circular  stereotype 
cylinders  to  take  the  place  of  type  ; 
the  invention  of  the  late  news  or 
stop  press  device,  enabling  small 
items  of  news  to  be  slipped  into  a 
vacant  space  even  after  the  main 
sheets  have  gone  to  press,  and, 
finally,  the  mechanical  setting  or 
composing  of  type  by  linotype  and 
monotype. 

Anglo-Saxon  Predominance 

Besides  the  daily  and  popular 
weekly  press,  there  are  in  all 
countries  technical  and  special 
newspapers  of  importance.  In 
France  and  Italy  purely  literary 
reviews  and  organs  of  criticism  of 
art  and  music  hold  a  higher  place 
than  they  do  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  in 
Germany  and  France  there  is  a 
scientific  press  which  is  distin- 
guished by  a  very  high  standard  of 
learning.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
enormous  predominance  of  the 
English  language,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  has  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  organs  of  great  weight 
and  influence  which  have  reached 
an  international  importance.  Or- 
gans such  as  The  North  American 
Review,  The  Hibbert  Journal, 
The  Spectator,  and  Punch  are 
common  to  the  British  Empire  and 
the  American  nation. 

In  the  technical  press  America 
holds  a  superior  position  through 
the  large  numbers  and  splendid 
equipment  of  its  weekly  organs, 
but  Britain  has  one  or  two  of 
acknowledged  eminence,  such  as 
The  Engineer  and  Engineering. 
In  illustrated  journalism  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  most  brilliant 
black-and-white  artist  of  his  genera- 
tion, Phil  May,  practised  his  art 
and  acquired  his  fame  in  Australia. 
In  giant  weeklies  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  about  equal, 
and  Collier's  Weekly,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  The  Graphic,  and 
The  Queen  can  be  placed  side  by 
side. 

There  are  said  to  be  more  than 
60,000  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  world.  Of  these 
23,000  are  published  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  13,000  in  the  British  Empire. 
In  Jan.,  1921,  according  to  Mit- 
chell's Newspaper  Directory,  there 
were  2,261  newspapers  in  the  U.K. : 
in  London  440,  including  25 
morning  and  1  evening  dailies ; 
in  the  English  and  Welsh  provinces 
1,394,  of  which  43  were  morning 
and  83  evening  dailies ;  Scotland, 


236,  including  9  morning  and  10 
evening  dailies ;  Ireland,  177,  of 
which  10  were  morning  and  6 
evening  dailies ;  British  Isles,  14, 
of  which  5  were  dailies. 

Bibliography.  History  of  Irish 
Periodical  Literature,  R.  R.  Madden, 
1867  ;  The  Newspaper  Press,  1871, 
and  The  Metropolitan  Weekly  and 
Provincial  Press,  1872,  J.  Grant; 
Journalistic  London,  J.  Hatton, 
1882  ;  Then  and  Now,  or  Fifty  Years 
of  Newspaper  Work,  W.  Hunt, 
1887  ;  The  Newspaper  World,  A. 
Baker,  1890  ;  The  London  Daily 
Press,  H.  W.  Massingham,  1892 ; 
Shepherd  Smith,  W.  A.  Smith,  1892  ; 
A  Journalist's  Notebook,  F.  F. 
Moore,  1894  ;  Modern  Journalism, 
J.  B.  Mackie,  1894 ;  The  Art  of  News- 
paper Making,  C.  A.  Dana,  1895  ; 
Historical  Value  of  Newspapers,  J. 
B.  Chaney,  1898  ;  The  New  York 
Press  and  Its  Makers  in  the  18th 
Century,  C.  M.  &  B.  E.  Martin, 
1898  ;  Autobiography  of  a  News- 
paper Girl,  E.  L.  Banks,  1902;  Short 
History  of  the  Printing  Press,  R.  Hoe, 
1902  ;  The  Unreformed  House  of 
Commons,  E.  P.  &  A.  G.  Porritt, 
1903 ;  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street,  F. 
M.  Thomas,  1904  ;  Sixty  Years  of 
Journalism,  H.  F.  Bussey,  1906  ; 
Notes  by  the  Way,  J.  C.  Francis, 
1909  ;  The  American  Newspaper, 
J.  E.  Rogers,  1909;  The  Newspaper, 
G.  B.  Dibblee,  1913;  Adventures  of 
a  Newspaper  Man,  F.  Dilnot,  1913; 
Bohemian  Days  in  Fleet  Street, 
1913  ;  The  Press  and  Its  Story,  J. 
D.  Symon,  1914  ;  Tercentenary 
Handlist  of  English  and  Welsh 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews, 
London,  suburban,  and  provincial, 
1620-1920,  pub.  by  The  Times, 
1920;  The  Mystery  of  The  Daily 
Mail,  F.  A.  McKenzie,  1921  ;  bul- 
letins of  the  schools  of  journalism 
attached  to  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  Universities  ;  biographies 
of  eminent  journalists  ;  and  bibli- 
ography to  article  on  Journalism. 

Newspaper       Press      Fund. 

British  institution  for  the  assist- 
ance of  necessitous  members  of  the 
literary  staffs  of  newspapers  who 
have  become  its  members,  and  of 
their  widows  and  orphans.  Incor- 
porated in  1890,  it  is  administered 
by  a  council  of  18  working  journal- 
ists, assisted  by  district  commit- 
tees in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  Dec.,  1913,  the  sum 
of  £88,555  had  been  distributed  in 
grants  and  pensions.  A  proportion 
of  the  income  from  donations  is 
distributed  to  non-members.  The 
names  of  recipients  are  not  pub- 
lished. The  offices  are  at  11, 
Garrick  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Newstead  Abbey.  Residence  in 
Nottinghamshire,  formerly  the 
seat  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  8  m. 
from  Nottingham.  An  Augustinian 
priory  was  founded  here  in  1170, 
and  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  lands  passed  to  the 
family  of  Byron.  It  was  made  into 
a  residence,  and  was  the  seat  of 
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.•.runs  until  1818,  when  it 
wu  sold  to  Col.  YVildman,  who 
improved  the  house  a  good  deal. 
()(  i  In-  original  abbey  the  cloister 
-•iMi;e.  uitli  the  refectory  and 
i'lia|.tcr  house,  iinil  the  \V  front 
of  the  i-huivli  remain.  In  1021  the 
sale  of  Byron's  personal  belong- 
ings ended  tin-  family's  association 
\\iili  Newstead.  The  Leen  rises 
within  tlm  park.  The  village  of 
Newstead  is  a  coal-mining  centre 
uiili  ii  slut  ion  on  the  Mid.  Illy.  See 
Byron  ;  Hucknall  Torkard. 

Newsvendor.  One  who  sells 
or  ili-triliiites  newspapers.  An  al- 
ternative term  Is  newsagent.  The 
former  word  is  adopted  by  the  News- 
vomlors'  Benevolent  ana  Provident 
Institution  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
founded  in  1839,  which  has  its 
offices  at  16,  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.G.  ;  the  latter  by  the 
organ  of  the  newspaper  distributing 
trade,  The  Newsagent,  Booksellers 
Review,  and  Stationers'  Gazette, 
established  in  1889. 

Newt  OR  EFT  (Molge).  Genus  of 
small,  tailed  Batrachians,  of  which 
Great  Britain  possesses  three 
species,  the  common  newt,  the 
crested  newt,  and  the  palmate  newt. 
The  common  newt  is  found  in  most 
clear  ponds,  is  slightly  over  three 
ins.  long,  has  a  smooth  skin,  and  is 
brown  with  darker  marks  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  spotted  with  black 
on  the  yellowish  under  parts.  The 
male  has  a  high  frill  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
end  of  tho  tail.  It  is-  much  more 
common  than  the  crested  newt, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  size.  This 
species  has  a  warty  skin,  is  dark 
brown  on  the  back  with  black  spots, 
has  irregular  white  spots  on  the 
sides,  and  has  orange  under  parts 
with  black  spots  or  patches.  It 
is  readily  recognized  by  the  fine 
serrated  crest  of  the  male.  The 
palmate  newt  seldom  exceeds  three 
ins.  in  length.  The  hind  toes  in  the 
male  are  webbed,  and  it  is  olive 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  with 
black  spots  ;  the  crests  are  nearly 
black ;  and  there  is  an  orange 
band  in  the  middle  of  the  under 
side. 

Newts  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  on  land,  where  they  lurk 
among  grass  and  moss  under  stones 
and  in  holes,  usually  hibernating  in 
such  situations.  But  at  the  breed- 
ing season  in  spring  they  are 
always  found  in  the  water,  the  eggs 
being  deposited  singly  on  the 
leaves  of  water  plants,  the  edges  of 
which  are  folded  over  them.  The 
egg  hatches  out  as  a  tadpole,  and 
the  course  of  its  development  is 
similar  to  'that  of  the  frog.  At 
first  it  has  external  gills  and  no 
legs  ;  but  in  about  three  weeks  the 
fore  limbs  are  developed,  and  by 


the  autumn  the  metamorphosis  is 
complete.  The  newt  ha*  now  four 
limbs,  the  external  gills  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  breathes  air  by 
means  of  lungs. 

Newt*  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  tadpoles,  worms,  and  inflects. 
The  common  newt  ii  the  on'.y 
species  found  in  Ireland. 

New  Testament.  Name  given 
to  the  collection  of  bookn  in  tin- 
Bible  which  contain  accounts  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
ti.inity,  and  the  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  Those  books  were  written 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Christians 
of  the  first  century,  and  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  they  were 
added  to  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  and  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  little  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  books  in  comparison 
with  the  testimony  of  the  actual 
witnesses  of  the  events.  Even 
as  late  as  135,  Papias  of  Hierapolis 
says,  "  I  did  not  think  that  I 
could  get  so  much  profit  from  the 
contents  of  books  as  from  the  ut- 
terance of  a  living  and  abiding 
voice."  It  was  not  until  about  A.D. 
150  that  the  term  "  scripture " 
was  applied  to  any  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  after  that 
date  the  advance  was  rapid.  Mai  - 
cion  the  Gnostic  was  the  first  to 
construct  a  canon  of  the  N.T. 
consisting  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  (in 
an  expurgated  form)  and  ten  epis- 
tles of  S.  Paul.  Tatian's  Diatea- 
saron  or  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  (A.D.  165)  is  a  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  gospels 
were  held  in  his  time. 


Newt.  1.  Hale  ol  smooth  newt, 
Molge  vulgaris.  2.  Underside  o! 
male  British  palmate  newt,  M. 
palmata.  3.  Female  and,  4,  male 
ol  (treat  water  newt,  M.  crisUU 


The  Muratorian  fragment  of  A.D. 
170  is  the  first  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Catholic  Christianity  to  con- 
struct a  New  Testament.  It  men- 
tions— either  by  actual  statement 
or  inference— all  the  books  of  the 
N.T.  with  the  exception  of  James, 
Hebrews,  and  2  Peter.  By  the 
year  200  the  majority  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  N.T.  bad  secured 
universal  recognition  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  The  Western 
Cliunh,  however,  rejected  James 
and  Hebrews,  and  the  Eastern 
Church  2  and  3  John  and  Jude, 
while  2  Peter  had  not  as  yet  won 
recognition  at  all.  Some  doubt,  too, 
was  expressed  about  the  Apo- 
calypse. Certain  sections  of  the 
Church  were  anxious  to  include 
in  the  N.I  such  books  as  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Didache, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  etc. 

The  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  disputed  books  continued  for 
over  a  century,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fourth  century  that  the  matter 
was  finally  settled.  Athanasius 
was  the  first  great  writer  to  use 
a  N.T.  identical  with  the  present, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Augustine  that  this 
arrangement  received  the  authori- 
tative sanction  of  the  Church  at 
the  synods  of  Hippo.  393,  and 
Carthage,  397.  See  Bible  ;  John  ; 
Luke ;  Matthew,  etc. 

Bibliography.  Biblical  Essays, 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  1893 ;  General 
Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  H.  F.  West- 
cott,  7th  ed.  1896  ;  New  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  J. 
Moffat,  2nd  ed.  1901  ;  The  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  New  Testament, 
G.  R.  Gregory,  1907 ;  A  Critical 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
A.  S.  Peake,  1909  ;  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, J.  Moffat,  1911;  The  Text  and 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  A. 

Sou  tor.  1913. 

Newton.  District  of  Hyde, 
Cheshire.  It  is  7  m.  S.E.  of  Man- 
chester, with  a  station  on  the 
G.C.  Rly.  Cotton  is  the  chief  manu- 
facture. Another  Newton  in 
Cheshire  is  part  of  the  urban  dist. 
of  Middlewich,  and  there  are  in 
England  a  number  of  villages  of 
this  name.  One  is  near  Wisbech,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  another,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  noted  for  its 
oysters. 

Newton.  City  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  in  Middlesex  co.  Situated 
on  elevated  ground  on  Charles 
river,  close  to  Boston,  it  is  served 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rly. 
Alanufactures  include  worsted,  silk, 
machine-shop  products,  cord,  and 
rubber  articles.  Newton  was  settled 
in  1631,  and  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Cambridge  in  ItiSS.  It 
received  its  present  name  in  1692, 
becomingacityinl873.  Pop. 46,100. 


NEWTON 

Newton,  THOMAS  WODEHOUSE 
LEOH,  2ND  BARON  (b.  1857).  Brit- 
ish politician.  Born  March  18, 
1857,  he 
educated 
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2nd  Baron  Newton, 
British  politician 

Raisell 


was 
at 

Eton  and 
Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and 
entered  the 
diplomatic 
service,  in 
which  he 
served  1880- 
86.  He  was 
Conservative 
M.  P.  for  a  Lan- 
cashire division  1886-98,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1915  he 
was  made  paymaster-general,  and 
was  attached  as  an  assistant  under- 
secretary to  the  foreign  office,  being 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  British 
prisoners  of  war.  In  that  capacity 
he  led  the  negotiations  at  The  Hague 
for  exchanges  of  prisoners  with  the 
German  government,  1917-18.  His 
family  seat  is  Lyme  Park,  near 
Stockport.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Lord 
Lyons,  1913,  under  whom  he 
served  in  Paris,  and  Lady  Newton 
wrote  The  House  of  Lyme,  1917. 
Newton,  ALFRED  (1829-1907). 
British  zoologist.  Born  at  Geneva, 
June  11,  1829,  the  son  of  William 
Newton,  M.P.,  he  was  educated 
privately  and  at  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Having  gained  a 
travelling  fellowship,  he  was  able 
to  study  birds  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Returning  to  England,  he 
was,  in  1866,  made  professor  of 
zoology  and  anatomy  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  June  8,  1907.  Newton's 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  1893-96,  is  the 
standard  work  of  its  kind.  He  also 
wrote  The  Zoology  of  Ancient 
Europe,  1862;  Zoology,  1872,  2nd 
ed.  1894  ;  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  scientific  journals.  See 
Life,  A.  F.  R.  Wollaston,  1921. 

Newton,  ERNEST   (1856-1922). 
British  architect.     Born  Sept.  12, 
1856,  he  was  educated  at  Upping- 
liam,     after- 
wards    study- 
ing under  Nor- 
man Shaw.  In 
1879  he  began 
to  practise  as 
a  n     architect, 
making  domes- 
tic architecture 
his    speciality. 
In     1919     he 
was    elected 
R.A.,     having 
from  1914-17  been  president  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  British  Archi- 
tects.    During  the  Great  War  he 
served  in  the  ministry  of  national 
service.     He  published  A  Book  of 
Houses,1891,and  died  Mar.25,1922. 


Ernest  Newton, 
British  architect 

Elliott  &  Fry 


W.  W.  Bouse  Ball,  H.A.,  Fellc  TV  oi  Trinity   College,   Cambridge 
See  the  articles  Energy ;  Gravitation ;  Light ;  Motion;  Physics.   Con- 
sult also  Relativity ;  Einstein ;  Kepler ;  and  the  biographies  of  other 
eminent  physicists 


Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Wools  - 
thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  25, 1642, 
and  educated  at  Grantham  School. 
In  1661  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  a 
year  or  more  before  he  began  to 
read  mathematics.  He  proved  an 
apt  student,  and  by  the  early  part 
of  1665  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  Euclidean  geometry,  geo- 
metrical conies,  algebra,  trigono- 
metry, analytical  geometry,  and 
analysis  as  then  studied ;  he  also 
worked  for  his  own  amusement  at 
optics  and  chemistry.  In  1665 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  plague, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  he  lived 
at  home,  though  with  occasional 
visits  to  Cambridge.  Probably  at 
this  time  his  creative  powers  were 
at  their  highest.  He  had  already 


discovered  the  binomial  theorem, 
his  use  of  fluxions  may  be  traced 
back  to  1665,  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation originated  in  1666,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  optical  discoveries 
would  seem  to  have  been  made 
early  in  1667. 

Newton  returned  to  Cambridge 
in  1668,  having  been  elected  to 
a  college  fellowship  the  previous 
year.  For  the  next  30  years  he 
lived  in  college,  engrossed  in  the 
researches  on  which  his  fame  rests. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Cambridge 
he  was  elected  Lucasian  professor, 
and  as  such  lectured  once  a  week 
in  one  term  of  each  year,  supple- 
menting his  instruction  by  personal 
interviews  and  the  loan  of  manu- 
scripts. The  value  of  his  work  was 
widely  recognized,  and  in  1675 
the  Crown  issued  letters-patent, 
permitting  him  to  hold  his  fellow- 


ship without  the  necessity  of 
taking  orders.  We  may  picture 
him  at  this  time  as  a  short  man 
with  a  broad  forehead,  a  deter- 
mined square  jaw,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  sharp  features  with  a 
prominent  nose.  In  character  he 
was  modest,  deeply  religious,  and 
scrupulously  just,  but  easily  upset 
by  controversy. 

Newton  left  Cambridge  in  1696, 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  career 
lived  in  London,  holding  offices 
in  the  Mint.  These  offices  gave  him 
a  sufficient  income,  he  enjoyed  a 
well-appointed  home,  knew  every- 
one he  desired,  and  was  universally 
honoured  and  esteemed.  His 
reports  on  official  matters  and 
questions  referred  to  him  show 
him  as  an  acute  and  well-informed 
observer,  but  in  science  he  pro- 
duced nothing  more  of  special 
note.  Several  of  his  earlier  investi- 
gations were  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  forms  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  During  this 
period  he  became  involved  in 
two  controversies,  one  on  the 
question  whether  Leibniz  had  dis- 
covered the  infinitesimal  calculus 
independently  or  had  appropri- 
ated the  idea  from  him,  the  other 
about  the  publication  of  Flam- 
steed's  observations.  He  died  at 
Kensington,  March  20,  1727  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  had  been  knighted  in  1705, 
and  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1703  until 
his  death. 

As  regards  his  researches  in 
pure  mathematics,  Newton  dealt 
with  most  of  the  subjects  then 
read,  notably  geometry  and  alge- 
bra. The  evolution  of  the  calculus 
was  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
achievements  of  his  day ;  this  was 
invented  by  him,  possibly  also 
independently  by  others,  though 
its  introduction  into  general  use  was 
mainly  due  to  Continental  mathe- 
maticians.:  In  geometrical  optics, 
Newton  developed  the  mathemati- 
cal exposition,  and  for  the  first  time 
offered  an  explanation  of  colour 
phenomena ;  he  also  invented  a 
reflecting  telescope,  microscope,  and 
sextant.  These  investigations  led 
him  to  consider  how  light  was  pro- 
.  duced,  that  is,  to  a  theory  of  physi- 
•cal  optics.  In  this  he  discussed  the 
wave  and  corpuscular  theories, 
rejecting  the  former,  which,  as  then 
presented,  failed  to  account  for  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light, 
but  admitting  the  latter  as  possible 
though  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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Newton's  work  on  mechanics  and 

MOM  m  even  more  important, 

for  it  profoundly  affected  the  ideas 

of   in.  -ii  al>..  ut   i  he  universe.     He 

uitli  a  discussion  on  the 

•  It*  of  mechanics,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  the  nn  >t  ion  •  >f  bodies 

space  in  kiu>un  orbits  or 
rtioii  of  known  forces, 
moerauBtng  the  law  of  attraction 
the  statement  that  every  par- 

•  matter  attracts  every  other 
it  n-le  with  a  force  var  \ 

ly  as  the  product  of  their  masses  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
taiii-i-  !.<•(  \\i-rn  tin-in.  Thus  gravita- 
tion was  brought  into  the  domain  of 
.  but  what  caused  it  Newton 
did  not  profess  to  know  ;  and  here, 
as  in  his  theory  of  light,  it  was  his 
object  to  present  the  theory  free 
from  speculation  as  to  the  mechan- 
ism that  produced  the  phenomena. 
Having  investigated  the  general 
theory,  Newton  applied  the  results 
to  the  chief  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system,  and  showed  that  the 
facts  then  known  about  it  and,  in 
particular,  the  path  of  the  moon 
with  its  various  inequalities,  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion 
of  the  tides,  accorded  with  the 
theory.  He  prefaced  these  appli- 
cations of  the  theory  with  four 
rules  which  should  guide  scientific 
iiii-n  in  making  hypotheses  ;  these 
are  now  universally  accepted,  and 
his  formal  enunciation  of  them  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  physics. 
Bibliography.  Correspondence  of 
Newton  and  Cotes,  ed.  J.  Edleston, 
1850  ;  Life,  D.  Brewster,  rev.  W.  T. 
Lynn,  1875;  Bibliography  of  the 
Works  of  Newton,  G.  T.  Gray,  2nd 
ed.  1907  ;  A  Short  History  of  Mathe- 
matics, W.  W.  Rouse  Ball.  6th  ed. 
1915;  and  the  article  on  Newton  by 
Sir  K.  Glazebrook  in  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 

Newton,  JOHN  (1725-1807). 
English  divine.  Born  in  London, 
July  24,  1725,  son  of  a  shipmaster, 
he  had  a 
varied  career 
at  sea,  and  was 
ordainedin 
1764,  For  a 
time  curate  at 
Olney,  he  be- 
came in  1780 
rector  of  S. 
Mary  Wol- 

Jobn  Newton,         nooth,   Lon- 
Englisb  divine         don.     He  was 

Af,.rJKu,..ll.K.A.       a        f^nd       of 


Cowper,  who  contributed  to  his 
Olney  Hymns,  1779.  He  helped 
Wilberforce  in  the  campaign  against 
the  slave  trade,  and  was  a  Calvin- 
istic  force  in  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment. Of  his  hymns,  Glorious  things 
of  Thee  are  spoken  and  How  sweet 
tin  n  une  of  Jesus  sounds  are  found 
in  most  hymnals.  He  died  Dec.  21  , 
1807. 


Newton,  RICHARD  (1676-1753). 

.IIMM.-.  Horn  Nov.  8,  1676, 
.ui.l  xlucated  at  Westminster  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was 

I  in  I TU|.  Six  yean  later 
be  became  i>riwi|>al  of  Hurt  Hull, 
Oxford,  and  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  cnUiym;.'  tin-  l.tjililm^. 
and  establishing  it  M  a  college  pre- 
paratory for  tin  r  in  1740 
the  Hall  was  granted  a  charter  as 
Hi-rtfurd  College,  with  Newton  an 
first  principal.  His  chief  aim  was 
such  economy  as  should  (>•  m,r 
young  men  of  slender  means  to 
qualify  for  the  Church.  Newton 
was  a  good  classical  scholar  and 
linguist,  and  translated  the  Charac- 
ters of  Theophrastus.  He  died 
April  21, 1753.  Ste  Hertford  College. 
Newton,  ROBERT  (1780-1854). 
Wesleyan  minister.  Born  at 
Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  8,  1780, 
he  took  to  preaching  as  a  young 
man,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1812.  His  forty  years'  labours 
were  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds,  but  he  was 
constantly  travelling  and  preach- 
ing, proving  a  successful  collector 
of  funds  for  missionary  and  charit- 
able purposes.  Four  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  conference, 
in  1840  he  went  to  the  U.S.A.  to 
represent  the  British  conferences. 
He  died  April  30,  1854,  Few 
preachers  of  his  time  exercised 
greater  influence  for  good.  A 
selection  of  his  sermons  was  pub- 
lished in  1858. 

Newton,  THOMAS  (1704-82). 
British  divine.  Born  at  Lichfield, 
Jan.  1,  1704,  he  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1726,  and  four  years  later  was 
ordained.  Acquiring  some  repu- 
tation in  London  as  a  preacher, 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Bath  in  1742,  and,  dabbling  in 
literature,  brought  out  an  edition 
of  Milton's  works,  1749-52.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  a  royal 
chaplain,  and,  after  six  years, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  being  made  dean 
of  S.  Paul's  in  1768.  He  died  Feb. 
14,  1782.  In  addition  to  his  Milton, 
Newton  published  an  autobio- 
graphy, sermons,  poems,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies, 
which  Johnson  described  as  Tom's 
great  work."  He  was  intimate 
\\\\\\  the  Johnson  circle. 

Newton,  SIB  WILLIAM  JOHN 
(1785-1869).  Hritish  artist.  The 
son  of  James  Newton,  an  engraver, 
he  himself  became  an  engraver. 
Soon,  however,  he  became  a  painter 
of  miniatured,  quickly  making  a 
reputation.  He  was  made  minia- 
ture painter  to  the  court  and  painted 
some  large  historical  group  pic- 
tures for  Queen  Victoria.  Kniuhtcd 
;7.  he  died  in  London,  Jan. 
22,  1869. 


Newton  Abbot.  Urban  dist. 
and  market  town  of  Devonshire, 
England.  It  is  20  m.  from  Kxeter, 


Newton  Abbot.  Devonihir 

ol  S.  Leonard'!,  the  partib 

in  the  foreground  it  the  i 

now  lurmounted   by  »   lamp-poet. 

from  which  the  flnt  declaration  ol 

William  m  wai  read,  HOT.  3,  1688 

and  is  served  by  the  G.W.  RJ7-. 
on  which  line  it  is  a  junction.  The 
town  stands  amid  beautiful  scenery 
at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Teign  estuary.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  churches  of  S.  Mary,  Wol- 
borough,  and  All  Saints,  Highweek, 
both  Perpendicular.  The  industries 
include  brewing,  tanning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  ;  there  are 
railway  workshops.  An  important 
horse  and  cattle  fair  is  held  an- 
nually. In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  the  tower  of  S.  Leonard's  Church, 
near  which  William  of  Orange's  first 
declaration  was  read,  1688.  Forde 
House,  a  Tudor  residence,  was 
visited  by  Charles  I  and  William. 
Newton  Abbot  comprises  what,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  two  distinct 
places:  Newton  Abbot,  the  property 
of  the  abbot  of  Tor,  and  Newton 
Bushel,  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Bushel  Market  day,  Wed.  Pop. 
13,700. 

Newton  Grenade.  High 
explosive  grenade  made  in  two 
patterns,  one  for  use  from  the 
rifle,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  by 
hand.  The  hand  grenade  consists 
of  a  segmented  cast-iron,  pear- 
shaped  body  filled  with  ammonal 
The  igniter  is  a  cut-down  rifle 
cartridge,  into  which  one  end  of  a 
short  length  of  safety-fuse  is  fitted, 
the  other  end  being  crimped  to  a 
commercial  detonator  embedded 
in  the  explosive  charge.  When 
required  for  use,  the  cap  of  the 
grenade  is  struck  a  sharp  blow  and 
the  grenade  immediately  thrown, 
exploding  in  about  41  sees.  The 
missile  complete  weighs  1  Ib,  5  or. 
Its  simple  construction  mad*  it 
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Newton-in-Maker- 

field  urban  district 

seal 


a  popular  model  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Great  War, 
but  it  was  largely  displaced  by  the 
Mills  bomb  (?.».)•  Tne  rine 
grenade  is  of  similar  general  con- 
struction, weighs  1  lb.,  and  is 
charged  with  ammonal  Into  the 
base  of  the  grenade  is  screwed  a 
steel  rod  18  ins.  long  to  fit  the 
rifle  barrel. 

Newton  Heath.  Suburb  of 
Manchester.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  city  proper,  and  is  served  by 
the  L.  &  Y.  Rly.  and  by  tram- 
ways. The  industries  include  the 
making  of  cotton  goods,  chemicals, 
etc.  See  Manchester. 

Newton-in-Makerfield.  Ur- 
ban dist.  of  Lancashire,  also  known 
as  Newton-le- Willows.  It  is  16  m. 
from  Manchester, 
and  is  served  by 
the  L.  &  N.W. 
Ely.,  being  a  rly. 
junction.  .The 
industries  in- 
clude railway 
shops,  ironfound- 
ing,  and  the 
making  of  sugar, 
glass,  and  paper. 
Around  are  coal 
mines.  A  race 
meeting  is  held 
annually,  as  are  cattle  fairs.  The 
urban  dist.  includes  Earlestown. 
Newton  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
the  Lancashire  hundreds,  and,  al- 
though never  a  chartered  town,  was 
represented  in  Parliament  by  two 
members,  1559-1832.  Pop.  18,400. 
Newton's  Rings.  In  optics,  a 
phenomenon  which  becomes  per- 
ceptible when  a  convex  lens  is 
pressed  on  a  flat  piece  of  glass. 
Round  the  point  where  the  lens 
touches  the  glass  plane,  a  series 
of  coloured  rings  appears.  They  are 
produced  by  the  interference  of 
light  waves  with  one  another  across 
the  thin  film  of  air  enclosed  be- 
tween the  two  glass  surfaces  ;  and 
appear  whether  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted or  reflected.  If  the  upper 
lens  can  be  screwed  or  pressed 
tighter  down  on  to  the  one  below, 
so  as  to  alter  the  thickness  of  the 
air  film,  the  rainbow  rings  will  be 
seen  to  move  and  to  change  colour. 
They  were  described  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  1675. 

Newton  Stewart.  Police  burgh 
and  market  town  of  Scotland.  It 
is  mainly  in  Wigtownshire,  but 
partly  (one  suburb)  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. It  is  on  the  river 
Cree,  30  m.  W.  of  Castle  Douglas  on 
the  Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire 
Joint  Rly.  Woollens  are  manufac- 
tured. Market  day,  Fri.  Pop.  2,100. 
Newtown  (Welsh,  Trenewydd). 
Urban  dist.  and  market  town 
of  Montgomeryshire,  Wales.  It 
stands  on  the  Severn,  7  m.  W.S.W. 
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of  Montgomery,  on  the  Cambrian 
Rly.  and  the  Montgomeryshire 
Canal.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Welsh  flannel  industry,  and 
manufactures  tweeds  and  shawls. 
The  council  supplies  gas  and  water. 
Market  day,  Tues.  Pop.  6,100. 

Newtown.  Suburb  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  Largely  an 
industrial  centre,  it  has  biscuit 
manufactures  and  ironworks,  and 
contains  also  the  university  build- 
ings and  colleges 

Newtown.  Town  in  Bucking- 
ham co.,  Tasmania.  It  is  situated 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  3 
m.  north  of  Hobart.  Pop.  3,400. 
Newtown.  Town  in  Grant  co., 
Victoria,  Australia.  It  is  93  m.  by 
rail  from  Melbourne,  in  the  Bal- 
larat  district.  Pop.  5,900 

Newtownards.  Market  town, 
co.  Down,  Ireland.  It  is  1  m.  from 
the  head  of  Strangford  Lough  and 

m m  14  m.  by  rail  E.  of 

""  Belfast  on  the  Bel- 
fast and  County 
Down  Rly.  The 
chief  buildings  are 
the  town  hall,  par- 
ish church,  a  fine 
cruciform  build- 
ing, and  other 
churches.  Of  the 
old  church,  the 
nave,  tower,  and  an  aisle  still  stand. 
The  industries  are  linen  and  muslin 
manufacture,  flax-spinning,  and 
market-gardening.  Markets  and 
fairs  are  held  here.  Market  day, 
Sat.  Pop.  12,000. 

Newtown  Stewart.  Market 
town,  co.  Tyrone,  Ireland.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Mourne,  24  m. 
by  rail  S.E.  of  Londonderry  on  the 
G.N.  of  I.R  The  town  was  granted 
to  William  Stewart,  after  whom  it 
was  named,  by  Charles  I ;  the 
castle  was  dismantled,  and  the 


town  burned 
down  by  James 
II.  Linen  weav- 
ing is  carried 
on.  Market  day, 
Mon.  Pop.  1,000. 
New  Ulm. 
City  of  Minne- 
sota, U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of 
Brown  co.  It 
stands  on  the 
right  bank  of 
the  Minnesota 
river,  87  m. 
S.W.  of  St. 
Paul,  and  is 
served  by  the 
Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis 
and  the  Chi- 
cago and  North 
Western  rlys. 
Stock  -  rearing 
and  agriculture 
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are  extensively  engaged  in  locally, 
and  the  city  has  grain  elevators  and 
marble  works,  and  manufactures 
cigars,  flour,  bricks,  machine-shop 
products,  and  shirts.  New  Ulm  was 
settled  in  1854  and  incorporated 
hi  1876.  Pop  6,700. 

New  Westminster.  Town  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  80  m.  from 
Victoria  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  local  rlys.,  and  stands  on  the 
Eraser  river,  here  about  a  mile 
wide,  15  m.  above  the  mouth,  at 
the  head  of  the  delta.  Its  chief 
industries  are  salmon -canning  and 
the  dressing  and  shipping  of  tim- 
ber. Founded  in  1858  by  Colonel 
Moody,  it  was,  before  the  union 
with  the  rest  of  Canada,  the  capital 
of  the  mainland.  Pop.  13,200. 

New  Year's  Day.  First  day  of 
the  year.  The  ancient  Attic  year 
began  with  the  new  moon  after 
June  21,  and  the  Romans  began 
their  year  on  March  ].  The 
beginning  of  the  Roman  year  was 
changed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  Jan.  1. 
In  England  the  Anglo-Saxon  year 
began  with  Dec.  25 ;  this  was 
altered  at  the  Conquest  to  Jan.  1. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Christian 
year  began  generally  on  March  25 
until  the  adoption  by  Catholic 
nations  of  the  Gregorian  calendar 
of  1582,  by  England  not  till  1752, 
when  Jan.  1  became  New  Year's 
Day.  Among  customs  observed  on 
New  Year's  Eve  and  Day  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  elsewhere  may 
be  mentioned  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells  at  midnight,  and  Hog- 
manay (q.v.).  In  Scotland  and 
parts  of  England  "  first  footing  " 
survives ;  the  first  person  who 
enters  the  house  on  New  Year's 
Eve  brings  good  luck  according 
as,  in  different  localities,  he  is  light 
or  dark  haired.  New  Year's  gifts 
are  a  survival  of  Roman  custom. 
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New  York.  State  of  the  U.S.A., 
usually  called  the  empire  state.  It 
iiirludcs  many  adjacent  inland*,  of 
which  Long  Island,  Staten  Island, 
and  Manhattan  Island  are  the  chief. 
The  surface  is  diversified.  In  t In- 
vest and  centre,  approach! 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  it  consists  of 
a  level  tract,  part  of  which  belongs  to 
the  Allegheny  plateau.  The  central 
portion  contains  the  "  finger  lakes" 
(Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and 
ut In  is),  which  occupy  depressions 
formed  by  the  Laurentian  glaciers. 

'I'll--  mountainous  regions  of  the 
E.  are  separated  by  the  Mohawk, 
whose  valley  connects  at  right 
angles  with  those  of  Lake  Cham- 
phin.  I^ke  George,  and  the  Hud- 
son. N.  of  the  Mohawk  lies  the 
picturesque  Adirondack  range, 
\\  hjrh  attains  in  Mt.  .Man  \  an  alt. 
of  5,345  ft.,  and  S.,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Hudson  river,  are  the  Catskill  group 
(highest  summit,  Slide  Mt.,  4,205 
ft. ),  and  an  extension  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Mts.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Hudson,  flowing  N.  to  S., 
its  right  bank  affluent  the  Mohawk, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  forms  part 
of  the  N.  delimitation,  the  Dela- 
ware, Niagara,  Oswego,  Black,  and 
Genesee.  Numerous  lakes  occur  in 
the  Adirondack  Mts.,  and  the  rivers 
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are  noted  for  th. -ir  picturesque  fall*. 
Waterway  communication  is  main- 
tained between  Albany  on  the 
IludHon  arid  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes  by  means  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  to  the  N.  and  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal  to  the  W. 
New  York  is  essentially  a  manu- 
fai  luring  state,  and  its  excep- 
tional means  of  transport  by  the 
lakes,  rivers,  638  m.  of  canals, 
MM»  in.  of  steam,  and  4,760  m.  of 
electric  rlys.,  make  it  the  greatest 
conmien -iiil  state  of  the  Union. 
The  leading  industries  are  clothing, 
automobile,  flour,  tobacco,  paper, 
wood  pulp,  boot  and  shoe,  and 
machinery  manufactures,  printing 
and  publishing,  brewing,  and 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing. 
Next  to  manufactures,  agriculture 
is  of  chief  importance,  and  mining 
also  is  a  valuable  interest.  Saline, 
chalybeate,  sulphur,  and  other 
springs  are  found  in  various  parta 
of  the  state.  Higher  education  is 
provided  at  several  universities 
and  a  large  number  of  colleges. 
Two  senators  and  43  representa- 
tives are  returned  to  Congress. 
New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester 
are  the  principal  cities,  and  Albany 
is  the  capital.  Area,  49,204  sq.  m. 
Pop.  10..385.000. 
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New  York  is  the  financial  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  the 
U.S.A.  Situated  at  the  head  of 
New  York  Bay  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  it 
is  a  great  seaport  and  the  centre 
of  an  important  industrial  district. 
Pop.  (1920)  5,459,463. 

In  1609  Henry  Hudson  dis- 
covered the  river  named  after  him 
and  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and 

in  1621  the  Dutch 

founded  the  col- 
ony of  Nieuw 
Amsterdam  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  1664  the 
English  captured 
it  and  called  it 
New  York,  after 
the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James 
II.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
it  was  the  English  headquarters 
after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans 
in  1783.  From  1785  to  1790  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Since  1897  the  greater  city  of  New 
York  has  included  five  boroughs, 
having  a  total  area  of  326  sq.  m. 
Of  these  boroughs,  Manhattan, 
New  York  city  proper,  is  the  most 
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important.  It  is  of  peculiar  shape, 
a  tongue  of  land  from  10  to  13  m. 
long  and  about  2  m.  wide,  running 
almost  N.  and  S.  between  the 
North  or  Hudson  river  on  the  W., 
which  separates  it  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  East  river,  the  water- 
way which  cuts  it  off  from  Long 
Island  on  the  E.  Within  this 
elongated  strip  over  2,000,000 
people  live  and  half  as  many  again 
earn  their  daily  bread,  with  the 
result  that  a  mere  topographical 
accident  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  New  York's  development. 
The  Famous  "Sky-line" 

Ocean  travellers  passing  through 
The  Narrows,  a  mile  broad,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  see  across 
a  5  m.  stretch  of  placid  bay  a 
great  pile  of  lofty  buildings.  Sky- 
scraper crowds  on  sky-scraper, 
tower  on  tower,  and  the  green  strip 
of  Battery  Park  alone  divides 
them  from  the  water's  edge.  Even 
the  grassy  slopes  and  obsolete 
fortifications  of  Governor's  Island, 
or  the  statue  of  Liberty,  rising  151 
ft.  on  Bedloe's  or  Liberty  Island, 
cannot  divert  the  eye  from  that 
fantastic  castellated  group. 

Already  the  sky-scrapers  rise 
commonly  to  300  ft.  Several,  aa 
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the  Ringer  tower  and  the  City 
Inventing  building  in  Broadway, 
are  taller  Ht  ill ;  but  most  remark- 
able, and  most  •ucoeMful  architec- 
turally, is  the  Woolwortb  building 
opposite  City  Hall  Park.  With  it* 
66  storeys,  it  in,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  loftiest 
structure  ever  built 

The  Home  ol  American  Finance 

In  the  midst  of  these  sky- 
scrapers, in  its  own  churchyard 
in  Broadway,  stands  old  Trinity 
Church,  and  from  its  very  door 
opens  Wall  Street,  which  with 
Broad  Street  is  the  home  of 
American  finance.  Here  is  the 
United  States  sub-treasury,  on  the 
site  of  Federal  Hall,  where  the  first 
American  congress  sat ;  here  are 
the  offices  of  such  great  institu- 
tions as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the 
New  York  stock  exchange,  an<l  the 
National  City  Bank.  All  round  are 
tall  buildings  occupied  by  banks, 
financiers,  engineers,  lawyers,  and 
important  companies ;  and  in  this 
district  the  cotton  and  the  produce 
exchanges,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  New  York  clearing 
house  have  their  quarters.  The 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  has 
its  own  building. 

The  municipal  activity  of  New 
York  centres  in  the  beautifully 
proportioned  century-old  City 
Hall.  It  stands  in  its  own  park,  on 
the  edge  of  which  is  the  gigantic 
municipal  building,  the  impressive 
architecture  of  which  is  completely 
spoiled  by  its  site.  The  general 
post  office,  with  the  United  States 
law  courts  over  it,  faces  the  City 
Hall,  while  behind  it  are  the  state 
civil  courts. 

Broadway,  the  great  thorough- 
fare which  runs  from  the  Battery 
through  the  entire  city  until  it 
becomes  the  high-road  to  Albany, 
now  traverses  a  rather  uninterest- 
ing section  devoted  to  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  trade.  Parallel  to  it 
to  the  E.  is  the  Bowery,  once  re- 
nowned for  every  form  of  cheap 
vice,  but  now  reformed  to  dull 
respectability,  while  between  them 
are  the  criminal  courts  and  the 
Tombs,  the  Newgate  of  New  York. 
Five  Points,  the  slums  described 
by  Dickens,  has  been  swept  away, 
but  the  East  Side,  the  densely 
populated  district  between  the 
Bowery  and  the  East  river,  atill 
retains  its  peculiar  picturesqueneaa. 

It  is  a  tenement  house  area,  too 
often  the  place  where  the  poor 
European  immigrant  first  tastes 
American  life.  Certain  streets  have 
distinct  national  characteristics ; 
the  Chinese  are  in  Mott  Street,  the 
Italians  in  Mulberry  Street,  the 
Russians  in  Henry  Street,  and  the 
Jews  everywhere.  The  East  Side 
has  a  life  of  its  own.  Its  politics  are 
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Munlv  .in.l  aggressive  ;  llu-  Yul.li-li 
is  il. >ui Citing  and  original. 
M  mv  wlio  have  inaili-  mi.iiey  are 
lutli  to  leave  it,  ami  1.1  m-l  Street 
has  ita  fashions  and  convent  ions 
no  less  than  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Kast  rivor  is  too  swift  for 
.shipping,  but  on  both  sides  of  the 
N.u-tli  river  the  great  liners  berth. 
'I'll--  docks  extend  in  New  York 
from  the  Battery  to  West  Fifty  - 
n in  tli  Street,  theCunard,  the  White 
Star,  the  Anchor,  and  other  great 
steamship  companies  having  their 
from  about  14th  to  23rd 
Street. 

The  Streets  o!  the  City 

For  2  ra.  from  the  Battery  the 
street  plan  of  New  York  is  irregu- 
lar, but  after  that  the  usual  Ameri- 
can rectangular  plan  prevails.  The 
streets  run  roughly  E.  and  W., 
20  to  the  mile  ;  the  avenues  N.  and 
S.,  seven  to  the  mile.  Numbers  are 
the  rule,  but  in  the  N.  districts 
many  avenues  adopt  names,  as 
Columbus  or  Amsterdam.  Broad- 
way, however,  runs  diagonally 
across  the  chequer-board  until  at 
106th  Street  it  becomes  the  con- 
tinuation of  llth  Avenue. 

The  extraordinary  celerity  with 
which  New  York  districts  alter 
their  character  has  deprived  the 
streets  just  N.  of  14th  of  their 
recent  pre-eminence  as  a  shopping 
and  theatrical  centre.  Washington 
Square  and  a  few  blocks  at  the  S. 
end  of  Fifth  Avenue  still  remain 
the  homes  of  old  New  York  families, 
in  spite  of  the  spread  of  business 
there,  and  Greenwich  clings  des- 
perately to  its  reputation  as  an  ar- 
tistic and  rather  Bohemian  centre. 

To  the  visitor  the  heart  of  New 
York  is  now  the  district  contained 
within  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
26th  and  59th  Streets.  Here  are 
the  great  hotels  and  restaurants, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  best  theatres, 
ami  the  big  department  stores.  In 
this  region  is  focused  all  the 
luxury,  all  the  amusement,  that 
money  can  buy,  and  it  presents 
such  a  concentration  of  the  glitter 
of  life  in  a  small  space  as  no  other 
city  can  show. 

Times  Square,  which  is  domin- 
ated by  the  Times  building,  is  the 
Piccadilly  Circus  of  New  York,  and 
its  pavements,  when  lit  up  by  the 
electric  signs  of  the  "  Great  White 
Way,"  are  as  crowded  at  midnight 
with  pleasure-seekers  as  is  34th 
Street  at  noon  with  shoppers  and 
bargain-hunters.  In  this  district 
may  be  found  also  the  New  York 
public  library,  in  ita  white  marble 
home ;  S.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  with  its  stately  Gothic 
spires ;  the  galleries  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  many  of 
tho  principal  churches. 
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,  .V.I  Mi  to  I  Kith 
stretchea  Central  Park,  ilivi.lm.- 
New  York  between  Fifth  and 
Seventh  Avenues.  It  in  the  fincnt 
of  all  the  city's  fine  park*,  and  it 
contains  the  Metropolitan  M 
of  Art,  while  the  American  Museum 
•  •f  Natural  1 1 i-i  TV  m  in  Manhattan 
Square  adjoining  it.  Along  the  K. 
aide  of  tho  park  are  the  mansions 
of  millionaires  who  have  given 
Fifth  Avenue  ita  social  prestige. 

The  Upper  West  Side,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park,  is  also  a 
residential  district,  but  there  are 
many  apartment  houses.  Along 
Broadway  these  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection, 
and,  sometimes  occupying  an  entire 
block,  and  rising  to  12  or  14 
storeys,  accommodate  great  num- 
bers in  luxurious  style.  Riverside 
Park  is  a  pleasant  promenade  along 
the  bank  6f  the  North  river,  and 
Riverside  Drive,  just  above  it,  con- 
tains another  fine  row  of  apartment 
houses.  Two  great  national  me- 
morials, the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument,  and  Grant's  Tomb, 
stand  on  the  Drive,  while  a  little 
E.  of  it  is  a  remarkable  collection 
of  fine  buildings.  The  library, 
lecture  halls,  laboratories,  and  dor- 
mitories of  Columbia  University 
crown  Morningside  Heights,  and 
close  by  are  Barnard  College  for 
women,  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  The  as  yet  unfinished 
Episcopal  cathedral  of  S.  John  the 
Divine  and  S.  Luke's  Hospital  are 
also  found  on  Morningside  Heights 
above  110th  Street. 

New  York's  Suburbs 

At  125th  Street  comes  Harlem, 
once  a  separate  town,  and  still  a 
distinct  centre,  the  home  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  there  is  room 
in  Manhattan,  on  the  W.  side,  for 
another  large  district  of  comfort- 
able, but  not  quite  so  luxurious, 
apartment  houses.  Here  is  the  City 
college,  the  apex  of  the  municipal 
educational  system,  while  on  Uni- 
versity Heights,  in  the  borough  of 
tho  Bronx,  are  the  new  buildings 
of  the  university  of  New  York, 
with  tho  remarkable  Hall  of  Fame 
for  the  commemoration  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  Of  the  other 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  tho 
Bronx  (pop.  736,016)  is  for  the  most 
part  a  typical  suburban  tract,  but 
much  of  it  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  It 
contains  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens.  Queensborough  (pop. 
469,000)  is  a  growing  industrial  and 
residential  centre,  while  Richmond 
borough,  or  Staten  Island  (pop. 
116,500),  is  in  the  main  a  rural  re- 
gion, with  farms  and  country  towns. 
Brooklyn,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
formerly  a  separate  city,  and  had 
a  municipal,  social,  and  intellectual 
life  of  ita  own. 
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Four  great  bridges  over  the  Eaat 
river,  the  Brooklyn,  the  Man- 
hattan, the  Willianuburg,  and  the 
Queenaborough,  and  several  tun- 
IK -N.  join  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn 
an. I  (jueena,  and  four  tunnela  and 
numerous  ferries  join  it  to  New 
Jersey.  They  have  been  worked 
into  the  wonderful  interurban 
transportation  system  that  iU 
hurrying  millions  have  forced  New 
York  to  develop.  In  Manhattan 
almost  every  avenue  has  iU  tram- 
way line,  and  there  are  four  N.  and 
8.  elevated  railways ;  while  the 
tube  system  has  been  recently  ex- 
tended at  a  coat  of  over  £70,000,000 
to  cover  the  entire  city  except 
Staten  Island.  Enormous  engineer- 
ing difficulties  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  train  service  in  the  "  rush 
hours  "  is  maintained  with  wonder- 
ful efficiency.  Transportation  from 
E.  to  W.  is  generally  inadequate. 
Railways  and  Government 

Three  great  trunk  lines  run  into 
New  York,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  at  the  Grand  Central 
station,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ter- 
minus, both  of  these  "  depot* " 
being  magnificent  buildings. 
Several  other  important  lines  have 
their  termini  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  North  river. 

New  York  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, consisting  of  the  mayor, 
the  controller  or  financial  officer, 
the  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
five  boroughs,  and  the  board  of 
aldermen,  numbering  67.  All  the 
important  municipal  legislation 
and  the  initiation  and  carrying 
out  of  the  great  schemes  of  de- 
velopment are  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  estimate,  while  the  mayor 
is  charged  with  the  main  adminis- 
tration. 

New  York  to-day  is  obliged  to 
undertake  public  works  of  great 
magnitude.  Thus  it  has  enlarged 
its  water  supply,  bringing  water 
86m.  from  the  Ashokan  reservoir, 
through  a  tunnel  which  coat  over 
£33,000,000  to  build.  It  haa  also 
spent  £22,000,000  on  ita  four 
bridges  over  the  East  river. 

Bibliography.  New  York,  T. 
Roosevelt,  1895;  History  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  M.  J.  Lamb  and 
C.  C.  Harrison,  Svola.,  1896:  Nooks 
and  Corners  of  Old  New  York,  C. 
Hemstraet,  1899  ;  History  of  Now 
York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
\V.  Irving,  new  ed.  1902  :  New 
York  :  Old  and  New.  R.  R.  Wilson, 
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the  City  of  New  York.  F.  B.  Kelly. 
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York  in  the  17th  Century,  M.  G.  van 
Renwclaer.  2  vols.,  1909. 
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New  York  UNIVERSITY.  Uni- 
versity of  the  U.S.A.  Its  work  is 
carried  on  partly  in  its  old  buildings 
in  Washington  Square,  partly  in 
the  halls  and  lecture  rooms  re- 
cently erected  on  University 
Heights  in  the  Bronx.  It  has  over 
7,000  students,  and  500  teachers. 

New  York  WEST.  Town  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  Hudson  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Hudson  river,  34  m.by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  served 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  rlys.  It 
manufactures  silk,  embroideries, 
buttons,  cotton-seed  oil,  cloth,  and 
sugar.  Pop.  29,900. 

New  York  Bay.  Inlet  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.S.A.  It 
comprises  the  upper  and  lower 
bays,  connected  by  a  channel  called 
The  Narrows.  The  upper  bay  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river, 
locally  called  the  North  river,  and 
on  its  shores  is  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  joined  to  Newark  Bay 
by  a  channel  called  Kill  Van  Kull. 
The  lower  and  larger  bay  separates 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  from 
the  mainland  of  New  Jersey. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  THE. 
Daily  newspaper  established  in 
New  York  City  in  1801  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  Its  editors  have 
included  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
John  Bigelow,  Carl  Schurz,  and 
E.  L.  Godkin.  James  (Viscount) 
Bryce  once  described  it  as  "  decid- 
edly the  best  paper  printed  in  the 
English  language."  In  June,  1881, 
it  acquired  The  Nation  (New 
York),  which  has  been  issued 
under  its  auspices  since  July  1  of 
that  year.  In  Aug.,  1918,  it  was 
purchased  from  Oswald  G.  Villard 
by  T.  W.  Lament,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

New  York  Herald,  THE.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  established 
as  The  Morning  Herald  in  New 
York  City,  May  6,  1835,  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  The  first  of  its 
contemporaries  to  make  a  regular 
feature  of  financial,  shipping,  and 
religious  news,  it  was  also  at  the 
outset  a  non-party  organ,  devoted 
to  news  rather  than  opinion.  The 
present  title  was  adopted  Aug.  31, 
1835.  Its  "  scoops  "  began  in  1863 
with  an  exclusive  account  of  Get- 
tysburg. It  sent  Stanley  to  find 
Livingstone  in  1869,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  commissioned  Stanley's 
journey  to  Central  Africa  in  1875.  It 
equipped  the  Jeannette  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  in  1879.  Its  weekly 
edition  was  begun  in  Dec.,  1836 ; 
its  European  (Paris)  edition,  Oct. 
3,  1887.  A  London  edition  started 
in  1889  lasted  less  than  18  months. 
When  the  French  government  left 
for  Bordeaux,  Sept.,  1914,  the 
Herald  staff  remained  in  Paris. 


The  paper  was  purchased  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey  in  Jan.,  1920,  and 
merged  in  The  New  York  Sun,  the 
morning  edition  being  called  The 
New  York  Herald,  and  the  evening 
edition  The  Evening  Sun.  See  the 
historical  supplement,  issued  May 
7, 1916  ;  Memoirs  of  Bennett  and 
His  Times,  I.  A.  Pray,  1855. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 
Waterway  from  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie  to  Troy  on  the  Hudson  river. 
It  is  352  m.  long,  to  which  its 
Oswego  and  Cayuga-Seneca  tribu- 
taries add  another  100  m.  Its 
minimum  depth  is  12  ft.,  its  bot- 
tom width  varies  from  75  ft.  to 
200  ft.,  and  it  is  served  by  57  locks. 
Designed  to  accommodate  1,000- ton 
barges,  it  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
cargoes  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  to  special  barge  terminals 
in  New  York  Harbour  with  only 
one  transhipment  at  Buffalo.  It 
was  opened  May  15,  1918,  and  cost 
£30,000,000.  It  follows  the  line  of 
the  old  Erie  Canal,  and  use  has 
been  made  of  lakes  Oneida, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  and  of  the 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  Oswego,  and 
Huron  rivers,  the  levels  of  which 
have  in  places  been  altered  by 
dams  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  canal. 

New  York  Sun,  THE.  Inde- 
pendent morning  newspaper,  with 
a  weekly  edition,  established  in 
New  York  City,  Sept.  3,  1833,  by 
Benjamin  H.  Day.  It  maintained 
its  own  home  and  foreign  corre- 
spondents, independently  of  the 
Associated  Press,  a  rival  to  which 
it  founded  in.  Laffan's  News 
Agency.  From  an  early  date  it 
adopted  an  abolitionist  policy  on 


the  slavery  question.  In  1868  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
A.  Dana,  who  edited  it  until  his 
death  in  1897.  Acquired  by  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  1916,  it  was  later  issued 
as  The  Evening  Sun.  See  The  Story 
of  the  Sun,  F.  M.  O'Brien,  1917. 

New  York  Times,  THE.  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  morning  news- 
paper, established  in  New  York 
City  by  H.  J.  Raymond,  Sept.  18, 
1851.  It  issues  a  weekly  edition, 
notable  for  its  literary  section, 
The  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review.  In  1896  it  came  under  the 
control  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and 
C.  R.  Miller. 

New  York  Tribune,  THE.  Re- 
publican daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper, established  in  New  York 
City,  April  3,  1841,  by  Horace 
Greeley.  He  remained  its  governing 
editor  until  his  death  in  1872, 
being  succeeded  as  chief  proprietor 
and  principal  editor  by  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who  acted  as  The  Tribune's 
correspondent  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  had  been  a  leader  writer  since 
1865.  The  Tribune,  which  set  the 
example  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  of  using  the  cable  for 
war  correspondence,  consistently 
supported  the  Allied  cause  in  the 
Great  War,  its  war  leaders,  by 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  attracting  wide 
attention. 

New  York  World,  THE.  Demo- 
cratic daily  and  weekly  newspaper, 
founded  in  New  York  City  in  1861. 
From  1876-83  the  property  of  Jay 
Gould,  it  was  bought  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  under  whose  control  it 
became  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  newspapers  in  the  U.S.A. 


NEW  ZEALAND:  A  BRITISH  DOMINION 

B.  C.  Wallis,  Author  of  A  Geography  of  the   World 

This  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  on  Dunedin,  Wellington,  and 

•  other  important  places  in  the  Dominion.     See  the  biographies  of 

Seddon,  and  other  New  Zealanders  of  note ;  also  Geyser 

New  Zealand  is  a  British  Dom-  they  form  part  of  the  great  festoon 

inion  in  the  South  Seas.   Politically  of  islands   which   begins   at   New 

it  embraces  the  two  main  islands,  Guinea,  ends  at  Antipodes  Island, 

North  and  South,  and  includes  New  Caledonia.   They 

the  small  Stewart  are  separated  by  the  1,000  m.  of 

Island    separated  the  deep  Tasman  Sea  from  the  E. 
from  the   S.  end 
of    S.    Island   by 
Foveaux     Strait, 


coast  of  Australia. 

N.  and  S.  islands  are  in  striking 
contrast.     South  Island  consists  of 
and  many  islands    a  great  mt.   range,  the  Southern 
in  the  neighbour-    Alps,    alpine    in    magnitude,    the 
ing  seas.    Of  the    culminating  peak,  Mt.  Cook,  being 
latter  the   Auck-    12,349  ft.  in  elevation,  with  alps 
land    and    Ker-    or  summer  pastures,  alpine  lakes, 
madec    groups,    and    the    smaller    glaciers,  and  snowfields.     The  W. 
Campbell,  Three  Kings',  Antipodes,    slopes  almost  reach  the  shore,  and 


New  Zealand 
aims 


and    Bounty     islands    are    unin- 
habited;  the  Chatham  and  Cook 


are    clothed     with    mighty     fern 
forests  ;  in  the  S.  Milford  Sound  is 


groups  contain  over  13,000  people  ;    the  best  known  fiord ;  the  E.  slopes 
in  addition  the  Dominion  is   the    reach  the  Canterbury  Plains, 
mandatory  for  the  former  German        N.  Island  consists  of  a  highland 


colony  of  Western  Samoa. 


reaching  from  Mt.  Egmont  in  the 


The  two  large  islands  cover  an    S.W.   to  East  Cape  in  the  N.E., 
area  of  102,250  sq.  m.    Physically,    and  two  peninsulas ;    the  first  of 


x.  Airview  ot  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  on  Bedloe  Island.  and  best  designed  stations  in  the  U.S.A.  5.  «  jnd  Street. 
a.  Tomb  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Riverside  Drive.  3.  Public  •  busy  cross-city  thoroughfare,  showing  the  volume  ot 
Library,  with  accommodation  for  over  3,000.000  volumes.  motor  traffic  characteristic  of  the  city.  6.  Wall  Street. 
4.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  one  of  the  largest  looking  towards  Trinity  Church.  In  right  foreground 
is  the  U.S.  sub-treasury  and  statue  of  Washington 
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these  is  a  lowland  terminating  in 
the  N.W.  in  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen,  the  second  is  mountain- 
ous and  reaches  Cook  Strait.  None 
of  the  mountain  ranges  is  related 
to  the  Southern  Alps ;  the  Euahine 
and  Tararua  ranges  of  the  S.E. 
peninsula  are,  however,  related  to 
the  Kaikouras  ranges  in  the  N.E. 
of  S.  Island. 

The  Rotorua  dist.  is  world-fam- 
ous for  its  hot  springs,  geysers,  and 
sinter  terraces.  Of  the  volcanoes, 
snow-capped  Ruapehu,  9,175  ft., 
has  at  its  summit  a  crater  lake  of 
warm  water,  which  boils  and  is 
heaved  into  the  air  and  splashes 
the  surrounding  ice  cliffs ;  Ngauru- 
hoe,  7,515  ft.,  and  Tongariro, 
6,140  ft.,  are  quiescent ;  Mt. 
Egmont,  8,260  ft.,  is  extinct ; 
Whakaari,  White  Island,  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  is  active.  In  S. 
Island  the  only  evidence  of  the 
earth's  interior  heat  is  provided  by 
hot  springs,  which  occasionally 
bubble  into  icy  cold  water  flowing 
away  from  a  glacier  snout.  Lakes 
Taupo,  238  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and 
Rotorua  in  N.  Island  differ  in 
character  from  Wakatipu,  114  sq. 
m.,  Te  Anau,  132  sq.  m.,  and  the 
smaller  alpine  lakes  of  S.  Island. 
Of  the  S.  glaciers  Tasman,  18  m. 
long,  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
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New  Zealand.     Map  of  the  British  Dominion  in  the  South  Pacific,  S.E.  oi' 
Australia,  with  a  total  area  oi  106,240  sq.  miles 

glacier  outside  the  Polar  regions ; 
Murchison,  11  m.  long,  is  next  in 
size.  The  Waikato  and  Wanganui 
in  N.I.,  and  Clutha,  Buller,  and 
Grey  in  S.I.  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  climate  is  equable  and  pro- 
vides probably  the  best  example  hi 
the  world  of  the  insular  type ; 
N.I.  is  warmer  than  S.I.  The 


which  cannot  fly,  keas,  cor- 
morants, and  penguins  ;  lizards, 
butterflies,  and  moths.  Europeans 
introduced  the  farm  and  domestic 
animals ;  deer,  trout,  pheasants, 
and  quail ;  rabbits,  stoats,  and 
weasels,  which  became  a  scourge. 

The  flora  is  essentially  of  the 
forest  type ;  the  tree  ferns  of 
Westland  grow  hi  great  profusion  ; 
the  kauri  of  the  N.,  the  rimu,  and 
similar  trees  are  due  to  the  heavy 
rains ;  the  beeches  of  S.I.  are  a 
mountain  type  ;  New  Zealand  flax 
or  phormium  is  a  characteristic 
swamp  growth.  The  only  native 
grasses  are  tussock  grasses;  the 
turf  grasses  have  all  been  intro- 
duced, mainly  from  English  seed. 

The  dominant  industry  is  sheep- 
rearing  :  parts  of  N.I.  in  the 
Wellington  peninsula  have  more 
sheep  per  sq.  m.  than  any  equiva- 
lent area  in  the  world ;  this  in- 

rains  are  sufficient;  hi  N.I.  they  dustry  was  a  comparative  failure 
exceed  35  his.  everywhere,  in  S.I.  when  the  wool  was  the  only  saleable 
the  W.  coast  is  very  wet,  over  100  product ;  New  Zealanders  were  the 
his.  annually  at  Hokitika,  and  the  pioneers  in  refrigerated  steamships, 
E.  plains  are  dry,  the  Canterbury  and  Canterbury  lamb  entered  into 
Plains  having  less  than  30  ins.  the  meat  trade  of  the  world. 
The  indigenous  animals  include  '  Dairy  farming,  mainly  for  the 
two  kinds  of  bat,  the  only  land  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
mammals  ;  kiwis  and  other  birds  is  of  growing  importance.  Crops  of 
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i>ats,  and    l.ail 
f..i    lix-.il  rniisiiiii|itinii.      Kami  ;_'ilin 

111  tin-  \ti.-l.l  in. I  |..  tuii-nl  i, 
plioiininm  it  leathered  from  both 
\\ilil  mid  cultivated  plants,  timlwr 

from    tin-    f«>n-st-<,  an. i 
\\itli  tin-  animal  prod  net «.  niiike  up 
tllf    chief    ex  port  x.    except     t 

and  L'old.  ( 'oal  H  iniiirit  on  the  \\  . 
of  S.I.,  mid  pilii  in  the 
Thames  peiiinxula.  In  tin-  \ alley 
of  (lie  Cluthii.  alluviiil  gold  is 
dredged;  New  Zealandcrs  \\,-r<-  the 
pioneers  in  constructing  di. 
suitable  for  sneli  work,  ('oniiiinni- 
cation  is  maintained  by  a  growing 
rly.  system  connecting  the  chief 
towns  and  supplemented  by  a 
coastal  steamer  service.  The 
principal  exports  are  wool,  frozen 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hi. I.--, 
skins,  and  phormium  flax  and  tow. 
Three-quarters  of  the  total  exports 
are  to  Britain.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  the  imports  consists  of 
articles  for  personal  wear,  textile-. 
hosiery,  boots,  and  shoes  ;  metal 
goods,  including  motor-cars,  and 
oils  come  next  in  order.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and 
U.S.A.  supply  most  of  the  imports. 
The  Dominion,  officially  a  colony 
1840-1907,  is  governed  by  a 
governor-general  and  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  legis- 
lative council  of  37  paid  members 
and  a  house  of  80  paid  representa- 
tives, upon  a  system  of  constitu- 
tional cabinet  government. 

Experiments  in  State  Socialism 

New  Zealand  early  became  noted 
for  legal  enactments  of  the  nature 
of  experiments  in  state  socialism. 
The  Public  Trust  office  was  estab- 
lished in  1872,  three  years  earlier  a 
Government  Annuities  and  Life 
Insurance  office  was  inaugurated ;  a 
fire  department  was  added  later. 
The  use  of  the  Government  tele- 
phone is  almost  universal.  Govern- 
ment depots  sell  coal  obtained 
from  government  mines  and  carried 
by  state  railways.  Maternity  and 
other  hospitals  are  government  in- 
stitutions. Old-age  pensions  have 
been  granted  since  1898.  Labour 
legislation  began  with  the  Employ- 
ment of  Females  Act  of  1873,  which 
established  an  8-hour  day  for  wo- 
men. Since  1891  all  factory  1  ill. HIT 
has  been  controlled,  sweating  abo- 
lished, and  minimum  wages -deter- 
mined. In  addition  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial conciliation  and  arbitration 
has  been  developed.  Compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  closer  settle- 
ment has  been  possible  since  1892. 

The  pop.  numbers  1,320,000; 
Auckland,  158,000,  is  the  largest 
town ;  only  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin  in  addition 
have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants ; 
no  other  town  contains  20,000 
people.  Five  p.c.  of  the  people  are 
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I'v  Tatunan  in 
Hill.':  he  named 
Maria  van 
I'M  men.  Tho 
ne\t  Kuropean 
visitor  was  C'apt. 
Cook,  who  came 
in  17110.  177H, 
1774,  and  1777. 
Iliiti-li.  Fn-neh, 
and  Spanish  ships 
arrived  during 
the  next  i'u 
yearn.  In  1815 
the  first  mission 
was  established 
in  the  Bay,  of 
Islands.  The 
first  attempt  at 
colonisation,  was 
made  in  1825, 
but  failed.  In 
1840  Wellington 
was  founded,  and 
Capt.  1 1  o  1 1  s  o  1 1 

proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Other  settlements, 
Auckland,  Nelson,  etc.,  followed 
during  the  next  decade 

The  most  important  subsequent 
events  were  the  Maori  Wars,  1860- 
70,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1867, 
and  the  adoption  of  refrigeration. 

THE  GREAT  WAR.  During  the 
Great  War  the  Dominion  furnished 
91,914  volunteer  troops  and  32,270 
conscript  troops,  making  a  total 
force  of  124,184.  In  Aug.,  1914,  a 
New  Zealand  force,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  British  and  Aus- 
tralian warships,  seized  German 
Samoa,  which  was  garrisoned 
throughout  the  war  by  New  Zea- 
land troops.  On  Oct.  16,  1914,  the 
New  Zealand  expeditionary  force 
of  8,061  of  all  ranks,  sailed  for 
Egypt.  After  a  period  of  training 
in  Egypt,  during  which  it  helped 
to  defend  the  Suez  Canal,  the  force 
went  to  C  al  li  pnl i,  April,  1915,  and 
along  with  the  Australians — the 
combined  force  known  as  the 
Anzacs — took  part  in  the  landing 
at  Anzac  Cove  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent operations.  After  the 
withdrawal  the  New  Zealand  force 
returned  to  Egypt.  There  it  was 
•n/.ed  and  reinforced,  and  as 
a  division  went  to  Franco  in  April, 
1916.  The  Mounted  Rifles  bri-ade 
remained  in  Egypt  as  part  of  the 
Anzac  Mounted  division,  which 
distinguished  itself  against  the 
Turks  in  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

The  N.Z.  division  took  part  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  Somme,  and, 
\\ith  the  41st,  captured  Flere  on 


New  Zealand.     Map  showing  the  distribution  of  resources 
and  products  throughout  the  Dominion 

Sept.  15,  1916.  In  1917  it  distin- 
guished itself  at  the  battle  of  Mes- 
sines  and  in  the  third  battle  of 
Ypres,  in  which  it  stormed  Gra- 
venstafel  in  the  operations  against 
Passchendaele  ridge.  In  March, 
1918,  it  helped  to  defeat  the  great 
German  offensive,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent Allied  advance  defeated 
the  Germans  at  Beaucourt  and  cap- 
tured Puisieux  and  Serre,  Aug.  15, 
and  the  ruins  of  Bapaume,  Aug.  29. 
One  of  its  outstanding  exploits  was 
the  recapture  of  Le  Quesnoy  on 
Nov.  5,  when  the  men  scaled  the 
ramparts  with  ladders.  In  addi- 
tion, New  Zealand  furnished  a 
tunnelling  company  which  did 
splendid  service  in  France,  and 
also  helped  to  rebuild  the  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  then- 
retreat  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 
New  Zealand  casualties  were : 
Killed :  officers,  735  ;  other  ranks, 
15,401  ;  wounded  :  officers,  1,688  ; 
other  ranks,  39,061. 

Bibliography.  The  Long  White 
Cloud,  W.  P.  Reeves,  2nd  ed.  1900; 
New  Zealand,  R.  &.  J.  L.  Stout. 
191 1 ;  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British 
Empire,  vol.  v.,  Australasian  Terri- 
tories, 1914  ;  New  Zealand. 
Scholefield.  1917  ;  New  Zealand 
Olliciul  Year  Book. 

New  Zealand,  BANK  OF.  In- 
stitution established  by  an  Act  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  1861. 
Part  of  its  capital  is  guaranteed  by 
the  government,  which  holds 
another  £750,000  thereof.  It  acts 
as  banker  to  the  N.Z.  government, 
and  has  over  200  branches  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
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of  tin-  I'.-n-iii.v  Tlie  head 
is  ut  \\YllintMuii,  ninl  the 
lyondon  office  at  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  I  - 

New  Zealand,  UNIVERSITY  or. 
State  university  of  New  Zealand. 
An  rvimiuing  body  only,  it  waa 
founded  in  \^ln.  It  consists  of 
the  university  of  Otago  at 
Diiiii'.lin.  t  .iMt'-rbury  College  at 
( 'Ini-t.  hinvh,  .\McUand  University 
('iillriM1,  and  Victoria  University 
('illicit-  at  Wellington,  where  are 
the  headquarters.  For  agricultural 
stm I.  tits  there  Ua  recognized  col- 
lege at  Lincoln.  It  has  an  agent  at 
88,  Gower  St.,  London,  \V.< '. 

New  Zealand  Cross.  Decora- 
tion for  bravery.  Instituted  in 
1809.  it  is  awarded  to  those  "  who 
may  particu 
larly  distinguish 
themselves  by 
their  bravery  in 
action,  or  devo- 
t  i  o  n  to  their 
duty  while  on 
service."  I  twos 
first  awarded 
only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  local 
militia,  volun- 
New  Zealand  Cross  tee^  or  armed 

constables.  .It  consists  of  a  silver 
Maltese  cross,  similar  to  the  V.C., 
only  the  latter  is  of  bronze.  A  gold 
star  appears  on  each  limb,  and  in 
the  centre  in  a  circle  surrounded 
by  a  gilt  laurel  wreath  is  "  New 
Zealand."  On  the  reverse  is  the 
name  of  the  recipient.  A  crown  is 
placed  above  the  uppermost  limb. 
The  ribbon  is  crimson. 

New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
tenax).  Perennial  herb  of  the 
natural  order  Liliaceae,  native  of 


New   Zealand   Flax.     Left,   sword- 
shaped  leaves ;    right,    flower-head 
with  tabular  blooms 

New  Zealand.  The  sword-shaped, 
leathery  leaves  are  from  three  to 
six  ft.  in  length,  arranged  in  two 
ranks,  the  older  leaves  clasping  the 
younger  at  their  base.  When  old 
they  split  at  the  tip.  The  flower- 
stem  is  about  15  ft.  high,  branched 
above,  the  branches  supporting  i  In- 
curved, tubular,  red  or  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  yield  beautiful 


and  strong  fibre*,  '  which  Cant. 
<  '••«•!;  found  nerved  the  native*  for 
a  variety  of  purpose* — clothm,-, 
neU,  twine,  etc. — but  the  presence 
of  gum  in  the  leaves,  difficult  of 
removal,  has  made  it*  preparation 

><>rt  too  costly. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  OB  NEW 
ZEALAND  ICE-PLANT  (Tetragonia ex- 
Fleshy  herb  of  the  natural 


New  Zealand  Spinach.   Branches  with 
foliage  and  flowers 

order  Ficoideae.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  S.  hemisphere.  It 
is  more  or  less  prostrate,  with 
alternate,  oval,  fleshy  leaves,  and 
inconspicuous,  imperfect  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  frequently  grown  in 
Europe  as  a  substitute  for  real 
spinach  (Spinacia  oleracea). 

Next  Friend.  In  English  law, 
adult  person  who  lends  his  name  to 
a  legal  proceeding  brought  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  infant  or  lunatic.  The 
action  is  entitled  "  A.  B.  (an  in- 
fant) by  C.  D.  his  next  friend."  The 
next  friend  need  not  be  any  rela- 
tion of  the  infant ;  and  before  his 
name  can  be  used,  he  must  sign  a 
consent  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
infant  plaintiff  loses  with  costs,  the 
next  friend  is  liable  to  the  defend- 
ant for  these  costs,  though  as  a  rule 
these  are  allowed  him  out  of  the 
infant's  estate.  See  Insanity. 

Ney,  MICHEL  (1769-1815). 
French  soldier.  Born  Jan.  10,  1769, 
at  Saarlouis,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper.  Join- 
ing the  army 
in  the  ranks  in 
1788,  he  rose 
rapidly  during 
the  Revolu- 
tionary wars, 
and  by  1796 
had  become  a 
brigadier-gene- 
ral. The  cap- 
ture of  Mann- 
heim in  1799 
added  to  his 
reputation, 
and  in  1804  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal, having  in  the  meantime  fought 
at  Hohenlinden,  and  other  battles 
•gainst  the  Austrian*,  and  also 
conducted  a  diplomatic  mission 


to  Switzerland.  Hit  storming  of 
the  entrenchment*  at  K^Mngm, 
in  1805,  brought  him  hi*  dukedom, 
and  later  he  distinguished  himself 
at  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Priedland. 

Sent  to  Spain  in  1808.  Ney  re. 
turned  from  the  Peninrala  in  1812, 
having  Quarrelled  with  Maasena. 
under  whom  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  invasion  of 
Portugal.  His  victory  at  Borodino 
in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1H12 
brought  him  the  title  of  prince  of 
Moskova,  and  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  saving  the  remnant*  of 
the  French  army  in  the  retreat  In 
1813  he  fought  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Leipzig,  but  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  Bourbon  regime  in  1814. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  Ney  wan  sent  to  oppose  him, 
but  he  deserted  with  his  army  to  his 
old  master,  and  commanded  the 
centre  at  Waterloo.  Brought  to 
trial  for  his  desertion,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  shot  in  Paris, 
Dec.  7,  1815. 

Ngaxni.  Lake  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  It 
was  discovered  by  Livingstone  in 
1849.  During  recent  years  it  seems 
to  have  been  drying  up,  and  the 
Okovango  river  which  formerly 
discharged  into  it  no  longer  does  so. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  divert 
rivers  into  the  lake  in  order  to 
make  it  a  reservoir  for  irrigation. 

Niagara.  Town  and  watering- 
place  of  Ontario,  Canada.  It  stands 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
river,  where  it  falls  into  I^ke 
Ontario.  It  is  15  m..below  the  Falls, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake.  Known  as  Newark,  it 
was  burned  down  by  the  American 
troops,  Dec.  10,  1813,  and  was  the 
first  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  now 
Ontario.  Pop.  1,400. 

On  the  opposite  (U.S.A.)  side 
of  the  river  is  Fort  Niagara.  Owing 
to  its  strategic  importance,  a  fort 
was  built  here  in  1675,  and  another 
one  in  1725-27,  earlier  ones  having 
been  destroyed.  Then  French,  it 
was  taken  by  the  British  under 
Sir  \V.  Johnson  in  1759.  It  was  an 
important  point  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  it  was  in  the  war 
of  1812-14,  by  which  time  it  had 
become  the  property  of  the  I'  ^  \ 
On  Dec.  29,  1813.  a  British  force 
took  it,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
in  1814.  The  magazine  and 
other  old  buildings  remain. 

Niagara  Falls.  Famous  falls 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Niagara 
river,  N.  America.  The  river,  which 
is  33  m.  long,  separates  in  part  the 
prov.  of  Ontario,  Canada,  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  and 
flows  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  On- 
tario. During  ite  course  it  makes  a 
total  descent  of  326  ft,  about  50  ft. 
being  in  the  rapids  above  the  Falls 
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and  111  ft.  in  those  below  them. 
The  river  is  interspersed  with 
islands,  one,  Grand  Island,  being 
about  27  sq.  m.  in  area.  About  4  m. 
lower  down  the  river  is  precipi- 
tated over  a  great  limestone  ledge. 

The  cataract  is  divided  into  two 
by  Goat  Island,  the  American  Falls, 
on  the  N.  side,  being  1,080  ft.  wide 
and  167  ft.  high,  and  the  Horse- 
shoe or  Canadian  Falls,  on  the 
south  side,  3,100  ft.  across  and 
158  ft.  high.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  crest  of  the  former  is  10  ft.,  and 
of  the  latter  20  ft.  The  volume  of 
water  sweeping  over  both  catar- 
acts is  computed  at  100,000,000 
cubic  ft.  per  hour.  Below  the 
descent  the  river  plunges  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  to 
Lewiston,  7  m.  distant.  The  walls  of 
this  ravine  lie  from  200  to  400  yds. 
apart,  and  rise  sheer  to  a  height 
of  from  80  to  100  yds.  About  2  m. 
below  the  Falls  is  the  whirlpool. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges  below  the  Falls,  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  for  pedestrians  and 
carriages  a  little  distance  below 
the  cataract,  and  two  railway 
bridges  about  2  m.  farther  down. 
Since  1890  the  water  power  has 
been  utilised  for  the  generation  of 
electricity,  the  water  being  drawn 
off  through  tunnels  above  the  Falls 
and  returned  in  a  similar  manner 
into  the  chasm  below.  The  shores 
along  both  sides  of  the  Falls  have 
been  made  government  reserva- 
tions, the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara 
Falls  Park  (1888)  covering  154 
acres,  and  the  New  York  State 
Park  (1885)  115  acres.  See  Blondin. 

Niagara  Falls.  City  and  port 
of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada.  It 
stands  on  the  W.  side  of  Niagara 
river,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
about  2  m.  below  the  Falls,  being 
82  m.  from  Toronto.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
U.S.  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  It 
is  served  by  the  C.P.R.,  G.T.R., 
Michigan  Central,  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  other  rlys.,  while  an 
electric  rly.  also  connects  it  with 
Toronto.  It  is  thus  an  important 
rly.  centre,  and  its  enormous  water 
power  generates  electric  power, 
which  is  employed  for  the  factories 
here  and  for  those  of  Toronto  and 
other  cities.  A  park,  commemor- 
ating Queen  Victoria,  occupies 
a  length  of  2  m.  along  the  river. 
The  original  name  of  the  city  was 
Clifton.  It  then  became  Drum- 
mondville,  but  was  known  as 
Niagara  Falls  when  made  a  city  in 
1903.  Pop.  11,000. 

Niagara  Falls.  City  and  port 
of  entry  of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  in 
Niagara  co.  It  stands  on  the 
Niagara  river,  23  m.  by  rly.  N.N.  W. 
of  Buffalo,  and  is  served  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson 


Niagara  Falls.     Flan  showing  the 

position  of  the  Falls  and  the  adjacent 

Canadian  and  American  shores 

River  and  other  rlys.  It  is  the  seat 
of -Niagara  University  and  of  De 
Veaux  College.  Electrical  power  is 
supplied  by  the  Falls  for  flour  mills, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  planing 
mills,  paper  mills,  and  electro- 
chemical works.  Niagara  Falls  re- 
ceived a  city  charter  in  1892. 
Pop.  50,800. 

Niagara  Series.  In  geology,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem of  rocks.  The  rocks  of  the 
system  are  found  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  and  contain  red  haematite 
iron  ore,  which  is  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  great  steel  industries  of  N. 
America.  See  Silurian. 

Niam-Niam  (Great  eaters). 
Dinka  name  for  a  negroid  people 
on  the  watershed  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal 
and  the  Welle  basin,  in  Central 
Africa.  They  call  themselves  Zande. 
Agile,  round-headed,  thick-lipped, 
chocolate-hued,  they  exhibit  ab- 
original Nuba  elements  with  Fula 
admixture.  They  are  warriors  and 
skilful  iron-workers.  See  Negro. 

Nias.  Dutch  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Its  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  its  inhabitants 
Malays  akin  to  the  Battas.  Rice 
is  the  main  product.  Area,  1,800 
sq.  m.  Pop.  170,000. 

Nibelungenlied  (Ger.,  song  of 
the  Nibelungs).  Medieval  German 
epic.  The  unknown  Austrian 
author  composed  the  poem  about 
1200  or  somewhat  earlier.  The 


stanza  consists  of  three  lines  with 
six  accents  and  one  with  seven. 

The  poem,  in  38  adventures,  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
relates  the  story  of  Siegfried,  his 
marriage  to  Kriemhild,  her  jealousy 
of  Brunhild,  and  the  murder  of 
Siegfried  by  Hagen,  the  Nibelung  ; 
and  the  second  part  tells  how 
Kriemhild,  who  had  married  Etzel 
or  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
avenged  herself  on  the  Nibelungs, 
and  was  herself  slain.  The  name 
Nibelungs,  originally  a  perhaps 
mythical  people,  whose  hoard 
Siegfried  had  won,  is,  in  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied, transferred  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  house  ruling  at  Worms, 
who  acquire  the  hoard  through  the 
murder  of  Siegfried.  Their  king, 
Gunther,  brother  of  Kriemhild 
and  husband  of  Brunhild,  is  the 
historic  Gundahari,  who  was  slain 
when  the  Burgundian  kingdom  of 
Worms  was  destroyed  in  437. 

The  Icelandic  Volsunga  Saga 
and  other  versions  preserve  more 
primitive  forms  of  the  Siegfried 
legend  than  the  Nibelungenlied, 
which  eliminates  many  crude 
and  mythological  elements,  and 
deepens  the  tragic  motives.  Its 
courtly  and  chivalric  setting  only 
slightly  obscures  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  an  earlier  pagan  age.  Of 
the  many  renderings  of  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied into  modern  German, 
that  of  Simrock  may  be  mentioned, 
and  of  English  translations  those 
by  A.  G.  Foster-Barham,  1887, 
A.  Horton,  1898,  and  in  prose  by 
M.  Armour,  1897.  See  Brunhild  ; 
Kriemhild ;  Siegfried.  Prow. 
Neebeloongenleed. 

Niblick.  One  of  a  golfer's  iron 
clubs.  Shorter,  heavier,  and  more 
lofted  than  the  mashie,  it  is  the 
chief  club  for  use  in  sand  bunkers, 
and  in  awkward  lies  in  grass,  gorse, 
or  heather.  Strongly  wielded,  a 
niblick  will  propel  the  ball  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  a  lofty 
flight.  Firmly  held,  it  will  pitch  a 
neat  little  chip  from  the  rough 
near  the  green  with  sufficient  back 
spin  to  make  the  ball  stop  almost 
immediately  it  drops  on  the  green. 
Sufficiently  short  to  be  swung  in 
diverse  ways,  it  lends  itself  to  a 
great  variety  of  shots.  See  Golf. 

Nicaea  (mod.  Iznik).  Ancient 
city  of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor.  The 
name  was  given  by  Lysimachus  in 
honour  of  his  wife  to  a  city  founded 
by  Antigonus.  The  kings  of 
Bithynia  made  it  one  of  their  two 
residences.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  general  Church  council 
of  325.  Nicaea  long  remained  an 
important  city  ;  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Seljuk  sultan  Soliman  in 
1078,  and  the  seat  of  an  Eastern 
empire  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204. 


NICAEA 

Nicaea,  <  '-M  M-M    m.      ' 

ruiiiiril  of  tin-  Church  It  ni'-t 
.lime  l!i,  :V2~>,  l*-inu'  convened  by 
utine  tn  settle  the  Arian 
controversy,  di-ii-i mine  the  correct 
date  fur  the  observance  of  Easter, 

mill  consider  dt  her  ipiest  iuim.  Arius 
att'-nded  tn  defend  his  teaching. 

While        till-       Olthodnx        pail'. 

championed  by  Atlmnu.sius.  The 
council  formulated  tin-  nucleus  of 
the  Nieene  Creed.  The  teaching  of 
A;  in-  was  condemned,  and  14  of 
his  17  supporters  submitted.  The 
date  of  Easter  waa  fixed  for  the 
next  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moon  following  March  21.  At  in* 
was  banished  to  Illyria  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  his  adherents  were  exiled. 
See  Arianusm  ;  Athanasius. 

Nicaragua.  Central  American 
republic.  It  lies  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  between 
Costa  Rica  on  the 
S.  and  Salvador 
and  Honduras  on 
the  N.  The  E. 
coast,  of  which 
the  N.  section  is 
known  as  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  is 
backed  by  an  al- 


Nicaragua  arms 


luvial  plain,  beyond  which  lie  the 
central  mts.,  which  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the 
N.W.  coast  a  depression  extends 
S.E.  across  the  state,  comprising 
the  basins  of  Lakes  Managua  and 
Nicaragua  and  the  valley  of  the 
San  Juan  river.  This  is  a  volcanic 
area,  Ometepe  being  an  active 
volcano ;  Coseguina  erupted  in 
1835.  Between  the  lakes  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  range  of  low 
mts.,  the  chief  centre  of  volcanic 
activity  in  the  country.  The  E.  is 
peopled  by  Indians  and  negroes 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  W.  by 
Spaniards,  Indians,  and  people  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  origin. 
The  E.  produces  bananas,  coconuts, 
and  pineapples,  the  W.  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  cocoa.  The  E.  imports 
its  food  from  U.S.A.,  the  W.  ] 'in- 
duces its  own  and  in  addition  is 
able  to  export  a  surplus  to  neigh- 
bouring republics. 

Extensive  forests  yield  mahog- 
any, cedar,  gums,  and  medicinal 
plants.  Over  a  million  cattle  pro- 
vide hides  for  export.  Gold  and 
silver  are  mined ;  copper,  tin,  and 
zinc  are  known  to  occur.  Managua 
is  the  capital ;  the  W.  ports  Corinto 
and  San  Juan  del  Sur  do  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  trade;  the  E.  ports 
Bluefields,  Pearl  Lagoon,  and  Grey- 
town  are  mainly  interested  in  the 
fruit  trade  with  U.S.A.  The  rly.  runs 
hi  la  i  id  from  the  seaport  of  Corinto. 

Gil  Gonzalez  reached  the  Pacific 
Toast  in  1522.  Since  it  became  a 
republic,  freed  from  Spanish  autho- 
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':«<  present  < -.tit  uh  .n 

date*  i.n  1\  II-.IM  l'H:.' 
si).  111.     Pop.  750,000. 
America;    N.V.  ;   consult  al- 

Key  to  the  Pacific,  A.  R.  Colqu- 

hniin.     IS«I.",  ;    Central    Am-  • 
I'almer,    HMO. 

Nicaragua.      I<akc  nf  i 

Ameriea.  It  lies  in  the  S.W.  nf 
i.'u.-i,  its  S.  end  bordering  on 
Costa  Rica,  and  is  separated  bom 
the  Pacific  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Oval  in  outline,  it  measures  110  in. 
by  45  m.,  and  ha*  an  area  of  about 
2,900  sq.  m.  The  depth  varies 
I.etueen  15  ft.  and  250  ft.  It 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Managua  at  its  N.  end,  and 
discharges  its  own  through  the 
San  Juan  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Surveys  have  proved  that  it 
waa  once  continuous  with  Lake 
Managua  and  discharged  into  the 
Pacific.  It  contains  numerous 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Zapatera,  which  rises  to  over 
2,000  ft.,  Ometepe,  which  is  in- 
habited by  Indians  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  cultivation  of 
maize,  and  Madera,  which  is  con- 


NICC 

In     the    •nooeeding    20    yean 

ditlieulticH  wjth  (.r.-at  Britain 
concerning  t  i  .  round  th<- 

in-. nth  <>f  the  Han  Juan  river,  and 
political  disturbance*  in  Central 
America,  prevented  progreM,  al- 
though in  1876  three  American 
commiMionera  declared  for  tin- 
Nicaragua  Canal  In  1879  an 
international  congrew  at  Parw 
•l.-'-idi-d  on  the  Panama  route. 

Between  1805-1901  two  Ameri- 
can commuwionu  examined  the  pro- 
posed route  and  reported  favour- 
ably :  the  second  commission,  how- 
ever, issued  a  supplementary  report 
in  1902  recommending  the  U.S.A. 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  reorga- 
nized Panama  Canal  Co.  to  sell 
it*  property  for  £8,000,000.  The 
Panama  Canal  was  subsequently 
built,  but  the  U.S.A.  purchased 
for  £600,000  the  canal  route.  Corn 
Island  on  the  Caribbean  coast, 
and  a  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca.  See  Central  America ; 
Panama  Canal;  Ship  Canal. 

Nicarao  OR  NIQUIRAN.  American 
Indian  tribe  of  advanced  culture  in 
Central  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Of  Aztec  speech. 


neeted  with  Ometepe  by  a  strip  of    they  established  tribal  communi- 


land  covered  at  high  water.  There 
are  also  groups  of  volcanic  islets. 
Sculptured  stones,  massive  idols, 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered on  its  shores.  Water  fowl 
and  alligators  abound.  Granada 
(q.v.)  at  the  N.W.  corner  is  the 
principal  town  on  the  lake. 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Proposed 
ship  canal  between  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 


NICARAGUA 
CANAL 

English  Miles 


Nicaragua  Canal.  Map  showing  the  course  of  the  proposed 
canal  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 


ties  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  on  the 
lake  islands.  Remoter  offshoots 
reached  the  Nicoya  peninsula  and 
the  W.  end  of  the  Chiriqui  lagoon. 
They  introduced-  human  sacrifices 
and  certain  forms  of  Mexican  cul- 
ture into  Nicaragua  and  are  reputed 
to  have  kept  registers  of  property. 
Nice.  City  and  pleasure  resort  of 
the  Riviera,  France.  It  stands  on 
the  Baie  des 
Anges,  an  opening 
of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the 
mouth  of  the 
Paillon  and  in  the 
dept .  of  A 1  p  e  s 
Maritimes.  It  is 
740  m.  by  rly. 
from  Paris,  100  m. 
from  Marseilles, 
and  is  noted  for 
the  wonderful  eli- 
ma to  and  beautiful 
surroundings. 

Nice  consists  of 
an  old  town  with 


great  natural  depression  of  Nicar- 
agua occupied  by  the  lakes  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Managua  and  the  valley 
of  t  lu>  San  Juan  river  suggested  the 
facility  with  which  a  ship  canal 
could  be  constructed.  The  acqui- 
sition of  California  and  a  Pacific 
coast-line  by  the  U.S.A.  made  the 
question  of  a  trans-isthmian  canal 
a  matter  of  moment  to  America, 
and  in  1849  an  American  company  palace,  palais  de 
obtained  a  concession,  which  lapsed  justice,  a  munici- 
in  1856,  from  the  Nicaraguan  pal  casino,  and  nui- 
government.  scums.  In  normal 


narrow  streets  on  the  left  of  the 
Paillon,  and  modern  suburbs  on  the 
right  It  has  fine  squares,  boule- 
vards, and  bridges  across  the  river. 
In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  and 
many  other 
churches,  there 
are  the  prefecture, 
once  the  royal 


Nice  arms 


NICEPHORUS 
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Nice  Fiance.    View  from  the  air  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  the  fashionable 
seaside  promenade,  looking  toward  the  Jardin  Publique,  beyond  which  is  the  casino 


times  the  chief  occupation  is 
catering  for  holiday  visitors.  The 
annual  carnival  is  held  in  April ; 
other  features  of  the  season  are 
the  races,  the  regattas,  and  the 
aviation  meeting.  Nice  has  a 
harbour,  some  shipping,  and 
steamer  connexion  with  various 
Mediterranean  ports. 

Nice,  the  Greek  Nicaea,  was 
founded  about  350  B.C.  by 
Phocaeans  from  Marseilles,  though 
earlier  there  had  been  a  Phoenician 
settlement  there.  It  became  in 
the  Middle  Ages  connected  politi- 
cally with  Italy,  and  was  ruled  by 
one  or  other  of  that  country's 
princes.  Several  times  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  until  in  1793  it  became 
for  a  few  years  part  of  France. 
From  1814-60  under  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  it  was  ceded  to  France  in 
1860.  Pop.  143,000.  See  Corniche. 
Pron.  Neece. 

Nicephorus.  East  Roman 
emperor,  1078-81.  General  of 
the  army  of  the  East  under  Michael 
VII,  on  the  latter's  resignation  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  at  Nicaea  and  crowned  in 
Constantinople,  April  3,  1078. 
During  his  reign  the  Seljuk  Turks 
gained  possession  of  Asia  Minor 
except  the  coasts,  and  lower  Italy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 
His  general,  Alexius  Comnenus 
(q.v.),  who  had  hitherto  loyally 
supported  him,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  Nicephorus  abdicated 
and  retired  to  a  convent,  Alexius 
being  crowned  in  S.  Sophia,  April  2, 
1081.  Nicephorus  was  the  last 
emperor  of  the  Armenian  or  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  which  had  lasted 
from  867.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 
Pron.  Niseeforus. 


Nicholas.  Masculine  Christian 
name.  Of  Greek  origin,  it  means 
victory  of  the  people.  It  is 
specially  popular  in  Russia  and 
other  countries  where  the  Greek 
Church  is  strong. 

Nicholas  OR  NICOLAS  (d.  c.  342). 
Bishop  and  saint.  A  native  of 
Patara,  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  he 
became  archbishop  of  Myra,  and 
opposed  the  Arians  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea.  Buried  in  his  cathedral 
at  Myra,  his  supposed  remains  were 
reinterred  in  1087  in  the  church  of 
San  Nicola,  Bari,  Italy,  where  they 
are  visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia  and  of  seafarers,  travellers, 
merchants,  children,  and  those 
overtaken  by  sudden  danger.  The 
popular  name  Santa  Glaus  is  a 
corruption  of  S.  Nicholas.  His  fes- 
tival is  kept  on  Dec.  6  ;  that  of  his 
translation  on  May  9.  In  addition 
to  the  cathedral  at  Newcastle  and 
a  chapel  in  York  Minster,  more 
than  370  English  churches  are  dedi- 
cated to  him.  and  he  is  the  subject 
of  notable  works  by  Titian, 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  Raphael,  and  other 
artists,  and  of  innumerable  legends. 

Nicholas.  Name  of  five  popes. 
Nicholas  I,  pope  from  858-67, 
largely  developed  the  papal  power, 
excommunicating  Photius,  the  in- 
truded patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  various  Frankish  archbishops 
who  disputed  the  papal  supremacy. 
Nicholas  II,  pope  from  1058-61, 
was  the  nominee  of  Hildebrand. 
The  anti-pope  Benedict  X  was  de- 
posed in  his  favour,  and  his  chief 
work  was  to  free  the  papal  elec- 
tions from  the  Roman  factions  and 
the  control  of  the  emperor.  His 
name  was  Gerhard  of  Burgundy. 
Nicholas  III  belonged  to  the  Roman 


Orsini  family  and  was  pope  from 
1277-80.  -  His  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  papacy  by  checking 
the  imperial  influence  in  Italy.  He 
made  the  Vatican  the  official  papal 
residence.  Nicholas  IV,  pope  from 
1288-92,  was  of  humble  family  and 
the  first  Franciscan  pope. 

Nicholas  V  (1397-1455).  Pope 
from  1447-55.  By  name  Tommaso 
Parentucelli,  and  a  native  of 
Liguria,  he  was 
educated  at 
Bologna,  and 
became  its 
bishop  in  1443. 
He  was  created 
cardinal  in 
1446,  and  elect- 
ed pope  the 
following  year. 
His  pontificate 
was  notable  for 
the  architectural  improvements 
carried  out  in  Rome.  These  in- 
cluded not  only  the  building  of 
churches,  the  paving  of  the  streets, 
and  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
water  supply  by  means  of  the 
ancient  aqueducts  on  which  Rome 
had  once  depended,  but  the  re- 
building of  the  Vatican  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Peter,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  Nicholas  also  enriched  with 
treasures  drawn  from  all  lands.  He 
died  at  Rome,  March  24-25,  1455. 

Nicholas  I  (1796-1855).  Tsar 
of  Russia.  Born  at  St.  Petersburg, 
July  6,  1796,  third  son  of  Paul  I 
and  Maria 
Feodorovna  of 
Wiirttemberg, 
he  received  a 
careful  educa- 
tion under  his 
mother'ssuper- 
vision,  and  in 
1814-15  visited 
several  Euro- 
pean countries. 
On  his  return 
to  Russia,  July  13,  1817,  ho  mar- 
ried Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia.  j 
His  elder  brother  Constantino  re-  j 
nouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne,  I 
Nicholas  succeeded  Alexander  I,  ] 
Dec.  1,  1825,  and  was  formally 
crowned  at  Moscow,  Sept.  3,  1826. 

His  accession  was  the  occasion  of 
a  mutiny  among  Constantine's 
adherents  in  the  army,  in  dealing 
with  which  he  displayed  great 
personal  courage  and  firmness. 
His  foreign  policy  was  directed 
towards  the  East,  and  particularly 
the  conquest  of  Turkey.  The  war 
with  Persia,  concluded  Feb  28, 
1828,  much  increased  Russia's 
foreign  territory.  Nicholas  died 
March  2,  1855,  six  months  before 
the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  See  The 
Romanoffs,  H.  S.  Edwards,  1890. 
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Nicholas  H  (1808-1918).  Tsar 
»f  llusaia.  He  WM  born  May  18, 
the  oldest  son  of  Alexander 
III  and  the 
Danish  prin- 
cess. l)iii.'in:ir 

rovna).  After 
an  i  ilucation 
in  modern 

.iinl 

under 

General 
Dunielovitch, 
he  became, 
1889,  a  lieutenant  in  a  guards  regi- 
ini-iii.  Succeeding  to  the  tsardom 
Nov.  1,  1894,  he  on  Nov.  26 
married  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse, 
who  embraced  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  took  the  name  of 
Alexandra  Feodorovna.  Nicholas 
was  crowned  at  Moscow,  May,  1896. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out 
in  Russia,  early  in  1917,  Nicholas 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  March  15, 
1917.  He  then  retired  to  his  estate 
in  the  Crimea,  but  was  later  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  Tsarskoye,  at 
Tobolsk,  and  finally  at  Ekaterin- 
burg in  the  Urals,  where,  after  some 
months  of  acute  privation  and  dis- 
tress, he  was  ruthlessly  assassinated, 
\\itli  the  tsaritsa,  the  tsarevitch, 
and  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  July  16,  1918,  by  the  Bol- 
shevist commissary  Yurovsky.  See 
Ekaterinburg ;  Russia :  consult 
also  The  Last  of  the  Romanoffs, 
C.  Rivett,  1918;  The  Last  Days  of 
the  Romanoffs,  R.  Wilton,  1920.  ' 
Nicholas  (1841-1921).  King  ot 
Montenegro.  Born  Sept.  25,  1841, 
he  was  the  son  of  Mirko  Petrovich, 
and  the  nephew 
of  D  a  n  i  1  o, 
prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro, then 
part  of  the 
Turkish  em- 
pire. Educated 
mainly  in 
Paris,  in  Aug., 
1860,  he  suc- 
ceeded the 
murdered 
Danilo  as  prince,  and  he  was  still 
reigning  when  the  Great  War  broke 
out  in  1914.  The  independence  of 
his  country  was  recognized  in  1878, 
and  in  1910  he  took  the  title  of 
king.  In  1916,  having  joined  the 
Great  War  on  the  side  of  Serbia, 
he  was  driven  out  and  took  refuge 
in  France.  He  resigned  his  rights  to 
Montenegro,  and  died  at  Antibes, 
March  1,  1921.  See  Montenegro. 

Nicholas  (b.  1856).  Russian 
grand  duke  and  soldier.  The  son  of 
the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  and  second 
cousin  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II  he  was 
born  nt  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  6, 
1 856.  Educated  at  the  Nikolaieffsky 
Academy,  he  entered  the  army  as 


Nicholas,  King  of 
Montenegro 


Nicholas,  Russian 
Krand  duke 


an  officer  of  cavalry.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  Nicholas 
II  made  him  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  RuMian 
:u  mica,  and  it 
was  under  him 
that  the  opera- 
t  i  o  n  B  against 
the  A  u  a  t  r  o  - 
German*  were 
'<>M<luctcd  until 
Sept.,  1915. 
The  grand  duke 
was  made 
viceroy  of  Cau- 
casia, and  then  appointed  to  the 
command  in  the  Caucasus.  Hia 
campaign  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Turkish  Armenia.  During  the 
Russian  Revolution  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  command,  and  sent  to 
Yalta,  in  the  Crimea,  on  March  28, 
1917,  where  he  waa  virtually  a 
prisoner,  but  in  April,  1919,  was 
able  to  go  to  Italy. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  Charles 
Dickens's  second  novel,  published 
in  monthly  parts,  April,  1838- 
Oct ,  1839,  with  illustrations  by 
Phiz.  Designed  to  expose  the 
"  monstrous  neglect  "  of  educa- 
tion and  the  crying  evils  of  the 
cheap  boarding-schools  for  boys 
in  England, 
the  book  con- 
tains  some 
of  Dickens's 
best  known 
creations  — 
Wackford 
^queers,  master 
'of  Dotheboys 
Hall;  Smike,the 
ill  -  treated 
drudge ;  the 
Cheeryble 
Brothers,  bene- 
factors of  Nicho- 
las;  Vincent 
Crummies,  the 
itinerant  theatri- 
cal manager,  and 
his  family ;  and 


printers  to  Parliament,  and  in  1800 
was  master  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. ;  .vork  was  the  pub- 
lication of  county  histories.  Fellow 
<  >f  t  >.<•  Linnean  Society,  1812,  Mid  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1818, 
he  died  at  Eating,  Oct.  19,  1863. 

Nicholson,  .I-.HN  flM>l-57). 
liritixh  soldier  and  administrator. 
Born  in  Ireland,  Dec.  11,  1821,  be 
WM  the  son  of 
a  medical 
man,  and  WM 
educated  at 
Dungannon. 
He  entered  the 
service  of  the 
K.  India  Co. 
in  ls:5!»,  and 
in  1841  was 
taken  prise  ner 
by  the  Af- 
ghans, but  he  soon  escaped,  and  in 
16  he  served  against  the 
Sikhs,  as  he  did  when  the  war  broke 
out  again  in  1848.  Appointed  a 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  Punjab 
after  its  annexation,  Nicholson 
proved  himself  an  administrator  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  exerting  such  a 
marked  influence  over  the  natives 
that  he  was  worshipped  by  a 
brotherhood  of  fakirs. 


John  Nicholson, 
Bntisb  soldier 


Nicholas  Nickleby  stops  Sqneers's  bullying  and  gives  the 

brutal  schoolmaster  a  taste  of  his  own  cane.     From 

the  drawing  by  Fred  Barnard 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mantalini.  The  novel 
was  dramatised  by  E.  Stirling, 
1838,  and  A.  Halliday,  1875.  See 
MantalinL 

Nichols,  JOHN  BOWYER  (1779- 
1863).  British  printer  and  anti- 
quary. Son  of  John  Nichols  the 
printer  (1745- 


don,  July  15, 
1771,  and  edu- 
cated at  S. 
Paul's  School, 
in  1796  enter- 
ing his  father's 
business.  Long 
associated 
with  The 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  waa  pro- 
prietor, 1834-56.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
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When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in 
1857,  he  checked  the  movement  in 
his  own  district,  and  then  took 
command  of  a  movable  column 
and  advanced  to  Delhi.  Marching 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  he  destroyed 
on  the  way  a  body  of  rebels  near 
__  ,_.  Gurdaspur,  and  then  reached  the 

1826),  he  was  besieged  city.  On  Sept.  14.  when 
born  in  Lon-  leading  the  storming  party,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died 
Sept  23,  1857.  In  the  Punjab  his 
fearlessness  and  justice  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonder,  and  the 
impression  he  made  on  his  contem- 
poraries was  summed  up  by  Lord 
Roberts,  who  said  that  Nicholson 
impressed  him  more  powerfully 
than  any  man  he  had  ever  met. 
See  Indian  Mutiny  :  consult  also 
Ufe,  L.  J.  Trotter,  1904. 
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Nicholson,  JOSEPH  SHIELD  (b. 
1850).  British  economist.  Born  at 
Wrawby,  Lines.,  Nov.  9,  1850,  he 
was  educated 
at  Edinburgh 
University, 
Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,and 
Heidelberg. 
After  being  a 
tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was 
elected  pro- 
fessor of  poli- 
tical economy 
at  Edinburgh 
in  1880,  and  made  himself  one  of 
the  foremost  exponents  of  the 
orthodox  political  economy.  His 
books  include  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  1893-1901 ;  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  1903  ;  War 
Finance,  1919;  and  The  Revival 
of  Marxism,  1920.  He  published 
also  several  romances,  including  A 
Dreamer  of  Dreams,  1889. 

Nicholson,  SYDNEY  HUGO  (b. 
1875).  British  organist.  Born  Feb. 
9,  1875,  a  son  of  Sir  Charles  Nichol- 
son, Bart.,  he 
was  educated 
at  Rugby  and 
New  College, 
Oxford.  Having 
taken  a  musical 
degree,  he  be- 
came, in  1898, 
organist  of  the 
parish  church 
at  Barnet. 
After  experi- 
ence at  Eton,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1908,  organist  of  Manchester 
Cathedral,  and  in  1918  he  succeeded 
Bridge  at  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
works  include  British  Songs  for 
British  Boys,  cantatas,  etc. 

Nicholson,  WILLIAM  (b.  1872). 
British  painter.  Born  and  edu- 
cated at  Newark-on-Trent,  he  de 
rives  his  art  from  Whistler  and 
the  Glasgow  school.  In  early  life 
he  was  much  associated  with  W.  E. 
Henley,  whose  portrait  he  painted. 
Both  in  etching  and  in  colour  work, 
he  established  a  reputation  for 
originality  and  daring.  His  works 
include  La  Belle  Chauffeuse  and 
other  notable  portraits. 

Nicias  (d.  413  B.C.).  Athenian 
statesman  and  general  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  In  opposition 
to  the  democratic  party,  he  strongly 
advocated  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end  while  favourable  peace  terms 
could  be  obtained,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  negotiating  the 
short-lived  peace  of  421  B.O. 
Having  already  achieved  several 
military  successes,  he  was  chosen 
chief  commander  of  the  expedition 
to  Sicily  in  415  B.C.,  though  person- 
ally opposed  to  it.  At  first  he  met 
with  some  success,  but  the  arrival 
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of  the  Spartan  Gylippus  changed 
the  situation,  and  though  rein- 
forced by  Demosthenes,  Nicias  was 
defeated  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  Athenian  force  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  put  to  death.  See 
Peloponnesian  War ;  Syracuse. 

Nickel.  Elementary  metal.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  Ni ;  atomic 
weight,  58'6;  specific  gravity,  8'35 
cast,  8'80  to  8-96  rolled;  melting 
point  variously  given  from  1,450°C. 
(2,642  °  F. )  to  1,660°  C.  (2,912°  F. ). 
In  colour  it  is  white  with  a  slightly 
yellowish  tinge,  and  easily  takes  a 
brilliant  polish.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  least  fusible  of  metals, 
ductile,  malleable,  and  tenacious. 

In  tensile  strength  nickel  sur- 
passes iron ;  specimens  carrying  a 
minute  proportion  of  magnesium 
have  shown  a  tensile  strength  of 
over  38  tons  to  the  sq.  in.  It  may 
be  hammered,  rolled,  and  drawn  ; 
sheets  have  been  made  of  it  less  than 
1 /1000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  is  slightly  magnetic,  is  resistant 
to  ordinary  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, and  little  affected  by  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acids  in  the 
cold,  though  readily  attacked  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  by  aqua  regia. 
It  is  weldable  at  a  white  heat,  and 
may  be  readily  welded  to  iron  and 
certain  alloys. 

Ores  of  Nickel 

Until  recent  years  the  most  im- 
portant ores  of  the  metal  were  kup- 
fernickel  or  arsenical  nickel,  carry- 
ing, when  pure,  about  44  p.c.  nickel 
with  56  p.c.  arsenic,  occurring  in 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Scotland ;  chloanthite  or  white 
nickel  ore,  having  about  28  p.c. 
nickel  and  70  p.c.  arsenic  with 
small  proportions  of  cobalt  or  iron 
at  times,  while  in  other  cases 
cobalt  is  associated  in  the  mineral 
which  approaches  to  smaltine ; 
nickel  glance  or  gersdorffite,  or 
nickel  arsenical  glance,  carrying  28 
to  30  p.c.  nickel  with  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  found  in  the  Harz  Mts., 
Sweden,  etc.  ;  breithauptite  or 
nickel  antimonide,  carrying  25  to 
30  p.c.  nickel,  found  in  Nassau, 
Germany  ;  and  nickel  pyrites,  hair 
nickel,  or  millerite,  occurring  rarely 
in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Cornwall, 
but  in  more  important  quantities 
in  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  U.S.A., 
and  Sudbury  in  Canada.  Other 
minerals  of  nickel  are  ullmanite, 
annabergite,  iron  and  nickel  py 
rites ;  while  certain  ores  of  other 
metals,  particularly  copper  and 
cobalt,  contain  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  nickel.  In  1863  an  impor- 
tant ore  of  nickel,  a  nickel  and 
magnesium  silicate,  was  discovered 
by  Francis  Gamier  in  New  Cale- 
donia and  was  named  garnierite, 


For  many  years  garnierite  was 
the  most  important  source  of  the 
metal,  and  is  still  the  second,  but 
more  recent  discoveries  at  Sud- 
bury, in  Ontario,  Canada,  have 
resulted  in  the  latter  district  be- 
coming by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  nickel.  Another  district 
of  Ontario,  Cobalt,  about  150  m. 
N.  of  Sudbury,  also  produces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nickel. 
Methods  of  Extraction 

Nickel  was  formerly  extracted 
from  its  ores  by  first  concentrating 
the  metal>  where  arsenic  was  pre- 
sent, in  a  speiss,  i.e.  the  compound 
of  arsenic  and  nickel  which  is 
formed  when  an  arsenical  ore  is 
partly  smelted  ;  or,  where  arsenic 
was  not  present,  in  some  other  in- 
termediate product  of  a  smelting 
process  as  in  copper  matte  or 
blister  copper,  in  the  case  of  cop- 
per ores  ;  and  then  obtaining  the 
nickel  either  by  chemical  solution 
followed  by  precipitation,  or  by 
smelting  the  speiss  or  matte  with 
carbon  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
or  in  crucibles. 

The  Sudbury  ore  is  chiefly  a 
compound  of  sulphur,  iron,  nickel, 
and  copper  in  a  matrix  of  gneiss, 
and  is  technically  described  as  a 
nickeliferous  pyrrhotine.  Two 
processes,  the  Orford  and  the 
Mond,  are  in  extensive  use  for  the 
extraction  of  the  nickel.  In  both 
the  ore  is  first  roasted  to  remove 
sulphur  down  to  not  more  than 
7  p  c.,  after  which  it  is,  in  one  sys- 
tem, smelted  with  flux  and  coke  in 
a  water- jacketed  blast-furnace, 
yielding  a  matte  containing  the 
concentrated  metals  and  a  slag 
which  is  thrown  away.  The  matte 
is  treated  in  a  basic  converter  by 
which  most  of  the  remaining  sul- 
phur is  removed  together  with  iron, 
and  the  nickel  and  copper  oxidised, 
the  final  product  containing  from 
50  to  65  p.c.  nickel  and  25  to  28 
p.c.  copper.  In  the  process  in- 
vented by  Mond  the  matte,  as 
received  from  Canada,  is  treated 
with  water  gas  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature  by  which  the 
nickel  itself  is  converted  into  a  gas, 
nickel  carbonyl,  which  upon  treat- 
ment in  a  separate  vessel  by  gas 
again  at  a  still  higher  temperature 
is  decomposed,  and  the  nickel 
thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state. 

An  electrolytic  process  for  the 
extraction  of  the  nickel  from  the 
ore,  known  as  the  Hybinette  pro- 
cess, has  also  been  used. 

The  first  important  industrial 
use  to  which  nickel  was  put  was  the 
plating  of  other  metals,  and  this  is 
still  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  largely  applied.  German 
silver  (q.v. ),  argentan,  or  nickel 
silver,  is  an  important  alloy  of  this 
metal.  Alloys  of  copper  and  nickel 
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used   for  cnins      Tin- 
.-(.ins  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
in  in  contain  75  p.c.  copper 
IIIK!    L'3    p.o.    nickel  ;       wliil.-    tin- 

im:iln'_!i>ll-  conn  df  (id  in  my. 
i.  |)i-niu:irk,  lt:ily,  Swit/.i-r- 
bud,  :inil  South  America  contain 
also  appreciable  proportions  of 
tin,  or  zinc,  or  of  both.  Nichrome  is 
an  alloy  of  nickel  and  chromium 
having  a  very  high  melting-point, 
ami  is  used  tor  the  preparation  of 
wire  for  electrical  purposes  ;  plati- 
noid is  an  alloy  containing  from 
1  to  2  p.c.  of  tungsten  ;  aphtit  is 
an  alloy  chiefly  of  iron  and  nickel. 
The  most  important  use  of  nickel 
is  in  the  preparation  of  nickel 
steel.  This  use  appears  to  have 
been  duo  to  Henry  Schneider  of  the 
Creusot  Iron  Works,  in  France, 
who  took  out  patents  for  the  pre- 
paration of  iron  and  nickel  alloys 
containing  about  63  p.c.  of  the 
former  and  30  p.c.  nickel  with  some 
carbon.  Many  steels  are  now 
made  which  owe  their  special  pro- 
perties to  nickel,  both  tool  steel 
and  structural  stecL  The  propor- 
tion of  nickel  contained  in  these 
steels  ranges  from  2  p.c.  to  5  p.c., 
the  carbon  from  0'2  to  0'5  p.c.  The 

freat  new  railway  bridge  across  the 
t.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  has  been 
built  of  nickel  steel.  See  Alloys ; 
Metallurgy ;  consult  also  The 
Nickel  Industry,  A.  P.  Coleman, 
1913;  Handbook  of  Metallurgy, 
H.  Louis  and  C.  Schnabel.  new  ed. 
1921 

Nicker  Nut  (Caesalpinia  bon- 
duc  and  C.  bonducella).  Seed  of 
evergreen  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae.  Natives  of 
tropical  sea  shores,  they  are  trail- 
ing plants  with  the  leaves  twice 
divided  into  small  leaflets.  The 
rusty  yellow  flowers  form  sprays, 
and  are  followed  by  prickly  pods 
containing  one  to  three  large  hard 
and  polished  seeds,  which  are  very 
bitter-tasting.  In  native  Indian 
medical  practice  they  are  used  as 
a  tonic  and  fever  cure,  while  the 
oil  compressed  from  them  is  used 
in  palsy.  They  are  also  strung 
together  as  necklaces  and  rosaries. 

Nicobar  Islands.  British 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Of 
the  19  islands  12  are  inhabited. 
They  lie  8.  of  the  Andaman  Is.,  to 
which  they  are  joined  adminis- 
tratively, and  from  which  they 
are  75  m.  distant  across  Ten 
Degree  Channel.  Nancowry  Har- 
bour is  a  spacious  anchorage  be- 
tween Nancowry  and  Camorta. 
The  natives  produce  copra.  The 
group  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the 
Dutch  in  1809.  Area,  035  sq.  m. 
Pop.  8,800. 

Nicol,  ERSKINE  (1825-1904). 
British  painter.  Bom  at  Leith, 
July  3,  1825,  he  studied  under  Sir 
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of      humorous, 


William  Allan 
and  Thomas 
Duncan  at  the 
Trustee*'  Aca- 
demy. Elected 
A  U.S.A.  and 
I:  -  A.,  be  re. 
moved  to  Lon- 
don in  1863. 
and  became 
A.  R.  A.  in  1866. 
A*  a  painter 
.  especially  Irish 
physiognomy,  he  enjoyed  a  great 
vogue.  He  died  March  8,  1904 

Nicolaitans.  Heretical  sect 
which  arose  in  the  second  century 
in  the  Christian  Church  Their 
doctrines  are  associated  with 
that  of  Balaam  (Rev.  il  14; 
Jude  ;  2  Pet.  1  ).  Regarding  as 
obsolete  the  injunctions  of  Deut. 
xxiii,  17-18,  and  perhaps  affected 
by  the  pagan  rites  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Aph- 
rodite, they  seem  to  have  adopted  a 
form  of  fanatical  libertinism  which 
attached  to  itself  other  heresies. 
The  alleged  leadership  of  the  sect 
by  Nicholas  the  deacon  and  pro- 
selyte of  Antioch  is  unproven. 

Nicoll,  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 
(1851-1923).  British  journalist 
and  theologian.  Born  at  Lumsden, 
Aberdeenshire, 
Oct.  10,  1851, 
and  educated 
at  Aberdeen 
University,  he 
was  Fr  e  e 
Church  minis- 
ter of  Duff- 
town,  1874-77, 
and  of  Kelso, 
1877-85. 
While  at  Kelso 
he  was  liter-  *•*** 

ary  adviser  to  an  Edinburgh 
publisher,  and  in  1884  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  The  Expositor. 
Having  resigned  his  ministry  at 
Kelso  owing  to  ill-health,  he  settled 
in  London  in  1880.  He  founded  The 
British  Weekly,  1886  ;  The  Book- 
man, 1891  ;  The  Woman  at  Home 
(in  cooperation  with  Annie  S. 
Swan.),  1893,  and  other  periodicals, 
and  acted  as  literary  adviser  to 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  (q.v.).  Under 
his  editorship  The  British  Weekly 
became  a  journal  of  national  influ- 
ence. His  weekly  article,  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Claudius  Clear,  so 
lone  sustained  with  astonishing 
freshness,  was  a  popular  feature. 

Unrivalled  as  a  critic  of  modern 
literature,  he  was  not  only  a  leader 
in  the  literary  life  of  his  time,  but 
took  a  prominent  part  in  social 
reform  and  politics.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  AV«r- 
deen  in  1890,  was  knighted  in  19U9, 
and  made  a  companion  of  honour 
in  1921.  He  wrote  extensively  on 


literature  and  theology,  his  work* 
m.  hiding  Life  of  James  MaedonelL 
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1890;  The  Return  to  the  Cross, 
1897  ;  Letters  on  Life,  1001  ;  My 

F.itl,.-r.  I '.us;  l.,f.  -..f  Iiit.  M.i.  l.u.ii 

1008 ;  and  A  Bookman's  Letters. 
1013.  He  edited  The  Expositor's 
Greek  Testament  and  the  Works 

of  Charlotte  I'.K.MI  •.  He  died  May 
1,  Weekly ;  con- 
•ultLif.-.  .1  irt.  1003. 

Nicol  Prism.  Name  given  to  a 
prism  consisting  of  Iceland  spar 
and  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
plane  polarised  light.  If  a  ray  of 
fight  falls  on  one  of  the  faces  of  a 
rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar, 
part  of  the  light  passes  straight 
through,  and  part  of  it  is  refracted 
and  travel*  and  emerges  along 
another  line,  i.e.  there  are  two  re- 
fracted rays  for  one  incident  ray. 

In  a  Nicol  prism  one  of  the  two 
rays  is  eliminated  by  internal  re- 
flection within  the  crystal,  the 
prism  being  cut  in  two  by  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  prin- 
cipal plane  of  one  face.  The  two 
surfaces  are  then  polished  and  ce- 
mented together  in  their  original 
position  by  means  of  a  thin  trans- 
parent film  of  Canada  balsam. 
This  substance  has  refractive  pro- 
perties of  a  kind  which  so  bend  the 
rays  coming  to  it  through  the  face 
of  the  Iceland  spar  that  one  of  the 
rays  is  totally  reflected  within  the 
prism,  and  the  other  emerges  as 
plane  polarised  light.  A  Nicol 
prism  may  be  used  for  producing 
polarised  light,  and  for  determining 
by  analysis  whether  light  is  polar- 
ised or  not,  and  the  plane  in  which 
polarisation  has  taken  place.  It  is 
named  after  William  Nicol,  of 
Edinburgh.  See  Polarisation  of 
Light 

Nicomedia.  Ancient  city  of 
Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  the  modern 
I  >  in  id.  It  stands  at  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  was 
founded  264  B.C.  by  Nicomedes  I  of 
Bithynia.  After  the  quadripartite 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Diocle- 
tian himself.  Hannibal  committed 
suicide  by  poison  in  Nicomedia, 
and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
historian  Arrian. 

Nicosia  OB  LEVKOSIA.  Capital 
of  Cyprus.  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  25  m.  N.W.  of  the 
seaport  Larnaca.  It  retains  its 
high  Venetian  walls,  and  contains 
*  fine  Gothic  edifice,  once  the 
cathedral  of  8.  Sophia  and  now  a 
mosque,  and  English  and  other 
«hurches.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  the  seat  of  the 
'British  governor.  Silk,  leather,  and 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured. 
From  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great  until  1567  it  was  0  m.  in 
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circumference,  but  the  Venetians 
reduced  it  to  3  m.  and  fortified  it, 
demolishing  temples,  palaces,  and 
beautiful  monuments.  In  1570  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Turks.  Pop.  16,000.  See  Cyprus. 
Nicosia.  City  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Catania.  Built  among  the 
heights  of  Monte  San  Giovanni, 
at  an  alt.  of  2,840  ft.,  42  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Catania  and  21  m.  by  road  from 
the  rly.  station  for  Leonforte,  it 
has  a  fine  Norman  cathedral  and 
other  churches.  Sulphur  springs 
are  in  the  vicinity,  and  salt  is 
mined.  The  inhabitants  speak  a 
Lombard  dialect.  Destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Normans.  Pop.  16,000. 

Nicot,  JEAN  (1530-1600).  French 
diplomat  and  philologist.  Born  at 
Nimes,  the  son  of  a  notary,  he 
became  a  law- 
yer in  Paris 
in  1554.  Fa- 
v  o  u  r  e  d  by 
Henry  II,  he 
was  ambassa- 
dor to  Lisbon 
in  1559,  and 
there  became 
acquainted 
with  the  pro-  ,  Jean  Nicot, 
perties  of  the  French  *P»omatiit 
plant  later  known  as  tobacco,  and 
called  in  his  honour  nicotiana, 
which  he  introduced  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  Recalled  in  1561,  he 
spent  his  later  years  in  philological 
work.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  5, 
1600.  See  Nicotine. 

Nicotera,  GIOVANNI,  BARON 
(1828-94).  Italian  statesman. 
Born  Sept.  9,  1828,  at  Sambiase, 
Calabria,  he 
joined  the 
Young  Italy 
party  and  took 
part  in  the 
struggles  of 
1848-49.  Ar- 
rested by  the 
Neapolitan  po- 
lice in  1857  and 
sentenced  t  o 
penal  servi- 
tude for  life, 

he  was  released  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Sicilies  by  Garibaldi.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior,  1876-77  and 
1891-92,  and  died  June  13,  1894. 

Nicotiana.  Genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  tobacco  plants. 
See  Nicot,  Jean  ;  Tobacco. 

Nicotine.  Liquid  alkaloid  oc- 
curring in  the  leaves  of  Nicotiana 
tabacum,  the  tobacco  plant.  Colour- 
less, with  a  strong,  stupefying, 
irritating  odour,  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Tobacco  contains  from  2  to  8  p.c. 
of  the  liquid.  Pure  nicotine  is  one 


Baron  Nicotera, 
Italian  statesman 


Nicosia,  Cyprus.    Old  Gothic  cathedral  of  S.   Sophia, 
now  used  as  a  Mahomedan  mosque 

of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known, 
rapidly  causing  death  by  paralys- 
ing the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
centres  in  the  brain.  Nicotine, 
being  destroyed  by  burning,  is  not 
present  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
the  toxic  action  of  which  is  due  to 
carbon  monoxide  and  other  sub- 
stances. Fatal  poisoning  by  nico- 
.  tine  may,  however,  occur  from  its 
presence  in  a  decoction  made  from 
tobacco.  See  Tobacco. 

Nicoya,  GULF  OF.  Inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Costa  Rica,  Central  America.  Pro- 
tected W.  by  the  peninsula  of 
Nicoya,  it  penetrates  inland  about 
50  m.,  its  breadth  varying  between 
20  m.  and  30  m.  The  coasts  are 
mountainous  and  picturesque.  On 
the  E.  shore  is  Punta  Arenas,  the 
Pacific  port  of  Costa  Rica.  The 
village  of  Nicoya  is  about  80  m. 
N.W.  of  San  Jose. 

Niotheroy.  City  of  Brazil.  The 
capital  of  the  state  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  it  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  one  of 


Niederwald,  Germany.  Colossal  statue 

of  Germania,   erected,  1877-83,  in 

the  Niederwald  to  commemorate  the 

founding  of  the  German  empire 


B^  its  suburbs  is  a 
,  popular  soa- 
bathing  station, 
Icaratry.  Flannel, 
felt,  soap,  spirits, 
and  tobacco  are 
m  anufactured. 
Pop.  35,000. 

Nictitating 
Membrane      o  R 
THIRD    EYELID. 
Thin  membrane  at 
the    side     of     the 
eye,  which  can  be 
drawn    rapidly 
across  the  cornea  to 
clean    the    surface 
of  the  eye.     It  is 
best  developed  in 
the  birds,  but  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  reptiles  and  in  some  batrach- 
ians.     In  mammals  generally  it   is 
but   slightly  developed,  and   it    is 
rudimentary  in  man.     See  Eye. 

Nidd.  River  of  Yorkshire  ( W.R. ), 
England.  It  rises  on  Great  Whem- 
sicle,  and  flows  E.,  S.E.,  and  N.E. 
through  Nidderdale,  past  Pateley 
Bridge,  Ripley,  and  Knaresborough 
to  the  Ouse,  8  m.  above  York. 

Niddry  OR  NIDDRIE.  Village  of 
Midlothian.  It  is  3  m.  from  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  station  on  the  N.B. 
Rly.,  and  is  a  coal-mining  centre. 
Another  place  of  this  name  is  a 
village  in  Linlithgowshire,  known 
for  its  castle,  now  in  ruins. 

Niebuhr,  BARTHOLD  GEORG 
(1776-1831).  German  historian. 
Born  at  Copenhagen,  Aug.  27, 
1776,  and  educated  at  Kiel,  Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the 
Danish  state  service  in  1800,  and 
the  Prussian  civil  service  in  1806. 
After  his  appointment  as  historio- 
grapher at  Berlin  University  in 
1810,  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  on  Roman  history  re- 
vealed him  as  a  highly  philosophic 
and  original  historian.  In  1816  he 
became  Prussian  ambassador  to 
the  pope,  and  while  in  Rome  dis- 
covered valuable  historical  MSS. 
Resigning  in  1823,  he  settled  at 
Bonn,  and  died  there  Jan.  2,  1831. 
In  his  Roman  history,  1811-32, 
Niebuhr  was 
the  pioneer  of 
a  new  method ; 
he  broke  with 
the  view  that 
had  long  held 
the  field — that 
the  traditional 
account  was 
correct,  and 
that  ,  all  that  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
was  needed  was  German  historian 
an  artistically  composed  narrative- 
See  Life  and  Letters  of  N.,  Eng- 
trans.  1852.  Pron.  Neeboor. 

Niederwald.  Mt.  ridge  of 
Germany.  It  forms  the  W.  end  of 
the  Taunus  at  the  upper  end  of  the 


NIELLO 

"M-i-  of  (In-  llhine.     Domin- 

IIP  outlook  from  the  river  is 

mania, 

erecte<l  to  commemorate 

lha  founding  of  the  empire  m  isTi. 
8.  is  tin-  l:h.  m  •  m,  fn mod  for  it* 
mineral  springs  ami  \iiieyirds. 
Niello  (I tul.  from  late  Lat.  nty- 

rllnni.  lilack  enaiii'-l)  In 
gold, silver,  ami  l<n>n/e  with  a  black 
metallic  alloy  of  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  to  \\hich.wlien  molten,  then- 
is  added  powdered  sulphur.  Since 
tlii-;  alloy  a|>|>ears  in  the  inlay  as* 
oYcu  black,  silver  has  been  the 
chief  l>a.-v  on  which  tin-  art  has  been 
practised,  giving  the  greatest  con- 

I  «et  ween  inlay  and  base. 

The  earliest  extant  example  of 

the  art   is   a   1st  century   bronze 

statue  of  a  Roman  general,  in  the 

British  Museum.      There  are  tine 

,  examples  also  in  the  church  of  the 


Nierembergia.     Flowers  and  foliage 
ot  N.  rivolaris 

royal  palace  at  Hanover,  in  S. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  in 
many  churches  in  Italy  and 
Russia;  and  the  art  has  been  pop- 
ular in  India  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  said  that  niello  first  sug- 
gested the  method  of  printing  from 
engraved  metal  plates.  Certainly 
prints  are  in  existence  in  the 
British  and  other  museums  of  a 
niello  portrait  of  the  Virgin  made  in 
1452,  and  now  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  Florence.  Prow.  Nee-el-lo. 
Niemen,  NYEMAN.  OR  MEMEL. 
River  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  and 
East  Germany.  It  rises  in  the 
Russian  govt.  of  Minsk,  flows  at 
first  N.W.  to  Grodno,  then  N.,  and 
later  W.  past  Kovno  to  enter  the 
Kmi-ehes  Haff,  an  arm  of  the 
I'.. i!t ir  Sea.  The  river  is  navigable 
from  Grodno,  except  for  occasional 
obstructions  in  its  bed ;  one  of 
these,  a  mass  of  large  stones  railed 
the  Devil's  Dam,  is  15  m.  above 
Kovno.  With  its  affluents,  of 
which  the  Viliya-Svyenta  is  t he- 
most  useful,  it  serves  Lithuania. 
Its  length  is  650  m.  Area  of  basin, 
35,000  Sq.  m.  In  the  Great  War,  the 
Russians  retreated  to  the  Niemen 
after  their  defeat  at  Tannenberg 
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(</.!•.),  AUK.,  1!>N,  and  in  Feb., 
1915,  they  were  driven  bad. 
after  their  advance.  An  area  of 
l.OHOsq.  m.,  N.  of  tin-  Intercourse 
of  the  river,  wan  administered  by 
the  AMi'-.l  1'owera  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  status  of 
Lithuania.  See  Kovno  ;  Meinel  ; 
Vilna  ;  Warsaw  ;  N.V. 

Niemes.  Town  of  Bohemia,  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  It  U  27  m.  l-y 
rly.  from  Libereo  (Reichenberg), 
and  manufactures  textiles,  timber 
goods,  and  chemicals. 

Nieppe.  Name  of  a  forest  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Nora.  The  former  lies  to  the  N.  of 
the  Lys  Canal,  and  a  few  miles  8.  of 
Hazebrouck  (q.v.).  The  forest. 
6,171  acres  in  extent,  was  cleared 
of  the  Germans  by  British  cavalry 
in  Oct.,  1914,  and  became  of  vital 
strategic  value  to  the  British  north- 
ern army  in  covering  the  rly. 
junction  of  Hazebrouck.  In  April, 
1918,  the  Germans  reached  its  E. 
outskirts,  but  were  held  up  by  the 
1st  Australian  division.  The 
German  withdrawal  in  Aug.  freed 
it  from  further  attack.  The  village 
is  slightly  N.W.  of  Armentieres, 
and  was  the  scene  of  critical  fight- 
ing in  April,  1918.  See  Ypres, 
Battles  of. 

Nierembergia.  Genus  of  per- 
ennial herbs  of  the  natural  order 
Solanaceae,  natives  of  S.  America. 
The  stems  as  a  rule  arc  more  or  less 
procumbent,  or  even  prostrate. 
The  tubular  flowers  vary  from 
some  pale  tint  of  violet  to  blue  or 
white.  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated, of  which  N.  frutescen*  is 
shrubby,  with  slender  leaves  and 
pale  blue  flowers.  A',  calycina  is  a 
downy  plant  with  roundish  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  with  yellow  tube. 
N.  rivularin  has  matted,  creeping 
stems  and  oblong  or  spoon-shaped 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  yellow  or  rose. 

Nierstein.  Village  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-  Darmstadt.  It  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  9  m. 
S.E.  of  Mainz,  trades  in  malt. 
maize,  and  dairy  produce,  and  is 
noted  for  its  Rhine  wine.  Near 
the  village  are  sulphur  springs  and 
baths.  Pop.  4,600. 

Nietzsche,  FKIEDRICH  (1844- 
1900).  German  philosopher.  Born 
at  Rockcn.  in  Prussian  Saxonv, 
Oct  15,  1844. 
son  of  a  pastor 
of  remote 
Polish  extrac- 
tion. he  was 
educated  a  t 
Naumburg 
g  r  a  ra  m  a  r 
school,  at  the 
famous  school 


Friedrich  Nietxsche.      o 
German  philosopher    at 


and 
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Leipzig  univermtiei.    After  a  year's 

OOfnpWMfJ  service  in  the  artillery, 

he    returned    in    IS«8  to  Leipzig. 

<1  his  degree,  and  at  the  age 

of  2A  WM  ap[M.iht«!  professor  of 
olaiwical  philology  at  the  university 
of  Basel  Here  he  lectured  with 
success  until  in  IsT'J,  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  The  uni- 
versity granted  him  a  pension  of 
£120  a  year,  and  with  this  and  small 
private  resources  be  lived  at 
various  places,  mostly  in  Italy  and 
Swit/.erhuid,  until  an  apoplectic 
tit  in  1KKH  was  followed  by  in- 
minify.  II.  >!i.  •!  in  his  sister's  house 
at  Weimar  on  Aug.  2.1,  1900. 

At  an  early  age  he  became  more 
attentive  to  the  nature  of  the 
Greek  genius  than  to  the  technical- 
ities of  Greek  literature.  He  con- 
cluded, in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy. 
1872  that  the  original  genius  of 
Greece,  and  the  proper  idea  of 
mankind,  was  an  instinctive  and 
joyous  creativeness — the  Diony- 
siao  element — which  was  later 
ruined  by  intellcctualism  and  fixed 
moral  rules — the  Apollinist  ele- 
ment. Hence  his  early  zeal  for 
Wagner  and  his  fierce  attacks  upon 
contemporary  Philistines. 

Essentially  a  poet,  Nietzsche 
never  framed  a  philosophy,  or 
systematically  arranged  his  re- 
flections on  life,  but  his  early  ideal 
steadily  developed.  Against  the 
prevailing  intellectualism  he  pas- 
sionately pleaded  for  strength,  will, 
impulse.  He  knew  little  of  science, 
and  when  Darwinism  spread,  he 
sujx-rlicially  acclaimed  it  as  the 
gospel  of  eternal  struggle,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  strong.  This  mis- 
understanding of  science  is  one  of 
his  fundamental  errors. 

He  heatedly  attacked  pity  and 
humanitarianism,  and,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  introduced  these 
things  into  Europe,  bitterly  as- 
sailed Christianity.  Few  under- 
stood or  appreciated  his  works, 
and  he  imagined  a  group  of 
"  free  spirits,'  sharing  his  ideas, 
who  might  one  day  exist.  These 
become,  in  his  writings,  the 
Beyond-Men  or  Supermen.  The 
code  of  morals  of  these  "  master 
spirits "  must  differ  from  the 
prevailing  "  slave-morality,"  and 
his  later  works  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  "  transvaluation  of 
values,"  or  a  reconsideration  of 
moral  standards.  Those  are  the 
main  ideas  of  his  chief  works, 
Human,  Ail-Too  Human,  1876-80  ; 
The  Joyou*  Wisdom,  1882;  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra,  1883-84;  Be- 
yond Good  and  Evil.  1886;  and 
The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  1887. 

A  fierce  apostle  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  Nietzsche  scorned 
both  democracy  and  bureaucracy. 
German  nationalism  of  the  type 


NIEUPORT 

taught  by  Treitschke,  and  German 
ideas  (Kultur)  generally,  he  re- 
peatedly attacked.  But  by  his 
lyrical  praise  of  struggle,  and 
ultimately  of  war,  by  his  glorifi- 
cation of  the  individual  will,  by 
his  scorn  of  humanitarianism  and 
morality,  he  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  perversion  of  Germany. 
His  Zarathustra  which  contains 
his  most  dangerous  excesses,  at- 
tained an  enormous  circulation, 
and  Young  Germany  followed  him 
above  all  others.  Few  German 
writers  of  his  generation  evoked 
so  extensive  a  literature,  or  had 
such  fame  abroad.  The  true 
followers  of  Nietzsche  are  cosmo 
politan,  and  are  intensely  opposed 
to  the  German  ideal  of  the  state 
as  superior  to  the  individual. 

Joseph   McCabe 

.  Bibliography.  Works,  18  vole., 
Eng.  ed.  O.  Levy,  1909-13  ;  F.  N., 
his  Life  and  Work,  M.  A.  Miigge, 
1908  ;  Who  is  to  be  Master  of  the 
World?,  A.  M.  Ludovici,  1909; 
The  Philosophy  of  F.  N.,  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  1913  ;  The  Philosophy  of 
N.,  H.  L.  Mencken,  3rd  ed.  1913  ; 
N.  and  Treitschke,  E.  Barker,  1914  ; 
F.  N.,  G.  Brandes,  1914;  Leben 
F.  N.,  2  vols.,  E.  Forster-Nietzsche, 
Eng.  trans.  A.  M.  Ludovici,  1912-15. 
Nieuport.  French  firm  of 
aeroplane  constructors  founded  by 
Edouard  de  Nieuport.  By  most 
careful  attention  to  the  reduction 
of  resistance  on  every  part  of  the 
machine,  they  built  in  1910  a  mono- 
plane which  surpassed  everything 
then  built  for  speed,  and  used  only 
an  engine  of  small  h.p.  Maintaining 
the  tradition  of  this  first  machine, 
the  Nieuport  firm  have  continued 
among  the  world's  most  successful 
producers  of  high  speed  fighting 
machines.  Nieuport  fighter  biplanes 
were  largely  used  by  both  the 
British  and  the  French  air  services 
during  the  Great  War.  A  number 
of  scouting  machines  known  as 
Nieuport  Nighthawks  were  con- 
structed for  the  R.A.F.  in  1919. 

Nieuport  (Flemish  Nieuw- 
poort).  Town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  W.  Flanders.  It  lies  on  the 
Yser,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Ostend,  con- 
nected by  rly.  with  Dixmude,  and 
by  canal  with  Furnes.  Before  the 
Great  War,  Nieuport  was  an  im- 
portant fishing  centre,  and  this  has 
revived  to  some  extent,  although 
the  town  was  completely  ruined. 
The  12-15th  century  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  15th  century  cloth 
hall,  the  Templars'  Tower,  and  the 
hotel  de  ville  were  notable  buildings. 
Nieuport-Bains,  2i  m.  N.,  was  a 
small  watering-place  in  the  dunes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yser.  It  was 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the 
Western  front. 

Originally  known  as  Santhoven, 
Nieuport  was  a  trading  centre  of 
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some  note  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
French,  1489.  The  Spaniards  were 
defeated  here  in  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  1600. 
It  was  an  important  point  in  the 
battle  of  the  Yser  (q.v.),  was  held 
by  French  troops  after  the  Belgians 
were  withdrawn,  and  in  the  sum- 


Nieuport,  Belgium.    Grand  Place,  with  the  Cloth  Hall  on 

the  left,  and  Clock  Tower,  as  they  appeared  before  the 

destruction  of  the  town  in  the  Great  War 


mer  of  1917  by  the  British  4th 
army,  troops  of  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  surprise  German 
attack  on  the  bridgehead,  July  10, 
1917.  Nieuport  was  awarded  the 
Ooix  de  Guerre,  1920  Pop.  (1914) 
4,400.  See  Lombartzyde. 

Nieuwveld.  Mt.  range  in  the 
Cape  Prov.,  S.  Africa.  Running 
W.  to  E.  south  of  the  Great  Karoo, 
the  mts.  form  an  escarpment  which 
is  joined  through  the  Stormbergen 
and  Sneeuwbergen  with  the 
Drakensbergen,  and  are  thus  the 
edge  of  the  great  African  plateau. 

Nievre.  Dept.  of  France.  In 
the  centre  of  the  country,  its  area 
is  2,660  sq.  m.  It  includes  the 
mountainous  district  of  Morvan  in 
the  E.  and  less  elevated  regions  in 
the  N.,  while  in  the  W.  the  dept.  is 
flat.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Loire, 
Nievre,  Allier,  Aron,  Cure,  and 
Yonne.  An  agricultural,  but  not 
very  fertile  district,  it  produces 
some  cereals  and  potatoes  ;  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers. There  are  some  vineyards 
and  much  of  the  land  is  forest. 
There  are  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
the  dept.  and  some  large  ironworks. 
Neyers  is  the  capital ;  other  places 
are  Chateau  Chinon,  Clamecy, 
Cosne,  and  Fourchambault.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution  Nievre  was 
mainly  covered  by  the  province  of 
Nivernais.  Pop.  299,300. 

Nigde  OR  NIGDEH.  Town  of 
Asia  Minor.  Situated  in  the  Konieh 
vilayet,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of 
Adana,  it  is  a  trade  centre.  Pop. 
20,000. 

Nigella.  Genus  of  annual  herbs 
of  the  natural  order  Ranunculaceae. 
Natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  one  species  was  introduced 
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into  Britain  in  1548.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  Love-in-a-mist 
and  Devil-in-a-bush,  and  bear 
variously  coloured  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  flowers  surrounded  by 
graceful  feathery  foliage.  As 
garden  flowers,  they  only  require 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  hardy  annuals. 

•  Niger.     River 

of  W.  Africa  It 
rises  in  the  moun- 
tainous zone  on 
the  frontiers  of 
Sierra  Leone  and 
French  Guinea, 
near  Timbi- 
kunda.  After  a 
devious  course  of 
some  2,500  m., 
during  which  it 
passes  through 
French  territory 
and  N.  Nigeria, 
it  enters  S.  Nigeria 
at  Idah,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  through  a 
large  estuary  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  coast  of  S.  Nigeria.  From  its 
source  the  main  river  flows  N.E.  to 
its  junction  with  the  Milo,  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion reaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
Timbuktu,  whence  the  direction  is 
mainly  E.  almost  to  long.  0°.  From 
this  point  it  flows  generally  S.E.  to 
the  sea.  The  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Milo,  Bakhoy,  Sokoto,  Ka- 
duna,  and  Benue.  The  delta  com- 
mences near  Abo,  about  80  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  has  numerous 
mouths,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Nun,  Forcados,  and  Bonny. 

The  headwaters  are  connected 
with  the  coast  by  the  French  rly. 
from  Kankan,  on  the  Milo  branch, 
to  Kurussa,  on  the  main  river ; 
and  across  French  Guinea  to  the 
port  of  Konakry  ;  and  by  the  rly. 
from  Kulikoro  to  Bamako,  and 
thence  to  Kayes  and  Ambidedi  on 
the  Senegal  river,  whence  a  line 
is  being  constructed  to  Dakar. 
The  river  is  navigable  between 
Kurussa  and  Bamako,  and  for  a 
short  distance  above  the  latter 
place.  It  is  again  navigable  from 
Kulikoro  and  Ansongo  by  small 
launches,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  as  far  as  Niamey. 
In  Nigeria  the  river  is  divided  into 
two  navigable  sections,  broken  by 
the  rapids  N.  of  Jebba,  although 
above  Sekachi  it  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Gaya  in  French  territory, 
and  with  intervals  up  to  Ansongo. 
The  lower  river  is  navigable  for 
small  ocean-going  vessels  es  far 
as  Baro,  but  navigation  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult. 

Although  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
later  writers,  the  Niger  generally 
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was  supposed  to  run  W.  instead  of 
E.,  and  is  so  marked  on  many  of 
the  old  maps.  In  1795  Mungo 
Park,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
African  Association,  was  sent  to 
explore  its  sources,  and  travelled 
along  the  river  from  the  Gambia 
estuary  to  Segu.  In  1805  he  again 
reached  the  Niger,  but  was  killed 
near  Bussa,  when  crossing  the 
rapids  beyond  that  place. 

In  1822  Hugh  Clapperton  and 
Major  Dixon  Denham  started 
from  Tripoli  and  reached  Bornu 
and  the  country  N.  of  the  Niger. 
During  another  expedition  in  1825 
Clapperton  died  at  Sokoto,  but  his 
companion,  Richard  Lander,  again 
explored  the  lower  Niger  and  de- 
termined its  exact  course.  Other 
expeditions  followed,  notably  th<  Bl- 
under Macgregor  Laird  in  18:12, 
Lander  in  1834,  Richardson  and 
Barth,  who  crossed  from  Tripoli, 
Zweifel  and  Moustier,  in  1879,  and 
Brouet,  who  in  1885  discovered 
the  Timbi  source.  See  Africa. 

Bibliography.  Travels  in  the 
Interior  Districts  of  Africa,  Munp> 
Park,  1799  ;  Travels  in  N.  and 
C.  Africa,  vola.  iv,  v,  H.  Barth, 
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1857-58  ;  Mission  d'exploration  du 
Hunt  Niger,  J.  S.  Galli6ni,  1885;  The 
Niger  Sources,  J.  K.  Trotter,  1898. 


Nigeria.  British  protectorate 
in  W.  Africa.  British  influence 
began  around  Lagos,  which  was 
bought  from  a  native  chief  in  1861, 
and  achieved  a  separate  existence 
in  1886  as  the  colony  and  protec- 
torate of  Lagos.  In  the  same  year 
the  National  African  Co.,  which 
had  commenced  operations  in  the 
Niger  valley,  became  the  Royal 
Niger  Co.  ;  its  activities  continued 
for  13  years,  as  it  surrendered  its 
charter  in  1899. 

Two  protectorates  of  N.  and  S. 
Nigeria  were  formed  in  1900.  In 
1885  the  protectorate  of  the  Oil, 
i.e.  Palm  oil,  rivers  was  estab- 
lished ;  this  became  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  in  1893,  and  in 
1900  was  absorbed  by  S.  Nigeria. 
In  1900  H.  Nigeria  and  I^agos  were 
joined,  and  in  1914  the  colony  and 
protectorate  of  S.  Nigeria  was 
amalgamated  with  N.  Nigeria  to 
form  the  existing  colony.  A  strip 
of  German  Kamerun  was  added 
in  1919.  Lagos  is  the  capital. 


The  colony  and  protectorate  are 
vnder  a  governor,  to  whom  the 
lieu t. -governors  of  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  are  subordinate. 
The  governor  presides  over  an  exe- 
cutive council  for  the  whole  area, 
and  over  the  legislative  council  for 
Lagos.  The  administration  ia  as- 
sisted by  the  Nigerian  council,  an 
advisory  body  without  executive  or 
legislative  authority  ;  this  includes 
the  governor,  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  mines,  three  other  Europeans, 
and  six  natives  nominated  by  the 
governor.  The  judicial  system  is 
everywhere  adapted  to  the  standard 
of  intelligence  of  the  natives. 

The  lower  Niger  and  its  great 
tributary,  the  Benue,  divide  the 
country  into  three  parts :  the 
wide  land  N.  of  both  rivsre  on  the 
low  plateau  of  N.  Africa  with  tin- 
central  heights  attaining  3,000  ft. 
over  a  wide  area ;  the  S.W.  corner 
bounded  by  the  Niger,  the  sea,  and 
Dahome,  where  are  the  Yoruba 
Highlands;  and  the  S.E.  corner, 
much  lower  in  height  except  in  the 
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new  area  detached  from  Kamerun 
(Cameroons).  The  Lagos  coast  was 
once  known  as  the  Slave  Coast, 
but  in  1917  slavery  was  abolished 
as  a  legal  status ;  slave  dealing 
has  ceased,  and  the  slave  markets 
were  suppressed  by  the  native 
rulers.  The  trade  lasted  longest  in 
the  N.,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
where  the  Mahomedan  Hausas  and 
Fulas  long  retained  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery.  The  S.  is  tropi- 
cal forest  as  far  inland  as  Ibadan ; 
the  rest  is  savannah.  The  rainfall 
is  heavy  during  July,  etc.,  when 
the  temperature  is  below  80°  F. 

Nigeria  is  more  densely  peopled 
than  any  part  of  Africa,  except 
the  Nile  trench.  The  S.  yields 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber, 
ground-nuts,  hides,  coffee,  cocoa, 
.kola  nuts,  etc.  ;  the  N.  is  the 
tin-mining  area.  Coal  is  mined 
at  Udi,  connected  by  rly.  with 
Bonny.  Manganese  ore  and  mona- 


Nightingale.    Male  specimen  of  the 
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zite  have  also  been  found.  Trade 
passes  seawards  by  many  ports,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Lagos,  Port 
Harcourt,  Bonny,  and  Calabar ; 
it  concentrates  from  the  French 
territory  to  the  N.,  W.,  and  E.  on 
Kano,  long  a  famous  caravan 
centre,  and  now  the  railhead  for 
Lagos  ;  this  traffic  is  assisted  by 
the  motor  road  from  Katsena  to 
Kano.  Nigeria's  area  is  400,000 
sq.m.  Pop.  18,000,000.  -See Africa; 
Abeokuta;  Negro. 

Bibliography.  Nigeria,  our  latest 
Protectorate,  C.  H.  Robinson,  1900  ; 
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Nigeria,  J.  D.  Falconer,  1911  ; 
Through  Unknown  Nigeria,  J.  R. 
Raphael,  1914 ;  Cotton  in  British 
West  Africa,  N.  M.  Penzer,  1920  ; 
West  African  Forests  and  Forestry, 
A.  H.  Unwin,  1920  ;  Peace  Hand- 
books, No.  94,  Nigeria,  pub.  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1920. 

Night.  Interval  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  Its  length  varies 
according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
latitude.  At  the  equinoxes  it  is 
twelve  hours  in  length  on  every 
part  of  the  earth,  lengthening  after- 
wards in  one  hemisphere  and 
shortening  in  the  other  until  the 
solstices.  At  the  poles  the  period 
of  night  lasts  six  months. 

Nightcap.  Covering  for  the 
head  at  night.  Men  wore  velvet 
nightcaps  in  the  reigns  of  the 


Tudors,  and  at  that  date  and  later 
they  were  often  elaborately  em- 
broidered. Women  also  wore 
them,  but  their  use  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  19th  century.  See 
Cap ;  Head-dress. 

Night  Heron  (Nycticorax 
griseus).  Species  of  small  heron, 
common  on  the  continent  of 


Night   Heron.      Specimen    of    the 
European  species 
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Europe  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  About 
two  ft.  long,  with  greenish  plumage 
on  the  back,  purple  breast,  and 
long  white  plumes-  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  it  commonly  nests  in  low 
trees,  is  usually  found  in  swampy 
woods,  and  is  most  active  at 
night.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  ever 
bred  in  Great  Britain,  which  it 
visits  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  name  is  given  in  America  to 
another  species,  N.  naevius.  See 
Boatbill ;  Heron. 

Nightingale  ( Lusr.inia  megaryn- 
cha)  Bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
famous  for  its  sustained  and  varied 
song,  indulged  in  far  into  the  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  A  native  of 
Europe  from  England  to  its  eastern 
borders  and  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
from  Copenhagen  to  N.W.  Africa, 
its  length  slightly  exceeds  6  ins.  Its 
upper  parts  are  russet  brown  and 
the  underside  is  brownish  white. 
Arriving  in  Britain  in  mid-April,  it 
ranges  only  as  far  N.  as  S.  York- 
shire, and  W.  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
the  Exe.  It  visits  parts  of  Wales, 
but  not  Ireland. 

The  bird's  nest,  composed  of 
dead  leaves  and  grass,  is  placed  on 
or  near  the  ground  in  the  tangled 
vegetation  of  copse  or  hedgerow, 
and  contains  from  four  to  six  olive- 
tinted,  polished  eggs.  While  the 
hen  is  sitting,  the  cock  frequently 
sits  on  a  branch  above  and  pours 
out  his  rich  song,  undeterred  by  the 
presence  of  an  appreciative  human 
listener  only  a  few  feet  away.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  ground,  con- 
suming worms  and  various  insects, 
and  later  the  wild  berries.  The 
song  is  not  heard  much  after  mid- 


June  ;  but  the  soft  wheel  call-note 
and  the  alarm  kur,  kur  denote  its 
presence  until  it  takes  its  departure 
in  Aug.  or  Sept. 

The  Eastern  or  Thrush-Nightin- 
gale (  L.  philomela),  of  Europe,  east 
of  the  Rhine,  is  somewhat  larger, 
with  the  breast  spotted  faintly  ; 
and  the  Persian  Nightingale  (L. 
Hafizi)  occurs  farther  E.  from  the 
Caucasus  through  Persia  to  Turki- 
stan  and  occasionally  to  India.  The 
nightingale  figures  in  the  rnytho- 
logic  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomela, 
the  latter  being  transformed  into 
the  bird,  whose  plaintive  song  is 
supposed  to  be  a  recital  of  her 
wrongs.  The  name  is  the  A.S. 
nihlegale,  singer  of  the  night.  See 
Eggs,  colour  plate. 

Nightingale,  FLORENCE  (1820- 
1910).  British  philanthropist.  The 
daughter  of  W.  E.  Nightingale,  she 
was  born  in  Florence,  May  12, 1820, 
but  her  early  life  was  passed  in  her 
home  at  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire. 
When  quite  young  she  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  hospital  work,  and 
after  visiting  hospitals  in  England 
and  abroad,  went  through  a  course 
of  training  for  nursing  at  Kaisers- 
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werth  and  in  Paris,  and  then 
worked  at  a  sanatorium  in  London. 
In  letters  to  The  Times,  Sir  W. 
Howard  Russell  described  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  Crimea,  whereupon 
Florence  Nightingale  offered  her 
services  to  the  war  office.  In  Oct.. 
1854,  she  sailed  for  the  Crimea, 
and  with  37  nurses  reached  Scutari, 
the  base  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
on  Nov.  4.  Taking  full  control,  she 
gradually  reformed  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  enormously 
reduced  the  death-rate  from  cho- 
lera, typhus,  and  dysentery.  She 
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trin .lined  with  the  tumps  until  the 

end  of  the  \\,ir  in  lv~.il.     Returning 

t<>    I'M  inn!,   she   was  a    popular 

licn>in<>,  and  \\as  Know  n  as  the  lady 

«f   the    I. imp.       In    1!K)7    she  was 

itivrii  t!u-  unler  of  nieiit,  and  she 

died  An.'.  l:t.  linn.     Her  Notes  on 

re    iiiilili-ln-cl   in   1858. 

.    con-nit   I 

1  •['.  Cook,  1913; 
Kiniii"iit  Victorians,  L.  Strachcy, 
I  !Us. 

Nightjar  (Caprimulmu  euro- 
Migratory  bird  common 
iaGrent  Britain  durini:  the  summer, 
mid  s|x»nding  tho  winter  in  Africa 
and  Southern  Asia.  In  shape  it 
r-'M'iiibles  a  large  swift,  with  a 
large,  Hat  head  and  a  wide,  gaping 
mouth.  It  is  culled  nightjar  from 
its  peculiar  whirring  cry,  but  Hies 
silently  l>v  nkdit  in  search  of  in- 
sects. The  term  goatsucker  per- 
petuates an  ancient  and  wile- 
spread  delusion,  due  to  its  habit 
of  hawking  for  Hies  round  the 
udders  of  animals.  It  is  about 
10  ins.  long,  and  its  colour  Is  grey, 
spotted  and  barred  with  yellow 
and  brown.  It  lays  its  two  beauti- 
fully marbled  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  usually  close  to  a  small 
bush  or  tuft  of  heather.  The  night- 
jar family  includes  many  genera 
and  about  90  species,  including  the 
N.  American  whip-poor-will.  See 
Eggs,  colour  plate. 

Nightmare.  Dream  accom- 
panied by  feelings  of  terror. 
Anciently  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  an  evil  spirit,  it  was,  until 
recently,  believed  to  be  due  to 
digestive  disorder,  but  the  modern 
theory  of  dreams  regards  this  as 
only  a  precipitating  cause,  and 
ascribes  nightmare  to  psychological 
processes.  It  is  believed  that  cer- 
tain primitive  wishes  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind  are  forcing  them- 
selves into  the  consciousness,  and 
if  they  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
guised to  produce  the  ordinary  form 
of  dream,  but  are  likely  to  become 
clear  to  the  sleeper,  he  awakes  in  a 
elate  of  terror.  See  Dream. 

Nightshade.  Folk-name  for 
several  species  of  plants.  Woody 
nightshade  or  bittersweet  is  Sola- 
num.  dulcamara,  and  common  night- 
shade ia  Solatium  nigrum,  while 
enchanter's  nightshade  is  C'ircea 
lutetiana.  Deadly  nightshade  (At- 
ropa  belladonna)  is  a  perennial  herb 
of  the  natural  order  Solanaceae,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  N.  Africa. 
Several  annual  stems  proceed  from 
the  same  fleshy  root  stock,  and 
form  a  bush  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with 
large  oval  leaves.  The  large, 
solitary,  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
dull  purple  in  colour,  and  droop 
on  short  stalks.  The  fruit  ia  a 
large,  shining  black,  globular  berry. 
The  whole  plant  is  poisonous  and 
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smell*  unpleasantly.  Hyoscyamine 
and  atro|>ine  are  obtained  from 
the  rooUtook  lifted  in  autumn,  and 
from  fresh  leaves  gath<:<  1  wh-M 

•-he  pi. int  i~>  in  !!• 

Nigri  Sembilan.  Collective 
name  of  a  group  of  states  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  forming  a  I 
protectorate  as  one  of  tho  Federated 
Malay  States  (q.v.).  It  comprises 
the  state*  of  Sum-i-i  Ujong,  Sri 
Mi  n mti,  Jelebu,  Rcmbau,  John!, 
rind  Tampiii,  amitliMiniiU'd  into  a 
confederation  in  1895,  and  has  an 
approximate  total  area  of  2,550  sq. 
in.,  and  estimated  pop.  of  KJO.LMM). 


Nightjar.  Specimen  o!  the  insectivorous 
bird,  on  the  winf 

It  lies  in  the  S.W.  of  the  peninsula. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  rising  in  Gunong  Ledang, 
or  Mt.  Ophir,  to  3,845  ft  The  chief 
harbours  are  Port  Dickson  and 
LinggL  The  valleys  are  fertile  and 
the  hill  slopes  heavily  timbered, 
the  principal  products  being 
timber,  rice,  rubber,  spices,  tapioca, 
and  coffee.  Tin,  gold,  and  other 
minerals  are  mined.  Sera m ban  is 
the  chief  town. 

Nigrosine.  Black  lustrous 
powder.  It  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  induline  sulphonates,  and  is  used 
as  a  dye,  in  calico  printing,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  black  varnishes 
and  polish.  There  are  two  groups 
of  nigrosine,  one  soluble  in  water 
and  the  other  in  spirit,  and  there 
are  many  brands  and  shades  of  the 
dye.  See  Coal  Tar ;  Dyes. 

Nihilism  (Lat.  mini,  nothing). 
Name  given  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Russian  revolutionary  socialists. 
Though  there  had  been  for  forty 
years  previously  parties  holding 
similar  views  in  Russia,  it  was  due 


Nightshade.    Foliage  and  berries  o( 
Atropa  belladonna  or  deadly  night- 
shade 
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to  Ivan  Turgenev,  in  1862,  that 
the  term  came  to  be  used  Nihilism 
was  the  result  of  the  terrible  con- 
»f  living  of  the  vast  mass  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  its  main 
object  was  the  overthrow  of 
government  by  force  of  any  kind. 
It  aimed  at  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Russia,  freedom  of  speech, 
11  equality,  equality  of 
treatment  for  women,  the  land  for 
the  people,  etc. 

The  nihilist  movement  began  to 
become  a  force  in  1860-70,  and 
owing  to  its  violent  method* 
wholesale  arrests  were  carried  out 
during  the  next  decade,  in  1877-78 
alone  some  4,000  people  being 
tried  in  Russia,  In  the  latter  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassi- 
nate General  Trepov  by  the 
nihilists ;  in  the  same  year  General 
Mezcntsev  was  killed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  following 
year  Prince  Kropotkin  was  assassi- 
nated, and  attempts  were  made 
to  kill  the  tear,  Alexander  IL 
His  assassination  in  1881  was 
followed  by  methods  of  extreme 
severity  against  the  nihilists,  who 
were  gradually  crushed,  and  new 
organizations  came  into  exist- 
ence with  the  avowed  object  of 
obtaining  the  aims  of  nihilism  by 
more  constitutional  means.  See 
Anarchism ;  consult  also  Under- 
ground Russia,  S.  Stepniak,  1883  ; 
Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  P.  A. 
Kropotkin,  1899 ;  The  Anarchists, 
E.  A.  Vizetelly,  1911. 

Niigata.  Seaport  of  Japan,  on 
the  \\.  coast  of  Honshu.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Niigata  prefecture  and  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Shinano- 
gawa.  Its  harbour  is  shallow,  silts 
up  with  river  alluvium,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  N.  winds.  Dredging 
operations  have  made  some  im- 
provement, but  the  harbour  has 
never  justified  its  selection,  on  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 
commerce,  as  one  of  the  five  treaty 
ports.  The  trade  is  almost  limited 
to  traffic  with  Vladivostok  and 
other  Siberian  harbours.  Exports 
are  mainly  rice  and  soya  beans, 
which  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
prefecture.  There  are  ironworks 
and  chemical  manufactures.  The 
town  is  intersected  by  many  canals, 
and  there  are  over  200  bridges.  It 
is  connected  by  rly.  with  other  W. 
coast  ports,  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and 
is  the  port  for  the  island  of  Sado, 
•$•2  m.  away.  Pop.  64,300. 

Nijar.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Almeria.  It  stands  on  the 
ArtaJ,  10  m.  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  15  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Almeria.  There  is  a  trade  in  fruit, 
oil.  wheat,  and  esparto.  Lead, 
iron,  and  manganese  mines  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  13,000.  Pro*. 

Nech.ir. 
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Ntfinsky,  VASLAV  (b.  1892). 
Russian  dancer.  Born  at  Warsaw, 
and  trained  in  the  imperial  ballet, 
St.  Petersburg, 
he  made  his 
first  public  ap- 
pearance there 
in  1907.  He 
toured  in 
Europe  and 
created  a  new 
and  realistic 
style  of  ballet 
dancing.  His 
first  appear- 
ance in  Eng- 
land  was  at 
Covent  Gar- 
den,  London, 
in  1911.  His 
famous  parts  were  in  Petrushka, 
Carnival,  The  Spectre  of  the  Rose, 
and  The  Faun's  Afternoon. 

Nijmegen,  NIMEGUEN,  OR  NYM- 
WEGEN.  Town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  prov.  of  Gelderland.  It  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  10J 
m.  by  rly.  S.  of  Arnhem,  and  is  a 
rly.  junction.  The  suburb  of  Lent 
is  on  the  right  bank.  The  industries 
include  brewing,  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  tobacco,  etc.  The  great 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Stephen,  is 
a  Gothic  building  begun  c.  1270, 
with  work  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries ;  its  fine  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1593.  The  town  hall,  in 
the  Renaissance  style  of  the  16th 
century,  restored  in  1882,  contains 
a  museum  of  antiquities. 

Nijmegen  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Noviomagus,  and  was 
a  seat  of  the  Carolingian,  Franco- 
nian,  and  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
A  free  town  of  the  empire,  it 
joined  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
in  1579  the  union  of  Utrecht.  It 
was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  1585- 
91,  and  was  taken  by  Turenne  in 
1672.  Pop.  66,000. 

Nijmegen,  TREATY  OF.  Peace 
that  ended  the  war  between 
France  and  a  coalition  formed  by 
the  Empire,  Spain,  and  the  Dutch 
Republic.  France  and  Holland 
signed  on  August  11,  1678,  and 
the  others  later,  the  final  arrange- 
ment being  made  about  a  year 
afterwards.  By  it  France  received 
Franche  Comte  and  the  control 
of  Lorraine,  and  some  of  the  fort- 
resses of  the  Netherlands,  while 
to  her  ally,  Sweden,  were  returned 
territories  in  Germany  taken  from 
her  during  the  war.  This  treaty  is 

generally  regarded  as  marking  the 
eight  of  Louis  XIV's  power. 
Nijni-Novgorod.    Government 
of  central  Russia.    Its  chief  river 
is  the  Volga,  and  its  capital  Nijni- 
Novgorod.    The  country  generally 
is  low-lying,  swampy,  and  wooded, 
one-third    of    its    area    consisting 
of   forest  land.      Agriculture  and 
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cattle-breeding  are  little  developed. 
Its  area  is  19,789  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,080,000.  Pron.  Nizhny. 

Nijni-Novgorod.  Capital  of  the 
govt.  of  the  same  name  in  Russia. 
Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Volga     and    the 

Oka,  and  on  the 
Moscow-Nijni- 
Novgorod  Rly., 
250  m.  N.E.  of 
Moscow,  it  is 
divided  into  three 
parts  :  the  upper 
town  on  three 
Nijni-Novgorod  hills,  surmounted 
arms  by  a  citadel, 

with  the  chief  administrative  and 
military  buildings;  the  lower  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga ; 
and  the  Kunavino  suburb,  between 
the  Oka  and  Volga,  where  the  great 
fair  is  held. 

Among  its  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  the  cathedral  of 
the  Transfiguration,  the  church 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Pecherski  convent  deserve  notice. 
There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  cereals, 
metals,  and  fish.  The  great  fair, 
which  lasts  from  July  25  to  Sept. 
10,  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
From  1550  it  was  held  at  Makariev, 
but  was  transferred  to  Nijni-Nov- 


daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  and 
was  elevated  to  Olympus  by  Zeus 
because,  with  her  sisters,  she  was 
the  first  to  assist  him  in  his  battle 
with  the  Titans.  In  art,  Nike  is 
represented  as  a  winged  figure  with 
a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  in  Roman 
times  with  a  shield.  She  is  often 
represented,  also,  as  guiding  the 
horses  of  conquering  heroes. 

Nikisch,  ARTHUR  (1855-1922). 
Hungarian  musician.  Born  at 
Szent-Miklos,  Hungary,  Oct.  12, 
1855,  he  studied  music  as  a  child 
in  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  imperial  orchestra 
untilappointed 
conductor  at 
the  Leipzig 
theatre.  H/e 
conducted  the 
Symphony  Or- 
c  h  e  s  t  r  a  nt 
Boston,  1880- 
93,  orchestras 
at  Budapest, 
Hamburg,  ftnd 
Berlin,  and  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig. 
He  died  Jan.  23,  1922. 

Nikko.  Religious  centre  of 
Japan,  in  Honshu.  It  is  almost  due 
N.,  and  91  m.  by  rly.  from  Tokyo, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  linfc  near 
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Nijru-Novgorod,  Russia.     City  and  harbour  on  the  Volga,  from  the  fair-ground. 
On  the  hill  across  the  river  is  the  Kremlin  or  fortress 


gorod  when  Makariev  was  burnt 
down  in  1817.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1221  by  Yuri,  prince 
of  Suzdal-Vladimir,  and  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Kazan  Tartars,  in 
1552,  became  the  chief  centre  of 
exchange  for  Russian  and  Asiatic 
goods.  Pop. 
112,300. 

Nijni  Tagilsk.    j 
Village   and  min-    [ 
ing  centre   of   E.    ^^i^^.^ 
Russia.      It  is  in 
the  govt.,    and 
140    m.    N.E.,  of 
Perm,  on  the  river 
Tagil   and  the 
Ural   Rly.      Pop. 
45,000. 

Nike.  In  Greek 
mythology,  the 
goddess  of  victory, 
called  Victoria 
by  the  Romans. 
She  was  the 


the  Daiyagawa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kinugawa.  N.E.  to  S.W.  lies  the 
Nikko  range  with  peaks  between 
5,000  and  8,000  ft.  alt.  The  dis- 
trict is  celebrated  for  its  scenery, 
the  tombs  of  Shogun  emperors, 
and  the  numerous  temples. 


Nikko,  Japan. 


Courtyard  and  temples  in  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Shogun  lyeyasu 


NIKOLAEV 

Nikolaev.  ami  c,,m 

!   port  i  if  .v 

•\t.,    ami      :  \\'.,    of 

ii.     it     tin-    junction    of    the 
Infill   ami    I'.ic.'.  mill  mi   tin- 
Kliaiklio\    Nikolai  v     rly.         It      uas 
tin-   licadi|il.nt--i-.   Of  tb 
fleet,  anil  lias  numerous.     Inpyards. 
Pop.  !i:t.ouo. 
Nikolaevsk.       Town    of 

li  i-i  in  tin-  i-uvt..  ami 
HM)  in.  S.W..  nf  Samara,  mi  the 
>  A  tnuli  is  il.nii-  in 

ami  cattle.       I'.. p.  i:i,(KX). 

Nikolaevsk  ox  AMI  it.  Town 
•  if  \-iatio  Russia.  Situated  •_'.'>  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  tin- 
port  was  founded  in  IS.MI.  ami  \\a-j 
the  Russian  naval  base  on  the 
Pacitie.  1860-72.  It  is  a  centre  f<>. 
tin-  saliiuni  and  sturgeon  fishery  on 
the  Amur,  ami  lias  an  annual  fur 
fair  and  some  trade  in  timber. 
!'<> p.  li.OOO. 

Nikolaevskaya.  Town  of  S.E. 
Kus^ia.  It  is  in  the  govt.  of  Astra- 
khan, close  to  the  lunik  of  the 
VoL'a.  opposite  Kami>hin.  It  has 
sprung  up  rapidlv,  chii-lly  owiui; 
I.,  its  salt  \\nrks.  "Pop.  18,000. 

Nikolaistad  OR  VASA.  Seap>,rt 
of  Finland.  A  rly.  terminus  and 
small  port  almost  opposite  the 
island  of  Bjorkb  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
dist.  of  Vasa.  It  has  a  nautical 
school  and  shipbuilding  yard,  and 
trades  in  timber  products,  oats, 
butter,  and  fish.  The  original  town 
founded  in  1606  was  burned  down 
in  1  *.">2,  and  was  rebuilt  on  its  pre- 
sent site,  3  m.  away  to  the  N.W.,  in 
1862.  From  Nikolaistad  in  1809 
the  Russians  marched  over  the 
frozen  Baltic  to  Umea  in  Sweden. 
IV p.  '-'-'.OOO. 

Nikolsburg.  Town  of  Moravia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  now  known  as 
Mikulov  (q.v.). 

Nikopolis  (Gr.,  city  of  victory). 
Name  of  several  ancient  cities,  of 
which  the  most  important  wen-  : 
(1)  In  K pirns,  situated  on  a  strip 
of  land  opposite  Actium,  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf.  It  was  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  Antony,  Sept.  2,  31  B.C.,  which 
made  him  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Games  were  held  here  every 
four  years  in  honour  of  Apollo,  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected.  (2)  In  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  canal  leading  from  Canopus  to 
Alexandria.  Also  founded  by  Au- 
gustus, it  commemorated  the  final 
defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
(3)  In  lesser  Armenia,  on  the  Lycus, 
built  by  Poinpey  in  honour  of  his 
victory  over  Slithradates,  65  B.C. 

Nikopolis  OR  NIKOPOIJ. 
port  of  Bulgaria.    It  is  situated  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  about 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Plevna,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rly.,  and  in  linked 
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with  a  rly.  on  the  v- 

of     tin-     I  IV  IT     \vlll  Mltll 

the  Rumanian   rly.    -\    i-  m.      In   a 
fi-rtih-  conn'  '  >i  it*  wine, 

Nikopol),  in,  ,i  i-it.idi-l,  an  ancient 
'   isllc,     and     a     l'.\  /ant  im-    dmi'li. 

•In-  Turks  d«-fi-at<-«l 
ninnil  of  Hungary  in  l.'ilMi,  ami  the 
Russians  di-f.-.ii.-d  th>-  Turks  in 
Tin-  town  was  damaged  in 
1K77  during  the  Kunso-Turkish 
War.  Pop.  s,(HH». 

Nile.  i:n>r  of  Africa.  Vene- 
rated )>y  tin-  K-jyptians  aa  the 
cause  of  their  prosperity,  its 
sources  remained  unknown  until 
tin-  discoveries  of  Speke  in  1858 
ami  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1860 
revealed  its  great  reservoir- lakes 
Victoria  and  Albert.  The  ancients 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  river 
above  Meroe('/.r.),and  no  knowledge 
of  the  caast-.s  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  Lower  Nile.  Herodotus 
and  other  writers  discuss  this  pro- 
blem, without  arriving  at  its  solu- 
tion. At  a  later  period  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  two  streams  issuing  from 
two  lakes  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  river,  which  was  joined  by 
the  Astapus  to  form  the  main 
course  of  the  Nile.  This  conception 
is  illustrated  in  the  maps  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  until 
James  Bruce  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  in  1770,  little  more 
than  this  was  known  of  its  course. 
Victoria  or  Somerset  Nile 

The  Nile  leaves  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  at  its  N.  end,  and  pouring 
over  the  Ripon  Falls  proceeds 
through  Lake  Kioga  (Chioga),  and 
thence  generally  N.W.  until  it 
reaches  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  This  section  of  the 
river  is  known  as  the  Victoria  or 
Somerset  Nile,  and  below  Foweira 
is  impeded  by  a  series  of  rapids  cul- 
minating in  the  Murchison  Falls, 
where  the  river  drops  401  ft.  in 
three  cascades  to  the  level  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  That  lake  is  fed  l>y 
the  river  Semliki,  which  drains  the 
Edward  Nyanza  and  forms,  with 
the  Kagera  and  other  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from 
the  S.,  the  extreme  head-waters  of 
the  Nile.  From  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  the  river,  here 
the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and  later  the 
White  Nile,  flows  generally  N.  to 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Rejaf,  15  m. 
S.  of  Gondokoro,  it  enters  the  region 
of  the  plains  and  continues  thence 
to  Khartum,  some  1,096  in.  to  the  X. 
r.etucen  these  two  points  the  Nile 
is  navigable. 

About  480  m.  N.  of  Rejaf  the 
Balir  el-Ghazal  enters  the  Nile 
from  the  W.,  and  50  m.  farther  is 
the  junction  with  the  Hahr-cl- 
Zeraf.  Some  530  in.  S.  of  Khartum 
and  31  m.  from  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf 
the  Nile  is  joined  by  the  So  bat, 
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•M  the  highlands  of 
Ahyimiiii'-i.  and  at  Khartum  the 
water*  of  tin-  Mine  Nile  mingle  with 
the  main  river.  From  th«t 
them  are  no  considerable  tribu- 
taries with  the  exception  nf  the 
Atbara,  win  •••  the  main 

li\.|     _'l    m      S     of    Berlin.       In    it* 

•!n-  u.-li  tli<-  Nubian  Desert 
the  Nile  makes  two  great  bend*. 
.in-l  from  Khartum  an  far  as  Assuan 
it  is  dangerous  for  navi 
Between  these  two  points  occur 
six  cataracts.  At  Amman  is  the 
groat  Nile  Barrage. 

The  Annual  Flood 

The  importance  of  the  Nile  to 
and  tli<-  Sudan  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Without  the  an- 
nual inundations  which  fertilise 
the  soil  am!  provide  the  needful 
water  for  irrigation  the  whole 
country  would  be  a  desert.  Recent 
progress,  then-fore,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  conserving  and  making 
the  fullest  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  by  improving  upon  and  extend- 
ing the  irrigation  methods  of  the 
ancient  Ki_fvptians  and  tin-  Romans. 
In  the  Nile  estuary  irrigation  is 
largely  regulated  by  the  great 
barrages  at  Damietta  and  Rosetta, 
and  by  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  canals. 

The  Nile  flood  is  an  annual 
phenomenon  comparable  in  regu- 
larity with  the  monsoon.  The 
head-waters  of  the  river  receive 
water  from  the  constant  rains  of 
the  equatorial  areas  round  the 
great  takes ;  this  supply  passes 
N.  and  is  subject  to  great  evapora- 
tion, and,  being  regulated  by 
seepage,  or  percolation,  into  the 
swamps  near  Lake  No,  arrives  in 
practically  a  constant  volume  by 
the  White  Nile  at  Khartum.  The 
Blue  Nile  flood,  enforced  by  that 
of  the  Atbara,  is  dammed  by  the 
Assuan  barrage  and  held  back  for 
irrigation. 

In  Jan.,  1920,  the  Nile  projects 
commission  was  appointed  by  tin- 
Egyptian  government  to  give  its 
opinion  on  the  proposals  for  the 
further  regulation  of  Nile  water 
supply.  These  include  a  barrage 
on  the  White  Nile,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  Khartum,  which  is  to  form  a 
reservoir  several  times  more  capa- 
cious than  that  at  Assuan,  and  a 
weir  at  Sennar,  controlling  the 
irregular  torrents  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  rendering  them  available  for 
irrigation  of  nearly  half  a  million 
acres  in  the  Sudan.  The  most 
ambitious  scheme  is  the  formation 
of  a  barrage  at  the  N.  end  of  Lake 
Albert. 

The  most  important  places  on 
the  river  are  Damietta  and  Man- 
sura,  on  the  Damietta  branch, 
Cairo,  Beni-Suwcif.  Manfalut,  As- 
siut,  Girga,  Kena,  Assuan,  Koresko, 
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Haifa,  Berber,  Atbara,  Khartum, 
Omdurman,     Kodok      (Fashoda), 
Lado,  Gondokoro,  and  Wadelai,  on 
the  main  river.    The  length  of  the 
Nile  as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
3,526m.  See Assuan;  Dam;  Egypt. 
Bibliography.  The  Albert  Nyanza 
and  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources, 
S.  W.  Baker,   1866  ;    The  Nile  Tri- 
butaries of  Abyssinia,  S.  W.  Baker, 
1867    ;     The    Nile    Quest,    Sir    H. 
Johnston,  1903  ;  The  Nile  Reservoir 
Dam  at  Assuan  and  After,  Sir  W. 
Willcocks,    2nd  ed.    1903  ;     Report 
upon  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
W.     E.     Garstin,     1904;      Physio- 
graphy of  the  Nile  and  its  Basin, 
H.  G.  Lyons,  1906  ;   Journal  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
J.  H.  Speke,  rev.  ed.  1906  ;  Egyptian 
Irrigation,    Sir    W.    Willcocks    and 
J.  I.  Craig,  3rd  ed.  1913;  Nile  Con- 
trol Works,  Sir  M.  MaeDonald,  1920. 
Nile,  BATTLE  OF  THE.      British 
naval  victory,  Aug.  1,  1798.    The 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Oct.  17, 
1797,    had   practically   made    the 
Mediterranean     a     French     lake. 
Mutiny  had  weakened  the  British 
fleet,  and  when  Spain  entered  the 
war,  the  fleet  had  been  compelled 
to    abandon    the    Mediterranean. 
Bonaparte  was  instructed  to  seize 
Malta,  drive  the  English  from  all 
their   possessions,    occupy   Egypt, 
make  a  channel  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  secure  the  Red 
Sea  for  France.     Lord  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  blockading  Cadiz,  heard 
of    the    armament    preparing    at 
Toulon,   and  sent  Nelson  to   look 
into    the   ports   and    observe   the 
proceedings    of    the   French.     No 
proper  force  could  be  given  to  him, 
and   his   flagship,    the   Vanguard, 
was  dismasted  in  a  gale  which  left 
the  French  untouched.    They  put 
to  sea  on  May  19,  took  possession 
of  Malta,  and  were  joined  by  con- 
voys  from    Genoa,    Ajaccio,    and 
Civita  Vecchia. 

In  England  it  was  thought  that 
Bonaparte  might  aim  at  Naples  or 
Sicily,  or  land  an  army  to  invade 
Portugal,  or  strike  at  Ireland. 
Nelson,  reinforced,  sought  the 
enemy  for  many  weeks,  deploring 
the  want  of  frigates  to  scout  for 
him.  On  Aug.  1  he  discovered  the 
French  transports  at  Alexandria, 
and  their  fleet  of  13  sail  of  the  line 
and  4  frigates,  commanded  by 
Brueys,  anchored  in  a  broken  line,  in 
Abukir  Bay.  Nominally  the  French 
fleet  was  far  superior  to  his  own. 

Nelson's  plan  was  to  attack  the 
French  van  and  centre,  and  to 
anchor,  if  it  might  be,  inside  and 
outside  the  French  line.  If  Brueya 
was  not  surprised  by  Nelson's 
attack,  he  was  unprepared  for  the 
English  ships  going  between  him 
and  the  shore.  The  Goliath,  Zeal- 
ous, Orion,  Theseus,  and  Audacious 
all  passed  inside  the  enemy's  line 
at  about?  p.m.,  anchoring,  and  rak- 
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ing  with  terrific  fire  the  headmost 
ships  of  the   squadron — Guerrier, 
Conquerant,       Serieuse,       Peuple 
Souverain,   and   Spartiate.       The 
Vanguard,    flying    Nelson's    flag, 
anchored  by  the  stern  outside  and 
abreast  of  the  Spartiate,  and  the 
Minotaur  and  De-    r 
fence    followed,    i 
The   Bellerophon,    ; 
Majestic,      Swift-    : 
sure,    and    Alex- 
ander successively 
attacked    the    j 
t  hr  ee-d  ec  k  e  r 
Orient,  which  flew 
the    French     ad- 
miral's    flag,    the 
first    two    named 
suffering     serious 
loss.      A   tremen- 
dously  destruc- 
tive  fire   was 
poured    into    the 
enemy.  The  head- 
most  ships  of  the 
French   line  were 
completely    over- 
come,    and    at 


about  10  o'clock 
the  Orient  caught 
fire,  and  wfi  joon 
ablaze.  The  Guil- 
laurne  Tell  and 
Genereux  were 
fugitives.  See 
Egypt ;  Nelson ; 
Sea  Power. 

Niles.  City  of 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  hi 
Trumbull  co.  It 
stands  on  the 
Mahoning  river, 
60  m.  S.E.  of 
Cleveland,  and  is 
served  by  the 
Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  other 
rlys.  Printing 
presses,  iron, 
steel,  and  tin, 
boilers,h're-bricks, 
and  electric  cars 
are  made.  Niles 
was  incorpor- 
ated in  1864,  and 
became  a  city  in 
1895.  Pop.  13,100. 
Nilgai  (Bos- 
elaphus  tragocam- 
elus).  Species  of 
antelope,  found  in 
India.  It  stands 
between  4  ft.  and 
5  ft.  high  at  the 
withers.  The  adult 
male  is  brownish 
grey,  with  white 
markings  on  the 
face  and  throat, 
white  rings  at  the 
fetlocks,  whitish 
underparts,  and 
short,  smooth, 


nearly  straight  horns.  The  females 
are  smaller,  brown,  and  hornless. 
The  animal  is  remarkable  for  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  hind 
limbs,  and  the  rapid  slope  of  the 
back  line.  It  is  found  among  the 
plains  and  low  hills  of  India. 


Male  specimen  of  the  antelope  which  is  found  in 
the  plains  and  low  hills  of  India 


NILGIRI 

Nilgiri  UK  Ni.in.in  1.1  \  HIM  s 
Hill  langr  nf  t ho  Deccan,  In-l.i 
'I'lir  Hlue  Mto.,  K<>  culli-tl  finiii  MI.- 
iiM-i-Iriii-in^  haze  whirl 

lulls  when  seen  from  the 
fonn  a  knot  <>f  hrjli  uniuwl, 
.ui  li.iMX)  ft.,  at  the  juiK-u.Mi  <>f  1 1,.- 
E,  and  W.  Ghate.  To  the  S.  the 
I'nliihut  Gap  separates  the  sharp 
•lopes  from  tin-  S.  cuiitimmtii.ti  ••• 
tii.-  \V  i  J  hats;  to  the  N.  the 
Wynaad  tableland  stretches  to 
Mysore.  The  high  ground  consults 
almost  entirely  of  open,  grassy 
"  downs,"  separated  by  forested 
glades,  from  which  rise  the  peaks. 
Dodabetta,  8,7(30  ft.,  is  the  cul- 
iiiiiiatiiiu  |n>iiit.  while  close  l.i  it 
Bbowdoo,  Klk  Hill  mid  Club  Hill, 
all  higher  than  8,000  ft.,  are  on  the 
edge  of  an  amphitheatre  within 
\vliichliesOotacamund.  The  eleva- 
tion modifies  the  climate,  so  that 
the  NilgirLs  are  a  hot- weather  resort 
for  European*.  Cinchona,  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  and  coffee  are  grown 
upon  numerous  plantations.  (>f  tin- 
natives  the  Todas  are  pastoralists, 
the  Badagas  tillers  of  the  soil  ; 
primitive  Kurumbas  and  Irulas 
live  in  jungles  on  the  forested 
slopes. 

Nilgiris.  Dist.  of  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, India,  comprising  almost 
entirely  the  area  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  area  is  tilled,  chiefly  for 
native  food  grains  and  plantation 
products,  coconuts,  etc.  Its  area 
is  1,009  sq.  m.  Pop.  118,600. 

Nilometer.  Instrument  or 
gauge  for  measuring  the  height  of 
the  annual  floods  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  many  nilometers,  and 
their  number  indicates  the  import- 
ance of  the  flood  water  to  an  almost 
rainless  country  like  Egypt. 

Nilotic.  Term  denoting  the  E. 
division  of  the  true  negro  race. 
Wholly  within  British  control, 
they  occupy  the  valleys  and  marsh- 
lands of  the  upper  Nile  basin,  to 
which  they  became  confined  by 
the  pressure  of  pastoral  tribes 
of  Hamitic  stock.  Tall,  slim, 
narrow-headed,  and  the  darkest  of 
all  negroes,  they  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  W  or  Nigritic  divi- 
sion by  their  more  retreating  fore- 
heads and  longer  legs.  Mostly  un- 
clad, their  personal  ornaments 
include  metal  and  ivory  armlets, 
ostrich  shell  beads,  and  lip  plugs ; 
most  tribes  also  extract  the  lower 
incisors.  They  practise  cattle- 
breeding  and  agriculture,  and  sub- 
sist largely  on  milk  and  fish.  Their 
round  huts,  with  conical  or  domed 
roofs,  are  sometimes  supplemented 
by  bachelor-huts  on  tall  posts  and 
by  pile  granaries.  They  use  clubs, 
socketed  spears,  bows,  and  some- 
times wrist-knives,  with  wood  or 
hide  shields. 
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The    principal    tribe*    arc    tho 

Shilluk.     Dmka,      Nuer,      A<  l,..li, 

Kavirondo   Jaluo,    liari,    I*tuka. 

Ldngo,  Nandi,  Kuk,  and  Turkana. 

southernmost     represent* 

lives,  the  Maaai.  exhibit  tne  f  ull.-*t 

D     •*    II  unit  iu    blood    and 

culture.     Srt  Negro. 

Nilsson,'  1843-1021). 

Swedish    vi. 

Ve\|...  Sweden.  Aug.  20,  184.'{,  sin- 
stud  icd  in 
Mmlm  and 
Pari*,  where 
she  made  her 
<  Id,  nt  in  1864. 
Three  years 
later  she  visited 
England,  sing- 
ing with  great 
success  in  opera 
and  oratorio. 
She  toured  in 
Europe  and  America  and  • 
in  is'.il,  shortly  after  her  marriage 
She  died  Nov.  22.  1921. 

Nina  (Azadirachla  indica).  Tree 
of  the  natural  order  Meliaccae,  also 
called  neem,  margosa,  or  bead-tree. 
A  native  of  India,  it  has  leaves 
divided  into  numerous  oval  leaflets 
with  toothed  edges,  and  branching 
panicles  of  small  bluish  flowers, 
succeeded  by  olive-like  purple 
fruits,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  latter  has  a  natural  per- 
foration, which  causes  it  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  rosaries,  and 
on  this  account  Roman  Catholics 
call  the  tree  Arbor  Sancta.  The 
timber  is  useful  for  building,  and 
the  bark  affords  a  tonic,  whilst  the 
roots  are  used  as  a  vermifuge  and 
the  fresh  leaves  as  a  natural  poul- 
tice for  glandular  swellings  and  in 
rheumatism.  Dried  leaves  inserted 
between  the  leaves  of  books,  etc., 


Christine  Nilsson. 
Swediih  focilist 


Milometer  on    the  island  of  Rods 
new  Cairo 

from  •  iMc*  »»  />.  Jtotorl*.  K.A. 


NIMCS 

repel  Hut  atuwk*  of  destroying  in- 
•ecu  of  all  kind*.  The  same  useful 
|.ro|M-rty  resides  in  the  week, 
Mlic  h  are  powdered  M  MI  insect- 
poison,  ana  dissolved  in  water  M  a 
hsir-wssh.  The  fruit  yield*  the 
medicinal  margosa  oil,  which  terras 
aUo  at  a  dye  for  cotton  goods. 

Nimach  OR  NKKMI  <  n.  Town  of 
India,  in  Gwalior.  It  M  a 
military  station  near  the  border  of 
Rajputana  on  the  rly.  midway  be- 
tween Indore  and  Ajmer  Merwara. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Nimbus  (Lat,  a  cloud,  divine 
effulgence).  In  art,  the  halo  en- 
circling the  head  of  a  holy  person- 
age. It  occurs  in  Egyptian,  Bud- 
'Ihixt,  and  Greco- Roman  art,  from 
the  last  of  which  it  was  probably 
adopted  b  •  Christian  painters  and 
sculptors  in  the  6th  century.  See 
Aureole ;  Halo. 

Nlmes.  City  of  France,  capital 
of  the  dept.  of  Gard.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  W.  of  the  Rhone 
and  E.  of  the 
Cevennes  Mt*.,  25 
m.  N.  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  174 
m.  from  Lyons. 
Apart  from  the 
Koman  remains 
the  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Castor,  the  «nie«  armj 
churches  of  S.  Baudile  and  S.  Paul, 
the  citadel,  dating  from  the  17th 
century,  and  the  several  museums. 
A  former  Jesuit  college  houses 
one  collection  and  also  the  ,.nMi.- 
library.  The  museum  of  painting 
and  sculpture  includes  a  collection 
of  pictures  purchased  by  the  city 
in  1875.  There  is  a  palais  de  j 
The  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  other  textiles, 
and  a  trade  in  wine.  The  old  fortifi 
cations  have  been  replaced  by 
boulevards,  while  another  public 
amenity  is  the  Fountain  Gardens 
The  city  has  a  service  of  electric 
tramways  and  several  theatres. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  of  French  cities,  Nimes 
is  famous  for  its  Roman  remains. 
It  was  founded  by  Augustus,  and 
an  amphitheatre  and  other  features 
of  a  typical  Roman  city  were  soon 
erected.  The  amphitheatre,  owing 
to  careful  attention,  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  Its 
vaults,  which  resemble  a  natural 
cavern,  are  notable,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  held  over  20,000  persons. 
The  Maison  Carree  is  a  perfect 
Roman  temple.  The  Temple  of 
Diana  and  two  Roman  gates  still 
remain,  but  nothing  is  left  of  the 
iMpitol  and  some  other  Roman 
buildings.  The  ruined  Great  Tower, 
another  Roman  edifice,  stands 
on  a  hill  called  Mont  Cavalier, 
375  ft  high.  Just  out. side  are  the 
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Nimes,  Fiance.  1.  One  01  the  baths  in  the  ancient  Thermae,  dating  from  25  B.C.  2.  Maison  Carree,  a  Roman  temple 
elected  about  A.D.  1,  one  o!  the  best  preserved  specimens  existing.  3.  Roman  amphitheatre,  built  lst-2nd  century  A.D., 
containing  34  tiers  of  seats,  capable  of  holding  20,000  spectators.  4.  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  et  S.  Castor,  built  lOth-llth 

century,  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple 


Pont  du  Gard,  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  the  remains  of  some  baths, 
both  built  under  Agrippa. 

Having  taken  the  existing  village 
from  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  made 
Nimes  into  one  of  their  greatest 
cities.  Augustus,  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  this,  built  its  exten- 
sive walls.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  city  suffered 
decline.  In  1185  it  became  part 
of  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  was 
again  surrounded  with  walls.  For  a 
short  time  in  the  16th  century 
there  was  a  university  here.  In  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  a 
Protestant  stronghold  and  the 
scene  of  considerable  bloodshed. 
Four  ecclesiastical  councils  were 
held  at  Nimes,  the  most  important 
being  the  one  held  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Pope  Urban  II  in  1096. 
Alphonse  Daudet  was  one  of  the 
several  eminent  men  who  were 
born  in  the  city.  Pop.  80,500. 
See  Maison  Carree. 

Nimrod.  In  the  O.T.,  a  son  of 
Gush,  and  a  notable  hunter  and 
warrior  (Gen.  10).  He  ruled  at 
Shinar  and  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  power. 

Nine  Pins.  Wooden  pieces  with 
which  the  game  of  skittles  or  nine 
pins  is  played.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  to  knock  the  pins  over  with 
a  wooden  ball  at  the  fewest  possible 
attempts.  In  the  U.S.A.  the 
popular  game  of  bowling  has 
developed  from  nine  pins.  When, 


owing  to  the  amount  of  gambling  it 
occasioned,  this  game  was  for- 
bidden by  law,  an  extra  pin  was 
added,  and  the  game  continued 
with  ten  pins.  See  Skittles. 

Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  THE.  British  monthly  re- 
view. It  was  established  March, 
1877,  by  James  T.  Knowles.  His 
guiding  principle  was  the  publica- 
tion of  signed  articles  by  men 
and  women  of  note.  Its  initial 
issue  contained  a  prefatory  sonnet 
by  Tennyson  and  contributions 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  Gladstone, 
Huxley,  and  Cardinal  Manning. 
The  last  two  words  in  the  title 
were  added  in  1901,  the  Janiform 
head  on  the  cover  being  adapted 
by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  from  a 
Greek  coin  of  Tenedos.  The  review 
has  been  the  arena  of  many 
famous  discussions,  notably  on 
women's  suffrage  and  the  Channel 
tunnel.  On  Knowles's  death  in 
1908,  the  control  passed  to  his  son- 
in-law,  W.  Wray  Skilbeck. 

'Ninety-Eight.  Term  used  in 
connexion  with  the  rebellion  that 
broke  out  in  Ireland  in  1798.  Eng- 
land was  at  war  with  France,  and 
there  was  general  unrest.  A  small 
rebellion  in  Ulster  was  crushed  and 
the  whole  country  placed  under 
martial  law.  Under  this  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  terrorism,  and 
in  May  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Kildare.  Other  Leinster  counties 
followed,  but  the  risings  were 


quickly  put  down.  In  Wexford, 
however,  the  movement  was  more 
serious,  and  15,000  rebels  seized  the 
county  town  there  and  set  up  a 
camp  on  Vinegar  Hill.  A  large  body 
attacked  and  almost  destroyed  New 
Ross,  but  the  insurgents  were  de- 
feated when  they  marched  to  Ark- 
low.  On  June  21  General  Lake  at- 
tacked their  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
and  his  complete  victory  there  prac- 
tically ended  the  rising.  The  move- 
ment is  commemorated  in  J.  K. 
Ingram's  verses,  Who  fears  to 
speak  of  '98  ?  (See  Vinegar  Hill.) 

In  the  same  way  the  Jacobite 
risings  of  1715  and  1745  are  known 
respectively  as  the  'fifteen  and  the 
'forty-five.  See  Charles  Edward  ; 
Jacobites ;  James  Edward. 

Nineveh.  Assyrian  city  on  the 
left  Tigris  bank  opposite  Mosul, 
Mesopotamia.  Its  walls,  enclosing 
1,800  acres,  with  15  gates  and 
many  towers^  were  protected  on 
three  sides  by  a  moat  filled  from 
the  Choser  tributary.  This  crossed 
the  city  to  the  Tigris,  once  flank- 
ing its  W.  wall  for  2£  m.,  but  now 
separated  by  a  broad  crescent  of 
silt.  A  double  earthwork  defended 
the  E.  wall. 

A  remote  neolithic  settlement, 
confirmed  by  obsidian  implements 
from  the  lowest  Kuyunjik  stratum, 
preceded  an  immigration  of  metal- 
using  people  (Gen.  10)  from  S. 
Babylonia,  whose  fish-goddess  Nina 
gave  her  name  to  the  city.  Wor- 
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Chipped    in    a   tempi.-    repaired   by 

II. inin  M!     1,'llHl    !•..(•.,   she 

iili-ni iiied  \\ith  Ishtar.     A 

Mltamiian  i|ii|iiiiiati«ii.  almiit  1400, 

preceded  the  outl>m-t  of  A 

eoMipiest.      under     ShalnianeHcr     I, 

alioiit       13<X)  ;       lie      restored      the 

ii-ni|.|.-     alili.Mi.-li    making    Calah 

it.il      It  was  made  a  royal 

"•«  by  Ashurbelkala,  about 

MINI    ii.r. 

its  i-liirf   renoun 

.'tacherib   ('2  Kings  19),  who 

!  .1  majestic  piiluec  at  Kiniin- 

jik  inn!  mi  arsenal  at  N'el>i  N  mm-. 

it  ii.i'.d  t  .mill  of  I  In-  |iin|iln-l 
•  loiiali.  1'ii-iili-i  .-anali-iiiL'  the 
city.  In-  laiil  out  a  park  wherein  he 
ar.-lim  n  isnl  exotic  animals  and 
plants.  inrluiliiiL!  the  Arabian 
cotton.  K.-arhaddon  widened  the 
and  built  a  palace  at  Nebi 
Yunns.  In  A<!mi  hanipal's  palace, 
N.  of  Sennacherib  s,  Raasam 
found,  1854.  an  immense  cunei- 
form Horary,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  fall  of  the  city,  fore- 
told by  Xahum  and  Zcphaniah, 
was  achieved  by  the  Median  Cyax- 
ares  and  the  Babylonian  Nabo- 
polassar,  606.  Its  memory  was 
already  effaced  when  Xenophon 
traversed  its  ruins,  401  B.C.,  and  a 
Sassanian  village  grew  upon  the 
mounds.  See  Babylonia;  Kuyunjik ; 
Mesopotamia;  consult  also  The 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Perse- 
poUs  Restored,  J.  Fergusson,  1851 ; 
Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Austen  H. 
Lavard,  1853. 

Ningpo.  City  in  Che  kiangprov., 
China.  It  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  branches  of  the 
river  Viinu.  12  m.  from  the  mouth. 
Ningpo  is  1 ,200  years  old  ;  the  site 
of  old  Ningpo,  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  2205  B.C.,  is  at  some 


•     li« m    the    present 

I  the  u  i!U,  limit  about 
H70,  in  5  in  r..MiiL'ii«M  trader* 
visited  .'.  I. ut  were 

e\|M-|li-.|  in  I 

PI.  .1     l.y    il..-    I'.nii-h,    IM1,    and 
declared    a    treaty    p> 

of     \  inking   in    181 
Hud  li   •    .1,  n!  ,'.-  WM  eatablUhcd 
here  in  Dec.,  1843,  and  s  ciutonu 
.-t .iii. MI    opened    in    1801.       Pop. 
466,01  HI 

Ninian  «>u  NIMAS  (d.  c.  432). 
r.u'i-h  In. hop  and  Haint.  A  native 
of  N.  Wales,  he  was  educat.  ••!  m 
i:..n,.,  and  being  consecrated 
bishop,  built  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  stone  church  in 
Britain  at  \\  hithorn,  or  Candida 
i  '  ..illoway,  and  dedicated  it 
to  8.  Martin  of  Tours.  A  mission- 
ary among  the  Southern  Picts,  he 
is  credited  with  maintaining  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  teaching 
of  IVlagius.  His  festival  is  Sept.  16. 

Ninib.  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian deity.  Appropriating  the  at- 
tributes of  Ningirsu  of  Lagash  and 
other  vegetation  gods,  he  was,  as 


-on  of  Knlil  (Bel),  deemed  to  re- 
present the  beneficent  vernal  son. 
In  contradistinction  to  Nergal. 

invoked  him  as  the  god  of  b«ttle«. 

Ninnic  Glacier.  loe  field  on 
the  coiwt  of  King  George  V  Land, 
t  ieu.  It  in  aixjut  fiO  m.  E.  of 
the  similar  but  smaller  MerU 
glacier.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Mawson  Kxpcdition  (1911-14)  and 
named  after  Lieut.  Edward  N 
a  iin-iii IMT  of  the  expedition  who 
met  his  death  there. 

Ninth.  Musical  interval,  a 
-•mitone  or  a  tone  greater  than  an 
octave.  In  harmony  the  chord  of 

Major  Hlntb 

I. 


Ningpo,  China. 


One  of  the  main  riverside  streets  ol 
the  city 


the  ninth  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  discords,  obtained 
by  adding  another  third  to  a  chord 
of  the  seventh.  The  ninth  usually 
resolves  upon  the  octave,  as  above. 
•  See  Discord ;  Inter- 
val; Harmony;  Re- 
solution ;  Seventh. 
Niobe.  In 
Greek  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Am- 
phion,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  whom 
she  had  twelve 
children.  She  was 
so  proud  of  this 
that  she  mocked 
the  goddess  Leto 
or  Latona,  who 
had  only  given 
birth  to  two 
children,  where- 
upon the  offended 
goddess  incited 


Nineveh.      Reconstruction  of  the  palaces 
tower  on  the  left  represents  the  sup 

from  Lagmrt'i  JJoi 


on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  plans  of  the  existing  remains.      The  treat 
osed  tomb  of  Sardanapalui  ;   on  the  right  is  the  palace  ot  Esarhaddon 

imtnli  of  Xixntk  (Z*4  itrttfi.  ty  tomrltif  of  Jolt*  tlurrmg 
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her  son  Apollo  and  her  daughter 
Artemis  to  slay  all  the  children  of 
Niobe  with  their  arrows.  Niobe 
was  changed  into  a  stone;  in  which 
form  she  incessantly  wept  for  her 
lost  children,  streams  of  water 
trickling  down  the  stone.  The 
legend  of  Niobe  has  frequently  been 
treated  in  art.  The  group  of  Niobe 
at  Florence  is  a  copy  of  one  which 
is  attributed  to  Scopas  or  Praxi- 
teles. See  Magnesia. 

Niobium  OR  COLUMBIUM.  One 
of  the  metallic  elements.  Chemical 
symbol  Nb  A  rare  element,  it  is 
steel  grey  in  colour,  with  fine 
lustre,  is  not  attacked  at  normal 
temperature  by  either  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  or  by  any 
mixture  of  the  two,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  separation  of  the  metal 
was  actomplished  in  1846.  The 
mineral  columbite  from  which  the 
metal  is  obtained  is  found  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and 
near  Falun  in  Sweden.  The  metal 
occurs  also  associated  with  uranium 
and  yttria  in  other  rare  minerals  in 
Norway  and  Russia.  The  metal 
forms  several  oxides,  but  has  not 
yet  been  put  to  any  industrial  use. 
Niobrara.-  River  of  the  U.S.A. 
Rising  in  the  S.E.  of  Wyoming,  it 
flows  E.  through  Nebraska,  and 
joins  the  Missouri  on  the  right 
bank  at  Niobrara.  It  is  a  rapid, 
unnavigable  river  450  m.  long. 

Niort.  City  of  France.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sevre 
Niortaise,  38  m.  from  La  Rochelle, 
in  the  dept.  of  Deux  Sevres,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  Its  build- 
ings include  the  beautiful  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  16th 
century.  The  churches  of  S. 
Andrew  and  S.  Hilary  are  modern. 
The  keep  of  the  castle  still  stands, 
and  there  is  a  fine  modern  town 
hall,  and  a  palais  de  justice.  The 
old  town  hall  houses  a  museum,  and 
there  is  a  botanical  garden.  The 
industries  include  tanning  and  the 
making  of  gloves  and  boots,  while 
there  are  many  market  gardens  in 
the  vicinity. 
Niort  grew  up 
around  a  castle 
built  by  the  count 
of  Anjou,  in  the 
12th  century,  and 
until  the  river 
silted  up  was  a 
flourishing  port. 
During  the  wars 
of  religion  it  was 

_    — 0 ,_..itre,    and    it    was 

several  times  besieged ;  in  1588  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Andrew  was  de- 
stroyed. Pop.  23,000. 

Nipigon.  Lake  and  river  of 
Ontario,  Canada.  About  30  m.  N. 
of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior, 
it  is  70  m.  long  and  40  m.  broad  ; 
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Nioit  aims 
a   Huguenot   centre, 


Niobe    weeping  with    her   youngest 
daughter.   From  a  sculpture  attri- 
buted to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles 

Uffizi  Gallery.    Florence 

area  1,730  sq.  in.  In  it  are  about 
1,000  island*,  and  the  Ogoki  flows 
into  it  from  the  N.  The  river  of  the 
same  name  passes  from  the  lake 
into  Lake  Superior,  and  is  famed 
for  its  trout. 

Nipissing.  Lake  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  lies  N.  of  Lake  Huron, 
is  50  m.  long  and  about  20  m. 
broad ;  area  330  sq.  m.  The 
Sturgeon  flows  into  it  and  the 
French  River,  55  m.  long,  carries  its 
waters  to  Lake  Huron.  It  contains 
many  islands.  The  lake  is  intended 
to  form  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
canal.  The  part  of  Ontario  around 
it  is  known  as  the  Nipissing  dist. 

Nippon. 
Vaiiant  spel- 
lingfor  Nihon, 
or  Dai  Nihon, 
the  Japanese 
name  for 
Japan  (q.v.). 

Nippon 
Yusen     Kai- 
sha.     Japan- 
ese     steamship     company,      also 
known  as  The  Japan  Mail  Steam- 
ship   Company, 
Ltd.      An  amalga- 
mation of  two  sub- 
sidised    steamship 
companies,    it  was  ,; 
formed     in     1885,   £ 
and   carried    on    a  * 
trade       between 
Japan  and  Asiatic 
ports.      After    the 
Chinese     War     of 
1894,     when      the 
vessels  were    used 
as  troopships,   the 
service      was     ex- 
tended to  America, 
Australia,   and 
Europe.     The  line 


Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  flag, 
white  and  red 


carries  most  of  the  Japanese  traffic, 
in  1921  running  fortnightly  services 
from  Japan  to  England,  and  from 
Hong  Kong  and  Japanese  ports  to 
the  W.  coast  of  America,  as  well 
as  a  monthly  service  from  Japan 
to  Australia. 

Nippur.  Sumerian  city  at 
Nuffar  on  the  Shatt-en-Nil,  20  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Diwaniya,  central  Baby- 
lonia. Its  identification  with 
Calneh  (Gen.  10),  and  that  of 
Ezekiel's  river  Chebar  with  the 
Nil  canal,  are  tentative.  It  was 
examined  by  Layard  1851,  and 
excavations  by  Peters,  Haynes,  and 
Hilprecht,  1889-1900.  revealed  a 
continuous  history  from  reed-huts 
on  neolithic  marshes  to  palaces  of 
Parthian  kings.  A  centre  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  its  Enlil  tem- 
ple, restored  intermittently  from 
Naramsin  to  Ashurbanipal,  ulti- 
mately became  a  Seleucian  fortress 
Its  yield  of  clay  tablets  included 
40,000  temple  'records  and  730 
business  documents,  which  had 
belonged  to  brokers  and  bankers 
of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  See  Bel;  Deluge 
Ixjgends;  Parthia. 

Nirvana  (Skt.,  extinction). 
Buddhistic  term  for  the  spiritual 
state  attained  by  one  who  has 
conquered  self  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  self-sacrifice,  sympathy,  loving 
thought,  and  deeds  of  kindness, 
extinguished  desire.  The  attain- 
ment of  Nirvana  implies  the  ex- 
tinction of  personality  and  the 
union  of  the  individual  with  the 
infinite.  See  Karma. 

Nisan.  First  month  in  the 
Jewish  eccles.  year  and  seventh  in 
the  civil  or  secular.  It  corresponds 
approximately  to  the  Christian 
month  of  April.  The  name  Nisan 
was  adopted  from  the  Babylonian 
calendar  after  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
ii,  1)  and  replaced  the  Jewish 
name  of  A  bib  (q.v.). 

Nish.  Town  of  Yugo-Slavia,  in 
Central  Serbia,  the  ancient  Nai'ssus, 
and  the  chief  city  in  Upper  Moesia. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Nisava,  is  the 
junction  of  the  rly.  from  Belgrade, 


Nish,  Central  Serbia.     Facade  of  the  cathedral 
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150  m.  N.W.,  to  Sofia-Con 

ih.pl.-  v.  it  li  (ho  line  to  Salonica,  and 
has  extensive  rly.  works.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Constantino  tho 
On  tho  outbreak  of  the 
\Var,  the  Serbians  made  it 
th.-ir  tcniponiry  capital.  It  was 
ruptured  l>y  tin-  I'.uli/.irians  Nov.  5, 
I'.'l."..  but  recaptured  by  the  Serba 
<>n  <),t,  12,  1018.  Pop.  in  1914, 
nb.  .ut  25,000. 

Nish.  BATTLE  OF.     Fought  be- 
(\\een  tin-  I'.uk'aii.nis  and  tho  Ser- 
Nov.  2  :..  l-.'l.V  In  » 1. •!..  KM.-.. 
I'-iiL-arii    ji.ini'cl     (li«-    Ausi: 

In  tlicir  invasion  of  Serbia, 
and  on  Oct.  11,  three  days  before 
she  declared  war,  she  was  moving 
in  force  against  NLsh,  on  the  N. 
toward^  Kniashcvatz  ontheTimok, 
and  on  the  S.  towards  Pirot  in  the 
re»i..n  of  the  Nishava,  both  opera- 
tion, l>eing  directed  by  General 
heff.  In  tho  district  of 
Pirot  the  Serbians,  under  Stepano- 
vitch,  after  gallant  efforts,  \\m- 
compelled,  on  Oct.  26-27,  to  aban- 
don the  commanding  Drenova 
Glava  height.  After  a  fierce  en- 
•  -iit,  Stepanovitch  had  to 
evacuate  Pirot  next  day,  and  Knia- 
shevatz  fell  the  day  afterwards. 
By  Nov.  2  Bogatcheff,  a<lvancing 
from  Pirot  and  Kniashevatz,  was 
within  a  short  distance  of  Nish. 
From  Nov.  2-5  the  Serbians  held 
up  the  Bulgarians  in  front  of  Nish, 
but  on  Nov.  5  they  abandoned  it 
to  their  foes. 

Nishapur.  Town  of  Persia, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  and  burial 
place  of  Omar  Khayyam  (q.v.). 
It  is  in  the  prov.  of  Khorassan, 
about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Meshed,  and 
trades  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
and  fruits,  particularly  almonds. 
Some  30  m.  N.  of  it  are  turquoise 
mines.  Pop.  15,000. 

Nisibis.  Ancient  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, also  called  Antiochia 
Mvudoniac.  It  is  the  modern 
Ni-il'in.  It  changed  hands  several 
times  in  the  many  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Parthians 
and  Persians,  but  finally 
into  the  dominion  of  the  last,  t  txr 
tho  disastrous  expedition  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  A.D.  363.  Nisibin  was 
included  by  the  Turks  in  the 
vilayet  of  I)iarbekir.  During  the 
Great  War  it  was  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Bagdad  rly.,  and  a  place  of 
military  importance.  Pop.  10.000. 
>  Mesopotamia. 

Nisi  Prius  (I^at.,  unless  before). 
English  law  term.  By  Magna 
Carta,  it  was  ordered  that  • 
writs  of  assize  should  be  tried 
before  justices  who  should  be  sent 
into  every  county  at  least  once  a 
year.  At  a  \<T\  early  date  it  be- 
came customary  to  try  other  actions 
before  tho  judges  of  assize.  Jurors 
used  to  be  summoned,  by  writ  of 


to  the  court*  -at  West- 
r  on  such  and  Mich  a  day, 
unleM  before  that  day  tho  king's 
juatioM  should  come  into  their 
county.  A  trial  of  a  civil  cause 
before  a  judge  of  as*ize  was  there- 
fore called  a  trial  at  nwi  pritu  ; 
and  tho  term  in  still  adhered  to,  and 
recognized  by  statute.  A  justice  of 
assize  sits  by  virtue  of  a  commiwion 
of  assize,  gaol  delivery,  and  niti 
priu*  to  this  day. 

Nith.  River  of  Scotland.  I 
in  the  W.  of  Ayrshire,  it  flows  55  m. 
Sll.  through  Dumfriesshire  to  the 
Solway  Firth,  l.'l  m.  below  Dum- 
fries. The  district  through  which  it 
flows  is  known  at  .Nithsdale. 

Nithsdale,  WII.MKM  M  \X\VELL, 
5ra  EARL  OF  (1676-1744).  Jacobite 
leader.  Son  of  Robert,  4th  carl,  in 
1715  he  joined  Dorwent water  in 
the  rebellion,  and  with  other 
Jacobite  leaders  was  captured  at 
Preston  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Nithsdale  was  saved  by  his  « if.-, 
who,  after  pleading  vainly  with  the 
king,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  her 
husband  in  the  Tower,  disguised 
him  in  a  hood  and  cloak,  and  got 
him  safely  away.  Nithsdale 
escaped  to  Calais.  His  wife  was 
arrested,  but  later  was  permitted 
to  join  him.  His  estates  were  for- 
feited, but  restored  to  his  son  on 
the  earl's  death  on  March  20,  1744. 
The  title,  however,  was  forfeited. 

Nitra.  Town  in  the  Slovakia 
division  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  re- 
public, also  known  as  Nyitra  (q.v.). 

Nitrates.  In  chemistry,  name 
given  to  the  salts  or  compounds  of 
nitric  acid,  i.e.  those  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  metals  for  the 
hydrogen  of  nitric  acid  (q.v.). 

Nitrator.  Chemical  apparatus 
in  which  the  operation  of  nitration 
is  conducted.  The  essential  features 
are  a  container  usually  constructed 
of  iron  or  lead,  but  sometimes  of 
earthenware,  fitted  with  means 
for  heating  or  cooling  the  con- 
tents, either  by  a  jacket  or 
internal  coils  for  steam  or  water 
circulation,  pipes  for  the  admission 
of  raw  materials  and  acids,  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  of  fumes, 
and  means  of  agitating  the  con* 
tents.  For  nitro-glycerin  a  lead 
vessel  is  generally  used,  and  owing 
to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosive compressed  air  is  injected 
for  agitation.  A  drowning  pit  is  also 
arranged  below,  into  which  the 
contents  may  be  quickly  dumped 
if  any  dangerous  action  com- 
mences. Nitro-aromatic  com- 
pounds are  dealt  with  in  large  iron 
nit  rutors  fitted  with  mechanical 
aui  tutors  of  many  types.  These 
frequently  have  a  capacity  of  1.<HX) 
gallons,  producing  about  4  tons  of 
explosive  at  each  operation.  $*» 


Nitre.  Popular  name  given  to 
potassium  nitrau  -r  salt- 

petre  (q.v.).    He*  PoUesfcun. 

Nitre-cake.  By-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from 
-..•In in  nitrate  and  nulphurie  acid. 
(  'hemically  it  is  known  M  acid 
MMlnim  sulphate  or  biralphate  of 
soda  (NaHSO,).  Very  large  quan- 
titifls  were  produced  daring  the 
Great  War  in  the  manufa- 
nitric  acid  for  explosives.  Nitre- 
cake  is  used  as  an  acid  flux  in  the 
decomposition  of  minerals  and  in 
the  dyeing  industry. 

Nitric  Add  OB  AQCA  FOBTU 
( I !  N  i » , ).  Powerful  acid  compound 
of  hydr»'.."-n,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Glauber  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  prepare  it  by  the  modern 
process  of  heating  together  nitro 
and  sulphuric  acid  Lavoisier  and 
Cavendish  first  proved  its  exact 
composition.  Nitric  acid  is  made 
on  a  large  scale  by  heating  Chile 
nitre  with  sulphuric  acid  in  cast- 
iron  retorts.  The  newer  method 
of  making  nitric  acid  is  by  the 
direct  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  tt  nosphere  by 
moans  of  an  electric  arc.  The  pro- 
cess is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  furnace 
at  Notodden  in  Norway.  Nitrogen 
peroxide  is  tho  chief  gas  formed, 
and  this,  absorbed  by  water,  yields 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  the  last 
named  acid  being  subsequently 
converted  into  nitric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  is  also  made  by  electrical 
processes. 

Nitric  acid  is  largely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives — nitro- 
glycerin,  gun  -  cotton,  trinitroto- 
luene ("T.N.T."),  etc.— and  for 
making  aniline  dyes.  It  forms  a 
series  of  salts  known  as  nitrates, 
some  of  which  are  largely  employed 
in  the  industries.  Silver  nitrate  is 
valuable  in  photography,  lead 
nitrate,  iron  nitrate,  and  alumi- 
nium nitrate  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing,  and  barium  and  stron- 
tium nitrates  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks. 

I'"is,iMXi:  I:Y  Nnr.i<-  Ann.  Two 
drachms  of  c«>nrrnt  rated  nitric 
acid  have  proved  fatal.  As  soon  as 
the  acid  is  taken,  violent  pain  is 
felt  in  the  mouth,  gullet,  and 
stomach,  followed  by  severe  vomit- 
ing. Tho  lips  and  teeth  are  stained 
yellow,  and  tho  mucous  membrane 
is  excoriated.  The  tongue  be- 
comes swollen,  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse supervene,  the  pulse  becomes 
weak,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy. 
Eventually,  death  occurs  from  ex- 
LniMMn,  usually  in  from  18  to  24 
hours.  If  death  does  not  occur 
from  shock,  bronchitis,  congestion 
»f  the  hui'js.  and  pneumonia  may 
follow.  Inhalation  of  the  fumes 
alone  may  be  fatal.  Treatment 
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should  be  directed  to  neutralising 
the  acid  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Calcined  magnesia  is  the  best  anti- 
dote, but  if  this  is  not  available, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  chalk,  whiten- 
ing, ceiling  plaster,  etc.,  may  be 
administered. 

NITRATES  FROM  THE  AIR.  Nitro- 
gen exists  in  the  free  state  in  the 
atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  four- 
fifths  by  bulk.  Sir  William  Crookes. 
in  an  address  before  the  British 
Association  in  1898,  showed  that,  as 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
world  increased,  the  area  of  wheat 
grown  must  be  extended.  As,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  arable  land,  he  pointed  out  that 
by  the  use  of  nitrates  as  manures 
the  quantity  of  wheat  produced 
per  acre  could  be  doubled.  He 
calculated  that  the  nitrate  beds 
would  be  exhausted  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  time,  and 
he  directed  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  nitrate  by  fixing 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Before  the  Great  War,  nitrogen 
fixation  was  being  carried  out  in 
Norway  by  the  arc  process,  in 
Germany  by  the  synthetic  ammo- 
nia method  or  Haber  process,  and 
in  other  countries  by  the  cyana- 
mide  process.  During  the  war,  the 
command  of  the  seas  being  held  by 
the  Allies,  Germany  was  unable 
to  import  nitrates,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  establish  factories  for  the 
production  of  nitrates  from  the 
air.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  was 
also  realized  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  an  alternative  source  of 
nitrates,  and  so  save  tonnage.  The 
nitrogen  products  committee  was 
constituted  in  1916,  and  researches 
were  carried  on  to  find  out  which 
method  of  fixing  nitrogen  was  most 
suitable  for  home  manufacture. 
Experimental  plants  for  the  cyana- 
mide  and  synthetic  ammonia  pro- 
cesses were  erected,  works  were 
organized,  and  the  production  of 
these  chemicals  was  carried  out  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

Nitrification.  Term  applied  to 
the  formation  of  nitrates  in  soils 
and  manures  through  the  agencies 
of  micro-organisms.  Organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  derived  from  the 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  and 
the  excreta  of  the  latter,  contains 
abundant  nitrogen,  but  not  in  a 
form  suitable  for  plant  food. 
The  action  of  various  microscopic 
plants  (bacteria)  effects  nitrifi- 
cation, with  formation  of  nitrates, 
provided  moisture  and  some  basic 
substance  as  carbonate  of  lime  are 
present,  that  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high,  and  that  there  is 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  action 
takes  place  in  three  stages,  effected 
by  three  different  groups  of 
bacteria  :  (1)  Formation  of  ammo- 


nia by  Bacillus  mycoides  and  other 
forms;  (2)  conversion  of  this 
into  nitrites  by  N itroeomonas  and 
Nitrococcus ;  and  (3)  conversion 
of  these  into  nitrates  by  Nitro- 
bacter. 

Nitrates  are  also  formed  by  the 
fixation  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air 
of  the  soil,  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  still  other  kinds  of 
bacteria.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Azotobacter,  live  in  the  soil  itself, 
while  others,  Pseudomonas  radici- 
cola,  inhabit  small  swellings  or 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants.  Such  plants  are  therefore 
not  only  independent  of  nitro- 
genous manures,  but  actually  add 
to  the  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
and  are  consequently  of  great  use 
in  rotation  of  crops.  When  a 
leguminous  crop  of  a  particular  kind 
is  grown  on  land  for  the  first  time, 
nodules  will  not  form  on  the  roots 
unless  some  soil  from  a  field  which 
has  borne  the  crop  is  employed  as 
a  dressing,  as  this  will  contain  the 
required  bacteria.  See  Humogen. 

Nitro-benzene  (C6  H5  NO,). 
Nitro  compound  manufactured 
from  benzene.  First  prepared  by 
Faraday  in  1825  during  the 
course  of  some  experiments  with 
benzene,  it  is  a  liquid  with  the 
odour  of  bitter  almonds,  and  was 
manufactured  in  France  under  the 
name  of  "  essence  of  myrbane  " 
for  use  in  scenting  soap.  Perkin 
devised  a  commercial  process  of 
making  nitro-benzene  by  mixing  in 
large  cast-iron  cylinders  benzene, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  sodium  nitrate, 
but  later  processes  employ  a 
mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
benzene.  Nitro-benzene  prepared 
from  pure  benzene  is  sold  as  light 
nitro-benzene,  or  "  nitro-benzene 
for  blue  or  black,"  on  account  of  its 
use  for  preparing  certain  aniline 
dyes,  and  as  heavy  nitro-benzene, 
or  "  nitro-benzene  for  red,"  when 
made  from  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  toluene.  See  Aniline  ;  Dyes. 

Nitro-cellulose.  Product  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
cotton,  linen,  or  paper.  The  chief 
form  of  nitro -cellulose  is  gun- 
cotton  (q.v.),  which  is  formed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  a  weaker  solution 
forming  collodion.  See  Celluloid  ; 
Collodion ;  Cotton. 

Nitro-compounds.  In  chemis- 
try, hydrocarbon  derivatives  con- 
taining N02  groups.  They  are 
made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  hydrocarbon,  and  the  pro- 
cess applied  to  the  benzene  series 
is  known  as  "  nitration,"  examples 
of  the  products  being  nitro- 
benzene and  nitro-toluene.  Nitro- 
glycerin  and  nitro-cellulose  are 
well-known  explosives  formed  by 


the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerin 
and  cellulose  respectively.  Trini- 
trophenol  or  picric  acid,  and  trini- 
trotoluene are  made  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  phenol  and  toluene, 
and  are  also  largely  employed  as 
explosives. 

Nitrogen.  One  of  the  gaseous 
elements.  Its  chemical  symbol  is 
N;  and  atomic  weight,  14'01.  Dis- 
covered in  1772  by  Rutherford, 
professor  of  botany  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  Lavoisier  shortly 
afterwards  proved  the  existence  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  and  called  it 
"azote,"  a  name  by  which  it  is 
still  known  in  France.  Chaptal 
first  suggested  the  word  nitrogen 
because  he  discovered  it  in  nitre  or 
saltpetre. 

Nitrogen  occurs  in  the  free  state 
in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes about  four-fifths.  The 
element  also  occurs  in  a  combined 
state  as  saltpetre  and  Chile  nitre, 
and  as  an  essential  constituent  of 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 
Animals  have  no  power  of  directly 
absorbing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  are  dependent  on  the 
nitrogenous  foodstuffs  which  they 
eat  for  their  supply  of  this  element. 
The  nitrogenous  materials  are 
built  up  by  plants  which  obtain 
their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and 
the  object  of  manuring  the  land 
with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
Chile  saltpetre  is  to  replace  the 
nitrogen  extracted  from  it  by 
plants.  Natural  sources  of  nitrates 
found  in  the  soil  are  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
takes  place  during  thunderstorms. 
The  quantity  so  supplied  amounts 
each  year  to  about  11  Ib.  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  is  prepared  artificially 
by  exhausting  the  oxj^gen  from  a 
confined  space  of  air  and  so  leaving 
impure  nitrogen  behind.  This  is 
conveniently  done  by  exposing 
phosphorus  in  a  bell-jar  of  air  over 
a  trough  of  water.  Chemical 
methods  are  also  employed,  as 
heating  together  potassium  nitrite 
and  ammonium  chloride,  or  passing 
chlorine  into  ammonia.  When  re- 
quired in  large  quantities  it  is  best 
prepared  from  the  air,  and  is  so 
made  at  the  Odde  works  in  Norway 
for  the  preparation  of  nitrolim. 
The  specific  gravity  of  pure  nitro- 
gen is  0  '96737.  Nitrogen  is  incom- 
bustible, and  does  not  support 
combustion.  It  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  inactivity,  although 
a  form  of  "  active  "  nitrogen,  i.e. 
nitrogen  in  the  atomic  form,  was  dis- 
covered by  Hon.  B.  J.  Struttin  1911. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
h}7drogen  are  ammonia  (NH:i), 
which  can  be  prepared  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  elements  ;  hydrazine  or 
diamide  (N2H4) ;  and  azoimide  or 
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>ic  acid  (N,H).      Nitrogen 

(•i>iii|M>iindB  with  the  Imloid  .-!•• 
monta  aluo  occur,  nitrogen  chl«.nde 
an. I  kxHda  being  very  explosive. 

There  are  five  oxides  of  nitro. 
'.•'•11-  (1)  Nitrogen  mon 
HIM.. us  oxide  or  laughing  gas 
(N,0);  (2)  Nitrogen  dioxide, 
\ide  or  nitroayl  (NO);  (3) 
XitroL-eii  trioxide,  or  nitrous  anhy- 
dride (N,O,);  (4)  Nitrogen  te- 
troxide  'or  peroxide  (NtO4  or  NO,) ; 
(5)  Nitrogen  pentoxide  or  nitric 
a.iliy.lride  (NjOJ- 

Nitrogen  monoxide  was  dis- 
1  by  Priestley  in  1772,  it* 
exhilarating  effects  when  inhaled 
l>eiii'_'  tirst  observed  by  Davy.  It 
was  this  effect  which  gave  to  it 
the  name  "laughing  gas"  (q.v.). 
Nitrous  oxide  is  largely  employed 
as  an  anaesthetic  in  dentistry  and 
other  surgical  operations  wliich 
only  require  a  short  period  of  un- 
consciousness. It  is  prepared  by 
gently  heating  dried  ammonium 
nitrate,  which  splits  up  into  nitrous 
oxide  and  water.  When  required 
as  an  anaesthetic  it  needs  further 
purification.  It  was  liquefied  by 
Faraday  in  1823. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Van  Helmont  It  is  best 
made  by  dissolving  copper  foil  in 
nitric  acid  and  collecting  the  gas  in 
a  pneumatic  trough.  Nitrogen 
trioxide  is  a  red  gas  made  by  acting 
on  starch  with  nitric  acid.  It 
forms  with  water  the  unstable 
nitrous  acid,  which,  however,  com- 
bined as  nitrites,  forms  stable 
bodies.  Nitrogen  tetroxide  is 
formed  along  with  trioxide  when 
nitric  acid  acts  on  white  arsenic. 
See  Air;  Atmosphere;  Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen  Products.  Term 
used  in  chemistry  to  include 
various  forms  of  combined  nitro- 
gen used  in  agriculture  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  The 
various  forms  of  combined  nitro- 
gen are  conveniently  classified  as 
(a)  nitrate  nitrogen,  in  the  form 
of  Chile  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  calcium 
nitrate;  (6)  ammonia  nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  ammonia 
sulphate,  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
other  ammonium  salts ;  (c)  nitric 
j  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  dilute  and 
I  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  (d) 
cyanamide  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
calcium  cyanamide  or  nitrolim  ;  (e) 
cyanide  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
barium  and  sodium  cyanide.  The 
newer  methods  of  obtaining  nitro- 
gen products  are  by  the  fixation 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the 
synthesis  of  ammonia  from  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen. 

Nitroglycerin.  Sensitive,  highly 
explosive  oil,  prepared  by  nitrating 
glycerin.  A  nitric  ester,  the  tri- 
nitrate  of  glycerol,  its  chemical 


formula  in  C.II  For 

many  yean  after  iU  discovery 
nitroglyoerin  found  no  commer- 
cial UM  except  M  *  remedy  (or 
angina  pectorw,  on  account  of  diHi- 
eultiea  in  iU  ignition  and  trans- 
port. Highly  refined  glycerin  M 
required  as  the  raw  material,  and 
this  w  injected  into  the  mixed  acid 
contained  in  a  leaden  nitrator. 
The  nitrating  acid  consists  of 
H,SO,,  62  p.c.  ;  HNOP  47  p.c.  ; 
and  H;0,  1  p.c.,  eight  part*  of 
.'  i.l  l>eing  used  to  one  of  glycerin. 

Nitroglycerin  w  chiefly  used  a» 
an  ingredient  of  various  blasting 
explosives,  in  safety  explosives  of 
the  carbonite  type,  and  in  some 
propellante.  See  Ballistite ;  Blast- 
ing Gelatine ;  Cordite ;  Dynamite ; 
Explosives ;  Gelignite ;  Nobel, 
Alfred ;  Safety  Explosives,  etc. 

Nitronaphthalenes.  Nitro 
derivatives  of  naphthalene  first 
prepared  by  Laurent,  in  1835,  by 
nitrating  naphthalene  under  suit- 
able conditions.  The  most  im- 
portant is  alpha-nitronaphthalene 
(C,pH-N02),  prepared  on  a  small 
scale  by  dissolving  naphthalene  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  adding  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  heating  for  half  an 
hour.  On  a  commercial  scale  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid 
is  employed.  Nitronaphthalene  is  a 
solid  which  crystallises  in  long  lus- 
trous yellow  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ben- 
zene, ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
hot  alcohol  Nitronaphthalenes 
render  nitroglycerin  non-sensitive 
to  concussion,  and  when  present  in 
small  quantities  have  the  important 
property  of  preventing  dynamite 
from  freezing. 

Nitrous  Ether  OR  ETHYL 
NITRITE.  Liquid  with  a  pleasant 
ethereal  smell,  made  by  distilling 
sodium  nitrite  with  alcohol  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  known  as 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  diaphoretic.  It  is 
still  official  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia as  spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi. 

Nitrozylenes.  Substances  pre- 
pared by  nitrating  xylene  in  the 
same  way  as  benzene.  Nitroxy- 
lenes  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  xylidines,  from  which 
several  aniline  dyes  are  made.  See 
Nitro-bcnzene. 

Nine  OR  SAVAGR  ISLAND.  Pacific 
island,  a  dependency  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  was  named  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Capt  Cook,  1774.  It  is 
350  m.  S.E.  of  Samoa,  and  consists 
of  upheaved  coral  arranged  in  two 
terraces  90  and  L'.O  ft.  above  mean 
sea  level  respectively.  The  native 
villages  are  all  on  the  lower  tor- 
race.  Banana  and  coconut  urv 
exported.  Alofi  is  the  chief  village. 
The  area  is  100  sq.  m.  Pop 


Nive  [Nun  and  France. 

It  rises  in  X.  Hpain.  and  flowing 
through  the  Pyrenees  joins  the 
at  Bayonne;  its  length  is 
45m.  In  the  Peninsular  War  there 
wen  engagement*  along  this  river, 
Deo.  10-13.  1813.  On  Soult's 
retreat  into  Bayonne,  after  his 
defeat  on  the  Nivelle.  NOT.  10. 
\VellmgUin  placed  his  forces 
on  either  «de  of  the  river  Nive. 
Soult  made  a  sortie,  Dec.  10.  and 
liiunehed  a  heavy  attack  against  a 
i  of  the  British  forces  under 
Gen.  Hope,  but  was  held  at  bay. 
Engagement*  took  place  on  the 
following  days  until  Dec.  13.  when 
Soult  hurled  a  force  of  35,000  men 
against  Hill's  body  of  17.000 
lington's  timely  arrival  saved  Hill, 
and  Soult  withdrew  with  heavy 
losses.  See  Peninsular  War. 

Nivelle,  KOBEBT  GEOROES 
neral.  Born 

fit  Tulle.  Ort     !.'»     IS.-,li.  of    I! 

descent  on  his 
mother's  side, 
be  joined  th> 
r~v  /^V  JfH  French  army 
1  as  a  lieut.  of 
artillery,  Oct. 
1,  1878.  He 
saw  active 
service  in 
Tunisia,  Al- 

R.  G.  HiTelle.         «eria,    China, 
French  tenerai        ^  m     ^ 

Algeria,  1908-12,  and  on  Dec.  25, 
1911,  was  made  a  colonel  and  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Algerian  dr. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War,  Nivelle  was  in  command  of 
the  5th  artillery  regiment,  and 
participated  in  the  invasion  of 
Alsace.  In  Sept,  1914,  he  fought 
in  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  and, 
promoted  brigadier-general,  suc- 
cessively commanded  the 
infantry  brigade  and  the  61st 
infantry  division.  He  became 
general  of  division,  with  command 
of  3rd  army  corps,  191-Y 

IMaeed  at  the  head  of  the 
M-eond  army.  April  27,  1916,  he 
played  a  great  part  in  the  battle  of 
Verdun.  In-ing,  as  the  result  of  his 
success,  chosen  to  succeed  Joffre ; 
and  .n  De,-.  \2.  l!»l«,  was  ap- 
pointed eoininaruler-in-ehief  of  the 
armies  ,,f  the  X.  and  X.  K.  In 
April,  I'.UT,  he  conducted  a  power- 
ful offensive  in  the  Craonne- 
Reims  area  ;  but  the  losses  were 
heavy,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
offensive  should  be  continued  on  a 
less  exten-ive  M-ale.  From  Dec., 
1917-l'.m».  Xivelle,  wno  was  com- 
mnnder-in-chief  in 

retired  in   I'.I-M.       He  died  M 
!!»•_' I.        See   Pi-tain;         Verdun: 
consult    illso    Xivelle    et     P.unlev  e, 
i..   Ten-nil.   1919;    La  Bataille  de 
I'Ai-ne  (Avril   Mai.  l'J17),  1. 
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NIVEL.LES 

Nivelles  (Flemish,  Nyvel). 
Town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant.  It  lies  18£  m.  by  rly.  S.  of 
Bnissels,  on  the  Thines,  is  a  rly. 
junction,  and  has  metal  works, 
paper  manufactures,  tobacco  and 
furniture  industries.  The  Roman- 
esque church  of  S.  Gertrude  was 
founded  in  the  llth  century.  Pop. 
12,500. 

Nivernais.  Province  of  France, 
represented  since  1792  by  the  dept. 
of  Nievre  (q.v.)  and  part  of  Yonne. 
It  lay  contiguous  with  Berry, 
Orleanais,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
bonnais,  and  became  a  county  in  the 
late  9th  century,  Otto  William  of 
Burgundy  being  its  first  hereditary 
count.  Held  by  the  rulers  of 
Flanders,  1280-1384,  it  passed  to 
Burgundy  and  then  to  Cleves.  A 
duchy  from  1538,  it  was  held  by 
the  Gonzague  family  from  1562 
until  bought  by  Mazarin,  1659, 
and  given  by  him  to  his  nephew, 
Jules  Philippe  Mancini.  Its  capital 
was  Nevers.  The  Nivernais  canal 
(109  m.)  joins  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Yonne,  passing  from  Decize  to 
Auxerre,  and  was  constructed 
1784-1842. 

Nivose.  Fourth  month  of  the 
year  as  rearranged  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  began  on 
Dec.  21  or  22,  and  the  word  means 
the  month  of  snow, 

Nixie,  Nix,  OB  NICK.  Water 
sprite  in  the  folklore  of  the  peoples, 
of  N.  Europe.  The  name  occurs  in 
various  forms  in  German,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  English 
legend.  It  wa?  often  regarded  as 
malignant,  and  its  appearance  pre- 
saged shipwreck  and  drowning.  In 
its  Anglo-Saxon  form,  nicor,  it 
is  mentioned  in  Beowulf,  where 
several  are  slain  by  the  hero.  In 
the  form  Nick  it  has  survived  as 
one  of  the  names  used  for  the 
devil,  Old  Nick. 

Nixon,  SIR  JOHN  ECCLES  (1857- 
1921).  British  soldier.  Born 
Aug.  16,  1857,  and  educated  at 
Welling  ton 
College,  he  en- 
tered  the 
K.O.S.B.,  but 
transferred  to 
the  Indian 
Staff  Corps. 
He  was  in  the 
Afghan  War. 
1879-80,  was  a 
staff  officer 
with  the  Chit- 
ral  Relief  force 
and  the  Tochi  field  force,  com- 
manded a  mounted  brigade  in  the 
S.  African  War,  1901-2,  and,  having 
returned  to  India,  was  given  a 
brigade.  In  1906  he  was  promoted 
to  be  inspector-general  of  cavalry, 
and  in  1908-12  commanded  a 
division.  Knighted  in  1911,  he 


Sir  J.  E.  Nixon, 
British  soldier 

Vandyk 
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was  appointed  to  the  southern 
army  in  1912,  made  a  full  general, 
1914,  and  in  April,  1915,  took 
charge  of  the  operations  in  Meso- 
potamia. Responsible  for  ordering 
the  first  advance  to  Kut,  "  with 
insufficient  transport  and  equip- 
ment," he  was  censured  by  the 
commission  that  inquired  into  that 
campaign.  He  died  Dec.  15,  1921. 
See  Kut ;  Mesopotamia,  Conquest 
of  :  Townshend,  C.  V.  F. 

Nixon,  LEWIS  (b.  1861).   Ameri- 
can naval  architect.    Born  at,  Lecs- 
burg,   Virginia,   April  7,   1861,   he 
.    .studied  at  the 
djWjj^        1    U.S.    naval 
I    academy  and 

9-  -;    *       I    the   R'N-  Co1- 
|    lege,    Green- 

wich,  1882-85. 
H  e  designed 
the  battleships 
Oregon,  Indi- 
ana, and  Mas- 
s  a  c  h  u  s  e  t  ts, 
1890,  and  be- 
came superin- 
tending constructor  of  Cramp's 
shipyard,  Philadelphia.  In  1895 
he  set  up  as  a  shipbuilder  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Member  of  various 
naval  boards 
and  commis- 
sions, he  was 
in  1914  com- 
missioner for 
public  works 
at  Richmond. 
In  1901-2  he 
succeeded 
Croker  as  head 
of  Tammanv 
.Hall  (q.v.). 


Lewis  Nixon, 

American  naval 

architect 


NOAILLES 

were  preserved  during  the  Deluge 
The  invention  of  wine  is  at- 
tributed to  him  (Gen.  6-9).  See 
Ark ;  Deluge. 

Noah,  THE  BOOK  OF.  One  of  the 
non-canonical  O.T.  Apocrypha  or 
Pseudepigrapha  (i.e.  works  written 
under  an  assumed  name).  It  has 
not  been  preserved  as  an  independ- 
ent work,  but  fragments  of  it  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Ethiopic  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (x,  13;  xxi,  10). 
The  work,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  laws  made  by  Noah  for  his 
children,  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  between  200  and  161  B.C. 

Noailles.  Name  of  a  noble 
French  family.  Originating  at  the 
chateau  of  this  name  near  Brive, 
Correze,  the  family  gave  its  name  to 
the  town  of  Noailles,  Oise,  formerly 
called  Longvillers.  Antoine  de 
Noailles  (1504-62,)  was  chamberlain 
to  Francis  I,  admiral  of  Guienne, 
and  ambassador  to  England,  1533- 
36,  and  his  brother  Fran9ois  (1519- 
85),  was  bishop  of  Aix  and  ambas- 
sador to  Venice,  1557,  and  to 
Constantinople,  1572.  Anne  Jules, 
duke  of  Noailles  (1650-1708),  a 
distinguished  soldier,  repressed 


Nizam  (Arab.,  administration). 
Title  of  the  sovereign  of  Hydera- 
bad. The  first  holder  was  Asaf  Jah 
(d.  1748),  who  was  styled  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  i.e.  the  administrator  of 
the  kingdom.  See  Hyderabad. 

Njordh  OR  NJORDHR.    In  Norse 
mythology,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and 
of  seafaring  and  wealth.      One  of 
the    race    of    the 
Vanir.  he  is    hus- 
band   of     Skadhi 
and  father  of 
Freyr  and  Freyja. 
In  the    war   with 
the    Aesir    he  be- 
comes a    hostage. 
The    German 
Hertha    (q.v . )     is 
his    female    coun- 
terpart. 

Noah.  0.  T. 
patriarch.  Son  of 
Lamech  and 
father  of  Shem, 
H  a  m,  a  n  d  J  a- 
pheth,  by  divine 
command  he  made 
an  ark  in  which 
he  and  his  family 


Noailles.     Members  of  the  French  family.  Left  to  right  : 

Anne  Jules.  1650-1708;  Louis  Antoine,  1851-1729;  Adrien 

Maurice,  1678-1766 

heretics  in  Languedoc,  1681,  and 
was  made  marshal  in  1693.  Louis 
Antoine  (1651-1729)  was  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  1695,  and  cardinal, 
1700,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Quietists. 

Adrien  Maurice,  3rd  duke  (1678- 
1766),  was  an  able  general,  finance 
president  in  1715  and  marshal  of 


Hill 
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Noah.   Raphael's  conception  of  Noah  superintending  the 

building  of  the  Ark.     From  a  ceiling  painting  in  the 

Vatican,  Rome 


Alfred  B.  Nobel. 
Swedish  chemist 


NOBEL 

1  i.  I 'lit  WM  defeu' 

DeltlM-rll.    IT!.'?          I..,,,.-,     till    dllk- 

(17i:<  :•:!),   waa   made   marshal   in 
1775.     HH  brother  I'lnl.pp.-  (171.', 
!'l)    duke    of    Mouchy,    an    uhl«- 
•••  Mi'-r.   also  made  marshal   1775. 
WM  guillotined  with  his  wife 

•is  Paul,  5th  duke  (17.'W 
Is- 1).  WM  a  chemist,  ami  Ins 
brother  Kiimmiiuel  Marie  I.<>m-. 
i  diMin.jiii.shed  diplo. 
mat.  t'aul.  tith  duke  (1802-85). 
was  an  historian.  Jules.  7th 
(Ink.-  (iSL'ti  »5).  was  an  economist 
and  piilili.-ist. 

Nobel,  Al.FRRD  BERNHARD(1833- 

!>ti).      Swedish   chemist       Born   at 
Stockholm,  On    L'l.  Ix'M.  and  edu- 

i      in     St 

I'-'tersburirand 
in  the  1 
he  assisted  his 
father,  an  in- 
ventor of  con- 
siderable abil- 
i  t  v.  From 
1859-61  they 
devoted  them- 
selves to  the 
study  of  explo- 
sives and  perfected  the  manufacture 
of  nitroglycerin.  The  improved 
explosive  was  called  pyroglycerin, 
then  glonoine  oil,  and  later  Nobel's 
blasting  oil.  The  inconvenience  of 
a  liquid  explosive  led  Nobel,  in 
LSI  HI,  to  mix  the  liquid  with  absor- 
bent earth,  forming  dynamite.  He 
settled  in  I'ai  u  in  1873,  and  shortly 
afterwards  invented  a  still  more 
powerful  explosive,  nitrogelatin  or 
neli-'nite.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1896. 
See  Explosives. 

Nobel  Prize.  Annual  award 
from  a  fund  established  under  the 
will  of  Alfred  B.  NobeL  By  this 
beset  aside  the  sum  of  £1,700,000 
the  interest  on  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  awarding  five  prizes 
each  year  to  men  and  women  emi- 
nent in  (1)  physics,  (2)  chemistry, 

(3)  physiology    or    medicine,    (4) 
literature  of  an  idealistic  tendency, 
and  (5)  the  cause  of  peace.     Each 
prize  is  of  the  value  of  £7,500.   The 
Nobel  Foundation  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  five  members,  with  a 
president   appointed   by  the  king 

ion.  The  awards  in  physics 
and  chemistry  are  made  by  the 
Swedish  academy  of  science,  in 
medicine  by  the  Stockholm  faculty 
of  medicine,  in  literature  by  the 
Swedish  academy  of  literature,  the 
peace  award  being  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  elected  by  the  Nor- 
wegian storting.  The  prizes  are 
open  to  all  nationalities. 

The  first  award  was  made  in 
1901,  when  the  recipients  were  re- 
spectively: (1)  W.  Rontgen,  (2)  J. 
H.  Van't  Hoff,  (3)  E.  von  Behring, 

(4)  Sully  Prudhomme,  (5)  H.  Dun- 
ant    (Switzerland)    and    F.    Passy 
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I  n  some  yearn,  including 
1 1-     (Jrcat    War.    no    prize    WM 
awarded  in  cerium  of  th«  »• 
but  from  l!«»|  . >n ward*  one «.. 
prizes  has  \«  •  I  each  year. 

1  ».n. n-  1!H.|  | -,_•<)  there  were  85 
awards,  though  the  recipient*  ex- 
•  r.-d.-d  th  it  «•  •  il.  M  in  some  cases 
tli«  prize  WM  divided  between  two 
persons,  Several  women.  Including 
Madame  Curie  and  Baronew  Bertha 
vi.n  Siittner,  have  received  a  prize. 
British  recipient*  include 
Kiiylci-h,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  R. 
Kipling,  and  W.  R.  Cramer. 

In  addition  there  are  Nobel  In- 
stitutes, founded  to  further  tin* 
aims  of  the  foundation.  Nobel's 
will  provided  for  five,  but  only 
three  have  been  built,  two  at 
Stockholm  devoted  to  physics  and 
chemistry  and  to  literary  works, 
with  a  library  of  40,000  vo. 
and  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute, 
with  a  library  principally  devoted 
to  international  law  and  peace. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Nobel 
Foundation  are  Nobelstiftelsen, 
Norrlandsgatan  6,  Stockholm. 

Nobel's  Ballistic  Test.  Method 
of  testing  explosives  whereby  their 
relative  strength  may  be  deter- 
mined. This  test  in  a  development 
of  the  eprouvette  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Alfred  Nobel  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  strength  of  in- 
dustrial explosives.  The  test  con- 
sists in  determining  the  distance 
to  which  a  heavy  shot  can  be 
thrown  from  a  mortar  elevated  to 
45",  by  a  small  charge  of  the  ex- 
plosive under  test,  and  comparing 
the  result  with  that  given  by  a 
standard  explosive.  It  has  been 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
ballistic  pendulum  (q.v. ). 

Nobile  Officium  (I-at.,  superior 
function).  Term  in  Scots  law  for 
the  power  of  the  court  of  session  in 
matters  of  equity  to  give  a 
measure  of  relief  not  obtainable  in 
courts  bound  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law. 

Nobility  (Lat.  nob  Hi*,  from 
noscere,  to  know).  Literally,  the 
state  of  being  noble.  In  a  narrower 
sense  it  suggests  belonging  to  an 
old  and  noted  family,  and  is  used 
for  the  peers  and  their  relatives  M 
a  body.  See  Peerage. 

Noble.  Term  used  for  one  who 
is  regarded  as  of  superior  birth. 
It  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  is  also 
found  among  Teutonic  peoples, 
where  the  word  adel.  or  c'hel,  may 
be  translated  noble.  Some  held  the 
belief  that  the  nobles  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  gods.  In  the  class 
distinctions  that  were  accentuated 
by  the  feudal  system,  the  nobles 
formed  a  separate  class  in  most 
European  countries,  becoming  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm  where 
these  arose.  In  England  they 


Noeue 

formed  the  House  of  Lords.  To-day 
a  noble  simply  means  a  peer,  and 
includes  sometime*  the  relatives  of 
The  phrase  of  noble  birth 
means  related  to  a  peer.  See 
Aristocracy  ;  Baron  ;  Duke;  Lord  ; 
Peerage. 

Noble.  Obsolete  English  gold 
c.-ui  lint  struck  by  Edward  III. 
Its  original  value  WM  6s.  8d  It 


Sir  Andrew  Noble. 
British  physicist 


Noble.    Obvtne  and  re»er»e  of  (Old 

coin  of  Elward  III.     Actual  nut. 

li^  in.  diameter 

WM  also  coined  M  |-  and  {-noble 
pieces.    See  Angel. 

Noble,  SIR  ANDREW  (1832- 
1915).  British  physicist  and 
artillerist.  Born  at  Greenock, 
Sept.  15,  1832. 
he  entered  the 
Royal  Artil- 
lery 1849,  be- 
came  secretary 
to  the  commit- 
tee on  rilled 
cannon,  1858, 
to  that  on 
plates  and 
guns,  1859, 
and  a  member 
of  a  number 
of  other  committees  on  explosives 
and  ordnance.  In  1860  he  joined 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  and  began  a 
scientific  investigation  into  the 
effects  of  various  powders,  in- 
venting the  chronoscope.  His  in- 
vestigations had  a  revolutionary 
effect  on  the  construction  of  big 
guns,  and  brought  him  many 
honours.  In  1880  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Made  a  K.C.B.  1893  and  a  baronet 
in  1902,  he  died  Oct.  22.  1915. 

Noble  Pressure  Gauge.  In- 
strument devised  by  Sir  Andrew 
Noble  for  estimating  the  pressure 
developed  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun 
by  the  propellant  charge.  It  is  a 
modification  of  an  earlier  gauge  in- 
vented by  Major  Rodman,  of  the 
U.S.  army,  in  1861,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  employed  in  a  variety  of 
instruments  for  deducing  different 
characteristics  of  explosives.  A 
il  illustration  of  the  gauge 
shows  the  tubular  steel  body,  which 
U  threaded  to  screw  into  the  wall  of 
the  gun  barrel  at  the  point  ur 
points  where  it  is  desired  to  esti- 
mate the  pressure.  A  piston,  A.  is 
fitted  at  one  end  with  a  copper  cup. 
('.  which  serves  M  a  gas  check,  its 
opposite  end  being  in  contact  with 
a  copper  cylinder,  B,  supported  on 
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an  anvil.  When  the  gun  is  fired,  the  shortness  of  the  middle  toe. 
the  gases  acting  on  the  piston  It  breeds  in  vast  colonies  off  the 
cause  the  copper  cylinder  to  be  coasts  of  Florida  and  S.  America, 
crushed,  and  by  measuring  the  the  nest  being  a  bracket  of  seaweed 
reduction  in  length,  which  this  projecting  from  the  rocks,  one 
treatment  has  caused,  it  is  possible  nest  serving  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Node.   In  astronomy,  one  of  the 
two  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a 


PAGANI.  City  of  Italy,  hi  the  prov. 
of  Salerno.   It  stands  on  the  Sarno. 


to    estimate    the    pressure    which 
existed  in  the  gun.     See  Explosives. 

Nocera      Inferiore      OR     DE'    planet  intersects  the  plane  of  the 

jj,  c  ecliptic.  The 
one  at  which  the 
body  passes  to 
the  N.  of  the 
ecliptic  is 
termed  the 
ascending,  the 
other  the  de- 
scending node. 

J5  The  celestial 

Noble  Pressure  Gauge.    Longitudinal  and  cross  sections.        longitude  of  the 
A.  Piston.    B.  Copper  cylinder.     C.  Gas  check.    See  text       ascending     node 

is  one  of  the  astronomical  elements 
which  determine  the  orbit  of  a 
planet.  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  on 
account  of  planetary  perturbations, 
move  slowly  round  the  ecliptic 
backwards,  the  period  for  Mercury, 
for  example,  being  166,000  years. 

Node  (Lat.  nodus,  a  knot).  That 
portion  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  leaf  arises.  The  interven- 
ing bare  length  between  two  nodes 
is  an  internode.  See  Plant. 

Noe,  AMEDEE  CHARLES  HENRI, 
VICOMTE  DE  (1819-79).  French 
caricaturist,  generally  known  as 
Cham  (q.v. ). 

Nogent-sur-Marne.  Town  of 
France,  really  a  residential  suburb 
of  Paris.  In  the  dept.  of  the  Seine, 
it  is  6  m.  from  the  city  proper 
on  the  E.  side,  being  close  to  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes.  It  stands  on  a 
hill  above  the  Marne,  and  railway 
lines,  one  being  the  Grande  Ceintu re, 
and  tramways  connect  it  with  the 
capital.  It  has  a  Gothic  church, 
and  a  monument  to  Watteau,  who 

ing  the  night,  forming  part  of  the     died  here.     The  industries  include 
office   of   matins.      The   nocturns     chemical    factories    and    pottery 
probably   represent   a  division  of 
the  vigils,  originally  recited  at  mid- 
night, into  two  offices  on  ordinary 
days  and  three  on  Sundays.    They 
consist  mainly  of  psalms  and  les- 
sons.    See  Matins. 

Nocturne  (ItaL  notturno). 
Musical  composition,  usually  of  a 
placid  character.  Some  nocturnes 
are  of  the  nature  of  serenades, 
others  are  rather  music  to  accom- 
pany sleep  scenes,  such  as  Mendel- 
ssohn's Notturno  in  the  music  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
John  Field  (1782-1837)  probably 
first  used  the  title  for  his  short, 
romantic  pianoforte  pieces,  and 


23  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Naples.  The 
city  has  a  ruined  castle.  Pop.  12,000. 

Noctes  Ambrosianae  (Lat., 
Ambrose' s  nights ).  Title  of  a  series 
of  70  symposia,  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  1822-35, 
39  of  them  being  by  John  Wilson 
(1785-1854),  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Christopher  North. 
Purporting  to  be  records  of  the 
conversations  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd (James  Hogg)  De  Quincey, 
and  others  round  the  punch  bowl  at 
Ambrose's  tavern,  Edinburgh,  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianae  achieved  great 
popularity.  See  Wilson,  John. 

Noctiluca  (Lat.  nox,  night;  lu- 
cere,  to  shine).  Genus  of  marine 
flagellate  infusorians.  They  are 
heart-shaped,  about  l-50th  of  an  in. 
in  diameter,  and  have  a  whip-like 
process  by  means  of  which  they 
swim.  They  occur  in  vast  swarms  hi 
the  British  seas  and  give  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  of  phosphorescence. 

Nocturn.  In  the  R.C.  breviary, 
office  appointed  to  be  recited  dur- 


Chopin   adopted   it   for   his   more 
famous  nocturnes. 

Noddy  (Anous  stolidus).  Small 
tern  found  in  the  tropics.  It  is 
blackish  in  colour,  with  a  light 
patch  on  the  forehead,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  graduated  tail  and 


works.  Pop.  14,000.  Nogent-sur- 
Seine,  35  m.  from  Troyes,  has  a 
notable  church,  S.  Laurent. 

Nogi,  MARESUKE,  COUNT  (1849- 
1912).  Japanese  soldier.  Born  of 
a  Samurai  family,  he  became  a 
soldier,  and  first  saw  service  in  the 
civil  war  of  1877.  He  led  a  brigade 
in  the  war 
against  China, 
and  in  the 
Russo  -  Japan- 
ese War  com- 
manded the 
third  army. 
He  forced  Port 
Arthur  to  sur- 
render,  and 
then  made  the 
flank  march 
which  was 
the  decisive  move  in  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  With  his  wife  he  com- 
mitted hara-kiri  (q.v.)  on  the 


death  of  the  mikado,  Sept.  13,  1912, 
having  lost  two  sons  before  Port 
Arthur.  From  1896-1900  Nogi 
was  governor  of  Formosa.  See 
Mukden ;  Port  Arthur ;  Russo- 
Japanese  War. 

Noguchi,  YONE  (b.  1875). 
Japanese  poet  and  critic.  Born  in 
Tsushima,  Aichi,  Japan,  he  studied 
at  Keio  University,  Tokyo,  and 
from  1893  lived  in  the  U.S.A., 
first  visiting  England  in  1903.  He 
returned  to  Japan  in  1904,  and 
became  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  Keio 
University. 
His  works  in 
English  in- 
clude Seen  and 
Unseen,  1897 ; 
From  the  East- 
ern Sea,  1903; 
The  Summer 
Cloud,  1906 ; 
The  Pilgrim- 
age, 1909; 
Kamakura, 
1910;  and  The  Spirit  of  Japanese 
Art,  1915.  The  Story  of  Yone 
Noguchi,  1914,  is  an  autobiography. 
He  has  written  several  works  on 
literary  and  travel  subjects  in 
Japanese,  1915-20. 

Noisseville.  Village  of  Lor- 
raine, France,  5  m.  E.  of  Metz.  It 
was  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  defeat 
of  the  French  under  Bazaine  by  the 
German  army,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1, 
1870.  See  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Nola.  City  of  Italy,  in  the  prov. 
of  Caserta,  Campania.  Situated 
21  m.  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  on  the  rly. 
to  Baiano,  it  has  a  Gothic  cathedral 
and  remains  of  the  4th  century 
church  of  S.  Felix.  Built  on  the  site 
of  a  city  founded  probably  by  Auso- 
nians  or  Etruscans,  it  was  taken  by 
Rome  in  313  B.C.  The  emperor 
Augustus  died  here.  Pop.  12,000. 
Nollekens,  JOSEPH  (1737-1823). 
British  sculptor.  Born  in  Soho,  Aug. 
11,  1737,  the  son  of  Joseph  Francis 
Nollekens,  a 
landscape 
painter,  called 
OldNollekens, 
he  studied  at 
Shipley's 
school,  and 
under  Schee- 
makers.  After 
ten  years  in 
Rome,  1760- 
70,  he  settled 
in  London,  and  was  elected  A.R.A. 
hi  1771  and  R.A.  hi  1772.  His 
works  included  portrait  busts  of 
George  III.  Wellington,  William 
Pitt,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
He  died  in  London,  April  23,  1823. 
His  eccentric  appearance  and 
character  are  described  in  J.  T. 
Smith's  Nollekens  and  his  Times, 
newed.  1920. 


Joseph  Nollekens, 
British  sculptor 
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Nolle  prose qui  (Lit.,  to  )><•  un- 
\\illiiit,'  to  proaeouto).  In  I 
l.iu.  i  it-mi  used  when  tln>  ut tor- 
M-i.il.  prosecuting  uu  behalf 
<if  t!i<-  crown,  discontinues  the 
proceedinga  against  ono  ur  all  the 
accused  lit-  does  this  by  a  writing 
uiiili-r  In-  i  n  iMnc.  Thia  d'»-u- 
n it-nt  is  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 

• i.  tin-  pi...-.-dmv  being  called 

rut i-ring  a  nolle  prosequi. 

Noma.     Severe  form    of   gan- 
itTevtinu'  tin-   mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.     Noma  pu- 
dendi  affects  the  external  genital 
organs.     See  Gangrene. 

Nomad  (Gr.  nomadea,  pastoral 
rangers).  Term  denoting  peoples 
who  range  from  place  to  place  in 
quest  of  sustenance.  They  may 
hunt  afoot,  as  the  Australian  abori- 
gines and  the  Bushmen,  or  on 
horseback,  as  the  pampas  Indians, 
while  they  may  be  quasi-industrial 
van-dwellers,  as  the  gipsies.  The 
term,  however,  denotes  specifically 
pastoral  tent-dwellers,  whose  eco- 
nomic life  and  culture  were  de- 
veloped on  Eurasian  steppes  and 
African  grasslands  along  the  mar- 
gins of  cultivable  hinds  or  deserts. 
See  Beduins ;  Ethnology ;  Kirghiz. 

No  Man's  Land.  Term  applied 
to  a  piece  of  unused  or  unowned 
land.  A  plot  of  waste  land  outside 
London  Wall  where  executions 
took  place  was  so  designated  in  the 
14th  century.  In  the  18th  century 
the  term  was  used  for  a  space  used 
for  storing  ropes,  blocks,  etc.,  on 
board  ship.  In  the  Great  War  it 
was  used  for  the  terrain  between 
the  front-line  trenches  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces.  See  Trench  Warfare. 

Nome  (Gr.  nomos,  district). 
Territorial  division  in  ancient 
Egypt.  In  the  Xllth  dynasty 
there  were  20  in  Lower  Egypt  and 
22  in  Upper  Egypt  and  13  in  the 
Sudan.  There  were  probably  100 
under  the  new  empire,  and  60  in 
Roman  times.  Each  had  its  civil 
capital,  the  residence  of  the  here- 
ditary nomarch  (heq),  and  the  seat 
of  the  patron  deity.  Nome  is  also, 
in  modern  Greece,  the  name  for  a 
province.  See  Egypt. 

Nome.  City  of  Alaska,  U.S.A., 
on  Si-ward  Peninsula.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Norton  Sound, 
and  gold  was.  first  worked  here  in 
1899.  The  city  grew  from  a  settle- 
ment called  Anvil  City.  Pop.  2,250. 

Nomenclature  (Lat.  women, 
name;  calare,  to  call).  System  of 
naming,  for  instance,  the  nomen- 
clature of  botany.  See  Name : 
Place  Name. 

Nominalism  (Lat.  nomen, 
name).  A  term  in  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, opposed  to  realism.  It  was 
first  introduced  by  Roscellinus  at 
the  end  of  the  llth  century.  Its 
upholders  asserted  that  genera 


and  Bpecies,  the  univemal  notion*, 
had  no  real  existence,  being  merely 
aounda  and  *•••  .--is  of 

abstraction.  «iii,  nothing  concrete 
corresponding  to  them  ;  the  in. 
dividual  alone  ha*  a  real  existence. 
l.o ML-  before,  Antisthenes  the  Cynic 
i< -dared  that  he  could  aee  a 
hone,  but  not  honeneM  (the  con- 
cept of  hone).  Realiam  won  tin- 
day,  but  in  the  14th  n-ntury  Oc- 
cam again  brought  nominalism 
into  favour.  Abelard'a  conceptual- 
i>m  wiw  ;i  kind  of  middle  term 
between  ii.iimii.il  wm  and  realism. 
See  Philosophy ;  Rc.dwm. 

Nominative  (Lat.  nominare, 
to  name).  In  inflexional  languages, 
the  name  given  to  the  caae  indi  u 
ing  the  subject  or  attribute.  In  the 
I  ndo- European  group  the  ending  of 
the  nominative  singular  masculine 
and  feminine  was  -a  (equua,  via) 
or  the  simple  stem  (pater,  ransa); 
of  the  neuter  -m,  or  the  simple  atom 
(iii/iim.  mare);  in  the  plural  oa 
(es),  oi  (i),  ai  (ae)  for  masculine 
and  feminine  (patres,  oves,  vici  for 
vicoi,  musae  for  musai).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  nominative  suffix  is 
in  its  origin  pronominal.  The  nomi- 
native is  known  as  cagus  rectux,  the 
upright,  independent  case,  which  Is 
in  no  way  subordinate  to  the 
other  elements  of  the  sentence.  See 
Grammar. 

Non-combatant.  Term  for 
those  who,  in  time  of  war,  are  not 
treated  as  fighting  men,  either  by 
their  own  people  or  by  the  enemy. 
It  thus  includes  all  save  the 


soldiers  in  arms,  but  more  strictly 
it  is  given  to  those  who  serve  with 
the  forces,  but  do  not  bear  arm*. 
e.g.  chaplains  and  tome  of  those 
employed  in  clerical  and  manual 
labour.  Non-combatant  members 
of  armies  are  recognized  by  The 
Hague  convention.  During  the 
Great  War  a  non-combatant  corps 
was  established  in  Great  Britain. 
It  consisted  of  those  who  bad  a 
conscientious  objection  to  fighting. 

In  the  British  army  in  thepast 
surgeons  and  commissariat  office™ 
were  regarded  as  non-combatants 
and  bore  honorary  rank,  but  dis- 
content with  this  inferiority  caused 
them  to  desire  the  rank  and  status 
of  (  M  tuba  tan  t  officers.  When  the 
Army  Service  Corps  and  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  came  into 
existence  ili<-ir  officers  were  en- 
titled to  sit  on  courts-martial  and 
to  wear  a  sword.  In  the  Indian 
army  the  non-combatant*  are  called 
followers,  as  at  one  time  they  were 
i-.  I.  and  in  a  division  there 
are  over  3,000  of  them.  See  Con- 
scientious Objector;  Labour  Corps; 
War. 

Non-commissioned  Officer. 
Soldier  of  any  rank  between  private 
and  warrant  officer  (</.r. ).  The 
three  principal  grades  in  the 
British  army,  each  separately  de- 
scribed, are  lance-corporal,  or 
bombardier  in  the  artillery,  cor- 
poral, and  serjeant,  wearing  re- 
spectively one,  two,  and  three  in- 
verted chevrons  on  the  sleeve.  Its 
abbreviation  is  N.C.O. 
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Nonconformity,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  almost  always 
used,  can  only  exist  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  established 
Church.  It  is  a  religious  movement 
which  exists  outside  and  indepen- 
dent of  such.  There  are  con- 
sequently Nonconformists  in 
England  and  Scotland,  although 
not  in  Ireland,  Wales,  or  the  self- 
governing  dominions,  but  in  -jt-n 
eral  speech  the  word  is  confined  to 
those  of  England. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
Nonconformity  came  into  beinn  in 
England  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
But  the  spirit  which  then  led  to 
the  setting  up  of  <  'hun-hes  in  separ- 
ation from  the  Establishment  nad 
IOHL;  mode  itself  felt  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  country.  It  was  akin  to 
that  which  stirred  up  the  Kefornm- 
tion  in  Kurope.  It  showed  itself  l>y 
anticipation  in  John  Wycliffe  and 


the  Lollards.  It  was  responsible 
for  the  Puritanism  of  Bishop 
Hooper  and  for  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  Cartwright,  and  it  led  to  the 
separatist  revolt  against  the  Eras- 
tianism  of  Eli/.;il»-th  and  her  ad- 
visers under  Browne  and  Barrow. 

The  publication  of  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edwaid  VI,  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  whi.-h  re- 
t|uin-d  its  use  in  all  churches,  may 
be  said  to  have  given  definite 
shape  to  the  .-pint  of  Noncon- 
formity While  intended  mainly 
as  a  repudiation  of  Catholic  prac- 
tice, this  measure  had  the  unex- 
pected effect  of  offending  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  ('hurvh,  and 
fort-inn  them  to  a  statement  of 
their  position  whieh  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  fnv  State. 

Under  Elizabeth,  whose  : 
though  largely  responsible  for  the 
Anglican     ria     media,     was     yet 
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thoroughly  Erastian,  two  parties 
came  into  being  :  the  Presbyter- 
ians, led  by  Cartwright,  who  re- 
jected episcopacy  but  retained 
their  belief  in  and  love  for  the 
establishment ;  and  the  Separa- 
tists; represented  by  the  Congre- 
gationalist  Robert  Browne.  He 
dismissed  the  whole  notion  of  a 
state-established  Church,  and  ad- 
vocated the  setting  up  of  indepen- 
dent and  autonomous  Churches, 
composed  only  of  genuine  Chris- 
tians. For  a  long  time  Noncon- 
formity was  divided  into  these  two 
sections,  both  of  which  were  re- 
garded by  the  law  as  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  and 
subjected  to  pains  and  penalties. 
Policy  of  Laud 

Meanwhile,  in  1604,  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  was  held  in 
the  hope  of  securing  an  agreed 
ecclesiastical  settlement.  But  the 
compromise  then  suggested  by  the 
Puritans  was  rejected,  and  the 
cleavage  between  the  Established 
Church  and  both  Puritans  and 
Separatists  became  more  pro- 
nounced. It  was  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  insisted  on  the  divine 
right  and  apostolic  succession  of 
the  episcopate,  and  so  cut  off  the 
Anglican  Church  from  communion 
with  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  European  continent.  This 
policy,  coinciding  as  it  did  with 
the  growth  of  Arminian  theology 
in  the  Establishment,  drove  to- 
gether the  various  types  of  non- 
conforming  Christians  and  gave 
them  a  common  interest. 

The  religious  intolerance  of 
Charles  I  and  his  advisers  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  a  real  straggle  for  liberty 
and  an  uprising  of  Protestantism 
against  prelacy  in  the  Church,  as 
well  as  against  despotism  in  the 
state.  The  first  period  of  the  war 
saw  the  triumph  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  through  the  Westminster 
Assembly  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  adoption  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in 
England.  But  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  was  never  really  Presby- 
terian at  heart,  and  the  attempt  to 
make  it  so  came  to  nothing.  The 
Independents  stood  out  against  it, 
and  when  the  Commonwealth  was 
set  up  under  Cromwell  they  sup- 
ported him  in  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive policy.  He  threw  uni- 
formity to  the  winds,  and  allowed 
Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  and  even  Baptists 
to  remain  in  possession  of  parishes, 
so  long  as  they  were  godly  men. 

The  Restoration,  though  largely 
brought  about  by  the  Presbyter- 
ians in  their  fear  of  the  republican 
tendencies  of  some  of  the  Inde- 


pendents, was  an  event  of  evil 
omen  for  Nonconformity,  and  in- 
deed for  religion  generally.  Charles 
II  was  profuse  in  promises,  and 
undertook  to  maintain  religious 
toleration  and  respect  tender  con- 
sciences. But  the  country  was  tired 
of  the  excessive  strictures  of  the 
Puritans.  Episcopacy  soon  re- 
gained its  ascendancy,  and  the 
king  himself  had  no  mind  to  pro- 
tect those  who  frowned  on  his 
pleasures  and  the  licence  of  his 
court.  The  excesses  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  gave  a  pretext  for 
severe  measures,  and  the  old  laws 
against  Nonconformists  were  speed- 
ily revived  and  led  to  an  outbreak 
of  renewed  persecution.  The  Savoy 
conference  between  Anglicans  and 
Presbyterians  accomplished  noth- 
ing for  unity,  and  the  Parliament 
of  1661  emphasised  the  disabilities 
of  Nonconformists. 

In  1662  was  passed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  required  of  all 
ministers  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  everything  con- 
tained and  prescribed  in  and  by 
"  the  book  of  common  prayer." 
This  Act  was  clearly  intended  to 
drive  the  Puritans  out  of  the 
Church,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  aim. 
It  resulted  in  the  ejectment  from 
the  Church  of  some  2,000  ministers, 
many  of  them  the  most  learned  and 
faithful  of  her  servants.  They  were 
compelled  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists, 
who  had  maintained  a  precarious 
existence  under  persecution,  and 
though  by  no  means  at  one  with 
them  in  opinion,  to  form  a  compact 
body  of  Nonconformity  over  against 
the  Established  Episcopal  Church. 
Dissenting  chapels  were  set  up  all 
over  the  country,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  The 
Conventicle  Act  of  1664  made  it  a 
penal  offence  to  attend  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  Five  Mile  Act  pro- 
hibited ministers  from  exercising 
their  vocation  within  five  miles  of 
any  city  or  corporate  town,  and 
also  from  keeping  schools. 
Toleration  Act  of  1689 

In  spite  of  these  hindrances,  or 
rather  perhaps  because  of  them, 
Nonconformity  continued  to 
flourish.  Meetings  were  held  in 
secret,  and  the  numbers  of  the  re- 
calcitrants grew  steadily,  so  that  in 
1672  Charles  had  to  admit  that  the 
policy  of  persecution  had  failed. 
Both  he  and  James  were  inclined 
to  a  policy  of  indulgence,  more  from 
their  desire  to  relieve  R.C.'s  than 
from  any  higher  motives.  But  Non- 
conformists were  by  no  means 
willing  to  accept  favours  at  the 
hands  of  the  Stuarts.  The  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689, 
brought  much  more  substantial 


relief.  This  Act  did  not  repeal  any 
of  the  previous  legislation  against 
the  Nonconformists,  but  simply  did 
away  with  the  penalties  of  dis- 
obedience. Under  it  2,418  licences 
for  meeting-houses  were  taken  out 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

During  the  whole  of  th«,  18th 
century  the  history  of  Noncon- 
formity was  a  miserable  struggle 
for  existence,  marked  by  repeated 
hostile  measures,  but  also  by  a 
gradual  escape  from  many  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  it  was 
suffering.  The  Occasional  Con- 
formity Act  in  1711  effectively 
excluded  Nonconformists  from  the 
public  life  of  the  country,  and  the 
Schism  Act  of  1714  from  all  op- 
portunities of  higher  education. 
Both  these  measures,  however, 
were  repealed  in  1719,  and  under 
the  House  of  Hanover  a  more 
tolerant  religious  spirit  came  to 
prevail.  Unfortunately  this  coin- 
cided with  a  spiritual  decline  in 
which  the  religious  life  of  the  whole 
country  shared,  and  which  did  far 
more  harm  to  Dissent  than  any 
persecution.  It  did  not  come  to  an 
end  until  the  Evangelical  revival 
at  the  close  of  the  century. 
Though  some  Nonconformists 
looked  askance  at  the  revival  at 
first,  their  Churches  were  ulti- 
mately swept  into  the  movement, 
and  the  final  separation  of  the 
Methodists  from  the  Establishment 
led  to  a  greater  strengthening  of  the 
Nonconformist  position. 

Repeal  of  Penal  Act* 
The  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
was  now  entered  upon  with  fresh 
energy,  and  the  19th  century  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  but  sure  process 
of  emancipation.  The  Conventicle 
Act,  the  Five  Mile  Act,  and  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act  were  all 
repealed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  ;  though, -curiously  enough, 
the  original  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
parent  of  them  all,  still  remains  on 
the  Statute  Book.  At  the  same 
time  began  a  definite  campaign  for 
securing  complete  religious  liberty 
by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  The  first-fruits  of  this  were 
seen  in  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  in  1868,  and  this 
was  followed  in  1920  by  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in 
Wales.  In  1871  came  the  measure 
which  threw  open  the  ancient  seats 
of  learning  to  Nonconformists.  The 
founding  of  the  Free  Church  Council 
in  1892  marked  a  further  advance 
in  the  history  of  Nonconformity. 
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Close  of  the  19th  Century,  H.  W. 
Clarke,  1911;  Nonconformity:  Its 
Origin  and  Progress,  W.  B.  Selhie, 
1912. 


NONES 

Nones  (Lat.  w.nm.  nintli).  Tim 
liftli,  and  in  March,. May,  July,  and 
<  >ct.  t  he  seventh  day  v>f  the  Roman 
month.  See  Calonda%  ;  Calends; 
Canonical  Hours. 

Nonet  (Lat.  nonua,  ninth  1. 
1  < -i in 1 1 ".- it i" in  for  nine  per- 
formers.  Tliis  coiiiliiiiatinii 
common;  examples  are  Spohr's 
Op.  HI,  Rheinberger's  Op.  I'M,  and 
Stanford's  Serenade,  Op.  95,  all 
scored  for  stringed  and  wind  in- 
strument*. 

Non-ferrous.  Containing  no 
iron.  The  term  came  into  promin- 
ence in  Mils,  u«ii!u'  to  the  passing 
of  the  N'on -I'YiTiuis  Metal  Industry 
Act,  \\hich,  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  the  monopoly  of  enemy 
countries  in  non-ferrous  metals, 
made  it  illegal  for  unlicensed 
persons  to  carry  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  business  of  extracting, 
•melting,  rffining,  or  dealing  by 
way  of  wholesale  trade  in  non- 
ferrous  metals  or  their  ores. 
Licences  may  only  be  granted  to 
British  subjects.  The  chief  non- 
ferrous  metals  are  copper,  nickel, 
/inc.  lead,  gold,  platinum,  and 
silver.  The  licences  granted  re- 
mained in  force  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Great  War,  and  for  a 
period  of  five  years  afterwards. 

Nonjurors.  Name  given  to  a 
number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary  in  1689.  Their  conten- 
tion was  that  they  had  already 
taken  the  oath  to  James  II,  and 
could  not  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  another  sovereign  at  the  bidding 
of  Parliament.  In  1690  they  were 
deprived  of  their  livings. 

The  nonjurora  included  William 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Thomas  Ken,  and  several 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  scholars 
William  Sherlock  and  Jeremy 
Collier.  Later  they  were  joined  by 
William  Law.  They  included  also 
a  few  laymen,  Henry  Dodwell  and 
Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
among  them.  Altogether  they 
numbered  about  400.  When  de- 
prived they  held  services  of  their 
own,  and  kept  up  an  episcopal  suc- 
cession, but  they  gradually  died 
out.  See  Divine  Right ;  Jacobites  ; 
consult  also  The  Nonjurors,  J.  H. 
Overton,  1902. 

Nonneboschen  (Nun's  Wood). 
Wood  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders.  Situated  J  m.  N.  of 
the  Ypres-Menin  road,  about  3  m. 
E.  of  the  former,  and  near  Glen- 
corse  Wood,  it  was  prominent  in 
the  battles  of  Ypres,  in  the  Great 
War.  See  Ypres,  Battles  of. 

Nonpareil  (Cyanoapiza  ctrw). 
Cage  bird,  also  known  as  the 
painted  bunting.  It  is  a  summer 
migrant  of  the  S.  United  States, 
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«!ii.-h  winters  in  Central  America. 
The  hen  bird  in  green  above  and 
yellow    below,    but    two-year-old 
cooks  hare  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  wings  a 
blue,  a  yellow  back  shadin 
groen    behind,    whilst   tin-    under- 
pants  and    the   rump  are   bright 
scarlet. 

Nonpareil.  Name  of  printing 
type.  Half  the  size  of  pica,  it  is  one 
size  smaller  than  minion,  and  one 
size  larger  than  pearl  or  agate,  and 
is  also  called  6-point.  Twelve  lines 
make  an  inch.  In  French  and 
German  it  is  called  nonpareilU ; 
Dutch,  nonpareil;  Italian,  nom- 
pariglia ,  Spanish,  nomparel.  The 
word  is  applied  to  corresponding 


NOOTKA 

there  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and 
called  it  a  very  noble  bouse,  but 
that  sovereign  gave  it  to  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  sold  it, 
.•HP I  it  was  pulled  down  about 
1680.  Nothing  of  the  palace  re- 

• .:.,-  . 

On  Old  London  Bridge  was  a 
ictnarkable  structure  called  Non- 
such or  Nonesuch  House.  It  stood 
on  the  7th  and  8th  arches  from  the 
Southwark  end,  was  constructed 
entinly  of  wood,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  over  from  H.,| 
land  piece  by  piece,  and  to  have 
been  put  together  by  dovetailing 
atid  i>egs  without  toe  use  of  a 
single  metal  nail.  It  projected 
beyond  each  side  of  the  badge,  had 


Nonsuch.    The  ralace  built  by  Henry  VIII  between  Cheam  and  EwelL     From  a 
print  ot  1582 


thicknesses  of  rules,  clumps,  slu-js. 
and  reglet.  See  Printing. 

Non  possumus  (Lat.,  we  are 
not  able).  Term  used,  chiefly  in 
legal  circles,  for  a  definite  refusal 
to  allow  a  thing  to  be  done. 

Non-rigid.  Type  of  airship  in 
which  the  shape  of  the  envelope  is 
entirely  maintained  by  t  e  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  which  it  contains. 
See  Airship. 

Non  sequitur  (Lat.,  it  does  not 
follow).  In  logic,  an  inference 
which  does  not  follow  from  the 
premises.  Specifically,  what  is 
known  as  the  fallacy  of  the  conse- 
quent, where  the  relation  between 
subject  and  predicate  in  an  affirm- 
ative universal  proposition  is  in- 
verted. Honey  is  yellow  ;  you  see 
something  yellow ;  therefore  it 
must  be  honey.  See  Logic. 

Nonsuch.  Name  ^iven  by 
Henry  VIII  to  a  palace  which  ho 
built  between  Cheam  and  Kwcll. 
in  Surrey.  Begun  in  1538  and 
nearly  completed  in  1547,  Mary 
sold  it  to  the  carl  of  Arundel,  who 
finished  it,  but  Elizabeth  bought 
it  back  again,  and  in  her  time  and 
that  of  the  first  three  Stewarts  it 
was  a  royal  residence.  Pepys  was 


a  square  tower  at  each  comer 
crowned  by  small  domes,  and  in 
eich  centre  a  carved  gable.  Built 
about  1580,  it  was  taken  down 
about  1757.  See  London  Bridge. 

Non-suit  (Fr.  non  suit,  he  does 
not  pursue).  Term  formerly  used 
in  Knglish  law.  If  a  plaintiff, 
owing  to  some  technicality  of  pro- 
cedure, realized  that  he  could  not 
succeed  at  the  coming  trial  of  his 
case,  he  could  elect  to  be  non- 
suited. By  this  device  1  e  could 
recommence  his  action  on  paying 
ail  the  costs,  which  he  could 
not  do  after  judgement  given  for 
the  defendant.  Non-suit  is  now 
obsolete. 

Nootka.  Group  of  American 
Indian  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia. Numbering  in  1916  1.771'. 
they  form — with  the  Kwakiutl — 
the  Wakashan  stock,  and  are 
allied  to  the  Makah  of  the  adjacent 
Washington  coast.  Their  rectan- 
gular timber  houses  are  painted 
with  fantastic  human  and  animal 
figures ;  they  use  yew  or  crab- 
apple  bows  3  ft.  loin; ;  and  in  their 
ceremonial  dances  depict  bunts, 
luit ties,  and  seal  life. 


NOOTKA   SOUND 
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Nootka  Sound.  Fiord  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia.  It  is  6  m.  wide, 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  250  ft. 
Three  arms  stretch  inland,  7,  14, 
and  18  m.  respectively.  Nootka 
Island  lies  W.  of  the  sound,  with 
Esperanza  Inlet  N.  of  it.  Nootka 
settlement  is  on  the  S.  point. 

This  settlement  was  founded  in 
the  18th  century  by  some  English 
merchants,  who  traded  with  China. 
In  1789-90,  three  of  their  ships 
were  seized  by  some  Spaniards. 
The  British  Government  asked  for 
redress,  to  which  Spain  replied  by 
claiming  Nootka  for  herself.  Both 
countries  and  their  allies  prepared 
for  war,  but  the  French  national 
assembly  was  against  it,  and  nego- 
tiations were  begun.  On  Oct.  28, 
1790,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
Spain  surrendered  all  her  claims. 

Norbiton.  District  of  Surrey,  a 
residential  suburb  of  London.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.  Rly., 
being  12  m.  from  London,  and  just 
outside  Kingston-on-Thames.  S. 
Peter's  is  the  chief  church. 

Norbury.  District  of  Surrey, 
and  residential  suburb  of  London. 
It  is  7  m.  from  London,  with  a 
station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.  Rly., 
and  is  also  connected  with  the 
metropolis  by  tramways.  Here  are 
the  links  of  N.  Surrey  Golf  Club. 

There  is  a  Norbury  in  Derbyshire, 
7  m.  from  Uttoxeter,  with  a  station 
on  the  N.  Staffs.  Rly.  It  has  an  old 
church,  S.  Mary's,  partly  of  the 
14th  century,  with  monuments  to 
the  Fitzherberts,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Norbourne  of  Adam  Bede. 
Norbury  Park  is  near  Box  Hill. 

Norbury,  EARL  OF.  Irish  title 
borne  since  1827  by  the  family  of 
Graham-Toler.  John  Toler  (1745- 
1831),  a  Tipperary  man,  was  long 
M.P.  for  Tralee.  He  became 
solicitor-general  and  then  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  and  was 
created  Baron  Norbury  in  1800  on 
his  appointment  as  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas.  His  wife  was 
already  Baroness  Norwood  in  her 
own  right.  On  his  retirement  in 
1827  he  was  made  an  earl,  and  the 
titles  are  held  by  his  descendants. 

Nord,  Dept.  of  France.  The 
frontier  prov.  between  France  and 
Belgium,  it  runs  S.E.  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Ardennes, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  con- 
nected by  a  wedge  of  land  5  m. 
wide.  It  has  an  area  of  2,228  sq. 
m.,  and  is  watered  by  the  Schelde, 
Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Sambre.  The 
chief  cities  and  towns  are  Dunkirk, 
Hazebrouck,  Lille,  Douai,  Valen- 
ciennes, Roubaix,  and  Cambrai. 
Its  mineral  products,  before  it  was 
partly  occupied  and  devastated 
by  the  Germans  in  the  Great  War, 
were  coal,  iron,  lead,  peat,  and 
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bitumen.  In  the  S.  half  took  place 
some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the 
Great  War.  The  capital  is  Lille. 

Nord,  CANAL  DU.  Unfinished 
waterway  of  France,  between 
Arleux  and  Noyon.  Begun  in  1903, 
to  shorten  the  route  for  the  traffic 
between  Dunkirk  and  Paris,  it 
was  nearly  completed  when  the 
Great  War  broke  out  in  1914.  Its 
length  is  54  m.,  its  bottom  width 
about  30  ft.,  and  its  depth  7|  ft. 
It  has  11  locks  and  a  tunnel.  It 
was  very  prominent  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Great  War.  See  Cam- 
brai, Battles  of ;  Hindenburg  line. 
Nordau,  MAX  SIMON  (1849- 
1923).  German-Hungarian  author. 
A  Jew  by  family,  he  was  born  at 
Budapest, 
July  29,  1849, 
studied  medi- 
cine, travelled 
widely,  and 
having  settled 
in  Paris,  prac- 
tised as  a  phy- 
sician. N  o  r- 
dau's  novels 
and  dramas 
were  written 
to  illustrate 
his  social  theories ;  among  the 
novels  being  The  Drones  Must 
Die,  1898,  Eng.  trans.  1899,  and 
among  the  dramas,  The  Right  to 
Love,  1894,  Eng.  trans.  1895,  and 
Morganatic,  1904,  Eng.  trans. 
1904.  He  is  better  known  by  his 
analytical  studies  of  contemporary 
society,  The  Conventional  Lies  of 
Civilization,  1884,  Eng.  trans. 
1884;  Paradoxes,  1885,  Eng. 
trans.  1886;  The  Malady  of  the 
Century,  1887,  Eng.  trans.  1896  ; 
and  Degeneration,  1892,  Eng. 
trans.  1895.  In  the  last  especially 
he  attempts  to  show  that  a 
great  part  of  modern  literature,  art, 
and  thought  is  neurotic  and  deca- 
dent. He  died  Jan.  22,  1923. 

Nordenskiold,  NILS  ADOLF 
ERIK,  BARON  (1832-1901).  Finnish 
explorer.  Born  Nov.  18,  1832,  and 
educated  a  t 
Helsingf  ors 
university,  he 
studied  miner- 
alogy  and 
mining.  H  e 
moved  to 
Stockholm  in 
1857,  and  in 
1858  made 
valuable  geo-  N.  A.  Nordenskiold, 
logical  dis-  Finnish  explorer 
coveries  in  Spitsbergen.  For  a 
time  director  of  the  royal  museum 
at  Stockholm,  in  1861  and  1864 
he  made  expeditions  to  Spits- 
bergen, while  in  1868  he  made  a 
polar  expedition,  reaching  81°  42' 
N.  He  accomplished  the  N.E. 
passage  in  the  Vega  in  1878-80, 


N.  0.  Nordenskiold, 
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passing  Bering  Strait  in  1879.  He 
made  a  voyage  to  Greenland  in 
1883,  and  died  Aug.  12,  1901.  His 
works  in  English  include  The 
Voyage  of  the  Vega  around  Asia, 
1881  ;  The  Second  Swedish  Expe- 
dition to  Greenland,  1885. 

Nordenskiold,  NILS  OTTO  Gus- 
TAF  (b.  1869).  Swedish  explorer. 
Born  at  Sjogelo,  Smaaland,  and 
educated  a  t 
U  p  s  a  1  a,  he 
made  a  scien- 
tific explora- 
tion of  the 
straits  of 
Magellan  and 
Patagonia  in 
1895-97,  and 
of  Alaska  in 
1898.  He 
commanded 
the  Swedish  expedition  (1901-4) 
which  discovered  Oscar  II  Land. 

Nordenskiold  Sea.  Section  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  N.  of  Siberia, 
between  the  Taimyr  peninsula  and 
the  New  Siberia  islands.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Lena,  Olenek, 
Anabara,  and  Khatanga  rivers, 
and  was  named  after  Nils  Adolf 
Nordenskiold,  who  navigated  it 
in  1878. 

Norderney.  Island  of  Germany. 
It  is  about  8  m.  long  and  about 
1  m.  wide,  and  is  for  government 
purposes  part  of  the  Prussian  prov. 
of  Hanover.  Pop.  4,000.  See 
Frisian  Islands. 

Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  OR  NORTH  GERMAN  UNI- 
VERSAL GAZETTE.  German  daily 
newspaper.  Founded  hi  1861  and 
published  in  Berlin,  before  the 
Great  War  it  was  an  official  subsi- 
dised organ  of  the  German  govern- 
ment. In  the  last  year  of  the  war 
it  became  the  property  of  Reimar 
Robbing,  under  whose  direction  it 
made  the  publication  of  general 
news  a  more  prominent  feature. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  Ger- 
man steamship  company.  Founded 
in  1857  by  the  amalgamation  of 
several  exist- 
i  n  g  Bremen 
steamship 
lines,  it  ran 
its  first  vessel 
t  o  America 
in  1858.  Ser- 


Norddeutscher 
Lloyd   flag ; 
white,  with 
blue  device 


vices  were 
started  toCen- 
tral  America 
and  the  W. 
Indies,  1869 ;  to  S.  America,  1875 ; 
Australia  and  the  Far  East,  1886. 
Shipyards  and  docks  were  built 
at  Bremerhaven,  and  when  the 
Great  War  broke  out  much  of  the 
world's  traffic  had  fallen  into  the 
company's  hands.  The  vessels 
that  were  not  sunk  were  handed 
over  to  the  Allies. 


NORDHAUSEN 
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Nordhausen.      T»\\u   «.f  Ger- 

III       till-       lYll-^l.lll       |il 

ami  1'inlt  on  tin-  slnpen  i>f  tli- 

'-  notable  luiilditi^'s  11  it-  the 
cathedral,  the  church  of  S.  HhumiM. 
and  medieval  town  hall.  It  has 
distilleries,  breweries,  a  trade  in 
corn.  pork,  etc-.,  and  manufacture* 
<>f  ce.emir.ils  and  tobacco.  It  be- 
came Prussian  in  1803  Pop.  33,000. 

Nordica,  LILLIAN  NORTHS 
1  'it  imert  in  vocalist.  Born  at 
!  i;  nunu'ton,  Maine,  May  12,  I860, 
-!n-  studied  in 
Koston,  and  in 
md  and 
Italv.  and  in 
1879  made 
her  successful 
debut  in  opera 
r  e  s  o  i  a. 
She  sang  at 
Covent  G  a  r- 
den,  1887-93, 
and  in  the 
leading  opera 
houses  of  New  York  and  the  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Her  principal  suc- 
cesses were  as  Marguerite  in  Faust 
and  in  Wagner  roles.  She  died  when 
on  tour,  after  being  shipwrecked 
off  Java,  May  10,  1914. 

Nordland.  Fylke  or  co.  of  Nor- 
way. It  stretches  for  over  300  m., 
and  has  a  breadth  of  less  than  60 
m.  It  includes  in  the  N.  the 
Lofoten  Islands,  and  the  coast  is 
fringed  by  islets,  of  which  the  chief 
group  is  the  Vikten  Islands  in  the 


Lillian  Nordica, 
American  vocaliit 

Elliott*  Fry 


'  toxvn  is  Bodft,  on  the 
Old    luareab  I  i 
!'..)..  IT.'UXM). 
Nordlingen.   Town  of  lUvari*. 

It  stand*  on  il 

40  m.  from  Augsburg    and  70  m. 
fiom  Muni   •  •  f  l.mldiiij/H 

are  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  (Jeorge, 
restored  in  the  19th  century,  and 
the  town  hall.  The  town  wall*  HI  ill 
From  about  1220  to  1803 
N'cudlinu'eii  was  a  free  city  of  tlu> 

empire.      Pop.   8,700. 

I Miriiii;  the  Thirty  Yearn'  War, 
two  battle*  were  fought  at  Nordlin 
L-eii  Iii  tin-  t'n-vt,  Sept.  5  and  0, 
1634,  the  Swedish  army,  with  it* 
German  auxiliaries  under  Bcrnhard 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  routed  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Imperialists. 
The  second  battle,  Aug.  3,  1640, 
waa  between  the  French  army  of 
Cond6  and  Turenne,  and  the  impe- 
rial army  under  Franz  von  Mercy, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  After 
severe  fighting,  Turenne  carried  t  In- 
day,  though  it  wan  but  a  barren 
success.  See  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Nordstrand.  Island  of  Ger- 
many. It  lies  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  W.  of  Husum, 
with  which  it  has  steamer  con- 
nexion. Its  area  is  20  so.  m. 

Nord-Trondelag.  Fylke  or  co. 
of  Norway.  It  is  centrally  situated, 
with  a  small  section  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  near  the  Vikten  Islands. 
Trondhjem  Fiord  extends  almost 
half-way  across  the  co.  from  the 
S.\V.  ;  Foldcn  and  Nan  sen  Fiord-; 


are  large  indentation*  in  the  N.W 
Tli>-  rlv  from  Trondbj«in  reaches 
st4-nkjaer.  The  chief  town  u 
I^vanger.  The  area  is  8.683  *\.  m 

i-,,,,  mjm 

Nora,  THE.  Sandbank  in  the 
Thames  estuary,  England  It  u 
about  3  m.  N.E.  of  Sbeeroess  and 
47  m.  K.  of  London.  At  the  K. 
extremity  is  the  Nore  lighuhii*. 
raa  here  since  1732.  The 
Nore  is  generally  regarded  as  mark- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
u  an  important  anchorage.  The 
naval  mutiny  at  the  Nore  took 
place  May  20  to  June  13.  1797. 

Nore.  River  of  Ireland.  Rising 
in  the  N.  of  co.  Tipperary,  it  flows 
70  m.  S.E.  through  Queen's  co. 
and  co.  Kilkenny  to  the  Barrow. 
\vhidi  it  enters  2  m.  above  New 
Ross.  The  Nore  n  tidal  to  Ini§- 
tioge,  10  m.  from  ito  mouth. 

Norfolk.  Eastern  and  mari- 
time countv  of  England,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  country.  It  baa  about 
90  m.  of  coast, 
line  on  the  Wa*h 
and  the  North 
Sea.  and  an  are* 
of  2,054  sq.  m. 
The  surface  in 
the  interior  is 
undulating  or 
flat,  the  latter  in 
the  W.,  whore 
the  fen  district  enters  the  county, 
while  along  much  of  the  coast 
it  is  quite  low.  and  suffers  in 
parts  from  the  encroachments  of 


Norfolk  arms 


Norfolk.      Map  o!  the  maritime  county  o!  Eatt  Angus,  noted  tor  airicnltnral  produce  and  eattto-raWac 
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the  sea,  as  it  does  in  the  few  places 
where  cliffs  fringe  the  shore.  Along 
the  Wash,  however,  some  land  has 
been  reclaimed.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Yare,  with  its  tributaries, 
Wensum,  Bure,  and  Waveney, 
which  divides  Norfolk  from  Suf- 
folk. The  Great  Ouse  and  its 
tributaries  also  water  the  county, 
which  contains  the  shallow  lakes 
known  as  the  Broads. 

Norfolk  is  a  noted  agricultural 
county.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
are  largely  grown  ;  cattle  and  sheep 
are  reared  ;  and  some  land  is  given 
up  to  fruit.  Fishing  is  an  impor- 
tant industry,  while  oil  shales  are 
worked  near  King's  Lynn.  It  is 
served  by  the  G.E.  Rly.  and  by  a 
line  maintained  jointly  by  the 
Mid.  and  G.N.  Rlys.  Norwich  is  the 
county  town  and  the  largest 
place.  Other  corporate  towns  are 
Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and 
Thetford,  while  there  are  a  number 
of  small  towns,  among  them  East 
Dereham,  North  Walsham,  Down- 
ham  Market,  and  Wymondham. 
Cromer  and  Hunstanton  are  water- 
ing-places. The  county,  which  is 
mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
sends  five  members  to  Parliament. 
Norfolk  was  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  E.  Anglia,  and  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  became  one  of 
the  richest  parts  of  England.  This 
was  due  mainly  to  its  sheep  farming 
and  the  county's  wealth  was  in- 
creased when  in  the  12th  century 
Flemings  introduced  the  worsted 
manufacture.  Woollens  were  also 
manufactured,  and  Norwich  became 
one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  of 
the  kingdom.  There  are  ruins  of 
castles  at  Castle  Acre  and  Castle 
Rising.  In  the  county  are  Sand- 
ringham,  Houghton,  Holkham, 
Paston,  and  Nelson's  birthplace, 
Burnham  Thorpe. 

LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS.  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  are  supposed  to 
have  been  left  to  die  in  Wayland 
Wood,  between  Watton  and 
Wymondham ;  and  The  Bailiff's 
Daughter  of  Islington  belonged  to 
the  hamlet  of  that  name  near  King's 
Lynn.  The  Paston  Letters,  with 
their  intimate  revelations  of  15th 
century  life,  may  be  recalled  at 
Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  and  else- 
where. Charles  Dickens  placed 
notable  scenes  of  David  Copperfield 
at  Yarmouth.  George  Borrow  wrote 
of  Norwich  and  other  Norfolk 
places  in  Lavengro.  Augustus 
Jessopp  in  two  or  three  volumes 
described  the  county  between  E. 
Dereham  and  Swaffham  as  Ar- 
cady.  See  Broads. 

Bibliography.  Norfolk  Broads  and 
Rivers,  G.  C.  Davies,  1884  ;  History 
of  Norfolk,  W.  Rye,  1885  ;  Pictures 
of  East  Anglian  Life,  P.  H.  Emer- 
son,  1888  ;  Bygone  Norfolk,  W. 
Andrews,  1898 ;  Highways  and 
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Byways  in  East  Anglia,  W.  A. 
Dutt,  1901  ;  Victoria  History, 
Norfolk,  ed.  H.  A.  Doubleday  and 
W.  Page,  1901. 

Norfolk.  City  of  Virginia, 
U.S.A.,  in  Norfolk  co.  It  stands 
on  Elizabeth  river,  an  arm  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  68  m.  S.E.  of 
Richmond,  and  is  served  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  other 
rlys.,  and  by  Transatlantic  and 
other  steamship  lines.  Transport 
facilities  are  also  provided  by  two 
canals.  An  important  port  and  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  state, 
Norfolk  has  a  spacious  harbour. 
Peanuts  and  coal  are  shipped,  and 
lumber,  grain,  fruit,  oysters,  and 
cotton  are  exported.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  include  fertil- 
isers, lumber  products,  cotton,  silk, 
and  knitted  goods,  carriages, 
wagons,  oil,  tobacco,  and  cigars. 
Norfolk  was  laid  out  in  1682,  in- 
corporated in  1736,  and  became  a 
city  in  1845.  Pop.  116,000. 

Norfolk,  EARL  AND  DUKE  OF. 
English  titles,  the  latter  being  the 
senior  dukedom  in  the  peerage. 
After  the  Conquest  of  1066  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  was  held  by 
several  nobles,  including  members 
of  the  family  of  Bigod.  It  passed 
through  female  descent  from  the 
Bigods  to  the  Mowbrays.  In  1397 
Thomas  Mowbray  was  created 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  except  for  a 
short  period  his  descendants  held 
the  title  until  1476,  when  John, 
^•he  4th  duke,  died  without  sons. 

John  Mowbray's  daughter  Anne 
married  '  Richard,  younger  son  of 
Edward  IV,  and  for  two  years  that 
young  prince  was  duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  1483  John  Howard  was  created 
duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  III, 
and  the  present  title  dates  from 
that  year.  The  Howards  were 
descended  through  a  female  from 
Thomas  Mowbray,  the  1st  duke. 
In  1572  the  4th  duke  was  at- 
tainted and  the  title  lapsed  until 
1660,  when  Thomas  Howard,  earl 
of  Arundel,  a  descendant  of  the 
attainted  duke,  was  restored  to  the 
dukedom  by  Parliament.  Many  of 
the  earlier  earls  and  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk had  filled  the  office  of  earl 
marshal,  and  in  1672  this  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family.  The 
principal  seat"  of  the  family  is 
Arundel  Castle,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  bears  the  courtesy  title 
of  earl  of  Arundel  or  earl  of 
_Surrey.  See  Arundel ;  Howard. 

Norfolk,  JOHN  HOWARD,  IST 
DUKE  OF  (c.  1430-85).  English 
soldier.  A  kinsman  of  the  Mow- 
bray family,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  he 
fought  in  the  Guienne  campaign, 
1453,  and  became  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Norfolk,  and  sheriff  under 
Edward  IV,  1461.  He  fought 
against  the  Lancastrians,  and 
though  created  Baron  Howard  by 
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Henry  VI.  1470,  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  Edward,    whom  he  accom- 
panied  to  France,  1475,  and  acted 
as    diplomatic 
representative, 
1477-80.      He 
was  made  duke 
of  Norfolk  and 
e  a  r  1    marshal 
by   Richard 
HI,  1483,  and 
was    killed    at 
the    battle    of 
Bosworth.  His          John  Howard, 
title    was    at-     lst  Duke  of  Norfolk 
tainted  by  Henry  VII,  but  a  reversal 
was  secured  by   his   son   Thomas, 
earl  of  Surrey,   who   became   2nd   I 
duke  in  1514. 

Norfolk,  THOMAS  HOWARD,  3no 
DUKE  OF  (1473-1554).  English 
soldier.  Son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
w^m^^^rarag  2nd  duke,  he 
I  fought  at 
Flodden,  1513, 
and  became 
earl  of  Surrey 
on  his  father's 
restoration  to 
the  dukedom 
in  1514.  He 
ai  was  lord-lieu- 
Thomas  Howard,  tenant  of  Ire- 
3rd  Duke  of  Norfolk  land>  152o_21 
After  aoiMn  r  aided  the 
French  coast,  became  lord  treas- 
urer, 1522,  and  as  warden  of  the 
marches  raised  the  Scots'  siege 
of  Wark  Castle,  1523.  He  cruelty 
suppressed  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (q.v.),  1537-38,  and  com- 
manded the  English  army  sent 
against  the  Scots  in  1542.  His  in- 
fluence, however,  waned  before 
that  of  Hertford,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned, 1546-53.  Released  by 
Mary,  his  attainder  was  reversed 
in  1553,  and  he  died  at  Kenning- 
hall,  Norfolk,  Aug.  25,  1554. 

Norfolk,  THOMAS  HOWARD,  4ra 
DUKE  OF  (1536-72).  English  poli- 
tician. Born  March  10,  1536,  he 
was  taught  by 
John  Foxe, 
and  succeeded 
to  the  duke- 
dom in  1554. 
He  represented 
Eliza  beth  in 
the  Scottish 
n  e  g  o  t  i  ations. 
1559-60  and 
in  1568.  He 
planned,  how- 
ever, a  marri-  Afieraoitein 
age  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  Eliza- 
beth, 1569-70.  Released  on  a 
promise  of  allegiance  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  marriage  scheme,  he 
was  drawn  into  the^Ridolfi  Plot, 
arrested  in  Oct.,  1571,  and,  denying 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  Jan.  2,  1572. 


Thomas  Howard, 
4th  Duke  of  Norfolk 
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Henry  F1t:*liin 

Howard. 
15th  Duke  ol  Norfolk 

Knurl  I 


1895-1900,     and 

went  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
toS.  Africa,  1900.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Shcllicld  in  IV"'.  \\  i* 
first  chancellor  of  Sheffield  Univer- 
sity, and  sat  on  the  L.C.C.,  1892- 
95.  Throughout  his  life  a< 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  R.C. 
Church  in  Cn-it  !'.nt:iin,  he  took 
part  as  earl  marshal  in  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies  of  Edward  VII  and 
George  V,  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
Sussex  from  1905,  and  died  Feb. 
11,  1917.  His  eldest  son,  an  invalid, 
had  died  in  1902.  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  by  a  second 
marriage,  Bernard  Marmaduke 
(b.  1908).  See  Earl  Marshal. 

Norfolk  Island.  Islet  in  the 
Pacific  within  the  territory  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  is 
5  m.  long,  3  m.  wide,  was  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Cook  in  1774, 
and  is  400  m.  from  New  Zealand 
and  930  m.  from  Sydney.  The 
climate  is  mild,  the*  temperature 
averaging  68°  F.  with  a  range  of 
35°F.  ;  the  rainfall  is  55  ins. 
annually.  Bananas,  lemons,  guavas, 
pineapples,  and  passion  fruit  are 
grown,  and  whaling  is  carried  on. 
In  1856  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty  were  re- 
moved here  from  Pitcaira  Island, 
to  which,  however,  some  returned 
two  years  later.  The  island  was 
handed  over  to  Australia  in  1914. 
Pop.  1,000. 

Norfolk  Regiment.  Regiment 
of  the  British  army.  Formerly  the 
9th  Foot,  it  was  raised  in  1685  to 
assist  in 
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and  litter  in  the  Afghan  War.  1842, 

sikh  \\  ....  criniMui  War.  Afghan 

1379-80,  and  Burmese  War, 

1888.      In  the  South  African  War 

it  formed  part  of  the  7th  division. 

In  the  Great  War  the  regiment 


NORMAN 

>fl*r  the  Roman  prov.  of  Noricuro. 
The  highest  peak  is  the  Eisenbut. 

Alp.. 

Noricum.  I'rov.  ol  tbe  Roman 
empire  lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  and 
corresponding  roughly  to  the 


had,    in    addition    to   its    regular    modern  Carinthin 

md    service     of  Austria  and  Bavaria.    IU  Celtic 


battalion*,  territorial  and 
battalions,  also  an  allied  Auxtra- 
IMII  unit.  The  1st  battalion  was 
part  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and 
fought  at  Mons  and  in  all  the  lead- 
ing battles  of  1914.  The  2nd  batta- 
lion was  in  Gallipoli  in  1915;  the 
5th  battalion  (territorial)  was  also 
in  GallipoIL  Tbe  2nd  went  to  Meso- 
potamia, where  it  took  part  in 
Townshend's  advance,  fought  at 
Ctesiphon,  and  was  in  the  siege  of 
Kut,  1916.  The  8th  battalion  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916, 
and  in  1917  took  part  in  the  third 
battle  of  Ypres.  In  1918  the  7th 
battalion  fought  in  the 
battles  of  the  Germans'  spring 
olTrii-<ive,  and  men  of  the  Norfolk 
regiment  shared  in  the  final  British 
victories.  As  a  war  memorial 
five  pairs  of  cottages  for  disabled 
soldiers  were  erected  near  the 
Britannia  barracks,  Mousehold 
Heath,  Norwich.  The  regimental 
depot  is  at  Norwich. 

Norhaxn.  Village  of  Northum- 
berland. It  stands  on  the  Tweed, 
6  m.  from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  with 


Norham,  Northumberland.      Keep  o!  the  rained  castle, 
seen  through  Marmion's  Gateway 


a  station  on  the  N.E.  Rly.  It  is 
famous  for  its  castle,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  defences  of  the 
English  border,  and  mentioned  in 
Marmion.  It  was  built  by  a  bishop 
of  Durham  in  the  12th  century,  and 
crushing  Mon-  was  long  held  by  the  bishops.  It  is 
mouth's  re-  now  a  ruin,  the  chief  feature  being 
be II ion,  and  the  Norman  keep.  The  village 
first  saw  active  has  a  parish  church  dating  from 
service  in  Hoi-  Norman  times.  Herein  in  1290 
land  in  1701.  Edward  I  heard  the  case  for  the 
In  1704  it  went  throne  of  Scotland.  The  district 
to  Portugal,  around  is  known  as  Norhamshire, 
and  its  services  at  Almanza,  1707,  and  until  1844  was  a  detached  part 
earned  for  it  the  figure  of  Britannia  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Pop.  800. 
as  a  regimental  badge.  The  cap-;"  Noric  Alps  (&nc.  Alpc*  Noricat). 
ture  of  Belle- tie,  lTi',1.  and  other  Section  of  the  E.  Alps  stretching 
West  Indian  islands  in  1794,  further  N.E.  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps 
enhanced  its  record.  It  was  fight-  (q.v.)  between  the  valleys  of  the 
in/  t  hrouphout  the  Peninsular  War.  Mur  and  the  Drave.  It  was  named 


Norfolk  Regiment 
badge 


inhabitants  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  16  B.C. 

Normal   School  OB  COUJWE. 
institution    for    the    training    of 
teachers  for  the  work  of  educa- 
1  IK-  term,  which  b  a  trans- 
lation of  the  French  ieoU  normal*. 
H    more   commonly    used    in    the 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  usual  name  for  such  institution* 
in  training  college.  See  Education ; 
Training  College. 

Norm  in.  Name  given  to  the 
people  of  Normandy  and 
descendants  in  countries  which  were 
conquered  by  them.  The  word 
Norman,  Fr.  Normand,  is  identical 
with  Northman,  but  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  mixed  race  which 
arose  after  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  settlers  and  their  adoption 
of  French  culture.  This  race  dis- 
played extraordinary  energy  and 
love  of  adventure,  military,  legal, 
and  organizing  powers,  as  well  as 
adaptability.  Itself  the  product 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  the  great 
European  migrations,  it  spread 
Latin  order  and 
discipline  through 
many  regions, 
posed  as  the 
champion  of  the 
papacy,  and  initi- 
ated the  move- 
ment which  cul- 
minated in  the 
Crusades.  The 
conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  followed 
by  the  permeation 
of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands  by  Nor- 
man c  b  iv  a  1  r  y, 
exemplified  in  the 
Bruces  and  Baliols,  while  S.  Wales 
and  the  Irish  Pale  were  conquered. 
About  1017  Norman  adven- 
turers intervened  in  the  struggles 
in  8.  Italy  between  Greeks  and 
Moslems,  and  by  craft  and  force 
established  a  dominion  under 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  became  duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  1059. 
His  nine  brothers  aided  in  the 
conquest,  Roger  I  overthrowing 
the  Arab*  of  Sicily,  1060-91. 
Roger  II,  crowned  king  of  Sicily  in 
1130,  united  the  Norman  posses- 
sions on  the  mainland,  including 
Naples,  with  his  own,  and  con- 
quered Corfu  and  Mahedia  in  N. 
Africa.  William  II  conquered 
Epirus  and  sacked  Salonica,  1185. 
The  Norman  dynasty  in  Sicily  died 
out  in  1194. 
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Norman  Architecture.  Name 
applied  to  a  style  of  building  in 
England  and  Normandy  during 
the  llth  and  12th  centuries.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  built  the  choir  and  transepts 
of  the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
but  was  not  fully  developed  until 
after  the  Conquest.  Historically, 
it  is  a  local  variety  of  Romanesque. 
The  main  characteristics  of 
Norman,  as  of  Romanesque,  archi- 
tecture are  the  'round  arch  and  the 
plain  round  or  rectangular  column. 
Little  is  made  of  the  base  of  a 
column ;  the  bell  capital  (q.v. )  is 
much  -the  same  as  the  Saxon  in 
design  and  workmanship  ;  vaults 
are  of  the  barrel  variety,  roofs  gen- 
erally of  wood,  and  masonry  thick- 
jointed  and  rough.  In  the  reigns  of 
William  I  and  William  II  the 
principal  building  was  the  castle. 
In  the  12th  century  the  style 
grew  more  ornamental.  Heavy 
barrel  vaults  were  groined ;  the 
angles  of  rectangular  piers  softened 
by  recessed  columns ;  doorways 
became  more  highly  decorated, 
and  enrichment  more  general  in  the 
direction  of  mouldings.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  square  and  hatched 
billet,  chevron,  scollop,  and  other 
typical  Norman  ornaments  was 
extended.  Buttresses,  at  first  wide 
and  of  slight  projection,  became 
much  bolder.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  12th  century  church 
in  London  is  S.  Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield,  See  Arch;  Architec- 
ture ;  Castle ;  Door ;  Romanesque ; 
consult  also  Norman  Architecture, 
E.  G.  Browne,  1907. 

Norman,  SIR  HENKY  (b.  1858). 
British  journalist  and  politician. 
Born  at  Leicester,  Sept.  19,  1858, 
he  was  edu- 
cated in  France 
and  at  Harvard 
and  Leipzig. 
He  was  on  the 
staff  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette and  The 
Daily  Chroni- 
cle,.and  found- 
ed and  edited 
The  World's 

Baines  Work    in    1902. 

Liberal  M.P.  for  S.  Wolver- 
hampton,  1900-10,  when  he  was 
returned  for  Blackburn,  he  was 
•assistant  postmaster-general,  1910; 
and  chairman  of  several  select  com- 
mittees. He  travelled  extensively, 
and  wrote  The  Real  Japan,  1892  ; 
The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far 
East,  1895  ;  All  the  Russias,  1902; 
and  other  works.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1915. 

Normanby.  District  of  York- 
shire (N.R.),  England.  It  is  4  m. 
from  Middlesbrough.  It  is  in  the 


Sir  H  ;nry  Norman, 
British  journalist 


urban  district  of  Eston.  Another 
Normanby,  also  hi  the  North 
Riding,  is  the  village,  5  m.  from 
Pickering,  from  which  the  family 
of  Phipps  takes  its  title. 

Normanby,  MARQUESS  OF. 
.British  title  borne  since  1838  by 
the  family  of  Phipps.  In  1767, 
Constantine  Phipps,  a  grandson  of 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps  (1656- 
1723),  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
was  created  an  Irish  baron,  and  in 
1790  his  son,  Constantine  John,  was 
made  an  English  one.  On  his  death 
in  1792  the  Irish  title  of  Baron  Mul- 
grave passed  to  his  brother  Henry 
(1755-1831),  who  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  1805,  and  in 
1807  became  first  lord  of  the  admiral- 
ty, in  1812  being  made  earl  of  Mul- 
grave. His  son,  Constantine  Henry 
(1797-1863), 
the  2nd  earl, 

m        23  :    was  made  mar- 

quess of  Nor- 
manby in  1838. 
George,  the  2nd 
marquess  (1819 
-90),  was  a 
Liberal  M.P. 


Normanby,  CONSTANTINE  HEN- 
RY PHIPPS,  IST  MARQUESS  OF (1797- 
1863).  British  politician.  The 
son  of  Henry  Phipps,  1st  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  he  was  born  May  15, 
1797.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he 
entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1818. 
Earl  of  Mul- 


1st  Marquess  of 

Normanby, 
British  politician 

After  a.  P.Briggt, 
B.A. 


by    William 


and  in  turn  gov- 
ernor of  Nova 
Scotia,  Queens- 
land, New  Zea- 
land, and  Vic- 
toria. The  eldest 
son  is  called  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave, 
from  the  family 
seatnearWhitby. 


grave  in 
1831,  in  1832 
he  became 
governor  of 
Jamaica.  In 
1834  he  was 
appointed  lord 
privy  seal,  and 
from  1835  -  39 
was  lord  -  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
From  1839-41  he  was  home  secre- 
tary under  Lord  Melbourne ;  from 
1846-52  ambassador  hi  Paris  ; 
and  from  1854-58  at  Florence. 
He  died  July  28,  1863.  He  wrote 
A  Year  of  Revolution  (1848),  1857. 
Norman  Conquest .  Name 
given  to  the  conquest  of  England 
1066  and  the 
succeeding 
years.  It  began 
with  his  victory 
at  Hastings,  and 
may  be  said  to 
have  ended  with 
the  march  to 
Chester  in  1070. 
Formerly  re- 
garded as  intro- 
ducing a  com- 
pletely  new 
system  into  Eng- 
land, the  present 
view  is  that 
Norman  influ- 
ence, although 
considerable, 
was  far  from  des- 
troying all  traces 
of  English  law 
and  customs. 
See  Armour: 


Normandy.    Examples  of  native  dress.    1.  Havre  fisherman.     2.    Couple  in 

gala  costume.      3  and  4.  Front  and  back  views  of  the  Butterfly  head-dress, 

as  worn  at  Avranches 
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Normandy.      Map  of  the  old  French  province,  once  an  apanage  of  the  British  crown 


Bayeux  Tapestry,  colour  plate  ; 
England  :  History ;  Feudalism ; 
William  I;  consult  also  The  Norman 
Conquest,  E.  A.  Freeman,  1867-79. 

Normandy.  Old  province  of 
France.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  into  which  France  was 
divided  before  the  Revolution,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  Normans 
or  Northmen.  The  name  is  still 
used  to  describe  the  district. 
Normandy  lies  along  the  English 
Channel  between  Picardy  and 
Brittany,  and  on  the  S.  touches 
Maine,  and  in  the  S.E.  the  lie  de 
France.  Its  capital  is  Rouen,  while 
Caen,  Bayeux,  Lisicnx,  and  Evreux 
are  interesting  Norman  towns.  For 
many  years  the  Channel  Islands 
belonged  to  the  duchy,  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  connexion  that  they 
became  English. 

After  having  been  included  in 
the  Roman  and  the  Prankish 
empires,  Normandy  was  ravaged 
by  the  Danes  or  Northmen,  \\\\<> 
found  an  easy  way  for  their  boats 
along  the  Seine.  Some  of  them 
settled  on  its  banks,  and  in  912 
King  Charles  the  Simple  made  a 
treaty  with  their  leader,  Rollo, 
to  whom  he  gave  some  land  around 
Rouen.  Thus  Rollo  founded  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  which  grew 
in  size  under  his  successors.  They 


assimilated  the  French  language 
and  culture,  and  were  often  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  the  counts  of 
Anjou.  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  became  duke  in  1035,  added 
Maine  to  his  possessions.  In  1066 
he  was  crowned  king  of  England, 
and  when  he  died  in  1087  he  left 
Normandy  to  his  eldest  son  Robert, 
thus  separating  it  from  England. 
In  1106,  however,  Robert  was 
beaten  at  Tinchebrai  and  captured 
by  his  younger  brother,  Henry  I. 
and  the  two  countries  were  again 
united.  After  Henry's  death  in 
1135,  his  grandson,  Henry  II,  had 
to  fight  for  Normandy  as  for  Eng- 
land, but  when  he  became  king 
in  ll'>4,  he  was  already  duke. 

Normandy  and  England 
Normandy,  although  ruled  by 
the  English  king,  had  the  king  of 
France  as  its  overlord,  and  the 
relationship  naturally  led  to 
trouble.  Both  Louis  VII  and 
Philip  Augustus  coveted  the  great 
possessions  acquired  by  Henry  II, 
but  were  unable  to  take  any  of 
them  from  him,  although  they 
helped  his  sons  to  harass  hU  life. 
The  warfare  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  I,  and  came  to  a 
climax  in  that  of  John.  In  1 -'"-' 
Philip  Augustus  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, and  when  Rouen  sur- 


rendered to  him  in  1204,  it  was 
all  in  his  possession.  The  duchy 
was  formally  surrendered  by 
Henry  III  (1259). 

After  John  had  been  deprived  of 
Normandy  the  land  was  without  a 
duke,  but  in  1329  Philip  VI  ap- 
pointed his  son  John  to  that  office. 
During  the  Hundred  Year- 
the  duchy  was  a  battleground,  and 
in  1359,  after  the  English  successes, 
the  French  king  promised  to  cede 
it.  This  arrangement  fell  through, 
and  after  Agincourt  the  F-nglfrh 
overran  it  and  established  an 
administration.  But  the  Normans 
steadily  resisted,  and  gradually  it 
was  recovered  by  France. 

For  many  years  Normandy  had 
its  own  assembly  of  estate*,  and 
there  was  a  parlement  at  Rouen 
from  1499  until  the  Revolution. 
Before  that  time,  however,  the 
land  was  completely  at  one  with 
the  rest  of  France.  In  1791  it  was 
divided  into  department*.  See 
Channel  Islands;  Distaff;  North- 
men ;  consult  also  History  of 
Normandy  and  of  England.  P. 
Palgrave,  1851-64;  The  Norman 
Conquest,  E.  A.  Freeman,  1867-79. 

Norman-French.  Dialect  of 
Old  French  8i>oken  in  Normandy 
and  Kngland.  The  Scandinavian 
settlers  in  Normandy  adopted  the 
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French  tongue  in  the  10th  century, 
and  the  dialect  which  thus  arose 
contained  many  words  of  Danish 
origin,  and  many  phonetic  pecu- 
liarities. It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  Old 
French  literature,  and  was  the  dia- 
lect of  many  of  the  trouveres,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  the  author  of  the 
original  Song  of  Roland.  The  metri- 
cal chronicles  of  Wace  are  12th 
century  monuments  of  Norman  - 
French.  Modem  Norman  speech 
preserves  traces  of  the  old  dialect, 
especially  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
where  an  archaic  form  is  used  on 
ceremonial  occasions. 

Anglo-Norman  is  the  name  of 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  dominant 
class  in  England  for  about  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest. 
Spoken  by  a  small  and  scattered 
minority,  it  is  remarkable.  for  its 
irregularity  and  its  tendency  to 
simplification.  Its  influence  on 
English  was  much  less  than  that  of 
the  Parisian-French  which  be- 
came current  in  official  and  noble 
circles  in  Henry  Ill's  reign,  when 
Anglo-Norman  was  dying  out. 

Normanton.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Yorkshire  (W.R.), 
England.  It  stands  on  the  Calder, 
10  m.  from  Leeds, 
and  is  an  import- 
ant rly.  junction, 
the  Mid.  Rly. 
uniting  with  the 
N.E.  and  L.  &  Y. 
lines.  The  chief 
building  is  the 
church  of  All 

Sointa  TiartlvP^r 

saints,  partly  re 
pendicular.  There 
is  a  16th  century  grammar  school. 
The  industries  include  ironworks, 
coal  mines,  and  the  making  of 
chemicals.  Market  day,  Sat.  Pop. 
15,000. 

South  Normanton  is  a  village 
near  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  also  a 
coal-mining  centre.  Pop.  5,200. 
Another  Normanton  is  near  Derby, 
and  there  are  places  of  this  name 
in  Rutland  and  Lincolnshire.  Nor- 
manton-on-Soar  and  Normanton- 
on-Trent  are  villages  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Normanton.  Township  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  It  is  23  m. 
from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  1,352 
m.  from  Brisbane  by  sea,  the  port 
of  mining  and  pastoral  areas  in 
the  Flinders  district.  Pop.  500. 

Norn.  In  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology. the  name  of  the  three  god- 
desses of  fate.  Of  the  race  of  the 
giants,  they  ended  the  golden  age 
of  the  gods.  They  cast  lots  over. 
every  infant  and  lay  gifts  in  his 
cradle.  One  is  malignant,  the  others 
are  beneficent.  They  are  akin 
to  the  Valkyries,  the  fairies,  and 
the  classical  Parcae.  Late  literary 


Normanton.  Seal 

Of  urban  district 

council 


myths  represent  them  as  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  and  as  daily 
watering  the  root  of  the  world-ash 
Yggdrasil  from  the  well  of  Weird 
or  Fate.  i. 

,  Norrbotten.  Lan  or  co.  of 
Sweden.  It  is  the  largest  and 
northernmost  co.,  being  bordered 
by  Finland,  Norway,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  includes  part  of 
Lapland.  The  extensive  forests 
and  the  iron  mines  of  Gellivare 
are  exploited,  the  numerous 
rivers  and  lakes  being  used  by  the 
lumberers.  Its  area  is  40,731  sq. 
m.  Pop.  177,000. 

Norris,  Sm  JOHN  (c.  1547-97). 
English  soldier.     Younger  son  of 
Henry,  Lord  Norris,  and  known  as 
Black    Norris, 
he  served  with 
the  Huguenots 
in     France, 
under  Essex  in 
Ireland,  and  in 
the   Nether- 
lands     against 
Spain.       After 
bein  g    lord 
Sir  John  Norris,        president  of 
English  soldier         Munster,    he 
After  zucchero          returned  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1585  at  the  head 
of  an  English  army,  was  knighted 
by  Leicester  for  relieving  Grave  in 
1586,  and  fought  at  Zutphen.    He 
was  marshal  of  the  camp  at  Tilbury 
in  1588,  ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands,  and   leader  with   Drake  of 
an  expedition  to  Spain.     He  died 
at  Mallow,  July  3,  1597. 

Norris's  father,  Henry  Norris, 
belonged  to  an  old  Berkshire  family 
prominent  at  court  in  Tudor  times. 
In  1572  he  was  made  Baron  Norris, 
and  he  died  in  June,  1601.  His  sons 
were  all  famous  as  soldiers,  and 
their  figures  are  on  the  Norris 
monument  in  S.  Andrew's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  barony 
is  held  by  the  earl  of  Abingdon. 

Norris,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (b. 
1847).  British  novelist.  Born  Nov. 
18,  1847,  he  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  called  to 
the  bar  in  1874. 
He  wrote  many 
novels,  several 
widely  popular 
for  their  simple 
style  of  narra- 
tive and  clever 
analysis  of 
character.  They 
include  Made- 
m  o  i  s  e  1 1  e  de 
Mersac,  1880 ; 
The  Rogue,  1888 ;  The  Dancer  in 
Yellow,  1896  ;  Giles  Ingilby,  1899  ; 
Not  Guilty,  1910;  and  Proud 
Peter,  1916. 

Norristown.  Borough  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Montgomery  co.  It  stands  on  the 


.  W.  E.  Norris, 
British  novelist 
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Schuylkill,  18  m.  W  N.W.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  rlys.,  and  by 
the  Schuylkill  canal.  Morristown 
dates  from  1785,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1812.  Pop.  32,300, 
~>  Norrkoping.  Town  of  Sweden, 
m  the  Ian  or  co.  of  Linkoping. 
It  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
Bravik  Fiord,  an  inlet  of  the  Bal- 
tic, and  is  a  junction  113  m.  by 
rly.  S.W.  of  Stockholm,  with  which 
it  is  also  connected  by  steamer.  It 
has  a  good  harbour  and  shipbuild- 
ing yards,  and  trades  in  timber, 
granite,  iron,  and  grain.  The  river 
Motala  affords  power  for  numer- 
ous factories.  Norrkoping  was 
founded  in  1384.  Pop.  57,000. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms.  Officer 
of  the  Heralds'  College,  England. 
He  was  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  and,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, had  jurisdiction  over  Eng- 
land N.  of  the  Trent.  See  College 
of  Arms ;  Heraldry. 

Norse.  Adjective  properly  sig- 
nifying Norwegian,  the  native  form 
being  Norsk,  i.e.  Nord-isk.  It  is 
applied  usually  to  the  older  period 
of  Norwegian  history,  including 
the  age  of  the  great  migrations, 
often  in  a  sense  which  includes 
the  whole  Scandinavian  race.  The 
Norse  language,  the  old  language 
of  Norway,  where  it  is  now  vir- 
tually extinct,  was  carried  to  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  Hebrides,  Man,  and 
parts  of  the  Scottish  mainland, 
especially  Caithness.  It  was  ousted 
from  Norway  by  Danish,  and  from 
Scotland  by  G'aelic  and  English, 
though  it  lingered  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands  until  the  18th  century. 

Old  Norse,  one  of  the  North 
Germanic  group  of  languages,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  form  of  the  lan- 
guage current  before  the  loth  cen- 
tury, another  name  being  Old 
Icelandic.  While  Iceland  was  the 
chief  seat  of  Old  Norse  literature, 
some  of  the  extant  works  were 
written  in  Norway,  Greenland,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Hebrides.  See  Ice- 
land; Northmen;  Norway. 

Norseman.  Township  of  West- 
em  Australia.  It  is  the  railhead  of 
a  branch  from  Coolgardie,  from 
which  it  is  100  m.  distant.  It  is  the 
chief  place  on  the  Dundas  gold- 
field.  Pop.  1,100. 

North.  One  of  the  cardinal 
points,  one  end  of  the  earth's  axis. 
The  central  point  of  the  Arctic  basin 
is  the  north  terrestrial  pole,  directly 
above  which  the  north  celestial 
pole  is  marked  approximately  by 
the  pole  star.  The  north  magnetic 
pole  to  which  compasses  point  is 
more  than  800  m.  to  the  S.  of  the 
N.  pole.  As  a  noun  the  word  is 
used  in  the  phrase  The  Frozen 
North  to  signify  the  Arctic  regions. 
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North,    HAHON.       Knj-lwh    till.- 
I  ."»."»  I   I  iy  flu-  family  "f 
Nnith.     Sit   I  .  .rth,  a  pro- 

minent in  the 

time  i.'  III,  WM  made  a 

t..u..n  in  I  ".."-I  Hi-  no  K>  '•.•••!•.  tli<- 
2nd  I  .iir-  .11.  wan  ambaMador  to 
France.  His  descendant.  Charles, 
the  5th  baron,  was  made  Baron 
I.  ut  tlm  til  li-  expired  with 
his  son.  tin-  Hili  l>;iron,  in  IT.'il. 
The  7th  I.  in  >n  was  a  con-in. 
who  was  already  Baron  Guilford, 
unl  in  17f>2  was  made  earl  of 
(iiiilfonl.  The  two  titles  were 
held  together  until  Isni.',  when  the 
:  I  died.  The  barony  then 
fell  into  abeyance,  remaining  so 
until  1841.  It  was  then  granted  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
(iiiilfuni.  She  and  her  husband, 
J.  S.  Doyle,  took  the  name  of 
North,  and  in  1884  their  son  Wil- 
liam became  the  llth  baron.  The 
family  seat  is  Wroxton  Park,  Ban- 
bury.  See  Guilford,  Earl  of. 

North,  FitKDKiucK  NORTH.  LORD 
(1732-92).  English  statesman. 
Born  April  13  1732,  son  of  Fran- 
cis, 1st  earl  of 
G  u  i  1  f  o  rd, 
whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1790, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  Trinity 
College,  Ox- 
ford. Entering 
Parliament, 
1754,  he  was 
chancellor  of 
the  exchequer, 
1767,  and  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  1770,  and 
was  fiercely  attacked  for  his  sup- 
port of  George  III.  Resigning  in 
1782,  he  formed  a  coalition  with 
C.  J.  Fox,  and  held  office  again 
April-Dec.,  1783.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, August  5,  1792.  See  Life, 
2  vols.,  R.  J.  Lucas,  1913. 

North,  CmusToi'iiER.  Pseu- 
donym adopted  by  John  Wilson 
(7.1;.),  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy at  Edinburgh  and  a  promi- 
nent contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

North,  SIR  THOMAS  (c.  1535-c. 
1601  ).  English  translator.  Younger 
son  of  Edward,  Baron  North  his 
fame  resta  almost  entirely  upon 
his  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
made  from  the  French  version  of 
Amyot.  The  book  was  Shake- 
speare's chief  source  for  Julius 
Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
other  classical  plays.  North  wrote 
in  a  vivid  and  powerful  style,  and 
was  one  of  the  makers  of  English 


u,  and  u  the  capital  of  the 


Frederick,  Lord  North. 
English  statesman 

After  Dauct 


Northallerton.  Market  town 
and  urban  dist  of  Yorkshire  (N.R.  ), 
England.  It  is  30  m.  from  York 
on  the  N.E.  Rly.,  on  which  it  is  a 


church    of    All 


Nn.th 

is  the  cruciform 
Saint*,  mainly 
of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, with  i 
Perpendicular 
tower.  There 
are  a  hospital 
founded  in  the 
15th  century 
and  a  grammar 
school,  while 
near  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Carthusian  priory, 
Mount  Grace  (q.v. ).  The  industries 
include  tanning,  brewing,  malting, 
ami  eii::iiieeritiu  works;  also  the 
making  of  saddlery  and  other 
leather  goods.  Standard  Hill  .'i  m. 


North .illrrtun   arini 


manorial  ri«hU  until  IMS.  They 
had  a  palace  here,  and  there  were 
at  least  two  religious  bouses  in  the 
town.  It  WM  represented  In  Par- 
liament by  two  member*  until 
tnd  by  one  until  1885.  It 
WM  governed  by  a  local  board 
from  1851  until  1894.  when  it 
became  an  urban  district  Market 

-•d.     Pop.  4.800. 

Northam.  Urban  dist  and  mar- 

*n  of  Devonshire,  England. 

It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the 

_•«,    1}   m.    from    Bideford, 

with    a   station   on   the    Bideford. 

Westward  Ho  and  Appiedore  Rly. 

Market  days.  Wed.  and  Sat     Pop. 

5.500.     Another   Northam    is    in 

Hampshire,    part    of    the    county 

borough  of  Southampton. 


Northallerton,  Yorkshire.     High  Street,  looking  towards  the  church  o!  All 


to  the  N.,  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.),  1138. 
Northallerton  was  the  property, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  and  they  held  the 


Northam.  Town  of  Western 
Australia.  It  is  57  m.  E.  from  Perth 
by  rly.,  a  junction  for  the  S.  line  to 
Albany,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district  Pop.  4,200. 


NORTH    AMERICA:    A   GENERAL  SKETCH 

F.  A.  McKenzie,  Anglo-Canadian  Journalist  and  Traveller 

The  reader  will  find  furlker  information  in  the  articles  America; 

Canada ;   Mexico ;   United  States ;  and  in  those  on  the  cities  and 

towns,  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain  ranees  of  the  continent.     See  also 

Altec ;  Emigration ;  Maya ;  Negro 


North  America,  covering  an  area, 
of  approximately  8,200,000  sq.  m., 
is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
E.  by  the  Atlantic,  terminates  S. 
in  a  narrow  isthmus  connecting 
it  with  S.  America,  and  extends  N. 
to  the  Arctic.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  134,000,000. 

Politically  N.  America  is  divided 
from  E.  to  W.  N.  of  46°  and  the 
Great  I-akes,  except  Alaska  and 
Newfoundland,  is  the  dominion  of 
Canada.  Alaska  is  a  dependency 
of  the  U.S.A.,  which,  streU-liini; 
from  the  46th  parallel  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico,  is  the  main  centra 
of  wealth  and  population,  contain- 
ing approximately  four-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  continent. 
The  republic  of  Mexico,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  S.  land  borders  of 
the  U.S.A.  to  Guatemala,  is  a  great 
plateau  of  amazing  natural  wealth. 
Southward  of  it  is  Central  America. 
To  the  S.E.  of  the  U.S.A.  are  a 
large  number  of  islands,  including 
the  Bahamas,  the  negro  republic 


of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Geographically  the  lines  of  divi- 
sion in  N.  America  ran  from  N.  to 
S.  The  W.  comprises  the  highest 
land  in  N.  America,  the  Cordilleras, 
extending  inland  from  the  Pacific 
from  300  to  1.000  m.  The  E.  in 
chides  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
and  an  Atlantic  coastal  plain. 
Between  them  the  Central  Plain 
reaches  from  N.  to  S..  with  an  ill- 
defined  watershed  in  the  Height  of 
Land  near  the  U.S.A.  northern 
boundary.  The  name  Rocky  Mts 
is  frequently  used  for  the  W 
Cordillera ;  the  term  is  strictly 
applicable  only  to  the  E.  ranges 
\\lni-li  rise  sharply  to  the  W.  of 
the  Central  Plain.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  numerous  rivers,  such 
M  the  Missouri,  which  flow  over 
the  Central  Plain.  W.  of  the 
Rookie*  lies  the  Great  Plateau. 
In  the  N.  the  Yukon  plateau  has 
deeply  incised  river  valleys ;  the 
plateau  of  British  Columbia  giTes 
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rise  to  the  Gold  ranges,  the  Peace 
and  Liard  rivers  which  break 
through  the  Rockies  to  the  Central 
Plain,  and  Pacific  rivers,  such  as 
the  Fraser,  A  lava  plateau,  drained 
by  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers, 
connects  with  the  Great  Basin, 
Colorado  plateau,  and  the  Mexican 
plateau.  The  Great  Basin  has  no 
river  outlet  to  the  sea ;  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  but  one  of  many  lake 
remnants  of  the  ancient  and  more 
extensive  Lakes  Lahontan  and 
Bonneville. 

W.  of  the  Great  Plateau  lie  the 
inner  coast  ranges,  the  Cascades 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Crater 
Lake,  Mts.  Rainier  and  Shasta  are 
features  of  the  S.  Cascades. 
Farther  W.  the  outer  coast  ranges 
include  McKinley  and  Logan,  the 
highest  mts.  of  N.  America,  the 
ranges  of  Vancouver  and  -Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  and  the  coast 
ranges  of  the  U.S.A.  Between  the 
two  coast  ranges  lie  the  Great  Valley 
of  California,  and  the  corresponding 
valley  of  British  Columbia,  which 
has  been  submerged. 

River  System  of  Central  Plain 

The  Central  Plain  is  traversed  by 
the  greatest  river  system  of  the 
world.  The  Mackenzie  reaches  the 
Arctic ;  the  Saskatchewan-Nelson 
enters  Hudson  Bay ;  the  Great 
Lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  etc., 
send  their  overflow  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
and  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  with 
the  Ohio  and  other  tributaries, 
drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Roughly  1,500  m.  from  W.  to  E., 
only  the  W.  portion  near  the  wall 
of  the  Rocky  Mts.  exceeds  2,000  ft. 
above  sea  level,  except  in  the 
Ozark  plateau  and  the  Black  Hills. 

The  E.  highlands  begin  in  the  N. 
with  the  Laurentian  Uplands,  a 
gentle  swell  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
From  Newfoundland,  through  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  Appalachians  of  U.S.A.,  a 
series  of  highlands  stretch  roughly 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Continuity  is  broken  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers,  and 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Poto- 
mac, and  other  streams  cross  the 
coastal  plain. 

The  N.  American  climate  varies 
from  extreme  cold  in  the  far  N. 
to  tropical  heat  in  Panama.  That 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  S. 
California,  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able in  the  world.  In  San  Francisco 
the  mean  temperature  in  Jan.  is 
50°  F.,  and  in  July  57°.  The  main 
prairie  belt  is  exposed  to  extreme 
variation,  much  of  it  being  very 
cold  in  winter  and  very  hot  in 
summer.  In  the  cities  of  N.W. 
Canada  the  winter  temperature  will 
often  reach  about  60°  below  zero 


and  the  summer  over  100°  above 
zero.  Generally  speaking,  the 
American  climate  is  healthy  and 
invigorating ;  the  dry  air  of  the 
prairies  is  exceedingly  stimulating, 
while  the  plateaux  of  the  Rockies 
are  a  world  sanatorium. 

The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  N.  America  is  the  great  fertility 
of  much  of  its  agricultural  land  and 
its  wealth  in  minerals,  timber,  fish, 
and  fur-bearing  animals.  The 
Spaniards  were  first  attracted 
thither  by  the  gold  of  Mexico.  The 
whole  line  of  the  Rockies  teems 
with  mines  and  precious  metals, 
and  gold  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 
The  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Mexico  have  yielded  some  of 
the  greatest  fortunes  in  the  world. 
N.  Ontario,  at  the  opening  of  the 
20th  century  regarded  as  an  im- 
penetrable and  almost  worthless 
wilderness,  is  now  found  to  be  a 
land  of  extensive  mineral  deposits, 
only  waiting  for  communications 
to  be  opened  up  to  make  their 
wealth  fully  available.  The  vast 
iron  ore  fields  of  Minnesota  require 
no  mining. 

Much  of  the  great  central  plain 
consists  of  soil  so  rich  that  for  long 
the  raw  immigrant,  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  farming,  could  break 
the  soil,  raise  heavy  crops  and 
secure  a  competence.  Many  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  drawn  by  the  lure 
of  gold,  found  that  they  made 
their  real  gains  in  trapping  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Gradually  the 
American  fur-bearing  animals, 
from  the  brown  bear  to  the  beaver, 
have  been  driven  N.  The  profes- 
sional trappers  now  do  their  main 
work  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are 
the  great  cod  grounds  of  the  world  ; 
the  rivers  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  adjoining  area  in  the  U.S.A. 
supply  half  of  civilized  humanity 
with  canned  salmon.  From  the  N. 
waters  comes  the  world's  main 
supply  of  seal  and  porpoise  ;  in  the 
S.,  around  Florida,  the  giant 
tarpon  flourishes. 

Ancient  Civilization 

Relics  still  remain,  particularly 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  civiliz- 
ation'in  America  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era.  Icelandic  ex- 
plorers undoubtedly  reached  the 
American  continent  about  A.D. 
1000,  but  the  modern  verifiable 
history  of  N.  America  starts  with 
its  discovery  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  1492.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  they  found 
a  number  of  nomadic  Indian  tribes, 
some  inclined  to  be  friendly,  some 
fiercely  antagonistic.  Large  num- 
bers of  white  men  poured  in  ;  some 
were  fired  by  religious  zeal,  anxious 


to  establish  cities  of  God  on  earth, 
but  most  of  them  were  seeking  to 
obtain  the  gold  and  treasures  of 
the  Indians.  Cortes,  in  1519, 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  a  search 
for  gold,  and  set  out  on  a  campaign 
of  conquest  through  Central  Mexico, 
eventually  reaching  S.  California. 
Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida 
in  1512. 

Champlain  and  Quebec 

In  1497  John  Cabot  discovered 
Newfoundland.  In  a  subsequent 
journey  he  penetrated  farther, 
giving  the  British  kings  in  genera- 
tions to  come  an  excuse  for  great 
territorial  claims.  In  1524  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  sent  out  on 
behalf  of  the  king  of  France, 
skirted  the  Atlantic  coast-line  and 
discovered  the  entrance  to  the 
Hudson  river.  Ten  years  later 
Jacques  Cartier  entered  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  Champ - 
lain  established  Quebec.  These 
were  the  forerunners  of  a  great 
French  settlement  which  to-day, 
although  merged  into  the  British 
empire,  still  racially  dominates  a 
large  part  of  E.  Canada.  A  few 
months  after  Champlain  reached 
Quebec,  Henry  Hudson  penetrated 
the  Hudson  river  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  New  York.  Exten- 
sive Dutch  settlements  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  followed. 

The  British  were  comparatively 
late  in  setting  out  to  conquer 
America.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
the  real  pioneer  of  British  emigra- 
tion, but  one  attempt  at  settle- 
ment in  N.  Carolina  was  a  failure. 
Virginia  seemed  at  first  as  though 
it  would  be  a  colony  only  in  name, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
and  the  endless  raiding  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships  in  the  Car- 
ribean  Seas  by  the  British  captains 
marked  the  growing  decline  of 
Spain  in  America. 

Raleigh  handed  his  rights  over 
to  two  joint  stock  companies  of 
merchant  adventurers,  working 
partly  in  accord  and  partly  as 
rivals,  the  London  and  the  Ply- 
mouth companies.  King  James 
granted  a  charter,  giving  the 
London  company  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  Plymouth  company 
the  coast  from  Long  Island  to 
Nova  Scotia.  These  concessions 
were  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  in 
parallel  strips.  The  zone  of  land 
between  them  was  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  one  that  settled  there  first. 
One  notable  clause  in  the  charter 
expressed  what  was  even  then  the 
essential  feature  of  British  colonisa- 
tion. The  settlers,  it  was  provided, 
were  to  enjoy  the  political  and  civil 
rights  and  privileges  that  belonged 
to  every  free  Englishman  at  home. 


Fuller  topographical  details  will  be  found  in  the  larger  scale  maps  given  under  the  headings  of  the  respective  conntha 
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Tli<-  :n  t 
enli.iiy  Wfi-  in. i. It-  ,i*  .1  --(town. 
:  (<>  Him.  in. I  w  11  only 
saved  by  tin-  nutnm,-  .,,,  i 
of  .l.,|in  Smith.  >„•  \\  ,||,  ,  | 
;itn>ducod  the  HHIO|>; 
tobacco  when  in  En-,'l;ind.  and  th.- 
.:<!  !»•  -I..UU  in 
Virginia.  Number*  ..(  i 
i. u  m. -rs  flocked  over  and  <ulti 
vated  Virginian  l.md  to  t|,.-n-  ,,\MI 
great  profit  Later  on.  aft«-r  tlu< 
fall  of  Charles  I,  many  of  hi*  cava- 
^ttled  in  Virginia,  Th« 
Piluritn  Fat  hers  (7.  r. )  led  the  famous 
exodus  of  British  Nonconformist* 
to  New  England.  Virginia  and  New 
England  still  show  the  contrasting 
»roii|M  from  which  they  sprang; 
the  Virginians,  charming,  hos- 
pitaNe,  and  gallant;  the  New 
Englanders,  shrewd,  stern,  doers  of 
m.  it  things.  The  British  stock 
gradually  dominated.  Only  .M«-\i.  -o 
and  Central  America  have  retained 
their  dominating  Spanish  character- 
istics, and  Quebec  the  French 
speech  and  ways. 

Tbe  Negro  Problem 

During  the  greater  part  of  the 
19th  century  the  white  men  stead- 
ily conquered  the  west.  There  were 
tragic  and  bitter  wars  between 
pioneer  settlers  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  were  gradually  dis- 
armed and  given  reservations, 
where  they  could  live  their  own 
life.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  with 
Drake  fought  the  Spanish  Armada, 
started  a  traffic  which  was  to 
create  America's  greatest  racial 
problem.  He  began  kidnapping 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  West  Indies 
as  slaves.  The  traffic  grew,  the 
negroes  being  sold  to  the  tobacco 
planters  of  Virginia  and  to  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  south.  The 
result  of  this  traffic  is  the  negro 
population  in  the  U.S.A.,  number- 
ing approximately  ten  millions. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1848  caused  an  immense 
migration  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  British  Government  sent 
troops  across  Canada,  and  laid  at 
New  Westminster  the  foundations 
of  British  Columbia.  The  building 
of  rlys.  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  marked  the  main  stage 
in  the  settlement  of  the  continent. 
Large  numbers  of  Scottish  peasants 
settled  in  Canada  early  in  the  19th 
century,  and  still  form  some  of 
the  most  successful  farming  com- 
munities there.  The  great  famine 
in  Ireland  was  followed  by  a  whole- 
sale exodus  to  the  U.S.A. 

The  rly.  era  and  the  inune'\.-.  in- 
dustrial activity  brought  about 
by  the  opening  up  of  mines  and  the 
growth  of  manufactures  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century,  led  to  u 
great  inflow  of  settlers  from  Europe, 


wh.>  have  materially  affected  the 
life  Of  kith  Canada  ai..: 

Western  (Yutada  h*<  been  mainly 
peopled  by  farmers  from  thr  i 
i»n«l    labourer*  from    E.    I 
Italian*    and   EMtera    Euroiieans 
are  the  uiukilled  and  semi  •killed 
immigrant  labourer*  of  America. 

Many  Chinese  were  brought  over 
to  help  in  the  building  of  the 
Iran*- Pacific  rly*  They  were  fol- 
lowed  by  Japanese.  Thto  Oriental 
n  caused  considerable 
alarm,  and  severe  restrictive  me*. 
•urea  have  been  nsssed  agm 
in  i...th  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

HMvyrnpl. 
AiiK-ririt.  .)    . 
•ell,     1904;     Stan- 
forii'rt  Compendium 
of  Geography    and 
Travel,     N. 
ioa,  vol.  1,  < 
and  Newfoundland. 
newed.,ediu-<l  II  M. 
Ami,  1915  ;    vol.   2, 
United   State*,   ed. 

H.  Ciumett.  1898; 
North  America 
during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  B. 
C.  Walli*  and  T. 
Croclcrtt,  1915. 
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*  N.V7.  and 
Mid.  Rly*.  The 
obief  building. 
are  the 

pariah  cburcbM . 
•ortb..,too  arsu 

..-.  mainly  Norman ;  H.  Giles, 
varied  in  style  and  of  somewhat 
later  data  ;  All  SamU.  rebuilt  after 


Northampton.  EnRland.  Town  Hill. 

built  in  1864.  Top.  right,  exterior  ol 

the  round  cbnroh  ol  S.  Sepulchre 

North  American  Review,  THE. 
New  York  monthly.  It  was 
found. -d  in  Boeton,  May.  1815,  an 
outcome  of  the  Monthly  Anthology 
or  Magazine  of  Light  Literature  of 
the  Anthology  Club  (1804-11). 
Originally  a  quarterly,  it  was 
changed  into  a  monthly  after  its 
purchase  by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice 
in  1877  "\V.  C.  Bryant,  whose 
Thanatopsw  appeared  in  its  pages 
in  Sept.  1817,  Longfellow,  W.  11 
Preacott,  and  J.  L.  Motley  contri- 
buted to  it ;  and  among  it*  « 
were  R.  H.  Dans,  Kd»:ml  Kvrrvtt. 
.1.  K.  l-o«ell.  Q  E  N  tton,  and 
George  Hat  multaneous 

puolii -at ion  of  .irt  i.-le-  in  thin  review 
:<nd  the  Fn-n.-li  K«-vue  dcs  Deux 
Mondra  wa*  inaugurated  in  1801. 


1675 ;  and  tbe  round  church  of  S. 
Sepulchre.  There  is  a  modern 
Roman  Catholic  cathedra! 
John's  and  S.  Thomas's  honpital* 
are  old  foundation*,  the  former 
being  an  interesting  medieval 
building.  The  county  hall  date* 
from  the  17tb  century,  and  thr 
grammar  school  from  the  .  10th. 
The  toxvn  hall,  museum,  free 
library,  and  com  exchange  are 
modern.  The  town  h*«  a  Urge 
market  place,  and  its  public  park* 
n,.  hide  the  racecourse  and  Abinc- 
ton  Park.  1 1  has  a  service  of  electric 
tramways,  an  opera  house,  two 
theatre*,  and  picture  palace*.  The 
chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoe*.  Other  industries 
include  tanning,  brewing,  iron- 
founding,  and  brickmaking. 

N  .rthampton  began  as  an  English 
settlement.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest  a  castle  was  built  here,  and 
later  the  king*  held  parliament* 
1 1  was  made  a  corporate 
town  in  the  12th  century,  and  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament  until 
1918.  when  the  representation  was 
reduced  to  one.  It  was  made  a 
.  ..unty  borough  in  188* 
making  of  boot*  began  here  in  th<- 
13th  century.  In  1075  much  of  thr 
town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
Hardingxtonr.  I  m.  to  the  8.,  i*  one 
of  the  existing  Eleanor  cross**,  and 
nt-.ii  kkfl  kova  vw  -  \.  nliel 
houses.  Market  day*.  Wed.  and 
Sat  Pop.  (1921)  90.923, 
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Northampton,.  City  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U  S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Hampshire  co.  It  stands  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  17  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Springfield,  and  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart 
ford,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
rlys.  It  contains  the  Clarke  In- 
stitute for  l)eaf  Mutes,  and  Smith 
College  for  girls.  Silk  goods,  stoves, 
lumber  products,  cutlery,  and 
brushes  are  manufactured.  North- 
ampton was  settled  in  1654,  and 
became  a  city  in  1883.  Pop.  22,000. 
Northampton,  ASSIZE  OF.  Body 
of  instructions  amounting  in  prac- 
tice to  laws,  issued  by  Henry  II 
and  his  advisers,  at  Northampton, 
in  1176.  It  was  an  expansion  of  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (q.v.),  and 
was  in  the  form  of  directions  to  the 
judges  about  to  go  on  circuit 
throughout  England.  The  -punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted  on  criminals 
were  made  more  severe,  and  the 
powers  of  the  sheriffs  curtailed, 
while  other  articles  dealt  with 
questions  of  land  tenure  and  dower. 
Northampton,  BATTLE  OF. 
Fought  July  10,  1460,  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Lancas- 
trian host,  with  which  was  Henry 
VI,  was  encamped  in  a  protected 
position  in  some  fields  outside 
Northampton,  when  the  Yorkists, 
under  Warwick  and  the  future 
Edward  IV,  who  had  just  returned 
from  exile,  found  and  attacked  it. 
The  fight  was  soon  over,  for  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthvn  turned  traitor,  and 
with  his  help  the  Yorkists  got 
within  the  entrenchments  of  their 
foes,  inferior  in  every  way.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  about 
300  other  Lancastrians  were  slain. 

Northampton,  EARL  AND  MAR- 
QUESS OF.  English  titles  borne  by 
the  familv  of  Compton  since  1618 
m—M_l_____  and  1812. 
There  was  an 
earl  of  North- 
ampton in  the 
time  of  William 
the  Conqueror, 
and  later  the 
earldom  be- 
came heredit- 
a  ry  in  the 
family  of 
Bohun,  whose 
male  line  came 
to  an  end  in  1.37.3.  In  1547  William 
Parr  was  made  marquess  of  North- 
ampton. A  brother  of  Catherine 
Parr,  he  was  made  a  baron  in  1539, 
and  was  also  earl  of  Essex  and  a 
leading  man  under  Edward  VI.  A 
supporter  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he 
was  sentenced  to deathunder  Mary, 
but  the  sentence  was  not  carried 
out,  and  he  died  Oct.  28,  1571. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Northampton 
was  revived  in  1604  for  Henry 
Howard,  on  whose  death  in  1614  it 


William  Parr, 
Marquess  of 
Northampton 


Spencer  Compton, 

2nd  Marquess  of 

Northampton 


became  extinct.  In  1618  William 
Compton  was  made  earl.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Compton,  who 

was  created 

Baron  Comp- 
ton and  was 
lord  president 
of  the  marches 
of  Wales.  From 
James,  the  3rd 
earl  (d.  1681), 
who  fought  for 
Charles  I,  the 
earldom  passed 
to  Charles,  the 
9th  earl.  In 
1812  he  was  made  a  marquess  and 
his  descendant  still  holds  the  titles. 
Spencer,  the  2nd  marquess  (1790- 
1851),  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  William,  the  5th  marquess 
(1851-1913),  was  a  philanthropist 
and,  before  succeeding  to  the  title, 
a  Liberal  M.P.  From  1880-82  he 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
family  seats  are  Castle  Ashby, 
Northampton,  and  Compton  Wyn- 
yates  (q.v.),  Warwickshire.  The 
marquess's  eldest  son  is  called  Earl 
Compton. 

Northamptonshire.  County  of 
England  An  inland  and  eastern  co., 
its  area  is  998  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  mainly  undulating  except  in  the 
soke  of  Peterborough,  which  is  in 
the  fen  country.  The  highest  point 
is  Arbury  Hill,  near  Daventry. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Welland,  dividing  the  county 
from  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  Nene.  The  Avon, 


Cherwell,  Learn,  and  Ouse  rise  in 
the  county,  which  is  served  by 
the  L.  &  N.W.,  G.N.,  Mid.,  and 
G.C.  Rlys.,  and  by  the  Grand  Union, 
Grand  Junction,  and  other  canals. 
Northampton  is  the  county  town  ; 
other  large  places  are  Peter- 
borough, Kettering,  and  Wellingbo- 
rough.  Higham  Ferrers,  Daventry, 
and  Brackley  are  small  boroughs, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  urban 
districts.  The  county  has  much 
fertile  soil,  wheat  and  barley  being 
grown  and  cattle  and  sheep  reared 
on  a  considerable  scale.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  made  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  It  is  famous  as  a  hunt- 
ing county.  For  administrative 
purposes  Northamptonshire  is 
divided  into  two  counties,  each 
having  a  county  council.  One  is 
Northampton  proper  and  the  other 
the  soke  of  Peterborough.  It  sends 
four  members  to  Parliament.  ; 

In  addition  to  the  cathedral  at 
Peterborough  the  county  has  many 
fine  churches,  and  contains  Fother- 
inghay,  Holdenby  House,  Burghley 
House,  Althorp,  and  Castle  Ashby 
There  are  remains  of  castles  at 
Barnwell  and  Rockingham.  In  the 
county  are  earthworks  at  Arbury 
and  elsewhere,  Roman  remains  at 
Irchester,  and  monastic  ruins  at 
Irthlingborough  and  Higham  Fer- 
rers. There  are  some  remains  of 
Rockingham,  Whittlebury,  and 
Salcey  Forests.  Pop.  364,000. 

LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS.  Thomas 
Fuller  was  born  at  Aldwinkle  St. 
Peters  and  there  received  his  earlv 


Northamptonshire.      Map  of  the  eastern  inland  county  oJ  England,  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
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mil  ;  while  nt  tin-  nei 

•\MiiUe  AM  Saints  was  bom 

A  lutT  poet  was 

.lolm   (  'I  in-,  tin-  pra-ant   poet.  l»>ni 

it    ||rlp-ion.      William    Law   was 

iffe,  William  l'al.-y 

it   IVterl'oniii'ih.  .lolm  llei\ey,  the 

author  nl   Meditation*    ntnotii;  the 

Toml'".      .it      !1  inhir.'stone,     and 

•  .:i.      author      nf 

I'l'ton.       Ko<  kingham 

Castle   was    partly    described    by 

rlmrles    Dickons   as   the  Cheaney 

;  i:!,..k  House. 

IHI'ltugraphy.  History  of  N.,  F. 
\\  li.-ll.m,  1874  ;  Bygone  N.,  W. 
Ainlri-w*.  I  sul  ;  Yii-toria  History 
.1!  tin-  Counties  of  Knu'liui.l,  North 
umptoii.-hire.  \\  .  K.  1  >.  Ailkins  and 
It.  M.  Serjeantson,  ed.  U.  A. 
liiiiil'leiliiv.  I'JH-  :  Archaeological 
Survey  of  N.,  T.  .1.  Ccorge.  1904; 
N.  in  tin-  .'"ill  century,  \V.  T.  I'iUe, 
Kural  N.  under  the  Common- 
wealth, K.  Lennard,  1916;  High- 
ways  and  Byways  in  N.  and 
Rutland,  H.  A.  Evans,  1918  ;  North- 
amptonshire, W.  Dry,  3rd  ed.  1920. 

Northamptonshire  Regiment. 

This  was  originally  the  48th  and 
58th  Foot,  the  former  having  been 
embodied  in 
1741  and  the 
latter  in  1755. 
It  first  saw 
active  service 
in  Flanders, 
1744,  fighting 
at  T  o  u  r  n  a  i 
and  Fon- 
tenoy.  The 
regiment  was 


Northamptonshire 
Regiment  badge 


present  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
1758,  and  Quebec,  1759.  As  evi- 
dence of  its  share  in  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar,  1779-83,  the  "  Castle 
and  Key  "  is  seen  on  its  badge.  It 
fought  under  Abercromby  in  K^ypt 
in  1801  and  was  specially  men- 
tioned by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
for  gallantry  at  Talavera.  After 
engaging  in  the  New  Zealand  War, 
I  si."-  17,  it  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  fought  in  South  Africa  in 
1879  and  1881,  and  also  in  1899. 

In  the  Great  War  the  1st  bat- 
talion formed  part  of  the  original 
expeditionary  force  and  fought  at 
Mons  and  in  all  the  other  battles  of 

1914.  Attached  to  the   1st  divi- 
sion, it  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  SMIMIIIC  in  1916  and  made  a 
gallant     stand     at     Lombartzyde 
(q.v.)  in  1917.     The  4th  battalion 
(territorial)  fought  in  Gall  i  poll  in 

1915,  and  in  Palestine,  1916,  show- 
ing great  gallantry,  commemorated 
by   Northampton   Mound,  at   the 
second  battle  of  Gaza.    Northamp- 
tonshire yeomanry  took  part  in  the 
British  campaign  in  Italy,  1917-18. 
The  regimental  depot  is  at  North- 
ampton. See  The  7th  (S)  Battalion, 
the  Northamptonshire  Regiment, 

j   1914-19,  H.  B.  King,  1920. 
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.1  UP     \  i  •••!!       It   was  tint   pub- 

poMhumou,!y       in        IMS 
III' »i "h    it    had    IM-.-II    eoinp1- 

Notable  for  it*  i  lever  ren- 

of  M..-IH!   life  nt   Hath,  and 

it*   easy  dialogue,  the   story   WM 

'My  designed  as  an  ironical 

skit  on  the  romantic  school  of 
lii-lion  then  popular. 

North  Bay.  Town  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  capital  of  the 

Nipissiiii;  district,  it  i*  IHX)  in  from 
Montreal,  and  stands  on  the  N.K. 
side  of  Lake  Nipissing.  It  is  served 
by  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.  Kly. 
and  theC.N.  Kly.,  and  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Rly.  Pop.  7,800. 

North  Berwick.  Royal  and 
num.  burgh  and  watering-place  of 
Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  It 

stands     at     the 

entrance  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth, 
23m.  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  is 
served  by  the 
X.B.  Kly.  With 
fine  sands,  it  is 
famous  for  it- 
polf  courses.  Be- 
hind the  town  U 
Berwick  Law,  a  conical  hill,  610  ft. 
high,  and  near  are  the  Bass  Rock 
and  Tantallon  and  Dirleton  Castles. 
North  Berwick,  so  named  because 
of  its  position  with  relation  to 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  about  1400,  and  was 
then  a  flourishing  port.  Pop. 
(1921)5,200. 
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NORTH     CAPE 
the    Monkland    and    KirLiiitill- -I, 

line.  ||.. 

amalgamation*  followed,  altogether 
over  SO  small 
lines  being  made 
part  of  the  North 
It     syittem, 
whieh  i, ..'A  has  a 
t»t.il  mileage  of 
The  main 
line  is  from  Aber- 
•  leeti     thro  u  •„•  li 
Dundee  to  I 
burgh,  whence  it 
forks   to   Car'i-!e   and    iit-rwjck  to 
the    main     KnsHNh     routes. 
Fife«hiie  L*  <  oveied  with  a  network 
of   lines,   und    the   pleasure  resorts 
on  the  K.  an' I  i '..  U    '  oanta  are  also 
served.      It  owns  the  Tay  Bridge 
and   UBCH  tin-   Foith   l'.ii-iw  (q.v.). 
Its  headquarters  are  at  23,  Water- 
fin  burgh,  where  it  owns 
•v   Station,  and    its  works 
are     at    Cow  lairs,    Glasgow.     Its 
capital  is  £67,000,000. 

North  brook 
THOMAS  i 
BAUIM:.    l-i 
KARL  01 

1904).  Uriti-h 
politician. 
Born  Jan.  22, 
ISL'tl,  he  was 
the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Francis 
I'.arin^,  who,  in 
1866,  was 
created  Baron 


Thomas  Baring,  1st 
Earl  of  Northbrook 


North  Berwick,  Haddingtonshire.     Ruins  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglas  family 

frtlk 

Northbourne.  Village  of  Kent, 
England,  3  m.  from  Deal.  The 
chief  building  is  the  cruciform 
church  of  S.  Augustine.  The  village 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family 
of  James,  whose  residence,  Bettes- 
hanger,  is  near.  The  title  dates 
from  1884,  when  Sir  W.  C.  James, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  was  made  a  baron. 

North  British  Railway.  Scot- 
tish rly.  company.  Ita  first  line, 
fi-oin  Kdinburgh  to  Berwick,  with  a 
branch  to  Haddington,  was  opened 
in  1846,  and  in  1865  it  took  over 


Sttrroieopit  Co. 

Northbrook.      Educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1857  as  a  Liberal  for  Pen- 
ryn  an-l   }•'.(.'.<•:•  .IIT  |,. 
and  the  same  year 
t  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty.     In 
1866  he  succeeded 
to    the   peerage. 
Northbrook     was 
iinder-secretary  for 
war   1868-72,   and 
from  1872-76  vice- 
roy of  India.      In 
1876  he  was  made 
i\n  earl,  and  from 
1880-85     he     was 
first    lord    of     the 
admiralty.      In 
1885  he  separated 
himself  from  Gladstone,  being  op- 
posed to  Home  Rule.       He  died 
Nov.   15,   1904.     The  family  seat 
is  Stratton,  near  Winchester 
Baring;    consult   also   Memoir,    B. 
Mallet,    1908. 

North  Cape.  Promontory  on 
Magero  Island,  N.  Norway.  Geiu-r- 
« -opted  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  F.urojH»,  its  lat.  is 
71°  10'  40"  N.  The  most  northerly 
continental  point  is  Xordkyn.  A 
dark,  slate-coloured  rock,  it  reaches 
an  elevation  of  968  ft 
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VISCOUNT    NORTHCLIFFE 

H.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Daily  Mail 

Further  references  to  Lord  Northcliffe's  activities  are  made  under 
Daily  Mall;  Propaganda ;  Times.  See  also  Journalism ;  Newspaper 


Alfred  Charles  William  Harms- 
worth,  Viscount  Northcliffe,  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
British  newspaper  owner,  was  born 
at  Chapelizod,  Dublin,  on  July  15, 
1865.  His  father,  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  was  a  barrister-at-law  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  *  His  mother, 
Geraldine  Mary  Maffett,  was  a 
daughter  of  a  well-known  banker. 


NorthcliSe.  Alfred  Harmsworth  in  1895 


As  a  child  he  showed  a  bent  for 
journalism,  and  hi  1878  started  a 
school  magazine  at  Henley  House 
School,  W.  Hampstead.  When 
only  15  he  received  his  first  paid 
employment  as  a  journalist  in  work 
for  G.  S.  Jealous,  the  editor  of  The 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  Express, 
an  acquaintance  of  his  family,  and 
in  1881  he  began  to  contribute  to 
various  periodicals  for  young 
people,  and  to  newspapers  as  a 
"free-lance"  journalist,  also  at  this 
time  travelling  extensively  on  the 
Continent.  At  the  age  of  17  Sir 
W.  Ingram,  then  proprietor  of  The 
Illustrated  London  News,  made 
him  assistant-editor  of  Youth,  and 
he  meantime  developed  his  work  by 
contributing  to  other  newspapers. 
After  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia 
in  1884,  he  was  ordered  to  live  out 
of  London. 

He  went  in  1885  to  Coventry, 
where  he  worked  for  Iliffe  &  Sons, 
who  owned  numerous  publications, 
among  them  the  leading  cycling 
weekly  and  The  Midland  Daily 
Telegraph.  He  was  offered  a  part- 
nership by  Mr.  Iliffe,  but  declined, 
and  in  1887  returned  to  London 
and  founded  a  publishing  business. 
In  1888  he  established  the  weekly 
journal  Answers  (q.v.),  which 

*  In  some  copies  of  our  first  impression 
he  is,  by  an  error  in  revision,  wrongly 
described  as  a  solicitor  and  recorder  of 
Dublin.  Ed. 


achieved  great  financial  success, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
other  periodicals,  the  profits  from 
which  soon  reached  £50,000  a  year. 
Answers  was  floated  as  a  limited 
company  and  was  thus  the  germ 
of  the  gigantic  business  of  the 
present  Amalgamated  Press. 

Between  1889  and  1894  Alfred 
Harmsworth  travelled  widely 
throughout  the  empire  and  the 
U.S.A.  In  1894  he  and  his  brother 
Harold,  afterwards  Viscount  Ro- 
thermere  (q.v.),  acquired  the  London 
Evening  News,  which  was  then  in 
a  bankrupt  condition.  It  was  re- 
organized and  speedily  became  a 
'prosperous  newspaper.  The  same 
year  he  financed  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Arctic  Expedition, 
which  under  F.  G.  Jackson  win- 
tered in  Franz  Josef  Land  and  ex- 
plored that  desolate  archipelago 
At  the  general  election  of  1895  he 
stood  as  one  of  the  two  Conser- 
vative candidates  at  Portsmouth, 
polling  9,717  votes  against  the 
10,451  and  10,255  of  the  two  Lib- 
erals elected. 

On  May  4,  1896,  he  founded  The 
Daily  Mail,  a  halfpenny  morning 
newspaper  on  boldly  original  lines, 
giving  compactly  all  the  news 
which  at  that  date  was  found 
in  its  penny  competitors.  Its 
appearance  revo- 
lutionised British 
journalism  :  the 
methods  which 
Alfred  Harms- 
worth  introduced, 
and  his  system  of 
arrangement, 
have  since  been  so 
universally  copied 
that  modern  news- 
paper readers  find 
it  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  far-reach- 
ing  was  his 
influence.  But  it 
may  generally  be 
said  that  for  the 
next  25  years  he 
led  every  great 
newspaper  enter- 
prise, and  that 
his  brain  was 
inexhaustible  in 
innovations,  im- 
provements, and 
surprises. 

The  newest 
machinery  was  in- 
troduced ;  the  system  of  distribution 
perfected ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boer  War  the  sale  of  The  Daily 
Mail  had  risen  to  700,000  daily, 
at  times  reaching  the  then  unpre- 


NORTHCLIFFE 

cedented  total  of  1,100,000.  The 
net  daily  sale  is  now  over  1,350,000 
copies,  though  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous advance  in  cost  of  paper 
and  labour  the  price  had  to  be 
raised  to  a  penny  on  March  5, 
1917.  In  1905  he  established  a  con- 
tinental edition  of  The  Daily  Mail 
in  Paris  ;  and  as  from  1900  the 
paper  had  also  been  produced  in 
duplicate  in  Manchester  each  night, 
it  was  now  issued  from  three 
different  offices,  covering  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe.  In  1903  he 
founded  The  Daily  Mirror,  dispos- 
ing of  it  in  1914  to  his  brother, 
Viscount  Rothermere.  In  1904  he 
had  received  a  baronetcy,  followed 
in  1905  by  a  peerage. 

With  his  brother,  Lord  Rother- 
mere, he  acquired  in  1906  a  large 
tract  of  forest,  with  lakes,  water 
power,  and  rivers,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  and  organized  the 
Anglo -Newfoundland  Development 
Company.  In  1908  he  became  chief 
proprietor  of  The  Times. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
the  newspapers  under  his  control, 
and  known  throughout  the  world  as 
"  the  Northcliffe  Press,"  included 
The  Times, The  Daily  Mail,  Evening 
News,  and  Weekly  Dispatch,  and 
the  Overseas  Daily  Mail.  Lord 
Northcliffe's  influence  abroad  and 
throughout  the  Empire  was  great, 
owing  to  the  foresight  and  patriot- 
ism which  he  displayed  and  the 
enormous  net  sales  of  his  news- 
papers. He  had  warned  the  British 
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people  for  15  years  before  the  war 
•  •I  tin-  danger  from  Germany,  but 
11  a  provocative  manner  ;  he 
advocated  a  strong  navy  ;  ho  sup- 
ported his  great  friend,  the  late 
Lord  Roberta,  in  his  campaign  be- 
fore the  war  for  universal  service  ; 
he  urged  the  rejection  of  the  De- 
claration of  London,  a  code  of  sea- 
law  i  hut  would  have  paralysed  the 
Itriti.sh  navy's  power  of  blockade  ; 
he  was  the  persistent  advocate 
of  aircraft,  and  offered  through 
The  Daily  Mail  various  prizes  of 
£10,000  each  for  great  flights,  the 
last  of  which  was  won  in  1919. 
when  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  in 
a  single  day  by  British  airmen  in  a 
Mrit  ish  aeroplane.  During  the  war 
h>-  insisted  on  the  most  energetic 
prosecution  of  operations.  He  car- 
ried out  the  famous  campaign  for 
munitions  in  1915,  which  com- 
pelled him  severely  to  criticise 
Lord  Kitchener's  administration 
at  the  War  Office  ;  largely  due  to 
his  unwavering  advocacy,  com- 
pulsory service  was  introduced  in 
1916  ;  and  his  criticisms  brought 
down  Asquith's  Cabinet  at  the 
close  of  that  year  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  small  War 
Cabinet  to  direct  operations. 

He  opposed  the  Dardanelles  ex- 
pedition and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  its  withdrawal.  He  ad- 
vocated with  success  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft  on  a  great 
scale.  He  paid  numerous  visits  to 
the  various  Allied  fronts,  and  in  the 
crisis  of  the  German  attack  on 
Verdun  in  1916  went  to  that  place, 
conferred  with  Marshal,  then 
General,  Petain,  and  in  a  long 
dispatch,  which  was  given  freely 
to  the  Allied  and  neutral  Press, 
boldly  stated,  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  that 
Verdun  would  hold  out.  His  Times 
articles  on  these  war  experiences 
in  France  and  Italy  were  re- 
published  under  the  title,  At 
the  War,  1916.  The  book  had 
an  enthusiastic  reception  and 
its  substantial  profits  went  to 
the  British  Red  Cross.  Regarded 
in  Germany  as  the  incarnation 
of  British  spirit  during  the  war,  a 
periodical  was  issued  by  the  Ger- 
mans called  The  Anti-Northcliffe 
Mail,  entirely  devoted  to  attacks 
upon  him.  In  1916  the  Germans 
honoured  him  by  producing  a 
"  hate-medal  "  of  him  in  bronze. 

At  Lloyd  George's  special  re 
quest,  he  accepted  in  May,  1917, 
the  appointment  of  chairman  of  the 
British  war  mission  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  arrived  in  New  York  on  June 
1 1.  He  controlled  British  expendi- 
ture in  the  U.8.A.,  amounting  to 
over  £10.000,000  a  week,  and  main- 
tained touch  with  President  Wil- 
son's administration  ;  on  the  eve 


of  his  return  in  Nov.,  1017,  the 
British  War  Cabinet  telegraphed 
"  their  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  your  mission,"  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  "  great 
energy  and  effect  "  with  whic-ii  In- 
bad  explained  to  the  American 
people  the  British  effort  and  the 
needs  of  the  Allies.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  Government,  Col. 
House  testified  to  the  "  energy  and 
generosity "  of  his  cooperation. 
He  was  thanked  by  the  king  and 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  viscount. 
Offered  the  appointment  of  Air 
Minister,  he  declined  it,  but  in  Feb., 
1918,  accepted  an  invitation  from 


Northclifle.  German  "bate-medal" 


Lloyd  George  to  become  Director  of 
Propaganda  in  Enemy  Countries, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  remain  free  to  criticise.  His 
work  in  this  department  by  the 
evidence  of  all  the  German  leaders 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  col- 
lapse of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Ludendorff  described  him  as  "  a 
master  of  mass-suggestion,"  and 
after  the  armistice  Lloyd  George 
in  expressing  his  thanks  stated  that 
he  had  "  many  direct  evidences  of 
the  success  of  your  invaluable  work 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  col- 
lapse of  the  enemy  strength." 

At  the  general  election  of  1918, 
and  in  the  peace  negotiations, 
Viscount  Northcliffe  was  ill,  but  his 
influence  was  felt  in  the  reparation 
terms,  which  but  for  his  pressure 
would  have  let  Germany  off  more 
lightly.  In  June,  1919,  he  under- 
went a  successful  operation  for  an 
adenoma  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
soon  regained  his  health.  On  May 
1,  1921,  he  took  the  chair  at  a 
luncheon  at  Olympia  given  to  7,000 
members  of  The  Daily  Mail  staff 
and  friends,  to  commemorate  the 
25th  birthday  of  that  newspaper; 
and  on  July  16,  1921,  he  left  Eng- 
land on  a  world  tour,  investigating 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  emigration  opportunities, 
and,  in  the  Far  East,  Japane.se 
and  Chinese  questions. 

His  chief  recreations  were  motor- 


ing—be wan  one  of  the  first  motor- 
drivers  in  the  'nineties — golf,  and 
fishing.  Always  a  great  traveller 
and  reader,  he  believed  in  early 
ruing,  beginning  his  day's  work  a't 

and  going  early  to  be- : 
I/»M<i<ni  h.. line  was  1,  Carlton  Gar- 
\V.  ;  I. ut  his  home  at  Elm- 
wood,  Kt.  Peter's,  Thanet.  was  his 
favourite  place  of  residence  from 
1890.  He  died  Aug.  It  1 

Vwcount  XnrthrlirtV  married  on 
April  11.  1888.  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Milner,  of  K  nl  • 
lington,  Oxon,  and  St.  Vin«-nt,  \\ 
Indies.  For  her  services  to  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  Great  Wsr  Vis- 
countess Northcliffe  was  created 
Dame  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
tin-  UriTi-h  I'm  |>ire.  In  1923  she 
married  Sir  hobert  Hudson 

Northcliffe  Glacier.  Huge  ice 
muss  on  the  coast  of  Queen  Mary 
Land  (q.v.),  Antarctica,  falling 
into  Robinson  Bay.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Sir  Douglas 
Mawson  (q.v.),  Dec.  25,  1912. 

Northcote,  HENRY  STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE,  IST  KARON  (1846- 
1911).  British  administrator.  Son 
of  the  first  earl 
of  Iddealeigh.  lie 
was  born  in 
London,  Nov. 
18,  1846,  and 
educated  at 
Eton  and  Mer 
ton  College,  Ox- 


ford. Secretary 
to  his  father, 
then  chancel- 
lor of  the 


ex- 


lit  Baron  North- 
cote,  British  ad- 
ministrator 
chequer,  1877-80,  he  was  M.P.  for 
Exeter,    1880-99,   holding  various 
minor  posts  in  Salisbury's  cabinet, 
1885-87.    He  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  1899,  and  created 
a   peer    in    1900.      From    1904-8 
Northcote  was  governor-general  of 
the  Commonwealth   of   Australia. 
He  died  Sept.  29,  1911. 

Northcote,  JAMES  (1746-1831). 
British  painter  and  author.    Born 
at  Plymouth,  Oct.  22, 1746,  he  began 
his  art  career  there  as  a  portrait 
painter,    and 
when  about  25 
came  to  Lon- 
don, where  the 
help    of    Rey- 
nolds   enabled 
him   to   study 
at     the     H.A 
schools.  He 
spent  the  years 
James  Northcote.       1777-80      in 
British  painter     »   j^y     He  was 

elected  A.R.A.  in  1786,  and  R.A.  in 
1787  ;  he  published  his  Life  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  1813,  One  Hun- 
dred Fables,  illustrated  by  himself, 
in  1828,  and  A  Life  of  Titian  in 

1830.  He  died  in  London,  July  13, 

1831.  See  Godwin,  W. ;  Graves,  T. 
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North-Eastern  Railway.  Er.g 
lish  railway  co.  Founded  in  1854, 
it  was  an  amalgamation  of  the 
York,  Newcastle 
and  Berwick, 
York  and  N.  Mid- 
land, and  Leeds 
Northern.  In 
1863  the  historic 
Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington line  was 
taken  over,  and 
between  then 
and  1900  extensions  were  freely 
made.  The  main  line  runs  from 
York  through  Newcastle  to  Ber- 
wick. Other  places  served  include 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull, 
Durham,  Gateshead,  Sunderland, 
Middlesbrough,  Carlisle,  Tyne- 
mouth,  Stockton,  and  the  York- 
shire watering-places.  Around 
Newcastle  about  30  m.  of  line  are 
worked  by  electric  power. 

The    rly.    owns   large   docks   at 
Hull,  covering  129  acres,  and  is  the 
joint  owner  of  others.     Its  steam- 
boats run  between  Hull  and  Antwerp 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  York,  and 
the  works  at  Darlington,  Gateshead, 
Yerk,   and  elsewhere.     The   total 
length  of  line  owned  is  4,990  m. 
See  Railways. 

North-East  Passage.  Name 
of  a  route  round  the  N.  of  Eurasia 
to  China  (Cathay).  Attempts  to 
make  it,  undertaken  mainly  by 
Englishmen  and  Dutchmen,  Wil- 
loughby  and  Chancellor,  1553,  and 
Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator, 
1594-95,  failed  in  their  main  pur- 
pt  83,  but  succeeded  in  opening  up 
a  trade  with  Russia  in  furs,  oil, 
etc.  The  North-East  Passage  was 
eventually  accomplished  in  1878-79 
by  N.  A.  E.  Nordenskiold  (q.v.). 
See  Arctic  Exploration. 

Norther.  Name  for  the  bitterly 
cold,  often  snow-filled,  N.  and  N.  W. 
winter  winds  experienced  in  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region 
generally.  They  are  caused  by  the 
movement  of  air  towards  the  rear  of 
a  vigorous  cyclone,  and  their 
strength  is  due  to  the  marked 
pressure  gradients.  The  norther 
sometimes  causes  the  temperature 
to  fall  30°  F.  in  an  hour. 

Northern  Lights.  Name  popu- 
larly given  to  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  (g.v. ). 

Northern  Territory.  Part  of 
Australia  directly  administered  by 
the  Commonwealth  itself.  It  lies 
between  meridians  129°  and  138°  E., 
N.  of  26°  S.,  with  a  coast-line  on  the 
Arafura  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. From  1863  it  formed  the 
N.  part  of  South  Australia,  and 
with  this  status  joined  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1900,  but  in  1911  it 
passed  under  the  control  of  the 
central  authority  The  S.  com- 


prises a  highland  area,  Macdonnell 
Ranges,  part  of  the  Central  Austra- 
lian desert,  although  water  is  found 
in  the  valleys  and  can  be  reached 
by  artesian  bores  ;  northwards  lies 
the  plateau  with  extensive  pastoral 
areas  suitable  for  cattle  runs  ;  the 
coastlands  are  lower  and  are 
forested  over  considerable  areas. 

The  people  live  mainly  in  the  N. 
Gold,  copper,  tin,  and  wolfram 
are  mined.  Darwin  is  the  chief 
port,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
overland  telegraph  and  the  N. 
section  of  the  Transcontinental 
Rly.  The  area  is  524,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  25,000,  four  fifths  aborigines. 
See  Australia,  colour  map. 

Northern  Union.  Union  of 
professional  football  clubs  that 
play  a  game  resembling  Rugby 
football.  It  came  into  being  in 
1895  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
English  Rugby  Union  to  recognize 
professionalism,  and  its  constituent 
clubs  are  almost  confined  to  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  where  they 
have  a  large  following. 

The  game  played  by  these  clubs 
differs  in  several  ways  from  the 
Rugby  game,  mainly  in  being 
faster  and  more  spectacular.  The 
scrummage  consists  of  six  instead 
of  eight  players,  and  the  team  of  13 
and  not  15.  There  is  no  line-out, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  scrum- 
mage. A  try  counts  three  points 
and  two  more  are  added  if  a  goal  is 
kicked.  See  Football. 

Nprthey,  SIR  EDWARD  (b.  1868). 
British  soldier.  Born  May  28, 
1868,  he  served  in  the  Hazara  and 
M  i  r  a  n  z  i  ex- 
peditions, 

1891,  and    in 
that    against 
the     Isasai, 

1892.  He  was 
in    S.     Africa, 
1899-1902.   In 
the  Great  War 
he  commanded 
the   1st    batt. 
K.R.R.C.     a  t 
Mons  and  sub- 
sequent battles  m  1914,  the  15th 
brigade,  March-July,  1915,  and  the 
Nyasaland-Rhodesia     field     force, 
1916-18,    rendering   assistance   in 
the  conquest  of  German  E.  Africa. 
In  '  1918-22     he     was     governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  British 
East  Africa  (later  Kenya  Colony), 
and    high    commissioner    for    the 
Zanzibar    Protectorate.     He    was 
awarded  the  K.C  M.G.  in  1918. 

Northfield.  Dist.  of  Worcester- 
shire, England,  now  a  suburb  of 
Birmingham.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Mid.  Rly.  S.  Laurence's  is  the 
chief  church,  and  the  principal  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of 
nails  and  other  forms  of  hardware. 
Pop.  6,000. 


Sir  Edward  Northey, 
British  soldier 

Russell 


Northfield.  Town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  in  Franklin  co. 
It  is  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Worcester,  and  is 
served  by  the  Central  Vermont  Rly. 
It  is  noted  as  a  centre  of  religious 
education,  largely  owing  to  D.  L. 
Moody,  the  evangelist,  who  was 
born  here  in  1837.  Here  is  held  the 
annual  summer  conference  of 
Christian  workers.  Northfield  was 
incorporated  in  1672.  Pop.  2,000. 

Northfield.  Village  of  Ver- 
mont, U.S.A.  In  Washington 
county,  35  m.  from  Burlington,  it 
is  known  as  the  seat  of  Norwich 
University.  Founded  at  Norwich 
in  the  same  state  in  1819  by  a 
soldier,  Alden  Partridge,  it  became 
a  university  in  1834.  In  1866  it 
was  removed  to  Northfield. 

Northfleet .   Urban  dist.  of  Kent, 
adjoining  Gravesend,  England.  It  is 
on  the  Thames,  22  in.  from  London, 
with  a  station  on 
the    S.E.    &   C. 
Rly.    The  church 
of  S.    Botolph  is 
a    fine    building, 
partly  Decorated 
and   partly    Per- 
pendicular.     The     Horthfleet.   geai 
industries  include      of  urban  district 
shipbuilding  and  council 

the  manufacture  of  cement,  paper, 
and  chemicals.  Pop.  (1921J  15,719. 

North  Foreland.  Headland  of 
Kent,  England.  Off  here  three  ac- 
tions were  fought  in  the  wars  with 
Holland.  The  first  battle  opened 
June  2,  1653,  with  an  attack  by  the 
English  admirals,  Monk,  Deane, 
and  Lawson,  on  the  Dutch  fleet  of 
Van  Tromp.  With  the  arrival  of 
Blake  on  the  following  morning 
the  Dutch  made  a  hasty  retreat, 
having  lost  heavily. 

The  second  battle  was  begun 
June  1,  1666,  by  Monk's  attack  on 
the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter,  and 
lasted  for  four  days.  On  the  2nd 
the  battle  opened  early,  and  went 
against  the  English.  The  next 
morning  Prince  Rupert  hastened  to 
Monk's  assistance,  but  after  heavy 
fighting  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  the 
English  were  obliged  to  make  the 
Thames,  having  lost  20  vessels  and 
6,000  men.  A  third  battle,  fought 
July  25  and  26,  1666,  resulted  in 
the  flight  of  the  Dutch.  See  Fore- 
land, N.  and  S. 

North  German  Confederation. 

Alliance  formed  in  1866  by  22 
sovereign  German  states.  The 
German  Confederation  of  1815  was 
broken  up  by  Prussia's  attack  on 
her  fellow- member  Austria  in  1866. 
After  the  defeat  of  Austria,  a  new 
alliance,  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, was  formed,  Aug.  18, 
1866,  consisting  of  Prussia  and  tho 
remaining  states  of  the  old  Bund 
N.  of  the  Main,  except  Luxemburg, 
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which  \\ii-,  di\  ided  U-t  \vi  e.i  Holland 
and    i:,-l,Mi,m.     On   April   M. 
a    constituent    assembly    ratified 
nstitulion.    which   WM   pro- 
claimed on  .Inly   1.     The   Itnnd  had 
liin.iMKi  MI.  m.   and  a 


pop.  of  30.000,000.  See  KUmarck  ; 
Itund  ;  (iermany  :  Prussia. 

North  Island.  The  smaller  and 
moie  northerly  of  the  two  main 
islands  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
/calami.  It  has  a  hit.  correspond- 
iiiX  to  that  of  S.  Spam,  a  more 
equable  temperature  and  more 
e\enly  distributed  rainfall  than  S. 
Island,  and  is  more  definitely 
suited  to  the  pastoral  industry. 
The  K.  and  S.  K.  contain  probably 
the  I  i  nest  sheep  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  S.W.  is  ideal  for 
dairy  cattle.  The  N.  is  steadily 
dcM-loping  a  fruit  industry. 

The      island      comprises      four 

S-ovincial     districts  :     Auckland, 
awke's    Bay,     Wellington,    and 
Taranaki  ;  and  contains  in  Auck- 
land and  Wellington  the  two  largest 
of     the    dominion.       Rlys. 
connect  Wellington  with  Auckland, 
Xapier,  and  New  Plymouth.     Its 
area  is  44,130  sq.  m.   Pop.  700,000. 
See  New  Zealand. 

Northmen.  Name  of  the 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers  who  began 
their  incursions  upon  the  coasts  of 
W.  Europe  late  in  the  8th  century 
of  our  era.  The  names  Northmen 
and  Viking  cover  four  groups : 
the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  who  con- 
lined  their  attentions  mainly  to  the 
Baltic  shores ;  the  Danes  from  Jut- 
land and  Slesvig ;  and  the  Norse- 
men from  Norway  ;  though  both 
Danes  and  Norsemen  were  names 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole. 
In  England,  the  name  of  Ostmen, 
the  men  from  the  East,  was  some- 
times applied. 

Masters  of  the  Danelagh 

The  first  recorded  raids  on  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  French  soil  respect- 
ively are  dated  in  787,  795,  and  799. 
In  the  first  instance  the  raids  of 
the  Northmen  were  mere  landings 
in  search  of  booty  by  pirate  crews 
composed  of  free  warriors  who  fol- 
lowed some  captain  of  repute. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  9th 
century  they  were  still  for  the 
most  part  ravaging  in  small  bands. 
Then  the  small  bands  began  to 
v'l'nw  into  confederate  fleets,  Danes 
and  Norsemen  acting  together. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  9th 
century  supreme  kings  were  estab- 
lishing themselves  both  in  Den- 
mark and  in  Norway ;  and  this 
process  encouraged  the  minor 
chiefs  to  seek  other  lands,  and  to 
settle.  Danish  hosta  established 
themselves  in  England  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
district  known  as  the  Danelagh  ; 


North  Sea.     Chart  showing  the  fishing  banks,  depths,  and  steamship  routes 
between  Britain  and  the  principal  Continental  North  Sea  ports 


though  Alfred  drove  them  out  of 
Wessex,  and  in  the  next  century 
his  son  and  grandson  forced  them 
to  own  the  overlordship  of  the 
king  of  England.  In  France  the 
Viking  hosts  met  with  a  check 
when  they  laid  siege  to  Paris  in  885. 
After  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Danelagh  in  KirJ.uid 
and  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
in  France,  in  912,  the  raiding 
of  France  and  England  ceased  to 
be  a  profitable  employment  for 


then,  in  1013,  of  England  as  well, 
and  in  tin-  n-iun  of  Canute  Den- 
mark finally  lost  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  pirate  state.  See  Danelagh; 
England  :  History ;  Goths  . 
man  ;  Norse ;  Russia ;  Varangians ; 
Viking  ;  consult  also  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  E.  A.  Freeman, 
2nd  ed.  1876;  The  Viking  Age, 
P.  B.  du  Chaillu,  1889. 
Northolt.  Villain'  of  .Middle. 

inland.     It  is  2J  m.  - 
of  Harrow,  and  is  a  junction  on 


Danes  and  Norsemen,  .though  the     the  G.C.  and  C.W.  rlvs.    Pop.  700, 

1  .    .  .  •  1  _•_*!__  mv A«_       i-»  _1_  T_i"         ....  V  • 


latter  acquired  a  supremacy  in  tin* 
extreme  N.  of  Scotland,  over  the 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Ireland ;  until 
their  efforts  at  further  conquest  in 
Ireland  were  finally  checked  by  a 
crushing  defeat  at  Clontarf  at  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  King  Brian 
Boroimhe  in  1014.  In  the  days  of 
Ethelred  II,  at  the  close  of  the 
10th  century,  the  Danish  and 
None  raids  upon  England  revived  ; 
but  the  Danish  leader  Sweyn  be- 
came king  first  of  Denmark,  and 


North  Pole.  Lat.  90°  N.,  one 
terminus  of  the  earth's  axis.  The 
Pole  itself  is  the  central  point 
of  the  shallow  Arrtir  basin  wherein 
lies  tli-  Ocean,  of  wluVh 

the  surface  near  the  I'ol<-  is  tloating 
and    movinu    i<-e,  so    that  subse- 
quent explorers  would  not 
sanly  find  a  trace  of  Peary  - 

North  Sea.  Arm  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  the  most  easterly  of 
the  British  seas.  It  covers  part  of 
th>-  i-mitineiital  ,-helf  of  W.  Europe, 
and  except  for  the  Scandinavian 
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deep,  over  2,400  ft.,  off  the  S.  of 
Norway,  it  is  relatively  shallow, 
with  an  average  depth  of  120  ft.  in 
the  S.  and  350  ft.  in  the  N. 

This  sea  being  physically  a  con- 
nexion between  the  lowlands  of  E. 
Britain  and  the  great  European 
plain,  its  coast-line  is  not  a  per- 
manent feature  ;  the  Zuyder  Zee 
is  an  accidental  enlargement,  and 
English  coastal  areas  are  being 
slowly  removed,  while  the  great 
rivers  tend  to  fill  it  with  their  loads 
of  sediment,  so  that  the  Rhine 
delta  and  the  Thames  estuary  ex- 
perience encroachments  of  the 
land  on  the  sea.  Structurally  the 
North  Sea  is  part  of  the  lowland 
between  the  old  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland  and  the 
middle-aged  mountains  of  S.  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  and  N.  Germany. 
The  S,  outlet  by  the  Strait  of  Dover 
is  not  inherent  to  the  structure, 
and  occurred  in  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  epoch.  Between 
these  ranges  the  rivers  form  one 
system  which,  in  the  days  before 
the  area  was  drowned  and  the 
plains  were  connected  by  dry  land, 
may  have  all — Thames,  Ouse, 
Lower  Rhine,  Elbe,  etc. — joined 
to  make  one  great  N. -flowing  river. 

The  submarine  surface  is  marked 
by  inequalities ;  the  Dogger,  Jut- 
land, and  Great  Fisher  banks  are 
submarine  ridges,  the  Silver  and 
other  pits  are  submarine  hollows. 
The  waters  slowly  circulate,  a  S.- 
flowing  current  along  the  British 
coast  becoming  a  N. -flowing  cur- 
rent on  the  Eastern  shore ;  the 
tides  are  unusually  complicated  ; 
they  enter  by  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
and  round  Scotland  flow  S.  along 
the  British  coast,  and  N.  along  the 
E.  shore,  scouring  the  great 
estuaries  on  both  sides. 

Owing  to  these  movements  the 
floating  eggs  of  the  food  fishes  are 
widely  distributed,  and  the  shoals 
of  fish,  such  as  the  herring,  appear 
to  follow  regular  movements  which 
control  the  work  of  the  trawlers. 
These  fish  feed  on  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  in  which  the 
North  Sea  abounds,  and  thus  this 
marine  area  is  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  world's  fisheries. 

Commercially  the  North  Sea  is 
the  most  important  water  area  in 
the  world,  and  historically,  with 
the  English  Channel,  it  is  a  pre- 
dominant physical  feature  of 
Europe.  The  insularity  of  Britain 
which  it  has  ensured  is  responsible 
for  the  British  Empire,  the  racial 
character  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
consequent  interference  during  the 
critical  periods  of  the  great 
European  wars  of  powers  based 
on  the  sea,  whose  activities  have 
profoundly  moulded  the  course  of 


events  during  the  wars  themselves 
and  during  the  intervening  periods 
of  peaceful  development.  Its  area 
is  190,000  sq.  m.  ;  maximum 
breadth  420  m.,  and  length  700  m. 
See  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Dogger  Bank ; 
Europe. 

North  Sea  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion. Agreement  made  at  The 
Hague  in  May,  1882,  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  and  Holland, 
with  power  reserved  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  come  in  on  giving 
notice.  This  convention  declares 
that  the  fishermen  of  each  country 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing  within  a  distance  of  3  m. 
from  low-water  mark  along  the 
whole  extent  of  their  respective 
countries,  as  well  as  of  dependent 
islands  and  banks.  As  regards 
bays  and  inlets  the  3  (m.  are  to  be 
calculated  from  a  line  drawn  across 
the  bay  in  the  part  nearest  the 
entrance  where  the  bay  does  not 
exceed  10  m.  in  width. 

Other  clauses  decree  that  fishing 
boats  are  to  be  registered,  and  to 
bear  their  registration  marks  and 
numbers  distinctly  marked,  and  to 
carry  official  papers  showing  their 
nationality.  Minute  rules  and  regu- 
lations govern  the  manner  of 
fishing  and  the  behaviour  of  fishing 
boats  to  each  other,  e.g.  the  right 
to  cut  entangling  lines.  The  regu- 
lations are  to  be  enforced  by  special 
cruisers,  which  have  the  right  of 
visit  and  search  and  arrest.  The 
arrested  boat  is  to  be  handed  over 
to  its  own  country  to  be  dealt  with 
and  punished. 

North  Staffordshire  Rly.  Eng- 
lish railway  company.  It  dates 
from  1847,  when  three  existing 
lines  in  and 
around  Stafford- 
shire were  amal- 
gamated. Exten- 
sions were  made, 
and  other  lines 
acquired,  while 
the  company 
joined  with  the 
G.C.  Rly.  in 
controlling  the 
Marple  and  Bol- 
lington  Rly.  It 
owns  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Naviga- 
tion, and  three  hotels.  The  head- 
quarters and  works  are  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  ;  other  towns  served  by 
it  are  those  of  the  Potteries,  Crewe, 
Macclesfield,  Derby,  Uttoxeter,  and 
Burton-upon-Trent.  The  length  of 
single  track  owned  is  524  m.,  and 
the  capital  is  £11,000,000. 

North  Staffordshire  Regi- 
ment. Regiment  of  the  British 
army.  Formed  in  1881  by  the 
union  of  the  64th  and  98th  Foot, 
which  had  been  raised  in  1756  and 
1824  respectively,  it  received  its 


North  Staffordshire 
Railway  arms 


alternative  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  on  the  occasion  of  the 
prince's  tour  to  Malta,  1876.  In 
1759  the  64th  Foot  served  against 
the  French  in 
Martinique,  and 
then  fought  in 
the  American 
War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In 
1803  it  took 
part  in  the  cap-  „ 

tiirf»nfSf  Ti^ia  North  Staffordshire 
tuie  ol  Bt.  Lucia  Regiment  badge 

and  later    of 

Surinam  in  Guiana.  The  regiment 
fought  in  the  China  War,  1842,  on 
the  Indian  frontier  in  1851,  and  in 
Persia  in  1856.  Both  battalions 
helped  to  put  down  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  1st  battalion  served 
in  the  Sudan  in  1896,  and  the 
2nd  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
South  African  War. 

The  regiment  sent  a  large  num- 
ber of  battalions  to  the  Great  War, 
the  1st  being  part  of  the  original  ex- 
peditionary force.  The  8th  service 
battalion  was  in  France  by  July, 
1915,  and  formed  part  of  the  19th 
division.  Other  battalions,  including 
the  4th  and  5th  Territorials,  were 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cambrai, 
1917,  in  the  defensive  battles  of  the 
spring  of  1918,  and  participated  in 
the  final  British  victories  in  France 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The 
official  name  The  Prince  of  Wales's 
North  Staffordshire  Regiment  was 
changed  to  the  North  Staffordshire 
Regiment  (The  Prince  of  Wales's) 
in  Dec.,  1920.  The  regimental 
depot  is  at  Lichfield. 

Northumberland.  County  of 
England.  The  most  northerly  of 
all,  it  is  separated  from  Scotland 
by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the 
Tweed.  Its  area  is  2,018  sq.  m., 
and  it  has  a  long  coast-line  on  the 
North  Sea.  From  there  the  surface 
rises  to  the  Cheviots,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  2,676  ft.,  and  it 
varies  between  moorland  and 
verdant  undulations,  intersected 
by  fertile  and  wooded  valleys.  A 
geological  feature  is  the  Great 
Whin  Sill,  a  sheet  of  basalt  forming 
a  succession  of  crags  stretching 
with  intervals  from  the  N.E.  into 
Cumberland. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne, 
Tweed,  Till,  Wansbcck,  Alne,  and 
Coquet,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes,  Greenlee  Lough  being  the 
largest.  Off  the  coast  are  Coquet 
and  Holy  Islands,  and  the  Fame 
Islands.  Agriculture  flourishes 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  valley 
districts,  and  the  rearing  of 
Cheviot  sheep  and  Durham  short- 
horns is  actively  pursued.  There  is 
a  coalfield  in  the  county,  and  the 
urban  industries  are  mainly  associ- 
ated with  this.  It  is  served  by  the 
N.E.  Rly.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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uml  A!n\\i.-k  arc  the  county  towns  ; 
otli.-i      places     are     Tun-in. mi  h. 

U<-|  \\irk  •  (.11       T\\.-,-.|,  \Vull-rml. 

Mi.r|H-th.  ami   Il.-\li;un.       Blyth    i-< 
a    fishing    port,    .tin!    there   are   a 
iiiimlirr  of  populoui  url):in  '! 
in  tin-  mining  jirea.  Tlirec  mrinl«-is 
n iv  ivtumrd  l.i   Parliament.     I'lil  il 

1882  Northumberland  was  in  tin- 

diocese  of  Durham. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  North 
iimlx-rlanti  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  IWniria.  ami  then  of 
Nortlminl'ii  i  Its  history  is  domin- 
ated by  the  fact  that  it  was  on 
the  borders  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  the  scene  for 
centuries  of  constant  warfare. 
It  wan  protected  by  fortresses,  and 
herein  are  Flodaen,  Otterburn, 
Horaildon  Hill,  and  other  battle- 
fields..  The  county  contains  also 
Bamburgh,  Lindisfarne,  and  other 
places  of  historic  interest.  The 
most  notable  of  the  castles,  now 
mainly  ruins,  are  Norham,  Dilston, 
Warkworth,  Dunstanburgh,  Bain- 
burgh,  and  Prudhoe.  Alnwick  has 
been  largely  rebuilt ;  Ford  and 
Chiprhase  are  also  mainly  modern. 
The  Roman  Wall  passes  through 
the  county.  Pop.  407,000. 

LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS.  From 
its  position  as  a  border  county 
Northumberland  has  rich  associa- 
tion with  the  old  ballad  literature 
of  the  Border  district.  Among  these 
ballads  may  be  named  The  Brave 
Earl  Brand,  Jack  and  Tom,  The 
Baillie  of  Berwick,  Sir  Arthur  and 
Charming  Mollee.  Bamburgh  is 
reputed  by  some  to  be  the  Joyous 
Card  of  Arthurian  legend  ;  it  is  the 
scene  of  much  writing  in  prose  and 
verse  concerning  Grace  Darling,  and 
of  Bosant's  Dorothy  Forster. 

Much  of  the  action  of  Scott's 
Marmion  takes  place  in  the  county 
(Flodden,  Holy  Isle,  Norham).  A. 
C.  Swinburne  wrote  of  the  county. 
At  Warkworth  was  born  the 
17th  century  historian,  John  Rush- 
worth,  and  the  hermitage  there 
afforded  the  subject  of  Bishop 
Percy's  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth. 
At  Newcastle  was  born  Mark  Aken- 
side,  and  Thomas  Bewick  at  Cher- 
ryburn,  near  Newcastle. 

Bibliography.  History  of  N.,  J. 
Hodgson,  1840;  History  of  N.,  9 
vols.,  pub.  by  N.  County  Historical 
Committee,  1893-1909  ;  History  of 
N.,  C.  J.  Bates,  1896  ;  The  Roman 
Wall,  C.  J.  Bruce,  6th  ed.  1909; 
Northumberland,  J.  E.  Morris, 
1916;  Medieval  N.,  J.  C.  Davies, 
1918 ;  Highways  and  Byways  in 
Northumbria,  P.  A.  Graham,  1920. 

Northumberland,  DDKE  OF. 
Title  held  since  1766  by  the  family 
of  Percy.  There  was  an  earl  of 
Northumberland  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  after- 
wards, but  as  an  hereditary  title 
it  dates  from  1377,  when  Henry 
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Northumberland.    Map  of  the  north-eastern  county  of  England,  famous  lor  its 
historical   associations   with  the  Scottish  border 


Percy,  Baron  Percy,  was  made 
earl.  He  was  killed  in  1408  and  the 
title  forfeited,  but  it  was  restored 
to  his  grandson.  His  descendants 
kept  the  title  until  the  llth  earl 
died  in  1670.  From  1551-53  there 
had  been  a  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, John  Dudley. 

The  llth  earl's  daughter  married 
Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  their  son  Algernon,  the  7th 
duke,  was  made  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  1 749.  He  had  no  sons, 
and  the  earldom  passed  by  arrange- 
ment to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  Bart.,  who  took  the  name 
of  Percy.  In  1766  he  was  made 
duke  of  Northumberland.  In  1865, 
when  the  4th  duke  died,  the  title 
passed  to  a  g'-and-  nephew,  George, 
earl  of  Beverley,  and  from  him  the 
later  dukes  are  descended.  The 
duke's  chief  seat  is  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  he  has  extensive  estates  in 
Northumberland.  His  eldest  son 
is  called  Earl  Percy.  From  1683 
to  1716  George  Fitzroy,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  II,  was  duke  of 
Northumberland,  but  he  died 
without  sons.  See  Percy. 


Northumberland,  JOHN  DUD- 
LEY, IST  DUKB  OF  (c.  1502-53). 
English  soldier  and  statesman. 
The  attainder 
of  his  father, 
Edmund  Dud- 
ley (c.  1462- 
1510),  waa 
reversed  by 
Henry  MIL 
and  as  Vis- 
count Lisle, 
John  Dudley 
proved  himself 
a  soldier  and 
administra- 
tor of  ability. 
In  1547  he  was  made  earl  of  War- 
wick and  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Pinkie.  He  became  earl  marshal  and 
duke  of  Northumberland  in  1551. 
He  sought  toconsolidate  his  position 
by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Guild- 
ford  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
May,  1553,  but  his  plans  collapsed. 
He  was  executed  Aug.  22,  1553. 

Northumberland  Avenue. 
London  thoroughfare.  Connect  inu 
Trafalgar  Square  with  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  it  derives  its  name, 
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like  the  neighbouring  Northumber- 
land Street,  once'  Hartshorn  Lane, 
from  Northumberland  House  (q.v.). 
Opened  March,  1876,  it  contains 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the 
Constitutional  and  National  Liberal 
clubs,  offices  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  the 
Playhouse  Theatre,  and  the  Grand 
Victoria,  and  Metropole  hotels.. 

Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
Raised  privately  in  1674  to  assist 
the  Dutch  in  their  fight  against 
France,  this  regi- 
ment was  added  to 
the  British  army 
as  the  5th  regi- 
ment of  the  line  in 
1685,  and  fought 
in  Ireland,  Flan- 
ders, and  Spain. 
In  1761  and  1762 
Northumberland  it  was  employed 
Fusiliers  badge  against  the  French 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  later 
served  in  America.  At  St.  Lucia 
the  Fusiliers  behaved  so  gallantly 
in  defending  the  island  from  the 
French  that  they  were  allowed  to 
wear  in  their  caps  the  white  feathers 
taken  from  their  foes,  and  in  the 
Peninsular  War  they  earned  their 
well-known  names  the  "  Fighting 
Fifth  "  and  the  "  Old  and  Bold  " 
The  regiment  marched  with  Have- « 
lock  to  Lucknow,  and  later  served 
in  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  South 
Africa. 

In  the  Great  War  the  regiment 
fought  in  nearly  every  battle  area, 
and  besides  its  regular  battalions 
had  five  territorial  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  service  battalions  engaged, 
making  a  total  of  over  fifty.  The 
1st  batt.  was  part  of  the  9th 
infantry  brigade  of  the  expedition- 
ary force.  In  1916  the  batts.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Tyneside  Irish 
and  Tyneside  Scottish  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
The  regimental  depot  is  at  New- 
castle-u  pon-Tyne. 

Northumberland  House.  For- 
mer London  mansion.  It  stood  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Charing  Cross 
entrance  to  the  Strand,  with  gar- 
dens extending  almost  to  the 
river.  The  Grand  Hotel  and  the 
Constitutional  Club  occupy  part 
of  the  site.  Built  by  Henry  Howard, 
1st  earl  of  Northampton,  about 
1605,  and  named  after  him,  it 
became  known  as  Suffolk  House  on 
passing.  1614,  to  Thomas  Howard, 
the  1st  earl  of  Suffolk;  and  as 
Northumberland  House,  when  it 
became  the  home  of  Algernon 
Percy,  10th  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 1642.  Bought  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  1873, 
for  £497,000,  it  was  demolished  in 
1874  to  make  way  for  Northum- 
berland Avenue.  The  lion  which 
once  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
mansion  was  removed  to  Syon 


Northumberland  House,  London.    The  old  mansion,  seen 
from  Trafalgar  Square,  before  its  demolition  in  1874 


ful    ruler    in    the 
whole  of  England. 

After  670. 
Northumbria  de- 
clined in  impor- 
tance, and  most 
of  its  later  kings 
were  subject  to 
the  rulers  of 
Mercia  or  Wessex. 
During  this  time 
learning  flourished 
in  Northumbria, 


House,  Isleworth.  See  Annals  of 
the  Strand,  E.  B.  Chancellor,  1912. 
Northumbria.  Kingdom  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  It  stretched 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
and  from  the  Pennines  and  Ettrick 
Forest  to  the  sea,  and  was  formed 
about  600  by  the  union  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira.  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
bria until  633,  was  the  most  p'ower- 


which  produced 
Caedmon,  Bede,  and  Alcuin.  In 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  Danish 
invasions  in  the  9th  century  the 
native  kings  of  Northumbria  died 
out,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
kings  of  Danish  origin  in  the  10th 
century.  See  England  :  History. 
North  Walsham.  Urban  diet, 
and  market  town  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land. It  stands  on  the  river  Ant, 
14  m.  trom  Norwich  and  131  from 


NORTH  WEST 
FRONTIER  PROVINCE 

English    Miles 


North-West  Frontier  Province.  Map 

of  the  province  on  the    border  o! 

Afghanistan,  the  scene  of  continual 

political  disturbances 


London,  and  is  served  by  the  G.  E 
and  M.  &  G.N.  pint.  rlys.  The 
chief  building  is  the  Perpendic- 
ular church  of  S.  Nicholas.  At  the 
Paston  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1606,  Nelson  was  educated.  The 
village  of  Paston  is  3£  m.  a  way 
Market  day,  Thurs.  Pop.  4,200 

North-Wort  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. Prov.  of  N.W.  India.  The 
river  Indus  is  the  E.  boundary 
except  where  the  Punjab  extends 
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across    it    to    the    W.    near    the 
Kurram  river  and  whore  the  pro- 

•.:.  mis  across  it  t<>  t  i 
Ilazat-.-i.    Baluchistan  and  .-V 
istan  lie  on  the  W.  and   K 

on    II:, 

The  tnritory  described  above 
comprises  five  British  districts  and 
five  political  agencies.  The  dis- 
tricts- ul  Kh.ui.  Ban- 
mi.  Kuli.-it,  iv-hawar.  and  Hazara 
—contain  13,000  sq.  m.  and 
2,200.000  people,  moat  of  whom 
are  Mahomedana  and  more  than  a 
thin!  I '.it  hang.  The  agencies — 
N.  Wa/inM  in.  S.  \N  a/iti-tan.  the 
Kurram.  tin-  Khyber,  and  Chit  nil, 
Swat,  and  Dir — cover  26,000  sq.  m. 
and  are  occupied  by  independent 
tribes  controlled  by  the  chief 
c  -ommissioner  of  the  province. 

The  province  is  mountainous 
and  much  cut  up  into  valleys  with 
cross  connexion  each  with  the 
others  ;  the  tribes  are  warlike  and 
turbulent,  and  military  expedi- 
tions are  continually  necessary 
to  maintain  a  semblance  of  peace. 
The  administrative  control  of  this 
difficult  area  is  essential  strategi- 
cally in  relation  to  Afghanistan  ; 
hence  the  seat  of  administration  at 
Peshawar  dominates  the  Indian 
end  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  The 
Kabul,  Kurram,  and  Gomal  rivers 
cross  the  prov.  from  Afghanistan 
to  join  the  Indus.  The  mts.  are 
the  Hindu  Kush,  Safed  Koh,  and 
Suleiman  ranges.  The  prov.  was 
formed  in  1901.  See  The  Punjab, 
North- West  Frontier  Province,  and 
Kashmir,  J.  Douie,  1916. 

North- West  Mounted  Police, 
ROYAL.  Name  formerly  held  by  the 
special  force  of  police  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order 
in  the  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
Canada.  In  1919  it  was  merged  in 
the  new  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
(q.v. ).  Applicants  for  admission 
must  be  between  22  and  40  years  of 
age,  good  riders,  and  of  exceptional 
pnysique.  No  married  men  are 
admitted.  See  The  Riders  of  the 
Plains,  A.  L.  Haydon,  1910. 

North -West  Passage.  Name 
given  to  an  assumed  passage  to 
China  (Cathay)  round  the  N.  of 
America.  Attempts  to  find  it  are 
associated  with  the  16th  and  early 
17th  century  work  of  such  sailors 
as  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
Frobisher,  Gilbert.  Davis,  Hudson, 
and  Baffin.  Two  centuries  later 
the  quest  was  followed  up  by  Ross, 
Parry.  Franklin,  and  others  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  years  1903-5 
that  Amundsen,  the  discoverer  of 
the  South  Pole,  made  the  complete 
voyage.  See  Arctic  Exploration. 

North- West  Territories.  Dist. 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It- 
total  area  is  1,242,224  sq.  m.  and 
it  includes,  save  for  Yukon  and  a 


i  of  Quebec,  all  that  part  of 
Canada  lying  above  60°  N.  wlm-h 
WM  foini'iiy  ilui'lcd  between 
Kfowatin,  Rupert's  Ijind.  and  the 
North-We»t«rn  Territory.  The 
diicf  riven  are  the  Mackenzie, 
Slave,  Great  Finh,  and  Coppermine, 
ami  there  arc  a  number  of  lakes, 
'•at  Bear  and  Great  Slave 
being  the  largest.  Fur-bearing 
iinmiuN  al'oumi,  arid  in  parts  the 
musk  ox  and  the  caribou  are 
found.  The  Territories  are  governed 
by  a  commissioner  and  a  council  of 
four  members,  and  are  watched 
over  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  There  is  no  capital, 
affairs  being  directed  from  Ottawa. 
In  some  parts  minerals  are  worked, 
and  some  of  the  better  land  is  under 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Elsewhere 
only  small  trees,  mosses,  lichens, 
etc.,  are  found.  The  Territories  are 
the  remains  of  the  vast  area  pur- 
chased from  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 
by  the  Dominion  in  1869.  Various 
parts  were  subsequently  taken 
away  to  form  the  new  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  to 
increase  the  area  of  the  older  ones, 
especially  Quebec.  See  Canada. 

North wich.     Urban   dist.    and 
market  town  of  Cheshire.  England. 
It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Dane 
_____^_^_  and   the  Weaver, 
18  m.  from  Ches- 
ter,    on      t  b  e 
Cheshire  Lines 
and   L.    &   N.W. 
Rlys.    It  is  a  cen- 
tre of  the  salt  in- 
dustry,   the    salt 
being     obtained 
Korthwioh  arms    frora    rock    8a|t 

mines  underlying   the   town,   and 
also   from    the   brine.      Other   in- 


Northwich, Cheshire.      Old  half-timber 
shops  in  the  triangular  space  known  as 

dustries  are  alkali  works,  breworic-. 
and  boat-building.  The  Weaver 
is  navigable  from  here.  Many  of 
the  houses  have  been  damaged  by 
the  operations  beneath.  Market 
day,  Fri.  Pop.  <  1 92 1 )  1 8,385. 

Northwood.  P.c-idential  dist. 
of  Middlesex.  England.  It  is  14  m. 
N.W.  of  London,  on  the  Met.  and 
G.C.  Rlys.,  pleasantly  «ituated  in 
well-wooded  country,  between  Pin- 


ner  and  Ri"kman«w 
Kafttoote,  it  forms  part  of  the  urban 
dial,  of  Ituixlip -North wood,  The 
parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity. 
erected  1854,  is  of  flint,  with  a  red- 
tiled  roof :  in  the  churchyard  are 
the  graves  of  Sir  R.  Morur  a  - 
1st  Lord  Ebury.  On  White  Hill  i^ 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for 
consumptive*.  The  local  golf  course 
is  over  3  m.  in  extent .  u  it  h  18  hole*, 
the  nearest  railway  '•tati'-n  being 

Sandy  Lodge  Halt!     Pop.  4.800. 

Norton.  Village  of  Durham, 
England.  The  parish  lien  partly 
within  the  parliamentary  limits  of 
Stockton,  from  which  the  village 
is  2  m.  N.  Norton-on-Tees  station 
is  on  the  N.lv  Kly.  Pop.  6,100. 

Norton,  CHARLES  BOWYER  AD- 

DERLEY.      Is        l:\KON     (1814-1905). 

Born  Aug.  2,  1814,  and  educated 
at      Christ   V^IMKICKSIIHH 
Church,      Ox- 
ford.     he      in- 
herited     large 
estates  in  War- 
\\iekshire    and 
Staff ords  hire  l& 

from  a  great-  _J&?t* 

uncle  in  ISJ'i. 
He  was  M.P.  «= 
for  Stafford-  Charles  Adderley, 
shire  from  1«  Baron  Horton 
1841-78,  when  Aft"  °  *<«*-«"* 
he  was  created  Baron  Norton. 
From  1866-68  he  was  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
1874-78.  He  died  March  28,  1905. 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  social, 
educational,  and  colonial  questions, 
and  was  a  pioneer  of  town-planning. 
Norton,  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH 
SARAH  (1808-77).  British  poet 
and  novelist.  Bom  in  London,  a 
daughterof  Thomas 
and  grand-daught- 
er  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan, 
she  was  one  of 
three  beautiful 
sisters.  Her  hus- 
band, the  Hon. 
George  Chappie 
Norton,  whom  she 
married  in  1827, 
brought  divorce 
proceedings  against 
her  in  1836,  on  the 
grounds  of  adul- 
tery with  Lord 
Melbourne,  but 
her  character  was  completely  vin- 
dicated at  the  trial.  Further  legal 
proceedings  arising  out  of  disputes 
on  pecuniary  matters  instituted 
by  her  husband  in  1853  moved 
Ntrs.  Norton  to  write  a  pamphlet, 
English  l^iws  for  Women,  which, 
with  other  writ  inns  of  hers,  forms 
a  landmark  in  the  movement  for 
women's  emancipation  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1875,  and  in  1877  she 
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C.  Eliot  Norton, 
American  scholar 


After  J.  Bayter 

married  Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
well, but  died  June  15  in  the  same 
year.  Among  her  novels  are  Stuart 
of  Dunleath,  1851,  and  Old  Sir 
Douglas,  1868.  See  Diana  of  the 
Crossways. 

Norton,  CHARLES  ELIOT  (1827- 
1908).  American  scholar.  Born 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 
1827,  he  was 
educated  at 
Harvard,  and 
engaged  for  a 
time  in  busi- 
ness, voyaging 
to  the  East 
Indies  in  1849. 
In  1853  he 
published  a  n 
attack  on  ex- 
perimental so- 
cialism, and  travelled  in  Europe, 
1855-57.  From  1864-68  he  was 
joint  editor  with  J.  R.  Lowell  of 
The  North  American  Review, 
visited  England,  1868,  and  was 
professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard, 
1875-1900.  Among  his  works  are 
The  New  Life  of  Dante,  1859  ;  and 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy, 
1860.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1908. 

Norton  St.  Philip.  Village  of 
Somerset,  England.  It  is  6  m. 
from  Bath,  and  is  notable  because 
here  is  The  George  inn,  which  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  licensed  house  in 
England.  Pop.  500.  See  Inn. 

There  are  many  places  named 
Norton  in  England.  One  is  in 
Derbyshire,  just  outside  Sheffield, 
and  another  is  in  Durham  near 
Stockton-on-Tees.  The  latter  was  at 
one  time  a  market  town.  Another 
Norton  is  in  Yorkshire,  being  divi- 
ded by  the  Derwent  from  Melton. 

Norton  Sound.  Inlet  of  Bering 
Sea,  Alaska.  It  lies  S.  of  Seward 
Peninsula,  and  is  100  m.  across 
and  150  m.  long ;  along  its  N. 
shore  are  Norton  Bay  and  Godol- 
phin  Bay. 
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This  article  is  supplemented  by  articles  on  the  cities,  foivns,  rivers, 
etc.,  of  the   country.    See  also  Denmark ;  Europe ;   Sweden ;  the 
entries   Norman  ;  Northmen ;  and  the  biographies  of  the  kings, 
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Norway  occupies  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula.  It  extends  from 
lat.  57°  17'  N. 
to  lat.  71°  11' 
N.,  and  is 
bounded  W.  by 
the  North  Sea 
and  Greenland 
Sea,  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean, 
and  E.  by 
SwedenandFin-  Norway  arms 
and.  In  1905  a  neutral  zone  10 
m.  wide,  in  which  no  fortifications 
are  allowed,  was  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier -from 
the  sea  to  lat.  61°  N.  The  land 
area  of  Norway  is  124,642  sq.  m., 
and  the  country  has  a  total  length 
of  1,100  m.  and  a  width  of  10 
to  250  m.  The  coast-line,  excluding 
minor  indentations,  is  2,110  m. 
long. 

The  greater  part  of  Norway  is  a 
lofty  plateau  of  ancient  rocks  known 
as  the  Kjolen  or  Keel,  and  averaging 
2-3,000  ft.  alt.  The  greatest  heights 
in  the  N.  half  of  the  country  lie  on 
or .  near  the  frontier,  and  include 
Jaeggevarre,  6,283  ft.,  and  Sulitelma, 
6,280  ft.  In  the  southern  half  the 
elevations  are  greater  in  the  W., 
particularly  in  Dovrefjeld  with  Sne- 
haetta,  7,746  ft.,  and  in  Jotunfjeld 
with  Glittertind,  8,385  ft.,  and 
Galdhoppigen.  8,400  ft.  Around 
Christiania  Fiord  and  in  the  ex- 
treme S.E.  of  the  country  towards 
Sweden  are  the  only  regions  which 
are  relatively  low-lying,  but  even 
there  plains  are  infrequent  and  of 
small  extent.  Numerous  deep 
valleys  break  the  continuity  of  the 
plateau,  and  some  of  them  afford 
important  cross-country  routes, 
which  are  followed  often  with 
difficulty  by  roads  and  railways. 
The  coasts  from  Stavanger  to  the 
Russian  frontier  are  deeply  in- 
dented by  long  branching  fiords, 
and  fringed  with  islands  and  rocks 
forming  the  skargard,  in  which 
there  is  a  sheltered  waterway  of 
over  1,000  m.  for  moderate  sized 
vessels.  As  a  rule  the  sides  of  the 
fiords  rise  steeply  to  2-3,000  ft., 
but  in  the  far  N.  they  are  less  bold 
in  outline. 

The  S.  coast  is  less  indented,  but 
the  great  Christiania  Fiord  leads 
into  the  heart  of  S.E.  Norway  and 
is  the  principal  line  of  access  to  the 
country.  Long  narrow  lakes  are 
numerous,  the  largest  being 
Mjosen,  140  sq.  m.  in  area.  Rivers 
are  short  and  turbulent  as  a  rule, 


and  of  use  mainly  for  timber- 
floating  and  water  power.  The 
whole  country  was  once  heavily  gla- 
ciated, but  now  the  glaciers  cover 
only  about  2.000  sq.  m.  The  princi- 
pal glaciers  lie  around  Sogne  Fiord 
and  Hardanger  Fiord  (Jostedals- 
brae),  and  about  the  Arctic  Circle 
(Svartisen).  The  warm  surface 
drift  of  the  N.  Atlantic  and  the 
prevailing  S.W.  winds  give  Norway 
a  temperate  climate.  A  cool,  wet, 
and  stormy  climate  is  experienced 
in  the  W.  and  N.  and  among  the 
fiords  throughout,  the  year ;  a 
short,  hot  summer,  and  a  long, 
cold,  but  calm  winter  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  S.E. 

Precipitation  ranges  from  120 
ins.  a  year  in  the  W.  to  40  ins.  in  the 
interior.  Ports  are  open  all  the 
year,  but 
those  on 
Christiania 
Fiord  are  ob- 
structed b  y 
ice  in  winter, 
nav  i  g  a  t  i  o  n 

Norwegian  flag,  being  main- 
white  and  blue  tained  by  the 
cross  on  red  help  of  ice- 
breakers. For- 
ests of  Scots  pine  and  spruce  cover 
about  20  p.c.  of  the  area  of  Nor- 
way; N.  of  Trondhjem  Fiord  the 
birch  is  the  principal  forest  tree. 
On  the  high  ground  of  the  interior, 
above  3,000  ft.  in  the  S.  and  above 
1,600  ft.  in  the  N.,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Finmark,  alpine  vegeta- 
tion and  tundra  prevail.  Nor- 
way has  over  5,000  sq.  m.  of  peat 
deposits.  Animal  life  includes  the 
bear,  lynx,  glutton,  and  wolf, 
which  are  all  rare  except  in  re- 
mote parts ;  the  Arctic  fox,  com- 
mon fox,  hare,  ermine,  weasel, 
beaver,  badger,  and  lemming. 
Deer  include  the  roe-deer,  the  elk, 
now  rare,  and  the  reindeer  in  the 
N.  Several  kinds  of  finner  whales, 
the  humpback,  white  whale,  and 
grampus,  as  well  as  seals,  are 
found  in  Norwegian  waters.  Bird 
life  is  very  abundant.  Salmon, 
trout,  pike,  and  perch  are  found  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1814,  but  has 
been  much  modified.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  king  exercises  his 
authority  through  a  council  of 
state,  composed  of  a  minister  of 
state  and  seven  councillors  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  The  coun- 
cillors may  attend  but  not  vote 
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1  l.y  the  lag  ting  is  sub- 
mit tt-il  to  a  joint,  sosion  uf  the 
two  chambers,  when  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  required  to  pass  it. 
The  king's  approval  is  required 
before  a  bill  becomes  law,  but  a 
bill  passed  by  three  successive 
stortings  becomes  law  m  spite  ol 
the  king's  veto. 

Local  Government 

For  local  administration  the 
country  is  divided  into  18  amter 
or  fylker,  and  the  cities  of  Christ- 
iania  (Oslo)  and  Bergen.  The  arat 
is  administered  by  the  arntmand, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
amtsting  or  county  council,  com- 
posed of  the  chairman  of  the  rural 
communes  of  the  amt,  which  are 
governed  by  elected  councils. 

The  Norwegians,  who  are  of 
Teutonic  stock,  are  tall,  fair,  and 
well  proportioned.  Enterprising, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty,  they 
make  the  most  of  their  unproduc- 
tive country,  but  lack  of  fertile 
soil  drives  the  majority  to  turn 
to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  Health 
conditions  are  good,  except  for  a 
certain  amount  of  tuberculosis 
and  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  population  at  the  census 
of  1910  was  2,357,790  ;  in  1918  it 
was  estimated  to  be  about 
2,500,000.  This  total  includes 
21,000  Lapps,  who  are  found  only 
in  the  north.  The  birth-rate  is 
high  and  the  death-rate  low.  Popu- 
lation is  largely  restricted  to  the 
coasts  and  the  valleys.  That  part 
of  Norway  N.  of  Trondhjem  Fiord, 
about  three-sevenths  of  the  area 
of  the  country,  has  only  15  p.c. 
of  the  population.  Emigration, 
chiefly  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada, 
is  extensive.  Between  1836  and 
1910  there  was  a  total  of  750,000 
emigrants.  The  result  is  an  ab- 
normal proportion  of  old  people 
and  children  in  Norway. 

The  established  religion  is  Luthe- 
ran. Dissenters  number  62,553. 
Jews  are  tolerated.  Jesuits  are 
excluded.  The  king  is  head  of  the 
Church  and  appoints  the  six 
bishops,  the  archdeacons,  and 
lower  clergy.  Education,  which  is 
compulsory  and  free  from  6J  to 
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Norway.      Map  pi  the  kingdom  in  western  Scandinavia,      inset,  environs  o. 
Chnstiania  (Oslo),  the  most  populous  area  ot  the  country 


14  years  of  age,  is  of  a  high  stan- 
dard. There  are  many  secondary 
public  and  private  schools.  Private 
schools  of  sufficiently  high  standard 
may  receive  state  aid.  In  addition 
to  several  higher  commercial  and 
technical  schools,  there  is  a  tech- 
nical college  at  Trondhjem  with 
670  students  and  a  university  at 
Christiania,  founded  in  1811,  with 
74  professorial  chairs  and  1,500 
students.  There  are  10  training 
colleges  for  primary,  and  one  for 
secondary  teachers.  The  press 
flourishes,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  have  one  or  more  news- 
papers. 

National  Defence 

The  navy  is  small  and  scarcely 
adequate  for  coast  defence,  consist- 
ing of  only  4  old  armoured  vessels, 
1 2gunboats,  and  some40  destroyers. 
Service  in  the  national  Miilitia  is 
compulsory,  and  in  time  of  war 
all  males  between  15  and  55  years 
of  age  may  be  called  to  the  colours. 
This  results  in  a  war  footing  of 
about  110,000  men. 

INDUSTRIES,  TRADE,  ETC.  Soil 
and  climate  are  not  very  favour- 
able to  agriculture.  Norway  with 
3  p.c.  of  its  area  has  a  smaller 


proportion  of  arable  land  than 
any  other  country  in  W.  Europe. 
lian  half  the  cereal  foods  re- 
quired are  grown  at  home.  The 
chief  eroj)  is  oats;  barley,  rye,  and 
potatoes  are  also  cultivated ; 
wheat  is  of  small  importance.  The 
hay  harvest  is  large  and  important 
Cattle  are  kept  principally  for 
milk.  In  summer  they  are  taken 
to  mountain  pastures,  but  in  win- 
ter the  problem  of  fodder  is  often 
difficult  Dairy  farming  on  co- 
operative lines  is  making  great 
progress,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions much  butter  and  tinned 
milk  are  available  for  export 
Cheese  is  made  mainly  for  home 
consumption.  Reindeer  are  the 
draught  animals  in  Lapland  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  Lapps. 

Fishing  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion. Norway  claims  a  four-mile 
instead  of  a  three-mile  territorial 
limit,  and  so  many  of  the  coastal 
fishing  grounds  are  under  her 
sovereignty.  The  cod  fishery  is  the 
most  important  The  "winter 
fishing  centres  in  the  Lofoden 
Islands  from  Jan.  to  April,  and  the 
spring  or  capelin  (smelt)  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Fin  mark  from  Feb. 
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to  May.  Most  of  the  cod  is  dried 
or  salted  for  export  as  stock  fish. 
The  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries 
are  also  of  great  value.  Stavanger 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  brisling 
or  sprat  fisheries  which  supply  the 
fish  formerly  known  as  Nor- 
wegian sardines.  Whaling  was 
forbidden  in  Norwegian  waters  in 
1903,  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  fishermen,  who  complained 
that  it  injured  the  cod  fisheries. 
For  a  few  years  it  throve  at  Spits- 
bergen, but  is  now  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic.  Tonsberg  and  Sande 
Fiord  have  made  large  fortunes 
from  the  whaling  off  South  Geor- 
gia, the  South  Shetlands,  and  the 
Falklands.  Fur-hunting  in  the 
Arctic,  carried  on  from  Tromso  and 
Hammerfest,  is  on  the  decline. 
Minerals  and  Manufactures 

Norway  has  few  minerals  of 
value.  There  is  no  coal.  Low- 
grade  iron  ores  are  plentiful  and 
several  are  worked.  The  best  are 
near  Kragero  and  Arendal  in  the 
S.,  and  at  Kirkenes  on  Varanger 
Fiord.  Copper  ore  is  worked  at 
Roros,  Sulitelma,  Lokken,  Grong, 
and  elsewhere.  Nickel  ores  in- 
creased in  value  during  the  Great 
War ;  they  are  mined  at  Evje  and 
Ringerike,  and  refined  along  with 
imported  ore  at  Christian  sand. 
Ores  of  zinc,  chromium,  titanium, 
and  molybdenum  are  worked  in 
small  quantities.  A  little  silver  is 
mined  at  Kongsberg.  Various  igne- 
ous rocks  are  quarried  for  monu- 
mental purposes.  Natural  ice  is 
exported.  The  timber  industry  is 
important,  especially  around  Chris- 
tiania  Fiord,  but  exports  show  a 
steady  decline. 

Manufactures  are  increasing  with 
the  use  of  water-power,  but  are  of 
less  importance  than  fishing,  sea- 
faring, and  agriculture.  They  are 
found  principally  hi  the  S.  Ship- 
building received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  Great  War.  Christiania, 
Bergen,  and  other  towns  have 
mechanical  works.  Railway  rolling 
stock  is  made  at  Hamar,  the  largest 
inland  town.  Copper  is  refined  at 
Sulitelma.  Tinfos  and  Stavanger 
have  electric  iron-smelting  and 
briqueting  works.  Electro-chemi- 
cal products  include  calcium  car- 
bide, nitrates,  ferro-silicon,  alu- 
minium, etc.  Their  manufacture  is 
localised  at  waterfalls,  including 
Rjukan,  Odde,  Arendal,  Tysse- 
dal,  etc.  Paper-pulp  and  cellulose 
works  are  numerous  around  Chris- 
tiania Fiord.  Other  manufactures 
include  paper,  matches,and  pottery. 
Textiles  are  unimportant. 

Exports  are  mainly  fish  products, 
timber  and  timber  products,  tal- 
lows, oils,  and  skins,  but  minerals 
and  metals  are  beginning  to 
assume  some  importance.  The 


huge  quantities  of  iron-ore  px- 
ported  from  Narvik  are  Swedish 
ore  in  transit.  Imports  are  chiefly 
food  products,  machinery,  coal, 
ships,  and  textiles.  Norway's  trade 
before  the  Great  War  was  princi- 
pally with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Norwegian  shipping  in  1914  stood 
fourth  on  the  world's  list  of  tonnage. 
War  losses  were  considerable,  but  by 
building  and  purchase  the  net  loss 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  1919, 
when  the  total  tonnage  exceeded 
2,000,000.  Norwegian  lines  run  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  most 
Norwegian  vessels  are  employed  in 
the  home  coasting  trade- 
Roads  are  good  and  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  scattered  popula- 
tion. An  excellent  service  of  coast- 
ing steamers  serves  all  ports.  The 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
link  all  settlements.  Railways  are 
mainly  in  the  S.E.  Important'trunk 
lines  join  Christiania  with  Bergen, 
and  with  Trondhjem,  and  four  lines 
run  into  Sweden.  The  final  link, 
over  the  Dovrefjeld,  of  the  broad- 
gauge  line  from  Christiania  to  Tron- 
dhjem was  opened  in  Sept.  1921. 
The  name  Oslo  was  substituted  for 
Christiania  in  1925. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
original  language  of  Norway  was 
Old  Norse,  which  in  course  of  time 
was  replaced  by  Danish,  owing  to 
the  political  domination  of  Den- 
mark. Modern  Norwegian  is  thus 
a  variety  of  Danish,  which  gradu- 
ally became  modified  in  spelling 
and  pronunciation.  The  spoken 
language  is  called  rigsmaal  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  literary  form 
landsmaal,  which  has  been  made 
from  the  various  dialects.  Legally 
the  two  forms  of  the  language  are 
on  the  same  footing.  Landsmaal 
is  used  in  most  schools,  but  at- 
tempts to  replace  rigsmaal  through- 
out the  country  have  met  with 
only  modified  success.  It  is  op- 
posed by  nearly  all  Norwegian 
writers  of  note. 

Norwegian  and  Danish  Literature 
Apart  from  Old  Norse  literature, 
which  flourished,  though  not  so 
vigorously  as  in  Iceland,  from  the 
9th  to  the  13th  century,  Norway 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any 
literature  of  its  own  until  a  century 
ago.  Until  the  separation  of  Nor- 
way from  Denmark,  Norwegian 
literature  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Danish,  although  the  latter 
contains  much  work  by  Norwegian 
writers.  Among  the  earliest  writers 
were  the  poets,  H.  A.  Bjerregaard, 
who  sang  of  Norwegian  independ- 
ence, and  H.  A.  Wergeland,  with 
an  advanced  revolutionary  out- 
look. The  sonnets  of  J.  Welhavn, 
Norges  Daemring,  and  the  epic  of 
A.  Munch,  The  Maid  of  Norway, 
belong  to  the  same  age. 


At  a  later  date  Norwegian  litera- 
ture attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion through  several  writers. 
Henrik  Ibsen,  after  producing  a 
few  historical  dramas,  found  fame 
as  a  dramatic  reformer  and  as  a 
critic  of  modern  society.  Bjornst- 
jerne  Bjornson,  after  publishing 
some  novels  of  peasant  life,  turned 
to  drama,  and  his  later  work  be- 
came realistic  and  psychological. 
Closely  associated  with  Ibsen  and 
Bjornson  were  the  poets,  J.  Lie 
and  O.  Kjelland.  Later  Norwe- 
gian writers  include  P.  A.  Munch 
the  historian,  J.  H.  Friis,  the  au- 
thority on  Lapp  folklore,  J.  O. 
Lokke  the  grammarian,  the  novel- 
ists A.  Garborg,  H.  Jaeger,  and 
K.  Hamsun,  G.  Heiberg  the 
dramatist,  and  H.  Aanrud,  one  of 
the  few  humorists  Norway  has 
produced.  C.  Vogt  and  V.  Krag 
are  modern  poets,  and  E.  Bjerke, 
R.  Schogen,  and  S.  Rein  are 
novelists  of  note. 

HISTORY.  The  men  of  Norway 
make  their  first  appearance  on  the 
historic  stage  towards  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Hrst  raids  of  the  North- 
men upon  the  English  coast  are 
recorded.  Jt  is  probable  that  the 
chiefs  who  established  the  so- 
called  Danish  supremacy  in  Nortli- 
umbria  were  Norsemen  rather  than 
Danes,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  great  Viking  Rolf  or  Rollo,  who 
won  Normandj'  from  the  French 
king  in  911,  was  a  Norseman.  The 
establishment  of  a  supreme  king  in 
Norway  was  the  work  of  Harald 
Haarfager,  the  result  of  \\hose 
policy  was  an  extensive  emigration 
of  Vikings  to  Ireland,  the  Hebrides, 
Iceland,  and  elsewhere. 

Introduction  of  Christianity 

Long  before  his  death,  in  930, 
the  kingship  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, though  there  was  a  per- 
petual strife  between  his  sons  and 
grandsons  for  the  possession  of  the 
Norwegian  crown.  At  the  close  of 
the  10th  century,  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, the  famous  Olaf  Trygg- 
vesson,  won  the  crown,  and  he 
began  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Norway.  Hardly  less 
famous  and  heroic  was  Olaf  the 
Thick,  who  became  king  in  1015, 
fought  stoutly  against  King  Canute, 
but  was  expelled  by  him  from 
Norway,  and  not  long  after  his 
death  was  canonised.  On  Canute's 
death,  his  Scandinavian  empire 
was  parted,  and  the  Norwegians 
elected  as  their  king  Magnus,  the 
son  of  Olaf.  Magnus  called  in  to 
his  support  his  uncle,  Harald 
Hardraada,  who  succeeded  him  as 
sole  king  in  1047,  and  lost  his  life 
at  Stamford  Bridge  in  battle 
against  King  Harold  of  England, 
in  1066.  Of  Harald's  descendants 
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the  best  knot      are  his  son  Olaf, 
a  peaceful  ruler  who  fostered  the 

>.f  tin-  country,  and  Olafs 

1  the  Cnwadcr. 

Norway  ut  turned  to  her  greatest 
iity  under  lluukoii  I\', 
1-_MT  i.::.'  who  in. In.  .-1  the  Ice- 
landers  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premaey.  lii  his  la*st  days,  Haakon 
attempted  in  in.iki-  •_•."»!  In-  .  i.uiii 

ihness     and     tlic     Helindes, 

hut  his  forces  wen-  defeated  by 
lln-  ynmi'_'  Scots  Knr.',  Alexander 
111.  at  tin-  l.attle  of  Larga  in 
and  a  few  years  later 
Haakon's  son  Magnus  formally 
surrendered  liis  i  lain. 
was  distinguished  as  the  iiiulirr 
of  Norwegian  law;  Eric,  who 
succeeded  linn  in  1280,  completed 
tin-  Mihordination  of  the  Church. 

At  the  death  of  Eric's  brother 
and  successor  Haakun  V.  in  1319, 
the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  temporarily  united,  the  heir 
to  both  being  the  child  of  Haakon's 
daughter.  Haakon  VI  •  lost  the 
Swedish  crown,  but  married  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Waldemar 
IV  of  Denmark,  with  the  result 
that  their  child  Olaf  succeeded  to 
the  crowns  of  both  Denmark  and 
Norway,  to  which  Margaret,  by  the 
union  of  Kalmar,  1397,  united  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  From  this  time 
till  1814  Norway  was  subordinated 
to  Denmark.  Of  this  period  we  need 
only  note  that  in  1468  the  Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands  were  pledged 
to  Scotland  on  the  marriage  of 
James  III  to  a  Danish  princess. 

The  separation  of  Norway  from 
Denmark  and  her  union  with 
Sweden  took  place  as  follows.  In 
1810  the  French  marshal  Berna- 
dotte  was  chosen  to  succeed  the 
childless  Charles  XIII  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  and,  as  Charles 
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John,  became  crown  prince,  the 
de  facto  ruler.  Sweden  wUhrd  to 
recover  Finland  from  KuMwia ;  the 
crown  prim  i-  preferred  the  idea  of 
acquiring  Norway  from  Denmark, 
a  plan  which  met  with  the  approval 

u(    the    t-ar    Ale\;mdiT    I.        It    Was 

Eui  into  execution  in  1814,  since 
>•  -mnark  in  the  Kuropean  com- 
plications had  taken  Napoleon's 
Bide,  whereas  Bernadotte,  between 
whom  and  Napoleon  no  love  was 
lost,  joined  the  allies. 

U'lien  Napoleon  was  beaten  at 
Leipzig,  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
jM-lliiitf  Frederick  VI  of  Denmark 
to  surrender  Norway.  The  French 
Revolution  had  stirred  up  a  politi- 
cal revival  in  Norway,  which  was 
therefore  very  well  pleased  to  be 
separated  from  Denmark,  but 
made  a  bid  for  independence  by 
electing  a  king  of  her  own.  Charles 
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.John,  however,  secured  the  with- 
drawal of  his  rival,  and  the  accept- 
ance  by  Norway  of  the  union  with 
Sweden,  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution  which 


Norway.    1.  Country  children  in  tbeir  Sunday  clothes.    2.  Telemarken  peasant* 

at  the  door  o!  Hitterdal  church.      3.  Girls  in  a    hay  field.      4.   Farm  girls 

with  a  typical  low-wheeled  cut 


the  Norwegians 
had  drawn  up  for 
themselves. 

In  1818  Charles 
XIII  died,  and 
Bernadotte  became 
king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  as  Charles 
XIV.  Democratic 
ideas  advanced 
during  his  reign 
and  that  of  his 
son  Oscar  L  In 
Norway,  however, 
there  was  a  feeling 
that  in  the  joint 
monarchy  the  in- 
terests of  the 
poorer  country 
were  subordinated 
to  those  of  the  larger ;  nor  was 
there  any  disposition  to  find  a 
solution  of  difficulties  through  an 
incorporating  union.  The  majority 
of  the  Norwegian  Chamber  was  apt 
to  find  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  though  it  could  not 
form  itself  into  a  consolidated 
party  capable  of  keeping  the 
government  in  ita  own  hands. 
This  unsatisfactory  position  lasted 
through  the  reign  of  Oscar's  sons, 
Charles  XV  and  Oscar  II. 

The  union  was  dissolved  by 
decree  of  the  storting,  at  Chris- 
tiania  on  June  7,  1905,  with  the 
reluctant  assent  of  King  Oscar ; 
and  the  Norwegian  crown  was 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
of  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of 
King  Edward  VII ;  the  new  king 
identifying  himself  with  his  king- 
dom by  taking  the  name  of  Haakon 
VII.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
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death  of  Haakon  VI  in  1380,  the 
crown  of  Norway  was  separated 
from  the  crowns  of  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

Bibliography.  Wild  Norway,  A. 
Chapman,  1897  ;  A  History  of  Nor- 
way, H.  H.  Boyesen,  1900;  Scan- 
dinavia: A  Political  History  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
1513-1900,  R.  N.  Bain,  1905;  Nor- 
way and  the  Union  with  Sweden, 
F.  Mansen,  1905;  History  of  the 
Norwegian  People,  K.  Gjerset,1915; 
The  Fjords  and  Folk  of  Norway,  S. 
J.  Beckett,  1915. 

Nor'-Wester.  Warm  dry  wind 
which  blows  over  the  Canterbury 
Plains,  E.  of  the  mts.  of  the  S. 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  the 
prevailing  wind,  which,  having 
crossed  the  Southern  Alps,  to 
whose  W.  slopes  it  brings  a  heavy 
rainfall,  descends  to  the  E.  plains, 
and  in  so  doing  is  warmed  by 
compression. 

Norwich.  City  and  county  bor- 
ough of  Norfolk,  England,  also  the 
county  town.  It  stands  on  the 
Wensum,  near  its 
junction  with  the 
Yare,  and  is  114 
m.  from  London. 
It  is  served  by-the 
G.E.  and  a  joint 
line  of  the  Mid. 
and  G.N.  Rlys. 
The  city  has  a 
service  of  electric 
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tramways,  and  steamers  go  to  Yar- 
mouth and  elsewhere.  Its  chief 
magistrate  has  been  known  since 
1910  as  the  lord  mayor. 

The  principal  building  is  the 
cathedral  of  Holy  Trinity,  begun  in 
Norman  times,  but  not  completed 
until  about  1500.  It  display,?, 
therefore,  several  styles  of  architec- 
ture ;  features  are  the  long  and 
splendid  nave,  the  lofty  spire,  and 
the  two  apsidal  chapels.  Two  old 
gateways  lead  to  it,  and  near  are 
the  cloisters,  bishop's  palace,  dean- 
ery, and  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  foundation. 

Of  the  other  churches,  the  chief 
are  S.  Peter  Mancroft,  a  large  and 
noble  building,  S.  Michael-at-Cos- 
lany,  S.  Giles,  S.  Andrew,  and  S. 
Lawrence.  The  fine  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  is  modern.  Of  secular 
buildings  the  chief  is  S.  Andrew's 
Hall.  Originally  the  nave  of  a  mon- 
astic church,  built  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, its  proportions  make  it  a  pub- 
lic hall  of  unusual  magnificence. 
The  guildhall  was  built  in  the  15th 
century.  The  grammar  school  was 
once  a  chapel.  Other  buildings  in- 
clude the  shire  hall,  corn  exchange, 
and  a  drill  hall,  and  there  are  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  a  technical  college, 
and  a  training  school.  Of  the  castle 
little  more  than  the  keep,  dun- 
geons, and  battlements  remain  ;  it 
is  now  used  as  a  museum  and  art 
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Cathedral  of  Holy  Trinity,  from  the  south-east 
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gallery.  Borrow's  house  is  now  a 
Borrow  Museum.  The  Maid's  Head 
Hotel  is  a  picturesque  old  building. 
Bishop  Bridge  of  the  13th  century 
is  still  used,  and  the  Strangers'  Hall 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  The 
charitable  foundations  include  the 
old  hospital  of  S.  Giles.  There  is  a 
theatre,  and  in  1921  the  playhouse, 
closed  by  Cromwell,  was  opened  by 
the  Norwich  players  as  the  Mad- 
dermarket  Theatre  ;  it  is  designed 
as  were  the  theatres  of  Shake- 
speare's day,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  England,  and  is  mainly  for  the 
production  of  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  industries  of  Norwich  in- 
clude engineering  works  and  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes,  crape, 
beer,  starch,  mustard,  etc.  There 
is  a  trade  along  the  river,  and  the 
city  is  the  business  centre  of  a 
large  district,  being  still  in  a  sense 
the  capital  of  E.  Anglia.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  important  insur- 
ance companies,  but  amalgama- 
tions have  made  its  banks  less 
prominent  than  formerly.  Still  an 
important  agricultural  centre,  it 


has  a  large  cattle  market,  and  is 
known  for  its  canaries.  The  bor- 
ough includes  Carrow,  where  there 
was  a  Benedictine  abbey  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Thorpe,  Mouse- 
hold  Heath,  is  public  property.  It 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Norwich  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  associated  with 
it  and  as  a  centre  of  literature  and 
art  ;  they  include  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  George  Borrow  in 
literature,  and  Crome  in  art.  Coke 
and  Nelson  were  educated  in  its 
grammar  school.  Others  associ- 
ated with  the  city  include  the 
Martineaus,  the  Gurneys,  and 
Edith  Cavell. 

Norwich  was  founded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain, 
and  in  the  10th  century  or  earlier 
was  an  important  town.  In  1094 
the  E.  Anglican  bishopric  was 
brought  here  from  Thetford,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  castle  was 
built.  Attached  to  the  cathedral 
was  a  monastery.  The  citizens, 
growing  rich,  bought  various  char- 
ters giving  them  liberties  and  privi- 
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leges,  and  walls  wfr<>  )>nilt  ivrnund 
tin-  city.  In  tho  Hlli  rriitiiiy  .1 
staple  lor  wool  wan  fixed  here,  and 
Hi-miiii/H  Hctll.-.l  lit-ir  at.oiit  tin' 
§ame  tim.-  M.i.l.-  :i ., unity  of  itself 
in  I  l<"j.  tin-  i-ity  IM-.MIIII-.  owing  to 
the  wool  and  worsted  indust  i  . 
of  the  richest  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  separately  represent.  <l  m  I'M 
liamont  linot  1296.  l'<.p.  (I'.'-'h 
120,6,53.  See  Norwicn,  A.  Jessopp, 
L884;  l:>  .rds  o!  the  City  of  Nor- 
w  irh,  \V.  Hinl~»M  in. I  .1  C  i 
1904-10;  Norwich  Cathedral,  C. 
H.  H  gin-niit-ll.  1898;  The  Story 
of  Norwich,  K.  Henderson,  1911. 

Norwich.  City  of  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  and  co.  seat  of  New  Lon- 
don co.  It  stands  on  the  Thames 
river,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
49  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford,  and  is 
served  by  the  New  York.  New 
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Norwich,  England.     1.  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Hospital. 

2.    Cattle     market     looking      toward      the      Castle. 

3.  Church  ol  S.  Giles 
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Haven  and  Hartford  and  the 
Central  Vermont  rlys.,  and  by 
steamers  plying  to  New  York  and 
other  ports.  Norwich  was  settled 
in  1659,  and  received  a  city 
charter  in  1784.  Pop.  29,700. 

Norwich,  EARL  OF.  English 
title  borne  by  the  families  of  Denny 
and  Goring,  but  now  extinct.  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Edward  VI,  had  a  grand- 
son, Sir  Edward,  who  in  1626  was 
made  earl  of  Norwich.  Dying 
without  sons  in  1637,  his  title  be- 
came extinct,  but  was  given  in 
1644  to  his  nephew,  George,  Lord 
Goring,  only  to  become  extinct 
again  when  his  son,  the  2nd  earl, 
died  in  1671.  See  Goring,  Lord. 

Norwood.  District  of  S.E.  Lon- 
don. It  forms  the  S.  part  of  the 
bor.  of  Lambeth,  is  hilly,  lies  be- 
tween Streatham  \\  .  Sydenham 
E.,  and  Croydon  S.,  and  is  chiefly 
residential.  At  West  Norwood  is 
the  S.  Metropolitan  cemetery  of 
about  40  acres,  founded  in  1846. 
To  the  W.  of  it  is  the  Jews'  Hos- 
pital, built  1863;  it  was  founded 
at  Mile  End  in  1806.  Near  to  Nor- 
wood Park  is  the  R.C.  convent  of 


called  Hculah  Spa, 
was  opened  here 
on  a  large  scale 
,n  Ivil,  but  had 
a  brief  existence. 
A  village  of  Mul 
illcscx,  lying  VV. 
of  Osterley  Park, 
is  also  called  Nor- 
wood ;  it  has  an 
old  church,  re- 
stored in  1864. 
Norwood  Green 
covers  about  10 
acres.  See  Gipsy  Hill. 

Norwood.  City  of  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
in  Hamilton  co.  A  N.E.  residential 
suburb  of 'Cincinnati,  it  is  served 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and 
Northern,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  S.W.  rlys.  Manufactures  in- 
clude playing  cards,  bookcases, 
pianos,  machinery,  and  furniture. 
Norwood  was  settled  in  1789,  in- 
corporated in  1888,  and  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1902.  Pop.  25,000. 

Nosari.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India,  in  Baroda.  The  dist.  ia 
crossed  by  the  Tapti  river.  Fruits, 
sugar,  grain,  and  cotton  are  pr,o- 
duced.  The  town,  which  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Purna,  149  m. 
N.  of  Bombay,  can  be  reached  by 
small  ships.  It  has  a  large  colony 
of  Parsees.  Area,  1,914  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  dist.,  335,000  ;  town.  18,000. 
Nose.  Organ  of  the  sense  of 
.-nii'll.  also  used  in  respiration.  In 
human  beings  it  forms  a  pro- 
minence, variable  in  size,  situated 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  face.  It 
ends  below  in  the  nostrils,  which 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  two  nasal 
cavities  between  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 


The  roof,  sides, 
and  floor  of  the 
cavities  are  formed 
of  certain  bones  of 
the  skull.  The 
roof  is  composed 
of  a  bone  per- 
forated like  a  sieve 
to  afford  passage 
to  the  nerve  of 
smell.  The  sides 
are  each  covered 
by  three  highly  vascular  bodies  (the 
turbinals)  which  moisten  and  warm 
the  air  passing  through.  When 
swollen,  these  bodies  give  rise  to  a 
stuffiness  of  the  nose  experienced 
by  everyone  suffering  from  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Several  cavities  are 
present  in  the  bones  adjoining  the 
sides  of  the  nose,  and  open  into  it 
by  small  holes.  The  floor  runs 
straight  back  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  nasopharynx,  parallel  with 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  two 
cavities  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  septum,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  cartilage. 
The  point  of  the  nose  is  composed 
of  cartilage  covered  by  skin  ex- 
ternally, and  jointed  to  the  bony 
framework  of  the  rest  of  the  nose, 
giving  softness  and  mobility  to  the 
point.  The  nerve  of  smell  breaks 
up  into  many  branches,  which  end 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  septum 
and  sides  of  the  nose.  This  region 
is  therefore  termed  the  olfactory 
region,  or  the  part  of  the  nose  used 
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for  smelling.  The  rest  of  the  nose 
is  supplied  by  nerves  of  common 
sensibility  and  is  used  for  breath- 
ing. It  is  therefore  termed  the 
respiratory  region  of  the  nose. 

The  sense  of  smell  varies  much  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  differ- 
ent animals.  It  is  highly  developed 
in  herbivora  and  carnivora,  the 
dog,  for  example,  depending  on 
the  sense  of  smell  almost  as  much 
as  on  the  sense  of  sight.  Taste  and 
smell  are  intimately  connected. 
Digestion  is  greatly  assisted  by  the 
agreeable  stimul  ation  of  both  senses. 

To  avoid  irritation  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  all  the  air  should  be 
drawn  through  the  nose  in  order 
that  it  may  be  warmed  and 
moistened  and  rendered  harm- 
less to  these  important  organs. 
See  Adenoids  ;  Anatomy  ;  Head ; 
Man ;  Smell. 

Nosean  OR  NOSELITE.  In  min- 
eralogy, the  name  of  a  mineral  con- 
sisting of  the  sulphates  and  sili- 
cates of  sodium  and  aluminium. 
Named  after  K.  W.  Nose,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  it  is  grey,  blue,  or 
brown  in  colour,  and  is  found  in 
igneous  rocks  in  Germany,  etc. 

Nose  Dive.  In  aeronautics,  the 
act  of  diving  at  a  steep  angle, 
approaching  the  vertical,  nose 
first.  It  is  a  method  of  obtaining 
for  a  short  while  a  greatly  increased 
speed.  An  accidental  nose  dive  is 
usually  the  effect  of  losing  flying 
speed  and  hence  support.  The 
machine  then  puts  its  nose  down 
and  keeps  it  there  until  it  regains 
flying  speed.  If  this  occurs  close 
to  the  earth  the  machine  may 
crash  before  it  reaches  a  speed 
sufficient  for  it  to  be  controlled. 
Pulling  quickly  out  of  a  nose  dive 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
manoeuvres  in  flying. 

Nose-ornament.  Object  worn 
in  or  on  the  nose,  usually  by 
passing  it  or  a  subsidiary  ring  or 
hook  through  a  perforation. 
Made  of  bone,  shell,  feather,  quill, 
tooth,  wood,  pearl,  or  metal,  some- 
times engraved  or  jewelled,  its  pur- 
pose was  originally  amuletic. 

Nose-pins,  especially  character- 
istic of  Melanesia  and  Australia, 
are  usually  passed  through  the 
septum,  the  rite  of  piercing  being 
sometimes  completed  by  drawing 
a  live  snake  through  the  perfora 
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tion.  Corpses  with  unpierced 
noses  have  the  rite  performed 
upon  them,  to  avoid  discomfort 
to  the  ghost  in  the  afterworld. 

Metal  nose-rings,  which  may 
have  antedated  earrings  in  W. 
Asia,  were  adopted  by  the  Hebrew 
people.  Many  O.T.  references  to 
rings  concern  nose-ornaments,  as 
in  Gen.  24.  They  were  removed  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  khizam,  worn  by 
women  in  Cairo  and  among  some 
Beduin  tribes,  is  usually  of  brass, 
with  red  or  blue  glass  beads.  The 
practice  drifted  across  Africa  to 
Nyasaland  and  the  Gambia ;  the 
Yorubaland  Egba  insert  coral 
plugs  in  the  left  nostril.  Nose- 
rings became  especially  developed 
in  India,  among  both  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  women.  Tattooing 
of  the  nose  also  occurs. 

Nosology  (Gr.  nosos,  disease  ; 
logos,  science).  Science  which 
deals  with  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  diseases.  No 
general  system  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  doctors  for  the  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of 
diseases,  though  many  books  have 
been  published  upon  the  subject. 
Consult  Nomenclature  of  Diseases 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
4th  ed.  1906,  a  compilation  due  to 
Dr.  William  Farr  in  1837.  This 
classification  has  been  adopted 
with  amendments  by  various 
countries.  See  Medicine. 

Nossi-b6  OR  NOSSY-BE.  Island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Belonging  to  France,  it  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Pas- 
sandava.  It  is  mountainous  and 
volcanic.  Its  chief  town,  Hell- 
ville,  named  after  Governor  Hell, 
who  took  possession  of  .the  island 
in  1841,  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  neighbouring  islands  are  Nossi- 
Mitsiou,  Nossi-Comba,  Nossi-Sak- 
atra,  and  Nossi-Faly.  Area  of 
Nossi-Be,  115  sq.  m.  Pop.  28,700. 

Nostalgia  (Gr.  nostos,  return  ; 
algos,  grief).  Home  sickness  or 
longing  to  return  to  one's  home  or 
native  country.  It  is  a  morbid 
mental  condition,  partially  induced 
by  imperfect  adaptation  to  a  new 
environment,  and  may  develop  into 
melancholia  (q.v.). 

Nostoc.  Mucilaginous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Nostocaceae,  of 
the  division  Protophyta.  or  simplest 


Nose-ornament.    Examples  worn  by  different  races  oi  mankind.   Lett  to  right: 

Sudanese  negress  ;   Tamil  girl ;    Papuan  wearing  tusks  of  a  wild  boar  ;   native 

of  Solomon  Islands 


plants.  They  are  exceedingly  fine 
filaments,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  minute  cells  attached  in 
a  single  series,  which  under  the 
microscope  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  necklace  of  pearls  or 
beads.  One  or  more  of  these  fila- 
ments, coiled  or  twisted,  are  en- 
closed in  hyaline  jelly,  and  these 
masses,  varying  from  0'2  mm.  to  an 
inch  in  diam.,  float  on  bog-pools, 
appear  on  gravel  paths,  damp  soil, 
or  on  rotting  timber.  They  are  often 
tinted  green,  violet,  or  blue.  Some- 
times they  inhabit  the  cells  of 
higher  plants.  N.  edule.  is  utilised 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  soup  ingredient. 
N.  commune,  the  common  species, 
is  in  some  districts  known  as 
falling  stars. 

Nosu.  Aboriginal  people  in  S.W. 
China.  Occupying  the  mountain 
region  where  Yunnan,  Szechwan, 
and  Kweichow  meet,  they  represent 
a  stock  of  Tibetan  origin  and  primi- 
tive culture,  who  spread  E.  into 
the  plains,  driving  before  them  the 
earlier  Yao.  They  resisted  the 
Manchu  domination  until  early  in 
the  18th  century,  when  they  were 
thrust  back  into  the  uplands  above 
the  6,000  ft.  level.  They  maintain 
feudal  institutions  and  animistic 
practices,  and  accord  much  social 
freedom  to  women.  See  China ; 
Lolo ;  consult  also  In  Unknown 
China,  S.  Pollard,  1921. 

Notables.  Prominent  person- 
ages formerly  convoked  in  extra- 
ordinary council  by  kings  of  France. 
Dating  from  the  14th  century,  tin- 
council  was  called  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  but  had  no 
powers,  being  purely  consultative. 
The  two  most  famous  occasions  of 
its  being  called  were  in  1787, 
when  Louis  XVI  appealed  to  the 
Notables  for  advice  on  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  of  the  monarchy, 
and  was  advised  to  convoke  the 
States-General ;  and  in  1788,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  give  advice 
on  the  representation  of  the  Third 
Estate,  and  by  their  reactionary 
attitude  deepened  the  public  dis- 
content and  hastened  the  Revolu- 
tion. See  French  Revolution  : 
States-General. 

Notary  (Lat.  nota,  note).  In 
England,  originally  an  officer  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. '  Notaries 
are  still  admitted  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  through  his 
representatives,  but  their  duties 
are  mainly  secular.  They  serve  an 
apprenticeship  and  pass  an  exam- 
ination, and.  in  London,  must 
belong  to  tho  Scriveners'  Company. 
A  notary  attests  or  certifies  docu- 
ments, mainly  in  connexion  with  a 
failure  to  meet  bills  of  exchange. 
There  is  a  society  of  public 
notaries.  In  England  a  notary  is 
usually  a  solicitor ;  in  Scotland 
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IK-  must  be  a  law  ><TO  are 

n     '  "imtrieH.         AHUM 
lli'iii.iiii  tin-  iml.iry  oi 
a  Slave  or  li.-edin  in  employed  M  a 

>li"itli.md  I.|M,II,I   ..f  proceeding* 
in  i In-    i-iuite  and  law  court*. 
Notation.     MII-UM!  1. mi,  inr.in 

in1.1,  tlio  use  of  si.' n-  ti.  i<  i 

.  i  sounds.  Its  CM  Million  h  t- 
been  alow,  and  nu  system  in  per- 
fect for  nil  purp".-.es.  Tlnvc  eliicf 

methods  IKIM-  been  cmpli.M-d  : 
(I)  represent  m'.:  scale  relations,  as 
in  tin'  plionetir  ~\-tems  of  the 
Hindus  and  Chinese,  the  old  Greek 
is,  the  modern  Paris-!  iulii:- 
Cheve  tigure  notation,  and  the 
T.Miir  Sol-fa  notation  ;  (2)  re- 
presenting the  liicjiTing  of  certain 
mstnmit -nts,  known  as  tablaturc  : 
(15)  represent  in1;  fixed  pitch,  as  in 
the  ordinary  staff  notation  of 
modern  W.  Europe.  Each  of  these 
methods  of  showing  pitch  is  aided 
by  time  symbols  of  various  kinds. 
See  Musical  Terms  ;  Pitch  ;  Stave ; 
Tablature  ;  Time ;  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Notation.  System  of  figures  and 
simi*  used  in  arithmetic  to  denote 
numbers  and  operations-  See 
Arithmetic. 

Notes  and  Queries.  London 
weekly  paper  established  Nov.  3, 
1849,  by  W.  J.  Thorns,  to  form  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  know- 
ledge between  literary  men  and 
others.  Following  Thorns,  its 
editors  have  been  John  Doran 
(1872-78),  H.  F.  Turle  (1878-83), 
Joseph  Knight  (1883-1907),  Vernon 
Kendall  (1907-12),  and  J.  C. 
Francis.  A  monthly  journal  during 
the  Great  War,  it  reverted  to  its 
weekly  form  in  1920,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  The  Times. 

Notice.  In  English  law,  a  term 
in  frequent  use,  usually  meaning 
knowledge  of  a  fact.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  merely  means  know- 
ledge of  some  other  fact,  which 
ought  to  induce  a  careful  and  pru- 
dent man  to  make  inquiry,  from 
which  inquiry  he  would  probably 
have  discovered  the  fact  in  question. 
In  equity,  a  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice  of  any  defect  in  his 
vendor's  title  is  always  in  a  strong 
position.  Thus  if  A  has  borrowed 
money  from  X  on  the  deposit  of  his 
title  deeds,  and  A,  afterwards  ob- 
taining the  deeds  somehow  from  the 
lender,  takes  them  and  sells  the 
property  to  B,  as  being  unen- 
cumbered, B  takes  the  property 
free  from  the  charge.  But  if  there 
was  some  fact  or  circumstance 
which  ought  to  have  put  B  on 
inquiry,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
inquire,  he  may  have  to  hold  the 
property  subject  to  X's  loan.  At 
common  law,  if  the  holder  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  takes  it  with  notice  of 
any  fraud  in  its  inception  or  trajis- 
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for,  he  will  have  n  '  lo  to  it 

iL  in  In-  traruferor  had     m  "tin  r 

tin-  negotiable  character  of 

,  tin-   loll   l-t  allei-ted. 

Notification.     In  Kn-'lwh  law, 

the     compulsory      nolili.  .ilion      i,l 

us    dlseoHoa    by 

uora.     The  Infeo- 

Diseases  Nntiin 

•  •  iiiiuM  every  medical  prac- 


Notornis.      Specimen  oi  the  almost 
extinct  bird  ot  New  Zealand 

titioner  to  send  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  district  a 
certificate  stating  the  name  of  any 
patient  he  is  attending,  situation 
of  the  building,  and  the  infectious 
disease  from  which  he  is  suffering. 

The  ministry  of  health  has  power 
to  add  to  the  diseases  named  in 
the  Act,  and  the  local  sanitary 
authority  may  also  extend  the  list 
within  its  area,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently.  At  the  present 
time  the  notifiable  diseases  are 
smallpox,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,  erysipelas, 
scarlatina,  scarlet  fever,  typhus, 
typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  con- 
tinued or  puerperal  fever,  plague, 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  acute  polio- 
myelitis, ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  encephalitis  lethargica.  Tu- 
berculosis is  also  notifiable. 

For  the  purposes  of  controlling 
as  far  as  possible  certain  occupa- 
tional diseases  which  tend  to  arise 
in  certain  forms  of  industry,  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1901- 
1911,  require  any  medical  practi- 
tioner attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to 
be  suffering  from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  or  mercury  poisoning,  or 
anthrax,  contracted  in  any  factory 
or  workshop,  to  notify  the  case 
forthwith  to  the  chief  inspector  of 
•factories  at  the  home  office. 

Noto.  Town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
pror.  of  Syracuse.  It  stands  2  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  21  m. 
by  rly.  S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  has 
some  handsome  palaces  and  an 
archaeological  museum.  There  are 
prehistoric  tombs,  Greek  ceme- 
teries, and  Christian  catacombs. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  oil,  and 
wine.  The  present  town  was  built 


NOTRE     DAME 

m  1703,  ten  year*  after  the  da- 
M  met  ion  by  earthquake  of  the 
medieval  city,  which  occupied  the 
•ite  of  Netura,  a  Nikel  city  5  m.  to 

Notochord    «;r.    n<4ot,    back; 
chordi,  cord).     la  embryology,  a 
cellular,   cartilage-like  rod,  which 
r.i  in  the  •  :   verte- 

brate* and  forms  the  buis  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Except  in  the 
lowest  form*  of  vertebrate*  it  din- 
appear*  after  the  embryo  atage, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  vertebral 
<  "liimn  See  Vertebrates. 

Notornis.  New  Zealand  bird 
nearly  extinct.  It  belong*  to  the 
gallinule  group.  The  best  known 
species  ha*  greenish  plumage  on  the 
back,  with  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  purple  Its  wings  are  rudi- 
mentary and  it  cannot  fly,  but  is 
able  to  run  with  considerable  speed. 
Living  specimens  were  caught  in 
18-49,  1851,  1879,  and  ' 

No  Treating  Order.  Drink  re- 
striction in  Britain  during  the  Great 
War.  Early  in  the  war  complaints 
were  made  as  to  the  excessive 
drinkinu'  in  munition  areas,  and  ite 
harmful  effect  on  the  output  of  ur- 
gent supplies,  also  as  to  the  injury 
to  soldiers  on  leave  by  well-mean- 
ing persons  treating  them  to  alco- 
holie  liquor.  As  part  of  the  wider 
scheme  to  regulate  the  drink  traffic 
the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor 
Traffic)  issued  an  order  in  Nov., 
1915,  prohibiting  treating.  No  one 
could  purchase  in  licensed  premises 
or  clubs  an  alcoholic  drink  for 
another  j>erson.  Infringement  of 
the  order  was  punishable  by  a  fine, 
and  many  prosecutions  took  place. 
The  order  remained  in  force  until 
June,  1919.  See  Central  Control 
Board ;  Liquor  Control. 

Notre  Dame  (Fr.,  Our  Lady). 
In  French  ecclesiology,  name  for 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Numerous 
churches  are  thus  dedicated,  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  notably  the 
cathedral.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
Situated  in  the  tie  de  la  Cite,  this 
cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
7th  century  church  of  S.  Etienne 
and  of  a  church  of  Notre  Dame  re- 
built in  the  9th  century.  Begun  in 
1163,  and  completed  early  in  the 
14th  century,  the  existing  building 
was  converted  into  a  Temple  of 
Reason,  1793-94. 

The  building  reopened  in  1795 
for  divine  worship,  handed  over  to 
the  R.C.  Church  in  1802,  restored 
in  1845,  and  damaged  by  the  Com- 
munards in  1871.  A  magnificent 
example  of  decorated  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, its  length  is  390  ft.  The 
two  towers  have  quaint  gargoyles 
on  their  balustrades,  and  are 
high.  The  tine  sculptured  facade 
was  completed  in  1240.  The  aisles 
are  prolonged  round  the  choir, 
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See  Artois,  l.altle 
of ;  C  a  r  e  n  o  y  ; 
Souohez;  Viiuy; 
consult  Wrack  of 
War,  J.  A.  Hani- 
merton,  1918. 

Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  Ro- 
mance of  medieval 
Paris  by  Victor 
Hugo,  first 
published  in 
1831.  Full  of 


there  are  37 
chapels,  and 
beautiful  old  glass 
in  the  rose  win 
d  o  w  s  of  the 
transepts,  be- 
tween which  rises 
the  315-ft.  spire. 
See  Apse ;  Paris. 

Notre    Dame 
Bay.    Arm  of  the 
Atlantic      Ocean, 
on  the  N.  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  It 
lies  between  Cape  St.   John   and 
Fogo  Island,  a  distance  of  45  in.  ; 
the  E.  end  contains  an  extensive 
archipelago  in  the  Bay  of  Exploits. 

Notre  Dame  de  Lor ette.  Ridge 
of  France,  in  the  dept.  of  Pas-de- 
Calais.  Rising  sharply  from  Ab- 
lain-St.  Nazaire,  it  runs  about  6  m. 
E.  and  W.,  is  about  590  ft.  in 
height,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  over  Arras,  Lens,  and  the 
plain  of  the  Lys.  Its  W.  end  near 
the  Bois  d'Olhain  was  occupied  for 
a  brief  time  by  the  Germans  in 

1914,  but  until  1915  they  held  and 
strongly  fortified  the  E.  spur,  on 
which  stood  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette,  from  which  the 
hill  took  its  name.     This  height 
was  stormed  by  the  French  May  9, 

1915.  The  Allies  gained  the  Lor- 
ette plateau  as  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Loos  (q.v. ).     The  founda- 
tion stone  of   the  war    memorial 
to    be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  chapel     formerly    stood    was 
laid    by   Petain    in    June,    1921. 


she  displaced  5,400  tons,  hail  a 
speed  of  25  knots,  nine  0-in.  guns, 
and  two  torpedo  lulu 

Nottingham.  City,  pail,  and 
co.  borough,  market  town,  and  tlm 
co.  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  KIIL-, 
land.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Trent, 
I2:»  in.  N.W.  of 
London,  and  is 

served      l.y      the 

Midland,     G.N., 

and  G.C.  Klys., 

and     also     by      Nottingham  arms 

canals.  Its  area,  since  the  extension 

of  the  boundaries  in  18V7.  is  lo.'.i:;:- 

acres.     1 1  was  made  aorty  in  IS',17. 

Pop.  (1921).  2i»L'.(i;.s. 

The  town  probably  originated 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  settlement. 
It  was  later  a  Danish  burgh.  It 

Was       SOOn       rceoveied       IV;illl       the 

Danes,  and  Edward  the  Elder  is 
said  to  have  walled  the  town, 


character,  excit- 
ing incident,  and 
vivid  action,  it 
ranks  as  one  of 
its  author's 
masterpieces  o  f 
fiction.  Quasi- 
modo,  the  Hunch- 
back of  Notre 
D  a  m  e.,  and 
Esmeralda,  the 
gypsy  girl  with 
her  goat,  Djali, 
are  among  the 
familiar  figures  of 
fiction. 

Nottingham. 
British  light 
cruiser.  She  took  part  in  the  Dogger 
Bank  (1915)  and  Jutland  (1'Jlti) 
battles,  and  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  in  the  North  Sea,  Aug.  19: 
1916,  when  38  of  her  crew  were 
lost.  The  Nottingham  was  of  the 
Chatham  (q.v.)  class,  to  which  the 
Birmingham,  Sydney,  and  other 
vessels  oelong.  Completed  in  1914, 


Nottingham.    1.  Guildhall,  headquarters  of  the  municipal 

activities.     2.  The  castle,  occupying  the  rocky  site  of 

the  Norman  fortress.       3.  S.   Mary's,  the  chief  of  the 

city's  churches 

Frill, 


to  have  built  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  to  have  erected  a  mint 
here.  A  castle  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  structure  by  a 
follower  of  William  I. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Nottingham 
was  an  important  borough  and  its 
castle  a  regular  royal  residence  It 
received  charters  making  it  a 


Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  France. 


General  view  of  the  hill,  with  ruins  of  the  church  o!  Ablain-St.  Nazaire  in  right 
foreground 
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Mary-a,  a  «ae  P, 

flliJlgii    aaoa    ita    ea*aaa;    m     tara  of  tha  l*a 
144ft  •  Va»  aude  a  orjaoty  ctf  ilaatf.     aad  & 


tao    IXL 
oaeh  with  «•  OWB 


of  Edward  IL  was 


Ia  1«4*  Chariet  I  «*  ap  the  royal    of  a  new  nad. 
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Po«J  (1121)  tUJB*.  See 
J.M.; 
E.  L  Gaflford,  l«Ba 
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the  Revolution,  but  in  1690  was 
one  of  the  council  chosen  to  assist 
Queen  Mary  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Ireland.  At  George's 
accession  Nottingham  was  made 
president  of  the  council,  but  he 
lost  favour  in  1716.  He  died 
Jan.  1,  1730. 

Nottingham  Forest.  Football 
club  playing  the  Association  game. 
It  originated  about  1865  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  being  named 
from  the  Forest,  the  open  space 
where  its  earliest  games  were  played . 
It  secured  capable  players,  and  in 
1879  was  in  the  semi-final  for  the 
Association  Cup.  At  that  time  it 
was  an  amateur  organization,  but 
it  soon  became  mainly  a  profes- 
sional one.  A  new  ground  was 
acquired,  and  a  company  formed 
to  work  the  club.  In  1898  the 
Forest  won  the  Association  Cup. 
See  Football. 

Nottinghamshire.  County  of 
England.  Wholly  inland,  its  area 
is  844  sq.  m.  It  is  in  the  main  a 

_          _    level  region,  much 

of  it  being  the 
valley  of  the 
Trent,  but  there 
are  wolds  in  the 
S.  and  some  hills 
in  the  W.  The 
chief  river  is  the 
Trent ;  others  are 
its  tributaries,  the 
Idle  and  the 
Erewash,  which  separates  the 
county  from  Derbyshire. 

The  county  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  a  coal-mining  and 
industrial  area  in  the  S.  and  S.W., 
and  an  agricultural  one  in  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  Barley  and  oats  are 
grown ;  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared. 
A  large  quantity  of  coal  is  produced ; 
lace  and  hosiery  are  made ;  and  there 
are  engineering  works  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  served  by  the  Mid., 
L.  &  N.W.,  G.C.,  and  G.N.  Rlys., 
and  by  several  canals.  In  the 
county  are  the  remains  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  including  the  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Dukeries  (q.v.). 
Other  places  of  interest  are  Cress- 
well  Crags,  where  traces  of 
primitive  man  have  been  found, 
and  the  fine  houses  of  Welbeck, 
Thoresby,  Clumber,  Newstead, 
and  Wollaton.  Nottingham  is  the 
county  town  ;  other  boroughs  are 
Mansfield,  Newark,  and  Retford. 
Five  members  are  returned  to 
Parliament.  Nottinghamshire  is 
mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
cricketers,  and  is  a  hunting  centre. 
Before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Nottinghamshire  was  part  of 
Mercia.  It  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Danes,  and  there  are  traces 
of  Danish  settlements.  In  the  16th 
century  hosiery  making  was  intro- 
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duced,  while  coal  was  mined  at  an 
earlier  date.  There  are  remains  of 
monasteries  at  Newstead,  Thurgar- 
ton,  and  elsewhere.  Pop.  641,134. 
LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS.  The 
most  prominent  literary  figure 
associated  with  the  county  is 
Lord  Byron,  who  passed  much  of 
his  early  life  at  Southwell  and  New- 
stead,  and  is  buried  at  Hucknall 
Torkard.  Other  poets  of  the 
county  are  Henry  Kirke  White 
and  Philip  James  Bailey,  both  of 
whom  were  born  at  Nottingham. 
Thomas  Cranmer  was  born  at 
Aslockton,  and  Erasmus  Darwin 
at  Elston  Hall.  In  the  literature  of 
legend  the  county  has  Gotham 
(q.v.)  and  Sherwood  Forest, 
background  to  the  ballads  and 
other  literature  concerning  Robin 
Hood,  and  also  to  the  ballad  of  The 
King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield. 


Bibliography.  Annals  of  N.,  T- 
Bailey,  1853  ;  History  of  N.,  C- 
Brown,  1891 ;  Bygone  N.,  W. 
Stevenson,  1893;  Victoria  History  of 
the  Counties  of  England,  Notting- 
hamshire, ed.  W.  Page,  1906;  Memor- 
ials of  Old  N.,  E.  L.  Guilford,  1912. 

Nottinghamshire  and  Derby- 
shire Regiment,  THE.  Official 
name  of  the  British  regiment  more 
usually  known  as  The  Sherwood 
Foresters  (q.v. ). 

Netting  Hill.  London  district. 
Part  of  the  bor.  of  Kensington,  it 
is  N.  of  Holland  Park,  with  Bays- 
water  E.  and  Shepherds  Bush,  W. 
At  Netting  Hill  Gate  was  an  old 
turnpike,  removed  in  1860  ;  near 
the  Met.  Rly.  station  is  the  Coronet 
Theatre,  built  1898,  later  a  cinema. 
On  the  rising  ground  of  Ladbroke 
Grove,  known  in  1820  as  Netting 
Hill  Farm,  is  S.  John's  Church, 
built  1842.  The  farm  was  sue- 
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7  -41,  by  a  racecourse, 

I   liy  tho  namo  of   Hippo- 

ili. .mi-  Place.    The  district,   built 

IS28-48,    was   named    fn>m 

the  manor  of  KnoUmi;  <>r  Nuttmu 

.  o\v  ni-il  Ity  John 

of  Oxford  in  tin- 1 inn- 1 >f  Kdwurd  IV 

See  Old  Kew,  Chinwick,  and   K.  n 

L.  I'.  Sanders,  1910. 

Notts.  Abbrev.  for 
liim-lu'.-.  Kngland.  Notts  County 
is  the  name  of  a  leading  Associa- 
tion football  club.  Founded  about 
1862,  it  soon  became  a  professional 
organization.  The  ground  is  in 
the  city  of  Nottingham.  In  1894 
tho  club  won  the  Association  Cup, 
:md  rxcept  for  one  or  two  years  it 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Football 
League  since  its  inception  in  1888. 

Noumenon  (Gr.  no-oumenon,. 
anything  thought).  Object  of  pure 
thought,  opposed  to  phenomenon, 
the  object  of  sensation.  Kant 
further  distinguishes  the  object 
known  by  the  mind  from  the  nou- 
menon.  which  can  be  conceived  but 
not  known.  The  object  is  relative 
to  intelligence  generally  ;  the  nou- 
iiR-non  is  relative  to  nothing — it  is 
the  thing-in-itself,  not  the  thing 
as  we  see  it.  Pron.  No-oomenon. 

Noun  (Lat.  women,  name).  In 
grammar,  a  word  denoting  a  person 
or  thing  (noun  substantive),  or  a 
quality  (noun  adjective).  The 
term  substantive  (substantiviui, 
self-existent)  is  due  to  the  gram- 
marians of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nouns 
substantive  may  be  divided  into 
abstract,  expressing  an  attribute 
of  a  person  or  thing  (virtue, 
beauty ) ;  concrete,  designating 
real  persons  or  things,  to  which 
such  attributes  belong ;  concrete 
nouns  being  further  divided  into 
proper,  distinguishing  any  par- 
ticular living  being  or  inanimate 
object  from  others  of  the  same 
kind  (Henry,  London) ;  common, 
embracing  all  persons  or  things 
belonging  to  the  same  class  (man, 
dog,  house) ;  collective,  designating 
a  collection  of  persons  or  things 
regarded  as  forming  a  whole  (army, 
multitude,  heap) ;  partitive,  indi- 
cating a  part,  variable  in  amount,  of 
a  collective  whole.  See  Name. 

Nouvelle  Revue,  LA.  French 
review,  republican  in  policy,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  on  the  1st  and  15th 
of  each  month.  It  was  founded 
Oct.  1,  1879,  by  Mme.  Juliette 
Adam,  and  from  the  first  addressed 
itself  to  growing  talent,  to  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoreti- 
cal consideration  of  literature  and 
the  drama,  contemporary  history, 
political  economy,  commerce,  fin- 
ance, and  education.  See  Adam,  J. 

Nova  Bana.  Town  in  the 
Slovakia  division  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic,  formerly  known 
as  tJjbanya  (q.v.). 
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Novaculito      (Lat.      n<- 
razor).    In  geology,  name  given  to 
a  fine-grained  rock  consUn 
•mall   quartz   particle*.       Several 
varieties   of   novaculite   are   used 
as  hones  (q.v.). 

Nova  Geminorum  I  and  II. 
Name  given  to  two  new  start*  in  the 
constellation  of  Gemini.  The  first 
was  discovered  on  a  photograph 
taken  at  Oxford,  March  16,  1903, 
and  the  second  early  in  1912  at 
Dombaas  in  Norway.  The  latter 
was  a  star  of  the  llth  magnitude, 
when  it  suddenly  blazed  in  two 
days  into  one  of  the  3rd  magnitude. 
From  spectroscopic  analysis  it  is 
probable  that  the  sudden  increase 
in  brightness  was  due  to  a  collision 
between  the  star  and  a  dark  nebula. 
Consult  The  Spectrum  of  Nova 
Geminorum  II,  F.  J.  M.  Stratton, 
1921. 

Novaia  Zemlia.  Archipelago 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belon^'iiiL'  to 
Russia.  It  stretches  N.N.R.  be- 
tween Barents  Sea  on  the  W.  and 
Kara  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  Waigats  Island  by  Bur- 
roughs Strait.  It  is  composed 
mainly  of  two  large  islands,  divided 
by  the  Matochkin  Shar  or  Matthew 
Strait ;  that  to  the  S.  is  called 
Goose  Land  (q.v.),  while  the  N. 
island  is  divided  into  Barents  Land 
in  the  N.,  Lutkes  Land  in  the 
centre,  and  Matthews  Land  in  the 
S.  A  large  number  of  small  islands, 
mainly  off  the  E.  coast,  combine  to 
make  the  archipelago.  The  total 
land  area  is  estimated  at  35, 1 50  sq.  m. 
Novalis  (1772-1801).  Pseudo- 
nym of  Friedrich  Ludwig  von 
Hardenberg,  German  writer.  He 
was  born  May 
2,  1772,  at 
Wicderstedt, 
Prussia,  and 
studied  philo- 
sophy at  Jena 
and  law  at 
Leipzig  and 
Witte  n  b  e  r  g, 
where  he  grad- 
uated in  1794. 
In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Sophie  von  Kiihn,  whose 
death  in  1797,  at 
the  age  of  15, 
proved  a  great 
blow  to  him.  In 
1800  he  was  at 
Freiburg,  study  ing 
mineralogy,  when 
pulmonary  con- 
sumption  declared 
itself,  and  he  died 
a  t  Weissenfels, 
March  25,  1801. 

His  Hymnen  an 
die  Nacht  ( Hymns 
to  the  Night), 
1800,  written  after 
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NOVARA 

be  lost  his  betrothed,  breathe  a 
lofty  spirituality.  Apart  from  ro- 
mantic philosophical  fragment*  and 
those  hymns,  his  chief  work  u  a 
great  unfinished  romance,  Heinrich 
•von  Ofterdingen,  in  which  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  pur-nit  of  the  blue 
flower  by  the  hero  is  an  interesting 
precursor  of  Maeterlinck's  Blue 
Bird.  His  works  were  edited  by 
L.  Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel,  1802. 
His  correspondence  was  published 
in  I  "Mi.  .S'<*  MMccllaneoii*  Ha-say*. 
T.  (  ailx  I.-.  v..|.  2.  1829:  F.  von  Har- 
denberg.. I.  Bing.  1899;  Novalis  der 
i:..m  uiir..-r.  K.  Heilborn,  1901. 
Novar,  RONALD  CRAUFURD  Mux- 
^OOCNT  (b.  1860). 
British  administrator.  The  son  of 
Col.  R.  Munro- 
Ferguson  o  f 
Raith,  Fife 
shire,  he  was 
educated  a  t 
Sandhurst, 
and,  after  a 
term  in  the 
Grenadier 
Guards,  e  n- 
tered  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons as  Lib- 
eral M.P.  for  Rosa  and  Cromarty  in 
1884.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1885,  and 
in  1886  was  returned  for  the  Leith 
Burghs,  a  constituency  he  repre- 
sented until  1914.  In  1894-95  he 
was  for  a  short  time  a  lord  of  the 
treasury.  A  privy  councillor  since 
1910,  Munro-Ferguson  was  gover- 
nor-general of  Australia  from  1914 
to  1920,  in  Dec.  of  which  year  he 
was  made  Viscount  Novar  He  was 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  1922-24. 

Novara.  Frontier  prov.  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  Ales- 
sandria, W.  by  Turin,  and  E,  by 
Como,  Milan,  and  Pa  via.  Its  area 
is  2,548  sq.  m.  Pop.  768,700. 

Novara.  City  of  Italy,  capital 
of  the  prov.  of  Novara.  Situated 
on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Terdoppio  and  Agogna,  it  is  a 
junction  31  m.  by  rly.  W.  of  Milan. 
Among  ita  many  handsome  edifices 
are  the  Romanesque  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  4th  century,  with 
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a  10th  century  baptistery  and  old 
frescoes ;  the  church  of  San  Gau- 
denzio,  founded  in  the  5th  century 
and  rebuilt  in  1570  ;  an  ancient 
citadel,  now  used  as  a  prison  ;  and 
a  museum  with  many  Roman 
antiquities.  Its  rectangular  streets 
recall  its  Roman  occupation.  The 
old  fortifications  have  been  replaced 
by  boulevards.  The  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
Pop.  58,900. 

Novara,  BATTLE  OF.  Austrian 
victory  over  the  Piedmontese, 
March  23,  1849.  The  armistice 
which  followed  the  Austrian  vic- 
tory of  Custozza,  1848,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  protracted  and  futile 
negotiations  between  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Piedmont. 
Wearied  of  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  only  certainty  was  the 
daily  strengthening  of  Austria, 
Charles  Albert  denounced  the 
armistice,  March  12,  1849,  where- 
upon Radetzky  made  a  rapid 
march  into  Piedmont  and  attacked 
the  Italians  at  Novara,  March  23, 
1849.  Charles  Albert's  defeat  was 
so  overwhelming  that  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II. 

Novarsenobenzol  OR  NEOSAL- 
VARSAN.  Organic  compound  of 
arsenic  administered  in  cases  of 
syphilis,  sleeping  sickness,  and  re- 
lapsing fever.  It  is  given  by  injec- 
tion either  into  the  veins  or  into 
the  muscles,  and  acts  as  a  poison 
to  the  spirochaetes  or  trypano- 
somes  of  the  diseases. 

Nova  Scotia.  One  of  the  three 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  Its 
area  is  21,428  sq.  m.,  of  which  360 
sq.  m.  are  water,  and  its  population 
492,338,  of  whom  144,991  are  R.C. 
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The  province  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  larger  is  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia,  surrounded  by  the 
sea  except  where 
the  isthmus  of 
Chignecto,  only 
11 J  in.  wide, 
unites  it  to  New 
Brunswick.  The 
smaller  is  t  h  'e 
island  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  N., 
the  strait  of  Canso 
lying  between  the 
two.  The  coast-line  is  very  in- 
dented, and  has  many  openings. 
Minas  Basin  is  the  deepest  indenta- 
tion, while  Halifax  and  Sydney  in 
Cape  Breton  have  the  finest  har- 
bours. There  are  a  number  of 
lakes,  including  Rossignol  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes  in 
Cape  Breton.  Many  small  islands 
lie  off  the  coast. 

Halifax  is  the  capital,  the  chief 
port,  and  the  largest  city.  Sydney, 
on  Cape  Breton,  a  mining  centre, 
is  the  next  in  size.  The  prov.  sends 
16  members  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  and  10  to  the 
Senate.  Its  local  affairs  are  looked 
after  by  a  parliament  of  two 
Houses  ;  a  legislative  council  of  21 
nominated  members  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  of  43  elected  ones. 
Elections  are  held  every  five  years. 
There  is  a  ministry  responsible  to 
the  parliament  and  a  lieutenant- 
governor  represents  the  crown. 

Nova  Scotia  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural area.  Dairy  produce  and 
fruit  are  the  chief  products,  the 
apples  of  the  fertile  Annapolis 
valley  being  specially  famous. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  also  largely 
grown.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 


forest  land  and  much  timber  is 
felled.  Cape  Breton  has  a  rich  coal- 
field, and  in  Nova  Scotia  coal,  iron, 
gold,  copper,  etc.,  are  mined.  The 
fisheries  are  valuable,  chief  among 
them  being  cod,  lobster,  and 
mackerel ;  trout  and  salmon  arc 
caught  in  the  rivers.  The  prov.  is 
well  served  by  rlys.,  which  con- 
verge on  Halifax. 

Nova  Scotia  was  first  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  who 
named  it  Acadia.  In  1613  the  French 
settlers  were  ousted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1621  James  I  bestowed 
it  upon  a  Scotsman,  Sir  William 
Alexander,  to  which  fact  it  owes  its 
name  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  given 
back  to  France  in  1632,  and  again 
in  1667,  after  it  had  been  taken  by 
Cromwell.  Port  Royal,  the  later 
Annapolis,  was  then  the  capital. 

The  long  struggle  between  Eng- 
land and  France  for  the  possession 
of  America  was  partly  fought  out 
here  ;  in  1710  Great  Britain  again 
seized  Nova  Scotia,  keeping  it  by 
the  treaty  of  1713,  but  Cape  Breton 
remained  French.  At  this  time 
Nova  Scotia  included  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
although  its  W.  boundary  was  very 
uncertain.  On  Cape  Breton  the 
French  built  the  strong  fortress  of 
Louisburg,  which  was  twice  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  Once,  in 
1748,  it  was  restored,  but  the 
second  time  it,  and  with  it  Cape 
Breton,  was  retained,  and  it  be- 
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Nova  Scotia.    Map  of  the  Canadian  maritime  province,  containing  Halifax,  the 
winter  port  of  entry  from  the  Atlantic 


came  formally  British  at  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763. 

From  Nova  Scotia  itself  the 
British,  in  1755,  had  expelled  the 
French  settlers,  known  as  the 
Acadians,  and  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  French  vainly 
attempted  to  recover  the  region. 
After  the  British  victory  in  1763 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  were  separated  from  the 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1867  Nova  Scotia  became  one 
of  the  four  provinces  of  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada.  It  bad  bad 
representative  institutions  since 
1758,  liut  tlit-ir  corollary,  respon- 
sible government,  was  only  secured 
iilM.ui  tin*  I  mil-,  primarily  owing 
to  tin-  work  of  Joseph  Howe.  The 
union  effected,  there  was  a  strong 
agitation  for  withdrawal,  but 
financial  concessions  were  made, 
the  Inter-colonial  Hly.,  part  of  the 
bargain,  was  completed,  and  tin- 
movement  gradually  died  away. 
Woman  franchise  was  passed 
into  law  in  1918.  Tercentenary 
celebrations  took  place  at  Anna- 
polis in  1921.  See  Canada;  Canso, 
Cape;  consult  also  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  ed. 
II  M  Ami,  2nded.  1915. 

Novatianism.  Schism  which 
arose  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  3rd  century.  It  was  named 
after  Novatian,  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  who  was  joined  by  Nova- 
tus  of  Carthage.  Its  adherents 
called  themselves  Cathari  (q.v. ) 
and  separated  from  the  Church 
as  a  protest  against  the  laxity 
of  the  Roman  clergy  in  receiving 
the  lapsed  to  penance.  Novatian 
is  described  as  the  first  anti-pope, 
and  he  instituted  a  succession  of 
schismatic  bishops  which  existed 
for  nearly  300  years.  The  Nova- 
tians  denied  that  the  Church  could 
reconcile  those  who  had  fallen 
after  baptism  into  deadly  sin,  and 
they  re-baptized  those  who  joined 
them.  See  Diet,  of  Sect*,  J.  H. 
Blunt,  1903;  Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedia, 1907-12. 

Novation  (Lat.  novatio,  mak- 
ing new).  In  law,  the  substitution 
of  one  legal  obligation  for  another. 
The  situation  constantly  arises  in 
the  case  of  a  change  of  partners  in 
a  firm.  Thus  if  A  and  B  are  part- 
ners, 'under  the  title  of  A  and  Co., 
and  have  dealings  with  X,  and  B 
retires  from  the  firm  and  C  comes 
into  it ;  and  X,  with  knowledge 
of  the  change,  goes  on  dealing 
with  A  and  Co.,  he  is  deemed  to 
accept  A  and  C  as  his  debtors  (or 
creditors)  instead  of  A  and  B. 

Nova  Ves.  Town  in  the  Slo- 
vakia division  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
also  known  as  Iglo  (q.v.). 

Novel.  Work  of  fiction  written 
in  prose  and  presenting  dramatic- 
ally the  interplay  of  human  emo- 
tions upon  a  stage  of  real  life.  It  is 
as  the  news  of  common  life  that 
the  novel  differs  from  the  romance, 
which  embodies  the  legend  of 
heroic  times.  Every  age  finds  the 
medium  best  suited  to  the  expres- 
sion of  its  own  genius,  and  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  among  every  people 
the  novel  is  the  latest  form  of 
imaginative  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  epic  came 
first,  followed  by  the  drama,  with 


it*  ohorio  and  lyrical  concomitant*, 
and  only  at  a  very  long  interval  by 
anything  notable  in  the  shape  of 
prone  fiction.  Very  considerable 
extension  must  be  made  of  the 
term  novel  before  it  can  be  applied 
with  justice  to  the  Cyropaedia  of 
Xenophon,  and  Plato's  Atlantic, 
admittedly  the  prototype  of  many 
works  of  fiction,  forfeit*  the  right 
to  be  classified  as  a  novel,  part  at 
least  of  the  function  of  which  is  to 
amuse,  by  its  primary  didactic 
purpose.  It  is  not  until  th'  Mm.  f 
Longus,  Lucius  of  1'atnw,  tin- 
Syrian  lamblichus,  Achilles  Tatius 
of  Alexandria,  and  Heliodorus  of 
Emesa  that  the  novel  appears  with 
all  its  modern  essentials  of  com- 
plicated plot,  diverse  and  dramatic 
incident,  and,  in  most  cases,  a 
strong  love  interest. 

When  Europe  awakened  from 
its  long  sleep  through  the  Dark 
Ages  the  romance  appeared,  the 
14th  century  delighting  in  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
legends  of  Arthur,  Alexander,  and 
Troy,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Malory,  Caxtori,  and  Berners  fur- 
nished the  stuff  of  which  English 
prose  fiction  was  first  made.  But 
these  could  not  long  continue  to 
satisfy  the  growing  intellectual 
activity  of  a  world  awake ;  so,  in 
England,  the  Elizabethan  age 
found  its  expression  in  the  drama, 
the  age  of  Anne  in  the  poem  in 
heroic  couplets,  and  the  age  of 
Victoria  in  the  novel. 

Origin  ol  tbe  Novel 

The  origin  of  the  novel,  like  the 
origin  of  the  word,  was  Italian. 
The  short,  racy  fabliau  of  France 
was  appropriated  and  perfected  by 
Italian  genius  of  the  Cinquecento, 
and  as  the  novella  of  Boccaccio, 
Masuccio,  Ser  Giovanni,  and  the 
other  novellieri  was  carried  on  the 
tide  of  the  Renaissance  all  over 
Europe.  The  pregnant  fact  about 
these  early  novelle  is,  as  Masuccio 
protests  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
Novellino,  that  they  were  true  and 
contain  only  what  their  authors 
had  learnt  by  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.  It  was  a  true  picture 
of  life  as  they  saw  it,  with  what 
purpose  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Masuccio,  in  1476,  when  the  first 
edition  of  his  book  was  printed, 
provided  precisely  the  same  bill  of 
fare  that  Fielding  provided  in  Tom 
Jones  in  1749 — "  no  other  than 
human  nature." 

Truth  to  the  facts  of  life,  then, 
is  the  first  distinguishing  note  of 
the  novel.  But  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  "  I  have  purposely 
dwelt  upon  the  romantic  side  of 
familiar  things,"  said  Dickens  in 
the  preface  to  Bleak  House,  there- 
by indicating  the  essential  charac- 


teristic and  the  most  powerful 
dynamic  of  the  novel  That 
characterutic  is  sympathy,  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity,  as  Profewor 
Seeley  called  it.  power  to  pity  tbe 
suffering*  of  others  and  to  under- 
stand their  souls,  reverent  recogni- 
tion of  man's  individuality,  and  per- 
ception of  his  relation,  with  duties 
and  responsibilities,  to  others. 

Qualities  of  English  Fiction 
The  dynamic  lie*  in  tbe  irradia- 
tion  of  ronmion  workaday  life  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  light  above.  Sight 
is  indispensable  to  the  novelist, 
but  the  great  novelist  must  have 
vision  aa  well  In  the  150  yean 
that  were  the  flowering  time  of 
English  prose  fiction,  between  tbe 
publication  of  Fielding's  first  novel 
and  Meredith's  and  Hardy's  last, 
the  novel  has  been  adapted  to  an 
infinity  of  different  shapes,  domes- 
tic, sentimental,  realistic,  philo- 
sophical, didactic,  propagandist. 
But  all  great  novels  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  are  an  inter- 
pretation as  well  as  a  presentation 
of  life,  that  they  view  things  tem- 
poral against  a  background  of 
things  eternal,  and  that  they  are 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  known 
with  the  unknown.  See  English 
Language  and  Literature  ;  France  : 
Literature  ;  Romance  ;  also  Dick- 
ens ;  Fielding  ;  Meredith  ;  Scott, 
etc.  ;  consult  also  History  of 
Fiction,  J.  C.  Dunlop,  new  ed.  rev. 
H.  Wilson,  1888;  The  English 
Novel,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  5th  ed.  1903. 
Novello,  VINCENT  (1781-1861). 
British  composer.  Born  in  London, 
Sept.  6,  1781,  of  mixed  Italian  and 
English  parent- 
age, he  became 
a  chorister  in 
the  Sardinian 
Chapel  and 
later  an  organ- 
ist. He  was  a 
founder  of  the 
London  Phil- 
harmonic So- 
ciety  .composed 


lections  of  sacred  music.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  by  himself  was 
the  beginning  of  the  business  of 
Novello  &  Co.,  actually  founded  by 
his  son  Joseph  in  1811.  He  died 
Aug.  11,  1861. 

November.  Eleventh  month  of 
the  Christian  calendar,  the  ninth 
in  the  old  Roman  calendar,  whence 
its  name  from  I«at.  novem,  nine. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Wind- 
monath,  and  also  Blod-monath 
(blood  month),  from  the  practice 
of  slaughtering  cattle  during  this 
month  to  be  salted  for  the  winter. 
See  Calendar. 
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NOVO-GEORGIEVSK 


Nove  Mesto".  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, formerly  in  Hungary  and 
known  as  Satoraljaujhely  (q.v.). 
Nov6  Zamky.  Town  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, formerly  in  Hungary  and 
known  as  Ersekujvar  (q.v.). 

Novgorod.  Government  of 
Russia.  The  govt.  of  Petrograd  is 
on  the  W.,  Olonets  N.,  Vologda 
N.E.,  Yaroslavl  E.,  Tver  S.E.,  and 
Pskov  S.W.  In  the  S.  are  the 
Valdai  hills,  the  highest  land  in 
European  Russia.  The  N.W. 
drains  to  Lake  Ladoga,  the  S.E.  to 
the  Volga.  Two  mam  line  rlys. 
from  Petrograd  cross  the  govt., 
which  has  a  trade  in  grain  and 
timber.  Area,  45,770  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,729,300. 

Novgorod.  Town  of  Russia, 
called  Veliki,  or  the  Great.  Capital 
of  the  govt.  of  the  same  name,  it 
stands  on  the  river  Volkhov,  and 
the  Novgorod  Rly.,  100  m.  S.E.  of 
Petrograd.  Its  features  include 
the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  cathedral  of 
S.  Sophia,  palace  of  Catherine  II, 
and  a  monument,  celebrating  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  in  1812. 
There  are  tanneries  and  candle- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  timber, 
salt,  and  iron.  In  862  Novgorod 
was  the  capital  of  the  Scandi- 
navian chief,  Rurik  (q.v.),  and  it 
remained  the  Russian  capital  until 
displaced  by  Kiev  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
great  republic,  but  in  1478  came 
into  the  power  of  Moscow  and 
remained  so  until  almost  destroyed 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1570.  Pop. 
27,000. 

Novgorod  -  Syeversk.  Town 
of  Central  Russia.  It  is  in  the 
government,  and  100  m.  N.E.,  of 
Chernigov,  on  the  river  Desna  and 
the  Novozibkov  Rly.  It  has  a  trade 
in  wheat,  hemp,  and  timber.  In  the 
llth  century  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  independent  principality  of 
Severia.  Pop.  13,000. 

Novi  OR  Novi  LIGURE.  Town  of 
Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Alessandria, 
Piedmont.  It  Is  a  junction  14  m. 
by  rly.  S.E.  of  Alessandria.  Silk 
weaving  is  the  chief  industry.  Here 
on  Aug.  15,  1799,  the  combined 
Russians  and  Austrians  defeated 
the  French,  who  lost  their  general, 
Joubert,  and  10,000  men.  The 
French  were  victorious  in  the  same 
locality  on 
Nov.  6  of  the 
same  y  e  a  r. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Novikoff, 
OLCSA  (1840- 
1925).  Russian 
writer.  Born  in 
Moscow,  her 
maiden  name 
was  Kireeff, 
and  over  the 
signature  0.  K. 


she  wrote  much  in  defence  of  the 
Slavonic  cause  and  in  furtherance 
of  Anglo-Russian  friendship.  She 
married  General  Novikoff  when  she 
was  19.  Among  her  works  are  •  Is 
Russia  Wrong  ? ;  Friends  or  Foes  ; 
Russia  and  England ;  Skobeleff 
and  the  Slavonic  Cause  ;  Russian 
Memories ;  Searchlights  on  Russia. 
She  died  April  21,  1925.  See  The 
M.P.  for  Russia,  Reminiscences 
and  Correspondence  of  Madame 
Olga  Novikoff,  ed.  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  1909. 

Novi  Pazar,  Novi  BAZAR,  OR 
YENIPASAR.  Town  of  Yugo-Slavia, 
in  S.W.  Serbia.  Situated  on  the 


Novi 


Pazar,   Yugo-Slavia.      Metropolitan    church 
Petrovna,  famous  in  Serbian  history 


Olga  Novikoff, 
Russian  writer 

Hoppt 


Rashka,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar.it  is 
about  130  m.  S.W.  of  Belgrade,  and 
is  strategically  important  as  a  road 
junction.  It  frequently  figured  in 
Serbian  history  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  the  Turks  it  was 
fortified,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
sanjak  of  Novi  Pazar,  part  of  the 
vilayet  of  Koasovo.  After  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  sanjak 
was  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops, 
and  held  until  1908,  when  Austria 
annexed  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  but 
retired  from  the  sanjak.  During 
the  first  Balkan  War  the  town  and 
sanjak  were  occupied  by  the 
Serbo-Montenegrins,  and  as  the 
result  of  these  two  wars  the 
sanjak  was  divided  between  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  in  1913.  During 
the  Great  War.  Novi  Pazar  was 
taken  and  the 
sanjak  overrun  by  ] 
the  Austrians  in  ; 
Oct. -Nov.,  1915  ; 
the  Serbs  regained 
the  •  lost  ground 
in  Oct.,  1918.  Pop. 
13.500. 

No  vo  caine. 
Local  anaesthetic. 
A  para-  amino- 
benzoyldiethyl- 
amino-ethenol  hy- 
drochloride  it  is 
made  in  several 
British  chemical 
m  anuf  actories, 
although  before 


1914  it  was  exclusively  a  German 
product.  Novocaine  is  used  in 
surgery  hi  a  similar  manner  to 
cocaine,  being  employed  in  the 
form  of  a  one  p.c.  solution  as  a 
local  anaesthetic,  particularly  in 
tooth  extraction.  See  Anaesthetics. 
Novo-Georgievsk.  Town  of  S. 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.  of  Kher- 
son, on  the  Tasmin,  20  m.  W.  of 
Kremenchug.  Soap,  leather,  can- 
dles, and  tallow  are  made,  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  timber  and  cat- 
tle. The  town  was  formerly 
known  as  Krylov  and  then  as 
Alexandriya ;  it  has  borne  its 
present  name  for  about  a  century. 
Pop.  11,000. 

Novo  -  Georg- 
ievsk  OR  MODLIN. 
Fortress  of  Poland, 
j  also  known  as 
|  Novy  Dwor.  It 
is  in  the  govt., 
and  50  m.  S.E.,  of 
Plock.  Its  im- 
portance is  due  to 
its  position  10  m. 
N.W.  of  Warsaw 
at  the  confluence 
of  the  Vistula  and 
the  Bug  on  the 
Kovel-Mlava  rly. 
The  fortress  was 
constructed  by 
Napoleon  in  1807. 

Novo-Georgievsk,  CAPTURE  OF. 
German  success  in  the  Great  War, 
Aug.,  1915.  In  their  attack  on  the 
line  of  the  Nareff  in  August,  1915, 
the  Germans,  under  Gallwitz, 
forced  a  passage  across  the  Bug 
on  August  7  a  short  distance 
above  Novo-Georgievsk,  and  sur- 
rounded the  fortress  within  the 
next  two  days.  The  garrison  made 
a  stubborn  defence  with  the  object 
of  holding  up  the  Germans  in  that 
area  and  depriving  them  as  long  as 
possible  of  the  rly.  communica- 
tions. The  Germans,  however, 
brought  up  powerful  siege  artil- 
lery, and  the  fortifications  were 
battered  down  in  ten  days,  the 
fortress  falling  on  August.  19.  See 
Nareff,  Battle  of  the. 


of 


Novo-Georgievsk,  Poland.     Southern   gateway   of  the 
fortress  built  by  Napoleon  in  1807 


NOVO     ROSSlSK 
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NOYON 


Novo  RossKsk.  Town  and  port 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  stands  on  the 
\  I  .lioro  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Vladikavkaz  rly.,  60  m.  S.W.  of 
i modar.  It  is  much  used  for 
shipping  petroleum,  and  export 
trade  is  done  in  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
iii.ii/.-,  and  linseed.  Pop.  01,000. 

Novo-Tclu-rkask.  Town  of  8. 
Russia  and  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossack  territory.  It  is  25  m. 
>f  Rostov,  on  the  Kosloy- 
Rostov  rly.  There  is  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  timber,  and  im- 
portant anthracite  beds  about  20 
m.  north.  The  Don  Museum  con- 
tains Cossack  banners,  trophies, 
and  the  sceptre  with  which  the 
hetman  has  been  invested  since  the 
time  of  Catherine  II.  Pop.  67,000. 

Novoyc  Vremya  (New  TIMES). 
Russian  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Petrograd.  Under  the 
editorship  of  A.  S.  Suvorin  it 
became  the  most  widely  circulated 
and  profitable  political  paper  in 
ore-revolutionary  Russia.  The 
Russian  satirical  writer  Saltikov 
(Shchedrin)  nicknamed  it  As  You 
Like  It,  a  tribute  to  its  reflection 
of  the  views  of  changing  ministries, 
its  one  dominant  note  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Duma  being 
anti-Semitism,  which  was  modi- 
fied later,  as  was  its  conservatism, 
in  favour  of  a  moderate  con- 
stitutionalism. 

Novozibkov.  Town  of  Central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.,  and 
80  m.  N.E.,  of  Chernigov,  and  is 


NowRong.  Dint,  and  town  of 
Assam,  India.  The  dint,  lies  8.  of 
ihiiiiiputiii.  Although  al- 
most the  whole  area  is  cultivable, 
less  than  one-tenth  is  tilled,  n.  «• 
and  oil  seeds  being  the  chief  crop. 
The  town  is  on  the  Kalang,  a  left- 
bank  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  area  of  tno  dist.  is  3,843  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  dist.,  304,000 ;  town,  5,400. 

Nowra.  Town  in  St.  Vincent 
oo.,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  coast  rly., 
94  m.  in  length,  8.  from  Sydney, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ShosJhavcn 
river.  Pop.  1,900. 

Noys.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Corunna.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  Tambre  river  at  the  head 
of  Muros  y  Nova  Bay,  21  m.  W. 
of  Santiago  de  Compostella.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  the  lead- 
ing occupations,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  lace,  linen,  soap, 
and  paper.  Pop.  10,000. 

Noyau  (Fr.,  kernel).  Liqueur 
made  from  the  kernels  of  peach- 
stones  or  bitter  almonds,  brandy, 
and  sugar.  Either  white  or  pink, 
it  is  a  cordial  and  used  for  flavour- 
ing in  cookery.  It  is  made  in 
Martinique,  and  exported  from 
Bordeaux. 

Noyes,  ALFRED  (b.  1880).  Brit- 
ish poet.  Born  Sept.  16,  1880,  he 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  published  his  first 
book  of  verse,  The  Loom  of  Years, 
1902.  It  was  followed  by  others 
which  showed  the  easy  flow  of 
his  rnli.urrd  iiiul 
.  resonant  verse : 
Drake,  an  Eng- 
ish  Epic,  1906; 
:i  >rty  Singing 
ieamen,  1907 


Mired  Hoyw. 
Britiib  90* 


He  published 
a  study  of 
William  Mor- 
ris, 1908.  Later 
works  ha vein 
eluded  Tales 
of  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern, 
1912;  The 
Wine  Press, 
1913;  A  Salute 
from  the  Fleet, 
1910 ;  The  Elfin  Artist,  1920  ;  and 
he  edited  several  anthologies.  He 
lectured  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1913,  and  was 
appointed  visiting  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Princeton 
University,  1914. 

Noyon.  City  of  France,  in  the 
dept.  of  Oist.  It  stands  on  the 
Verse,  near  its  junction  with  the 

Oise,  67  m.  from 

Paris.  It  is 
famous  for  its 
cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and 
as  the  birthplace 
of  Calvin.  The 
cathedral  is  a 
Transition  build- 
Noyon  arrai  j  n  g  with  a 
harmonious  and  beautiful  exterior, 
although  the  two  W.  towers  are 
unfinished.  Noyon  existed  in 
Roman  times,  and  was  made  a 
bishopric  before  600.  It  was  one 
of  the  Prankish  capitals,  and  here 
the  Prankish  kings  at  times  held 
court,  but  from  about  900  to  the 
Revolution  was  only  important  as 
one  of  the  great  French  bishoprics. 
Noyon  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Inland 
Voyage.  Pop.  7,400. 

Noyon  was  reoccupied    by  the 


situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Zibka  and  Kama  on  the 
Zhabinka-Bryansk  rly.  There  are 
tallow  boileries,  tanneries,  sugar 
and  match  factories,  and  a  trade  in 
wax  and  honey.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Raskolnika  (dissenters). 
Pop.  22,000. 

Nowgong.  Town  and  canton- 
ment of  Bundelkhand,  Central 
India.  It  is  situated  between  the 
British  dist.  of  Hamirpur  and 
the  native  state  of  Chhatarpur. 
Rajkumar  College,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  native  chiefs, 
founded  by  the  chiefs  of  Bundelk- 
hand in  memory  of  Lord  Mayo, 
was  opened  in  1875.  Pop.  12,000. 


Noyon,   France.     Weit  towers  and  tool*  noreo  oi   me  cathedral   of   Notre 

Dame,  before  the  Great  War.     Too.  Utt.   ruin*  oi  the  cathedral  after  the 

bombardment,  from  the  south 


N.R.A. _______ 

French  on  March  18,  1917,  after 
the  retreat  from  the  Somme  of  the 
Germans,  who  mined  its  streets. 
Regained  by  the  Germans  in  March, 
1918,  it  was  finally  recovered  by  the 
French  under  Gen.  Humbert,  Aug. 
29, 1918.  It  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  in  the  various  bom- 
bardments, and  the  cathedral  was 
set  on  fire. 

N.R.A.  Abbrev.  for  National 
Rifle  Association.  See  Rifle  Associ- 
ation, National. 

N.S.  In  aeronautics,  an  abbrev. 
of  North  Sea,  the  type  name  of  a 
class  of'  British  non-rigid  airships. 
Largely  used  for  sea  patrol  work 
during  the  Great  War,  these  were 
among  the  most  efficient  of  the 
non-rigid  airships  ever  built,  in 
1919  holding  the  world's  record  of 
endurance  for  non-rigid  airships 
with  a  non-stop  flight  of  101  hrs. 
50  mins.  The  ships  of  this  class  are 
262  ft.  long,  have  a  gas  capacity  of 
360,000  cub.  ft.,  a  full  speed  of  58 
m.p.h.,  and  can  carry  nearly  40 
tons  of  useful  load. 

N.S.P.C.C.  Abbreviation  for 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

N.T.  Abbreviation  for  New 
Testament. 

Nuba.  Negro  people,  mostly  in 
the  Dar  Nuba  region  of  the  Nuba 
Mountains  prov.,  Sudan.  Dark, 
woolly-haired,  stoutly  built,  and 
muscular,  they  are  an  aboriginal 
stock,  who  were  driven  into  the 
hills  in  recent  times  by  Baggara 
and  other  Sudanese  "  Arabs  "  of 
the  plains.  Mostly  unclad,  their 
personal  ornamentation — lip-plugs, 
tooth-mutilation,  and  scar-tattoo- 
ing— attests  cultural  relationship 
with  the  Nilotic  negroes.  See 
Africa ;  Negro. 

Nuba.  Range  of  mountains  in 
Kordofan.  It  contains  the  districts 
of  Billing,  Sungikai,  Kadugli, 
Rashad,  Tagalle,  Talodi,  and 
Eleri.  The  capital  is  Talodi.  Area, 
32,200  sq.  m.  Pop.  268,000.  Nuba 
is  also  the  name  of  a  prov.  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

Nubar  Pasha  (1825-99). 
Egyptian  statesman.  The  son  of  an 
Armenian,  he  was  born  at  Smyrna 
and  educated  in  Europe,  entering 
the  Egyptian  service  about  1844. 
After  holding  various  posts  in 
Egypt,  during  which  he  pushed 
through  the  Cairo-Suez  rly.,  Nubar 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  1863, 
to  prepare  the  sultan  for  Ismail's 
adoption  of  the  title  of  khedive. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Paris  to 
arrange  the  final  negotiations  for 
the  Suez  Canal.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
After  the  intervention  of  Britain 
and  France,  Ismail  disgraced  Nu- 
bar, but  he  returned  to  power  as 
prime  minister  in  1884  and  was  in 
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office  until  1888.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  Jan..  1899.  See  Egypt ;  Ismail 
Pasha;  Tewfik  Pasha. 

Nubia.  Name  formerly  applied 
to  a  large  region  of  N.  Africa  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  Nile 
from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia,  now  more 
generally  called  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan.  Nubia  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia, 
and  was  divided  into  Nubia  Proper 
or  Lower  Nubia,  extending  from 
near  Assuan  to  Dongola,  and  Upper 
Nubia,  extending  to  and  including 
parts  of  the  Equatorial  Provs.  See 
Africa  ;  Ethiopia  ;  Sudan. 

Nuble.  Inland  prov.  of  Central 
Chile.  Sloping  from  the  Andes  to 
Concepcion,  it  is  level  and  fertile 
in  the  W.,  and  produces  wheat, 
cattle,  and  timber.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, and  an  excellent  wine 
made.  The  capital  is  Chilian.  Its 
area  is  3,498  sq.  m.  Pop.  175,000. 

Nucleus  (Lat.,  kernel).  In  astro- 
nomy, the  brightest  part  of  the 
head  of  a  comet.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  central  core  of  sun 
spots,  which  have  a  half  shade  or 
penumbra  at  their  circumference,  a 
darker  shade  within,  and  a  darkest 
region,  the  nucleus.  In  biology,  the 
nucleus  of  a  cell  is  a  small  spheroi- 
dal or  ellipsoidal  body  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  cell's  activity  and 
growth.  The  word  is  popularly 
used  for  the  beginning  of  anything 
which  is  intended  to  grow,  e.g.  of 
a  library.  See  Cell. 

Nueces.  River  of  Texas,  U.S.A. 
Rising  in  Edwards  co.,  in  the  S. 
of  the  state,  it  flows  315  m.  S.  and 
S.E.  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  in  the 
G  ulf  of  Mexico.  It  drains  an  area  of 
nearly  19,000  sq.  m.,  and  provides 
much  water  for  irrigation. 

Nuer.  Nilotic  negro  tribe, 
mostly  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  prov., 
Sudan.  Blue-black,  5  ft.  9  ins., 
located  between  the  Shilluk  and 
Dinka,  they  are  flat-footed  marsh- 
dwellers,  using  pile-houses,  subsist- 
ing on  fish  and  aquatic  plants,  and 
hunting  with  throwing-knives.  The 
women  pierce  the  upper  lips. 

Nueva  Caceres  OR  NAGA.  City 
of  the  Philippines,  capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Ambos  Camarines,  Luzon. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Naga  river  at 
the.  foot  of  Mt.  Isarog,  145  m.  in 
a  straight  line  E.S.E^  of  Manila, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  bishop's 
palace,  and  normal  school.  The 
city  was  one  of  the  six  foundations 
of  the  Spaniards  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  the 
archipelago  in  1591,  and  dates 
from  1578.  Pop.  18,000. 

Nueva  Esparta.  Insular  state 
of  N.  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  includes  Margarita  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  its  capital 
is  La  Asuncion.  Area,  490  sq.  m. 
See  Asuncion,  La ;  Margarita. 
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Nuevo  Leon.  Interior  northern 
state  of  Mexico.  It  lies  partly  on 
the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Sierra 
Nevada  and  covers  23,592  sq.  m. 
None  of  its  ma.ny  rivers  is  navi- 
gable for  any  distance.  The  soil 
yields  sugar  and  cereals.  •  Stock- 
raising  is  engaged  in,  and  zinc, 
silver,  and  lead  are  mined.  A  rly. 
service  radiates  from  Monterrey, 
the  capital.  Pop.  365,000. 

Nuisance  (Fr.  nuisance,  any- 
thing injurious).  In  English  law, 
anything  that  does  harm  or  causes 
inconvenience.  Nuisances  are 
classified  as  public  and  private. 
Public  nuisances  are  of  many  kinds. 
There  are  nuisances  which  are  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health,  such 
as  having  on  one's  property  foul 
drains,  sewers,  and  the  like  ;  these 
are  dealt  with  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, who  have  power,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  "  abate "  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  property.  Nuisances  to  high- 
ways consist  of  doing  acts  which 
cause  obstruction  to  the  roads. 
Nuisances  to  rivers  and  streams 
include  polluting  their  waters  or 
obstructing  their  flow. 

Private  nuisances  are,  or  may  be, 
somewhat  different.  A  public 
nuisance  may  also  be  a  private 
nuisance  if  it  causes  particular  loss, 
damage,  or  inconvenience  to  one 
person  more  than  it  causes  to  the 
public  generally.  Thus,  if  a  man 
next  door  to  a  shop  erects  an 
obstruction  on  the  pathway,  so 
that  customers  cannot  enter  the 
shop,  it  is  a  private  nuisance  to  the 
owner  as  well  as  being  a  nuisance  to 
the  highway.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nuisance  is  that 
a  man  shall  not  use  his  property 
so  as  to  cause  loss  and  damage  to 
his  neighbour.  So  that  if  one  erects 
upon  his  land  a  reeking  chimney, 
which  makes  another  house  unfit 
to  dwell  in  (not  necessarily  un- 
healthy) ;  or  a  steam  forge,  whose 
perpetual  noise  seriously  disturbs 
the  neighbours ;  or,  being  a 
riparian  owner,  dams  the  river  or 
diverts  it,  so  that  someone  lower 
down  has  less  than  his  proper  flow 
of  water,  he  is  guilty  of  nuisance. 
The  remedy  for  private  nuisance  is 
by  injunction  and  damages;  and  an 
action  can  be  brought  against  any- 
one who  continues  the  nuisance  as 
well  as  against  him  who  started  it. 

Nuisances,  -  INSPECTOR  OF. 
Official  appointed  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  of  1875.  His  duties 
are  to  investigate  any  complaints 
with  regard  to  nuisances  and  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  the  prevention,  abatement,  etc., 
of  nuisances.  Many  of  his  duties 
are  carried  out  in  certain  areas  by 
the  sanitary  inspector  (q.v. ). 
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Nukha.     Town  <>f  A/,  ii» -ij.m. 

It  i-  in  Hi.-  ,h-t  .  itn.l   |(H)  n, 
<>f  Kh/.alM-tpoi.  ;iu,|  i-  -itniiUxl  on 
tin-  S.  slope  of  the  CaucaHUH  range. 
Tin-  ,  In,  t  industries  are  tlu-  <  ulti 
vatiun  of  fruit  m»l  the  rearing  of 
silkworiUH.    Pop.  42,000. 

Nullity  (hut.  nullu.i,  none). 
The  state  of  being  null  or 
In  Kni-land  the  term  is  ehielly 
used  in  a  legal  sense.  A  nullity 
of  niiirriage  ia  a  proceeding  in 
the  divorce  court  to  declare  a 
marriage  null  and  void  from  the 
lir.nmning  on  one  of  tin-  following 
grounds  :  aksener  of  real  consent, 
by  reason  of  one  party  being  insan.-. 
or  by  reason  01  fraud  or  duress  ; 
consanguinity  or  affinity  of  the 
parties;  or  impotence  of  cither 
party,  rendering  contmmmation 
impossible  unless  it  is  curable  by 
an  operation.  If  a  wife  deliber- 
ately resists  and  continues  to 
resist  cohabitation,  the  court  may 
inf.-r  that  she  is  impotent.  The 
existence  of  a  prior  marriage  is 
also  ground  for  a  decree  of  nullity. 
When  the  decree  has  been  pro- 
nounced, it  is  as  if  no  marriage 
had  ever  been  celebrated,  and  the 
wife  resumes  her  maiden  name. 
See  Divorce. 

Nuniantia.  Am-i.-nt  stronghold 
of  the  Arevaci  in  N.  Spain,  on  the 
Douro,  near  Soria.  The  centre  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Celti- 
berians  and  the  Romans  from  154- 
133  B.C.,  it  withstood  several  sieges 
and  defeated  a  whole  Roman  army 
in  137.  The  garrison  of  some  6,000 
to  8,000  Spaniards  was  eventually 
obliged  to  capitulate  through  star- 
vation after  a  15  months'  siege 
(134-133  B.C.)  by  60,000  men 
under  Scipio  Aemilianus.  The 
Roman  town  of  Nuniantia  was 
afterwards  built  on  the  site. 
Excavations  conducted  1905-10 
brought  to  light  many  valuable 
Roman  antiquities. 

Numa  Pompilius.  Second  of 
the  seven  legendary  kings  of  an- 
cient Rome.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
reigned  from  715  to  673  B.C.  A 
man  of  peace,  instructed  in  sacred 
lore  by  the  nymph  Egeria  (q.v.), 
he  first  established  the  priestly 
offices  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
also  divided  the  land  among  the 
people,  and  the  craftsmen  into 
guilds  according  to  occupation. 
During  his  reign  the  gates  of  the 
temple  o*  Janus  were  closed.  See 
Janus. 

Number  (Lat.  numenu).  Special 
form  of  a  word  to  express  unity  or 
plurality.  In  addition  to  singular 
and  plural,  there  was  also  a  dual 
number,  indicating  that  two  per- 
sons or  things  were  concerned.  It 
survives  in  some  Indo-European 
dialects  and  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. 
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Number.  The  abstract  ratio  of 
one  quantity  to  another  of  th« 
name  kind.  The  origin  of  numbers 
ia  loat  in  hiatory,  but  the  classifica- 
tion  of  number*  can  be  traced 
more  definitely.  An  Egyptian 
papyrua  dating  from  1000  B.C.  has 
a  collection  of  problem*  dealing 
with  frai-tioinil  mimlHTH.  I'ytha 
goraa  certainly  understood  poly- 
gonal numbers,  factor*,  propor- 
tion, etc.,  an. I  Kudul  di-viiti-d  four 
books  to  the  aubj. ••  t.  'II,,-  namea, 
etc.,  of  number*,  aa  trillion,  are 
dealt  with  in  the  article  Numeral. 

Numbers  may  be  classified 
under  many  heads,  aa  odd  and 
even,  prime  and  composite,  ra- 
tional and  irrational,  and  figurate 
numbers.  Figurate  numbers  are 
those  originally  derived  from  geo- 
metrical considerations.  Odd  num- 
bers are  1,  3,  5,  7  ;  even  numbers 
2,  4,  6 ;  prime  numbers  those 
which  have  as  factors  themselves 
and  unity ;  composite  numbers 
those  which  admit  of  factorisation, 
e.g.  12  is  2x2x3;  rational  num- 
bers are  those  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  ratio  of  two  integral 
numbers  ;  irrational  numbers  those 
which  cannot  be  so  expressed,  t.g. 
«j/2-  The  two  most  important  irra- 
tional numbers  are  e,  the  base  of 
the  Napierian  system  of  logar- 
ithms 2-7182818  .  .,  and  r,  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  diameter,  3-14159  .  .  The 
value  of  the  latter  has  been  cal- 
culated to  over  700  places  of 
decimals.  There  is  a  further  class  of 
numbers  known  as  unreal  or 
imaginary  numbers,  the  roots  of 
negative  quantities.  Such  num- 
bers are  of  great  importance  in 
many  problems  of  physics. 

The  theory  of  numbers  was  one 
of  the  main  high  roads  of  mathe- 
matical advance  for  many  cen- 
turies. Fermat,  in  the  17th  century, 
enunciated  a  large  number  of 
problems  and  their  solutions  in  the 
theory  of  numbers ;  Legendre, 
Euler,  and  Gauss  added  a  series  of 
brilliant  investigations,  particu- 
larly into  the  laws  governing  prime 
numbers.  Cauchy,  Cayley,  Jacobi, 
Riemann,  Poinsot,  Lindemann, 
Sylvester,  etc.,  carried  the  theory 
of  numbers  still  further.  See 
Arithmetic ;  Fractions ;  Numeral ; 
consult  also  Theory  of  Numbers, 
G.  B.  Mathews,  1892. 

Number  of  the  Beast,  THE,  OR 
APOCALYPTIC  NUMBER.  A  mystical 
or  symbolical  number  occurring  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
Beasts  in  the  N.T.  book  of  Revela- 
tion. The  reference  is  in  Rev.  xiii, 
18  :  "  He  that  hath  understanding, 
let  him  count  the  number  of  the 
beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man :  and  his  number  is  Six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  six."  The 
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Beast  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Ant  i. -hriat  who  will  for  a  time  gala 
dominion  over  the  whole  world, 
but  in  the  end  will  rx-  overthrown 
by  the  angel*  of  God  (Rev.  xiv, 
U  ff.  ;  xv,  1  ff. ).  The  number  ia 
auppoaed  to  represent  the  «um  of 
the  numerical  values  of  some  pro- 
per name,  written  m  M-  drew  or 
Greek  letters,  and  attempt*  have 
been  made  to  identify  toe  Beast 
with  various  historical  characters. 
Since  616  appears  as  a  variant  of 
666  (Rev.  xiii,  18),  a  favourite 
i'l.Mitilii  ution  is  with  the  Roman 
emperor  \er<>  (Neron  Caesar — 666; 
Nero  Caesar— 616 :  in  Hebrew 
letters).  Many  other  identifica- 
tions have  been  suggested,  e.g. 
Mahomet,  Luther,  Napoleon  I. 
See  Antichrist. 

Numbers  Fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or,  rather,  Hexateuch. 
It  takes  its  title  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  book  being  so  called 
because  it  contains  accounts  of 
two  numbering*  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  Hebrew  title  is  In 
the  Wilderness.  Three  divisions 
may  be  distinguished  :  (a)  the  first 
census  and  other  events  prepara- 
tory to  the  departure  from  Sinai, 
Num.  i-x,  28  ;  (6)  the  journey  from 
Sinai  to  Moab,  Num.  x,  29  to  xxv, 
18 ;  (c)  the  second  census,  the 
appointment  of  Joshua  as  Moses* 
successor,  and  other  events,  Num. 
26-36.  Within  these  divisions 
there  are  a  number  of  sections 
which  form  part  of  the  so-called 
Priestly  Code  (Num.  1-10,  17-19, 
25-31,  33-36).  There  are  several 
poems  in  the  book.  The  poetic 
fragments  in  Num.  21,  one  of  which 
has  been  called  the  Song  of  the 
Well  (v.  17,  18),  are  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord.  The  poetic 
utterances  of  Balaam  (Num.  I'.1* 
and  24)  also  belong  to  the  more 
ancient  documents  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch. See  Hexateuch. 

Numeral.  Figure  or  symbol 
used  to  represent  number.  Un- 
doubtedly the  earliest  way  of  re- 
presenting numbers  was  by  means 
of  notches  on  a  stick  and  by  per- 
pendicular strokes.  The  system 
now  in  use  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, employing  the  symbols  0,  1. 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  is  partly  Hindu 
and  partly  Arabic.  .The  scale  of 
tens  is  probably  derived  from  the 
number  of  the  human  fingers. 
The  value  of  a  numeral  under  this 
system  varies  according  to  its 
position,  e.g.  the  7  in  the  numbers 
7,  71,  716,  7,164  represents  7  units, 
7  tens,  7  hundreds,  and  7  thousands 
respectively,  and  this  convenient 
way  of  writing  numbers  gradually 
came  into  use  in  India  about  \ .  D.500 
and  spread  slowly  through  Europe. 
The  use  of  the  decimal  point,  with 
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corresponding  results  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  figure  after 
it  according  to  its  position,  is  of 
uncertain  origin. 

The  fundamental  tens  group, 
i.e.  10,  100,  1,000,  1,000,000,  etc., 
are  given  distinctive  names,  e.g. 
ten,  hundred,  thousand,  million, 
etc.,  and  repetition  of  these  names 
and  those  of  the  figures  0,  1-9 
enable  any  particular  number  to  be 
remembered,  instead  of  a  fresh 
name  having  to  be  remembered  for 
every  individual  number.  As  an 
example,  2,408,924  is  in  full  two 
million,  four  hundred  and  eight 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  four.  The  terms  billion, 
trillion,  etc.,  usually  mean  a 
million  millions,  a  million  million 
millions,  etc.,  though  in  France  and 
the  U.S.A.  a  billion  is  taken  to  be 
a  thousand  millions  only. 

Though  the  above  system  has 
survived  practically  all  others,  the 


Roman  numerals  are  still  used  for 
certain  purposes,  e.g.  dates.  The 
symbols  I,  II,  TTT,  LLLL  explain 
themselves,  but  the  origins  of 
others  in  the  system  are  not  all 
certain.  X  for  ten  is  probably  I 
with  a  stroke  across  it,  a  symbol 
that  must  have  come  into  very 
early  use,  and  V  for  five  is  the 
upper  half  of  the  symbol  X,  as  L 
and  D  for  50  and  500  are  probably 
half  the  symbols  once  used  for  C 
and  M,  100  and  1,000  respectively. 
The  letters  C  and  M  are  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Latin  words  for  100 
and  1,000,  centum  and  mitte  re- 
spectively. The  use  of  IV  and  IX, 
etc.,  are  later  modifications  of  IIII 
and  VniL 

The  Greeks  used  a  system  ot 
numerals  in  which  the  numbers  1 
to  9  were  represented  by  the  first 
nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
tens  by  the  next  nine  letters,  and 
the  hundreds  up  to  1,000  by 


another  nine  letters,  two  obsolete 
letters  being  revived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system.  Lake  other 
ancient  systems,  apart  from  the 
Hindu-Arabic,  it  proved  too  cum- 
bersome for  mathematical  use,  and 
became  obsolete.  See  Arithmetic  ; 
Decimal ;  Number. 

Numidia.  Roman  prov.  ol  N. 
Africa,  between  the  provs.  of 
Africa  and  Mauritania,  correspond- 
ing to  E.  Algeria.  The  name  means 
land  of  nomads.  Masinissa  (q.v.) 
united  the  country  with  Roman 
aid,  201  B.C.  On  the  overthrow  of 
Jugurtha  (q.i:)  the  Romans  con- 
quered Numidia,  but  left  it  under 
its  own  kings.  Juba  I  having  sided 
with  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar  made 
Numidia  a  Roman  province,  46  B.C., 
but  in  25  B.C.  Augustus  gave  the 
W.  part  to  Juba  LI  (see  Juba). 
The  Numidians  provided  light 
cavalry  for  the  Carthaginian,  and 
later  for  the  Roman  army. 


Numismatics.  Specimens  oi  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  coins.  L  Cyzicus,  c.  560  B.C.,  electrum 
S*S».  2>  C10680*.  c.  555  B  C.,  gold.  3.  Athens, 
560-480  B.C.,  silver.  4.  Athens,  c.  550  B  C  silver 
tetradrachm,  5.  Corinth,  e.  600  B.C.,  silver  6 
Philip  EL  c.  359-336  B.C.,  gold  stater.  7.  Philip  EL 
silver  8.  Chalcidice,  c.  392  B.C.,  silver  stater. 
9.  Alexander  the  Great,  c.  320  B.C.,  silver  tetra- 
fiac>rim'  •  10-  A16"11461  the  Great,  gold  statsr. 

mm,  c.  450  B  C    silver.    12.  Syracuse,  c.  413-400  B.C.,  silver.    13.  Roman  silver  denarius,  c.  269  B.C.    14.  Roman 
bronze  as.    15.  Julmi  Caesar,  c.  50  B.C.,  gold.     16.  Octavian,  e.  A.D.  1,  silver 

from  ipeeiment  in  U«  Sritiik  Muttum 


18.  Henry  m.  cold  MOOT. 
21.  Charles  II,  iruinea.       22.  William  L 


NumUmatics.      Gold  and  niter  coins  minted  in  England.     17.  Edward  III.  gold  noble. 
19.  Henry  VI,  gold  angel.        20.  Henry  VII,  gold  sovereign,  the  first  issued. 

silver  penny.      23.  Alfred,  offering  penny.       24.  Henry  VI,  silver  groat.       25.  Offa,  earliest  Anglo-Sazoa  goU  coin. 
26.  Henry  VII.  silver  shilling.     27.  Elisabeth,  sixpence.     28.  Charles  L  half-crown 

rrom  iffiimnu  i»  Ikr  grllltk  Muitum 


NUMISMATICS:  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COINS 

O.   F.   Hill,  M.A..   Keeper,   Dept.  of  Coins  and  Xedali.  British  Museum 

Here  is  related  the  history  of  coins,  companion  articles  being  Coinage  ; 

Mint.     See  also  Gold;   Medals;  and  the  articles  on  the  various 

coins,  e.g.  Franc ;  Mark ;  Napoleon  ;  Peso  ;  Shilling,  etc. 


Numismatics  (Gr.  nomisma,  a 
coin)  is  the  science  of  coins  and 
other  similar  objects,  such  as 
medals.  Coins  may  be  defined 
briefly  as  pieces  of  more  or  less 
precious  metal  (usually  gold, 
silver,  copper,  bronze,  or  some 
other  copper  alloy),  serving  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  marked 
by  the  issuing  authority  with  some 
device  (type)  or  inscription  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  quality  and 
definite  quantity  ;  this  is  to  ensure 
their  currency  as  far  as  the 
authority  extends.  By  its  intrinsic 
value,  corresponding  more  or  less 
exactly  to  its  face  value,  the  coin 
is  distinguished  from  the  mere 
token  or  from  paper  money  ;  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  medal  by 
the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

The  invention  of  coinage,  by  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  by  the  Chinese  per- 
haps about  the  same  time,  was  the 
first  stage  in  the  development  of 
commerce.  From  the  7th  century 


onwards  coinage  also  reflects, 
sometimes  very  closely,  the  general 
development  of  culture,  throwing 
light  on  political  and  economic  his- 
tory, geography,  religion,  and  art. 

The  earliest  coins  of  the  ' 
were  of  electrum,  a  natural  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the 
river-sands  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
Greece  Proper,  where  gold  was  not 
found,  the  earliest  coins,  such  as 
those  of  Aegina,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  were  of  silver.  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  561  to  546  B.C.,  was 
the  first  ruler  to  issue  coins  of  pure 
gold.  Philip  II  of  Macedon  (359- 
336  B.C.)  initiated  a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver  which,  with  the 
coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
may  DO  regarded  as  the  chief  in- 
ternational currency  of  the  ancient 
world.  Alexander's  conquest*  led 
to  the  institution  of  coinage  in 
lands  which  had  hitherto  used 
more  primitive  methods  of  ex- 
change. The  Jews  had  no  coinage 
<>f  th.-ir  own  before  the  middle  of 
tho  2nd  century  B.C, 


In  the  Western  world,  the  Greek 
colonies,  especially  in  S.  Italy  and 
Sicily,  had  their  coinages  from  the 
tith  <entury  onwards.  The  Sicilian 
series,  taken  as  a  whole,  ranks  in 
artistic  value  above  any  other  in 
the  whole  history  of  coinage.  tin- 
10-drachm  pieces  (so-called  medal- 
lions) of  Syracuse,  first  struck  at 
I  of  the  5th  century,  being 
jK-rhivps  the  most  famous  example 
of  the  art.  The  Roman  coinage, 
which  from  the  first  was  under 
Greek  influence,  begins  in  the 
second  half  of  the  4th  century, 
with  the  <M  and  it*  part*  in  bronze, 
at  first,  owing  to  its  large  sice, 
cast,  not  struck  from  dies  as  is  the 
rule  for  coins  ;  the  silver  dfitaritu, 
for  long  the  standard  denomination 
in  the  ancient  world,  was  institu- 
ted in  269  B.C.,  at  a  weight  of  4  55 
grammes.  The  Roman  coinage  of 
gold,  normally  restricted  to  the 
sovereign  power,  did  not  become 
regular  until  the  lm|>erial  period. 
The  Byzantine  Kmjnre  continued 
the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
age,  its  gold  coin  or  besant  being  an 
international  unit  of  currency. 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  rise  of  the  modern 
nationalities,  are  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  style  of  t  heir  coinages.  In  the 
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7th  century  the  first  Mahomedan 
coins  made  their  appearance ;  al- 
though, as  the  representation  of 
living  objects  was  forbidden,  they 
had  little  influence  on  the  artistic 
side,  they  were  soon  serious  rivals 
to  the  Byzantine  gold  in  interna- 
tional currency.  It  was,  however, 
not  until  the  13th  century  that  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  began 
to  possess  a  regular  gold  currency, 
and  this  began  with  the  florin  of 
Florence,  first  coined  in  1252,  and 
the  ducat  of  Venice,  first  coined 
in  1280.  The  English  silver  penny 
sterling,  for  its  good  quality,  was 
largely  imitated  on  the  European 
Continent,  especially  in  the  Low 
Countries,  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries. 

The  institution  of  the  larger  de- 
nomination of  the  gros  by  Louis  IX 
in  France,  an  example  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  countries,  robbed 
the  smaller  denomination  of  some 
of  its  prestige.  The  first  English 
regular  currency  of  gold,  the 
noble,  was  begun  in  1344. 

From  this  time  onwards  the 
development  of  European  coinage 
becomes  extremely  complicated. 
Among  the  northern  nations,  the 
best  period  of  the  coinage  is  the 
14th  century,  although  the  prac- 
tical absence  of  portraiture  robs  it 
of  one  source  of  interest.  The 
coinage  of  the  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many was  racially  characteristic 
in  its  combination  of  vigour  of 
portraiture  with  lack  of  refinement. 
In  Italy  the  highest  level  is 
reached  hi  the  portrait  coins  of  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  but  the 
noblest  contribution  of  Italy  to 
numismatic  art  is  in  the  cast  medal. 
Antonio  Pisano  of  Verona  (first 
half  of  the  15th  century),  •  the 
founder  of  modern  medallic  art, 
and  also  by  far  its  greatest  expon- 
ent, is  surpassed  by  few  artists  of 
any  kind  as  a  master  of  dignified 
portraiture  and  fine  design.  No 
other  country  produced  medallists 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  best 
Italians,  although  Germany  in  the 
16th  century  developed  a  charac- 
teristically vigorous  but  unimagina- 
tive school  of  portraiture ;  and 
in  the  17th  century,  France  in 
Guillaume  Dupre  and  England  in 
Thomas  Simon  could  boast  of  por- 
trait medallists  of  very  high  rank. 

Development  o!  Striking 
During  the  16th  century  the 
technique  of  striking,  as  distinct 
from  casting,  medals  was  rapidly 
developed,  by  no  means  to  the 
advantage  of  the  art,  which  lost  in 
significance  what  it  gained  in  skill. 
The  old  method  of  striking  the 
metal  between  dies  with  a  sledge- 
hammer was  gradually  replaced  by 
a  press  worked  with  a  screw,  which 
was  firmly  established  in  most 


countries  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century,  and  by  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century  superseded 
the  primitive  method.  Technically 
speaking,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  the  art  of  striking 
coins  were  produced  during  this  last 
period  ;  Thomas  Simon's  Petition 
Crown  (1663),  with  an  inscription 
struck  on  its  edge  begging  Charles 
II  to  give  him  employment,  has 
scarcely  any  technical  rival. 

The  18th  and  19th  centuries 
show  for  the  most  part  a  deplorable 
falling  off  in  the  art  of  coinage, 
which  is  hardly  redeemed  by  20th 
century  attempts  at  revival  which 
have  been  made,  chiefly  hi  France. 
Colonial  Minting 

The  history  of  the  colonies  out- 
side Europe  is  illustrated  from  the 
16th  century  by  a  coinage  often 
very  primitive  in  kind  ;  among  the 
most  interesting  being  the  issues  of 
the  early  Spanish  and  English 
colonies  in  America,  and  the 


Nummulite.  Diagrams  illustrating 
formation  of  fossil  shell.  A.  High- 
ly magnified  vertical  section  of  part 
of  shell  showing  construction  of  air 
chambers.  B.  Horizontal  bisection, 
showing  spiral  of  chambers.  C. 
Vertical  bisection.  D.  Shell  viewed 
from  above 

adaptations  in  the  West  Indies  of 
Spanish  coins  to  local  use  by 
counter-marking,  etc.  In  Asia, 
important  series  of  corns  were 
issued  by  some  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  colonies. 

India  had  possessed  a  coinage 
quite  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  the  shape  of 
small  punch-marked  pieces  of 
silver.  Greek  influence,  beginning 
with  the  purely  Greek  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Bactria  in  the  3rd  century, 
is  continued  through  the  coinage  of 
the  Indo-Scythic  rulers,  and  still 
traceable  in  the  extraordinarily 
rich  gold  coinage  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  contemporary  with  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  medieval  coinage  of 
India,  both  under  native  rulers  and 
under  the  Mahomedan  dynasties, 
was  enormous,  and  fills  innumer- 
able gaps  in  the  scanty  historical 
records  of  the  country. 

China  is  thought  to  have  begun 
to  use  coins  as  early  as  the  6th  or 


7th  century  B.C.  ;  these  were  cast 
in  bronze  in  the  shape  of  knives 
and  other  primitive  media  of 
exchange ;  the  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  handle,  by  which  they  were 
strung  together,  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  hole  in  the  later 
Chinese  copper  cash.  Japan  de- 
rived the  style  of  its  coinage  from 
China.  The  S.E.  portion  of  Asia 
has  used  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  primitive  currency,  the 
metal  being  cast  in  the  shape  of 
snail-shells  or  in  ingots  of  other 
primitive  forms-  , 

Bibliography.  Medallic  Illustra- 
tions of  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  E.  Hawkins  and  A.  W. 
Franks,  1885;  Currency  of  the 
Farther  East,  J.  H.  S.  Lockhart, 
1895-98 ;  Indian  Coins,  E.  J. 
Rapson,  1897  ;  Handbook  of  the 
Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
H.  A.  Grueber,  1899;  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  G.  F.  Hill, 
1899;  Manual  of  Musalman  Numis- 
matics, O.  Codrington,  1904  ;  Coin 
Types,  G.  Macdonald,  1905 ;  Historia 
Numorum,  B.  V.  Head,  2nd  ed. 
1911;  History  of  Ancient  Coinage, 
P.  Gardner,  1918;  Medals  of  the 
Renaissance,  G.  F.  Hill,  1920. 

Nummulite  (Lat.  nummus, 
coin).  Genus  of  fossil  foraminifera. 
The  shells  are  remarkable  for  being 
flattened  and  circular,  resembling 
coins,  and  yet  containing  a  large 
number  of  chambers  arranged  in  a 
spiral.  The  genus  was  abundant 
during  the  Eocene,  and  limestones 
of  that  period  composed  chiefly  of 
nummulites  are  sometimes  several 
hundred  ft.  in  thickness.  These 
limestone  foundations  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Alps,  N. 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Central  America  - 

Nun  (Lat.  nonna,  an  elderly 
woman,  mother,  or  nurse).  Word 
adopted  by  the  early  Church  for  a 
woman  consecrated  to  a  life  of 
devotion.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century  there  were  communi- 
ties of  consecrated  virgins  in 
Egypt,  and  a  little  later  in  Italy 
also.  The  Council  of  Saragossa  for- 
bade the  veil  to  be  assumed  before 
the  age  of  40.  The  Council  of  Car- 
thage prescribed  25  as  the  earliest 
age ;  S.  Basil  suggested  17. 

It  was  understood  almost  from 
the  first  that  the  dedication  of  a 
nun  was  for  life  ;  but  it  was  not 
regarded  as  absolutely  irrevocable 
until  the  establishment  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule.  Nuns  were  con- 
secrated or  professed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  or  his  representative ; 
and  all  convents  of  women  were 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  general 
supervision.  The  habit,  veil,  etc., 
forming  the  characteristic  garb  of 
a  nun,  are  of  early  date  and  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  dress 
of  women  in  ancient  times.  _  • 

The  term  nun  is  only  correctly 
applied  to  a  female  member  of  the 
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Hmr<lirtinr  Order,  or  of  om«  »f  tin- 

orders  springing  from  it.     \\..ii.-n 

!ii»  to  the  unliTB  of  friars— 

.  Franciscan,  and 

1 1. .in. in.  .ui    -are  known  as  Sisters, 

aa  are  the  members  of  the  many 

iimiliTn  congregations  of  women, 

wlu-thiT  rnittemplative  or  active. 

Most    n-rciit    .  cin^iviMtiori-    fallow 

some  modification  of  the  Augus- 

tiiii.ui  Rule.     <SVe  A*ia;  Benedict- 

inea ;   Monasticism  ;   Poor  Clares ; 

.  Sisters  of. 

Nunc  Dimittis.  Opening  words 
used  aa  the  title  of  a  Latin  canticle 
nrhyiuu("  l.onl,  now  lottest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ")  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
is  the  Song  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii, 
29-32),  his  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  on  being  permitted 
to  see  the  infant  Saviour.  From 
very  early  times  the  Christian 
Church  has  used  the  hymn  at 
vespers  or  at  compline.  In  the 
Anglican  Church  it  is  sung  after 
the  second  lesson  at  Evensong. 

Nuncio  (Lat.  nuntiua,  a  mes- 
senger). General  term  for  a  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  pope, 


Nuneaton.  Warwickshire.    Astley  Castle,  formerly  a  resi- 
dence oi  the  dukes  of  Suffolk,  where  Lady  Jane  Grey's 
childhood  was  passed 

acting  with  powers  restricted  by 
his  instructions.  The  members  of 
the  Polish  diet  were  called  nuncios. 
See  Ambassador  ;  Diplomacy  ; 
Legate. 

Nuncomar  OR  NANDA  KUMAR 
(d.  1775).  Indian  official.  Governor 
of  Hooghli  in  1756,  he  was  deputy 
to  the  nawab  of  Murshidabad  when 
Warren  Hastings  was  appointed 
resident  there  in  1758.  Discovered 
in  treasonable  correspondence 
against  the  East  India  Company, 
he  was  sent  to  Calcutta  in  1770, 
and  there  implicated  in  charges  of 
corruption  brought  against  the 
diwans  of  Bengal  and  Bihar.  In 
1775  he  accused  Hastings,  then 
governor,  of  peculation.  Before  the 
matter  had  been  gone  into  by  the 
council,  Nuncomar  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  forgery,  tried  before 
Sir  E.Impey,  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted. Impey  and  Hastings  were 
impeached,  but  exonerated.  See 
Hastings,  Warren ;  India. 


Nuncupative  Will  (Lat.  nun- 
cupaiuji,  called  by  name).  Will 
made  by  word  of  mouth  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  At  Common 
Law  such  a  will  was  effective  to 
dispose  of  personal  property,  but 
not  of  realty.  The  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  the  Wills  Act,  1837. 
made  such  wills  ineffectual,  except 
in  the  case  of  soldiers  on  active 
service  and  mariners  and  seaman 
at  sea,  where  verbal  wills  are  still 
of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  at 
Common  Law.  See  Frauds,  Statute 
of;  Will. 

Nuneaton.  Mun.  bor.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  on  the  Anker,  97  m.  from 
London  and  9  m.  from  Coventry, 
and  is  served  by  the  L.  &  N.W. 
and  Mid.  Rlys.  and  by  a  canal. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the 
churches  of  S.  Nicholas  and  8. 
Mary,  and  there  is  a  grammar 
school  dating  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  a  free  school  of  1712. 
Its  main  industries  are  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted 
goods,  hats,  tools,  bricks  and  tiles, 
also  ironworks ;  it  is  a  rly.  junction 

and    around    are 

coal  mines.     The 
manufacture  of 
ribbon  has   de- 
clined.     A  house 
for     Benedictine 
nuns  was  founded 
here  in  1150  and 
around    it     Nun- 
eaton    grew     up. 
There   are   a   few 
remains     of     the 
nunnery.    Having 
grown  consider- 
ably  in  the  19th 
century,    it     was 
made    a  borough 
in    1907.     George 
Eliot  was  born  at  Arbury  Farm, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  around 
are  other  places   associated  with 
the     novelist's     life     and     work. 
Market  day,  Sat.    Pop.  37,000.   See 
Eliot,  George. 

Nuneham  Park.    Seat  of  Vis- 
count Harcourt.     Situated  on  the 
Thames,   in    Oxfordshire,  outside 
Abingdon,      the    _ 
house,    built    by 
Simon,  Earl  Har- 
court, in  the  18th 
century,   is   fam 
ous  for  its  picture 
gallery   and   gar- 
dens.     The  park 
extends    over 
1,200  acres.    In  it 
is    a    conduit,    a 
Renaissance 
structure,   re- 
in o  v  e  d  here   in 
1787    from  Ox- 
ford, where  it  had 
stood  since  1610. 


Nune*.  RAFAEL  (1825-04).  Co- 
lorn  bian  politician.  Born  at  Carte  - 

P-II.I,  IP-  «-fit.T.-.|  th«-  <  -on^n-i*  of 
Colombia  in  1851.  After  being 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  be  served 
as  consul  in  Liverpool  and  else- 
where. Having  returned  home,  he 
was,  in  1880,  chosen  president,  and 
remained  in  office  until  his  death, 
being  re-elected  several  times,  al- 
though he  was  too  feeble  to  act  for 
himself  during  the  last  few  years. 
His  work  included  the  suppression 
of  a  serious  rebellion  in  1H84-85, 
and  a  thorough  reform  of  the  con- 
-'.tiiii,,M  in  1886.  See  Colombia. 

Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vacs,  AL- 
VARO  (c.  1490-c.  1564).  Spanish 
explorer.  In  1527  he  sailed  from 
Spain  with  a  i  expedition  which 
met  with  disaster  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  Nunez  reached  land, 
and  after  a  most  adventurous 
journey  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  1536,  and  returned  to 
Spain.  In  1540  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  the 
La  Plata  river,  and  reached  Asun- 
cion in  1542.  The  colonists  re- 
volted and  sent  him  home  in  1645, 
and  later  he  was  sentenced  to 
banishment.  Before  his  death  he 
was  pardoned  and  made  a  judge. 
Nunez  wrote  an  account  of  his 
first  expedition  (Eng.  trans.  1851), 
and  also  some  commentaries. 

Nunez  de  Arce,  GASPAB  (1834- 
1903).  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist. 
Bora  at  Valladolid,  he  was  in- 
tended for  a  priest,  but,  refusing  to 
adopt  that  vocation,  he  went  to 
Madrid  and  became  a  journalist. 
He  was  only  a  youth  when  his  first 
play  was  produced,  and  somewhat 
later  he  served  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent in  Africa.  Soon  he  was  conduct- 
ing a  paper  of  his  own,  and  in  1865 
he  definitely  entered  political  life, 
his  liberal  views  having  attracted 
attention.  In  1868  he  was  made 
governor  of  Barcelona,  and  from 
1882-90  he  was  a  cabinet  minister, 
being  in  turn  in  charge  of  the 
colonies,  home  affairs,  the  finances, 
and  education.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
Feb.  12,  1903.  His  lyrics  are  con- 
sidered his  best  work. 


Par 


;  Oxfordshire.    Main  front  ot  the  country 
teat  ol  Viscount  Harcourt 

Bf     r*nrl«y  •/  Country  lift.   Ut 
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Nungesser,  LIEUTENANT,  guarded.  Traces  of  6,000  have  been 
French  airman.  Educated  for  an  foiind.  The  largest,  protected  by 
engineer,  he  started  an  aeroplane  platforms  with  flanking  towers,  are 
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business     and     was    en- 
gaged in  S.  America  as 
a    designer    and   builder 
of   aeroplanes   when  the 
Great    War    broke   out. 
Returning  to   France, 
he    joined     a    hussar 
regiment    and     took 
part     in     the     early 
fighting,    first    as 
cavalryman,     and     later 
in      the     trenches. 
Wounded     several 
times,   he   was 
passed   unfit 
for      active 
service,  where- 
upon he  joined 
the    French 

flying  corps  and  was  specially 
engaged  in  aerial  bombardments. 
With  Guynemer  (q.v.)  he  headed 
the  list  of  French  airmen,  and  by 
Nov.,  1916,  had  destroyed  over 
20  German  aeroplanes.  He  con- 
siderably added  to  this  total  in 
1917-18.  See  Aeronautics. 

Nunhead.  District  of  S.E. 
London.  It  is  E.  of  Peckham  Rye, 
and  forms  part  of  the  bor.  of 
Camberwell.  It  contains  Nunhead 
cemetery  of  50  acres,  consecrated  in 
1840,  and  the  underground  Beach- 
croft  reservoir  of  the  Met.  Water 
Board,  which  took  three  years  to 
construct  at  a  cost  of  £230,000,  has 
a  capacity  of  60,000,000  gallons, 
and  was  opened  in  1909. 

Nupe.  District  of  Africa,  now 
part  of  Nigeria.  It  forms  a  prov. 
N.  of  the  Niger  and  the  capital  is 
Bida.  About  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  country  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  Fulas.  The 
British  took  possession  of  it  in 
1897,  but  only  temporarily,  its  real 
absorption  taking  place  in  1901, 
when  a  new  emir,  favourable  to 
British  interests,  replaced  the  de- 
posed one.  See  Fula  ;  Nigeria. 

Nuphar.  Name  proposed  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  for  the  yellow 
water  lilies.  Modern  botanists, 
however,  have  restored  the  Linnean 
name  Nympliaea  for  the  genus.  See 
Nymphaeaceae ;  Water  Lily. 

N.U.R.  Abbrev.  for  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen.  See  Rail- 
waymen,  National  Union  of. 

Nuraghe.  Prehistoric  round 
tower  in  Sardinia.  The  typical 
form  is  of  rough-coursed  blocks, 
clay-mortared,  having  a  basal 
diameter  of  about  30  ft.,  sloping 
slightly  inwards.  From  the  door- 
way, usually  facing  S.,  a  corridor 
leads  to  an  inner  chamber,  about 
15  ft.  across,  with  a  vaulted  roof. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a 
guard-niche,  on  the  left  an  ascent 
to  an  upper  chamber,  similarly 


sometimes  surrounded 
by  villages  of  smaller 
nuraghi.  See  Broch. 

Nur-ed-din.       Ma- 
homedan     warrior. 
About     1145    he     suc- 
ceeded   his    father     as 
ruler    of     a     state     in 
Syria,    making    Aleppo 
his  capital.      At  once  he 
entered  upon  a  war  with 
the     crusading    princes 
who    had     made    their 
principalities   i  n 
the  district,  and 
over    them    he 
won  several  vic- 
tories.      The 


Nuraghe.  Plan  and  section  of  a 
Sardinian  prehistoric  round  tower. 
The  spiral  line  seen  in  the  section 
shows  the  position  of  the  staircase 

second  crusade,  intended  to  check 
his  advance,  was  a  failure,  and  in 
1154,  when  he  took  Damascus,  he 
had  driven  the  Christians  from 
Syria.  •  In  1159,  however,  he  was 
beaten  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  he  soon  recovered  from 
the  blow  and  gained  new  successes. 
Later  he  sent  into  Egypt  an  army 
which  conquered  that  country  from 
the  caliph.  An  uncle  of  Saladin, 
whose  ambitions  troubled  his  con- 
cluding years,  Nur-ed-din  died 
May  15,  1174.  Another  Nur-ed-din 
was  an  astronomer.  Born  in 
Morocco,  he  lived  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  an  astronomical 
work  of  some  note. 

Nuremberg.  City  of  Germany, 
in  the  republic  of  Bavaria  and  the 
prov.  of  Middle  Franconia.  The 
second  city  of 
S.  Germany,  it 
stands  in  a  plain 
on  the  river 
Pegnitz,  95  m.  N. 
of  Munich.  Un- 
rivalled in  the 
abundance  and 
Nuremberg  arms  beauty  of  its 
monuments  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance, it  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  and  commercial  centres 
of  S.  Germany.  It  is  an  important 
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rly.  junction,  and  is  served  by  the 
Ludwigs  Canal,  connecting  the 
Main  and  Danube. 

Before  the  Great  War,  Nurem- 
berg was  one  of  the  commercial 
centres  of  Europe,  its  specialities 
being  toys  and  hops,  for  both  of 
which  it  was  probably  the  largest 
market  on  the  Continent.  The 
manufactures,  in  addition  to  toys, 
include  metal  wares,  among  them 
fancy  articles  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  pencils,  matches,  etc.  There 
are  also  chemical  works,  machine 
shops,  lithographic  and  printing 
establishments,  and  works  for 
making  railway  stock,  electrical 
apparatus,  etc. 

The  old  city,  surrounded  by 
extensive  modern  suburbs,  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  most  of 
its  lofty  walls  and  towers  of  the 
14th-16th  centuries  being  pre- 
served. On  a  hill  on  the  N.  is  the 
imperial  castle  of  the  llth  and  12th 
centuries,  largely  modernised,  and 
near  it  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Burgraves'  castle,  burnt  1420. 
The  streets  contain  many  fine 
houses  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  with  richly  ornamented 
fronts,  among  them  being  the 
house  of  Albert  Diirer.  Among  the 
fountains  the  chief  is  the  Beautiful 
Fountain,  1385-96,  adorned  with 
statues.  There  are  many  fine 
churches,  rich  in  sculpture,  metal- 
work,  wood-carving,  painting,  and 
stained  glass.  S.  Lawrence's,  of 
1278-1477,  contains  a  splendid 
stone  tabernacle,  65  ft.  high,  by 
Adam  Krafft,  and  an  Annunciation 
carved  in  wood  by  Veit  Stoss. 
S.  Sebald's,  13th-14th  centuries,  is 
adorned  with  some  of  Krafft's  best 
work,  and  contains  Peter  Vischer's 
magnificent  shrine  of  S.  Sebald. 
The  church  of  Our  Lady  is  of  the 
14th  century,  and  that  of  S. 
Aegidius,  in  the  Italian  baroque 
style,  1711-18,  has  an  altar-piece 
by  Van  Dyck. 

The  grammar  school  was  found- 
ed by  Melanchthon,  1526.  The 
town  hall,  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  dates  from  1622.  The 
Germanic  Museum,  established 
1857  in  a  medieval  Carthusian 
monastery,  contains  a  large  and 
rich  collection  of  every  branch 
of  German  art  of  every  period. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  museum. 

Nuremberg  grew  up  at  the  foot 
of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
family,  built  1050.  It  early  became 
a  free  city,  and  joined  the  Rhenish 
league.  The  Hohenzollems  were 
burgraves  from  1191  to  1415, 
when  they  sold  their  castle  to  the 
citizens.  The  administration, 
except  during  a  brief  revolt  by  the 
artisans,  1348^19,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians.  The  city  attained 
its  greatest  splendour  about  1500, 
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when  it  had 
grown  wealthy  as 
an  emporium  for 
the  Oriental  trade 
of  w  Venice,  and 
was  a  great  seat  of 
artistic  manufac- 
tures. Watches, 
called  Nuremberg 
eggs,  are  said  to 
have  been  in- 
vented here.  De- 
cay followed,  but 
Nuremberg  main- 
tained its  liberties 
and  its  territory  of  483  sq.  m.  until 
the  19th  century,  and  its  annexa- 
tion by  Bavaria  in  1806  was  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  prosperity.  The 
Germans  call  it  Nurnberg.  Pop. 
353,000.  See  The  Story  of  Nurem- 
berg, C.  Headlam,  1899. 

Nurnberg.  German  light 
cruiser.  She  was  sunk  by  the  Kent 
in  the  battle  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  (q.v.),  Dec.  8,  1914.  Pre- 
vious to  that  she  destroyed  the 
British  cable  station  at  Fanning 
Island,  Sept.  7,  1914,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Coronel  ('/.'•. ). 
Built  at  Kiel  and  completed  in 
1908,  her  dimensions  were  :  length 
354  ft.,  beam  44  ft.,  displacement 
3,420  tons,  engines  13,200  h.p., 
and  speed  23J  knots.  She  carried 
ten  4*1  in.  and  14  smaller  guns, 
and  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 
Another  German  light  cruiser  of 
this  name,  launched  in  1916,  was 
surrendered  to  Britain  in  Nov., 
1918,  and  scuttled  at  Scapa  by 
her  German  crew,  June,  1919. 

Nursery.  Room  for  the  use  of 
children.  In  addition  to  rooms  so 
used  in  private  houses,  large  towns 
have  public  or  day  nurseries  where 
children  are  looked  after  while 
their  mothers  are  at  work  (see 
Creche).!  By  an  extension  the 
word  Unused  for  a  garden  or 


to  contain  trace*  of  heathen  wor- 
•l,ip  .UK!  magical  incantation*.  In 
.illusion*  to  historical  event* 
<>r  politic  ul  <  ontroversie*  have  been 
suspected.  But,  in  •pile  of  much 
diMUAftion,  few  definite  result* 
bare  been  attained.  Some  count- 
ing-out  rhymes  contain  WeUb 
numeral*  in  a  corrupt  form.  Other 
rhyme*,  accompanied  by  action, 
are  probably  derived  from  me- 
dieval dunce*. 

Reference*  to  some  rhyme* — 
such  a*  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence — 
are  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham 
(>/'.)  probably  dates  from  the  16th 
century  Some  rhyme*  are  but 
surviving  scraps  from  much  longer 
piece*.  Other*  that  have  definitely 
taken  their  places  in  the  corpus  of 
British  nursery  rhyme*  are  demon- 
strably  modern,  and  of  some  the 
authors  are  known.  A  Frog  He 
Would  a  Wooing  Go,  for  instance, 
was  written  by  the  comedian  John 
Listen,  who,  however,  based  it  on 
an  earlier  series  of  verses ;  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  was  written  by  the 
Scottish  poet  William  Miller. 

Bibliography.  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  H.  Chambers.  1826; 


plantation  \\hei  < 
young  trees  and 
plants  for  the 
garden  are  reared, 
the  man  in  charge 
being  known  as  a 
nurseryman.  See 
Garden  and  Gar- 
dening; Grafting. 
Nursery 
Rhymes.  Verses 
repeated  to  young 
children,  ana  often 
handed  down  by 
tradition.  The 
first  actual  collec- 
tion is  supposed 
to  have  been  made 
in  Boston,  U.S.A., 
in  1719;  the  first 
known  British 
collection,  Mother 
Goose's  Melody, 
was  issued  about 
1760  by  John 
Newbery,  and 
comprised  but 
30  pieces.  It  may 
possibly  have 
been  compiled  and 
in  part  written  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. To  each  of  the  rhyme*  a 
whimsical  moral  is  appended. 

Nursery  rhyme*  are  of  the  most 
varied  origin.     Some  are  believed 


Nuremberg,  Germany.  1.  Hall-timbered  house  ol  Al- 
bert rarer.  2.  Scheme  Brunnen,  a  Gothic  fountain 
built  in  1360  ;  to  the  right  is  the  Church  ol  our  Lady. 
3.  Derrer  Brncke,  the  15th  century  bridge  from  the 
island  ol  Trodelmarkt.  4.  West  Iront  ol  the  church  ol 
S.  Lawrence  -. 

. \ri-liaeology  of  Our  Popular  Phrases 
and  Nursery  Rhymes,  J.  B.  Krr. 
1837  ;  The  Nuwcrv  Rhymes  of 
Kimlan.l.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillippa. 
1842;  G ames  and  Songs  of  Aim  rn,m 
Children.  \\.\V  N \-weU. 2nd ed.  1903. 
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NURSING  :     IN     PEACE     AND    WAR 

Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick,  Editor,  Britisb  Journal  of  Nursing 

With  this  may  be  read  the  articles  Ambulance ;  Hospitals ;  and  Red 
Cross.    See  the  biographies  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  entries 
on  the  various  hospitals.    See  also  Beguines ;  Hdtel  Dieu ;  Mercy, 
Sisters  of 


From  the  earliest  times  the  art 
of  nursing  was  practised  with  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  and  much 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  The 
science  of  nursing  dates  from  the 
time  when  Florence  Nightingale 
defined  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  mo- 
dern nursing  has  been  erected. 

In  addition  to  intuitive  know- 
ledge, accumulated  knowledge  as 
to  the  practice  of  nursing  was 
handed  down  by  primitive  man. 
The  ancient  Hindus  believed  that 
the  prevention  of  disease  was  more 
important  than  its  cure,  and  laid 
down  excellent  hygienic  rules. 
Buddhism,  contemporary  with  the 
height  of  Hindu  civilization,  250 
B.C.  to  A.D.  750,  was  a  religion  of 
tenderness  and  compassion.  The 
conquests  of  Mahomedanism,  and 
also  the  teaching  of  the  Brah- 
mins, were  antagonistic  to  the 
humane  teaching  of  Buddha,  and 
hospitals  were  abolished  when 
Buddhism  fell.  In  Ceylon  and 
Persia  there  are  records  of  hos- 
pitals from  early  dates,  and  in 
Egypt  the  laws  of  health  were  well 
defined,  but  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  this  respect  was 
undoubtedly  attained  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  sanitary  laws  of  Moses  are 
still  patterns  of  hygienic  practice. 

Hippocrates  (b.  460  B.C.  )  was  ac- 
quainted with  and  inculcated  the 
principles  of  good  nursing,  and 
Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  (fl.A.t).  100) 
gave  many  directions  on  nursing 
points.  In  the  classic  days  of 
Greece  the  nursing  of  sick  slaves 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  In  ancient  Rome 
the  best  care  and  nursing  available 
were  given  to  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, first  in  private  houses,  then 
in  tents  or  separate  buildings, 
where  they  were  nursed  by  women 
and  old  men  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. Later,  in  military  hospitals 
called  valetudinaria,  they  were 
cared  for  by  a  class  of  orderlies 
called  nosocomi. 

In  Early  Christian  Times 

From  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  era  to  our  own  day  the 
historical  record  is  unbroken.  The 
chief  well-defined  orders  of  women 
concerned  with  nursing  were  the 
deaconesses,  widows,  and  nuns. 
The  diaconate  included  men  and 
women,  and  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  sick  was  prominent  among 
their  functions.  Phoebe  of  Cench- 
rea,  described  by  S.  Paul  as  "  a 
succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself 


also,"  was  the  first  deaconess,  and 
members  of  the  order  subse- 
quently spread  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Ire- 
land. They  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  nurse's  calling  and  of  modern 
works  of  charity. 

The  Ordo  Viduarum,  the  eccle- 
siastical widows,  was  a  small  com- 
munity of  great  dignity,  later 
merged  in  the  monastriae  or  nuns. 
The  ecclesiastical  widows  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  development 
of  hospitals.  The  ecclesiastical  vir- 
gins did  not  at  first  live  in  com- 
munity, and  they  were  consecrated, 
not  ordained  like  the  deaconesses. 
1-a.ter  the  order  of  deaconesses 
practically  died  out,  and  the  vir- 
gins and  widows  were  merged  in 
the  nun.  Nursing  by  religious 
orders  dates  back  to  the  5th  century 
when  S.  Brigid  of  Kildare  and  her 
nuns  attended  the  sick. 

Military  Nursing  Orders 

The  military  nursing  orders  arose 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  pro- 
minent among  them  the  Knighlg 
Hospitallers  of  S.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Rhodes,  and  of  Malta. 
The  Knights  Hospitallers  were  at 
first  a  purely  nursing  order.  The 
Teutonic  Knights  had  both  mili- 
tary and  nursing  duties,  and  the 
Knights  of  S.  Lazarus  served  .in 
the  leper  hospices,  dedicated  to  S. 
Lazarus  and  called  lazarettos, 
one  of  which  was  in  existence  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade.  Other  names  associated 
with  the  care  of  the  sick  are  those 
of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  S.  Clare, 
S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  S. 
Catherine  of  Siena. 

The  12th  and  13th  centuries 
also  saw  the  rise  of  a  number  of 
secular  orders.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  were  the  Beguines  of 
Flanders.  The  members  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Common  Life 
were  also  pre-eminent  as  visiting 
nurses,  and  the  order  of  San 
Spirito  was  a  nursing  order  of  great 
distinction,  with  headquarters  at 
Montpellier.  The  Hotel  Dieu  in 
Lyons,  founded  in  542,  and  later 
that  in  Paris,  the  most  celebrated 
hospitals  in  France,  were  nursed 
by  women  voluntarily  called  to 
serve  the  sick  poor.  Later  medie- 
val nursing  orders  were  the  Grey 
Sisters,  founded  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  Brothers  of  Mercy  or 
Pity,  and  the  Camellines,  who 
nursed  the  plague-stricken  in  an 
epidemic  in  Barcelona  so  devotedly 
that  the  order  became  extinct. 
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Among  English  hospitals  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  hospital 
of  S.  Katherine,  founded  by  Queen 
Matilda,  the  patronage  of  which 
has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  queens  of  England.  In  1348 
this  hospital  received  a  royal 
charter  from  Philippa,  queen  of 
Edward  III,  at  which  time  there 
was  added  to  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  noble  ladies  who  served  it, 
the  visiting  and  nursing  of  the  sick 
in  their  own  homes. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  by  Henry  VIII,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  religious 
nursing  sisters  from  the  hospitals, 
lay  nurses  of  the  servant  class 
were  introduced.  From  the  later 
part  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  was  the 
darkest  period  of  nursing  history, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but 
abroad.  The  well-known  characters 
of  Sarah  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig, 
drawn  by  Charles  Dickens  in  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  are  true  pictures 
of  the  nurse  of  the  period. 

The  marriage  of  Friederika 
Munster  to  Theodor  Fliedner, 
pastor  of  Kaiserswerth-on-the- 
Rhine,  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
19th  century,  was  an  influential 
event  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick. 
She  at  once  started  a  society  for 
nursing  and  visiting  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  and  organized  a  hos- 
pital which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  deaconesses'  institutes  which 
have  spread  from  Kaiserswerth 
over  the  world.  From  here  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  others  carried  ideas  and 
methods  into  Great  Britain. 
Institution  of  Nursing  Sisters 

In  1840,  through  Mrs.  Fry's 
influence,  the  institution  of  nursing 
sisters  in  Devonshire  Square, 
London,  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  preparing  selected  candi- 
dates for  nursing  in  private  houses, 
and  still  carries  on  in  S.  Kensing- 
ton. In  1848  S.  John's  House  was 
founded,  the  design  being  "  to 
establish  a  corporate  or  collegiate 
institution,  the  objects  of  which 
would  be  to  maintain,  in  a  com- 
munity, women  who  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
should  receive  such  instruction 
and  undergo  such  training  as  might 
best  fit  them  to  act  as  nurses  and 
visitors  to  the  sick  and  poor."  It 
was  first  located  in  Fitzroy  Square, 
and  had  an  independent  existence 
until  1919,  when  the  council 
arranged  with  the  authorities  of 
S.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  take  it 
over  as  a  private  nursing  institu- 
tion attached  to  that  hospital. 

Miss  Nightingale's  life-work  was 
in  connexion  with  the  Nightingale 
Training  School  for  Nurses  at  S. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  which  she 
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(mini li-ii  u  it  h  the  HUH)  subscribed  M 
it  iiieiiini  i.il  In  ••  tin-  mil. If  exert  mil-. 
t  inhale  ami  her  associ- 
ates in  tin*  Imspitals  of  the  Kant." 
HIM  nlijeet  in  fiuiniliii'.'  t  In-  Ni^litin 
rMle  Sfln.nl  was  not  only  tli.it  it 
-liniilil  provide  an  efficient  r<lu<  .1 
tii.ii  fur  its  OUM  iihiinii'i'.  luit  tlmt 
the  latter  should  IxK-ome.  pi 
nf  IIIIIMIIL:  lefiirin  in  ntlier  ln>*|.it.iU 
and  inlirniaries,  by  taking,  \\lien 
trained,  the  higher  posts  in  such 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  example  in  this  con- 
nexion ua>  Mi—  Agnes  Jones,  who 
died  of  typhus  fever  contracted 
while  estalili>liinir  the  first  poor 
law  training  school  for  nurses 
at  the  Brownlow  Hill  Infirmary, 
Liverpool. 

Influence  of  Florence  Nightingale 

Mi-s  Nightingale's  great  con- 
tribution to  nursing  was  that  she 
laid  down  the  fundamental  laws 
on  which  training  should  be  carried 
on,  on  BO  broad  a  basis,  and  with 
such  clearness  and  precision,  that 
they  hold  good  to  the  present  day. 
Her  Notes  on  Nursing :  What 
It  Is,  and  What  It  Is  Not  are 
a  classic,  dealing  not  only  with  the 
laws  underlying  the  care  of  the 
sick,  but  foreshadowing  the  pre- 
ventive nursing,  based  on  sanitary 
science,  which  to-day  is  given  so 
much  prominence.  She  also 
claimed  insistently  that  probation- 
ers should  be  taught  the  principles 
underlying  their  work — "  the 
reason  why,"  or  they  could  not 
train  others. 

As  the  benefit  of  skilled  nursing 
came  to  be  appreciated  and 
systematised,  nurses  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  training  specialised 
in  those  branches  which  most 
appealed  to  them.  District  nursing 
made  large  claims.  The  Bible- 
women  and  Nurses  Mission  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Ranyard  in  1868, 
and  still  carries  on  good  work  under 
the  name  of  the  Ranyard  Nurses  ; 
the  Metropolitan  and  National 
Nursing  Association  was  founded 
in  1874  by  the  Order  of  S.  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  Queen  Victoria 
Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses  was 
founded  with  the  Women's  Jubilee 
Offering  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1887. 
The  highly  skilled  and  specialised 
work  of  queen's  nurses  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  poor 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nursing  in  poor  law  infirmaries,  in 
infectious  hospitals,  in  asylums,  or 
mental  hospitals,  for  the  insane, 
and  in  connexion  with  primary 
schools,  has  greatly  developed  of 
recent  years. 

The  term  of  training  in  all  the 
principal  nurse-training  schools  in 
Great  Britain  is  at  present  from 
three  to  four  years.  In  past  wars 
the  number  of  nurses  employed  has 
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been  relatively  small.  The  con- 
servative naval  and  military  ser- 
vices were  alow  to  learn  the  lemon 
nf  the  value  of  the  service*  of 
women  nuraea  in  war,  even  after 
the  demonstration  given  by  MUM 
Nightingale  in  tlm  Crime/i.  In  the 
Si,,,th  Afiieun  War  (1899-1902), 
trained  nurse*  did  good  work  in 
the  bane  hospitals,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Groat  War  (1914-18) 
that  their  service*  were  utilised 
under  shell  fire.  The  nation's 
extremity  was  the  nurses'  oppor- 
tunity, and  British  nurses  served 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  casualty 
clearing  stations  near  the  tiring 
line,  on  ships  in  peril  of  being 
torpedoed,  and  in  hospitals  sub- 
ject to  attacks  from  the  air. 

Members  of  the  French  Flag 
Nursing  Corps — a  corps  of  certifi- 
cated British  nurses  working  under 
the  French  War  Office — did  excel- 
lent service  in  hospitals  in  the 
French  war  zone  and  elsewhere. 
Trained  nurses  also  worked  in  the 
countries  of  the  other  Allies,  and  in 
Serbia  took  part  in  the  retreat. 

The  movement  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  nursing  as  a  profession,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  in- 
augurated in  1887,  when  the 
British  Nurses'  Association  was 
formed  in  December  of  the  same 
year  upon  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Bedford  Fenwick.  It  included  in 
its  objects  "To  unite  all  qualified 
nurses  in  membership  of  a  recog- 
nized profession  and  to  provide  for 
their  registration."  It  announced 
from  the  first  that  its  intention  was 
to  obtain  a  royal  charter  of  incor- 
poration, which  was  granted  to  the 
association  in  1893,  and  to  publish 
a  register  of  trained  nurses,  the 
ultimate  object  being  to  secure 
their  registration  by  the  state.  The 
first  register  was  published  in  1891. 
State  Registration  of  Nonet 

The  first  bill  for  the  state  regis- 
tration of  nurses  was  drafted  by  the 
Society  for  the  State  Registration 
of  Trained  Nurses,  and  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Common?  in  1904. 
In  1908  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  house,  and  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
was  carried. 

In  1910  the  central  committee 
for  the  state  registration  of  nurses 
was  formed,  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  societies  engaged  in 
promoting  nurses'  registration, "  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  united 
action  until  a  satisfactory  law  has 
been  passed  by  Parliament" 

In  1919  the  minister  of  health 
brought  in  a  government  measure 
for  the  state  registration  of  nurses. 
As  his  jurisdiction  only  extended 
to  England  and  Wales,  his  bill  was 
limited  to  those  countries,  but  bu> 
\\en-  introduced  almost  simul- 
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Uneouslv    by    the    secretary 
Scotland  and  the  chief  wen 


for  Ireland,  win- 1. 
cally  identical  with  the 
and  \\VUh  l,,ll  They  give  lit 
and  direct  representation  on  the 
governing  bodies  to  the  regsv 
tered  nurnen  in  each  country,  with 
power  to  define  educational  stand- 
ards and  conduct  examination*. 
The  royal  assent  was  given  to  all 
three  bills  on  December  23,  1919. 

Nursing  was  thus  established  as 
a  profession,  and  its  accredited 
members  are  henceforth  differen- 
tiated from  partly  trained  and 
untrained  persons,  and  accorded 
df  tmiUj  legal  status  through  a  state 
register,  enrolment  in  which  carries 
.the  right  to  %  protected  uniform 
and  badge. 

In  the  Nurses  Registration  Acts 
provision  is  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  general  nursing 
councils.  The  first  council  for 
England  and  Wales  consists  of 
25  members,  namely  : 

( 1)  Two  persona  not  registered  medical 
practitioners,  or  nurses,  or  persons 
concerned  with  the  regular  direc- 
tion or  provision  of  the  services  of 
nurses,  appointed  by  the  privy 
council ; 

Two  penon*  appointed  by  the 
hoard  of  education  ; 
Five  persons  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  health,  after  consulta- 
tion with  persons  and  bodies  having 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of 
training  schools  for  nurses,  of  the 
work  of  matrons  of  hospitals,  of 
general  and  special  nursing  services, 
and  of  general  and  special  medical 

Jirartice  ; 

>i\tit-ii  persons  who  are  or  have 
been  nurses,  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  health,  after  consulta- 
tion with  associations  or  organised 
bodies  of  nurses  or  matrons  men- 
tioned In  the  schedule  to  the  Act. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  the  first  members  of 
the  council,  the  place  of  the 
16  nurses  appointed  bv  the 
minister  of  health  were  filled  by 
16  persons  registered  as  nurses 
under  the  Act  elected  by  the 
registered  nurses.  The  Scottish  and 
Irish  councils  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers, appointed  on  similar  lines. 
There  are  now  some  50  Acts  for 
the  state  registration  of  nurses  in 
force  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
including,  in  the  British  dominions, 
New  Zealand,  provinces  and  states 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  and  in  foreign  countries 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

B  blioyraphy.  Notes  on  Nursing, 
F.  Nightingale,  1860  ;  A  History  of 
Nursing.  M.  A.  Nutting  and 
L.  L.  Dock,  1907  ;  Nursing,  General, 
Medical  and  Surgical.  W.  J.  Hadley. 
1907  :  Practical  Nursing,  I.  Stewart 
and  H.  E.  Cuff.  4th  ed.  1913 ;  Out- 
lines of  Nursing  History,  M. 
Goodnow.  1916 ;  A  Complete 
System  of  Nursing,  E.  M.  Aahdopm. 
rev.  ed.  1919 ;  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Nursing,  M.  A.  Gullan,  1920. 
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Nursing,  COLLEGE  OF.  British 
association,  founded  in  1918  to 
provide  a  central  organization  to 


Nutcracker.    Specimen  of  the  species 
of  crow 

promote  the  interests  of  the  nursing 
profession.  It  has  local  centres  and 
branches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  1920  its  membership  was  over 
19,000,  and  about  £50,000  had  been 
raised  for  endowment  and  other 
purposes.  In  Oct.,  1920,  Viscount, 
and  Viscountess  Cowdray  pre- 
sented the  house,  20,  Cavendish 
Square,  London,  W.C.,  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  college. 

N.U.T.  Abbreviation  for 
National  Union  of  Teachers  (q.v.). 

Nut.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dry 
fruit  developed  from  the  carpels  of 
the  flower.  The  carpel  contains 
two  or  more  ovules,  but  as  a  rule 
only  one  develops  into  a  seed — the 
kernel  of  the  nut.  This  is  invested 
by  a  shell  of  hard  or  leathery 
tissue,  which  does  not  split  until 
the  seed  germinates.  The  term  as 
used  commercially  or  popularly 
does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
botanical  meaning  ;  thus,  an  acorn 
is  a  true  nut ;  a  ground-nut  is  not 
a  nut,  but  a  pod ;  walnut  is  the 
"  stone  "  of  a  fruit  formed  like  a 
plum  or  cherry  (drupe) ;  and  earth- 
nut,  or  pig-nut,  is  a  tuber.  Types 
of  true  nuts  are  found  in  hazel, 
beech  mast,  and  sweet  chestnut. 
See  Brazil  Nut ;  Cob-nut ;  Fruit. 

Nut.  In  engineering,  a  short, 
concave  screw.  It  usually  consists 
of  a  small  block  of  metal  with  a 
central  hole  cut  in  a  screw  thread, 
and  is  used  for  holding  bolts  firm, 
etc.,  and  parts  of  machinery.  The 
block  of  metal  is  usually  hexagonal 
in  shape,  or  corrugated  in  some 
way  to  enable  a  firm  grip  to  be 
obtained  for  tightening  or  loosen- 
ing. Castellated  nuts  have  grooves 
in  the  head  for  holding  firm  with 
split  pins,  etc. 

Nutation.  In  astronomy,  the 
oscillatory  movement  produced  in 
the  earth's  axis  by  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  on  the  equatorial  pro- 
tuberance of  the  earth.  The  line  of 
the  earth's  axis  cuts  the  heavens  at 
a  point  known  as  the  celestial  pole, 
which  describes  a  circle  round  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  this  circle 
is  in  itself  subject  to  a  small  dis- 


turbance, making  the  circle  a 
wavy  one  instead  of  uniform.  This 
disturbance  is  called  nutation. 
See  Precession. 

Nutcracker  (Nucifraga  caryoca- 
tactes).  Bird  belonging  to  the  crow 
family.  Widely  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  Great  Britain.  The  crow  is 
rather  smaller  than  a  jackdaw,  and 
has  brown  plumage  spotted  with 
white,  except  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  are  black.  It  occurs  in 
woods,  where  it  feeds  mainly  on 
seeds  of  conifers  and  insects.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  a  metal  im- 
plement used  to  crack  nuts. 

Nuthatch  (Sitta).  Genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Sittidae.  The 
common  nuthatch,  S.  caesia,  is  a 

small      bird, 

fairly  common 
in  the  S.  and 
Midland  cjoun- 
ties  of  Eng- 
land, rare  in 
Scotland,  and 
not  found  in 
Ireland.  It  is 
about  5  ins. 
long;  and  the 
plumage  is 
bluish  grey 
on  the  upper 
parts,  with 
white  throat, 
buff  under- 
parts,  and  grey 
and  black  tail. 
It  has  the 
habit  of  run- 
ning upwards 
or  downwards  over  the  branches 
and  trunk  of  a  tree  like  a  mouse. 
It  nests  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  ;  and  if 
the  hole  is  large,  stops  it  up  with 
clay,  leaving  an  opening  only  large 
enough  to  pass  through.  It  feeds 
upon  the  insects  and  grubs  that  it 
finds  in  crevices  in  the  bark,  in 
search  of  which  it  taps  the  tree 
like  a  woodpecker.  In  the  autumn 
it  takes  partly  to  a  diet  of  nuts, 
which  it  fixes  in  a  crevice  in  the 
bark,  and  splits  with  its  beak. 
There  are  several  American  species 
of  the  bird,  and  other  species  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Nutmeg  (Myristica  fragrans). 
Seed  of  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Myristicaceae,  native  of  Malaya. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  about 
30  ft.,  has  large,  aromatic,  leathery, 
alternate,  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  pale  yellow  flowers.  The 
small  fruits  are  pear-shaped,  con- 
taming  a  single  seed  (nutmeg), 
which  is  invested  first  with  a  crim- 
son fibrous  network  (mace),  and  ex- 
ternally by  a  thick,  fleshy  coat. 
The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  when 
eight  years  old,  attains  its  maxi- 
mum at  twenty-five,  and  continues 
profitable  for  another  35  years  or  so. 


Nuthatch  searching 

a    tree    trunk    for 

insects 


Nutmeg.  1.  Fruit  beginning  to 
open.  2.  Nutmeg  coveted  with 
mace.  3.  After  removal  of  mace 

Nutmeg  and  mace  are  used  in 
cookery  as  a  flavouring  for  custards 
and  puddings  ;  and  in  medicine  as 
an  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  car- 
minative, but  chiefly  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  less  pleasant  drugs,  such 
as  rhubarb. 

Nutrition.  Nourishing  or  main- 
taining of  an  organ  or  individual 
in  a  state  of  good  health  by  the 
assimilation  of  food.  Adequate 
nutrition  demands  not  only  the 
taking  in  of  new  materials,  but 
also  the  removal  from  the  tissues  of 
waste  products.  In  a  child  the 
process  of  building  up  exceeds  that 
of  breaking  down.  In  the  adult 
the  two  processes  are  balanced, 
and  in  old  age  the  removal  of  ma- 
terial is  in  excess.  Besides  supply 
of  sufficient  food,  adequate  nu- 
trition also  demands  exercise  of 
functions.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
regular  exercise  of  muscles,  without 
which  wasting  will  occur,  as  seen 
in  the  limbs  of  persons  suffering 
from  some  forms  of  paralysis.  See 
Diet ;  Food ;  Metabolism. 

Nux  Vomica.    Seeds  of  a  small 

"tree,  Strychnos  nux-vomica,  of  the 

natural    order    Loganiaceae.        A 

native  of  India  and  N.  Australia, 

it     has     strongly     veined,     oval, 


Nux  Vomica.    Spray  of  foliage  and 

flowers.    Inset,  above,  single  flower : 

below,  fruit  and  seed 
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opposite  leaves,'  and  panicles  of 
L'i.-.  in-li  \\lnte  tiilnilai  nowen.  The 
fruit  is  a  largo  berry,  resembling  an 

\\illi      numerous 

haired,    disk  like    seeds    an    in--li 
across,    embedded  in    the    cdiMc 
piil|i.    'rip-  dried  needs,  ground  to 
po«der.  yield  tin-  alkaloids  wtryli 
nun-,  lirucine,  loganin,  and  i 

.ti-id.      Tin-    plop,, ill, ,11    c,f   alkaloid" 

Ironi  2  to ;{  p.e..  of  which  one 
hull  i-  Mi  vi  Inline.  'I'll.-  hitter  drug 
is  also  obtained  from  tin-  triangu- 
lar, h.,  ii  |t-^  seeds  nf  the  .-illii-il  plant 
Ignatius  Beau  (N.  ii/mitii),  of  the 

Philippines,     which     are     flr.|Urntl\ 

substituted.      ,S'M    Sti  v  clmine. 

Nyiimwezi.  Negroid  people  of 
limit  u  .speech  iii  Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory, E.  Africa.  The  plural  is  Wan- 
vainv\e/.i.  Mostly  in  the  highlands 
l>ei  wen  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Tabora,  they  are  a  muscular,  dark 
In-own  people,  5  ft.  6  ins.,  long 
nosed,  and  often  curly-haired.  The 
men  tend  cuttle,  sheep,  and 
donkeys  ;  the  women  raise  crops 
of  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cassava.  Beehives  are  often  kept 
in  the  oblong  dwellings.  Situate  on 
the  highway  from  Bagamoyo  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  they  came  early 
under  Arab  cultural  influences.  See 
Bantu;  Negro. 

Nyangwe.  Town  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  On  the  Lualaba-Congo 
river,  in  the  Maniema  district,  it  is 
a  small  agricultural  settlement, 
about  35  in.  N.W.  of  Kasongo.  It 
was  formerly  a  large  native  centre, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Zanzibar  Arabs.  From  this 
point  in  187(5  Stanley  commenced 
his  descent  of  the  Congo. 

Nyanza.  Central  African  word 
for  lake.  The  best  examples  are 
found  in  the  names  of  the  three 
lakes  which  form  the  main  sources 
of  the  Nile,  i.e.  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Albert  Nyanza,  Edward  Nyanza. 

Nyasa.  Third  largest  lake  in 
Africa.  It  is  a  deep  basin  about 
300  m.  long  and  from  15  to  60  ra. 
wide,  lying  at  an  alt.  of  1,645  ft., 
and  occupies  part  of  the  Great 
African  Rift  Valley.  To  the  N.  and 
E.  it  is  closely  approached  by  lofty 
mts.  and  tablelands.  The  only  out- 
let is  the  Shire  river,  issuing  at  its 
S.  extremity  and  flowim,'  into  the 
Xainhe/.i.  The  principal  affluents 
are  the  Songwe,  Rukuru,  Bua,  and 
Lintipi  on  the  W.  coast.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  fresh  and  its  level 
varies  with  the  amount  of  the 
annual  rainfall.  Fort  Johnston,  at 
the  S.  outlet,  Kota-Kota,  and  Kar- 
onga  are  the  most  important  ports.  ' 
Lake  Nyasa  was  discovered  in 
1859  by  David  Livingstone  from 
the  S.  and  A.  Roscher  from  the  E. 

Nyasaland.  British  Protec- 
torate in  Central  Africa.  It  liea 
along  the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa 
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o!    the    British    Protectorate   in 
uplands  of  Africa 


and  to  the  S.  of  that  lake,  is 
approximately  520  m.  in  length, 
and  has  an  area  of  39,573  sq.  in. 
The  S.  portion  is  about  130  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  Protectorate  is 
bounded  N.  by  Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory, W.  by  Rhodesia,  S  W.  and 
S.  K.  by  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  E.  by  Lake  Nyasa.  There  are 
two  natural  divisions,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  the  W.  littoral  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  with  the  tablelands  separat- 
ing it  from  the  basin  of  the  Lo&ng- 
wa  river,  and  the  districts  between 
the  watershed  of  the  Zambezi  and 
tiu-  Shire  rivers  on  the  W.,  and  the 
other  on  the  E. ,  the  districts  of  Lakes 
Chiutaand  Chilwaand  the  Ruo.  with 
the  Shire  highlands  and  Mlanje. 

The  spheres  of  influence  of  Great 
Britain,   Germany,    and   Portugal 


were  defined  by 
agreement*  with 
i  any  and 
Portugal  respec- 
tively   in    July, 
1890.  and  June, 
and     the 

tonti  Mttfed 

by  a   proclama- 

(fan  ai  Mas  ii. 

I  V.I  I 

date  the  ten 

was  part  of  MM 

•  utnil  Afti 

until  1907  it  was 
known  as  the 
British  Central 
A  f  r  i  e  a  Protec- 
torate, but  the 
.'  name  of 
Nyasaland  Pro- 
tectorate was 
revived  in 
1907.  In  1904 
the  administra- 
tion was  trans- 
ferred from  the 
Foreign  Office  to 
the  Colonial 
Office.  The  ad- 
m  in  ist  rative 
capital  is  at  Zom- 
ba,  but  the  chief 
town  is  Blantyre, 
the  railhead  of 
the  Shire  High- 
lands rly. 

A  huge  portion 
of  the  Protector- 
ate is  mountain- 
ous or  composed 
of  lofty  plateaux 
rising  somewhat 
abruptly.  The 
principal  ranges 
are  the  Mlanje 
Mts.,  between 
Lake  Cliilwa  and 
the  river  Ruo, 
of  which  the 
highest  peak  is 
9,843  ft.  in  alt.  ;  the  Shite  high- 
lands lying  E.  of  the  Shire  rivet. 
of  which  the  highest  portion  i<  Mt. 
Zomba, 7,000  ft.: 
the  Kirk  range, 
W.  of  the  Shire, 
reaching  7,000 
ft. ;  the  Angoni- 
l.ind  plateau,  at 
the  S.W.  end  of 
the  lake,  reaching 
8,000  ft.;  and 
the  Mangoche 
Mts.  In  addition  to  Lake  Nyasa, 
there  are  two  other  considerable 
lakes.  Chilwa  orShirwa,  100  sq.  m., 
and  Chiuta,  30m.  long;  but  the 
only  important  river  is  the  Shiu«. 

The  most  important  products 
are  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea, 
chillies,  rubber,  rice,  maize,  wheat. 
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and  fibres.  -  Most  of  the  exports 
travel  by  the  Shire  Highlands  rly. 
to  Port  Herald  on  the  river  Shire 
and  to  Chindio  on  the  Zambezi,  and 
thence  by  river  transport  to  the 
British  concession  at  Chinde  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  In  1921  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Zambezi 
rly.  from  Beira  was  being  pushed 
rapidly  forward  ;  the  Nyasaland 
section  of  this  rly.  is  to  run  from 
Luchenza  (S.  of  Blantyre)  direct 
lo  Fort  Johnston  at  the  S.  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa. 

The  native  pop.  of  the  Protec- 
torate is  estimated  at  1,200,000; 
the  number  of  Europeans  is  720 
and  of  Asiatics  410.  The  native 
races  are  of  Bantu-Negro  stock, 
and  are  divided  into  ten  groups,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the 
Anyanja,  the  Yao,  the  Angoni, 
Makololo,  and  Awemba ;  and  the 
principal  languages  are  Swahili, 
Yao,  and  Chinyanja,  the  last  being 
in  almost  universal  use. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  prompt  action  surprised  and 
disabled  the  German  steamer  Her- 
mann von  Wissmann  while  on  the 
stocks  at  Sphinxhaven,  and  gave 
the  British  command  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  The  military  forces  were 
mobilised  with  headquarters  at 
Karonga,  while  the  Germans  en- 
deavoured without  success  to  in- 
duce the  Moslems  in  Nyasaland  to 
rise  against  the  British. 

On  Sept.  8, 1914,  a  British  force, 
working  N.,  attacked  the  enemy, 
whose  main  body  had  arrived 
simultaneously  to  attack  Karonga. 
While  attacking  it  the  Germans 
were  put  to  flight,  and  later  in 
the  same  day  the  two  main  bodies 
came  into  collision,  and  the  German 
force  was  routed.  In  May,  1915,  a 
naval  detachment  reached  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  as  reports  were 
received  that  the  Germans  were 
repairing  the  Hermann  von  Wiss- 
mann, a  force  went  to  Sphinx- 
haven  on  May  30,  disabled  the 
steamer,  and  captured  a  large  sup- 
ply of  stores  and  ammunition.  The 
subsequent  success  of  the  British 
campaign  in  East  Africa  freed  the 
Protectorate  from  danger.  See 
Africa ;  E.  Africa,  Conquest  of. 

Bibliography.  British  Central 
Africa,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  1897  ; 
Nyasaland  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
H.  L.  Duff,  2nd  ed.  1906  ;  Peace 
Handbooks  No.  95,  Nyasaland,  pub. 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1921. 

Nyborg.  Port  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Funen.  Situated  18  m.  by  rly. 
S.E.  of  Odense  and  one  hour  by 
steam  ferry  from  Korsor  in.  Zea- 
land, it  has  a  deep  and  spacious 
harbour,  and  exports  cereals.  It 
has  a  Gothic  church  and  an  arsenal 
housed  in  an  old  royal  residence. 
Founded  in  the  12th  century, 


Edgar  W.  Nye, 
American  humorist 
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Nyborg  became  an  important  town 
and  was  a  fortress  until  1867. 
Here,  in  1659,  the  Swedes  were  de- 
feated by  the  Danes.  Pop.  8,500. 

Nye,  EDGAK  WILSON  (1850-96). 
American  humorist,  better  known 
as  Bill  Nye.  Born  at  Shirley, 
Maine,  Aug. 
^25,  1850,  he 
was  admitted 
to  the  Wyom- 
ing bar  in  1876 
and  became  a 
member  of  the 
1  e  g  i  s  1  a  ture, 
post  master, 
and  journalist. 
He  first  a  t- 
tracted  atten- 
tion by  articles  which  he  con- 
tributed to  The  Denver  Tribune. 
His  chief  works  are  Bill  Nye  and 
the  Boomerang,  1881 ;  Bill  Nye's 
Blossom  Rock,  1885;  and  Comic 
Histories  of  the  United  -States, 
1894,  and  of  England,  1896.  He 
died  Feb.  22,  1896. 

Nyezhin.  Town  of  W.  Russia. 
It  is  in  the  govt.,  and  40  m.  S.E., 
of  Chernigov,  on  the  river  Oster 
and  the  Kiev-Kursk- Voronezh  rly. 
There  are  breweries,  tanneries,  and 
a  large  trade  in  tobacco,  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Pop.  52,000.  . 

Nyiregyhaza.  Town  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  an  important  rly. 
junction  31  m.  by  rly.  N.N.E.  of 
Debreczen,  and  is  noted  for  its 
wines  and  for  its  chemical  indus- 
try based  on  the  salt  extracted 
from  marshes  near.  Pop.  38,000. 

Nyitra.  Town  in  the  Slovakia 
div.  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repub- 
lic, now  known  as  Nitra,  formerly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is 
on  the  Nyitra,  23  m.  N.  of  Erse- 
kujvar  by  rly.,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant road  junction  on  the  N.E.  of 
the  Little  Alf  old.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  is  set  amid  vineyards. 
Pop.  16,400. 

Nykoping.  Port  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  Ian  or  govt.  of  Soder- 
manland.  Situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic  52  m.  direct  (100  m.  by  rly.) 
S.W.  of  Stockholm,  it  has  a  good 
harbour  and  a  ruined  castle,  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  in  1317. 
Nykoping  has  cloth  and  engine  fac- 
tories and  exports  grain  and  iron  ore. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
the  country,  15  national  diets  were 
held  here  in  the  13th-15th  cen- 
turies. Pop.  11,200. 

Nymph.  In  classical  mythology, 
a  localised  nature  spirit,  regarded 
as  a  minor  deity.  There  were 
different  classes  of  nymphs ;  sea 
and  water  nymphs,  such  as  the 
Oceanids,  the  Nereids,  and  the 
Naiads ;  Oreads,  or  mountain- 
nymphs  ;  Dryads  and  Hama- 
dryads, ox  tree-nymphs.  They 


had  no  temples,  but  offerings  were 
made  to  them  of  milk  and  honey 
in  grottoes,  at  fountains,  trees,  etc. 
Anyone  meeting  a  nymph  became 
frenzied.  In  art,  nymphs  were 
represented  as  beautiful  maidens, 
at  first  fully  clothed,  but  subse- 
quently naked. 

Nymphaeaceae.  Natural  order 
of  aquatic,  perennial  herbs.  Na- 
tives of  the  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions  of  the  world,  they 
have  stout  creeping  rootstocks, 
and  mostly  floating  leathery  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  with  three 
or  six  sepals,  three  or  more  petals 
(often  numerous),  and  many 
stamens.  It  includes  the  sacred 
bean  (Nelumbium),  water  lilies 
(Casta.Ha,  Nymphaea  and  Victoria), 
etc.  See  Water  Lily. 

Nyren.  Name  of  two  English 
cricketers.  Richard  Nyren  came  of 
a  Scottish  family,  originally  Nairn. 
He  was  settled  in  Hampshire  by 
about  1750  when  he  founded  the 
Hambledon  club  (see  Hambledon). 
He  kept  the  Bat  and  Ball  Inn,  on 
Broad  Halfpenny,  and  looked  after 
the  adjoining  ground.  Left-handed 
and  one  of  the  finest  bowlers  of  his 
day,  he  was  also  a  good  batsman. 
His  son  John  (1764-1837),  besides 
being  a  cricketer  of  repute,  wrote 
The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor,  com- 
prising full  directions  for  Playing 
the  Elegant  and  manly  Game  of 
Cricket,  1833.  John  died  at  Brom- 
ley, June  30,  1837.  See  Cricket. 

Nystad.  Town  and  seaport  of 
Finland.  Called  in  Finnish 

Uusikaupunki,  it  is  in  the  dist.  of 
Abo-Bjorneborg,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Abo. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  and  docks, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  The  port 
has  direct  connexion  with  the 
Aaland  Islands.  The  peace  of  Ny- 
stad, 1721,  gave  Russia  extensive 
Baltic  territories.  Pop.  5,000. 

Nystagmus.  Oscillating  move- 
ment of  the  eyeball,  usually  lateral, 
but  sometimes  vertical  or  rotatory. 
The  most  frequent  form  is  coal- 
miner's  nystagmus,  which  is  due 
primarily  to  working  in  a  dim  light. 
It  improves  if  work  in  the  mine  is 
given  up.  Miners  working  in  open 
mines  to  which  daylight  penetrates 
do  not  contract  nystagmus.  It 
is  a  symptom  of  various  nervous 
disorders,  particularly  the  affection 
known  as  disseminated  sclerosis. 
Nystagmus  following  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  is  practkally 
incurable.  See  Eye.  , 

Nyx.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
•  personification  of  night,  called  Nox 
by  the  Romans.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Chaos,  the  primal 
void,  and  mother  of  Aether  (Hea- 
ven) and  Hemera  (Day).  She  is 
represented  as  a  winged  goddess 
in  a  chariot. 


O  Fifteenth  letter  and  fourth 
0  vowel  of  the  English  and 
Latin  alphabets.  As  in  the 
case  of  e,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  rules  for  its  various  sounds 
and  combinations.  Its  two  chief 
values  are  long  «.  as  in  dole,  short  o 
as  in  '/".',  which  is  really  the  au,  aw 
heard  in  call,  bawl  shortened.  It 
equals  short  u  in  another,  and  oo  in 
prove.  It  combines  freely  with 
other  vowels.  Oa  equals  long  o  in 
boat,  moat,  but  not  in  abroad, 
board ;  oe  equals  e  in  words  of 
Greek  origin,  and  is  now  generally 
so  spelt,  as  in  economy,  ecology  ;  in 
other  words  it  equals  long  o  as  in 
hoe,  roe.  Oi,  oy  in  boiler,  boy  really 
equals  aw  and  » ;  oo  is  long  in 
boon,  and  short  in  wood,  and  in 
blood,  flood  equals  short  u.  Ou 
presents  a  great  variety  of  sounds. 
See  Alphabet;  Phonetics. 

Oak  (Quercus).  Large  genus  ol 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Amenta 
ceae,  including  about  300  species, 
natives  of  the  N.  temperate  regions, 
Indo-Malaya,  the  Pacific  coasts, 
etc.  The  typical  species  is,  of 
course,  the  British  oak  (Q.  robur) 
whose  trunk  may  be  120  ft.  high, 
with  a  girth  of  60-70  ft.,  covered 
with  thick  rugged  bark,  which 
cracks  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. The  branches  are  massive 
and  tortuous,  and  in  the  open 
spread  widely  with  a  downward 
tendency,  producing  a  dome- 
shaped  mass.  The  oblong  oval 
leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  and 
their  edges  are  cut  into  variable 
lobes.  The  minute  flowers  are 
<rreen  and  inconspicuous ;  the  fruit 
is  the  nut  known  as  the  acorn. 

There     are     two     well-marked 
British  forms  of  this  species  which 


are  given  specific  rank  by  some 
authorities.  In  one  of  these 
(seaailiflora)  the  leaves  have  a 
distinct  but  variable  stalk,  and  the 
acorns  are  seated  almost  directly 
on  the  twig ;  in  the  other  (pedun- 
culata)  there  is  little  or  no  leaf- 
stalk, and  the  acorns  have  long, 
slender  stalks.  Several  exotic  oaks 
have  been  introduced  to  Britain, 
and  are  frequently  met  with  in 
parks  and  gardens.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  the  holm  oak 
(Q.  ilex)  (q.v.)  and  the  Turkey  oak 
(Q.  cerris)  both  from  S.  Europe. 
The  latter  was  introduced  about 
1735,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
pyramidal  form,  its  narrower,  more 
acutely  lobed  leaves,  and  the  long, 
curled  scales  of  the  acorn  cup 
which  give  it  a  mossy  appearance. 
Another  8.  European  oak  well 
established  in  British  parks  is  the 
cork  oak  (Q.  auber),  and  a  well- 
represented  N.  American  species  is 
the  dyer's  oak  (q.v.),  whose  large 
leaves  turn  orange  or  dull  red  in 
autumn.  N.  America  has  over  a 
score  of  oaks.  Several  besides 
British  oak  yield  bark  suitable  for 
tanning. 

Although  the  fine-grained,  hard 
oak  timber  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance  through  the 
introduction  of  steel  girders  and 
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training  in  structural  work,  and 
the  competition  of  the  more  easily 
worked  coniferous  woods,  it  is  still 
employed  largely  where  endurance 
and  the  bearing  of  heavy  strains 
are  concerned ;  also  for  cabinet 
making,  furniture,  and  panelling. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  larger 
species,  including  of  course,  Brit- 
ish oak,  Turkey  oak,  the  white 
or  Quebec  oak,  dyer's  oak,  and 
holm  oak.  For  this  purpose  oaks 
have  to  be  grown  closely  in  woods 
to  produce  great  length  and  equal 
thickness  of  trunk,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  production  of  lateral 
branches — which  were  in  request 
in  the  era  of  wooden  ships.  Propa- 
gation is  effected  by  means  of  the 
acorns.  British  oak  thrives  best  in 
rich  loams. 

The  British  oak  is  a  tree  ol 
great  longevity,  as  shown  by  many 
existing  ruins  of  former  giants, 
such  as  the  Qreendale  oak  at  Wei 
beck,  variously  estimated  by  ex- 
perts as  being  from  700  to  1,600 
years  old  ;  and  the  Cowthorpe  oak 
near  Wetherby,  Yorks,  considered 
to  have  survived  for  1,800  yean. 
Some  of  these  estimates  may  be 
too  liberal,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  tree  naturally  attains  to  a 
great  age.  It  does  not  produce 
acorns  until  between  60  and  70  year* 
old,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  it 
for  timber  until  it  is  in  its  second 
cutury  See  Acom;  Forestry. 

Oak-apple  Day.  Name  given 
in  England  to  May  29.  The  birth 
day  of  Charles  II  in  1630,  and 
the  day  in  1660  on  which  he  aet 
foot  in  England  at  the  Restoration 
it  was  celebrated  by  royalists,  who 
decorated  their  houses  with 
branches  and  leaves  of  oak,  ao 
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Oak.     Specimen  of  the  British  oak  tiee,  Quercus  robur,  in  full  leaf 


commemorating  also  the  king's 
escape  from  the  parliamentarian 
soldiers  searching  for  him  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  when  he  hid 
with  Colonel  Careless  in  the  oak 
at  Boscobel,  near  Donington,  in 
Shropshire.  Oak-apple  day  is  still 
observed  in  many  parts  of  England, 
notably  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  as  Founder's  Day,  when 
the  statue  of  Charles  II  is  decor- 
ated with  oak- leaves  and  solemnly 
saluted. 

Oakeley,  SIR  HERBERT  STANLEY 
(1830-1903).  British  organist  and 
composer.  Born  in  London,  July 
22,  1830,  he  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at 
Dresden.  Composer  of  many  well- 
known  songs,  anthems,  etc.,  he 
was  professor  of  music  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1865-91,  and  was  knighted 
in  1876.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1903. 
See  Life,  E.  M.  Oakeley,  1904. 
>,  Oakengates.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  13  m.  from  Shrewsbury, 
with  stations  on  the  L.  &  N.W. 
and  G.W.  Rlys.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  the  coal  mines  and  iron- 
works. Market  day,  Sat.  Pop.  12,000. 

Oak  Gall.  Abnormal  growth  ot 
the  surface  tissues  of  the  oak, 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  gall-wasps. 
The  female  gall-wasp  pierces  the 
shoot-buds  and  deposits  eggs  in 
the  wounds,  setting  up  irritation 
which  produces  swelling  of  the 
plant  tissue.  These  attacks  give 


Oak  Gall.  The  marble 
01  bullet  gall 


rise  to  galls  of  various  forms,  but 
all  serve  as  food  stores  for  the  larva 
which  emerges  from  the  egg.  Oak 
galld  were  for- 
merly used  in 
i  n  k  manufac- 
t  u  r  e,  and  are 
still  used  in 
dyeing.  See 
Gall  Fly. 

O  a  kham. 
Market  town 
and  co.  town  of 
Rutland,  Eng 
land.  It  is  94 
m  from  London  and  9  from  Melton 
Mowbray,  with  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Rly.  The  chief  building  is 
the  church  of  All  Saints.  The  ban- 
queting hall  of  the  castle,  which 
was  built  in  the  12th  century,  is 
used  for  county 
business.  Of  in- 
terest, too,  are 
Flore's  House 
and  the  butter 
cross.  The  main 
industries  are  the 
manufacture  o  f 
boots  and  shoes. 
Oakham  is  also 
a  hunting  centre. 


Oakbam  arms 


The  lord  of  the 

manor  has  the  right  to  claim  a 
horseshoe  from  any  peer  passing 
lor  the  first  time  through  the  town, 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  these  in 
the  castle  hall.  Market  day,  Mon 
Pop.  3,700. 

Oakham  school  was  founded  in 


1584  by  Rev.  Robert  Johnson.  Its 
constitution  was  remodelled  in 
1875,  and  it  is  now  a  public  school 
with  accommodation  for  about  200 
boys.  The  old  school  still  stands  ; 
modern  buildings,  include  the 
school  house,  junior  house,  labora- 
tories, gymnasium,  sanatorium,  etc. 

Oakland.  City  of  California, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Alaraeda  co. 
A  residential  city  opposite  to  San 
Francisco,  on  the  E.  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  it  is  served  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
and  other  rlys.,  and  has  tramway 
and  ferry  services.  It  is  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  the 
educational  institutions  include  S. 
Mary's  R.C.  College  and  a  Congre- 
gational seminary.  The  city  has 
shipbuilding  yards,  fruit  canneries, 
flour  and  planing  mills,  carriage 
works,  and  cotton,  iron  and  steel, 
and  leather  manufactures.  Oak- 
land was  incorporated  in  1852, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854. 
Pop  216,000 

Oak  Park.  Residential  suburb 
of  Chicago,  in  Cook  co.,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.  It  lies  7  m.  W.  of  the  central 
part  of  Chicago,  and  contains  a 
public  library,  a  high  school,  and 
charitable  institutions.  Pop.  39,900. 

Oaks,,  THE.  English  horse-race. 
It  is  run  at  Epsom  on  the  Friday  of 
Derby  week.  The  course  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Derby,  and  the 
race  is  for  fillies  of  three  years  old. 
The  Oaks  is  the  name  of  a  house 


OAKUM 

near  Epsom.    In  1778  it  was  the 

|iru|MTi\  i.t  tin- i-.ul  M|  Ivil.y,  and 

tllrp 

that  the  c.n  I  a n. I  In-  (in  n.  I-  decided 
t.i  fniuiil  tin-  nice.  K mm  11)16-18 
the  race  was  run  at  Newmarket. 

s,  .     || 

Oakum  (i»  K  nrumbe,  off  -comb- 
ings).  Loose  hempen  fibre  made 
from  old  ropes,  used  for  caulk mj 
seams  and  stopping  leaks  on  ships, 
and  as  an  emergency  surgical 
dressing.  Tarred  ships'  ropes  make 
-t  oakum.  Pit-king  oakum 
was  formerly  a  common  employ- 
ment in  prisons  and  workhouses. 
\Vliitr  oakum  is  made  from  un- 
tnnvtl  ropes.  Tow,  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  flax  fibre  u  lii«-li 
separates  out  during  the  process  of 
hackling,  was  formerly  known  as 
oakum. 

Oakworth.  Urban  dist.  of  York- 
shin-  (\\ .  I!.),  England.  It  is  3  m. 
S.W.  of  Keighley,  with  a  station 
mi  thf  Mid.  Rly.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  worsted  goods.  Pop.  4,300. 

Oamaru.  Town  and  port  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand.  Situ- 
ated 152  m.  S.  of  Cbristchurch, 
and  78  m.  N.  of  Dunedin  by  rly., 
it  exports  wool  and  grain.  The 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  it  has  freezing  works  and 
woollen  mills.  Its  limestone  is  a 
useful  building  stone.  Pop.  5,100. 

Oar.  Implement  for  moving  a 
boat.  It  consists  of  a  long,  slender 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  handle  at  one 
end  and  a  blade  at  the  other,  the 
blade  acting  as  a  lever  when  in 
contact  with  the  water.  Each  oar 
rests  in  an  oarlock  or  rowlock.  In 
early  times  galleys  were  propelled 
by  slaves  sitting  in  rows.  The 
implements  used  for  propelling 
a  light  boat  are  called  scull? ; 
the  sculler  uses  two  of  them, 
whereas  the  oarsman  proper  only 
uses  one,  the  balance  being  secured 
by  another  oarsman  rowing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boat.  Oarsman- 


OAST     HOUSE 


rare  occasion*  when  it  comes  to  the 
surface  it  swim*  with  an  undulating 
movement  and  the  erect  and  donal 


Oar  Fish.   Specimen  of  the  deep-iea  fish  called  by  forth 
Sea  fishermen  King  of  the  Herrings 


fin  that  extends  from  behind  the 
head  to  the  imperfect  tail.  The 
first  few  rays  of  this  fin  are  very 
long,  with  dilated  tips,  forming  a 


Oasis  of  Touggonrt  in  the  Sahara.    Top,  general  view  ol  the  town  and  oasis  ; 
below,  scene  on  the  binge  of  the  oasis 


•hip  in  a  synonym  for  rowing,  and 
.1    '  •  impotent   performer   u   some- 
time* called  a  good  oar.  See  Eight ; 
Galley;  Ilou 
Si  ulling. 

Oar  Fish 
galtcus  glean  t). 
Remarkable  deep- 
sea  teleostean 
fish  of  the  family 
T  r  a  c  h  y  teridae. 
They  are  found 
in  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, 
and  North  Sea, 
off  the  Faroes, 
Scotland,  N  o  r- 
way,  and  N.E. 
England.  The 
compressed,  elon- 
gated, and  scale- 
less  body  may  be 
as  much  as  20  ft. 

long,    with    soft    bones,    a    small    fin  out  of  the  water,  when  it  may 
mouth  without  teeth,  and  a  dorsal    easily  become  the  "  sea  serpent. ' 

Little  is  actually  known  about  it, 
for  the  few  specimens  that  have 
been  cast  ashore  have  broken  up 
rapidly.      Allied,  if  not  identical, 
^^^^^^    is    the  ribbonfish 
(R.  banlurii). 

Oarweed  (Lam- 
inar ia  digitata ). 
Large  olive  sea- 
weed of  the 
natural  order 
Laminariaceae.  It 
has  a  long,  thick, 
round  stem,  with 
claw-like  false 
roots,  which  at- 
tach it  to  the 
rocks.  The  thick, 
leathery,  leafy 
portion,  at  first 
undivided,  slits  up 
into  a  number  of 
segments.  The 
conspicuous  crest.  The  name  was  whole  plant  is  15  ft.  long,  and  grows 
suggested  by  the  long,  slender  ven-  on  the  rocks  below  ordinary  low- 
tide  level.  Tangle  and  sea-girdles 
are  popular  names  for  this  Alga. 

Oas.  Town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  prov.  of  Albay. 
It  stands  on  the  Inoya  river,  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Albay,  and  trades  in  hemp. 
Pop.  12,500. 

Oasis.  Fertile  tract  in  a  desert. 
The  fertility  of  oases  ia  due  to 
water  near  the  surface,  either  in 
depressions,  so  that  the  sinking  of 
wells  will  give  permanent  supplies 
of  water,  or  along  the  course  of 
wadiee,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nile,  along  the  banks  of  permanent 
waterways  passing  through  deserts. 
By  cultivation  they  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  wide  range  of  crops. 
The  date  palm  groves  of  Saharan 
oases  are  famous.  See  Desert. 

Oast  House.  Kiln  in  which 
hops  or  malt  are  dried.  They  are 
seen  in  Kent,  or  other  districts 
where  hops  are  grown.  See  Hops. 


Oamaru,  New  Zealand.     General  view  of  the  town  and 
harbour  from  the  north 


tral  fins  expanded  at  their  extrem- 
ity. North  Sea  fishermen  know  it 
as  King  of  the  Herrings.  On  the 
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Gates,  LAWRENCE  EDWARD 
GRACE  (1880-1912).  British  ex- 
plorer. Educated  at  Eton,  he  was 
gazetted  to  the 
Inniskilling 
Dragoons,  and 
served  in  the 
South  African 
War,  1901-2, 
where  he  was 
severely 
wounded,  and 
in  India,  and 

L.  E.  G.  Gates,  Egypt.  He 
British  explorer  joined  the  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  in  1910,  and  was 
one  of  the  sledge-party  who  accom- 
panied Scott  in  his  final  dash  for 
the  South  Pole.  On  returning  the 
party  was  storm-bound,  and  on 
March  17,  1912,  Gates,  crippled  by 
frostbite,  went  out  alone  into  the 
blizzard  to  die  rather  than  be  a 
burden  to  his  starving  comrades. 
See  Antarctic  Exploration. 

Dates,  TITUS  (1649-1705). 
British  conspirator  and  perjurer. 
He  was  born  at  Oakham,  Rutland. 
Although  ex- 
pelled from 
Merchant 
T  a  y  1  o  r  s' 
School,  and 
sent  down 
from  Cam- 
bridge with- 
out taking 
a  degree,  he 
received  ordi-  Titus  Dates, 

nation,  but  British  conspirator 
shortly  after-  Af'er  R-  Wltite 
wards  was  imprisoned  for  disgrace- 
ful perjury.  In  1677  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  went 
to  the  English  Jesuit  College  at 
Valladolid,  whence  he  was  expelled. 
In  June,  1678,  Gates  was  in 
London  concocting  details  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  "  plot  "  to  kill  the 
king,  to  invade  Ireland,  and  to 
indulge  in  a  general  massacre  of 
Protestants.  He  duly  revealed  it 
to  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  was  found  dead 
shortly  after.  For  a  time  Gates  was 
a  popular  idol.  Nearly  three  dozen 
people  were  executed  through  his 
machinations.  At  last,  in  May, 
1684,  he  was  arrested  for  calling 
the  duke  of  York  a  traitor,  and 
after  the  duke's  accession  as  James 
II;  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a 
heavy  fine,  to  whipping,  and  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  with  annual 
exposure  in  the  pillory.  After 
William  III  came  to  the  throne, 
he  was  released,  and  enjoyed  a 
pension.  He  died  July  12,  1705. 
See  Twelve  Bad  Men,  T.  Seccombe, 
1894;  History  of  My  Own  Times, 
G.  Burnet,  new  ed.  1897. 
>  Gates  Land.  That  part"  of 
South  Victoria  Land,  Antarctica, 
lying  between  King  George  V 


Land  (q.v.)  and  Cape  Adare  in  lat. 
70°  S.  and  long.  160°  E.  See  Ant- 
arctic Exploration. 

Oath.  In  law,  an  appeal  to  God 
to  witness  the  truth  of  evidence 
given.  In  English  courts  a  witness 
must,  before  he  gives  evidence, 
take  an  oath  that  what  he  is  about 
to  say  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
The  witness  ought  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  form  that  is  binding  on  his 
conscience.  If  any  witness  does  not 
believe  in  the  oath,  or  if  to  take  an 
oath  is  contrary  to  his  religious 
belief,  he  is  allowed  to  affirm,  i.e. 
to  make  solemn  promise  that  he 
will  speak  the  truth,  etc.  The  old 
form  of  Christian  oath  was  when 
the  swearer  placed  his  right  hand 
on  the  Holy  Evangelists  (i.e.  the 
Four  Gospels).  This  is  called  the 
corporal  oath.  In  England,  for  a 
very  long  time,  the  witness  had  to 
kiss  the  book.  In  Scotland  he 
raised  his  right  hand  and  took  the 
oath.  By  the  Oaths  Act,  1909,  the 
English  form  is  for  the  witness  to 
take  the  book  in  his  uplifted  hand 
and  repeat  the  words  of  the  oath. 

There  are  extra-judicial  oaths, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  has  to  be  taken 
by  soldiers,  M.P.s,  privy  coun- 
cillors, magistrates,  and  certain 
others  whose  employment  is  of  a 
public  nature.  See  Perjury. 

Oatlands.  .Estate  near  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey,  England.  Here 
Henry  VIII  built  a  magnificent 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  large 
hunting  park.  It  was  improved  by 
James  I,  but  after  the  time  of_ 
Charles  I  it  fell  into  decay.  The' 
estate  came  later  to  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  who,  about  1720,  built 
another  house  in  the  park,  on  a 
different  site.  This  was  sold  in  1794 
to  the  duke  of  York,  son  of  peorge 
III,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  fire  in  1793. 
In  1857  the  house  became  an  hotel. 
The  grounds  contain  a  remarkable 
grotto,  and  a  cemetery  wherein  the 
duchess  of  York  buried  her  domes- 
tic pets.  The  park,  much  reduced 
in  size,  is  noted  for  its  cedars. 

Oats  (Avena  sativa).  Cultivated 
cereal  of  the  natural  order  Gram- 
ineae,  whose  native  country  is  un- 
known. There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  derived  by 
selection  and  cultivation  from  the 
wild  oat  (A.  fatua),  which  is  found 
throughout  Europe  (including 
Britain),  in  Siberia,  N.W.  India, 
and  N.  Africa.  Prof.  Buckman,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  wild  plant, 
found  that  in  the  short  period  of 
eight  years  he  was  able  to  produce 
from  it  a  crop  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cultivated  vari- 
eties known  as  Tartarian  and 
potato  oats. 


Oats. 


Heads  of  Avena  sterilis  in 
fruit 


Cultivated  in  Europe  up  to 
about  70°  N.,  oats  are  sown  usually 
in  spring,  the  land  being  treated 
with  phosphates  at  the  same  period. 
If  sown  in  drills,  2£  bushels  of  seed 
are  used  to  the  acre,  but  if  sown 
broadcast  twice  the  amount  is 
needed.  The  young  plants  are 
harrowed  and  rolled,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  top-dress  with  nitrate 
of  soda — 1  cwt.  per  acre.  The  crop 
is  cut  before  the  grains  are  ripe, 
and  as  soon  as  the  field  has  become 
pale  yellow.  An  average  yield  per 
acre  is  40-60  bushels  of  grain,  and 
30  cwt.  of  straw.  Freed  from  the 
husks,  the  grain  is  known  as  grits, 
and  for  human  food  is  rolled  or 
ground  to  meal  of  various  fineness 
and  high  nutritive  value.  The  per- 
centage both  of  fat  and  albumin- 
oids is  much  higher  for  oats  than 
for  wheat  The  straw,  used  in 
chaff  and  as  green  fodder,  has  a 
similar  advantage  over  wheat 
straw.  The  finest  oats  are  grown  in 
N.  Britain ;  in  the  S.  they  are  grown 
mostly  for  green  fodder,  being  sown 
in  July  and  reaped  in  autumn. 
See  Inflorescence. 

Oaxaca  OK  OAJACA.  Maritime 
state  of  S.  Mexico,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  largely 
covered  by  the  wooded  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  Madre.  There  are  numerous 
small  streams.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa  are  cultivated, 
and  cattle  rearing  is  carried  on. 
A  rly4  extends  from  the  N.  to  the 
capital,  Oaxaca  ;  a  second  line  in 
(the  E.  crosses  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  to  Puerto  Mexico  on 
the  Gulf  of  Campeche.  Area,  35,382 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,060,000. 


OAXACA 
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OBERAMMERGAU 


Oazaca  OR  OAJACA.  Capital  oi 
the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  It 

•  •.Mit.uii*  a  maaaive  cathedral, 
an  institute  of  arta  and  «cienoes, 
and  a  natural  history  museum. 
Jewelry,  cotton  goods,  chocolate. 
.mi I  fibre  are  manufactured.  Oax- 
aca has  rly.  communication  \vith 
Mexico  city.  On  Monte  Alban. 
near  by,  and  on  other  sites  in  the 
viill<-v.  an-  remains  of  ancient 
Mexican  civilization.  Pop.  33,000. 
Ob  OR  OBI.  River  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Biya  and  Katunya,  rising 
in  the  govta.  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk, 
in  the  little  Altai  range.  It  first 
flows  N.,  next  N.W.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Irtish,  then  N.,  and  at 
Obdorsk  turns  sharply  E.  and  dis- 
charges into  the  gulf  of  Ob,  an  arm 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  600  m.  long 
and  60  m.  broad.  The  length  of  the 
Ob  is  2,100  m.  or  (including  the 
Irtish)  2,500m. 

Obadiah.  Minor  prophet.  His 
book  predicts  the  utter  ruin  oi 
Edom,  and  the  coming  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 

Oban.  Mun.  burgh,  seaport,  and 
watering-place  of  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
land. It  is  113  m.  from  Glasgow, 
being  served  by 
both  the  N.B.  and 
Cal.  Rlys.  It  is 
a  great  tourist 
centre,  and  has 
a  splendid  har- 
bour, protected 
by  the  island  of 
Kerrera.  The 
Oban  arms  buildings  include 
a  modern  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral. Near  are  the  ruined  castles 
of  Dunstaffnage  and  Dunolly.  It 
was  made  a  burgh  in  1811.  Mar- 
ket day,  Wed.  Pop.  6,600. 

Ob- Arctic  Railway.  Proposed 
rly.  across  Arctic  Russia.  The  line 
is  to  start  from  Obdorsk  on  the 
Ob  and  cross  the  Ural  Mts.  to  a 
port  E.of  the  mouth  of  the  Pechora, 
probably  near  the  entrance  to 
khaipudirskaya  Bay.  It  is  to 
comprise  300  m.  of  narrow-gauge 
line.  This  proposal  is  alternative 
to  a  greater  proposition  to  connect 
Chemashevskoe  farther  up  the 
Ob  with  Soroka  on  the  Murmansk 
rly.,  and  on  the  White  Sea.  A  third 
proposal  is  to  extend  the  Vyatka- 
Kotlas  line  to  Soroka.  All  these 
proposals  are  intended  to  connect 
the  Ob  valley  with  an  Arctic  outlet. 
O.B.E.  Abbrev.  for  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  (q.v.),  and 
for  an  Officer  of  the  Order. 

Obeah  OR  OBI.  West  African 
term  denoting  a  form  of  negro 
witchcraft  practised  in  some  W. 
Indian  islands  and  southern  United 
States.  The  obeah-man  or  obeah- 
woman  employs  incantations,  and 
charms  such  as  bottles  contain- 


ing feather*,  pebble*,  plant*,  and 
rag*,      sometime*      resorting     to 

Elton.  See  Fetiahum;  Juju: 
igic;  Voodoo. 

O  Becse.  Town  of  Yugo- 
slavia, in  the  Baoka,  formerly  in 
Hungary.  Situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thru*  (Tiaa),  45  m. 
S.  i.f  Szeged,  with  communication* 
by  road,  rly.,  and  river,  it  ha*  an 
important  trade  in  wheat  and  con- 
tains Hour  mills.  The  Slav  name 
is  Stan  Beccj.  Pop.  10,400. 

Obelisk  (Or.,  spit  for  roasting). 
Tapering  pillar-stone,  especially 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Usually  a  four- 
aided  monolith  of  pink  syenite, 
with  a  base-width  one-tenth  of  its 
height,  and  a  copper-sheathed 
pyramidal  apex,  it  bore  incised 


Banuley ;  Cleopatra1*  Needle* ; 
Heliopoli*;  Karnak ;  ManuhtOMi; 
I'vli'it;  Hhalmaneser. 

Oberammergao.  Village  of 
Upper  Bavaria.  It  i*  j 
ated  in  the  Taller  of  the  Aramer, 
46  m.  8.8.  W.  of  Munich,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  electric  rly.. 
opened  in  1900,  from  Murnau.  The 
village  i*  famous  for  the  Pa**km 
Play  (q.v.)  which  wa*  held  here 
periodically  «nce  the  middle  of  the 
17th  •  •cnturv  until  1910.  Owing  to 
the  Great  War  it  wa*  not  given 
again  until  1922.  Until  1830  the 
play  was  presented  in  front  of 
the  church ;  it  was  then  removed 
to  a  meadow  at  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  stage  i*  open,  framed  in 
a  background  of  fir-clad  hills.  The 


Oban,  Scotland.     Town  and  harbour  from  the  south-west 


hieroglyphs  upon  each  face.  They 
stood  in  pairs  before  temple  por- 
tals, indicative  of  sun-worship. 
This  colossal  type  was  introduced 
by  Senusert  I  (Xllth  dynasty). 
One  remains  at  Heliopolis  (Jere- 
miah 43) ;  others,  once  there,  are 
now  in  New  York  and  London. 
One  of  Hatshepsut's  at  Karnak 
still  stands.  The  tallest  extant, 
105$  ft.,  is  in  Rome  ;  Paris  has 
one  of  Rameses  II  from  Luxor. 
Bankee  brought  one  from  Philae  to 
Kingston  Lacy,  Dorset,  1815, 
which  assisted  Champollion  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphs.  See 


auditorium,  entirely  covered  in 
after  1890,  contains  4,000  seats, 
arranged  in  tiers,  and  cost  £10,000. 
The  affairs  of  the  village  are  con- 
trolled by  a  burgomaster  and  coun- 
cil elected  by  the  householders. 
The  inhabitants,  about  1,400  in 
number,  are  mostly  peasants  and 
carvers  in  wood.  On  a  knoll  behind 
the  village  rises  The  Group  of  the 
Crucifixion,  presented  by  Ludwig 
II  in  memory  of  his  visit  in  1871. 
Near  by  is  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Ettal,  founded  in  1330, 
dissolved  in  1803,  and  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  1844.  .  Situated  on  the  old 


Oberammergau.  Havana.     State  and  Crucifixion  Scene  ot  the  Passion  Play 


OBERHAUSEN 

trade  route  between  Venice  and 
Augsburg,  Oberammergau  was 
once  of  considerable  importance. 

Oberhausen.  Town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Prussian  Rhineland.  Near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  44  m. 
by  rly.  N.  of  Cologne,  it  is  a 
junction  of  the  Cologne -Hamburg 
and  Wesel-Emmerich  rlys.  It 
has  extensive  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and 
metal  foundries,  besides  manu- 
factures of  glass,  porcelain,  and 
chemicals.  The  Gutehoffmmgs- 
Hiitte,  one  of  the  largest  iron  and 
steel  works  of  the  Ruhr  district, 
employs  24,300  workmen.  Ober- 
hausen became  a  town  in  1875. 
Pop.  90,000. 

Oberleutensdorf.  Town,  for- 
merly in  the  Bohemian  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  now  known 
as  Litvinov  Horni  (q.v.). 

Oberlin,  JEAN  FRJSD£RIC  (1740- 
1826).  Alsatian  pastor  and  philan- 
thropist. Born  Aug.  31,  1740,  at 
Strasbourg,  he 
studied  at  the 
university, 
and  in  1767 
became  pastor 
of  Waldbach, 
in  the  Stein- 
thai,  Ban-de- 
la  -  Roche,  a 
barren  tract 
J.  F.  Oberlin,  on  the  borders 
Alsatian  pastor  o{  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Here  he  built  schoolhouses, 
introduced  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  laboured  devotedly  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  preached  a  mystical 
piety.  Awarded  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1819,  he 
died  June  1,  1826.  See  Life, 
Josephine  Butler,  1882. 

Oberon  (Fr.  Auberon,  Ger. 
Alberich,  ruler  of  the  elves). 
King  of  the  Fairies.  He  appears  as 
king  in  the  Charlemagne  romance 
of  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  and  as  the 
dwarf,  Alberich,  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  long  before  he  was,  as  it  were, 
re-created  by  Shakespeare  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 

Obesity.  Excessive  deposit  of 
fat  in  the  body.  Corpulence,  or 
general  overgrowth  of  fat  in  the 
body,  results  from  some  disorder 
of  nutrition,  probably  due  both  to 
excessive  absorption  of  the  fat- 
producing  constituents  of  food  and 
to  incomplete  combustion  of  fat 
in  the  tissues.  Some  persons  remain 
thin  in  spite  of  being  large  eaters, 
and  others  become  corpulent 
though  they  take  food  sparingly. 
In  some  cases  heredity  is  a  marked 
factor.  Excessive  obesity  leads  to 
shortness  of  breath,  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
difficulty  in  walking.  Corpulent 
persons  should  avoid  taking  too 
much  food,  and  particularly  should 


reduce  those  articles  of  diet  which 
contain  much  starch  or  sugar. 
Several  diets  have  been  advocated 
for  lessening  obesity.  See  Diet. 

Obiter  Dictum  (Lat.,  said  by 
the  way).  Legal  phrase  denoting 
an  opinion  expressed  incidentally 
by  a  judge  in  the  course  of  his 
judgement,  which  is  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  judgement,  i.e. 
is  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of 
the  case.  Though  it  may  be  valu- 
able, owing  to  the  learning  of  the 
judge  who  pronounces  it,  a  dictum 
which  is  merely  obiter  is  not 
binding  in  any  other  court  of  the 
same  or  inferior  jurisdiction.  See 
Birrell,  Augustine. 

Object.  In  grammar,  a  word, 
phrase,  or  clause  used  substan- 
tively  in  immediate  dependence  on 
a  verb,  as  denoting  that  on  or  to- 
ward which  its  action  is  directed. 
As  an  example,  in  the  sentence  "  I 
killed  him,"  him  is  the  object  of, the 
verb  killed.  In  optics  the  object 
glass  is  the  lens  or  system  of  lenses, 
also  known  as  the  objective,  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope nearest  the  object  being  ex- 
amined. In  philosophy,  object  is  the 
antithesis  of  subject,  and  denotes 
the  totality  of  external  phenomena 
observed  by  the  individual. 

Object  teaching  is  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which  illustrative 
objects  are  employed,  e.g.  as  in  a 
kindergarten.  The  object  ball  in 
billiards,  pyramids,  etc.,  is  the  ball 
which  is  designed  to  be  hit  by  the 
cue  ball,  i.e.  the  ball  which  is  being 
directly  aimed  at.  In  medicine, 
object  blindness  is  a  condition  in 
which  objects  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, but  are  of  no  significance  to 
the  mind.  In  astronomy,  object 
metal  is  the  principal  mirror  of  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

Oblates  (Lat.  oblatus,  offered, 
part,  of  offerre,  to  offer).  Won? 
used  in  various  monastic  senses. 
Originally  oblates  were  children 
brought  to  the  monastery  by  their 
parents  and  dedicated  to  the 
religious  life.  Later  they  were  lay 
brothers.  Still  later,  they  were 
associate  members,  in  some  cases 
known  as  confratres  or  tertiaries, 
who  observed  a  simple  rule  of  life, 
and  devoted  themselves  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. Henry  VI  of  England  was 
a  confrater  of  the  abbey  of  S. 
Edmundsbury.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  title  oblateg 
has  been  assumed  by  congregations 
of  priests  devoted  to  preaching, 
conducting  missions,  and  educa- 
tion. Among  women  are  the  con- 
gregations devoted  to  high  school 
teaching.  See  Monasticism. 

Obligation.  Term  used  in 
English  law.  It  describes  any  act 
or  instrument  whereby  a  person, 
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called  in  England  the  obligor,  is 
bound  by  law  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  something.  The  person  in 
whose  favour  the  obligation  runs 
is  called  the  obligee. 

Oblique  Motion.  Term  used  in 
music.  When  one  part  or  voice 
stands  still  while  another  moves, 
the  motion  of  the  latter  is  termed 
oblique,  e.g. 

NOUNS. 

See  Motion. 

Obock  OR  OBOK.  Port  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Situated  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Tadjoura,  opposite 
Jibuti  (q.v. ),  it  was  acquired  by 
France  in  1856,  officially  annexed 
in  1862,  but  not  occupied  until 
1884.  Formerly  an  independent 
sultanate,  it  forms  part  of  the 
French  Somali  Coast  Protectorate. 
Oboe.  Italian  form  of  the  name 
of  the  double  reed  musical  instru- 
ment, the  hautboy  (q.v.). 

Obolus.  Ancient  Greek  silver 
coin  alloyed  with  copper.  It  was 
equal  to  about  IJd.  in  English 
money,  and  six  obols  made  a 
drachma  (q.v.). 

Obra.  River  of  Poland,  .n 
Posen.  It  rises  near  Kosmin,  flows 
W.  and  N.W.  to  join  the  Warthe 
(Warta)  near  Schwerin,  in  a  maze 
of  swamp  and  bog.  Length  130  m. 
Obregon,  ALVARO  (b.  1880). 
Mexican  president.  Born  in  Sonora, 
he  became  a  prosperous  agricul- 
turist with  ad- 
vanced ideas 
and  marked 
sympathy  with 
the  Indians.  In 
1912  he  re- 
cruited and 
commanded  a 

4&-  A  I   troop    which 

.  JrM^S^  \    helped  to  sup- 

press Orozco's 
rebellion,  and 
in  1913  he  joined  Carranza,  de- 
feating Huerta's  forces  at  Santa 
Rosa.  In  command  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist army,  he  won  several 
battles  and  entered  Mexico  City, 
Aug.  15,  1914.  A  supporter  of 
Carranza,  he  carried  out  successful 
campaigns  against  Villa  in  1915, 
and  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
between  Carranza  and  the  U.S. 
government  in  1916. 

During  this  period  of  unrest 
Obregon  had  made  himself  Mexico's 
most  prominent  soldier.  After 
Carranza's  murder  a  provisional 
president  was  elected,  but  he  soon 
gave  way  to  Obregon,  who,  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  country, 
was  elected  without  opposition  in 
Sept.,  1920.  He  set  to  work  to 
restore  order,  declaring  against 
Bolshevism.  He  was  succeeded  by 
P.  E.  Calles,  1924 


Alvaro  Obregon, 
Mexican  president 


William  O'Brien, 

Irish  journalist 

unit 
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O'Brien,    WILLIAM    (b.    1852). 

lush      journalist      and      |i..liti.  i.m 

Bon  Oct.  2,  1852,  he  became  a 
reporter  for 
Tin- Cork  Daily 
Herald,  and  a 
contributor  t«> 
The  Freeman's 
Journal.  In 
1880  he  found- 
ed United  Ire- 
land, a  paper 
o  f  advanced 
National  ist 
views.  In- 
defatigable i  n 
working  for  the  Irish  cause,  he  was 
nine  times  pn>M  c  utcd  for  political 
offences  and  spent  over  two  years 
in  gaol.  Nationalist  M.P.,  1883-95, 
ana  member  of  the  land  conference 
of  1903,  he  advocated  strongly  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  tol- -r.-i- 
tion,  founding  for  the  purpose  the 
All-for-Ireland  league.  M.P.  for 
Cork  city,  1910-18,  he  and  other 
members  of  the  All-for-Ireland 
league  withdrew  from  Parliament 
at  the  general  election  in  1918. 

O'Brien,  WILLIAM  SMITH  (1803 
-64).  Irish  leader.  Born  Oct.  17, 
1803,  son  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  a 
landowner  o  f 
co.  Clare,  and 
educated  at 
Harrow  and 
('am bridge,  he 
became  M.P.  for 
Ennis  in  1828. 
and  represented 
the  county  of 
Limerick  1835- 
48.  In  1843 
he  joined 
O'Connell's 
association  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  seceded  in  1846  and 
founded  the  Irish  Confederation, 
with  a  more  violent  policy.  When 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended in  Ireland  in  1848,  O'Brien 
attempted  an  armed  rising  which 
failed.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  the  penalty  was  com- 
muted to  transportation  to  Tas- 
mania. His  health  giving  way,  he 
was  released  in  1854,  and  allowed 
to  return  home  in  1856.  He  died 
June  18, 1864.  See  Young  Ireland, 
C.  G.  Duffy,  new  ed.  1896. 

Obscenity.  In  English  law,  con- 
duct or  publications  tending  to  cor- 
rupt or  deprave  public  morals. 
Such  conduct  or  publication  is  an 
offence.  A  borough  council  may 
make  by-laws  against  the  use  of 
obscene  language  or  gestures  to  t  he 
annoyance  of  any  person  in  any 
public  place.  By  the  Indecent  Ad- 
vertisement  Act,  1889,  it  is  an  of- 
fence, punishable  by  a  fine  of  40s. 
or  a  month's  imprisonment,  to  ex- 
hibit, or  affix,  or  offer  to  any  mem 
ber  of  the  public  in  a  public  place 
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any  obscene  picture  or  printed  or 
An  obscene  libel 

i-  indictable  at  common  law.  To 
•end  through  the  post  a  package 
bearing  on  the  outakle  obscene 
words,  designs,  etc.,  in  an  offence 
un.lt  r  the  Port  Office  Act,  1008. 
ami  i-<  pnnmhable  by  a  Hne  not 
exceeding  £10,  or  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  not 
exceeding  12  months. 

Obscurantist.  Term  applied 
cly  at  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing to  the  clerical  opponents  of 
learning  and  education.  It  appears 
to  have  gained  currency  through 
the  publication  in  1515  by  Uri<-h 
von  Mutton's  circle  of  the  kpistolaf 
obtcurorum  rirorum,  a  satire 
tain  monks  of  Cologne  who  wished 
to  destroy  all  Rabbinical  literature. 
( Hisrurantism  is  now*  applied  to 
their  opponents  by  the  supporters 
of  traditional  beliefs  in  theology 
and  politics,  especially  to  those 
who  desire  the  suppression  of  what 
they  consider  subversive  teaching, 
such  as  modernism,  republicanism, 
free  thought,  etc, 

Observation.  The  discriminate, 
retentive,  and  intelligent  registra- 
tion of  things  and  happenings  in  t  he 
outer  world.  The  faculty  of  ac- 
curate observation  is  a  preliminary 
condition  of  science,  and  is  of  in- 
calculable value  in  life. 

When  the  faculty  of  observation 
is  highly  developed,  there  are  three 
elements  or  components  which  may 
be  distinguished,  though  they  are 
in  reality  inextricably  intertwined. 

(o)  There  is  sensory  acuteness — 
an  eye  to  see.  Many  children  have 
'  an  almost  photographically  precise 
observational  power,  which  is  partly 
an  inborn  gift,  like  a  musical  ear, 
but  is  also  an  expression  of  wide 
interests  and  inquisitiveness,  and 
of  a  mind  whose  receptivity  has  not 
been  dulled  by  the  trivial,  or  over- 
loaded with  a  plethora  of  pictures. 
Even  when  there  is  no  special  gift 
of  observing,  the  average  capacity 
is  usually  there,  and  both  educa- 
tional experiment  and  everyday 
experience  show  that  this  can  be 
greatly  developed.  Early  practice 
in  recognizing  dowers  and  birds,  in 
analysing  the  jetsam  of  the  shore 
and  the  stones  by  the  wayside,  and 
so  forth,  educates  the  power  of  pre- 
cise seeing.  4. 

(b)  Inseparable  from  sensory 
acuteness  is  the  power  of  clear-cut 
perception,  i.e.  of  building- uj.  lucid 
mental  pictures  of  what  is  seen. 
This  implies  discrimination,  a 
knowing  what  one  is  looking  at.  the 
introduction  of  a  more  definite  in- 
tellectual element  into  the  sensory 
photograph.  As  a  mutter  of  fact, 
perceptions  continually  blend  with 
our  sensations.  In  perception  we 
see  the  different  parts  of  a  thing 
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making  up  a  related  whole,  and  we 
see  this  whole  in  relation  to  other 
parts  of  the  picture.  The  very  be- 
u'lmmii;  of  a  knowledge  of  the  outer 
*'<il<l  w  a  process  of  selecting  from 
our  thought-stream  certain  groups 
of  vivid  sense-impressions,  and  if 
we  are  to  go  on  to  know,  the  pro- 
cess of  selecting  must  continue. 

(e)  There  is  a  third  element  in 
observation  of  a  still  higher  order, 
namely,  conceptual.  The  mind 
sees  what  it  brings  with  it,  the 
power  of  seeing.  Those  who  have 
thought  over  things,  who  have,  as 
we  say,  ideas  about  them,  who  have 
what  wo  may  call  preconception*, 
are  likely  to  see  more  than  the 
t  houuhtleas  and  the  ignorant — pro- 
vided always  that  they  keep  an 
open  mind  as  well  as  an  open  eye, 
and  do  not  allow  prejudice  or  de- 
Hire  to  influence  their  vision.  The 
botanist  who  knows  the  flora  of  a 
countryside  is  likely  to  see  much 
more  than  the  casual  observer ;  his 
store  of  concepts  exerts  an  influence 
on  his  perceptual  facility. 

In  the  mind  of  the  scientific  ob- 
server, even  when  precision  be- 
comes habitual,  there  is  always 
caution  ;  he  is  more  aware  than 
others  of  the  possibilities  of  error ; 
he  has  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  see 
what  one  wishes  to  see.  He  has 
ever  before  him  the  test  of  scientific 
knowledge,  that  it  must  be  verifi- 
able by  competent  observers  in 
similar  circumstances. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson 

Observation  Post.  Military 
term  denoting  a  position  from 
which  it  is  possible  accurately  to 
observe  the  effect  of  artillery  fire. 
In  modern  warfare  the  guns  fre- 
quently fire  from  positions  from 
which  the  target  is  invisible.  Under 
these  conditions  intimate  contact 
is  necessary  for  absolute  accuracy 
of  artillery  fire,  and  an  artillery 
officer  is  stationed  in  a  forward 
observation  post,  often  in  the  in- 
fantry trcndns.  whence  he  is  in 
communication  with  the  battery. 
See  Carso,  Battles  of  the. 

Observatory.  Building  con- 
structed and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  astronomical,  meteor 
ological,  Or  other  kindred  scientific 
ohsi-r vat  inns.  Astronomical  ob- 
servatories were  founded  in  China 
in  very  early  times,  and  one  was 
built  at  Alexandria  about  200  B.C. 

The  most  important  part*  of  an 
astronomical  observatory  are  the 
cupolas  or  domes  which  contain 
the  telescopes.  Sliding  shutters 
are  so  arranged  that  the  telescopes 
can  be  pointed  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith,  while  by  means  of 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  dome  on 
rollers  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  an 
observation  of  any  point  in  the 
'»•*.  In  observations  when- 
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the  telescopes  are  of  great  size  the 
floors  of  the  domes  are  made  to 
rise  by  means  of  hydraulic  power, 
to  enable  the  observer  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  changing 
height  of  the  instrument.  A 
separate  building  contains  the 
transit  instrument,  which,  together 
with  a  sidereal  clock,  forms  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  equipment 
of  an  observatory.  The  transit 
instrument  is  fixed  to  point  N.  and 
S.,  so  that  it  can  only  move  up  and 
down,  and  it  is  used  for  observing 
the  time  a  star  crosses  the  meridian 
of  the  instrument.  This  observa- 
tion gives  the  means  of  checking 
the  sidereal  clock,  since  the  time 
the  star  should  be  on  the  meridian 
is  known  from  other  considerations. 
The  Lick  Observatory  is  built 
in  the  pure,  dry  atmosphere  of  Mt. 
Hamilton,  at  an  alt.  of  4,250  ft. 
The  Boyden  Observatory,  built  .by 
Harvard  College  out  of  funds 
largely  provided  by  a  legacy  left 
by  Uriah  Boyden  for  the  purpose, 
is  established  at  Arequipa,  Peru, 
at  an  alt.  of  8,060  ft.  The  Lowell 
Observatory  was  established  in 
1894  by  Professor  Percival  Lowell 
at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  at  a  height 
of  7,000  ft.  The  Carnegie  Solar 
Observatory  was  built  in  1905  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  California. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich was  founded  in  1675,  and, 
during  the  18th  century  it  was  the 
only  observatory  making  systema- 
tic observations  of  celestial  objects. 
The  observatories  at  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  are  also  royal  observa- 
tories. In  Great  Britain  there  are 
eight  important  meteorological  ob- 
servatories, at  Kew,  Greenwich, 
Falmouth,  Oxford,  Stonyhurst, 
Armagh,  Valencia,  Glasgow.  See 
Frontispiece  to  Vol.  I;  also  As- 
tronomy ;  Lick ;  Meteorology ; 
Telescope. 

Observatory  Ridge.  Ridge  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  W. 
Flanders.  It  lies  1  \  m.  S.  of  Hooge 
and  just  S.  of  Sanctuary  Wood.  It 
figured  prominently  in  the  Great 
War,  and  along  with  Hooge  and 
Sanctuary  Wood  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  in  the  autumn 
of  1914.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Allies  on  July  31,  1917.  The  Can- 
adians have  erected  a  war  memorial 
here.  See  Ypres,  Battles  of. 

Observer.    Official  term  in  use 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  denote 
any  member  of  the  crew  of  an  air- 
craft   whose 
duties  are  dis- 
tinct   from 
those    of    the 
pilot,  and  who 
is    charged 
generally  with 
Observer.   Badge  worn  making   aerial 
on  left  breast         observations 


of"  any  kind.  Observers  receive  a 
thorough  and  extensive  training  of 
a  highly  specialised  type  in  military 
reconnaissance,  direction  by  wire- 
less of  artillery  fire,  bombing,  and 
aerial  gunnery.  See  Airmanship. 

Observer,  THE.  Oldest  Sunday 
newspaper  of  London,  devoted 
primarily  to  the  publication  of 
Saturday's  news  on  the  daily  paper 
model.  Established  Dec.  4,  1791, 
it  achieved  great  success  under  the 
control  of  William  Clement.  The 
paper  remained  in  his  family  until 
1870,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Julius  Beer.  Viscount 
Northcliffe  owned  it  from  1905-11, 
reducing  the  price  to  Id.  in  1906  ; 
previously  it  had  varied  between 
6d.  and  2d.,  at  which  it  stood 
between  1895  and  1906.  The  1st 
Viscount  Astor  acquired  the  pro- 
perty later,  and  passed  it  on  to  his 
son,  William  Waldorf  (later  Vis- 
count) Astor,  M.P.  The  editors  have 
included  Edward  Dicey  (1870-89), 
H.  D.  Traill  (1889-91),  and,  since 
1907,  J.  L.  Garvin.  The  Observer 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  illus- 
trated journalism. 

Obsidian.  In  mineralogy, 
name  given  to  a  volcanic  vitreous 
rock  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  silica,  aluminium,  calcium,  iron, 
potassium,  and  sodium.  The 
mineral,  which  resembles  dark 
glass,  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
and  is  usually  black  or  dark  grey, 
although  occasionally  brown  or 
green.  It  is  found  in  most  volcanic 
regions  of  the  world,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness  and  capa- 
bility of  taking  a  high  polish,  it 
was  used  by  primitive  man  for 
arrow  and  spear  heads,  knives, 
ornaments,  and  mirrors. 

Obstetrics  (Lat.  obstetrix, 
midwife).  Art  of  helping  women 
in  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  In 
the  human  species  the  duration  of 
normal  labour  with  a  first  child  is 
usually  from  20  to  24  hours,  but 
after  the  first  delivery  the  process 
is  easier,  and  does  not  usually  last 
more  than  about  12  hours.  Labour 
is  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
first  stage  is  one  of  preparation  for 
the  delivery,  and  consists  in  the 
gradual  dilatation  of  the  neck  of 
the,  womb  ;  the  second  stage  is  the 
period  from  the  full  dilatation  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb  to  the  birth 
of  the  child  ;  and  the  third  stage 
is  the  delivery  of  the  afterbirth, 
or  placenta  and  membrane. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the 
eyes  should  be  wiped  clean  with  a 
little  cotton  wool  soaked  in  a  mild 
antiseptic  solution.  The  cord 
which  still  connects  the  child  with 
the  placenta  should  be  ligatured 
and  divided  after  pulsation  has 
ceased.  The  child  in  most  cases 
breathes  or  cries  freely ;  if  not, 


steps  should  be  taken  to  promote 
respiration.  The  period  following 
the  birth  of  the  child  is  known  as 
the  puerperium,  during  which  the 
diet  should  be  light  and  nourish- 
ing. The  mother  should  remain 
in  bed  for  at  least  10  days.  The 
child  should  be  put  to  the  breast 
within  12  hours  after  delivery. 

Obturator  (Lat.  obturare,  stop 
up).  Technical  term  describing  the 
packing  employed  in  the  breech 
block  of  B.L.  (breech  loading)  type 
of  guns,  to  ensure  that  there  shall 
be  no  escape  of  gas  between  the 
breech  block  and  barrel.  In  contra- 
distinction to  Q.F.  (quick  firing) 
guns,  B.L.  guns  employ  a  pro- 
pellant  charge  merely  contained 
in  a  fabric  bag.  Consequently  the 
actual  joint  between  the  breech 
block  and  the  barrel  has  to  pro- 
vide complete  sealing  against  the 
pressure  of  the  gases  when  the 
charge  is  fired.  In  the  British 
B.L.  guns  the  breech  block  has 
a  separate  head  next  the  charge, 
and  between  this  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  block  a  ring  of  im- 
pregnated canvas  or  copper  gauze, 
termed  an  obturator,  is  placed. 
When  the  charge  is  fired,  ths  pres- 
sure on  the  head  of  the  breech 
block  causes  it  to  compress  the 
obturator,  and  expand  it  against 
the  walls  of  the  chamber.  See 
Ammunition ;  Breech  Block :  Guns ; 
Ordnance. 

O.C.  Abbreviation  for  Officer 
Commanding. 

Occasional  Conformity.  Prac- 
tice by  which  many  Nonconfor- 
mists avoided  the  penalties  and 
disabilities  of  the  Test  and  Corpor- 
ation Acts.  These  two  Acts  forbade 
anyone  to  hold  any  public  office 
unless  he  took  the  Sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Many  Nonconfor- 
mist office  holders  did  this  now 
and  again.  Attempts  in  Anne's 
reign  to  stop  this  practice  failed, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  1711  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  made 
it  illegal.  In  1718  the  Act  was  re- 
pealed and  the  practice  renewed. 
However,  from  1727  to  1829  it 
was  unnecessary,  as  Nonconformist 
office  holders  were  protected  by 
an  annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  See 
Toleration. 

Occlusion.  Term  given  to  the 
power  of  certain  solids  to  absorb 
gases.  Palladium  will  absorb  935 
times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen 
at  red-heat,  and  nearly  400  times 
at  normal  temperatures,  charcoal 
90  times  its  volume  of  ammonia, 
platinum  black  250  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  etc.  Occlusion 
is  a  form  of  molecular  attraction, 
but  a  definite  chemical  compound 
of  the  solid  and  the  gas  is  not 
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neeessarilv  formed.  The  power  that 

tini -1\  iliMiled  charcoal  has  for  ab- 

•  gases  ia  made  use  of  fur  dis- 
infect inn  purposes.  &ee  Absorption. 

Occilltation.        In    nstr..n.im\. 

the  eclipse  of  a  star  or  plunot  by 

in  or  another  planet.  Occuf- 

tiition  oliM-rvations  are  now  chiefly 

used    for    determination    of    the 

-  angular    diameter.       See 
BettpM. 

Occultism  (I  ..at.  occultua,  hid- 
l  .-mi  applied  to  any  theories, 
ilo.-trincs,  arts,  or  practice*  dealing 
with  al  !<••_•  ed  phenomena  not  ex- 
plained by  physical  science,  but 
attributed  to  supernatural  or 
non-natural  causes.  See  Divina- 
tion; M:i'jic;  Necromancy  ;  Spirit 
uali*m  :  Thcosophy;  Witchcraft. 

Occupancy.  Term  used  in 
Kiidish  law.  It  means  taking  pos- 
session of  something,  whether  land 
or  chattels,  which  belonged  to 
nobody.  It  was  only  recognized  as 
a  legal  title  to  land  in  the  case  of 
tenancies  pur  autre  vie  (old  Fr.,  for 
the  life  of  another).  When  an 
estate  was  granted  to  A  for  the 


life  of  B,  and  A  died  before  B, 

anybody  who  •  -i.ulil  it  rut  K°  in  ttl"' 
occupy  the  land  miuht  ke<«p  it  f'-r 
the  rent  <.f  tin-  life  ..(  II.  Hut  by 
the  Will*  Act,  I  vis.  this  ban  been 
altered.  A  can  now  devise  the 
estate  by  hU  will ;  or,  if  he  doe* 
not  so  deal  with  it,  it  passes  with 
the  rest  of  his  property  to  his 
executor  or  administrator.  With 
regard  to  chattels,  anybody  aut  hur. 
ised  by  the  crown  may  seize  and 
keep  goods  belonging  to  an  alien 
enemy.  In  this  way  prizes  cap- 
tured by  privateers  became  law- 
fully theirs.  Wild  animals  and 
fish  at  sea  also  become  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  capture  th«-m. 

Occupation.  Lc^il  term  hav- 
ing  two  meanings  :  (i)  a  trs/ie  or 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  e.g. 
the  occupation  of  a  carpenter.  In 
a  few  legal  documents,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  bills  of  sale  and 
the  documents  relating  to  mar- 
riages, it  is  essential  that  the  par- 
ties shall  be  described  by  reference 
to  occupation,  (ii)  Possession  of 
land  or  chattels. 
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Oceanography  is  the  science 
which  deaU  with  the  form  of  the 
ocean  floor,  the  nature  of  the  sedi- 
ments covering  it,  and  the  composi- 
tion, temperature,  and  movements 
of  the  contained  w  aters. 

The  elaborate  series  of  soundings 
carried  out  by  deep-sea  expedi- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  the 
primary  feature  of  the  earth's  relief 
is  the  existence  of  depressions,  the 
ocean  basins,  and  of  elevations, 
the  continental  platforms.  But  the 
latterdonot,  in  their  entirety,  form 
land  areas,  for  their  margins  tend 
to  be  submerged,  producing  the  so- 
called  continental  shelves.  In  other 
words,  there  is  more  water  than 
can  be  held  in  the  ocean  basins, 
and  the  surplus  overflows  the  en- 
ilinllinir  lands.  That  the  continental 
shelves  are  really  part  of  the  con- 
tinental platforms  is  suggested, 
among  other  point*,  by  the  fact 
that  the  relief  features  charac- 
teristic of  land  surfaces,  such  as 
river  valleys,  are  often  prolonged 
across  them  ;  that  their  surface 
tends  to  be  covered  by  detritus 
obviously  derived  from  the  ad- 
jacent land  mass,  and  that  there 
is  sharp  and  sudden  change  of 
slope  at  their  seaward  edge,  where 
the  ocean  floor  plunges  abruptly 
down  to  the  great  depths.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ocean  basins  are 
covered  by  a  depth  of  water  no- 
tably greater  than  that  overlying 


the  continental  shelf ;  their  de- 
posits are  purely  marine  in  origin, 
or  at  least  their  land  origin  is  not 
apparent ;  their  relief  is  markedly 
different  from  that  of  land  surfaces 
or  of  the  continental  shelf. 

The  width  of  the  continental 
shelf  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  broadly  speaking,  how- 
ever, 50  m.  marks  the  limit  of 
breadth.  There  is  variation  in  the 
depth  of  the  water  which  covers.it, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  sudden 
steepening  which  marks  the  transi- 
tion between  shelf  and  ocean  basin 
occurs  at  or  near  the  100  fathom 
limit.  Some  10,000,000  so.  m.  of 
the  sea  floor  aie  reckoned  to  be 
covered  with  such  shallow  water, 
and  thus  to  rank  as  part  of  the 
continental  shelf.  Put  in  another 
way,  while  the  ocean  area  includes 
about  143,000,000  sq.  m.  as  con- 
trasted with  a  land  area  of 
54,000,000  sq.  m.,  only  some 
133,000,000  sq.  m.  constitute  the 
o-.ean  basins  proper. 

Ocean  Piains  and  Deeps 

The  oceans  are  not  great  uniform 
hollows ;  although  their  form  is 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
land  masses,  they  have  a  relief  of 
their  own.  In  most  cases  the  floor 
over  vast  areas  seems  to  be  an 
almost  regular  plain,  but  in  places, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  are  depressions  which  sink 
very  notably  below  the  general 


level,  and  unually  have  more  or 
less  steep  sides.  Such  depressions 
are  called  deeps,  a  deep  being 
denned  as  an  area  in  wln-h  tin? 
<lcpth  exceeds  :(.'»•< 
Elsewhere,  especially  in  the  At- 
lantic, great  swells  rise  from  the 
ocean  floor,  forming  areas  of  rela- 
tively shallow  w.i  i  eleva- 
tions are  called  rises,  and  are  de- 
fined as  areas  in  which  the  depth 
is  2,000  fathoms  or  less.  Contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected,  the 
deeps  tend  to  occur  near  the  con- 
1 1  margins,  while  the  rises 
are  often  far  from  laud. 

Volcanoes  on  the  Ocean  Floon 

Active  volcanoes  often  occur  on 
the  ocean  floors,  so  that  v> 
cones  may  be  built  up  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  iring  their  surface  to 
sea  level,  or  even  above  it.  Such 
volcanic  cones  arc  commoner  in 
the  Pacific  than  elsewhere,  and 
they  are  more  abundant  in  the 
deeper  western  than  in  the  shal- 
lower eastern  areas.  Now,  since 
volcanoes,  whether  on  land  or  in 
the  sea,  are  associated  with  earth 
movements,  being,  like  earth- 
quakes, but  obvious  and  visible 
signs  of  great  and  deep-seated 
changes,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
present  oceans  must  be  regarded 
as  areas  of  subsidence,  due  to  the 
collapse  of  earth  blocks,  while  the 
present  continents  are  areas  which 
have  either  been  left  standing 
when  other  parts  collapsed,  or  have 
been  directly  uplifted. 

The  period  called  tertiary  by 
geologists  was  one  in  which  ex- 
tensive mountain  building  took 
place,  and  it  is  natural  to  associate 
the  great  deeps  of  the  existing 
oceans  with  the  tremendous  up- 
lift of  the  tertiary  mountain 
chains.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Pacific  is  practically  ringed  with 
mountain  chains,  with  which 
active  volcanoes  are  associated, 
while  the  greatest  deeps  known 
occur  also  in  that  ocean. 

While  the  composition  of  sea- 
water  salts  remains  everywhere  the 
same,  the  salinity  varies  greatly. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  salinity  is 
high  where  the  temjH-rature  is  high, 
evaporation  great,  and  the  amount 
of  fresh  water  supplied  by  rainfall 
or  rivers  small,  and  low  where  the 
reverse  conditions  prevail.  On  an 
average  the  amount  of  dissolved 
salts  ia  35  per  thousand  parts  of 
water,  but  the  :u-tual  conditions 
van-  greatly  in  different  areas. 

Tcni|>eruine  conditions  ar- 
ple\.  for  both  surfaoe  conditions 
.mi I  those  prevailing  at  the  various 
depths  have  to  be  considered. 
Broadly  speaking,  surface  tem- 
peratures ucpend  upon  sun  heat, 
so  that  the  water  Is  ice-cold  near 
the  poles,  and  reaches  80'  at  the 
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equator ;  but  in  detail  the  con- 
ditions are  modified  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  neighbouring 
land-masses,  and  other  causes. 
The  temperature  conditions  below 
the  surface  are  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, but  the  essential  point 
is  that  everywhere,  even  under  the 
equator,  ocean  water  at  great 
depths  is  uniformly  cold.  Below 
about  2,000  fathoms  the  tempera- 
ture is  little  above  32°  F. 

The  life  of  the  ocean  is  a  subject 
of  very  great  interest,  and  a  great 
elaboration  of  methods  has  now 
made  it  possible  to  study  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  organisms  of 
the  different  depth  zones.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  points  is  the 
proof  that  the  visible  rays  of  the 
sun  penetrate  downward  to  over 
3,000  ft.  Thus,  throughout  this 
belt,  described  as  the  photic  zone, 
green  plants  can  live.  Below  the 
lower  limit  of  sun  penetration  only 
bacteria  among  plants  can  live;  and 
thus  below  a  depth  of  3,000-4,000 
ft.  all  animals  must  be  carnivorous. 

The  animals  of  the  ocean  are 
conveniently  divided  into  those 
which  live  freely  in  the  water, 
whether  at  the  surface  or  in  the 
depths,  forming  the  Plankton,  and 
those  which  are  attached  to  the 
sea-floor  or  crawl  over  it,  forming 
the  Benthos.  The  bottom-living 
animals  are  most  numerous  in 
shallow  water,  and  decrease  in 
number  and  species  in  the  deeper 
areas,  more  especially  in  regions 
remote  from  land.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shallow  water 
forms  have  not  only  the  marine 
plants  as  a  basal  food  supply,  but 
obtain  also  much  food  from  the 
waste  of  the  land,  while  in  the  great 
depths  at  a  distance  from  land  food 
must  be  very  scanty.  See  The 
Depths  of  the  Ocean,  J.  Murrav 
and  J.  Hjort,  1912;  The  Ocean, 
J.  Murray,  1913. 

Oceania.  Collective  name  for 
the  groups  of  islands  in  the  South 
Seas,  or  S.  and  Central  Pacific  Ocean. 

Physically,  Oceania  includes  five 
groups  of  islands :  (1)  The  Austra- 
lasian Festoon  stretches  from  New 
Guinea  to  Macquarie  Island,  and 
includes  the  Papuan  Islands,  New 
Caledonia,  and  New  Guinea;  the 
natural  features  of  this  group  are 
cognate  with  those  of  Australia  ; 
the  Loyalty  Islands  are  coralline, 
the  Solomons  volcanic.  (2)  The 
Micronesian  Festoon  extends  from 
the  Caroline  Islands  to  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  includes  Fiji  and 
Samoa ;  the  islands  rest  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  submarine  platform 
connected  with  Australia.  (3)  The 
Pelew-Ladrone  Festoon  includes 
the  Volcano  Islands  and  forms  a 
link  along  the  E.  of  the  China  Sea 
between  Japan  and  the  East 
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Indies  ;  it  belongs  to  Asia.  (4)  The 
Central  Pacific  Chain  rests  on  an 
isolated  submarine  platform,  and 
includes  Hawaii  and  the  Ocean 
Islands.  (5)  The  S.  Pacific  Chain 
includes  Easter  Island  on  the  E., 
the  Society,  Cook,  and  Phoenix 
Islands,  and  Fanning  Island. 

The  islands  of  Oceania  are  also 
loosely  grouped  in  relation  to  their 
inhabitants  into  Melanesia,  Micro- 
nesia, and  Poly- 
nesia (q.v. ) ;  this 
grouping  ignores 
New  Guinea,  New 
Zealand,  and  New 
Caledonia,  as  well 
as  the  relation  of 
the  islands  to  the 
relief  of  the  floor  of 
the  Pacific.  Politi- 
cally, Oceania  is 
divided  among 
Britain,  France, 
Japan,  Chile,  and 
the  U.S.A. 

British  Oceania 
includes  the  crown 
colony  of  Fiji,  the 
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N.  of  the  equator,  the  Pelews, 
Ladrones,  Carolines,  and  the  Mar- 
shalls.  Hawaii  is  the  chief  U.S.A. 
group  in  Oceania  ;  Guam,  Tutuila, 
and  other  Samoan  islets  complete 
the  U.S.A.  Pacific  possessions 
Easter  Island  belongs  to  Chile. 

Ocean  Steamship  Company. 
British  steamship  line.  Founded  in 
1875  with  a  service  to  China,  the 
line  was  an  amalgamation  of 


Ocelot.    Specimen  of  the  American  species  of  wild  cat 

W.  S.  Serridge,  F.Z.S. 


islands  administered  by  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific,  the  Cook  and  other  islands 
annexed  to  New  Zealand,  including 
the  Auckland  and  Chatham  Is- 
lands, Norfolk  Island,  which  is 
Australian,  as  well  as  the  former 
German  islands  now  administered 
under  mandate  by  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  Great  Britain. 

French  Oceania  comprises  New 
Caledonia  and  its  dependencies, 
Tahiti,  and  the  rest  of  the  Society 
Islands,  the  Marquesas,  Low 
Archipelago,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  the  Gambier  group.  The  New 
Hebrides  are  jointly  British  and 
French.  Japanese  Oceania  con- 
sists of  the  former  German  islands 


Ochiltree,  the  outspoken  beggar  in 

iicott's  novel  The  Antiquary.     From 

a  drawing  by  Sir  W.  Allan 


several  smaller  companies,  and 
soon  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
In  1902  the  China  Mutual  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  absorbed. 
In  1921  the  principal  sailings  of  the 
line  were  regular  fast  services  of 
cargo  steamers  to  America  and  the 
Far  East. 

Oceanus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  god  of  the  ocean,  the  father  of 
all  things.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  river  supposed  to  en- 
circle the  whole  earth,  which  was 
regarded  as  being  flat.  At  a 
later  date,  the  term  Oceanus  was 
applied  generally  to  the  greater 
seas  outside  the  Mediterranean. 

Ocelot  (Felis  pardus).  Species 
of  wild  cat  occurring  in  tropical 
America.  It  has  tawny  fur,  beauti- 
fully marked,  and  is  usually  nearly 
3  ft.  long.  It  spends  much  of  its 
time  in  the  trees,  where  it  preys 
upon  birds  and  small  mammals. 
In  captivity  it  is  morose  and  savage. 
Ocelot  is  the  Europeanised  form 
of  the_Mexican  name  for  jaguar. 
Pron.  0-selo. 

Ochil  Hills.  Range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  principally  in  Perthshire, 
but  also  occupying  parts  of  the 
cos.  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and 
Fife.  They  trend  25  m.  N.E.  from 
Bridge  of  Allan,  in  Stirlingshire,  to 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  enclose  many 
valleys  and  glens  of  great  beauty. 
The  principal  summits  are  Ben 
Cleuch  (2,363  ft.)  and  King's 
Seat  (2,111  ft.).  Coal  and  other 
minerals  abound.  See  Alva. 

Ochiltree,  EDIE.  Character  in 
Scott's  novel  The  Antiquary.  A 
king's  bedesman  or  licensed  beggar, 
outspoken,  shrewd,  and  humorous, 


A.  Diagram   illustrating    results   ot  deep  sea  research. 

B.  Some  modern  methods  of  exploring  the  depths  of  the 
North  Atlantic,      i.  Instrument  for  obtaining  samples 
of   water  for  analysis.      2.    Nansen's  deep-sea  net.      3. 
Trawl.   4.  Instrument  for  taking  soundings,  temperature, 
ind  samples  of  ocean  bed.      5.  Globigerina  oote  with 

OCEANOGRAPHY:     METHODS  AND    RESULTS 


6.  U,,  MK.TIIM  and,  7.  radioiaruns,  all  highly  magnified. 

C.  Fish  with  luminous  head  organs  found  at  a  depth  of 

from  i.ooo  to  a.ooo  fathoms.     D.  l-'ish  with  highly  Posi- 
tive organs  of  touch.     E.  Fish  with  distending  stomach 

:apable  of  holding  prey  larger  than  itself.     F.  Fish  with 
entirely  phosphorescent  head 
OF    SCIENTIFIC    DEEP-SEA    EXPLORATION 
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he  was  suggested  by  Andrew  Gem- 
mels,  a  native  of  Old  Cumnock, 
who  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  after- 
wards assumed  the  blue  gown  of 
the  bedesman. 

Ochre.  Mineral  paint  consisting 
chiefly  of  hydrated  iron  oxide. 
From  red  to  yellow  in  colour,  it  is  a 
clay,  and  the  variation  in  colour 
depends  largely  on  the  proportion 
of  iron  oxide  present,  though  also 
to  some  extent  on  the  clay  base 
and  impurities.  Ochres  are  found 
in  Oxfordshire  and  other  parts 
of  England,  France,  Germany, 
the  U.S.A.,  etc.  For  commercial 
purposes  the  ochre  is  dried,  ground, 
and  mixed  with  oil,  the  quality  of 
which  has  an  important  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
Calcination  produces  a  definite 
deeper  tone  in  the  ochre,  and  is 
often  resorted  to  for  that  reason. 
Yellow  ochre  is  most  common,  but 
many  ochres  are  now  artifically 
prepared. 

Ochrida  OR  OKHEIDA.  Lake  and 
town  of  Yugo-Slavia.  The  lake 
lies  in  the  S.  of  Serbia,  high  among 
the  mts.,  on  the  ^HBnHBMK] 
Albanian  frontier.  ?. 
18  m.  long  by  8 
m.  in  breadth,  it 
has  a  depth  of  al- 
most 1,000ft.,  and 
is  drained  by  the 
Black  Drin.  The 
ancient  Via  Egna- 
tia  connected  the 
N.  end  of  the  lake 
with  the  Adriatic 
coast  by  the 
Skumbi  valley 
The  town,  situated 
on  the  N.E.  shore 
of  the  lake,  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek 
Orthodox  bishop, 
by  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  Via 
Egnatia  with  Monastir.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Monastir  in  1915,  the 
Serbians  retreated  through  Ochrida, 
which  was  finally  recovered  by  the 
Allies  in  Sept.,  1918.  Pop.  12,000. 
Ochterlony,  SIR  DAVID  (1758- 
1825).  British  soldier.  Born  at 
•Boston,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  12,  1758,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  E.  India 
Co.  in  1777.  He 
saw  a  good 
deal  of  fighting 
in  the  Mara- 
tha  and  other 
wars,  and  won 
distinction  by 
his  defence  of 
Delhi  in  1804. 
His  reputation 
was  increased 
by  his  success- 
ful leadership 
during  the  war'  with  the  Gurkhas, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  him 
that  the  ruler  of  Nepal  was  forced 


to  terms.  He  served  also  in  the 
war  against  the  Pindaris.  As 
resident  at  Rajputana,  his  action 
in  1825  led  to  a  rupture  with  the 
governor-general,  Lord  Amherst, 
and  he  resigned.  He  died  almost  at 
once  at  Meerut,  July  15,  1825,  hav- 
ing been  made  a  baronet  in  1816. 

Ockham  OR  OCCAM,  WILLIAM  OF 
(d.  1349).  English  Franciscan 
monk  and  schoolman,  known  as 
the  Invincible  Doctor.  ~  He  was 
born  at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  and 
died  at  Munich.  His  defence  of 
Nominalism  against  Realism  gained 
him  the  name  of  Prince  of  Nomin- 
alists. One  of  his  chief  merits  is 
that  he  restored  induction  to  its 
proper  place  as  the  handmaid  of 
deduction. 

O'Connell,  DANIEL  CHARLES 
(c.  1745-1833).  Irish  soldier.  Born 
of  good  family  in  co.  Kerry,  he  en- 
tered the  French  army  in  1770. 
With  the  Irish  brigade  he  served 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  Mauri- 
tius, and  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
winning  the  title  of  count  and  the 
rank  of  oolbnel.  In  1792  he  took 


Ochrida,  Serbia. 
It  is  connected 


Sir  D.  Ochterlony, 
British  soldier 

Afler  Devii 


Monastery  of  S.  John  overlooking  the  lake 


the  side  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  hav- 
ing sought  refuge  in  London,  he 
proposed  to  form  an  Irish  brigade 
to  serve  against  the  republic.  The 
scheme,  however,  failed.  He  re- 
turned to  France  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death,  July  9, 1833.  The 
Liberator  was  his  nephew. 

O'Connell,  DANIEL  (1775-1847). 
Irish  leader,  known  as  the  Liberator. 
Born  near  Cahirciveen,  co.  Kerry, 
Aug.  6,  1775,  he  was  educated  at 
the  '  English  Colleges  at  St.  Omer 
and  Douai,  studied  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1794-96,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  1798.  Starting  in  1803 
on  his  long  struggle  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  by  1808  he  had  be- 
come the  virtual  leader  of  the 
movement  in  Ireland.  In  1815  he 
killed  in  duel  a  Dublin  tradesman 
named  D'Esterre,  and  in  1820  a 
duel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  arranged 
to  take  place  in  Ostend,  was  pre- 
vented by  O'Connell's  arrest  and 
his  being  bound  over  in  London. 


v^ 
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In  1823  O'Connell  founded  the 
Catholic  Association  (q.v.),  and  in 
1826  the  Order  of  Liberators, 
which  was  to  prevent  secret  so- 
cieties, feuds,  and  riots,  protect  the 
rights  of  franchise  holders,  and 
generally  unite  Irishmen  of  all 
classes  for  the  common  good. 

His  election  as  M.P.  for  co. 
Clare,  1828,  and  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oath,  had  their  influence  in  the 
passage  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
1829,  and,  re-elected  unopposed,  he 
took  his  seat  in  Feb.,  1830.  Before 
long  he  started  his  struggle  for 
the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union, 
and  came  to  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Whigs  in  1835.  The 
Repeal  Association  was  founded  in 
1840,  the  powerful  Nation  news- 
paper in  1842,  and  in  1843  came 
O'Connell's  famous  monster  meet- 
ings all  over  Ireland.  A  great 
gathering  fixed  for  Clontarf  was 
proclaimed,  and  O'Connell  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  sedition.  -  He 
was  fined  £2,000,  and  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  but  the 
sentence  was  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  1844.  He  sup- 
ported Lord  John  Russell's  min- 
istry, 1846  ;  but  ill-health  and 
increasing  party  dissensions  in 
Ireland  clouded  his  genius.  He 
died  at  Genoa,  May  15,  1847.  See 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  Ireland  ; 
Ireland  :  History  ;  consult  also 
Daniel  O'Connell,  R.  Dunlop,  1900; 
Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land, W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  vol.  ii,  1903. 

O'Connor,  FEARGUS  EDWARD 
(1794-1855).  Irish  agitator  and 
Chartist.  The  son  of  Roger 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, he  was  born  July  18,  1794, 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  entered  Parliament  in  1832 
as  M.P.  for  co.  Cork.  In  1835  he 
was  unseated  on  petition,  and 
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FeuKui  O'Connor. 
Iriih  agitator 

In    1847   he  was 


Ins     .nil',  ill,    .     1"     Kll,' 

liiinl,   where  he  became  leader  of 

tin-  (  'it.irl  i   I  m<>\  riii'-iit    ;i<lv"i  ittin  - 

mv>        u    -    I; 
IKV..      uii.l 

.11  .1  paper,  The 
them  Star, 

«  In.  h  h.  estab- 

lish^ 1  at  Leeds. 

O'Connor     ad- 

vocated physic- 

al foivr,  mill  in 

1846    was     im- 

prisoned     for 

seditious    libel. 

•!«•<•  ted  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  and 

in  1848  he  presided  over  the  great 

Chartist    demonstration    at    Ken- 

nington.    Found   to   be  insane  in 

1852,  he  died  in  London,  Aug.  30, 

1855.     Sec  Chartism. 
O'Connor,  THOMAS  POWER  (b. 

(848).      Irish   journalist  and  poli- 

tician. Horn  at  Athlone  Ireland, 
Oct.  5,  1848, 
and  educated  at 
Athlone  and 
Queen's  College, 
Galway,  he  be- 
came a  reporter 
on  Saunders's 
Newsletter, 
Dublin,  in  1867. 
He  joined  the 
staff  of  The 

Dailv  Tele- 

graph  in  1870, 
""•  and  founded 

and  edited  The  Star,  The  Sun,  The 
Weekly  Sun,  M.  A.  P.,  T.  P.  's  Weekly, 
and  other  journals,  in  which  he  did 
much  to  popularise  literary  study. 
A  fluent  and  picturesque  writer  and 
a  ready  and  witty  speaker,  he  wrote  a 
biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.and 
books  on  The  Parnell  Movement  and 
Gladstone's  House  of  Commons.  ..  , 

Nationalist  M.P.  for  Galway  in 
1880,  he  was  returned  for  the 
Scotland  div.  of  Liverpool  in  1885, 
and  was  still  representing  that  con- 
stituency in  1925.  President  of  the 
United  Irish  League  of  Great 
Britain  since  1806,  he  became 
chairman  of  tho  censorship  board 
of  British  film  makers,  1917.  He 
was  made  a  privy  councillor,  1924. 

Oconto.  City  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Oconto  co. 
It  stands  on  Green  Bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oconto  river,  143  m. 
N.  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  served  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t 
Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  North* 
Western  rlys.  Oconto  was  incor- 
porated in  1882.  Pop.  4.900. 

Octans.  Constellation  which 
surrounds  the  Southern  Pole.  It  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  its 
stars  are  faint.  The  Southern  Pole 
star,  Sigma  Octantis,  is  between 
Gfth  and  sixth  magnitude.  See 
Constellation. 
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Octave  (Lat.  octavu*,  eighth) 
Word  used  in  several  MOMS.  (1) 
In  music,  an  interval  of  8  scale 
•tops,  and  the  aeoond  not*  of  the 
harmonic  aerie*.  It  u  a  perfect 
consonance,  and  the  upper  note  ol 
an  octave  bean  the  MOM  alphabeti- 
cal name  M  the  lower  note.  An 
organ  stop  of  4 -ft.  pitch  on  the 
manual*  and  of  8-  ft.  pitch  on  the 
pedals  it  called  an  octave.  (2)  In 
literature,  the  Brat  two  quatrain*  of 
the  sonnet,  written  on  the  same 
pair  of  rhymes,  are  termed  the 
octave,  and  the  word  is  applied 
less  technically  to  any  stanza  of 
eight  lines.  (3)  In  ecclesiastical 
terminology,  an  octave  is  the 
fiL-tith  day  after  a  festival,  the 
feast  day  itself  being  reckoned  as 
the  first.  See  Organ. 

Octave  Flnte.  Small  flute 
sounding  an  octave  higher  than  the 
ordinary  flute.  See  Piccolo. 

Octavia  (d.  11  B.O.).  Sister  of 
Octavian,  afterwards  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  and  wife,  first 
of  C.  Marceltus,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Maroellus 
(•/.'•.>.  and  secondly  of  Antony,  the 
triumvir.  The  desertion  of  Octavia 
by  Antony  for  Cleopatra  was  an 
important  factor  in  causing  the 
war  between  Octavian  and  Antony. 

Octavo  (Lat.  octo,  eight).  Term 
used  in  connexion  with  the  size  of 
books.  An  octavo  or  8vo.  volume 
is  one  in  which  the  sheets  have  been 
cut  into  eight.  The  size  of  a  page  is 
usually  about  5  ins.  by  9}  ins.,  but 
royal  octavo  is  somewhat  larger. 
See  Book. 

Octet  (Lat.  octo,  eight).  Musical 
composition  for  eight  performers. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  double  quartet,  but  belongs 
properly  to  a  work  in  which  the 
eight  instruments  are  treated  inde- 
pendently. Schubert  wrote  a  famous 
one  for  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon, 
with  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello, 
and  double  bass.  Gade,  Svendsen, 
and  Mendelssohn  wrote  octets  for 
strings  alone,  and  Beethoven  left 
one,  called  Grand  Octuor  (Op.  103). 
for  two  hautboys,  two  clarinet? 
two  horn «,  and  two  bassoons. 

October  (Lat.  octo,  eight). 
Eighth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
and  tenth  of  the  Christian  calen- 
dar. For  short  periods  it  wa> 
eiven  different  names  in  honour  of 
Roman  emperors,  e.g.  Domitianus, 
in  honour  of  Domitian ;  and  In- 
viotus  (unconquered),  in  allusion 
to  the  athletic  prowess  ot  Com 
modus.  It  was  also  called  tem- 
porarily Faustinus,  in  honour  ol 
Faustina,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  October  Winter-fylleth  (win- 
ter full  moon),  from  the  supposed 
beginning  of  winter  with  the 
October  full  moon.  See  Calendar. 
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Octobrist     Party. 

Klitxal  party.  Officially  called  the- 
lion  of  October  17,  because  it 

supported  the  principles  contained 
in  the  uar's  manifesto  of  Oct.  17 
1905.  promising  a  con 
*t  it  ut  ion  and  guarantees  of  liberty. 
the  party  originated  at  the  Moscow 
•  ace  in  Nov.,  1905.  A  small 
party  originally,  it  supported 
Witte's  policy.  In  the  third  Duma 
the  OotobrisU  were  the  largest 
party.  They  supported  the  govern- 
ment's repromive  |x>licy  during  tin- 
Great  War,  and  in  1916  formed  part 
of  the  central  bloc  tiee  Duma 
Russia  ;  Witt.  ,  Count. 

Octodon.  Generic  name  of  a 
rodent  mammal  known  as  the  degu. 
In  form  it  i  •  like  a  common  rat,  i> 
about  8  ins.  in  length,  and  ha* 
yellowish-brown  fur,  mottled  with 
black,  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
yellowish  below.  It  occurs  in 
Chile  and  Peru.  The  family  Octo 
dontidae  includes  about  27  genera. 

Octopus  (Gr.  and  Lat  oclo. 
eight  ;  poiu,  foot).  Genus  of  cepha- 
lopodous  (head-footed)  molluscs. 
There  are  numerous  species,  the 
common  octopus  (0.  vulgarit] 
occurring  round  the  8.  British 
coasts.  It  has  a  rounded  bag-like 
body,  with  a  large  head  bearing 
eight  long  "  arms  "  or  tentacle.- 
thickly  studded  with  suckers.  It 
is  greyish  brown  in  colour,  with 
numerous  tubercles  on  the  skin. 
and  it  can  alter  its  hue  considerably 
to  suit  its  surroundings.  When 
irritated,  it  becomes  dark,  and 
large  tubercles  rise  on  the  skin. 
The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  horny 
beak  resembling  that  of  a  parrot. 
The  round  eyes  are  prominent  and 
•taring 

The  octopus  lurks  in  holes  in  the 
rocks  and  crawls  on  the  sea  bottom 
in  search  of  the  crustaceans  and  bi 
valves  on  which  it  chierlv  fw<l  •>  :  hiit 


Octopus  vulcans  creeping  forward : 

top.   turned   on   its  side,   showing 

tentacle*  studded  with  rockers 
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it  can  swim  backwards  by  forcibly 
expelling  water  from  its  syphon. 
The  female  produces  about  50,000 
eggs  in  the  season.  These  resemble 
grains  of  rice,  and  are  attached  in 
stalked  clusters  to  rocks  and  stones. 
On  the  Mediterranean  shores  and 
in  the  Channel  Islands  the  octopus 
is  dried  and  used  for  food.  See 
Animal,  colour  plate ;  Cephalopoda. 

Octroi  (Fr.  octroyer,  to  grant). 
French  name  for  a  local  tax,  one 
in  the  nature  of  an  import  duty. 
Roman  in  origin,  the  custom  took 
root  in  France,  but  its  modern  use 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  Many 
cities  and  towns  obtained  from  the 
king  the  right  to  levy  octroi  duties 
and  retained  it  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  were  paid  on  goods  sold 
in  their  markets  or  entering  their 
town.  A  percentage  of  the  duties 
was  usually  paid  to  the  national 
treasury,  and  they  were  let  out  to 
farmers.  The  octroi  was  abolished 
in  1791,  but  restored  in  1798  to 
Paris,  and  later  to  other  cities,  under 
conditions  which  have  been  several 
times  revised.  The  system  obtains 
in  some  places  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
It  was  abolished  in  Belgium  in 
1860,  and  in  Great  Britain  never 
found  favour,  though  the  coal  and 
wine  dues  which  were  levied  at  one 
time  on  goods  entering  the  port 
of  London  were  of  the  nature  of 
octroi.  See  Customs;  Taxation. 

Odde.  Village  and  tourist  resort 
of  Norway.  It  stands  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  Sor  Fiord,  an  arm  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  routes  from  Tele- 
marken  and  Stavanger  Fiord.  * 

Oddfellows ,  ORDER  OF.  Frater- 
nal benevolent  society.  Founded 
early  in  the  18th  century,  when  it 
was  mentioned  by  Defoe,  the  earli- 
est known  lodge  was  existing  in 
London  in  1745.  Members  were 
assisted  in  sickness  or  poverty 
from  lodge  funds.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  the  order  was 
proscribed  as  seditious,  but  in  1813 
a  great  revival  took  place  at  Man- 
chester, where  the  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  was  founded.  This  speedily 
absorbed  most  of  the  minor  lodges 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1819 
spread  to  the  U.S.A.  Daughter 
organizations  have  been  established 
in  most  civilized  countries.  See 
Friendly  Societies. 

Ode  (Gr.  chant).  In  its  literal 
sense,  any  poem  written  to  be  sung 
to  musical  accompaniment.  The 
Greek  ode  developed  along  two 
wholly  different  lines.  As  the  sub- 
jective expression  of  personal 
emotion  it  was  moulded  by  Alcaeus, 
Anacreon,  and  Sappho  into  the 
lyrical  stanzas  still  known  by 
their  names,  adapted  with  ex- 
quisite perfection  to  the  genius  of 


the   Latin   language   by   Catullus 
and  Horace,  and  reproduced  in  an 


of  the  Ferto,  and  is  a  rly.  junction 
for  Vienna,  51  m.  by  rly.  to  the 


infinite  variety  of  graceful  shapes    N.W.     The  chief  buildings  are  the 


by  lyrists  of  every  cultured  race. 
As    the    ritual    hymn    solemnly 


Dominican    church    of    the    17th 
century,   the    Benedictine   church 


chanted  by  the  chorus  at  festivals    of  the  13th  century,  the  town  hall, 
primarily    religious    in    intention,    which  houses  a  museum,  and  the 

town  tower,  200  ft.  high.     The  site 


the  ode  was  developed  by  Stesi- 
chorus,  Simonides,  and  Bacchy- 
lides,  and  brought  to  its  finest 
perfection  of  structure  and  fiery 
splendour  by  Pindar. 
"•  It  is  to  the  stately  choric  com- 
position that  the  word  ode  is  now 
more  generally  applied.  But  while 
many  poets,  impressed  by  the 
majesty  and  the  concurrent  exuber- 
ance of  the  Pindaric  ode,  have 
sought  to  capture  its  spirit  and  ac- 
climatise it  in  their  own  country, 
few  have  had  the  perception  and 
the  learning  necessary  to  analyse 
its  composition  and  master  the  in- 
tricate detail  of  its  technical  struc- 
ture. The  earliest  Stesichorean 
ode,  with  its  division  into  strophe, 


has  been  identified  as  that  of  the 
Roman  Sopronium.  Pop.  33,900. 

Odankirchen.  Town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  Rhine  prov.  It  is  on  the 
Niers  and  the  Glatibach-Stolberg 
rly.,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  It 
has  a  seminary  for  teachers,  an 
agricultural  school,  and  weaving 
and  spinning  factories.  Pop.  21,000. 

Odense  (Odins-d,  i.e.  Odin's 
Island).  City  of  Denmark,  capital 
of  Funen,  and  third  largest  city  in 
the  kingdom.  Situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Odense,  and 
connected  with  Odense  Fiord  by  a 
ship  canal,  it  has  a  good  harbour, 
a  castle,  museum,  technical  schools, 
seminary,  and  a  park.  Thecathe- 


antistrophe,  and  epode,  has  been    dral  of  S.  Knud,  founded  1086,  is 


reproduced  with  considerable  suc- 
cess by  several  poets,  Congreve, 
Gray,  and  Matthew  Arnold  among 
them.  The  true  Pindaric  ode 
still  remains  a  thing  apart,  un- 


one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in 
Denmark  ;  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  A 
fine  town,  with  a  modern  town 
hall,  it  is  lighted  by  electricity. 


matched.     Meanwhile,  though  his    Cloth,  glass,  chemicals,  and  tobacco 
odes    were    not    Pindaric    at    all,    are  manufactured,  and  grain,  eggs, 

and    other    dairy 
hides     exported. 


Cowley  by  his  Pindaric  Odes  was 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a 
literary  form,  now  generally  called 


butter,  bacon 
produce,  and 
Odense  was  the  meeting-place  of 


the  irregular  ode,  very  suitable  to    several  diets  and  councils,  and  the 


the  English  genius,  and  put  to 
triumphant  use  by  Milton,  Dryden, 
Wordsworth,  Ten- 
nyson,  and  by 
Francis  Thompson 
in  The  Hound  of 
Heaven.  See 
Pindar  ;  Poetry  ; 
consult  also  Eng- 
lish Odes,  E.  W. 
Gosse,  1881. 

Odenathus . 
Prince  of  Palmyra, 
and  husband  of  the 
more  famous  Zeno- 
bia.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  army  of 
the  Roman  emper- 
or Valerian  by  the 
Persians,  he  organ- 
ized a  successful  resistance,  and  in  a 
series  of  campaigns  from  262  to 
264  restored  Mesopotamia  to  Rome, 
and  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Ctesi- 
phon.  For  these  services  he  was 
rewarded  by  Valerian's  successor 
Gallienus  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
assassinated.  His  widow,  Zenobia, 
reigned  as  queen  after  his  death. 

Odenburg.   Town  of  Hungary. 


birthplace      of     Hans     Andersen, 
whose  house  has  been   converted 


Odense,    Denmark.     House    where    Hans    Christian 
Andersen    was    born 


into  a  museum.    Pop.  45,300.    See 
Andersen,  H.  C. 

Odenwald.  Wooded  mt.  region 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany.  It 
stretches  between  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main.  Composed  of  basalt, 
gneiss,  granite,  and  syenite,  the 
mts.  have  many  valleys  and  ravines. 
The  highest  peak,  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  is  2,057  ft.  in  alt.  and  has 
an  observation  tower  Odenwald 


It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in    is  a  populous  region  and  there  are 
W.    Hungary,  being    in    the    area    castles  and  hamlets  in  the  valleys, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
Germans ;     the     official     Magyar 


name  was  then  Sopron.    It  lies  W. 


The  Bergstrasse  .on  the  W.  Oden- 
wald is  rich  in  legend  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Nibelungenlied  (q.v.). 
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Odessa.    Plan  o!  the  central  districts  oi  the  South  Russian 
city,  with  the  harbour 


Oder.  River  of  Germany.  It 
rises  near  Kozlau  in  Moravia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  flows  through 
Silesia  and  Prussia  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  at  the  Stettiner  Half.  In 
Silesia  it  occupies  a  valley  between 
the  Bohemian  and  Polish  plateaux. 
It  has  been  canalised  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  5  ft.  for  480  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  Swinemunde  to  Ratibor, 
although  boats  of  400  tons  stop  at 
Kosel,  the  river  port  for  the  mining 
region  of  Upper  Silesia.  The  chief 
tributary  is  the  Warta  (Warthe), 
which  with  its  affluent  the  Netze 
drains  the  W.  plains  of  Poland. 
There  are  canal  connexions  to  the 
Elbe  and  Vistula.  Length,  550  m. 
Odessa.  City  and  seaport  of 
Russia,  the  chief  business  centre 
in  the  south  of  the  country.  It  is 
in  the  govt.  of 
Kherson,  2">  in. 
N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniester 
90  m.  S.W.  of 
Kherson,  and  is 
the  terminus  of 
the  south-west- 
ern rly.  It  con- 
tains a  large 


March  12,  1018, 
andwaaUkenby 
the  Bolshevist* 
in  1020.  Soviet 
Ituwia  made  it 
an  often  port. 

^..     CM  --,.i. 

Odeum,  i 
f»nii  of  the  Greek 
Oil  i  ion,  name  for 
.1  building  de- 
voted to  muni- 
en  1  perform' 
a  n  c  e  a.  Such 
l.ml'lmus  used 
to  be  found  in 
many  Greek 
cities,  but  t  he 
most  f  a  m  o  u  a 
were  the  odeum 
of  1 'frit-lea  S.K. 
of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  and 
that  built  by 
Herodes  Atticua 
at  the  foot  of 
the  Acropolis  in 
Athens  about 
A.D.  160.  The 
odeum  accommodated 


Athenian 

about  8,000  people,  and  its  ruins 

still  stand. 

Odin.  In  Norse  mythology,  the 
greatest  of  the  gods.  He  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Woden  and  German 
Wodan,  and  his  name,  cognate  with 
Lat.  votes,  a  seer,  probably  means 
frenzied.  Creator  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind,  he  is  called  All-father. 


Contrasted  with  th<-  p.m-h  peasant*' 

*,  hewMwor»l. 

ally  hy  the  noble  farnilie*,  many  of 
item  •  •  IMH  i 

him,  and  was 
•  patron  of 
culture,  in- 
ventor  of 
runes,  and 
f  wi»- 

magic,  and 
prophecy.  Hi* 
two  raven* 
brought  him 
new*  of  daily 
event*.  In 
various  forma. 
but  chiefly  aa 
a  one-eyed  old 
man  wrapt  in 
a  mantle,  he 
wandered 
through  the 
Aa  a 

war  god  Odin 
was  lord  of 
the  Valkyries, 
and  those 
who  fell  in  battle,  regarded  aa 
sacrificed  to  him,  were  received 
by  him  into  Valhalla.  See  Mimir; 
Valkyrie  ;  Wednesday :  Mytho- 
logy ;  Ymir. 

Odoacer,  OOOVAKAB  OB  OTTO- 
KAR  (c.  435-493).  German  soldier. 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  tribes  on  the 


Odin,  the  createst  ot 
the  northern  cods 

From  m  palmlimi  kt 


D 


ntered  the  Roman 
army  and  be- 
came one  of  the 
imperial  body- 
guard. Putting 
himself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolt 
of  German  rner- 
cenaries,  he 
compelled  the 
emperor  Romu- 
lus Augustulus 
to  abdicate,  was 
raised  to  the 
rank  of  patri- 
cian by  Zeno, 
emperor  of 


Odessa  arm* 


cathedral,   university,  and   obser- 
vatory. 

Odessa  (the  Roman  lairianorum 
portus)  was  founded  by  Catherine 
II  in  1795  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  order  to  provide  the 
country  with  one  ice-free  winter 
port.  Cut  olf  from  communica- 
tion with  the  Allies  when  Turkey 
closed  the  Dardanelles,  in  1914, 
Odessa  was  bombarded  by  the 
Turkish  fleet  on  several  occasions. 
It  was  occupied  from  the 
land  side  by  the  Germans  on 


Odessa.    Russia.      Harbour    lor   foreign   vessels,  known  as  the  Quarantine 

Harbour.      Top.  Richelieu  stain,  descending   from  the  fashionable  Nicholas 

Boulevard  to  the  harbour 
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the  East,  and  became  ruler  of  the 
West,  nominally  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Zeno,  but  in  reality  inde- 
pendent. >"Zeno,  jealous  of  his 
success,  persuaded  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  to  attack  him.  Defeated 
on  the  Isontius  (Isonzo),  489,  and 
at  Verona,  490,  Odoacer  was  be- 
sieged in  Ravenna  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
Theodoric  at  first  treated  Odoacer 
'well  and  accepted  him  as  joint 
ruler,  but  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  scheming  to  regain  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Italy,  treacherously 
slew  him,  March  5,  493. 

O'Donnell,  FRANK  HUGH  MAC- 
DONALD  (1848-1916).  Irish  nation- 
alist. Educated  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Galway,  he  was  elected  Home 
Rule  M.P.  for  Galway  in  1874.  He 
was  an  active  partisan  of  Parnell, 
but,  disagreeing  with  the  Land 
League,  he  severed  his  connexion 
with  the  party,  and  in  1885  retired 
from  Irish  politics.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  legislation  which 
abolished  flogging  in  the  army, 
1879.  One  oi  the  founders  of  the 
National  Democratic  League  in 
1899,  he  was  president  of  it,  1904-6. 
O'Donnell  was  a  consistent  advo- 
cate of  self-government  for  India, 
and  favoured  the  inclusion  of 
Indian  members  in  the  imperial 
Parliament.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1916. 

Odontoglossum.  Large  genus 
of  orchids  of  the  natural  order 
Orchidaceae,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  They  have  pseudo-bulbs 
and  sword-shaped,  more  or  less 
leathery  leaves.  The  large,  showy 
flowers  are  in  handsome  sprays. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the 
column  being  long  and  narrow,  and 
by  the  base  of  the  lip  being  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  column.  See 
Orchid,  colour  plate ;  Orchis. 

Odontolite.  Fossilised  ivory, 
the  teeth  of  the  mastodon  and 
other  extinct  species,  tinged  blue 
by  impregnation  with  phosphate 
of  iron,  or  green  by  copper.  It  is 
known  as  bone  turquoise  or  occi- 
dental turquoise,  and  when  cut  en 
cabochon  much  resembles  the  true 
gem ;  but  it  is  softer,  appears  dull 
grey  by  candle-light,  and  bleaches 
in  alcohol. 

Odontology  (Gr/odotw,  tooth ; 
logos,  science).  Science  relating  to 
the  teeth.  See  Dentistry  ;  Teeth. 

Odontprnithes.  Name  given 
to  a  fossil  toothed  bird.  Though 
living  birds  have  no  teeth,  there 
are  embryonic  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  toothed  birds,  the 
odontornithes.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  latter,  which  include  the  arch- 
aeopteryx  and  ichthyornis,  are 
found  in  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic 
beds.  The  teeth  of  these  fossil 
birds  closely  resemble  those  of 
present-day  reptiles. 


Odysseus.  Greek  form  of  the 
name  of  the  hero  called  in  Latin 
Ulixes  and  later  Ulysses.  In  Greek 
legend,  he  was  king  of  Ithaca,  one 
of  the  leading  heroes  on  the  Greek 
side  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
type  of  a  resourceful  and  versatile 
leader.  Many  tales  were  told  of  his 
artful  devices.  During  the  war 
Odysseus  distinguished  himself  not 
only  by  his  prowess  in  the  field, 
but  by  his  wisdom. 

His  wanderings  after  the  fall 
of  Troy  are  the  theme  of  the 
Odyssey.  Having  reached  Ithaca, 
he  found  that  during  his  absence 
his  wife  Penelope  had  been  plagued 
by  about  100  suitors  for  her  hand, 
who  had  quartered  themselves  in 
the  royal  palace.  Disguised  as  a 
beggar,  and  making  himself  known 
only  to  his  son  Telemachus  and  a 
trusty  swineherd,  Eumaeus,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  palace,  and 
was  discovered  by  an  old  nurse. 
Penelope,  apprised  of  the  return  of 
her  husband,  agreed  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  suitor  who  should  be 
able  to  bend  the  great  bow  of 
Odysseus.  He  alone  succeeded,  and 
then  turned  its  arrows  upon  the 
suitors,  whom  he  slew  with  the 
help  of  Athena  and  Telemachus. 
Odysseus  was  unwittingly  slain  by 
Telegonus,  his  son  by  the  enchan- 
tress Circe.  See  Homer,  to 

Odyssey.  Greek  epic  poem  in 
24  books  dealing  with  the  10  years' 
wanderings  of  Odysseus  on  his 
way  home  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
After  relating  Odysseus'  many 
surprising  adventures,  such  as 
those  with  the  lotus-eaters,  the 
Cyclops,  the  enchantress  Circe,  the 
shades  of  the  dead,  the  Sirens,  the 
nymph  Calypso,  the  Phaeacians, 
and  other  strange  happenings,  the 
poem  ends  with  his  return  to  his 
native  Ithaca.  Whatever  may  be 
the  secret  of  its  authorship,  the 


Odontornithes.     Reconstruction  of 
skeleton  of  Ichthyornis  victor,  one- 
quarter  actual  size 


Odyssey  is  a  rich  storehouse  of 
ancient  folklore  and  romance,  and 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
literature.  There  are  verss  trans- 
lations by  Pope  and  others,  and  a 
prose  translation  by  S.  H.  Butcher 
and  A.  Lang.  See  Homer.  " 

Oecumenical.  Term  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  "  of  the  whole 
world."  It  is  applied  to  a  Church 
council  to  which  bishops  from  all 
countries  have  been  summoned,  or 
whose  decisions  have  been  accepted 
by  the  universal  Church.  See 
Council. 

Oedema  (Gr.,  a  swelling). 
Effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  See  Dropsy. 

Oedipus  (Gr.,  swollen  foot). 
In  Greek  legend,  son  of  Laius,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  An  oracle 
having  declared  that  Laius  would 
perish  at  the  hands  of  a  son  born 
of  Jocasta,  Oedipus,  at  birth,  was 
exposed  on  the  mountains  with  his 
feet  pierced.  There  he  was  found 
by  shepherds,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
who  brought  up  Oedipus  as  his 
own  son.  The  Delphic  oracle  de- 
clared that  he  would  slay  his  father. 
Oedipus  happened  to  meet  Laius, 
and  in  a  sudden  brawl  killed  him 
without  suspecting  his  identity. 

At  this  time  the  Sphinx  (q.v. ) 
was  plaguing  Thebes  by  devouring 
everyone  who  failed  to  answer  a 
riddle.  The  Thebans  proclaimed 
that  the  kingdom  and  the  hand  of 
Jocasta  would  be  the.  reward  of  the 
man  who  rid  the  country  of  the 
monster.  Oedipus  essayed  the  ad- 
venture, and  when  the  Sphinx 
propounded  the  riddle  :  What  is 
the  being  which  has  four  feet,  two 
feet,  and  three  feet;  but  its  feet 
vary,  and  when  it  has  most  feet  it 
is  weakest  ?  Oedipus  answered  that 
it  was  man.  Enraged  at  receiving 
the  correct  answer,  the  monster 
threw  herself  from  the  rock.  Oedi- 
pus thus  became  king  of  Thebes, 
and  unwittingly  married  his  own 
mother,  by  whom  he  had  children. 
A  plague  then  ravaged  the  land, 
and  an  oracle  having  declared  that 
the  plague  would  continue  until 
the  slayer  of  Laius  was  found, 
Oedipus  set  himself  to  discover  the 
murderer,  and  learnt  the  truth 
from  the  prophet  Tiresias.  Jocasta 
hanged  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  out 
his  own  eyes.  The  story  is  handled 
in  the  two  great  plays  by  Sopho- 
cles. Among  modern  dramatists, 
Corneille,  Dryden,  and  Voltaire 
have  treated  the  subject.  See 
Antigone ;  Sophocles. 

Oedipus  Coloneus  (Oedipus  at 
Colonus).  Tragedy  by  Sophocles. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  grove 
of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonus,  near 
Athens,  whither  the  blind  and 
weary  Oedipus  is  led  by  his 
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Antigone,    there    In    liml 

relief    from     tll^    li.i.lllv     .111(1     mental 

Millet-inns  in  death.  I  IIH-  nf  the 
Riost  beautiful  of  the  choric 
passages  contains  a  glorification 
nl  the  poet's  home.  The  dat«  of  the 
play  is  unknown. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus  (King 
Oedipus).  Tragedy  l>v  Suphocles, 
produced  430  or  4*.>9  B.C.  Al- 
though generally  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  his  plays,  it  failed  to 
nlit.iin  the  |ni/.-  at  the  Dionysia. 
The  story  contains  one  of  the  moat 
striking  examples  of  what  is 
known  as  "  tragic  irony."  The 
play  is  one  of  the  few  ancient 
tragedies  that  could  be  succes.sfiil.1 y 
produced  In-foro  a  modern  audience 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  repellent 
plot.  See  Oedipus. 

Oehlenschlager,  ADAM  GOTTLOB 
(1779-1850).  Danishpoet.  Hewas 
born  Nov.  14,  1779,  at  Vesterbro, 
Copenhagen, 
the  son  of  a 
musician,  who 
became  stew- 
ard of  the 
royal  palace  1 
of  Frederika- 
borg.  After 
four  years  of 
school  life  in 

Copenhagen 

._>„       A.  Oehlenschlager. 
aiid    a    years  Danish  poet 

private  study, 

he  was  for  a  time  an  actor,  but 
literature  absorbed  him,  and  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe  and 
other  German  thinkers. 

In  1803  he  published  his  fjrst 
volume  of  poems,  which  included 
the  play  entitled  The  Eve  of  St. 
John.  All  kinds  of  poetical  works 
followed  in  quick  succession,  that 
which  won  for  him  the  most  fame 
being  his  drama  Aladdin.  In  1805 
the  Danish  government  allowed 
him  a  pension  which  enabled  him 
to  spend  some  years  in  Halle, 
Berlin,  Weimar,  Dresden,  Paris,  and 
Switzerland.  In  Halle  he  wrote 
two  of  his  best  known  historical 
dramas,  Hakon  Jarl  and  Palna- 
toke.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  His  lyrics, 
epics,  sagas,  and  dramatic  work 
are  remarkable  for  masculine 
vigour,  wealth  of  invention,  and 
width  of  range.  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1850.  See  Works,  with  biography, 
15  vols.,  1897-1900. 

Oelsnitz.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony.  Situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  at 
1,330ft.  alt., 26m.  S.W.  of  Zwickau, 
its  buildings  include  the  ancient 
Jakobskirche  and  the  rathaus.  It 
has  carpet  factories,  breweries,  and 
brick  works,  and  corsets,  furniture, 
yarn,  and  wool  are  manufactured. 
Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the 


Miinincr  in  the  KUter  ami  it* 
tnhutaries.  The  town  was  founded 

in  tli.-  till,  ,  ,-nt.iry.  In  1869  it  WM 
almost  burnt.)  t»  the  ground  and 
afterward*  n-lunlt.  Pop.  14,000. 

Oenanthic  Ether.  <>ily  liquid 
uilli  ;i  \  inn iii  odour,  coiuiiMtillg  of 
various  ether*,  such  an 
caprate  and  pelargonate.  It  i- 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
wine-lees,  and  is  uaed  for  flavouring 
iiiiin  i.il  brandy,  and,  when  mixed 
with  Peru  balsam  and  cassia  and 
liivender  oiln,  for  j>erfuiiMng  aoap. 
<  >enanthic  ether  ia  alao  known  at 
oil  <>f  cognac. 

Oenolin.  Natural  colouring 
mutter  of  wine.  In  analysing  wine, 
it  ia  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween artificial  colours  and  the  red 
colour  due  to  oenolin.  The  chemi- 
cal tests  are  numerous.  Dupre's 
gelatin  test  consists  in  pouring 
wine  into  a  soup-plate  into  which 
a  cube  of  gelatin  has  been  placed. 

Oenone.  In  Greek  legend,  a 
nymph  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  wife  of 
Paris,  who  deserted  her  for  Helen. 
Her  story  is  the  subject  of  a  poem 
by  Tennyson.  See  Paris. 

Oersted,  HANS  CHRISTIAN 
(1777-1851).  Danish  physicist. 
Born  at  Rudkjobing,  Langeland, 
and  educated  at  Copenhagen,  he 
won  a  travelling  scholarship  and 
visited  Hol- 
land and  Ger- 
many,  and 
Paris.  In 
1819  he  made  • 
the  discovery,  I 
on  which  his  IB  -*• 
fame  rests,  | 
that  a  mag- 
n  e  t  i  c  needle 
was  deflected  HEM  C.  Dented, 
by  a  current  Daiuth  pbyncut 
in  a  wire  passing  below  or  over  it, 
the  initial  discovery  in  electro- 
magnetism.  For  the  discovery  he 
was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  many 
popular  scientific  works  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  showed  the 
connexion  between  chemical  and 
electrical  forces.  See  Ampere. 

Oesel,  C-SKL,  EZEL.  OR  SARRE 
MA  A.  Island  of  Esthonia.  Situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Qulf  of  Riga, 
the  island  haa  an  irregular  coast- 
line and  a  low,  level  surface. 
Farming,  horse -rearing,  and  fishing 
are  the  principal  occupations  01 
the  iii  ha  hit  ant-,  most  of  waom 
are  Esthoniana.  Arensburg  ia  the 
chief  town.  Area,  1,010  aq.  m. 
Pop.  45,000. 

Oesophagus  OR  < JrLLET.  HUB- 
cular  tube,  lined  internally  with 
mucous  membrane,  which  leads 
from  the  pharynx  or  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
About  nine  inches  in  length,  it 
passes  down  behind  the  trachea 


ami  m  front  of  the  spinal  vertebrae. 
In  the  ,  he*t  it  lie*  behind  the  Wt 
lir.rii.hii-  .in.)  the  pericardium. 

Obstruction  of  the  oesophagus 

may    result    from    swallowing    a 

i  body,  such  as  a  fish  bone, 

tlse  teeth,  etc.    The  obstrac- 

in  sometimes  be  withdrawn 

by  a  suitable  oesophageal  forceps, 

but  when  in  mly  impacted  there  is 

riik  of  injury  to  the  wall* 

of   the  oesophagus  in  the  process 

of  e\tra.  IIOM.  iin.l  the  case  should 

be  promptly  referred  to  a  surgeon. 

Off*  (d.  796).  King  of  Mercia. 
A  member  of  the  royal  house,  he 
obtained  the  crown  by  crushing  a 
rival  in  757.  Mercia  was  tin 
shrunken  and  distressed  condition. 
hut  Offa  restored  its  fortunes, 
victorious  battles  bringing  Kent, 
Essex,  and  probably  Sussex  and 
other  regions  under  his  rule,  and 
driving  the  Welsh  farther  into  their 
own  land.  He  was  virtually  over- 
lord of  all  England  except  North- 
umbria,  and  created  a  third  English 
archbishopric,  that  of  Lachneld. 
After  Offa  s  death  Mercia'  s  premier 
position  quickly  disappeared. 

Offal.  Word,  literally  off-fall, 
meaning  refuse  or  waste.  It  is 
uaed  for  feeding  stuffs  for  animals, 
these  consisting  of  husks,  etc., 
which  are  stripped  from  grain.  It 
is  also  used  for  those  parts  of  the 
hull,  sheep,  or  nig  which  are  not 
eaten  as  food  by  human  beings. 
In  the  Great  War,  however,  an  ex- 
tended use  was  given  to  the  word, 
and  it  included  those  parts  of  the 
animal  which  were  eaten,  but  were 
not  rationed,  for  instance,  liver. 
See  Food  Control. 

Offa  's  Dyke.  Ancient  entrench- 
ment built  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
about  779,  to  form  a  barrier  be- 
tween England  and  Wales.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee 
to  the  Wye,  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Severn,  and  passed 
through  the  counties  of  Flint,  Den- 
bigh, Montgomery,  Shropshire, 
Radnor,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester. 
It  was  preceded  by  Watt's  dyke, 
some  little  distance  to  the  E.,  and 
both  probably  utilised  prehistoric 
entrenchments.  It  consisted  of  an 
earthen  rampart  and  a  ditch. 

Offenbach.  Town  of  Hesse, 
Germany.  It  stands  on  the  Main, 
3  m.  from  Frankfort,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rly.,one  line  being 
an  electric  one.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  castle,  once  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Isenburg,  several 
churches,  and  a  synagogue.  The 
town  haa  manufactures  of  leather 
goods,  etc.  In  the  17th  and  lv>, 
centuries  French  refugees  made  it  a 
manufacturing  town.  Offenbach 
existed  as  a  village  through  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  being  on  the  lands  of 
the  counts  of  Isenburg.  About 
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1685  the  count  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  it  remained  under  the 
family  until  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
In  1816  it  became  part  of  Hesse. 
Pop.  76,000. 

Offenbach,  JACQUES  (1819-80). 
French  composer.  Of  Jewish 
family,  he  was  born  at  Cologne, 
June  21,  1819. 
His  musical 
gifts  led  him 
to  become  a 
student  in 
Paris,  and 
after  some 
preliminary 
experience  he 
was  made  con- 


ductor  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 
Soon  he  began  to  compose,  and  in 
1853  his  Pepito  was  produced.  His 
great  successes  were  made  in 
operettas  of  the  type  known  as 
opera  bouffe.  He  produced  many 
of  them  at  his  own  theatre,  the 
Theatre  Comte ;  in  all  he  wrote 
over  70,  the  best  known  including 
La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein, 
Madame  Favart,  and  Genevieve  de 
Brabant.  Offenbach  died  Oct.  6, 
1880. 

Offenburg.  Town  of  Baden, 
Germany,  it  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kinzig,  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Strasbourg.  It  has  a  Gothic  church, 
and  a  monument  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  his  having 
introduced  the  potato  into  Europe. 
The  castle,  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1689,  was  rebuilt  in  1834  by  a 
Russian  nobleman.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
cigars,  machines,  brushes,  stained 
glass,  dyes,  and  a  trade  in  wine. 
Offenburg  became  a  corporate  town 
in  1223.  Pop.  17,000. 

Offence.  In  law,  generally,  the 
widest  term  used  to  describe 
breaches  both  of  the  criminal  law 
and  of  regulations  made  for  the 
public  good,  e.g.  Public  Health 
Acts.  In  England  it  is  also  used  in 
a  narrower  sense,  to  describe  an 
act  which  is  not  an  indictable 
crime  or  misdemeanour,  but  is 
nevertheless  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  other  penalty, 
e.g.  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs, 
selling  short  weight  or  measure, 
and  breaches  of  town  by-laws.  . 

Offertory.  Ecclesiastical  term 
for  that  part  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion service,  in  which  the  alms 
and  oblations  of  the  congregation 
are  offered,  and  oblation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  made  at  the  altar 
by  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  sentences  read  by  the 


priest  while  the  alms  are  being 
collected.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
these  sentences  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  antiphon  or  anthem, 
called  the  offertory,  which  used  to 
be  said  or  sung  while  the  people 
made  their  oblations.  In  early 
times  the  offerings  included  the 
bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  things 
needful  for  the  maintenance  of 
divine  worship.  The  word  offer- 
tory is  loosely  applied  to  all  church 
collections. 

Office  (Lat.  officium).  LiteraRy, 
a  service  or  duty.  It  is  thus  used 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  e.g.  the 
offices  or  services  of  the  Church. 
The  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition 
is  a  similar  use.  In  secular  matters 
it  means  a  position,  especially  one 
carrying  responsibility,  instances 
being  the  terms,  office  holders  and 
office  seekers.  If  a  member  of 
Parliament  accepts  an  officfe  of 
profit  under  the  crown  he  must 
resign  his  seat.  Office  also  means 
the  place  where  business  is  done. 
The  management  of  an  office,  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency,  is  a  subject  to 
which  much  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  20th  century.  It 
includes  the  use  of  files,  card 
indexes,  and  other  labour-saving 
devices. 

Officer.  A  person  serving  in  the 
army,  the  marines,  navy,  or  air 
force  on  the  terms  of  a  commission 
(q.v.)  granted  by  the  sovereign. 
In  a  legal  sense  a  military  man  is 
either  an  officer  or  a  soldier,  and 
the  latter  term  embraces  warrant 
officers  (q.v.)  and  non-commissioned 
officers  (q.v.).  The  symbol  of 
commissioned  rank  is  a  sword,  of 
which  an  officer  is  deprived  when 
placed  in  arrest.  On  active  ser- 
vice, for  purposes  of  discipline 
certain  civilians  who  are  permitted 
to  accompany  the  army  are  graded 
so  as  to  receive  the  treatment  of 
officers,  e.g.  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent would  be  dealt  with  in  all 
respects  as  an  officer,  if  holding  a 
pass  from  the  army  commander — 
otherwise  as  a  soldier.  An  officer 
who  resigns  his  commission  be- 
comes again,  in  a  legal  sense,  a 
civilian,  but  it  is  customary  to 
address  him  as  belonging  to  the 
rank  he  held  on  leaving  the  army. 

In  peace  time,  an  officer  usually 
wears  plain  clothes  (called  mufti) 
when  out  of  his  quarters  and  off 
duty.  He  receives  his  pay  monthly 
in  advance  through  an  army  agent 
(q.v.),  buys  his  own  uniform,  and  is 
privileged  to  keep  a  soldier  servant. 
He  must,  if  unmarried,  live  in 
quarters  (q.v.)  and  dine  in  mess 
(q.v. ).  In  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  in  the  infantry,  if  his  duties 
require  him  to  ride,  an  officer  is 


now  provided  with  a  horse,  a 
groom,  and  forage.  His  pay  is 
supplemented  by  various  allow- 
ances, and  by  serving  the  required 
number  of  years  he  is  entitled  to 
retired  pay  or  gratuity.  In  the 
Indian  army  retired  pay  is  called 
pension.  An  officer  must  retire 
at  a  fixed  age  according  to  rank, 
but  he  may  be  permitted  to 
retire  at  any  time  after  a  certain 
period  of  service,  on  a  pension, 
the  latter  varying  according  to 
the  term  of  service.  See  Captain  ; 
General ;  Lieutenant ;  Major,  etc. 

Officer's  Friend.  Name  given 
to  an  officer  who  represents  an 
accused  brother  officer  at  a  court- 
martial.  See  Court  Martial ; 
Prisoner's  Friend. 

Officers'  Training  Corps.  In 
Great  Britain,  an  organization  of 
the  Territorial  Force  attached  to 
universities  and  schools.  In  these 
corps  cadets  are  trained  for  com- 
missions in  the  Special  Reserve. 
They  are  required  to  pass  two 
examinations  before  being  granted 
commissions.  The  officers  are 
generally  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  university  or  school  who  hold 
commissions  in  the  Territorial 
Force.  The  instruction  includes 
practical  work  and  lectures  on 
military  subjects. 

To  supply  the  greatly  increased 
requirements  in  officers  during  the 
Great  War,  special  training  corps 
were  organized  in  1916,  in  which 
suitable  men  from  the  ranks,  selec- 
ted by  their  commanding  officers, 
were  trained  for  commissions. 

Official  Receiver.  Public 
official  who  manages  the  affairs  of 
bankrupts,  taking  over  their  pro- 
perty, realizing  the  assets,  and 
distributing  the  money  to  the 
creditors.  England  and  Wales  are 
divided  into  bankruptcy  districts, 
each  with  a  receiver  appointed  by 
the  board  of  trade,  while  others 
are  attached  to  the  bankruptcy 
department  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  in  London.  A  trustee 
appointed  for  a  bankrupt's  estate 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
receiver.  Official  receivers  per- 
form similar  duties  in  cases  where 
public  companies  become  bank- 
rupt. They  were  first  appointed 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883. 
See  Bankruptcy. 

Official  Referee.  Official  of  the 
English  high  court  of  justice.  He  is 
one  of  three  subordinate  judges, 
whose  business  it  is  to  try  cases, 
or  hold  inquiries  involving  long 
investigations  into  accounts,  etc. 
They  usually  sit  in  London,  but 
an  official  referee  may  hold  in- 
quiries elsewhere,  if  that  is  the  more 
convenient  course.  An  appeal  lies 
from  an  official  referee  to  a  divi- 
sional court  of  the  high  court. 
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Official  Secrets  Act.  British 
law  passed  in  1889  It  make*  it  an 
offence  for  any  public  official  to 
communicate  any  information  of  an 
official  character.  If  he  communi- 
cates it  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
country  it  is  a  felony.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  misdemeanour. 

Offset.  In  printing,  a  method 
of  transferring  an  image  or  design 
from  the  surface  upon  whk-li  it  is 
impressed  to  a  rubber  cylinder, 
this  becoming  the  printing  surface, 
which  in  turn  transfers  tho 
to  the  paper.  An  offset  resembles 
a  set-off,  which  occurs  when  a 
sheet  of  paper  fails  to  pass  into  a 
printing  machine  and  the  im- 
pression cylinder  receives  the 
image  instead  of  the  paper,  and  the 
back  of  the  next  sheet,  passing 
through,  then  receives  the  image 
from  the  cylinder.  The  difference 
is  that  offset  becomes  the  actual 
mode  of  printing,  instead  of  the 
accidental  set-off,  and  is  carried 
out  by  the  introduction  of  an 
intermediary  or  third  cylinder. 

Decorations  on  tin  boxes  are 
produced  in  this  way,  and  the  tin- 
plate  printing  process  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  modern  use  of  off- 
set printing  which  is  specially 
adaptable  for  rough  papers.  The 
unglazed  side  of  the  coloured 
diagram  facing  page  4916  of 
Harmsworth's  Universal  Encyclo- 
ped  ia  was  thus  produced.  Owing  to 
the  hardness  of  the  paper,  treasury 
notes  and  other  paper  script  are  so 
printed.  See  Colour-  Printing  ;  In- 
taglio ;  Lithography  ;  Photo-Litho- 
graphy ;  Printing  ;  Process. 

Ofterdingen,  HEI.NRICH  VON 
(c.  1170-1260).  German  minne- 
singer. Some  writers  have  sug- 
gested that  Ofterdingen  was  the 
author  of  the  Nibelungenlied  (q.v.). 
Ogam  OR  OGHAM.  System  of 
writing  employed  in  early  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  name  is  con- 
nected with  Ogmius,  the  Gaulish 
god  of  eloquence.  The  alphabet 
comprised  21  characters,  com- 
posed of  straight  incised  lines  or 
notches  on  one  side  of  or  across  a 
stem  line.  In  stone  inscriptions 
this  was  usually  one  of  the  upright 
edges,  the  characters  being  read 
upwards  : 


Illl  Illll 


" 


hd     t 


/////////////// y.  I II  in  mi  inn 

/  //  ///  ////  Hill    A  I   II    III    (HI    Illll 
m  9    "9     f(U      r          p    a    o     u      a        t 

Perhaps  invented  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  occupation— one  of  the 
oldest  examples  having  come  from 
Silchester  —  ogam  -  writing  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Of  the  300  examples  known, 


about  30  are  from  R.  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Man,  and  an 
equal  number,  mostly  with  Utin 
legends  as  well,  from  Wales,  Devon. 
and  Cornwall  The  remainder  were 
found  in  Ireland.  Mostly  stone 
epitaphs,  sometimes  associated 
with  Christian  symbol*,  a  few  occur 
on  metal  ornaments.  The  key  to 
their  decipherment  was  furnished 
by  the  14th  century  MS  Book  of 
Ballymote.  See  Epigraphy;  In- 
ftcriptions  ;  Ireland  ;  consult  also 
The  Ogam  Inscribed  Momum-nt  »f 
the  Gaedhil  in  the  British  Islands, 
it.  R.  Brash,  1879 ;  Studies  in  Irish 
Epigraphy,  R.  A.  a  Macalister. 
1897-1907. 

Ogden.  City  of  Utah,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Weber  co.  It  stands 
4,338  ft.  in  alt.  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers,  38  m. 
N.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  served 
by  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
rlys.  Ogden  dates  from  1848.  and 
became  a  city  in  1 85 1 .  Pop.  32,800. 
Ogdensbnrg.  City  of  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  m  St.  Lawrence  co. 
A  port  of  entry,  it  stands  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Oswegatchie,  opposite 
Prescott,  Ontario.  Its  buildings  in- 
clude the  U.S.  government  building, 
the  R.C.  cathedral,  and  the  state 
hospital  and  armoury.  A  large 
lake  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on.  Settled  in  1749,  Ogdensburg 
was  incorporated  in  1817  and 
became  a  city  in  1868.  Pop.  14,600. 
Ogier  the  Dane.  Hero  of 
medieval  romance,  belonging  to 
the  Charlemagne  cycle.  Histori- 
cally he  represents  the  Frank 
Autchar,  who  conducted  the  widow 
of  Charlemagne's  brother,  Carlo- 
man,  to  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  joined  him  in  his 
war  against  Charlemagne.  His 
connexion  with  Denmark  seems 
due  to  a  mistake,  though  as  Holger 
Danske  he  was  adopted  as  a 
Danish  national  hero.  Ogier  is  the 
subject  of  French  and  Italian  ro- 
mances, and  of  Spanish  and  Scandi- 
navian tales. 

Ogive,  OOOWB,  OOOWAY,  Ooo- 
WAI,  OB  Oooco.  River  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  It  falls  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  8.  of  Cape  Lopez, 
and  forms  the  principal  coastal 
river  between  the  Niger  and  the 
Congo.  It  is  obstructed  by 
•numerous  rapids,  but  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Njole,  160  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Its  length  is  700  m. 

Oglethorpe,  JAMES  EDWARD 
( 1696-1786).  English  soldier  and 
philanthropist  Born  Dec.  21, 
1696,  he  served  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  entered  parliament  in 
ITJi*.  His  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  sufferings  of  debtor 
prisoners,  he  formed  an  association 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 


of  releMed  debtors,  and  in  1733 
he  settled  Georgia,  acting  M  gover 
nor  there  for  13  vean.  In  1745 

i,- 


was 

against  the 
Scottttb  rebels, 
but  was  court- 
•I,  iitWbd  M  i 
charge  of  Jaco 
bite  sympa- 
thies, and 
though  acquit* 


He  died  July  1. 
1785.  See  Georgia;  consult  also 
Memoir  of  <J«  neral  J.  Oglethorpe. 
R.  Wright,  1867;  A  Paladin  of 
Philanthropy,  A  Austin  Dobson, 


Oglio.  River  of  Italy,  an 
affluent  of  the  Pa  It  rises  in  the 
Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mte.  Adamello,  and  flows  in  iti 
upper  course  through  Val  Cam- 
onica  to  the  Lago  d'Iseo.  Issuing 
from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
crosses  the  plain  of  Lombardy  by 
a  curved  course,  receiving  from 
the  left  the  Mella  and  Chiese,  to 
join  the  Po  10  m.  8.W.  of  Mantua. 
Its  total  length  is  130  m. 

Ogmore.     Diat.  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  part  of  the  urban  dist. 
of  Ogmore  and  Garw.  It  is  9  m.from 
Bridgend,  with  a  station  on  the 
'  •  \V     RJy.,  and  is  a  coal-mining 
centre.   Ogmore-by-the-Sea  is  3  m. 
from  Bridgend.    Here  are  remains 
of  a  castle  dating  from  Norman 
times.     Ogmore  is  also  the  name 
that  is  given  to  a  small  river.     Pop 
27,000. 

O'Grady,  STANDISH  (b.  1846)* 
Irish  author.  Born  Sept.  18,  1846, 
he  was  educated  at  Tipperary 
Grammar  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  His  literary  work, 
both  as  historian  and  as  novelist, 
marks  the  starting  point  of  the 
modern  Irish  literary  revival.  His 
publications  include  The  History 
of  Ireland,  Heroic  Period,  1878; 
History  of  Ireland,  Critical  and 
Philosophical,  1881  ;  The  Coming 
of  Cuculain,  1894  ;  Chain  of  Gold, 
1895;  Ulrick  the  Ready.  1896; 
and  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle,  1897. 
He  also  edited  Pacata  Hi  hernia, 
1896. 

Ogre.  In  folklore,  a  monstrous 
giant  who  eats  human  flesh.  The 
word,  which  is  French,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Latin  Orcus,  god 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

Ogygia.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  island  upon  which  Odysseus 
spent  eight  years  in  dalliance  with 
the  nymph  Calypso,  until  the  gods 
sent  Hermes  to  tell  her  to  let  him 
go.  See  Calypso  ;  Odyssey. 

O'Higgins.  Inland  prov.  of 
Central  Chile.  Bounded  N.  by  San- 
tiago  and  S.  by  Colchagua,  the  E. 
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Ambrosio  O'Higgins, 
S.  American  adminis- 
trator 


portion  is  traversed  by  the  Andes, 
the  surface  sloping  W.  to  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Chile.  The  N.  boun- 
dary is  partly  traced  by  the  river 
Maipo,  while  the  Rapel  flows  along 
its  S.  frontier.  The  chief  products 
are  wheat,  wine,  and  fruit,  and 
cattle-rearing  and  gold-mining  are 
carried  on.  The  capital  is  Ran- 
cagua,  40  m.  by  rly.  S.  of  Santiago. 
Area,  2,168  sq.  m.  Pop.  97,000. 

O'Higgins,  AMBROSIO  (c.  1720- 
1801).  S.  American  administrator 
and  soldier.  Of  humble  parentage, 
he  was  sent 
from  Ireland 
to  his  uncle,  a 
Jesuit  in  Se- 
ville, who, 
finding  him 
unsuited  for 
the  Church, 
dispatched  him 
to  S.  America. 
Peddling  as  he 
went,  he  made 
his  way  across 
the  Andes  to  Chile  and  on  to  Lima, 
where  he  kept  a  stall  and  trafficked 
in  mules.  Driven  thence  by  the  In- 
quisition, he  returned  to  Santiago, 
where  he  obtained  a  government 
contract  to  build  rest-houses  on 
the  mountain  roads. 

In  1770  Higgins  was  sent  to 
suppress  a  rising  of  the  Arauca- 
nian  Indians,  whom  he  defeated, 
but  he  won  their  goodwill  after 
peace  was  concluded.  He  was 
made  intendent  of  Concepcidn  in 
1786,  and  two  years  later  captain- 
governor  of  Chile  with  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Osorno.  He  governed 
with  an  iron  hand,  repaired  roads, 
encouraged  trade,  and  checked 
official  corruption.  Promoted 
viceroy  of  Peru  in  1796,  he  thus 
became  the  king  of  Spain's  repre- 
sentative in  S.  America.  O'Higgins 
was  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
many  Irish  who  acquired  fame  in 
S.  America.  He  died  Feb.  18,  1801. 
O'Higgins,  BERNARDO  (1778- 
1842).  Chilean  soldier  and  states- 
man. Born  at  Chilian,  Aug.  20, 
1778,  natural  son  of  Ambrosio 
O'Higgins,  he  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, returning  to  his  own  country 
in  time  to  join  the  movement  for  in- 
dependence. In  1813  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  1817 
dictator  of  the  country,  in  which 
capacity  he 
formally  de- 
clared its  in- 
dependence ot 
Spain  in  1818. 
He  then  drove 
out  the  Span- 
ish troops  and 
set  about  or- 
ganizing the 

goyer  n  m  e  n  t  Bernardo  0)HigginS! 
ot  the  country.  Chilean  soldier 


He  resigned  in  1823,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  Lima  until  his  death, 
Oct.  24,  1842.  See  The  Independ- 
ence of  Chile,  A.  S.  Chisholm,  1911. 

Ohio.  River  of  the  U.S.A. 
Commercially  the  most  important, 
and,  next  to  the  Missouri,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Allegheny  rivers  at  Pittsburg.  It 
flows  generally  S.W.  for  975  m., 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo, 
and  during  its  course  separates 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  has 
a  breadth  varying  from  rather  less 
than  J  m.  to  a  little  more  than  f  m., 
and  drains  an  area  exceeding 
200,000  sq.  m.  Among  its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Wabash,  Kentucky,  Kan- 
awha,  and  Big  Sandy.  In  addition 
to  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  the  towns 
standing  on  its  banks  are  Cincin- 
nati, Paducah,  Marietta,  Louisville, 
Evansville,  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Ohio,  except  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  Louisville,  where  there  is  a 
fall  of  26  ft.  in  2  m.,  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  throughout  its 
length,  although  delay  is  caused 
during  drought  periods  by  the  low 
level  of  the  water,  and  at  other 
times  by  flood.  A  canal  with  locks 
was  constructed  to  overcome  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  falls.  See 
The  Ohio  River,  A.  B.  Hulbert,  1906. 

Ohio.  North-central  state  of 
the  U.S.A.  Its  area  is  41,040  sq.  m., 
or  nearly  one -third  larger  than 
Scotland.  The  state  is  crossed  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  by  a  low  hill  ridge, 
whence  the  surface  slopes  to  Lake 
Erie  in  the  N.  and  to  the  Ohio  river 
in  the  S.  The  Maumee,  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie,  is  the  chief  northern 
river ;  the  S.  part  of  the  state  is 
watered  by  many  affluents  of  the 
Ohio,  which  have  cut  deep  valleys 
through  the  sandstone  rocks. 

Ohio  produces  large  quantities  of 
maize,  wheat,  and  oats,  besides 
tobacco,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit,  etc.  ; 
stock-raising  is  a  valuable  interest. 
The  coalfields  comprise  an  area  of 
nearly  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  natural 
gas,  petroleum,  limestone,  and 
other  minerals  are  obtained.  The 
important  manufactures  include 
iron  and  steel  products,  flour,  and 
rubber  goods.  The  State,  Ohio,  and 
Miami  universities  are  among 
higher  educational  institutions. 
Besides  the  lake,  river,  and  canal 
facilities,  9,130  m.  of  steam  and 
4,050  m.  of  electric  rlys.  are  avail- 
able for  transport.  Two  senators 
and  22  representatives  are  sent  to 
Congress.  Columbus  is  the  capital 
and  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  the 
largest  cities.  Ohio  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1803.  Pop. 
5,759,000.  See  The  Old  North 


West,  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  1899 ;  Ohio, 
S.  S.  Wilson,  1902;  Ohio,  R. 
King,  1903.  ^ 

Ohlau.  Town  6f  Upper  Silesia. 
It  stands  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohle  and  the  Oder,  16  m.  S.E.  of 
Breslau.  The  buildings  include  a 
castle  and  several  churches.  There 
are  tobacco  and  cigar  factories ; 
machinery  and  shoes  are  manu- 
factured. It  has  also  lime  kilns  and 
a  horse  and  cattle  market.  Ohlau 
was  made  a  town  in  1290  and  was 
at  one  time  a  residence  of  the 
Sobieski  family.  It  became 
Prussian  with  the  rest  of  the 
Silesian  duchies  in  1742,  and  after 
the  peace  treaty  of  1919  was  in  a 
plebiscite  area.  Pop.  9,000. 

Ohligs.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Rhine  prov.  of  Prussia.  It  is  a 
rly.  junction  16£  m.  N.  of  Cologne, 
on  the  edge  of  the  industrial  area  of 
Westphalia,  and  has  manufactures 
of  cutlery  and  other  steel  goods. 
Pop.  21,000. 

Ohm.  Unit  of  electrical  resist- 
ance. The  resistance  of  a  circuit  is 
1  ohm  when  a  pressure  of  1  volt  is 
required  to  cause  a  current-flow  of 
1  ampere.  See  Unit,  Electrical. 

Ohmmeter.  Apparatus  for 
measuring  the  electrical  resistance 
of  a  conductor  in  ohms  or  megohms. 


Ohmmeter.      Diagrams  illustrating 

types  o!  instruments  for  measuring 

electrical  resistance.     See  text 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  ascertains 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  by 
balancing  it  against  a  conductor  of 
known  resistance.  The  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  1.  Screw-posts  abed  are  con- 
nected by  conductors  a  b,  d  b,  of 
equal  resistance ;  c  and  6  by  a 
conductor  which  includes  galvano- 
meter G.  An  adjustable  resistance 
R  is  inserted  in  branch  a  c  ;  and  the 
conductor  X  to  be  tested  in 
branch  d  c.  The  parts  a  z,  c  y,  c  w, 
d  v  have  equal  resistance.  Current 
flows  from  battery  B  to  a,  and 
reaches  d  by  alternative  paths. 
If  the  resistance  of  a  c  be  greater 
than  that  of  c  d,  some  of  the 
.current  passing  through  a  b  will  be 
shunted  through  "  bridge  "  b  c  and 
c  d,  causing  a  deflection  of  the 
needle  of  G.  If  X  offers  more 
resistance  than  R,  current  reach- 
ing c  through  R  will  be  partly 
shunted  through  c  b  and  b  d,  and 
deflect  the  galvanometer  needle  in 
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the  opposite  direction.  It  in  there- 
fore obvious  that  if  R  be  BO 
adjusted  that  the  galvanometer  is 
not  affected,  the  resistance  of 
a  c  =>  resistance  of  c  d,  or  deduct- 
ing equal  parts,  remittance  of  It 
(known)  —  resistance  of  X. 

In  another  type  of  instrument, 
'.  a  magnetic  needle  in  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  two 
coils  A  and  B,  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  one  another. 
(•nil,  when  current  passes  through 
it.  tncs  to  turn  the  needle  into  a 
line  parallel  to  its  own  axis.  A 
magneto  machine  supplies  current 
to  two  screw-posts  which  are  con- 
nected by  coil  A,  and  also  by  coil  B 
in  series  with  the  conductor  X 
under  test.  Assuming  X  to  <>H.-i 
infinitely  great  resistance,  all  the 
current  will  pass  through  A,  and 
the  pointer  attached  to  the  needle 
will  move  into  the  infinity  position 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  of  the  dial. 
If,  however,  any  current  passes 
through  X,  coil  B  acts  in  opposi- 
tion to  A,  and  the  deflection  of  the 
pointer  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  graduation  of  the  dial  scale 
is  based  upon  tests  made  with 
resistances  of  known  magnitude. 

O.H.M.S.  Abbrev.  for  On  His 
(or  Her)  Majesty's  Service. 

Ohm's  Law.  In  electricity,  a 
law  defining  the  relationship  be- 
tween electromotive  force  (E.M.F. ), 
the  resistance  of  a  circuit,  and  the 
flow  of  current  through  the  circuit. 
It  was  first  investigated  by  a  Ger- 
man, G.  S.  Ohm,  who  stated  the 
law  that  in  any  given  circuit  the 
ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  producing  a 
current  to  the  current  produced 
depends  on  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  Thus,  if  E= E.M.F.  or 
pressure  (in  volts),  C— current  (in 
amperes),  R= resistance  (in  ohms), 
R=E/C;  C=E/R;  E=CxR.  See 
Electricity. 

Ohnet,    GEORGES    (1848-1918). 
French  novelist.     He  was  born  in 
Paris,  April  3,  1848,  and  after  the 
Franco-Prus- 
sian War  suc- 
cessively edited 
Le   Pays  and 
Le    Constitu- 
tionnel.     In 
|    1877    bis    first 
play,    Regina 
Scarpi,  written 
in    collabora- 
tion,  was   pro- 
Georges  Ohnet,         Hurod     and    in 
French  novelist  A    u-      «    t 

1880    his    first 

novel,  Serge  Panine.  His  most  fam- 
ous story,  Le  Maitre  de  Forges,  ap- 
peared in  1881, and  in  dramatic  form 
achieved  a  great  success  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  where  it 
was  given  as  The  Ironmaster  and 
Lady  Clare.  He  wrote  many  popu- 
lar romances  of  modern  life  charac- 
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forked  by  melodramatic  ploU  and 
somewhat  over-wrought  Morion. 
He  died  in  Parin.  May  5,  1918. 

Ohthere  (II  HMO).  Nome  navi 
gator.  He  entered  th«  Mnrioe  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  described 
two  of  his  voyage*  in  his  trans- 
I  it  ion  of  OriMiuH.  Ohthere  Bailed 
i. .1111. 1  the  North  Cape,  explored 
the  Murman  coast,  and  discovered 
the  White  Sea. 
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Oich.  !.»<  a     Ukeoflni 

-••<it  land.  It  is  4  m.  long  and 
about  J  m.  broad,  and  M  the 
rammit  level  (105  ft.)  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  Itbasadepthof 
155  ft.,  and  HIU  part  of  the  Great 
'.i'-i  The  Glengarry  flows  into 
the  loch,  which  M  drained  by  the 
Oi<h  (HJ  m.  long)  into  Loch  New 
at  Fort  Augustus.  Trout  and 
nalnion  are  plentiful 


OIL:     ITS    PRODUCTION    AND    USES 

J.  T.  Smith.  Editor  of  Th«  P«irol«um  World 

This  is  one  of  a  group  of  articles  dealing  with  the  commercial 

Products  of  the  world,   the    others   including    Coal,   Cotton,   and 

Rubber.      It  is  followed  by  a  section  on  Oils  and  Fats.      See  alto 

Mexico;  Mining 


Oils  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  :  mineral  oils,  and  those 
natural  substances  present  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organism. 

MINERAL  OIL.  Petroleum,  or 
rock  oil,  is  a  liquid,  in  most  cases  of 
a  dark  brown,  black,  or  dark  green 
colour,  and  is  the  raw  material 
from  which  petrol,  paraffin  oil, 
lubricating  oils,  fuel  oil,  paraffin 
wax  for  candles,  and  many  other 
products  are  manufactured.  Its 
main  constituents  are  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  Under  various  names 
and  in  various  countries  it  has  been 
known  since  ancient  times. 
Methods  o!  Mining 

The  ordinary  method  of  mining 
for  petroleum  is  by  means  of  wells, 
which  may  be  of  any  depth  up  to 
4,000  or  5,000  ft,  drilled  by  power- 
ful machinery,  and  lined  with  iron 
or  steel  tubes,  called  casing, 
through  which  the  petroleum  is 
conveyed  to  the  surface.  A  tower- 
like  structure  of  wood  or  steel, 
called  a  derrick,  from  80  to  130  ft. 
in  height,  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  proposed  well,  and  this  is  used 
to  contain  the  drilling  machinery 
and  as  a  support  in  raising  and 
lowering  the  drilling  tools  and  the 
lengths  of  casing.  The  stratum 
in  which  the  petroleum  occurs  U 
porous,  usually  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone. In  the  petroleum  industry 
it  is  known  as  the  oil  sand.  If  the 
petroleum,  called  crude  oil  or 
simply  oil,  is  in  moderate  quantity, 
it  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
pumping  or  baling.  If  it  is  met 
with  in  abundance,  the  flow  to  the 
surface  takes  place  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ,  and  sometimes  this  flow  is 
of  sufficient  force  to  eject  the  oil 
scores  of  feet  into  the  air.  Such 
wells  are  known  as  gushers  or 
spouters.  Occasionally  the  flow  of 
oil  is  so  violent  as  to  demolish  the 
derrick  and  flood  the  area  about 
the  well  By  far  the  more  nu- 
merous class  of  oil  wells,  however, 
yield  by  pumping  or  baling. 

The  crude  oil  has  to  be  treated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it 


various  products.  The  first  opera- 
tion is  to  heat  it  in  a  large  vessel 
known  as  a  still.  When  the  oil 
has  reached  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, vapours  are  given  off,  which 
are  led  away  by  pipes  and  con- 
densed, the  resultant  liquid  being 
known  as  petrol  distillate.  This 
is  treated  by  chemicals  to  improve 
its  colour  and  remove  any  ob- 
jectionable smell,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  use  in  the  motor-car, 
being  known  in  Great  Britain  as 
petrol  or  motor  spirit,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as 
gasoline.  Meanwhile  the  applica 
tion  of  greater  heat  to  the  remain- 
ing oil  sets  free  another  set  of 
vapours,  which  when  condensed 
and  purified  becomes  paraffin  oil 
With  yet  higher  ranges  or  tempera- 
ture lubricating  oils  are  obtained  ; 
and  the  residue  left  in  the  still  mav 
in  some  cases  be  used  as  fuel  oil. 
Some  crude  oil  is  not  suitable  for 
distilling  as  above  ;  in  those  ca«s 
it  is  heated  sufficiently  to  remove 
the  petrol,  the  remainder  being 
used  as  fuel  oil  in  ships,  railway 
engines,  or  factories.  Again,  crude 
oils  of  one  class  yield  paraffin  w*x, 
and  those  of  another  class  yield 
asphalt 

Transportation  ol  Crude  Oil 
Crude  oil,  in  countries  where  it 
is  abundant,  is  transported  through 
pipe  lines,  some  of  which  are  many 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  The 
liquid  products  mentioned  above 
are,  as  regards  overland  carriage, 
conveyed  in  railway  tank  wagons 
or  steel  barrels.  Tank  steamships 
are  the  principal  means  of  carriage 
by  sea,  and  most  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducts brought  to  the  United  King- 
dom come  this  way,  ships  with  > 
carrying  capacity  of  over  18,000 
tons  having  been  constructed  in 
recent  yean.  Oil  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  usually  stored  in  circular 
steel  tanks,  which  vary  in  site 
.from  a  few  hundred  gallons  up- 
wards, the  largest  having  a 
capacity  of  about  10,00)  > 
Throughout  Great  Britain  there 
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are  now  hundreds  of  depots  at 
which  various  petroleum  products 
are  stored  in  bulk,  and  which  serve 
as  distributing  centres  to  the 
adjacent  localities. 

In  the  20th  century  the  world's 
production  of  petroleum  increased 
very  largely,  owing  to  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  oilfields.  It  is 
now  more  than  100,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  of  which  the  U.S.A. 
produces  about  65,000,000  tons, 
Mexico  about  25,000,000  tons,  and 
the  British  Empire  less  than 
2,000,000  tons,  principally  from 
Burma,  Egypt,  and  Trinidad. 
Russia  produces  about  4,500,000 
tons,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  over 
2,000,000  tons,  Rumania  1,200,000 
tons,  and  Persia,  where  the  oilfields 
are  under  British  control,  about 
1,000,000  tons.  As  the  Empire  con- 
sumes about  three  times  as  much 
oil  as  is  produced  within  its  bor- 
ders, recent  discoveries  of  oil  in 
the  N.W.  of  Canada  and  elsewhere 
are  of  considerable  importance. 

OIL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  the  first  well  drilled  in 
Great  Britain  for  oil  was  started  at 
Hardstoft  in  Derbyshire,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  following  May  it 
began  to  produce  oil  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  ton  per  day.  About  a 
dozen  other  wells  have  been  drilled, 
but  none  has  found  oil  in  appre- 
ciable quantities.  The  best  scien- 
tific opinion,  however,  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  oilfields  of  moderate 
yield  are  possible  in  Great  Britain. 
By  the  Petroleum  (Production)  Act, 
1918,  the  crown  alone  has  the  right 
to  drill  for  oil  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  it  may  license  other  parties 
to  drill ;  and  three  or  four  such 
licences  have  been  issued. 
Uses  of  Oil 

Without  petrol,  motor  and  aero- 
plane traffic  would  be  practically 
impossible,  for  even  though  sub- 
stitute fuels  might  be  used  for  these 
purposes  their  quantity  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Paraffin 
oil  is  still  the  world's  chief  illu- 
minant  where  gas  and  electricity  are 
not  available.  For  modern  mach- 
inery the  lubricating  oils  obtained 
from  petroleum  are  essential,  alone 
or  with  an  admixture  of  vegetable 
oil.  Oil  fuel  is  being  used  to  a 
greater  extent  every  year,  and  is 
employed  by  the  largest  and  most 
modern  British  liners.  The  navy 
now  uses  it  almost  exclusively.  Its 
use  on  British  railway  engines  in 
place  of  coal  has  begun  ;  and  many 
electric  power  plants  burn  the 
liquid  fuel.  From  some  crude  oils 
an  oil  fuel  can  be  obtained  suitable 
for  use  in  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  or  "  oil  engine,"  which  is 
proving  an  economical  source  of 
power  without  the  necessity  for 
raising  steam.  The  household  candle 
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of  to-day  is  usually  made  of  paraffin 
wax ;  vaseline  is  much  used  in 
medicine ;  and  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  petroleum  asphalt 
for  road-making,  roofing,  and  other 
purposes. 

OILS  AND  FATS.  The  oils  present 
in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
form  a  homogeneous  group,  those 
which  are  solid  above  68°  F.  being 
called  fats,  the  remainder  being 
liquid  fats  or  oils.  They  are 
neutral  bodies  with  an  unctuous 
feel  and,  when  pure,  are  tasteless 
and  odourless.  Practically  in- 
soluble in  water  and — except 
castor  oil — in  cold  alcohol,  they 
dissolve  in  ether,  benzene,  and  in 
one  another.  They  leave  on  paper 
grease-spots  which  are  irremovable 
by  evaporation.  All  lighter  than 
water,  their  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  0-913  in  rape  oil  to  0'975  in 
so-called  Japan  wax.  « 

Varieties  of  Oils 

These  fatty  or  fixed  oils  differ 
from  essential  oils  and  volatile 
mineral  oils  in  not  being  volatile 
without  decomposition.  Composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
they  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
triglycerides,  which  are  compounds 
of  the  alcohol  glycerin  with  two  or 
three  of  the  fatty  acids.  Of  these 
the  commonest  are  the  liquid 
oleic  and  the  solid  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids,  which  in  combination 
with  glycerin  form  water  and  the 
triglycerides  triolein,  tripalmitin, 
and  tristearin  respectively.  True 
waxes — including  sperm  oil — differ 
from  them  in  containing  alcohols 
other  than  glycerin.  Above  572°  F. 
all  are  decomposed,  the  glycerin 
being  broken  up  into  water  vapour 
and  acrolein,  which  causes  the 
penetrating  odour  of  burning  oil. 

When  treated  with  superheated 
steam  they  are  hydrolysed  or 
broken  up  into  their  glycerin  and 
fatty  acid  constituents.  When 
they  are  boiled  in  caustic  alkalis 
this  hydrolysis  is  called  saponifi- 
cation,  the  fatty  acids  being  con- 
verted into  soaps.  In  airtight 
vessels  oils  and  fats  keep  in- 
definitely, but  in  the  presence  of 
water  and  natural  enzymes  hydro- 
lysis sets  in,  free  fatty  acids  are 
released,  become  oxidised  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  and  give 
rise  to  the  condition  described  as 
rancid.  " 

Fixed  oils  and  fats  are  essential 
for  human  food,  are  of  great 
importance  as  medicines  and 
unguents,  and  furnish  raw  mater- 
ials for  soaps,  candles,  burning 
oils,  lubricants,  paints,  varnishes, 
leather-dressing,  linoleum  manu- 
facture, and  the  like.  On  exposure  to 
air  some  become  oxidised  and  form 
an  elastic  skin.  This  property  is 
utilised  in  their  classification,  thus  : 
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(1)  Vegetable  :  Oils — drying  (lin- 
seed) ;    semi-drying    (cotton-seed, 
colza)  ;  non-drying  (almond,  olive, 
castor).    Fats — palm,  cacao,  coco- 
nut, ghee  butter. 

(2)  Animal :  Oils — marine  (fish, 
liver,  blubber) ;  terrestrial  (neat's- 
foot).    Fats — drying  (rattlesnake)  ; 
semi-drying  (rabbit,  horse) ;  non- 
drying  (lard,  tallow,  butter). 

(3)  Drying  oils  usually  contain 
trilinolenin,   and   semi-drying   oils 
trilinolin ;  linseed  oil  has  71  p.c. 
of  the  one  and  13  p.c.  of  the  other. 

Methods  of  Extraction 

The  proportion  of  oil  in  seeds 
and  fruits  ranges  from  85  p.c.  in 
white  mustard  to  18  p.c.  in  soya 
bean.  Apart  from  primitive 
manual  processes,  extraction  is 
effected  in  three  ways.  Rendering, 
chiefly  applied  to  animal  fats, 
consists  in  heating  the  sodden 
material,  with  or  without  an  acid, 
in  open  kettles  or  closed  autoclaves. 
Pressure  is  chiefly  applied  to  oil- 
seeds and  nuts,  which  are  pre- 
pared by  decorticating,  crushing, 
grinding,  and  moulding,  the  meal 
being  then  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure  between  open  plates  or 
in  closed  cylindrical  cage-presses. 
Cold-pressed  or  cold-drawn  oils  are 
pale,  and  furnish  the  salad  and 
virgin  oils  of  commerce.  Hot- 
pressing  may  follow,  and  the 
residual  meal-cake,  still  retaining 
7-10  p.c.  of  oil,  makes  cattle-food. 

The  highest  possible  oil-yield  is 
attained  by  employing  hot  or 
cold  solvents,  chiefly  carbon  di- 
sulphide  or  tetrachloride,  petro- 
leum ether,  and  benzene.  The 
residual  cake  may  have  only  1  p.c. 
of  oil.  Further  processes  include 
filtering,  refining,  bleaching,  and 
deodorising. 

Tallows  and  lard  are  rich  in 
tristearin,  palm  oil  in  tripalmitin, 
olive  oil  in  triolein.  Oleic  acid, 
present  in  most  oils,  differs  from 
stearic  acid  only  in  containing 
two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen.  As 
the  glycerides  of  the  fats  are  needed 
more  and  more  for  foodstuffs  and 
cannot  be  spared  for  other  purposes 
means  have  been  devised  for  hydro  - 
genating  or  hardening  oils  into 
fats.  A  favourite  method  of  effect- 
ing this  is  to  treat  triolein  with 
powdered  nickel  in  the  presence  of 
hydrogen,  which  transmutes  it  into 
tristearin.  Cotton-seed  and  whalfe 
oil  are  thus  converted  into  frying 
fats  and  materials  for  margarine, 
and  these  synthetic  fats  serve  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  natural 
tallows  for  soap  and  candles.  < 

In  1919  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  nuts,  kernels,  and  seeds 
to  the  value  of  £55,536,000 ; 
vegetable  oils,  £21,800,000 ;  animal 
oils,  oleomargarine,  and  tallow, 
£18,360,000  ;  oil-cake,  £5,821,000  ; 
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lard,      and      margin-in.-, 
.,000;   total,    £l:a<>7-',iNKt. 
Oil  .       \iiiiniil, 

Vegetable,    K««ential    and    .Mm.-r.il, 
\      Milrli.-ll.     l»l"i;     IVtr..ltMim. 
li.  Redwood,  :tnl  .-,1.  i«u:i  :   ml 
.  •<  Production.  I:    II.  .I»|HI-<»II 
ui.|  !..(}.  Huntley,  1910  ;  Petroleum 
.      A.      Campbell,      1018; 
Popular    Oil    Oology,    V.    / 
1920  ;   Animnl   nnd   Vegetable  Oil*. 
-..1   \Vn\e*.  C.    Mi  ii  -I  in,   1920  ; 
Oil  Fuel.  !•:.  Hutli-r.  Itli  ••<!.  1921. 

Oil  Beetle.  Family  of  beetles 
possessing  an  apparent  "  neck  " 
between  head  and  thorax.  The 
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Oil  Beetle.    Male  and,  right,  female  of  Meloe  violacea 

name  is  especially  applied  to  the 
genus  Meloe,  of  which  Great 
Britain  possesses  seven  species. 
When  alarmed,  a  reddish  oily 
fluid  exudes  from  the  joints  of  their 
legs,  probably  serving  as  a  defence 
against  enemies.  The  larvae  are 
parasites  in  the  nests  of  wild  bees. 
See  Beetle,  colour  plate. 

Oilcake.  Term  originally 
applied  to  linseed  cake  (q.v.).  It 
is  now  used  also  for  other  kinds  of 
cake  rich  in  oil.  See  Coconut  Cake ; 
Cotton  Cake;  Earth-nut  Cake; 
Palm-nut  Cake  ;  Rape  Cake. 

Oil  City.  City  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  in  Venango  co.  It  stands 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  130  in.  l>y 
rly.  N.  by  E.  of  Pittsburg,  and  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  rlys.  Its  buildings  include 
the  city  hospital  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.'s  building.  Situated  in  tin- 
Pennsylvania  oil  region,  it  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  refining  of 
petroleum.  Settled  in  1825,  Oil 
City  was  incorporated  in  1803  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1871.  Oil 
was  first  discovered  in  the  locality 
in  1859.  Pop.  21,300. 

Oilcloth.  Name  given  to  a 
type  of  floor  covering.  It  consists 
of  coarse  canvas  coated  on  both 
sides  with  a  thick  oil  paint.  Tin- 
canvas  is  prepared  for  the  paint 
by  passing  it  through  lii|»ii<l 
glue,  varnish,  etc.,  pressing  be- 
tween heavy  rollers,  drying,  and 
nibbing  with  pumice-stone.  The 
paint  is  applied  in  a  number  of 
coats,  each  being  smoothed  with 
pumice-stone,  and  the  final  pattern 
applied  by  machinery  in 
analogous  to  printing.  The  quality 
of  the  oilcloth  depends  chiefly  upon 
thenumberof  scparatecoateof  paint 
applied.  See  Floorcloth ;  Linoleu  m. 
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Oil  Engine.  Name  given  to 
a  type  of  internal  combustion 
engine.  The  term  in  chiefly  used  for 
those  engine*  which  bum  heavy 
oil,  requiring  special  heating  or 
spraying  arrangement*  in  order 
to  make  them  vaporise  and  form 
the  explosive  mixture,  I.i-Jit  <>il, 
MO  I  petroleum,  is  easily 
vaporised  at  atmospheric  tern- 
peratures.  The  heavy  oil  may  be 
vaporised  either  in  the  cylinder, 
or  outside  it.  All  heavy  oil  engines 
work  on  principle**  similar  to  those 
descrU»ed  under  Internal  Com- 

Dilution  Engine,  the 

*   chief     difference 
J    being   in   the  me- 
thods necessary  to 
vaporise     the     oil 
before    an    explo- 
sive   mixture    can 
be  formed    in   tin- 
cylinder.     The  oil 
is     usually    forced 
under    pressure 
through  a  spraying 
nozzle,  mixed  with  hot  air,  when 
it    becomes    vaporised   ready    for 
exploding  by  the  ordinary  electric 
spark.  See  Diesel  Engine  ;  Internal 
Combustion  Engine ;  Locomotive. 
Oilfield.    Term  used  to  describe 
a  region  of  the  earth  which  yi«-M- 
mineral  oil,  whether  directly  in  the 
liquid  form,  or  contained  in  oil-bear- 
ing rocks.    See  Baku  ;    Petroleum. 
Oil-gas.    Gas  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  oil.      Of   high 
luminosity  in  a  compressed  form, 
it  was  supplied  in  London  in  1815 
as  an  illuminant.    It  was  made  by 
Taylor's  patent,  and  it  was  from 
the    liquid    hydrocarbons,    which 
separated  out  from   oil-gas  when 
compressed,  that  Faraday  first  pre- 
pared benzene,  a  discovery  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  aniline 
colour  industry.     Coal  -  gas    being 
much    cheaper    than    oil-gas,   its 
manufacture     was     discontinued, 
until  revived  by  Pintsch,  in  1871, 
for  illuminating  carriages. 

Oil  Palm  (Elaeig  guineensu). 
Tree  of  the  natural  order  Palmae, 
n.-uive  of  W.  Africa.  It  grows  to  a 
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Oil  Palm.    Crown  of  leather-like  foliate, 
ituet,  part  o!  trait  htad 
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'f  about  30  ft.,  with  a  stoat 
stem  bearing  at  ite  extremity  a 
crown  of  magnaVent  feather-like 
leaves,  15  ft.  long.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  borne  twually 
by  separate  tree*,  bat  sometimes 
on  the  same  tree.  The  bright  red 
fruit*,  which  yield  palm  oil.  form 
large,  oval  beadsi  The  oil  ie  ob- 
tained principally  from  the  ex- 
ternal fleshy  coat,  by  boiling  the 
fruits  in  water,  and  skimming  the 
orange-red  butter-like  fat  off  the 
surface.  The  seed,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  hard  shell,  also  yields 
oil  under  pressure.  It  is  used  as 
a  lubricant  and  also  in  the 
making  of  margarine. 

Oil  Riven  Protectorate.  Name 
formerly  applied  to  the  coastal 
district*  in  t.ie  estuary  of  the  Niger. 
In  1885  the  Berlin  Conference 
acknowledged  that  a  British  Protec- 
torate had  been  virtually  esUbUahed 
over  these  regions,  and  an  order  in 
council  defined  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory.  The  British  com- 
missioner was  stationed  at  Old 
Calabar.  In  1893  the  Oil  Rivers 
Protectorate  became  part  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  after- 
wards the  Protectorate  of  S. 
Nigeria.  See  Nigeria. 

Oil  Shale.  Name  given  to  shale 
which  contains  petroleum.  The 
oil  is  not,  in  general,  present  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
commercially  profitable  to  ex- 
tract. There  are  extensive  oil  shale 
deposits  in  N.  America,  notably  in 
Utah  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
deposits  are  worked  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  New  South  Wales. 
See  Oil;  Shale. 

Ointment.  Preparation  con- 
suiting  of  an  active  drug  mixed 
with  a  fatty  substance,  intended  to 
be  applied  to  an  external  surface. 
The  substances  most  frequently 
used  as  the  basis  of  an  ointment 
are  lard,  olive  oil,  wax,  paraffin, 
and  hydrous  wool  fat. 

Oise.  Dept.  of  France.  In  the 
N.  of  the  country,  its  area  is  2,272 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
across  the  dept.  flows  the  Oise. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Aisne,  Breche, 
Nonette,  and  Ourcq.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Wheat  and  other  cereals 
are  grown,  cattle  are  reared,  and 
there  are  many  dairy  farms.  Here 
.-IP'  the  forests  of  Chant  illy  and 
Compline.  The  chief  town  is 
Beauvais ;  others  are  Chant  illy. 
Noyon.  Clermont,  Compiegne, 
(Veil,  and  Senlia.  Partly  overrun 
liy  t  he  ( ;.  nnans  in  Aug. -Sept.,  1914, 
and  again  in  .June -Oct.,  1918,  there 
was  furious  tiuhtin^  in  the  dept.  at 
l.oth  time".  1'op.  411.000.  J- 

Oise.  Kiver  of  France.  Rising 
near  Chiinay.  in  the  Ardennes,  in 
lU-L'ium,  it  enters  France,  and  after 
flowing  past  Guise  receives  the 
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waters  of  the  Serre  and  the  Ailette. 
Near  Compiegne  the  Aisne  flows 
into  it ;  other  tributaries  are  the 
Therain  and  the  Breche.  It  falls 
into  the  Seine,  40  m.  below  Paris, 
after  a  course  of  186  m.  For  about 
60  m.  the  river  is  canalised  and 
linked  up  by  canals  with  the  water- 
ways of  Belgium  and  N.  France. 
The  battle  known  to  the  French 
as  that  of  the  Oise,  in  the  Great 
War,  began  Aug.  16,  1918.  It  was 
opened  by  the  French  by  heavy 
bombardment  and  patrol  en- 
counters between  the  Aisne  and 
Oise  on  a  front  of  20  m.  In  the 
infantry  attack  General  Mangin 
took  13,000  prisoners  and  300 
guns.  See  Laon,  Battle  of. 

Ojibwas  OR  CHIPPEWAS.  North 
American  Indian  tribe  of  Algonquin 
stock.  The  name,  meaning  "  roast- 
till-puckered-up,"  alludes  to  their 
puckered  moccasins.  Established 
N.  of  Lake  Superior  from  time  im- 
memorial, they  moved  W.  until 
their  range  embraced  3,000  m. 
Owing  to  their  remoteness  from 
early  colonial  contact,  they  long 
maintained  their  tribal  organi- 
zations in  comparative  purity. 
Living  in  birchbark  wigwams,  and 
using  canoes  for  fishing,  their  pos- 
session of  the  wild-rice  (zizania) 
region  led  to  warfare  with  theDako- 
tas.  They  number  about  30,000. 
See  American  Indians,  colour  plate. 

Oka.  River  of  central  Russia. 
It  rises  near  Ochka,  in  the  govt.  of 
Orel,  and  flowing  alternately  N. 
and  W.  through  several  govern- 
ments for  950  m.,  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Volga  at  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod.  It  connects  the  industrial 
and  grain-producing  districts  of 
the  country,  and  is  nearly  every- 
where navigable. 

Okanagan.  River  of  Canada, 
in  British  Columbia,  affluent  to  the 
Columbia  river.  With  its  numerous 
tributaries  it  drains  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  S.  Monashee  Mts.  and  the 
Gold  Range,  which  separate  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Kootenay 
and  Upper  Columbia.  Its  upper 
valley  is  filled  mainly  by  the  nar- 
row Okanagan  Lake,  80  m.  long  ; 
thence  it  flows  S.  through  smaller 
lakes  into  the  U.S.A.,  to  join 
the  Columbia  river  at  Brewster, 
after  an  additional  120  m. 

Okapi  (Ocapia  johnstoni). '  Ru- 
minant mammal  related  to  the 
giraffe  First  discovered  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  in  1901,  in  the 
Semliki  forest  of  Central  Africa, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  seen 
by  Stanley  some  years  earlier,  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a  mule,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  pelt  is  blackish 
brown,  with  yellow  legs  striped 
horizontally  with  black.  The  neck 
is  long  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  the  head  is  giraffe-like,  with 
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large,  upstanding  ears.  The  male 
has  two  short  pedicles  of  bone 
arising  from  the  head,  like  the  so- 
called  horns  of  the  giraffe.  The 
okapi  lives  in  the  densest  parts  of 
the  forest,  and  appears  to  go  in 
small  herds.  Some  skins  and  skulls 
have  been  brought  to  Europe. 

Okayama.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  Situated  240  m.  by  rly. 
from  Shimonoseki,  on  the  route  to 
Kobe,  it  stands  on  a  wide  alluvial 
plain  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
Asahi  river,  7  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Branch  rlys.  run  to  Uno,  Tatai, 
and  Tsuyama,  the  Uno  line  pro- 
viding connexion  with  Shikoku. 
The  castle  is  in  ruins,  the  park,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  extends  over  22  acres, 
and  there  are  three  Buddhist  tem- 
ples. Cotton  and  silk  yarns,  cotton 
goods,  and  rice  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts. Pop.  94,000. 

Okeechobee.  Lake  of  Florida, 
U.S.A.  The  largest  lake  in  the  S. 
portion  of  the  U.S.A.,  it  borders 
the  Everglades  on  the  S.,  and  is 
40  m.  long  by  28  m.  broad,  its  area 
being  about  730  sq.  m.  Canals 
link  it  up  with  the  Caloosahatchee 
river,  by  which  it  is  partly  drained. 
It  has  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.,  but 
its  depth  and  size  are  diminishing. 

Okehampton.  Mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  Dart- 
moor, where  the  rivers  East  and 
West  Okement  meet.  It  is  26  m. 
from  Exeter  by  the  L.&  S.W.  Rly. 
The  church  of  All  Saints  is  modern, 
save  for  its  noble  tower,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  15th  century 
castle,  including  parts  of  the 
chapel  and  banqueting  hall.  Oke- 
hampton was  a  bor.  before  1086, 
and  had  then  a  castle.  It  sent  two 


Okapi.     Specimen   of  the   Central 
African  ruminant 

By  courtesy  of  Dr.  Michel  L-Hoett,  of  Ihc 
Royal  Zoological  Society,  Antwerp 


members  to  Parliament  until  1832. 
Outside  the  town  are  artillery  ranges. 
Market  day,  Sat.  Pop.  3,200. 

Okhotsk,  SEA  OF.  Gulf  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  the 
Maritime  Province  of  Russia,  and 
the  islands  of  Sakhalin,  Yezo,  and 
Kurile.  It  is  1,535  m.  long  and 
795  m.  broad,  and  is  much  visited 
by  American  whale-fishers.  On 
the  N.  shore  is  the  small  town  of 
Okhotsk,  in  the  Maritime  Province. 

Oki  Islands.  Archipelago  of 
Japan,  in  the  Japan  Sea,  W.  of 
Honshu.  The  group  is  44  m.  from 
Sakai,  on  the  mainland,  with 
which  a  regular  ferry  service  is 
maintained  from  Saigo,  the  ad- 
ministrative centre  for  the  islands. 

Oklahoma.  State  of  U.S.A. 
One  of  the  W.  South  Central 
States,  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  in  1907.  It  lies  between 
Texas  and  Kansas,  E.  of  Arkansas. 
Part  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  a  rolling  plain 
varying  in  elevation  between  1,000 
and  2,500  ft.,  rising  gradually 
from  E.  to  W.  ;  in  the  extreme 
N.W.  it  reaches  5,000  ft.  The 
plains  are  almost  treeless,  and  are 
scarred  by  canons  cut  by  the 
rivers ;  the  rugged  Ouachita 
(Washita)  Mts.  in  the  S.  rise  to 
3,000  ft.  Much  of  the  state  is  arid, 
and  the  rivers,  of  which  the  chief 
are  the  Arkansas,  Cimarron, 
Canadian,  and  Red,  are  frequently 
waterless  during  hot  summers. 
Maize,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  ; 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared ; 
petroleum,  coal,  natural  gas,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  the  chief  minerals. 

Part  of  their  territory  was  ceded 
by  the  Indians  to  the  U.S.A.  in 
1866 ;  from  1889  to  1903  various 
sections  were  laid  open  for  white 
settlers.  Oklahoma  Territory  was 
created  as  an  administrative  unit 
in  1890,  and  with  Indian  Territory 
became  a  state  in  1907.  Its  area 
is  70,057  sq.  m.  Serious  racial 
riots  occurred  in  the  state  in  June, 
1921.  Pop.  2,028,000. 

Oklahoma.  City  of  Oklahoma, 
U.S.A.,  the  state  capital  and  the 
co.  seat  of  Oklahoma  co.  It  stands 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
river,  31  m.  S.S.W.  of  Guthrie,  and 
is  served  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  and  other  rlys.  Pro- 
minent buildings  are  the  capitol 
and  Epworth  University.  A  trade 
in  cattle,  fruit,  cereals,  cotton,  and 
oil  is  carried  on,  and  flour,  machin- 
ery, and  soap  are  manufactured. 
Oklahoma  City  was  settled  in  1889, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1891. 
Pop.  91,300. 

Okuma,  SHIGENOBU,  MARQUIS 
(1838-1922).  Japanese  statesman. 
Born  at  Saga,  Hizen,  he  came  into 
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proimn.  M..  MI  I S68  as  a  leader  in 
the  i.  i.. i  m  party  wliieh  agitated  for 
the  abolition  o|  the  feudal  system. 
He  received 
an  appoint- 
ment III  the 
.lep.irtmont  of 
foreign  affairs, 
beoamelinanee 

iinniM- 

-81,  foreign 
minister,  1888 
-89,  minister 
of  agriculture 

ailil  eoinineree. 

lv»f>  ',17,  an. I  prime  minister,  in 
u.l  a-ain  1914-15.  He  was 
the  author  of  Fifty  Years  of  New- 
Japan.  MHO.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1922 
Olaf  I  TRYOGVESSOS  («.  <u;o 
1000).  King  of  Norway,  990  KMMI 
He  had  made  expeditions  to  Eng- 
land, and  even  perhaps  as  far  as 
Italy,  when  ho  returned  to  Nor- 
way, overcame  Haakon  Jarl,  and 
secured  his  throne.  Having  be- 
come a  Christian,  he  sought  to 
make  his  people  Christians  also, 
founding  a  bishopric  at  Nidaros  or 
Trondhjem,  and  building  the  first 
Norwegian  churches.  In  1000  he 
was  attacked  by  the  sons  of 
Haakon  Jarl,  aided  by  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Defeated 
in  a  sea  fight  at  Svoldr,  he  leaped 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

Olaf  II  (995-1030).  King  of  Nor- 
way, 1015-30,  and  saint.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Harold  Fair-Hair, 
and  during  his  ^___-___ 
years  of  sea- 
faring, in  which 
he  is  said  to 
have  captured 
London  on  be- 
half Of  Ethel 
red,  he  was 
converted  to 
Christianity  in 
England. 
When  he  be- 
came ruler  of 
Norway,  which 
he  made  into 
one  kingdom, 
he  spread 
Christianity 
with  insistent 
severity.  The 
smaller  rulers 
having  banded 
together,  called 
Canute  of  Den- 
mark to  their 
aid,  and  Olaf 

fled  to  Russia,  1028.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  and  fell  in  battle 
at  Stiklestad,  July  29,  1030.  He 
was  canonised  in  1164,  and  recog- 
nized later  asNorway's  patronsaint. 

Oland.  Island  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Kalmar 
Sound,  is  88  m.  in  length,  and  from 
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'.  in  to  10  m.  broad.  Wooded  in 
parts,  it  has  good  pMture  ground, 
and  corn  u  grown  near  the  ooMta. 
Chalk,  alum,  and  sandstone  are 
exported,  but  the  chief  oocu 
U  fishing.  Uorgholm  on  the  W. 
coast  U  the  chief  town.  Oland  u 
i  i'li  in  barrows,  Ht on.  monument*, 
itiul  oth.-r  iiiiti<{iiitii-H.  I'.. p.  40,000. 

Olavarria.  Town  of  Arp 
in  the  prov.  of  Buenos  Airen.    It  IK 
195  m.  by  rly.  S.8.W.  of  Buenos 
Aires  City,  on  the  line  to  Bahia 
Blanea  via  Saavedra. 

Old  Age  Pensions.  Grant 
made  to  aged  persona  by  the  state. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  idea 
was  long  advocated  by  social  re- 
formers, but  little  practical  pro- 
gresa  was  achieved  until  1893, 
when  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question. 


OLD    BAILEY 

to  all  old  age  pensioners  who  were 
entitled  under  the  AcU  to  pendant 
In  April,  1919.  the  government  Mt 
up  a  committee  to  consider  what 
alteration*  M  regard*  rate*  or 
qualification  should  be  made.  A* 
the  remit  of  it*  report  a  bill  wa« 
mtrodiie.-d  mto  Parliament  and 
became  law  in  Dec.,  1919.  It  raiaed 
the  pension  from  7s.  6d.  to  10*.  a 

W.-l  ,    til--    II.'  r.    ,    ,     I  ,ki',J    •  (!•-.  t    ..I, 

Jan.  1 . 1920.  The  new  scheme  raised 
the  income  limit  of  eligibility  to 
£49  17n.  ttd.  per  annum,  removed 
the  outdoor  relief  and  imprison- 

u..  at  di.-xiiiiilitii  iitionH,  and  ruled 
out  of  account  as  income  sick-pay 
under  a  medical  certificate  for 
three  months  in  a  year ;  and  the 
value  of  the  furniture. 

In  .I.in .,  I1-.' t.  the  scales  of  pen- 
sions in  re'at  on  t<»  income  were  : 


SCALE  OF  OLD  AGE   PENSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


108.  per  week.  Where  yearly  Income  does  not  exceed  £28  fe. 
8*.         .,  „          .,  is  between  £26  ta.  and  £31  10s. 

»s.          „  ..  ,.  £31   1(*.  and  £30  Ife. 

4».  ,.  „  £36  15s.  and  £42 

2s.  „  „  £42  and  £47  5s. 

18.          ..  ,.          .,  .,          £47  te.  and  £49  17s.  6d. 


but  its  members  could  not  agree  on 
a  workable  scheme.  In  1899  a 
select  committee,  presided  over  by 
Henry  (later  Viscount)  Chaplin, 
suggested  a  definite  scheme.  In 
1905  two  bills  were  introduced  into 
Parliament  embodying  many  of  the 
Chaplin  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, but  nothing  came  of  them. 
In  his  budget  speech  of  1907, 
H.  H.  Asquith  announced  a  definite 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions.  The 
first  Act  was  passed  in  1908,  and 
came  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1909. 

To  qualify  for  a  pension  the  recipi- 
ent must  have  reached  the  age  of  70 
years,  and  be  a  British  subject  of  10 
years'  standing.  If  a  natural -born 
British  subject,  he  or  she  must  have 
been  resident  in  the  U.K.  for  twelve 
out  of  twenty  years  up  to  date  of 
recei\  iii'4  pension.  If  not  natural- 
born,  he  or  she  must  have  been 
resident  for  twenty  years  previous 
to  receiving  the  pension.  The 
minimum  pension  of  Is.  a  week  is 
paid  to  a  jwrson  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  £49  17s.  6d.  per  annum. 
Previous  to  the  1919  Act  the  income 
limit  was  £31  10s.  The  first  rate  of 
pension  was  5s.  per  week,  payable 
at  any  post  office,  to  all  men  and 
women  qualified. 

From  time  to  time  new  coi.  litions 
have  governed  the  scheme.  In  191(5 
the  government  made  a  grant  to 
meet  the  cost  of  allowances,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  an  additional  2s.  6d. 
a  week,  to  those  suffering  special 
hardship  due  to  war  conditions.  In 
1917  the  grant  of  the  additional 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  was  extended 


Those  unable  to  follow  their  em- 
ployment in  consequence  of  blind- 
ness could  obtain  a  pension  at  50. 

In  Mar.,  1922  there  were 
1,029,367  old  age  pensioners,  of 
whom  71 7. :{n:{  wen-  in  Kngland, 
44,655  in  Wales,  96,539  in  S-,,t- 
land,  and  170,870  in  Ireland.  The 
1919  Act  had  by  Mar.,  1922,  added 
nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand extra  pensioners.  The  cost 
for  1921-22  was  estimated  at 
£26,000,000.  The  cost  of  old  age 
pensions  is  paid  from  the  im- 
perial funds,  and  the  administra- 
tive authority  is  the  ministry  of 
health  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  local  government  board  of 
Scotland.  Since  April.  l!i±.»,  the 
Iri«h  Free  State  was  responsible 
for  its  own  payments. 

Pensions  are  paid  in  Australia 
and  New  Xoaland,  the  qualifying 
age  being  65.  Australia  pays  10s. 
a  week,  and  New  Zealand,  origin- 
ally fixing  the  pension  at  £18  per 
annum,  increased  it  to  £26  per 
annum  in  1905.  In  Germany  the 
system,  which  dates  from  1891,  is 
both  compulsory  and  contributory; 
in  France  the  system,  dating  from 
1911,  is  also  contributory,  and  the 
age  limit  65.  Denmark  instituted 
]K-nsions,  in  IS'.H.  to  ail  over  60 
a.  A.  L.«.k 

Old  Bailey.  London  thorough- 
fare. It  runs  S.  from  Newgate 
Street  to  Ludgate  Kill.  K.<\  At  it* 
N.E.  corner  is  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  (q.v.),  on  land  occupied  by- 
old  Newgate  (q.v.)  prison,  opposite 
which  were  set  up  the  pillory. 


OLD  BUCK 

whipping  post,  and  gallows.  There 
was  a  prison  here  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. A  mansion  of  the  Sidneys 
stood  in  the  Old  Bailey,  Camden 
was  born  in  this  thoroughfare, 
William  Hone  and  Jonathan  Wild 
lived  in  Ship's  Court,  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  Green  Arbour  Court. 
The  Old  Eoman  Wall  extended 
along  the  E.  side.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  old  court  of  the 
city  chamberlain,  or  from  the 
ballium  or  outer  space  near  the  wall 
at  Ludgate.  -See  The  Old  Bailey 
and  Newgate,  C.  Gordon,  1902. 

Oldbuck,  JONATHAN.  Laird  of 
Monkbarns  in  Scott's  novel  The 
Antiquary  (q.v.),  a  character  whose 
learning,  wit,  and  drollery  are  com- 
bined with  the  foibles  of  an  elderly 
bachelor.  He  had  a  prototype  in 
George  Constable,  an  old  friend  of 
the  father  of  the  novelist. 

Oldbury.  Urban  dist.  and  market 
town  of  Worcestershire,  England. 
It  is  5  m.  from  Birmingham,  with 
a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.  Rly., 
and  is  on  the  Birmingham  canal. 
Standing  on  the  coalfield  of  the 
Black  Country,  its  industries  in- 
clude steel  works,  iron  foundries, 
and  the  manufacture  of  nails,  tools, 
chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  32,000. 

Oldcastle,  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1417). 
English  Lollard,  known  also  as 
Lord  Cobham.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned as  serv- 
ing  in  the 
Welsh  marches 
in  1401.  In 
1409  he  mar- 
ried Lady  Cob- 
ham,  of  Cool- 
ing, Rochester, 
and  was  sum- 
moned to  Par- 
liament as  a 
baron.  He  was 
high  in  the  favour  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V,  but  in 
1413  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
after  several  citations  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Es- 
caping from  the  Tower,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  Lollard  conspiracy 
which  nearly  brought  about  a 
rebellion.  Many  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, but  Oldcastle  remained  in 
hiding  until  1417,  when  he  was 
captured,  taken  to  London,  and 
hanged  Dec.  14,  1417.  He  was  the 
original  of  Falstaff  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  IV  (q.v.).  See 
Lollards ;  consult  also  Life,  pub- 
lished by  The  Malone  Society,  1908. 
Old  Catholics.  R.C.  congrega- 
tions, chiefly  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  who  have  separ- 
ated from  the  Church  of  Rome 
mainly  on  the  question  of  papal 
infallibility.  The  movement  ori- 
ginated in  a  conference  at  Munich 
in  1863  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  which  was  attended 
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by  about  a  hundred  scholars  and 
priests,  with  the  purpose  of  uniting 
German  R.C.  divines  in  the  work 
of  promoting  unity  in  religion  and 
scientific  thought. 

Jesuit  influence  resulted,  Dec., 
1869,  in  the  summoning  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing June  voted  on  the  question 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when 
defining  doctrine  ex  cathedra.  The 
opposing  bishops  handed  in  a  pro- 
test and  left  Rome  before  the 
session  of  July  18,  which  almost 
unanimously  passed  the  decree. 

Most  of  the  opponents  subse- 
quently submitted  under  pressure ; 
but  Dollinger  and  Friedrich  refused 
on  the  grounds  that  papal  infalli- 
bility was  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  tradition,  condemned  by 
previous  Councils,  based  upon 
unauthentic  authorities,  and  in- 
compatible with  civil  order.  As  a 
result,  both  were  deposed  and 'ex- 
communicated. Dollinger  then 
called  together  an  Old  Catholic 
Congress,  which  met  at  Munich  in 
Sept.,  1871,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
asserting  adhesion  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  repudiat- 
ing papal  infallibility,  and  declar- 
ing a  desire  to  reform  the  Church 
and  bring  about  reunion  with  the 
Oriental  and  other  episcopal 
churches.  Old  Catholic  Churches 
were  opened  in  various  towns  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

A  second  Congress,  held  at 
Cologne  in  Sept.,  1872,  was  at- 
tended by  the  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
and  American  Churches,  and  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Russian  Church, 
r.mong  about  500  other  deputies. 
In  1873  Dr.  Reinkens  was  conse- 
crated the  first  bishop  of  the  Old 
Catholics  by  the  Jansenist  bishop 
of  Deventer,  according  to  the 
Roman  rite.  See  Dollinger ;  Infalli- 
bility ;  Jansenism ;  Papacy ;  Vati- 
can Council ;  consult  also  The  Story 
of  the  Old  Catholic  and  Kindred 
Movements,  A.  M.  E.  Scarth,  1883. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  THE. 
Charles  Dickens's  third  novel,  be- 
gun in  the  fourth  issue  of  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,  April,  1840, 
and  concluded  in  the  number  for 
Jan.  17,  1841.  The  illustrations 
were  by  George  Cattermole  and 
Phiz.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  an 
old  man's  affection  for  his  grand- 
daughter, for  whose  sake  he  be- 
becomes  a  hopeless  gambler. 
Little  Nell  (q.v.),  Daniel  Quilp, 
with  his  mis-shapen  mind  and 
body ;  Sampson  and  Sally  Brass, 
a  rascally  attorney  and  his  sister ; 
Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness 
are  among  the  more  famous  crea- 
tions of  the  novelist.  One  of  many 
adaptations  of  the  story  for  the 
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stage  was  made  by  Charles 
Dickens,  jun.,  in  1884.  .See 
Marchioness,  The. 

Oldenburg.  Free  state  of  Ger- 
many. It  consists  of  three  portions, 
Oldenburg,  Birkenfeld,  and  Lii- 
beck,  and  its  total  area  is  2,452  sq. 
m.,  of  which  212  are  in  Birkenfeld 
and  209  in  Liibeck.  Oldenburg 
proper  is  almost  surrounded  by 
Hanover;  its  coast-line  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  bay  of  Jade.  The 
surface  is  flat  and  the  physical 
features  resemble  those  of  Holland, 
from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a 
piece  of  Hanover.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Weser  and  its  tributary,  the 
Hunte,  the  Haase,  and  the  Leda. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared 
in  large  quantities,  and  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  other  cereals  grown. 
Oldenburg  is  the  capital ;  other 
places  are  Varel  and  Delmen- 
horst.  Birkenfeld  and  Eutin  are 
the  capitals  of  the  two  smaller  parts 
of  the  republic.  Birkenfeld  is  near 
Worms,  about  150  m.  from  Olden- 
burg. The  pop.  is  518,000,  of  which 
421,500  are  in  Oldenburg,  45,500 
in  Liibeck,  and  51,000  in  Birken- 
feld. The  republic  is  governed 
by  a  Landtag  of  48  members, 
elected  for  five  years. 

The  first  count  of  Oldenburg  ap- 
peared about  1200.  In  1448  Count 
Christian  became  king  of  Denmark, 
and  in  1454  he  gave  up  his  county 
to  his  brother.  Its  boundaries  were 
enlarged  by  various  counts.  From 
1702-73  it  was  again  under  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  passing  in  1773 
awayf rom  them  to  Count  Frederick 
Augustus,  and  in  1777  it  was  made 
a  duchy.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
added  both  Birkenfeld  and  Lu- 
beck,  a  secularised  bishopric,  to 
Oldenburg,  which  was  made  a 
grand  duchy  in  1829.  A  liberal 
constitution  was  granted  in  1849. 
In  1871  Oldenburg  joined  the  new 
German  empire,  and  in  Nov.,  1918, 
the  grand  duke  abdicated  and  the 
state  became  one  of  the  German 
republics.  See  Birkenfeld. 

Oldenburg.  Town  of  Germany, 
the  capital  of  the  free  state  of 
Oldenburg.  It  stands  on  the  Hunte, 
27  m.  from  Bremen,  being  served 
by  both  railway  and  canal,  and 
consists  of  an  old,  or  inner,  town 
and  surrounding  suburbs.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  two  palaces, 
until  1918  the  residences  of  the 
ruling  family,  the  restored  church 
of  S.  Lambert,  and  the  old  and  the 
new  town  hall ;  also  two  museums, 
hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  In  the 
Augusteum,  a  fine  Renaissance 
building,  is  a  collection  of  pictures, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  there  are  two  large 
libraries.  The  industries  include 
some  small  manufactures,  and  a 
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Anne  Oldfield, 
English  actress 


trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
<  Hil'-nliurK  became  a  fortilied  town 
in  tin-  li'tli  century  and  gave-  it* 
narao  to  the  county,  alt.  i  \\.irds  the 

••nillcl   dlldiy.       !'.>[).   :tO,000. 

Oldfield,  As  SK  OR  NANCE  (li;s:{ 
IT.'tii).  English  aotreM.  Introduced 
t<>  tin-  stage  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh,  she  tii-t 
attracted  utton- 
tion  at  Drury 
Lane  by  her 
creation  of  two 
comedy  rdles, 
Lady  Betty 
Modish  in  Col- 
ley  C  i  b  b  e  r1  s 
Careless  Hus- 
band, and  Bid- 
dy Tipkin  in 
Steele's  Tender  Husband.  She 
played  original  parts  in  Addison's 
Cato,  Rowe'a  Jane  Shore  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Thomson's  Sophon- 
isba.  She  died  Oct.  23,  1730.  A 
comedy  by  Charles  Reade,  entitled 
Nance  Oldfield,  was  produced  at 
The  Olympic,  Feb.  24,  1883. 

Oldfield,  JOSIAH.     British  phy- 
sician.    Born  at  Shrewsbury  and 
educated  at  Oxford  University,  he 
early  took  an 
interest  in  the 
abolition   of 
capital  punish- 
ment and  the 
advocacy      of 
fruitarian  diet. 
He    founded 
the  Society  for 
the    Abolition 
of      Capital         Josiah  OldHeld, 
Punishment,   ,   British  physician 
1901,      and  union*  FT, 

wrote  The  Ideal  Diet  in  Relation 
to  Real  Life,  1892 ;  Tuberculosis, 
or  Flesh-eating  a  Cause  of  Con- 
sumption, 1897;  The  Penalty  of 
Death,  1901. 

Old  Forge.  Bor.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  in  Lackawanna  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Lackawanna 
river,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Scranton,  and 
is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western  rly.  It  manu- 
factures silk,  chemicals,  and  glass, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  anthracite, 
mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  Old 
Forge  was  settled  in  1830,  and  in- 
corporated in  1899.  Pop.  12,200. 

Oldham.  Mun.  and  co.  borough 
of  Lancashire,  England.    It  stands 
on  the  Medlock,  6  m.  from  Man- 
chester,    with     stations     on    the 
L.  &  N.W.,  G.C., 
and  L.  &  Y.  Rlys. 
It  is  also  served 
by  a  canal.    The 
principal     build- 
ings are  the  town 
hall,  a  copy  of  the 
temple  of  Deme- 
ter,  near  Athens, 
Oldham  arms       art    gallery    and 


museum,  county  court,  and  port 
office.  The  Lyceum  contain*  an 
observatory.  There  are  a  number  of 
modern  churches,  and  the  school* 
inclinli-  te,  Imical  schools,  a  blue- 
coat  school,  and  the  Hulme 
Grammar  School.  The  town  i*  a 
centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
especially  the  spinning  branch.  In 
addition  machinery,  velvets,  silks, 
sateens,  and  other  textiles  are  made. 
Around  are  coal  mines.  Alexandra 
Park  is  a  recreation  ground. 
arc  held,  and  the  Oldbam  Wakes, 
held  at  the  end  of  Aug.,  are  a 
feature  of  the  town.  In  the  17th 
century  Oldham  became  a  manu- 
facturing centre  and  at  one  time 
its  chief  product  was  hate.  About 
1790  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
was  introduced,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  coalfield  the  town 
grew  enormously.  It  began  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament  in 
1832,  but  was  not  made  a  corporate 
town  until  1841.  Market  days, 
Mon.  and  Sat.  Pop.  (1921)  145,000. 

Oldham,  JOHN  (1653-83).  Eng- 
lish poet.  Born  near  Tetbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  Aug.  9,  1653,  and 
educated  at  S. 
Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  he  was 
for  a  brief  pe- 
riod a  school- 
master  and 
tutor,  and  was 
then  befriend- 
ed by  the  earl 
of  Kingston,  at 
whose  place, 
Holme  Pierre- 
point,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, he  died  of  small-pox, 
Dec.  9,  1683.  Oldham's  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  satires, especially 
Satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  1681. 
These,  though  rugged  in  versifica- 
tion, are  interesting  as  being  the 
lineal  predecessors  of  some  of  the 
satirical  writings  of  Pope. 

Oldhill.      District  of  Stafford- 
shire, England.     It  is  3  m.  from 
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Oldbam,  Lancashire.  Parish  cbuich 
ol  S.  Peter,  built  in  1754 


Dudley,  with  a  station  on  the  Q.W. 
and  I/  \  X.W.  Klyn.  It  sUnds  on 
a  coalfield  and  in  MM  Birmingham 
area,  and  the  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  hardware.  Pop. 
1 1,600. 

Old  Jewry.  London  street. 
Ix-adin^'  \.  from  Poultry  to 
mi  Street,  K.C.,  and  known 
in  1181  as  The  Jewry,  and  later  as 
i  '..I. .  Inn.  h  Lane  and  Sakfrerelane, 
it  was  once  a  Jewish  quarter.  In 
1641  Sir  Robert  Clayton  built  a 
house  here,  which  became  the  first 
home  of  the  London  Institution  in 
1806,  and  was  taken  down  in  1863. 
The  headquarters  of  the  city  police 
were  here  until  removed  to  Moor 
Lane  in  1917. 

Old  Maid.  Simple  card  game. 
The  cards  an  dealt  out  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  players,  of  whom  there 
is  no  specific  number,  the  queen  of 
hearts  alone  being  reserveo.  Each 
player  discards  all  the  pairs  in  his 
hand.  This  done,  the  dealer  offers 
his  cards,  face  downwards,  to  the 
one  next  him,  who  selects  one, 
and  if  possible  uses  it  to  discard 
another  pair.  This  process  con- 
tinues until  all  the  cards  have  been 
discarded  except  an  odd  queen. 
The  holder  of  this  is  the  old  maid. 
Another  name  for  the  game  is  the 
black  lady. 

Old  Man  OR  LAD'S  LOVE. 
Popular  name  for  southernwood 
(Artemisia  abrotanum).  See  Arte- 
misia ;  Southernwood. 

Old  Man  Cactus  (Pilocereus 
senilia).  Succulent  perennial  herb 
of  the  natural  order  Cactaceae. 
A  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
it  has  a  fluted  cylindrical  stem 
from  20  to  25  ft.  high,  the  ridges 
bearing  tufts  of  long  white  spines 
and  long  white  hairs. 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  THE. 
Character  in  The  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  (9.1'.).  In  his  fifth 
voyage  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  having 
been  wrecked,  assists  a  helpless  old 
man  by  carrying  him  on  his  back. 
The  old  man  twines  his  legs  round 
Sindbad's  neck  and  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged untilhe  has  been  made  drunk. 

Old  Masters.  Term  applied  to 
painters  of  a  bygone  age,  and  of 
established  reputations;  also  used 
of  the  works  produced  by  them. 
See  Art ;  Painting. 

Old  Mortality.  First  of  Scott's 
Tales  of  My  Landlord  ("  arranged 
by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  school- 
master and  parish-clerk  of  Gander- 
cleugh"),  and  fourth  of  the 
Waverley  novels.  It  was  published 
with  The  Black  Dwarf  in  Dec., 
1816.  The  title  was  suggested  by 
the  hobby  of  Robert  Paterson,  a 
stone-cutter  who  wandered  about 
Scotland  for  some  forty  years  re- 
pairing the  graves  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, of  whose  fiery  zeal  the 
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novel  contains  many  vivid  pictures, 
together  with  graphic  impressions 
of  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and 
Bothwell  Brig.  The  marriage  of 
the  hero,  Henry  Morton,  with  the 
heroine,  Edith  Bellenden,  is 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  most 
convincing  love-stories  that  Scott 
ever  wrote. 

Old  Eed  Sandstone.  In  geo- 
logy, name  given  to  a  series  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks.  They  are  named 
from  their  commonest  constituent, 
red  sandstone,  but  the  series  also 
contains  grey,  yellow,  and  green 
sandstones,  and  limestones  and 
clay  beds.  The  rocks  of  the  group 
are  of  immense  thickness,  computed 
to  be  20,000  ft.  thick  in  Scotland, 
and  are  called  Old  to  distinguish 
them  from  similar  deposits  of  a 
later  period  of  geological  time.  The 
series  lies  below  the  Carboniferous 
strata.  The  time  of  the  formation  of 
Old  Sandstone  rocks  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Devonian  marine 
deposits.  The  series  is  found  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Russia, 
where  it  alternates  with  Devonian 
deposits,  Scandinavia,  and  N. 
America.  In  some  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone rocks  fossils  are  wanting,  in 
others  there  are  remarkable  remains 
of  fossil  fishes  and  plants.  See 
Devonian  ;  Triassic  ;  consult  also 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  H.  Miller, 
new  ed.  1869. 

Old  Testament.  Name  given 
to  the  collection  of  books  which 
form  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  and 
give  an  account  of  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  O.T.  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  from  an- 
other, it  is  the  record  of  the  Divine 
education  of  Israel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

The  books  as  they  stand  in  the 
English  Bible  were  written  during 
the  600  years  between  750  and  150 
B.C.,  but  many  of  them  embody 
documents  and  excerpts  which  go 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  It 
was  only  gradual!}',  however,  that 
these  books  were  collected  together 
into  what  is  known  as  the  O.T. 
canon.  The  process  of  forming  the 
canon  took  about  500  years.  It 
commenced  about  440  B.C.  and  was 
not  finally  completed  till  the  synod 
of  Jamnia,  in  A.D.  90. 

There  are  three  well-defined 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  O.T. 
(1)  The  earliest  canon,  which  was 
formed  about  440,  contained  the 
Pentateuch,  or  rather  the  Hexa- 
teuch — for  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
included.  The  explanation  of  the 
canonisation  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
contains  the  Law  of  God,  on  which 
the  whole  national  life  was  centred. 


(2)  About  200  years  later  the  first 
edition  of  the  O.T.  was  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  the  prophetical 
writings,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
among  which  were  included  the 
historical  books  known  as  Samuel 
and  Kings.  (3)  During  the  last  two 
centuries  B.C.  various  other  addi- 
tions were  made  at  different  times, 
known  as  "  the  writings,"  including 
Job,  The  Psalter,  the  Minor 
Prophets,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles,  etc. 

For  some  time  several  of  these 
books  were  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable controversy,  e.g.  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  etc.,  but  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  synod  of  Jamnia  their 
inclusion  in  the  canon  was  finally 
sanctioned.  It  was  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  loss  of  the 
Temple  that  finally  gave  the  O.T. 
its  supreme  place  in  the  religion  of 
the  Jewish  race,  while  its  adoption 
bv  the  Christian  Church  secured  it 


Oleander.      Flowers  and  leaves  o'i 
the  evergreen  shrub 

a  position  which  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  gained.  The  process  of 
enlarging  the  canon  was  continued 
in  Alexandria,  after  it  was  com- 
pleted in  Palestine.  The  Alexan- 
drians made  a  fourth  addition  to  the 
O.T.,  consisting  of  the  books  which 
are  now  placed  in  the  Apocrypha 
(q.v.).  This  addition  is  recognized 
as  canonical  by  Roman  Catholics, 
but  not  by  Protestants.  See  Bible ; 
Criticism,  Biblical ;  Hexateuch  ; 
and  the  articles  on  the  various  books 


Oleandra.     Rootstock  with  leaves, 
one  turned  to  show  spores 


and  characters ;  consult  also  The 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  H.  E. 
Ryle,  1892. 

Old  Trafford.  Suburb  of 
Manchester.  In  the  W.  of  the  city 
proper,  it  is  served  by  the  L.  & 
N.W.,  G.C.,  and  Cheshire  Lines 
Rlys.  Here  is  the  cricket  ground 
of  the  Lancashire  club  and  near  is 
Trafford  Park  (q.v.).  See  Man- 
chester. 

Oleaceae.  Olive  family,  a 
natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions,  chiefly  of  the 
N.  hemisphere.  They  have  op- 
posite leaves  and  four-parted 
flowers,  the  calyx  and  corolla 
being  sometimes  absent.  Repre- 
sentative genera  are  Olea  (olive), 
Fraxinus  (ash),  Jasminum  (jessa- 
mine), Syringa  (lilac),  and  Ligus- 
trum  (privet). 

Clean.  City  of  New  York,  U.S.A., 
in  Cattaraugus  co.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Olean  Creek  and 
the  Allegheny  river,  70  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Buffalo,  and  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  other  rlys.  Its  buildings 
include  the  state  armoury  and  a 
memorial  hospital.  It  contains  a 
noted  driving  park,  and  near  by  is 
Rock  City,  a  group  of  uniform 
conglomerate  rocks  about  40  acres 
in  area.  Olean  lies  near  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  and  natural  gas  region, 
in  whose  produce  it  largely  trades. 
Other  industries  include  tanneries 
and  engineering  works.  Settled 
in  1804,  a  city  charter  was 
granted  to  Olean  in  1893.  Pop. 
20,500. 

Oleander  (Nerium  oleander). 
Evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural 
order  Apocynaceae,  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  erect 
stems  grow  to  a  height  of  14  ft., 
and  the  narrow  lance-shaped, 
leathery  leaves  are  in  whorls  of 
three.  The  large,  bright-red, 
funnel-shaped  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters.  The  plant  grows  by 
riversides,  and  all  parts  of  it  are 
extremely  poisonous,  so  that  great 
care  is  required  in  handling  it, 
pruning,  etc. 

Oleandra.  Small  genus  of  tropi- 
cal ferns,  natives  of  Ceylon,  Natal, 
N.  India,  Malaya,  Mascarenes,  and 
the  W.  Indies.  Their  average  height 
is  1  ft.,  and  they  thrive  in  hot- 
houses in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam.  They  should  be  planted  in 
early  spring,  and  receive  plenty  of 
water  until  the  autumn.  Oleandras 
are  propagated  by  spores  from  the 
back  of  the  leaves  of  the  ferns, 
sown  in  sandy  soil  at  an  average 
temperature  of  75°. 

Olearia.  Genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positae,  natives  of  New  Zealand 
and  parts  of  Australia.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
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Michael  O'Leary. 
British  soldier 


they  yield  a  multitude  of  small 
white  or  blue  daisy-like  flower*. 
Olearia  hauati  in  the  moat  fniinli.ii 
t>l  i  In-  many  species. 

O'Leary',  Mi.  nu;i.  (l,.  1890). 
r.iin-li  soldier.  Horn  at  Inchigeela, 
in  Iirltind,  Sept.  2. 
iv  to,  he  en- 
tered the  navy. 
v  i  n  g  in 
H.M.S.  Vivi.l. 
:  in-n  joined  the 
Irish  GuardH 
in  1909,  being 
transferred  to 
the  reserve  in 
July,  1913.  He 
served  in 
Canada  with 
the  N.W.  Mounted  Police,  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  re- 
joined the  colours,  and  went  to 
France  in  Nov.,  1914.  When  a 
lance-corporal  in  the  Irish  Guards, 
he  won  the  V.C.  at  Cuinchy,  Jan.  31, 
1915,  for  capturing  single-handed 
two  German  positions,  killing  eight 
Germans  and  taking  two  prisoners. 
In  Oct.,  1915,  he  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
later  rising  to  rank  of  captain  and 
serving  with  the  Salonica  expe- 
ditionary force.  In  1920  he 
rejoined  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  See  V.C.  Heroes  of  the 
War,  G.  A.  Leask,  1916. 

Oleaster  (Elaeagnus).  Genus  of 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Elaeag- 
naceae,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  America.  The  shrubs  range 
in  height  from  5  to  20  ft.,  and  thrive 
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Spray    of    foliage    and 
flowers 


in  any  ordinary  soil,  especially  in 
S.  or  W.  positions.  They  are  in- 
creased by  seeds  sown  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  in  early  spring,  or  by 
cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  white,  and  oc- 
casionally green  in  colour. 

defines.  Hydrocarbons  having 
the  general  formula  CnH2n.  The 
simplest  representative  of  the 
series  is  ethylene,  C.>H4>  also 
known  as  oleriant  gas.  The  lower 
members  are  gases  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  are  followed  by 


Olearia.     Flower  clusters  and  leaves 
of  0.  baaiti 

others  which  are  liquids  and  solids. 
The  distinction  between  the  defines 
and  the  paraffins  is  that  the  ole- 
fines  combine  directly  with  chlorine 
and  bromine,  even  in  the  dark,  to 
form  dichlorides  or  dibromides. 
See  Hydrocarbon. 

Oleic  Acid.  Colourless  oily 
liquid  prepared  by  saponifying  fata 
and  oils.  It  occurs  as  the  glyceride 
triolein,  in  non-drying  oils,  such  as 
those  of  the  almond,  olive,  and  cod- 
liver,  and  in  solid  fats  such  as  lard, 
tallow,  palm  oil,  and  butter.  Oleic 
acid  is  prepared  by  saponifying 
almond  oil  with  potash,  decom- 
posing the  soap  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  heating  with  lead  oxide  for 
some  hours.  The  lead  oleate  formed 
is  separated  by  means  of  ether,  and 
to  the  solution  thus  formed  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added.  Impure 
oleic  acid  is  made  on  a  large  scale. 

Oleic  acid  becomes  yellow  with 
keeping,  and  acquires  an  acid  re- 
action and  rancid  odour.  When 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  a  mixture 
of  potassium  acetate  and  palmitate 
is  obtained,  which  process  can  be 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
palmitic  acid.  When  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sul- 
pholeic  acid  is  formed.  Sodium 
oleate  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  hard  soap,  and  lead  oleate  is  the 
chief  part  of  lead  plaster. 

Olein.  Commercial  term  ap- 
plied to  triolein,  the  glyceride  of 
oleic  acid,  and  to  any  liquid  oil 
obtained  from  fats  by  pressure.  It 
is  also  applied  to  impure  oleic  acid 
and  to  the  sulpholeates.  Triolein 
occurs  naturally  in  fats  and  oils, 
and  can  also  be  prepared  by  heat- 
Ing  glycerin  with  oleic  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  devoid  of 
smell  and  taste.  The  olein  m.-i  !••  by 
pressing  palm  oil  is  distinguished 
as  palm  olein,  and  that  from  the 
coconut  as  coconut  olein.  Olein 
is  made  on  a  large  scale  com- 
mercially for  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  (q.v.). 

Olekma.  River  of  Siberia,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yakutsk.  Rising  in 
the  Yablonoi  Mte.,  it  Sows  in  a  N. 


direction  and  discharges  iuelf  into 
the  Lena,  after  a  course  of  700  m. 
The  neighbourhood  abound*  in 
furred  animal*,  especially  UM 
(table,  and  gold  is  found. 

Ole  Lukoie  ( Dan..  Olaf  the  Eye- 
shutter).  The  Danish  equivalent 
for  the  legendary  character  known 
t»  children  M  the  Dustman.  It  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  stories  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Ole 
I .iik  Die  is  also  the  pen-name 
adopted  by  Col.  E.  D.  Swinton. 
See  Andersen,  II  ' '.:  Swinton,  E.  D. 

Olenek.  River  of  Siberia.  Ris- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  govt.  of 
Yeniseisk,  it  flows  through  Yakutsk. 
After  a  course  of  850  m.  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
at  Ust-Olcnsk. 

Olenellus.  Genus  of  trilobites 
b<-l<  uming  to  the  Lower  Cambrian 
series  of  rocks.  The  animal  had  a 
flat,  tapering  body  of  14  or  more 
jointed  segments,  covered  with  a 
hard  shell  like  a  lobster.  The  head 
was  comparatively  large  and  broad, 
and  the  tail  long  and  slender.  The 
body,  head,  and  tail  were  usually 
provided  with  slender  spines. 
Olenwt  is  a  similar  fossil  belonging 
to  the  Upper  Cambrian  series  of 
rocks.  They  are  the  oldest  fauna 
discovered  by  geologists.  See 
Trilobites. 

Oleograph  (Lat.  oleum,  oil; 
Gr.  grapkein,  to  write).  Name  given 
to  a  kind  of  chromolithograph 
which  imitates  the  effect  of  an  oil 
painting.  The  colours  used  are 
generally  darker  than  the  corre- 
sponding ones  for  ordinary  chromo- 
lithographs, and  the  resultant 
print  is  mounted  on  canvas  and 
varnished,  to  imitate  still  more 
closely  the  oil-painting  effect.  See 
Lithography. 

Oleron.  Island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  France.  Belonging  to  the  dept. 
of  Charente-lnferieure,  it  is  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Charente, 
and  its  chief  town  and  harbour  is 
Chateau  d'OIeron.  It  has  salt  and 
fish -salting  industries  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  narrow  gauge  rly. 
Pop.  17,000. 

Oleron  gave  its  name  to  a  code 
of  maritime  law.  This  was  com- 
posed of  judgements  of  the  mari- 
time court  here,  together  with  a 
collection  of  the  accepted  customs 
of  the  sea.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  12th  century, 
England  and  Aquitaine  being  then 
under  the  same  sovereign,  and 
had  an  important  influence  on 
later  developments  of  this  branch 
of  law. 

Olfactory  Nerve.  '  Nerve  of 
smell.  It  arises  from  the  brain  by 
three  roots,  uniting  in  the  olfactory 
tract,  which  expands  at  its  end  into 
the  olfactory  bulb.  From  the  bulb 
about  20  fine  prolongations  are 
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given  off,  which  pass  through  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  terminate  in  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose  and  nasal  septum. 
See  Nerve ;  Nose. 

Olga  (d.  968).  Russian  saint. 
She  was  the  peasant  wife  of  Igor, 
third  grand  duke  of  Russia,  who 
first  met  her  while  hunting,  and 
married  her  about  913.  She  be- 
came regent  for  her  son,  Sviat- 
oslav,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
capable  ruler.  After  Igor's  death, 
946,  she  carried  out  a  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  Drevliens,  who  were 
guilty  of  his  death.  She  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  was 
baptized  and  received  the  name  of 
Helen.  She  was  canonised  by  the 
Greek  Church.  Her  feast  day  is 
July  11,  O.S. 

Olhao.  Seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov.  of  Faro.  It  stands  on  the 
S.  coast  in  a  garden-like  region, 
facing  the  Atlantic.  6  m.  by  rly.  E. 
of  Faro,.  It  is  noted  for  its  sardine 
fisheries  and  canning  houses,  and 
engages  in  boat-building  and  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  and  sails, 
exporting  figs,  almonds,  carobs, 
chestnut,  cork,  sumach,  baskets, 
and  tunny  fish.  Pop.  10,000. 

Olibanum  Tree  (Boswellia 
serrata).  Small  evergreen  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Burseraceae, 


Olibanum  Tree.     Foliage  and  fruit 

of  the  East  Indian  evergreen.  Inset, 

flower  sprays 

native  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  leaves 
are  divided  into  two  rows  of  oval- 
oblong  leaflets  with  saw-toothed 
edges.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  sprays.  From  the  bark 
exudes  a  resinous  gum,  olibanum, 
believed  to  be  the  frankincense 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  astringent 
and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  incense.  According  to 
some  authorities  true  frankincense 
is  the  product  of  B.  carteri,  an 
African  species.  « 

Olifants.  Name  of  several 
rivers  in  S.  Africa,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  chief:  (1)  River 
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rising  in  the  moun tarns  N.E.  of 
Cape  Town  and  flowing  about 
150  m.  N.W.  to  the  Atlantic.  It 
supplies  irrigation  water  to  Van 
Rhyn's  Dorp.  (2)  River  rising  in 
the  Kareebergen,  Cape  Province, 
and  flowing  N.W.  into  Great  Bush- 
manland.  (3)  Tributary  of  the 
Gouritz  river,  Cape  Province,  flow- 
ing W.  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uniondale.  (4)  Tributary  of  the 
Limpopo,  rising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ermelo,  S.E.  Transvaal, 
and  running  N.  and  then  E.  to  the 
Limpopo,  which  it  enters  in  Gaza- 
land,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Oligarchy  (Greek  oligoi,  few; 
archein,  to  rule).  Political  term, 
meaning  government  by  the  few. 
It  was  used  by  Aristotle  to  de- 
scribe a  perverted  form  of  aristo- 
cracy ;  it  was  government  by  the 
few  in  their  own  interests,  whereas 
aristocracy  was  government  by  the 
best  men  in  the  public  interest. 
Some  of  the  city  states  of  Greece 
had  an  oligarchical  government, 
and  so  had  Venice  and  other 
Italian  republics.  A  well-known 
British  example  was  the  Whig 
oligarchy  created  by  the  events  of 
1 688.  See  Government ;  Politics. 

Oligocene  System  (Greek 
oligon,  a  little ;  kainos,  new).  In 
geology,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Tertiary  period  of  time.  It  was  the 
epoch  which  followed  the  Eocene 
and  preceded  the  Miocene.  Rocks 
of  the  Oligocene  system  are  found 
in  wide  areas  in  Central  and  S. 
Europe,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Hampshire  in  England.  In  N. 
America  the  rocks  are  found  in  the 
famous  White  River  formations  of 
Colorado,  and  also  in  the  North  - 
West  Territory  of  Canada,  etc. 
Oligocene  rocks  consist  of  lime- 
stones, grits,  shales,  conglomerates, 
and  marls,  and  fresh  and  salt  water 
sand,  etc.  They  are  rich  in  fossil 
remains,  including  that  of  the  three- 
toed  horse,  Mesohippus,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  large  land  snails,  many 
insects,  etc.  The  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre,  the  millstone  grits  of  Mont- 
morency,  the  lignite  deposits  at 
Halle,  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  Oligo- 
cene system.  See  Eocene ;  Miocene. 

Oligoclase  (Gr.  oligon,  little ; 
klasis,  fracture).  In  geology,  name 
given  to  one  of  the  plagioclase  or 
soda  lime  felspars  found  in  granite, 
rhyolite,  etc.  It  is  a  calcium  alu- 
minium silicate,  white  with  occa- 
sional grey,  green,  or  red  shades, 
and  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  Varieties 
of  oligoclase  containing  finely 
scattered  grains  of  iron  oxide  are 
polished  to  make  the  gems  known 
as  sun  stones.  Oligoclase  is  found 
in  Europe  and  N.  America. 

Olinda.  City  of  Brazil,  in  the 
state  of  Pernambuco.  It  stands 
on  the  coast,  4£  m.  by  tramway 
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N.  of  Recife  or  Pernambuco,  of 
whose  wealthy  classes  it  was  long  a 
favourite  residence.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  other  fine  churches, 
botanical  gardens,  colleges,  law 
school,  and  a  wireless  telegraphy 
station.  It  was  founded  in  1535, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  state 
for  over  200  years,  until  super- 
seded by  Recife.  Pop.  8,000. 

Oliphant,  LAURENCE  (1691- 
1767).  Scottish  Jacobite.  A 
member  of  the  family  of  Oliphant 

^^•PRBMOH^^M     of     Gask,     pro- 

I  minent  Perth- 
Ik  ^  shire  royalists, 
1  he  took  part  in 
*  the  rising  of 
1715,  and  be- 
came laird  of 
Gask  on  his 
father's  death. 
1732.  He  ac- 
companied 
Charles  Ed- 
ward in  the  '45,  and,  with  his  son 
Laurence  (1724-92),  fought  at 
Prestonpans,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden. 
After  Culloden  father  and  son  es- 
caped abroad  and  the  estate  was 
forfeited.  He  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1763,  his  lands  having 
meanwhile  been  purchased  on  his 
behalf  from  the  crown,  and  died  in 
Jan.,  1767.  See  Nairne,  Baroness. 

Oliphant,  LAURENCE  (1829- 
88).  British  author.  He  was  born 
at  Cape  Town,  a  son  of  the  attor 
ney-general  of  __ 
Cape  Colony,  * 
educated  in 
Ceylon,  and 
practised  a  t 
the  colonial 
bar  for  a  brief 
period.  In  1853 
he  became  pri- 
vate secretary 
to  the  earl  of 
Elgin,  govern- 
or-general of  Canada,  and  took  part 
hi  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Leaving  the  diplo- 
matic service,  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  three  years  without 
making  any  particular  mark.  In 
1867  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Lake  Harris  (q.v. ),  and 
for  a  short  time  joined  his  religious 
community  at  Brocton,  N.Y. 
Oliphant  afterwards  acted  as 
correspondent  for  The  Times  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  a  scheme  for 
settling  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  He 
died  Dec.  23, 1888.  Among  his  works 
are  several  books  descriptive  of  his 
travels  ;  Piccadilly,  1870,  a  brilliant 
book  of  satirical  observations ; 
the  mystical  Sympneumata,  1885  ; 
and  Scientific  Religion,  1888.  His 
Life  was  written  by  a  distant 
relative,  Margaret  O.  Oliphant. 


Laurence  Oliphant, 
British  author 
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Oliphant,  MAROARKT  OLIPHAUT 
i7)  BritUh  author.  Born 
A|inl  I,  1828,  she  made  her  reputa- 
tion with  her 
firat  book, 
Passages  in  the 
Life  o  f  Mr*. 
Margaret  Mail- 
I.IM.I.  1840,  and 
thereafter  pro- 
d  u  o  e  d  more 
than  a  hundred 

books,  remark- 

M.  0.  Oliphant.         ..1,1..     f,...    ,  i..... 
British  author 

high    level    of 

merit  and  unflagging  freshness.  In 
1859  her  husband,  Francis  Wilson 
Oliphant,  died,  and  her  industry 
was  the  sole  support  of  her  own 
three  children,  and  after  1864  of  a 
widowed  brother  and  his  three 
children  as  well.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
died  at  Windsor,  June  25,  Is'.iT 
Among  her  best  known  novels  are 
Caleb  Field,  1851 ;  Lilliesleaf,  1855 ; 
Zaidee,  1856 ;  Salem  Chapel,  1863 ; 
The  Rector  and  the  Doctor's 
Family,  1863 ;  The  Minister's  Wife, 
1869 ;  The  Wizard's  Son,  1884 ;  and 
Kirsteen,  1890.  She  also  wrote 
historical  works  and  popular  bio- 
graphies of  Edward  Irving,  1862, 
and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1871. 

Olivares,  CASPAR  DE  GUZMAN, 
COUNT  OF  (1587-1645).  Spanish 
statesman.  Born  at  Rome,  Jan.  6, 
1587,  he  was 
educated  at 
Rome  and  Sala- 
manca. Secur- 
ing a  position 
at  court,  he 
became  first 
minister  of  the 
crown  and 
grandchamber- 
lain  to  Philip  Count  of  Olivares, 
IV,  and  for  Spanish  statesman 
24  years  was  the  real  ruler  of  Spain. 
While  vigilant  and  hardworking,  he 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  by  harsh  taxation.  Olivares 
was  exiled  in  1642  and  died 
July  22,  1645. 

Olive  (Olea  europea).  Small 
evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Oleaceae  (q-v.),  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  attains 
a  height  of  about  20  ft.,  has  almost 
four-sided  spiny  branches  and 
opposite  oblong  leaves.  The 
small,  white,  funnel-shaped,  frag- 
rant flowers  are  produced  in  pan- 
icles, and  the  fruit  is  a  small  plum. 
This  is  the  wild  form.  Pickled 
olives  and  olive-oil  are  the  produce 
of  the  variety  saliva,  which  has 
been  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  differs  from  the  wild 
form  in  the  branches  being  less 
square,  without  spines  the  leaves 
more  lance-shaped,  and  the  fruit 
much  larger  and  moie  fleshy.  The 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  fleshy  part 
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of  the  fruit  by  procure,  but  much 
of  the  "  olive-oil  "  of  commerce  is 
more  or  less  extensively  adulter- 
ated with  oils  of  cotton-need, 
monkey-nut,  sesame,  and  walnut. 
Pickled  olives  have  had  thm 
natural  bitterness  reduced  by  soak- 
ing in  a  solution  <>f  lime  and  wood- 
ashes,  after  which  they  are  bottled 
in  salt  and  water,  variously 
flavoured. 

The  olive  is  cultivated  occasion 
ally  in  Britain  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  outdoors  in  a  few 
favoured  S.  and  W.  localities. 
It  is  of  easy  culture  in  well- 
drained  loam,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  of  firm 
shoots  or  by  seeds,  treated  as  half- 
hardy  subjects.  Several  species 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (O. 
capenais,  O.  lour  i  folia,  0.  verrucosa) 
are  found  in  cultivation. 

Olive  Branch  Petition.  Name 
given  to  a  petition  by  the  American 
colonists  in  1775  pleading  for  the 
recognition  of  their  constitutional 
claims  by  the  British  Government. 
The  petition  was  a  last  effort  for  a 
peaceful  settlement,  though  hos- 
tilities had  already  begun  when  it 
was  sent.  The  deputation  was  not 
allowed  to  present  the  petition.  See. 
United  States :  History. 

Olive  Oil.  Oil  obtained  from 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  europea,  the 
olive  tree  of  S.  Europe.  Extensive- 
ly used  in  cookery  in  S.  Europe,  it 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  N.  for 
preparing  salad.  It  is  a  soothing 
application  for  burns,  and  has 
been  prescribed  in  the  treatment 
of  gall-stones.  It  is  a  useful  mild 
purgative  for  children. 

Oliver  (hat.,  olive).  Masculine 
Christian  name.  Feminines  are 
Olive  and  the  less  familiar  Olivia. 
Oliver  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  phrase  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
refers  to  the  tremendous  blows 
struck  by  these  heroes  when  fight- 
ing in  Spain.  See  Roland. 

Oliver,  FREDERICK  SCOTT  (b. 
1864).  British  author.  Born  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  a  son  of 
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.lolm  S.  Oliver  and  a  grandson  of 
n  M'Laren,  M.P.  Educated 
at  Kiliiil.iirj.'h  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  became  a  barrister, 
l  ut  <  ntered  business  life  and  de- 
voted some  of  his  time  to  literature. 
He  wrote  Alexander  Hamilton,  An 
Essay  on  American  Union,  1906,  and 
Ordeal  by  Battle,  1915,  a  scathing 
attack  on  British  shortcomings  as 
revealed  by  the  Great  War. 

Oliver  OB  OLIVIER,  ISAAC  (c. 
1556-1617).  Anglo-French  minia- 
ture painter.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life  save  that  he  had  some  con- 
nexion with  Rouen.  Afterwards 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
died  Oct.  2,  1617,  being  buried  in 
8.  Anne's  Church,  Blackfrian. 
Among  his  famous  miniatures  were 
those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  both  at 
Windsor  Castle.  He  also  executed 
some  minutely  finished  portraits 
in  oils. 

Oliver  Twist.  Charles  Dickens's 
first  long  continuous  story.  It 
appeared  in  Bentley's  Miscellany, 


Olive.    Spray  of  foliage  and  fruit  cf 
the  South  European  evergreeen 


Oliver   Twist   astounds   the    work- 
house authorities  by  daring  to  ask 
for  more  gruel  for  his  supper.    From 
the  illustration  by  J.  Mahoney 

Feb.,  1837-March,  1839,  with  illus- 
trations  by  Cruikshank.  Branding 
the  old  workhouse  system  and 
magisterial  tyranny,  it  pictures 
contemporary  crime  in  its  miser- 
able reality.  '  The  more  notable 
scenes  are  those  in  the  domain  of 
Bumble,  and  in  Fagin's  kitchen, 
the  burglary  at  Cherteey,  the 
murder  of  Nancy  by  Bill  Sikes,  and 
1 1  is  escape  and  death.  Edward 
Sterling,  1839,  John  Oxenford. 
1868,  and  J.  Comyns  Carr,  1905. 
dramatised  the  novel,  J.  L.  TooleV 
Artful  Dodger,  Irving's  Sikes, 
Tree's  Fagin,  and  the  Nancy  of 
Charlotte  Cushman  and  Constance 
Collier  being  memorable.  ^ 

Olives,  MOUNT  OF,  OR  OLIVET. 
Mt  about  2,700ft.  high,  situated  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  from  vhich  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 


OLIVETANS 


Mount  of  Olives,   from  the    Kidron   valley.      In  the 

foreground  to   the  right  is  the   Tomb   of  Absalom ; 

above  is  the  Russian  Gethsemane  Church 


Its  chief  associations  are  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  On  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  He  wept  over  Jerusalem ; 
and  from  its  summit  He  ascended 
into  heaven  See  Bethany. 

Olivetans.  Reformed  branch  of 
the  Benedictine  Order,  known  as 
the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Olivet.  It  was  founded  in 
1313  at  Siena  by  Giovanni  de' 
Tolomei,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  there,  who 
became  their  first  abbot-general 
in  1319.  The  Olivetans  follow  the 
rule  of  S.  Benedict,  but  with  some- 
what stricter  observances. 

Olivia.  Heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  Twelfth  Night  (q.v. ). 

Olivia.  Domestic  drama. 
Founded  by  W.  G.  Wills  on  a 
leading  incident  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  it  was  produced  March 
28,  1878,  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
London,  where  it  had  a  run 
of  138  performances.  The  play 
was  revived  May  27,  1885,  at 
The  Lyceum  by  Henry  Irving, 
who  assumed  the  part  of  Dr. 
Primrose. 

Olivier, SYDNEY  OLIVIER,  BARON 
(b.  1859).  British  administrator. 
Educated  at  Lausanne,  and  Ox- 
ford, he  entered  the  colonial  office 
in  1882.  He  was  acting  colonial 
secretary,  British  Honduras, 
1890-91,  auditor-general  Leeward 
Islands,  1895-96,  colonial  secretary 
of  Jamaica,  1899-1904,  and  acting 
governor,  1900,  1902,  and  1904, 
becoming  governor,  1907-13.  He 
was  permanent  secretary  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries, 
1913-17,  and  was  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  Jan.-Nov.  1924.  Among 
his  published  works  are  Poems  and 
Parodies,  1881 ;  and  White  Capi- 
tal and  Coloured  Labour,  1906.  He 
was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1907,  and 
Baron  Olivier,  of  Ramsden,  1924. 

Olivine.  In  mineralogy,  a  ler- 
rous  and  magnesium  orthosilicate. 
So  called  from  its  usual  olive-green 
colour,  the  mineral  is  a  common 
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constituent  of 
igneous  rocks, 
especially  basalts, 
and  is  often  found 
in  meteoric  stones. 
Cut  and  polished, 
it  is  used  as  a  gem 
stone  under  the 
names  of  chryso- 
lite and  peridot. 
Olivine  easily 
*''.'••  «r£|j  weathers  into 
&  &S£lJhnl  I  serpentine  or  hy- 
d  r  a  t  e  d  magne- 
sium silicate.  See 
Chrysolite ;  Peri- 
dot ;  Serpentine. 
Olla  Podrida 
(Span.,  putrid 
pot).  Name 
originally  given  to 
fragments  of  meat,  vegetables,  etc., 
collected  in  a  pot,  and  later  to  the 
favourite  Spanish  dish  of  highly 
seasoned  stew.  The  name  alludes 
to  the  contents  of  the  pot  being 
cooked  until  the  solid  parts  fall  to 
pieces,  and  the  French  equivalent 
is  pot-pourri  (putrid  pot),  most 
familiar  in  the  sense  of  a  vase  of 
dried  flower-petals.  The  term,  like 
hotch-potch,  is  also  applied  to  any 
miscellaneous  collection,  such  as  a 
literary  or  musical  medley. 

Oiler  ton.  Market  town  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, England.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Maun,  9  m.  N.E.  of 


Olney,  Buckinghamshire.    Summer-house  in  the  garden 

adjoining   Cowper's  house,  where  The  Task  and  John 

Gilpin  were  written 

Mansfield,  and  has  a  station  on  the 

G.C.R.      It  is  a  convenient  centre 

for  visitors  to  Sherwood  Forest  and 

the  Dukeries  (q.v.).     Pop.  700. 
Ollivier,  OLIVIER  EMILE  (1825- 

1913).    French  politician.    Born  at 

Marseilles,  July  2,  1825,  he  joined 
the  Paris  bar, 
and  was  elected 
deputy  for  the 
Seine,  1857,  one 
of  the  five  op- 
position mem- 
bers, but  be- 


1863. In  Dec.,  1869,  he  was  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  by 
Napoleon  III,  and  with  him  in 
office  France  entered  on  the  war 
of  1870.  Retiring  to  Italy,  1871-73, 
he  made  four  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  re-enter  the  chamber,  and 
wrote  many  articles  and  books  on 
political  subjects.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academic  Fran§aise  in  1870. 
He  died  at  St.  Gervais-les-Bains, 
Savoie,  Aug.  20,  1913. 

Olmiitz  OR  OLOMOUC.  Town  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Moravia.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
March,  41  m.  N.E.  of  Briinn.  The 
site  of  the  fortifications  is  laid  out 
with  promenades,  and  there  are  a 
park  and  a  kursaal.  The  cathedral 
of  S.  Wenceslaus  is  a  14th  century 
Gothic  structure,  and  S.  Mauritius' 
Church,  belonging  to  the  llth  and 
12th  centuries,  is  noted  for  its 
organ.  Other  buildings  include  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  and  the  old 
town  hall.  Olmiitz  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Prussians 
in  1758.  Pop.  50,000. 

Olmiitz,  CONVENTION  OF.  Agree- 
ment signed  at  Olmiitz,  Nov.  29, 
1850,  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  It 
restored  the  Austrian,  as  against 
the  Prussian,  influence  among  the 
German  states,  shaken  by  the 
events  of  1848-49,  and  left  the 
difficulties  in  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  be  settled 
giSKSSJHHESI  ky  %U  the  German 
states.  See  Ger- 
many :  History. 

Olney.  Market 
town  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, Eng- 
land. It  stands 
on  the  Ouse,  1 1  m. 
from  Bedford  and 
59  m.  from  Lon- 
don, with  a  station 
on  the  Mid.  Rly. 
Its  large  and 
beautiful  church 
of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul  is  a  fine 
example  of  the 

Olney  is  known 


came 
ciled 


recon- 
to  the 
Empire 
after  his 
re-elec- 
tion in 


Decorated  style. 

for  its  associations  with  William 
Cowper  and  John  Newton.  Cow- 
per's house  in  the  market  place  is 
now  a  museum  devoted  to  the  two 
men.  Olney  was  once  a  centre  of 
the  lace  industry.  Brewing  and  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  are  now 
carried  on.  Mar- 
ket day,  Thurs. 
Pop.  2,700. 

Olney,  RICH 
ARD  (1835- 
1917).  Arneri 
can  statesman 
Born  at  Oxford 
Massachusetts. 
Sept.  15,  1835, 

he    was    called         Richard  Olney, 
to    the    Boston     American  statesman 
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bar  in  1809,  and  became  attorney- 
general  in  1893,  and  secretary  of 
state  1895-97.  His  action  in  ad- 
vising  and  defending  the  use  of 
troops  to  stop  the  rlv.  strike  in 
Chicago,  1894,  caused  much  ad- 
verse criticism.  An  upholder  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  he  took  an  un- 
i-<nii|ir.iiiiisiii^  uttitiide  toward* 
Britain  in  the  British- Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute.  He  died  April 
S  l!(17  ' 

Olonets.  (Ji.vt.  of  N.W.  Russia. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  govta.  of 
Archangel,  Vologda,  Novgorod, 
Petrograd,  and  Finland,  and  its 
area  is  49,355  sq.  m.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Onega,  and  the  numerous 
lakes,  among  them  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  occupy  one-fifth  of  the 
total  area.  The  extensive  forests 
impede  agriculture,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in 
fishing  and  hunting  furred  animals. 
Mineral  wealth  exists  in  the  form 
of  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  and 
marble  quarries.  Pop.  476,000. 

Olsson,  JULIUS  (b.  1864).  Brit- 
ish artist.  Born  in  London,  he 
specialised  as  a  marine  painter. 
His  pictures  of 
the  Cornish 
coast  and  the 
open  sea  are 
marked  by 
skilful  blend- 
ing of  colours 
in  reproducing 
the  play  of 
light  on  water. 
Elected 
A.R.A.,  1914, 
he  became 
R.A.  in  1920,  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  and 
medallist  of  the  Paris  Salon.  An 
example  of  his  work  is  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  London. 

Olstfold.  Fylke  or  co.  of  Nor- 
way. Completely  a  lowland,  it  lies 
at  the  N.E.  of  Christiania  Fiord, 
with  Sweden  to  the  E.  Crossed  by 
the  lower  Glommen,  it  contains 
numerous  lakes.  Fredrikstad, 
Fredrikshald,  and  Sarpsborg  are 
the  chief  towns,  all  on  the  rly.  from 
Christiania  to  Sweden.  Its  area  is 
1,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  160,000. 

Olten.  Town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Solothurn.  On  the 
river  Aar.  25  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of 
Basel,  it  is  an  important  rly. 
junction  with  large  rly.  engineer- 
ing workshops.  It  is  a  tourist  re- 
sort, and  manufactures  footwear. 
The  parish  and  Capuchin  churches 
contain  some  noteworthy  pictures. 
Pop.  9,300. 

Oltenitza.  Town  of  Rumania. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Bukarest,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Argesul.  It  is  a 
river  port  and  terminus  of  a  branch 
rly.  from  the  capital.  Pop.  6,000. 


Julius  Olsson, 
British  artist 

Hut  tell 


Oltu.  Rumanian  name  of  tin- 
trilnitary  of  the  Danube  known 
alto  aa  the  Alula  (q.v.). 

Olympia.  Smalt  plain  in  Eli* 
in  i  ho  Peloponnese,  Greece,  in 
ancient  times  the  scene  of  the 
Olympic  Games  (q.v.).  It  was 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Alpheus  where  it  joins  the 
Cladeus. 

Olympia.    City  of  Wasln 

\  .  the  state  capital  un-l  Un- 
co, seat  of  Thuraton  co.  It  stands 
on  a  promontory  at  the  8.  extre- 
mity of  Puget  Sound,  70  m.  by 
rly.  S.W.  of  Seattle,  and  is  served 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rly.  and 
by  steamers.  The  capitol,  the 
supreme  court  building,  and  the 
federal  building  are  among  ita 
chief  structures.  The  Descnutes 
river  supplies  water  power  for  its 
industries.  Olympia  was  settled  in 
1846,  and  received  a  city  charter  in 
1859.  It  has  been  the  state 
capital  since  1853.  Pop.  7,800. 

Olympia.  London  place  of  en- 
tertainment. Situated  near  Addi- 
.-oii  Road  station,  in  the  bor.  of 
Hammersmith  (q.v. ),  it  was  opened 
in  1886  for  agricultural  shows, 
but  has  been  chiefly  used  for 
spectacular  shows,  horse  shows, 
military  tournaments,  etc.  It 
covers  six  acres,  and  has  a  vaulted 
glass  and  iron  roof.  Efficiency, 
Ideal  Home,  and  other  exhibitions 
have  been  organized  at  Olympia 
by  The  Daily  Mail,  the  25th  birth- 
day of  which  paper  was  cele- 
brated here  on  May  1,  1921,  when 
7,000  guests  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  Viscount  Northcliffe. 

Olympiad.  The  period  of  four 
years  which  elapsed  between  each 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 
The  olympiad  was  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  chronology  used  by  the 
Greek  historians,  events  being 
reckoned  as  so  many  olympiads 
from  the  first  celebration,  of  which 
a  record  of  victors  was  preserved. 

Olympic.      White   Star   liner. 
Launched     at    Belfast    in     1911, 
she    displaced    46,359    tons,     and 
during   the   Great   War   was   em- 
ployed as  a  troopship.   In  1914  she 
rescued  the  crew  of  the  Audacious 
( f/.c.).     Attacked   by   submarines, 
she  escaped,  and 
herself    rammed 
at  least  one  Ger- 
man U-boat    Her    I 
captain,   Bertram 
F.  Hayes,  R.N.R., 
was    knighted   in 
1919,  and  in  1920 
the  liner  resumed 
her  normal  cross- 
Atlantic  passenger 
service,  n  a  v  i  n  g 
meantime       been 
adapted   to   burn 
oil  in  place  of  coal. 


Olympic  Games.  In  ancient 
Greece,  a  great  athletic  fentiral 
li.-M  nt  Olympia:  abto  a  modern 
international  athletic  festival  The 
ancient  festival,  which  was  in 
honour  of  Zeus,  lasted  five  days, 
and  took  place  every  four  years  at 
the  firat  full  moon  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  There  was  a  record 
of  victors  from  776  B.C.,  but  the 
games  were  regularly  held  long 
before  Mm  <>20  B.C.  the 

festival  had  been  thrown  open 
to  all  free-born  Greeks.  It  was 
abolished  in  A.D.  394.  During  the 
celebration  a  truce  was  observed 
by  the  various  Greek  peoples,  and 
visitors  flocked  from  all  parts  to 

tin-  LMllir,. 

The  centre  of  the  festival  was  the 
precinct  consecrated  to  Zeus  and 
known  as  the  altls,  an  enclosure 
750  ft.  by  550  ft.  Here  stood  a 
temple  of  Zeus  containing  the 
magnificent  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  by  Pheidias,  the  Her- 
aeum  or  temple  of  Hera,  and  other 
temples,  treasuries  in  which  the 
Greek  states  deposited  their  offer- 
ings, and  the  bouleuterion,  or 
council  chamber,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  presidents  of  the 
games.  The  site  has  been  ex- 
cavated since  1875  by  German 
archaeologists,  and  among  the  re- 
sults was  the  discovery  of  the  ex- 
quisite statue  of  Hermes  by  Prax- 
iteles. Outside  the  altis  stood  the 
palaestra  or  wrestling  ground,  the 
stadium  or  racing  track,  with  ac- 
commodation for  about  40,000 
spectators,  the  hippodrome  where 
the  chariot  racing  took  place,  and 
the  gymnasium  where  the  com- 
petitors did  their  final  training. 

In  historical  times  the  chief 
were:  foot  races,  long  and  short, 
chariot  races,  the  pancration,  a 
combination  of  wrestling  and 
boxing,  and  the  pentathlon,  a 
combination  of  long  jumping, 
throwing  the  discus  and  the  jave- 
lin, running,  and  wrestling.  The 
prizes  were  wreaths  of  olive,  but  a 
successful  competitor  enjoyed  free 
maintenance  for  life  by  his  native 
city,  or  received  some  other  tan- 
gible reward  for  the  honour  he 
had  brought  to  it  (See  Ladas: 


R.M.S.  Olympic,  the  White  Star  liner  used  as  a  troop- 
ship during  the  Qreat  War,  and  later  restored  to  the 
Trans-Atlantic  passenger  service 
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Ludi;  consult  also  Greek  Athletic 
Sports  and  Festivals,  E.  N. 
Gardiner,  1910.) 

The  Olympic  Games  were  re- 
vived in  1900,  the  first  meeting 
being  held  at  Athens  in  that  year. 
In  1904,  1908,  1912,'  1920^  1924 
there  were  meetings  in  Paris, 
London,  Stockholm,  Antwerp,  and 
Paris  respectively.  But  for  the 
Great  War  the  1916  meeting  would 
have  been  held  at  Berlin. 

In  1921  the  International  Olym- 
pic Congress  decided  to  abandon 
the  Marathon  race,  and  favoured 
the  granting  of  a  prize  for  the 
most  outstanding  event  in  moun- 
tain climbing.  Olympic  games  for 
Central  Europe  only  were  held  at 
Prague  in  June,  1921. 

Olympus.  Name  of  several 
mts.,  or  mt.  ranges,  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  best  known  forms  the 
boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  reaches  an  alt.  of  9,800  ft. 
On  its  snow-capped  summit  the 
ancient  Greeks  placed  the  home  of 
the  gods,  whence  Olympus  came 
to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
heaven,  and  later  for  the  sky.  Other 
mts.  of  the  same  name  were  in 
Lycia  and  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  Laconia. 

Olynthus.  Ancient  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  Chalcidice,  at  the 
head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  a  few 
miles  from  the  coast.  Under  Per- 
diccas  II  it  became  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  After  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it  was  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  of  Greek  cities, 
and  maintained  its  independence 
until  besieged  and  captured  in 
348  B.C.  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  sold  its  inhabitants  into 
slavery.  In  its  last  extremity  it 
appealed  to  Athens,  and  Demos- 
thenes, in  a  series  of  speeches 
known  as  Olynthiacs,  vainly  urged 
his  countrymen  to  send  help. 

O.M.  Abbrev.  for  (Member  of 
the)  Order  of  Merit.  See  Merit, 
Order  of. 

Om  OB  ON  (Skt.).  In  Hindu 
religious  literature,  a  solemn  affir- 
mation. The  teacher  begins  and 
the  pupil  ends  each  lesson  in  the 
Veda  with  this  word,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Christian  Amen 
(q.v.).  Mystically,  Om  is  regarded 
as  symbolising  the  Hindu  triad, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Brahma. 

Omagh.  Market  town,  urban 
dist.,  and  county  town  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  Strule, 
129  m.  from  Dublin  and  34  m.  from 
Londonderry,  and  is  a  station  on 
the  G.N.  of  I.  Rly.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  the  Protestant 
church.  There  are  remains  of  a 
castle.  Linen  is  manufactured, 
and  milling  is  another  industry. 
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I'll-'    town    is    sai.l    to    huve 
iriminl   ii   ii  li'jioti-i   IIOUM-   fouu<|e<| 
i  ]••  M-OB  bo*i«»g"d 

1     t •,     ami     in     h'.V.l     tli'- 

force   of  Jam. ••.    II    ilariwji-'l    the 
n. MM.    M.irU,  l  ,| ,, 

Omagua  (Hat  h.M.I)  Smith 
\im-ii'  IN  Imliiii  tulx-  nf  (iuiirani 
>t<H-k.  on  tin-  II|I|MT  lViy;ili  I-IMT. 
IVru.  Under  Andean  intlm-mr 
'hey  formerly  practised  !M-I>| 
flattening.  Their  fabled  wealth  led 
to  several  16th  century  expedi- 
tions. For  a  century  they  nave 
mterminulecl  with  other  tribes. 
In  Brazil  they  are  called  Umauas, 
perhaps  their  original  name. 
Omaha.  City  of  Nebraska, 
t  lie  co.  seat  of  Douglas  co. 
The  largest  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial city  of  the  state,  it  stands 
on  the  Missouri  river,  about  ^M 


Olympus.     Highest  peaks  of  the  mountain  famous  in  the 

history  of  ancient  Greece,  with  their  modern  names.     A. 

Throne  of  Zeus.     B.  Peak  Venizelos.     C.  Cock's  Comb. 

D.  Virgin.     E.  Tarpeian  Rock.     F.  Black  Peak 

m.  N.VV.  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  and  other  rlys.,  of  four  of 
which  it  is  the  terminus.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  plateau,  the  com- 
mercial portion  lyuig  below  the 
residential  quarter,  close  to  the 
river,  which  is  here  spanned  by 
three  bridges  communicating  with 
Council  Bluffs.  Among  notable 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the 
U.S.  government  building,  two 
cathedrals,  a  public  library,  a  con- 
vention hall  and  auditorium,  and 
several  imposing  business  blocks. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Omaha  and  Creigh- 
ton  universities,  and  has  two  medi- 
cal colleges. 

Omaha  has  upwards  of  1,000 
acres  of  parks  and  the  military 
headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri,  which  cover  80 
acres  of  ground  and  include  large 
barracks.  The  Union  Pacific  Rly. 
has  extensive  workshops,  and  here, 
also,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  world  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  Other  industries  are  meat 
packing  and  the  manufacture  of 
motor- vehicles,  flour,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  white  lead,  ma- 
chinery, and  boilers.  Settled  in 


•  >m:iha  wan  chartered  M  a 
city  in  ls"»7.  iitxl  from  iU  settle- 
inriit  doMii  to  lMi>7  wan  the  »tat« 
<;i|.it.il.  South  Omtihii.  until  then 
mi  inoV|>eiiilent  <it\,  wa*  incor- 
porated with  Omaha  in  1915.  Pop. 
101,000 

Omaha.  Tribe  of  American 
Indi.iim.  Th.'v  lived  in  what  i* 
now  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
carried  on  a  long  and  bitter  war 
with  th<-  Sioux.  Thi-  remnants  of 
the  tribe  live  on  a  reservat 
Nebraska.  The  name  means  people 
of  the  upper  stream. 

Oman.  State  of  Arabia.  It 
stretches  for  about  1,000  m.  along 
the  coast  of  S.E.  Arabia,  being 
bounded  on  the  land  side  by  the 
desert.  Its  area  is  about  82,000  sq. 
m.,  and  the  pop.  about  500,000, 
•  •hietly  Anil)-,  but  some  negroes. 
Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountain- 
ous, but  in  other 
parts  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  chief 
products  are  dates 
and  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  Muscat  is 
the  capital.  About 
1741  an  Arab 
chief,  having 
seized  Muscat, 
called  himself 
imam  or  ruler  of 
Oman,  and  his 
descendants  have 
since  kept  their 
authority.  The 
area  under  their 
rule  has,  however,  varied  consider- 
ably, having  been  especially  exten- 
sive about  1800,  when  it  included 
part  of  E.  Africa.  The  government 
of  India,  which  has  a  resident  at 
Muscat,  has  found  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Oman,  the  integrity  of 
which  is  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Oman,  GULF  or.  N.W.  exten- 
sion of  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  lies 
between  Oman,  S.E.  Arabia,  and 
Makran,  Persia.  It  leads  to  the 
N.W.  through  the  Strait  of  Ormuz 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  over 
200  m.  wide  at  its  entrance. 

Oman,  SIR  CHARLES  WILLIAM 
CHADWICK  (K  I860).  British  his- 
torian. Born  in  India,  Jan.  12, 1860, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  devoting  himself 
to  historical  research,  especially 
military  history.  In  1891  appeared 
his  War\\ i< -l».  the  King-maker,  and 
in  1898  his  History  of  the  Art  of  War 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  in  five  volumes 
(1902-14),  cannot  rival  Napier  in 
style  and  life,  but  it  corrects  some 
of  the  errors  made  by  the  oir!i<>r 
writer.  Oman  also  wrote  Welling- 


Sir  C.  W.  Oman. 
British  historian 


ton's     A  i 
1912.  and  popu 
lar  Hi* tori**  of 

land,   and    I 
rope.      In 

he      M  rn      j 
ChHielo        pro 

fessor  of   moil 
em   history   at 
Oxford    and 
fellow    of    the 
British  Aca- 
demy.    He  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Oxford    University   in    1919,   and 
km/hied  in  1920. 

Omar  (d.  644).  Mahomedan 
raliph.  One  of  those  who  was 
attracted  to  Mahomet,  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  faith. 
In  634  he  succeeded  Abu  Bekr  as 
caliph,  and  held  that  position  for 
ten  years,  being  murdered  by  a 
slave  in  644.  He  carried  on  a  war- 
like policy,  bringing  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  under  his  rule 
and  crushing  the  Persians.  He 
also  ordered  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  caliphate  and  was  the  first 
to  bear  the  title  commander  of  the 
faithful.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
built  to  hold  the  rock  from  which 
Mahomet  ascended  to  heaven,  per- 
petuates his  name.  See  Jerusalem. 

Omar  Khayyam,  HAKIM  (c 
1071-1123).  Persian  poet,  astrono- 
mer, and  mathematician.  Bora  at 
Nishapur,  Khorassan,  he  is  said 
to  have  studied  under  the  imam 
Mowaffak  with  Hassan-al-Sabbah, 
later  founder  of  the  secret  sect  of 
Assassins  (q.  v.),  and  Nizam-al-Mulk, 
who  became  vizier  of  Malik  Shah. 
Omar  helped  to  revise  the  Persiati 
calendar,  compiled  astronomical 
tables,  and  wrote  on  mathematics. 
In  Europe,  he  was  chiefly  known 
as  author  of  a  work  on  algebra 
until  attention  was  drawn  to  his 
value  as  a  poet  by  the  rendering 
into  English,  by  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald (q.v.),  of  part  of  his 
Ru  baiyat  (q.v.)  or  quatrains.  These 
have  been  variously  interpreted  as 
praise  of  love  and  wine  and  of 
making  the  best  of  the  present 
world,  because  it  is  the  human  all- 
in-all,  and  as  a  Sutiite  allegory  in 
which  wine  is  an  emblem  of  God. 
As  rendered  by  FitzGerald,  the 
Ru  baiyat  is  frankly  an  expression 
of  hedonism  touched  with  a  certain 
melancholy  that  attunes  with  west- 
ern as  well  as  eastern  pessimism. 

Bibliography.  Editions  of  the 
Rubaiyat  by  FitzUerald,  1859, 
1868,  1872,  1879,  and  (in  collected 
works),  1889,  frequently  reprinted  ; 
J.  B.  Nicolas,  1867;  Sadik  Ali. 
1878;  E.  H.  Whinfield,  1882. 
3rd  ed.  1901 ;  J.  H.  M'Carthy,  1889; 
I-:.  Heron-Alk>n.  1898;  bibliography 
of  Rubaivftt.  N,  H.  Dole,  1896 : 
Life,  J.  R.  M.  Shirazi.  1905. 
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Omar  Khayyam  Club.  Eng- 
lish club.  It  was  founded,  out  of 
enthusiasm  for  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald's  translation  or  paraphrase 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
in  1892,  when  three  friends, 
Frederic  Hudson,  George  Whale, 
and  Clement  King  Shorter — two  of 
them  lawyers  and  the  third  a 
journalist — brought  it  into  exis- 
tence at  Pagani's  Restaurant,  Lon- 
don. Among  the  first  members 
were  Edward  Clodd,  Justin  Huntly 
M'Carthy,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir 
William  Watson,  and  Arthur 
Hacker,  who  designed  the  first 
menu  card.  During  the  interven- 
ing years  the  club  has  entertained 
many  statesmen,  ambassadors,  and 
men  of  letters  at  its  board. 

Ombre.  Card  game  somewhat 
resembling  the  solo  call  hi  solo 
whist,  very  popular  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  It  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  the  name  Ombre  signifying 
the  Man.  Ombre  is  played  by 
three  persons  with  a  pack  of  40 
cards,  the  8,  9,  and  10  of  each  suit 
being  thrown  out.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  game  is  that  the  same  cards 
have  different  values  when  forming 
the  trump  suit ;  and  that  certain 
black  cards  are  trumps  even  when 
the  trump  suit  is  a  red  one,  thus : 
When  not  trumps.  Red  suits : 
King,  queen,  knave,  ace,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  and  7.  Black  suits :  King, 
queen,  knave,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3  and  2. 
When  trumps.  Red  suits  :  Ace  of 
spades  (called  spadille,  always  the 
highest  trump  card  whatever  the 
suit),  7  (of  hearts  or  diamonds, 
called  manille),  ace  of  clubs  (basto), 
ace  (of  either  red  suit,  whichever 
is*  trumps,  termed  ponto).  king, 
queen,  knave,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of 
the  trump  suit.  Black  suits  :  Ace 
of  spades  (spadille),  2  (of  clubs  or 
spades,  whichever  is  trumps, 
manille),  ace  of  clubs  (basto),  king, 
queen,  knave,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and  3  of 
the  trump  suit.  There  is  no  ponto 
in  black  trumps. 

The  cards  are  thrown  round, 
the  first  black  ace  to-  fall  indicating 
the  dealer.  .After  being  reunited 
and  shuffled,  they  are  dealt  from 
right  to  left,  nine  cards  to  each 
player,  given  three  at  a  time,  the 
remainder  forming  the  stock  or 
talon.  The  player  on  the  dealer's 
right  is  the  ombre,  who  plays 
against  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
other  two,  as  in  three-handed  solo. 
The  ombre  has  the  naming  of  the 
,  trump  suit  and  also  the  privilege 
of  changing  any  of  his  cards  for 
those  in  the  talon.  If  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  cards,  and  thinks  he  can 
make  the  majority  of  the  tricks, 
he  says  "  I  play."  The  player  on 
his  right  has  the  chance  of  calling 
over  him  and  becoming  the  ombre 
if  he  decides  to  play  from  his  origi- 


nal hand  (termed  sans  prendre) ; 
or  should  he  pass,  the  third  can  do 
so.  If  the  ombre  discards,  the  other 
players  have  the  same  privilege. 
Play  is  from  right  to  left,  and  tricks 
are  made  as  in  a  solo  call.  The 
ombre  must  make  more  tricks 
than  either  of  his  opponents,  other- 
wise he  loses  (termed  codille),  and 
pays  the  one  who  has  made  more 
tricks  than  he.  Should  the  ombre 
win,  he  receives  from  the  other 
players ;  if  he  makes  all  the  nine 
tricks,  he  scores  a  vole,  and  is  paid 
a  larger  stake.  If  all  the  players 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  hands, 
they  pass,  and  the  cards  are  thrown 
in  for  a  fresh  deal.  See  Solo  Whist. 

Omdurman.  City  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  Khar- 
tum, and  stretching  for  7  m.  along 
the  river,  it  is 
the  headquarters 
of  thechief  native 
traders  of  the 
Sudan,  and  an 
important  native 
mart.  As  the 
resting  place  for 
pilgrims  from  the 
Western  Sudan 
on  their  way  to 
Mecca  it  was 
venerated  by  the 
Mahomedan 
tribes  of  North- 
Central  Africa. 

During  the  regime  of  the  Mahdi 
(q.v.)  it  became  the  capital  of  his 
empire  and  the  chief  rallying  place 
for  his  forces.  The  ruins  of  his 
tomb  are  in  the  centre  of  the  citv. 
Pop.  70,000. 

Omdurman,  BATTLE  OF.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  Egyptians 
and  the  forces  of  the  Khalifa,  Sept. 
2,  1898.  After  his  victory  at  the 
Atbara,  Kitchener  prepared  for  a 
further  advance  along  the  Nile,  and 
in  Aug.,  his  force  having  been 
strengthened,  he  set  out  for  Khar- 
tum. His  own  army,  consisting 
of  two  British  and  four  Egyptian 
brigades  with  attendant  artillery 
and  cavalry,  marched  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river ;  on  the 
east  marched  a  body  of  Arab  irre- 
gulars, and  in  the  Nile  itself  were 
the  gunboats.  Altogether  he  had 
26,000  men. 

On  Sept.  1  the  gunboats  were 
able  to  shell  Omdurman,  and  that 
night  Kitchener's  force  encamped 
in  a  zareba  with  the  Nile  behind 
them,  about  4  m.  from  Omdur- 
man. In  the  early  morning  the 
battle  began  with  a  dervish  attack, 
easily  repulsed.  The  British, 
anxious  to  seize  Omdurman  before 
the  enemy  could  return  to  it,  began 
to  march,  forward,  but  danger 
threatened  them  fr6m  forces  hid- 


and  left.  One  body  was  charged 
by  the  21st  Lancers,  who  lost 
heavily  in  the  engagement,  while 
the  brigade  under  Hector  Mac- 
donald,  that  was  in  the  rear,  was 
assailed  from  both  sides,  one  attack 
being  delivered  by  15,000  picked 
men.  For  a  moment  or  two  the 
danger  was  real,  but  the  other 
brigades  were  able  to  assist  and  the 
enemy  was  beaten  off.  Omdur- 
man was  soon  entered.  The 
British  and  Egyptians  lost  about 
500 ;  the  dervish  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  10,000,  in  addition  to 
5,000  prisoners.  See  Atbara ; 
Egypt ;  Kitchener ;  consult  also 
The  River  War,  2  vols.,  W.  L.  S. 
Churchill,  1899  ;  Famous  Modern 
Battles,  A.  W.  Atteridge,  1911. 

Omelette.  Dish  made  with  eggs 
beaten  up,  seasoned  with  salt  and 


Omdurman,  Sudan. 


House  of  the  Khalifa  Abdullah 
el  Taashi 


pepper,  or  sugar  in  the  case  of  a 
sweet  omelette,  and  mixed  with 
herbs,  chopped  kidneys,  bacon, 
tomatoes,  cheese,  etc.  A  piece  of 
butter  is  put  in  the  pan,  and  when 
melted  the  mixture  is  added, 
stirred  with  a  fork,  cooked  quickly, 
and  served  very  hot.  The  French 
word  omelette,  is  a  corruption 
of  la  lamelle,  from  Lat.  lamella, 
little  plate. 

Omen  (Early  Lat.  osmen,  pro- 
bably from  audire,  to  hear). 
Phenomenon  observed  as  a  means 
of  divination  (q.v.).  The  practice 
of  observing  omens  is  very  widely 
spread,  and  was  elaborated  into 
systems  by  the  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Romans. 
Among  the  omens  observed  by  the 
Romans  were  lightning,  the  flight 
and  feeding  of  birds,  and  the  meet- 
ing with  various  animals.  Omens 
were  interpreted  by  the  augurs 
and  haruspices,  and  were  especi- 
ally looked  for  at  sacrifices,  e.g.  by 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the 
victim,  and  from  chance  utter- 
ances of  the  bystanders,  who  were 
enjoined  to  speak  no  ill-omened 
words.  Words  of  ill-omen  might 
be  countered  by  a  ready  retort. 
See  Augur ;  Shamanism. 

Omen  turn.  Fold  of  the  perito- 
neum which  connects  the  stomach 


den  in  and  behind  the  hills  to  right    with  another  of  the  internal  organs 


OMEO 

Omeo.  Dist.  and  town  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia.  The  town  is  83  m. 
by  road  almost  due  N.  from 
Uairnitdale,  on  the  Gippaland  Kly 
<;..|.l  imnms,'  and  agriculture  are 
carried  on.  It  is  a  tourist  centre 
for  the  Australian  Alps,  8.  of  Mi. 
Tambo,  on  the  road  from  • 
coaat  through  Hriuht  to  the  Murray 
at  Albury.  Pop.,  dist,  3,000; 
town,  350. 

Ommiads,  OMMAYADS,  OB  UM- 
\I\\M>S.  Dynasty  of  Caliphs. 
Founded  by  Moawiya  (r.  610-80), 
with  the  capital  at  'Damascus,  the 
dynasty  lasted  until  750,  when  it 
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hire  at  tUtod  times 

.1    regular 

tnd  to  take 
ii|>  »r  Mt  them 

.is  required. 
The  word  is  in 
popular  speech 
shorten. .  I  t"  'I. ii- 

The  first  attempt 
to  run  an  omnilm- 
service  was  made  in 
Paris  in  Hi.,.',  uln-n 
Ixmm    XIV   estab 
li-ln-,1  a  line  of  ve- 
hicles.    Soon  after 
the  appearance  of 
a    larger    type    of 
omnibus   in    tl» 
Paris  streets,  still 
larger  vehicles, 
carrying  22  inside 
passengers  and 
drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  were 
introduced  into  London  on  July  4, 
1829,  by  a  coach  proprietor  named 
Shillibeer.   Later,  two-horsed  types 
gave   accommodation   for  outside 
passengers,  the  roof  being  reached 
by  a  ladder  from  the  conductor's 
step.     A  narrow  seat,  called  the 
knife-board,  ran  lengthwise  along 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  the  pas- 
sengers sat  back  to  back.    These 
early  omnibuses  were  provided  with 
a  door  at  the  back  as  a  protection 


Onager. 


was  replaced  by 
that  of  the  Abba- 
Rides  ('/.'•.).  The 
last  of  the  Om- 
miads, Abd-ur- 
Rahman  I,  made 
his  way  to  Spain 
and  founded 
another  Ommiad 
dynasty  at  Cor- 
dova, which  ex- 
isted until  1031, 
when  it  ended 
with  Hisham  III. 


Omnibus.    The  old  knife-board  'bus  u  depicted  in  Punch 
by  John  Leech  and,  top  left,  by  Charles  Keene 


Omnibus  (Lat.,  for  all).  Four-  against  the  weather,  and  also  with 
wheeled  public  conveyance.  They  straw  for  the  muddy  boots  of 
are  licensed  to  carry  passengers  for  passengers.  Later  on  the  door  was 


Specimens  of  the  Asiatic  race  of  wild  ast 

UtmHir  Ballon.  F.M.B. 

I,  .UK  I  the  conductor's 
narrow  step  developed  into  a 
covered  platform,  whik-  the  step 
ladder  was  replaced  by  a  winding 
stairway.  Fuller  development  of 
the  'bus  came  with  the  advent  of 
the  internal  combustion  motor,  and 
though  steam  omnibuses  had  some 
success,  they  were  abandoned  for 
petrol-driven  vehicles.  Set  Omni- 
buses and  Cabs,  H.  C.  Moore.  1902. 

Omphacite.  In  petrology,  name 
given  to  a  pale  green  variety  of 
pyroxene  (q.v.).  See  Eclogite. 

Omphale.  In  Greek  legend, 
wife  of  Tmolus,  a  Lydian  king, 
whose  kingdom  she  ruled  after  his 
death.  When  Hercules  was  con- 
demned to  a  period  of  slavery  as  a 
punishment  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus,  Omphale  bought  him,  and 
the  hero  and  the  queen  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  each  other. 

Omsk.  Town  of  Siberia.  It  is 
in  the  prov.,  and  265  m.  N.E.,  of 
Akmolinsk,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Om  and  Irtish,  and  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  rly.  There  are  mili- 
tary, academical,  agricultural,  and 
other  institutions.  Pop.  135.000. 

Onager.  Local  race  of  wild  ass 
occurring  on  the  steppes  of  Central 
and  W.  Asia.  *  It  differs  from  the 


Omnibus.    Types  of  motor  fcbicles  introduced  on  the  streets  of  London  in  1921.    Left,  single  decker  with  36  seat*  :  right. 

S  type,  to  carry  57  passengers 

Bt  eourHtf  of  L»ndem  Otntrfl  OmnHui  Cf. 


ONAGRACEAE 

kiang  and  the  African  wild  asses  in 
its  smaller  size,  sandy-coloured 
hair,  shorter  legs,  and  narrower 
ears.  It  has  a  black  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  the  back,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  striped  on  the  shoulders 
and  legs.  See  Ass. 

Onagraceae.  Natural  order, 
chiefly  of  herbs,  mostly  natives  of 
the  temperate  regions.  They  have 
regular  flowers,  consisting  of  a  two 
or  four-lobed  calyx  and  two  or  four 
petals.  The  fruits  are  seed-cap- 
sules or  berries,  the  latter  as  a  rule 
being  edible.  Well-known  genera 
are  fuchsia,  evening  primrose 
(Oenothera),  and  willow-herb  (Epi- 
lobium).  They  are  of  little  econo- 
mic importance. 

Oncidium.  Extensive  genus  of 
epiphytes  of  the  natural  order  Or- 
chidaceae,  natives  of  tropical 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  they  have  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  which  the  leaves  pro- 
ceed. As  a  rule  the  flowers  are  large 
and  showy,  borne  in  sprays  or  clus- 
tered in  spikes,  but  a  few  have  soli- 
tary, long-stalked  flowers. 

Onega.  River  of  Russia.  Rising 
in  Lake  Lacha,  it  flows  N.E.  and 
then  N.W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Onega. 
In  length  about  245  m.,  it  runs 
parallel  with  Lake  Onega,  about 
200  m.  to  the  E.  There  are  also  a 
town  and  a  gulf  of  this  name.  The 
town,  in  the  govt.  of  Archangel, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  White 
Sea,  with  a  length  of  80  m. 

Onega.  Lake  of  N.W.  Russia, 
the  second  largest  in  Europe.  It  is 
in  the  govt.  of  Olonets,  between  the 
White  Sea  and  Lake  Ladoga,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means 
of  the  Svir.  Its  length  is  145  m.  and 
average  breadth  40  m.  It  contains 
numerous  islands  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fish,  and  is  connected  by 
the  Vytegra  with  the  Mariinskaya 
canal-system,  and  the  Onega  canal 
has  been  constructed  along  its  S. 
shore  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
navigation.  In  June-Aug.,  1919, 
fighting  took  place  around  it 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Bol- 
shevists. See  Murman  Expedition. 

Onehunga.  Town  and  port  of 
North  Island,  New  Zealand.  On 
Manukau  Harbour,  it  is  the  W.  out- 
let for  Auckland,  7  m.  away.  It  is 
proposed  to  join  the  two  ports  by  a 
canal.  Woollen  mills,  shipping,  and 
the  export  of  timber  and  farm  pro- 
duce are  its  important  industries 
Pop.  5,900. 

Oneida.  Lake  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.  It  lies  about  12  m.  N.  of 
Syracuse,  and  is  24  m.  long  and  5 
m.  broad.  The  Oneida  river  drains 
it  to  the  Oswego  river,  a  feeder 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Sylvan  Beach, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the.  lake,  is  a 
favourite  holiday  resort 
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Oneida.  City  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  hi  Madison  co.  It  stands  on 
Oneida  Creek,  26  m.  E.  of  Syracuse, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York,  On- 
tario, and  Western,  and  the  New 
York  Central  rlys.  It  contains  a 
high  school,  and  has  canneries,  iron- 
works, carriage,  wagon,  furniture, 
and  cigar  factories,  and  flour  mills. 
Oneida  was  settled  in  1834,  incor- 
porated in  1848,  and  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1901.  Pop.  10,500. 

Oneida  Community.  Com- 
munistic society  originally  founded 
in  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  by  John  Hum- 
phrey Noyes,  and  restarted  at 
Oneida,  Madison  co.,  New  York, 
1847.  It  has  a  religious  basis, 
Noyes  alleging  N.T.  authority  for 
the  doctrine  that  selflessness  could 
be  attained  by  holding  all  things  in 
common.  Even  marriage  was  not 
a  permanent  relation  in  the  com- 
munity, but  Noyes  expressly  dis- 
claimed free  love  doctrines.  Gov- 
ernment was  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  system  of  mutual  criticism.  In 
deference  to  outside  opinion  the 
Oneida  theory  of  marriage  was 
given  up  in  1879,  the  community 
was  dissolved,  and  in  1881  it  was 
reorganized  as  a  cooperative  limited 
company.  See  The  Berean,  J.  H. 
Noyes,  "1847 ;  The  Oneida  Com- 
munity, A.  Eastlake,  1900 ;  Ameri- 
can Communities  and  Co-operative 
Colonies,  W.  A.  Hinds,  1908. 

O'Neill,  EUGENE  GLADSTONE 
(b.  1888).  American  playwright. 
Born  in  New  York,  Oct.  16,  1888, 
he  was  edu- 
c  a  t  e  d  at 
Princeton  and 
Harvard  uni- 
versities, en- 
gaged in  busi- 
n  e  s  s  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  S. 
America,  and 
spent  two 
Eugene  O'Neill,  years  at  sea, 
American  playwright  an  experience 
which  provided  much  material  for 
his  dramatic  work.  He  became 
known  as  a  promising  dramatist  by 
his  one-act  play,  Thirst.  1914.  His 
other  works  include  In  the  Zone, 
1918,  produced  at  the  Everyman 
Theatre,  London,  1921 ;  The  Moon 
of  the  Caribbees,  1919;  Beyond  the 
Horizon,  1919. 

O'Neill,  SHANE  (c.  1530-67). 
Irish  chieftain.  Son  of  Con  O'Neill, 
1st  earl  of  Tyrone  (c.  1484-c.  1559), 
he  was  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion by  his  father  in  favour  of 
Matthew,  his  brother,  possibly 
illegitimate,  whom  he  murdered  in 
1558.  He  resisted  the  government 
of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  but  was 
recognized  by  Elizabeth  as  heir 
to  Tyrone,  visiting  London  in 
1562.  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  in  fierce  wars  and  harryings 
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in  the  N.,  chiefly  against  the-Scots 
settlers  in  Antrim  and  the  O'Don- 
nells.  With  a  traitor's  price  on 
his  head,  he  was  murdered,  June  2, 
1567,  by  the  MacDonnells,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Ballycastle  in  1565. 

Onesimus.  Christian  convert. 
He  was  a  slave  who  ran  away  from 
Philemon  at  Colossae  and  made 
his  way  to  Rome.  There  he  met 
S.  Paul,  who  converted  him  to 
Christianity  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  master  with  a  letter,  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  (q.v.),  and  also  men- 
tioned him  when  writing  to  the 
church  at  Colossae. 

One-Step.  American  dance, 
popular  also  in  England,  where  it 
was  introduced  about  1910,  and  in 
France.  In  the  U.S.A.  it  is  also 
known  as  the  Castle  Walk,  after 
the  dancing-master  who  invented 
it.  It  is  virtually  a  running  walk, 
performed  to  rag-time  music.  See 
Dancing. 

One  Thousand  Guineas. 
Second  of  the  five  classic  English 
horse-races.  It  is  for  three-year-old 
fillies,  and  is  run  annually  at  New- 
market over  the  Rowley  mile  on 
the  Friday  of  the  first  spring  meet- 
ing. The  race  was  founded  in  18.14. 
See  Horse-racing. 

Ongar.  Market  town  of  Essex, 
England.  In  full  Chipping  Ongar, 
it  is  on  the  Roding,  23  m.  from 
London,  with  a  station  on  the  G.E. 
Rly.  There  was  a  castle  here  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  it  a  few  traces 
remain.  High  Ongar  is  a  village 
near.  Market  d&y,  Sat.  Pop.  1,400. 

Onion  (Allium).  Hardy  bulbous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae. 
The  plants  are  perennial,  though 
onions  and  leeks  for  edible  purposes 
are  raised  annually  from  seed. 
Native  of  Asia,  A.  cepa  is  the 
parent  species  of  the  garden  onion, 
and  has  been  cultivated  for  ages. 

The  onion  requires  a  light,  loamy 
soil,  richly  manured.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  rows  about  12  ins. 
apart  early  in  spring,  covered  only 
lightly,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  beaten  down  hard  and  firmly. 


Onion.  Varieties  in  common  use. 
1.  Long-keeping.  2.  White  Span- 
ish. 3.  Giant  Rocca.  4.  Blood  red 

By  courtesy  of  Sulton  &  Sons 


ONLY     WAY 

As  Boon  M  the  young  plant*  show 
themselves,  the  top-Mill  nhould  be 
dressed  with  a  duoting  of  toot  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  onion* 
-li..uM  In-  thinned  out  to  alx>ut 

apart,     till'    lliii'I-.illiM     Ix'lliL' 

ii-t  !ul  for  naiads.  At  the  end  »f  the 
-ii  in  HUT  the  ripened  onions  should 
l>i-  lilted  from  the  ground  and  hung 
in  a  shed,  or  spread  on  a  dry  floor. 
Care  must  he  taken  not  to  allow 
damp  to  reach  them.  Succoasional 
•i  may  be  made  at  any  time 
up  till  Aug.  in  order  to  provide  for 
fresh  winter  crops. 

of  the  onions  grown  outside  the 
British  Isles,  the  Tripoli,  Madeira, 
and  Brittany  varieties  are  the  moet 
popular  in  Britain.  They  are  more 
delicate  in  flavour  and  leas  coarse 
of  texture  than  the  better  known 
Spanish  onion.  The  usual  method 
of  propagating  onions  is  by  seed 
from  the  top  growth  of  bulbs  which 
are  left  in  the  ground  to  ripen,  and 
of  which  10  Ib.  to  the  acre  should 
result  in  a  crop  of  35-40  tons. 

Only  Way,  THE.  Romantic 
drama  founded  by  Freeman  Wills 
and  Frederick  Langbridge  on 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
(q.v.).  Produced  Feb.  16,  1899,  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  it 
had  a  run  of  167  continuous  per- 
formances. The  play  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Martin  Harvey's  success 
as  a  popular  romantic  actor.  See 
Harvey,  Sir  John  Martin. 

Onomacritus  (c.  520-485  B.C.). 
Athenian  mystic  and  poet.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
and  his  sons,  and  is  said  to  have 
collected  and  arranged  the  prophe- 
cies of  Musaeus.  Having  been  de- 
tected introducing  additions  of  his 
own,  he  was  banished.  Becoming 
reconciled  to  the  Peisistratidae, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Athens, 
he  accompanied  them  to  Susa,  and 
by  his  prophecies  of  success  per- 
suaded Xerxes  to  attack  Greece 
and  restore  the  Peisistratidae. 

Onomatopoeia  (Gr.  onoma, 
name ;  poiein,  to  make).  Philo- 
logical term  for  the  formation  of 
words  in  imitation  of  external 
sounds,  whether  uttered  by  living 
creatures  or  produced  by  inanimate 
objects.  Instances  are  bang,  bow- 
wow, buzz,  cuckoo,  frou-frou, 
mew,  puff,  quack,  whir,  in  which 
the  sound  is  an  echo  to  the  sense 
(hence  the  term  echoism).  Older 
etymologists  regarded  this  method 
as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  word- 
formation  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
a  language,  but  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  its  influence  can 
only  have  been  of  limited  extent. 
See  Philology ;  Phonetics. 

Onomichi.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  It  is  a  shipping  centre 
on  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  191 
m.  by  rly.  from  Shimonoseki  mi 


4th  Earl  of  Onslow, 
British  politician 
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the  route  to  Kobe.    The  town  lie* 
i  narrow  coa*t  strip,  backed 

.  !.  lull  opposite  the  inland  of 
Mukai.  win  I,  piotectstheharUur. 
There  are  4s  Buddhist  temple*,  of 
i  lie  i  incut  i*  Konko-ji.    Mat- 
ting*, both  plain  and  figured,  and 
*ak6  are  the  chief  article*  of  trade. 
Steamer*  connect   the  town  with 
Tadotnu,  on  Shikoku.  Pop.  30,400. 
Onslow.  Village  <>f  Surrey,  Kng- 
land.    NVarCuildfiinl,  it  was  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  carl  of  Onslow, 
having   been   once   included   in   a 
chase  made  by  Henry  II.  A  garden 
fity.    >>egun  here  in    lO-.'O.  covers 
about  a  sq.   m.,   and  is  supplied 
with  gas  and  water  from  Guildford. 
Onslow,  EARL  OF.    British  title 
borne  since  1801  by  the  family  of 
Onslow.  This  goes  back  tun  certain 
•r,   lord    of 
On  des  1  owe, 
Shropshire.    Hi 
descendant, 
Richard  Onslow 
(1528-71),   was 
Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons  in  Eliza- 
beth's time.     A 
later      Richard 
(1601-64)  was  a 
La  f »ittie  supporter  of  the 

Commonwealth.  He  was  knighted, 
served  in  the  Long  and  Protecto- 
rate Parliaments  and  in  the  army, 
and  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
called  by  Cromwell.  His  son,  Sir 
Arthur  (1621-88),  became  a  baro- 
net, and  the  latter's  son,  Sir 
Richard  (1654-1717),  was  chosen 
Speaker,  as  was  his  nephew, 
Arthur  (1691-1768),  who  filled 
that  position  from  1728-61.  Sir 
Richard  was  made  Baron  Onslow 
in  1716,  and  the  4th  baron,  an 
ollieial  of  the  royal  household,  was 
made  earl  of  Onslow  in  1801. 
William,  the  4th  earl  (1853-1911), 
was  a  Conservative  politician. 
He  held  a  succession  of  minor 
offices  before  and  after  being  gov- 
ernor-general of  New  Zealand,  1889 
-92.  From  1903-5  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
and  from  1905-10  deputy-speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  earl's 
seat  is  Clandon  Park,  Guildford, 
and  his  eldest  son  is  called  Viscount 
Cranley.  Richard,  the  5th  earl, 
was  parliamentary  secretary  fb  the 
ministry  of  health  1921-3,  and 
under-secretary  for  war  from  Nov. 
1924. 

Onslow  Bay.  Broad  bay  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
It  extends  W.  from  Cape  Lookout, 
and  receives  the  New,  White  Oak, 
Newport,  and  other  rivers. 

On  take.  Mt.  peak  in  the  Japan- 
ese Alps.  The  most  frequented 
sacred  mountain  after  Fujiyama, 
its  alt.  is  1 1,000  ft,,  and  the  summit 
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i*  marked  by  a  Shinto  shrine  dating 
from  1385.  Every  summer  crowd* 
<>f  pilgrim*  make  the  aacent,  which, 
like  that  of  Fuji,  is  divided  into  10 
stage*.  A  dulphur  crater  and  moun- 
tain tarn*  occur  near  the  summit, 
which  resemble*  that  of  Fuji  in 

Ontario.  Smallest  and  moct 
easterly  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  of 
N.  America.  It*  length  is  193  m., 
width  53  m.  at  the  broadest  part, 
area  7,260  sq.  m.,  maximum  depth 
738  ft,  and  average  depth  412 
ft.  With  a  surface  246  ft  above 
sea  level,  it  occupies  a  shallow 
depression  in  the  earth's  crust  It 
is  fed  by  the  Niagara  river  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  known  at  its 
N.E.  outlet  to  the  St  Lawrence  as 
the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles.  The 
chief  feedeis  are  the  Genesee, 
Oswego,  Black,  and  Trent  rivers. 
.'  i  important  section  of  the  St 
l.i  vrence  and  Great  Lakes  navi- 
.  the  lake  is  connected  with 
Lake  Krie  by  the  Welland  Canal, 
with  tl;e  Ottawa  river  by  the  Ri- 
anal,  and  with  the  New  York 
State  barce  canal  system  In  t!:e 
Oswego  Canai;  shore  ice  in'.vfcrcj 
with  navigation  in  t':e  wiiitor. 
.  Called  Lake  St.  lx*  i<  I  y  Chsm- 
plain,  the  lake  wa<  l.-i  ••.  i  t<>  the 
French  settlers  in  t'a  •-.!•.  .1 
Frontenac.SeeCanad  i;i.  :•  I  -.1'  M, 
Ontario.  Prov.  of  Ca  .  -.  U,  the 
most  populous  of  the  nine.  Also 
called  Upper  Cana;h,  its  area  is 
407,262  sq.  m.,  of 
which  41,382  are 
covered  with 
water,  and  its 
population  in 
l!'-'l  after  the 
prov.  was  en- 
larged reached 
the  total  of 
2.!»i'2.00a  The 
province  consists 
of  two  parts,  an  older,  smaller,  and 
more  settled  one,  the  Lakes  Penin- 
sula, which  is  something  like  a  tri- 
angle between  Lake  Huron,  the 
Ottawa  river,  and,  on  the  third 
side,  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
a  newer  part  to  the  N.  A  section  of 
this,  the  dist.  called  Patricia,  was 
only  added  to  Ontario  in  1912. 
Toronto  is  the  provincial  capital 

The  climate  is  varied,  as  may  be 
expected  in  a  district  1,075  m.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  stretching  from 
Detroit  on  the  U.S.  border  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  S. 
it  is  mild  in  winter,  and  not  too  hot 
in  summer,  owing  to  the  lakes ;  in 
the  N.  it  reaches  a  region  of  intense 
cold.  It  includes  parts  of  four  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  there  are 
many  sheets  of  water  in  the  N. 
part  The  prov.  is  largely  flat, 
although  the  Lauren tian  Highlands 
run  through  it  The  rivers  mostly 
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the  bond  held,  and  in  1867  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  new  Fede- 
ration. Upper  Canada  then  took 
the  name  of  Ontario.  See  Canada 
Ontology  (Gr.  logos,  theory ; 
ontos,  of  that  which  is).  The  science 
of  being  as  being,  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  properties  and  relations, 
and  of  the  ultimate  principle  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  world. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous with  metaphysics,  of  which, 
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English     Miles 


•r' 

^$J3 

'D 


fall  into  Hudson  Bay,  but  some  join 
the  Ottawa  and  others  run  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Ontario  was  peopled  largely  by 
loyalists  who  left  the  U.S.A.  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  has  always 
been  strong.  The  chief  industry  is 
agriculture,  about  14,000,000  acres 
being  under  cultivation.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  are  grown  in  great 
quantities;  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  produced ;  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry  are  reared.  Tobacco 
and  fruit  are  also  grown,  especially 
in  the  Lakes  Peninsula.  The  prov. 
produces  a  greater  value  of  minerals 
than  any  other  part  of  Canada. 
The  chief  are  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper,  while  gold,  petroleum,  and 
iron  are  also  found.  Extensive 
fisheries  exist  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  much  lumber  is  cut. 
Transport  is  served  by  a  network 
of  rlys.,  rivers,  and  canals,  and 
Niagara  and  other  falls  provide  the 
industries  with  an.abundant  supply 
of  electric  power. 

Ontario  sends  82  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 
Local  government,  including  the 
control  of  education  and  the  rais- 
ing of  a  certain  revenue,  is  managed 
by  a  cabinet,  responsible  to  a  legis- 
lature— one  chamber  of  111  mem- 
bers. A  lieutenant-governor  repre- 
sents the  crown.  The  chief  religious 
denominations  are  the  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Anglicans,  and  R.C. 


Ontario  01  Upper  Canada.     Map  of  the  most  populous  province  of  Canada,  lying 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Great  Lakes 


Religious  rivalry  has  always  been 
rather  keen,  owing  partly  to  the 
public  lands  acquired  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  1791,  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
separate  schools.  In  1854  the  clergy 
reserves  were  secularised,  and  in 
1863  the  Roman  Catholics  obtained 
their  schools. 

Before  1782,  when  land  in  On- 
tario was  given  to  the  loyalists 
from  the  U.S.A.,  the  white  popu- 
lation comprised  only  a  few 
hunters.  Kingston  was  then 
founded,  and  for  a  few  years  the 
country  was  administered  from 
Quebec.  In  1791  Upper  Canada 
was  made  a  separate  province,  and 
its  affairs  controlled  for  some  time 
by  a  small  group  called  the  family 
compact.  In  1837  there  was  a 
rebellion  against  the  existing  order, 
and  in  1841  the  two  Canadas  were 
united.  In  spite  of  the  troubles 


however,  it  is  in  reality  a  part. 
The  ontological  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God  concludes,  from  the 
conception  which  we  ourselves 
have  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being, 
that  such  a  being  must  necessarily 
exist.  See  Metaphysics. 

Onus  (Lat.,  burden).  Legal 
term  generally  used  in  the  phrase 
onus  probandi,  burden  of  proof. 
The  rule  is  that  he  who  affirms 
must  prove ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
case  the  onus  of  proof  often  shifts 
from  one  party  to  another.  Thus 
in  an  action  for  libel,  with  a  defence 
denying  publication  and  pleading 
that  the  libel  is  true,  first  the  onus 
is  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  published  the  words 
complained  of,  and  that  they  are 
defamatory  of  him,  the  plaintiff. 
Then  the  onus  shifts  to  the  defen- 
dant ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  prove 
that  the  words  are  true. 


ONYCHIA 

Onychia  ((Jr..  onyx,  finger-nail). 

Inllaiiiination  of  the  U-d  of  t  he  nail. 

It    may    l>e   due   to   direct     m(. 

or  may  develop  in  the  course  of 
(Hsosnrn  of  the  akin  auch  as  eczema 
mid  psoriasis. 

Onyx.  <  ienerul  term  applied  to 
rilmnd  agates  characterised  by 
ui-ll  defined  alternate  rings  of  pure 
milk  -white  with  bands  of  other 
colour--.  If  the  tint  of  the  secondary 
rings  is  flesh  colour,  the  agate  ia 
known  as  rh  dccdony-onyx  ;  if  red, 
carnelian-onyx  ;  if  green,  sardonyx. 
All  these  are  utilised  for  intaglios 
(incised)  and  cameos  (relief)  carv- 
i  jewelry. 

<>n\\  opal  is  a  natural  atone 
built  up  of  alternate  layers  of 
precious  and  common  opal.  <  >nv\ 
maiMo,  from  Mexico,  and  onyx 
alabaster,  from  Egypt,  are  hand- 
some forms  of  stalactite  marble, 
mostly  calcite.  They  are  some- 
times used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. See  Gem. 

Oodnadatta.  Township  in 
South  Australia.  It  is  688  m.  from 
Adelaide  and  since  1891  has  been 
the  railhead  of  the  transcontinental 
rly.  to  Darwin,  1,350  m.  distant  in 
Northern  Territory.  Mount  Bras- 
sey,  500  m.  distant  in  the  Mac- 
donell  Ranges,  is  reached  from 
Oodnadatta  by  camel  transport, 
j  by  which  means  its  mica  produce 
I  is  brought  to  railhead  for  export. 

Oolite  (Gr.,  don,  egg ;  litfios, 
\  stone).  In  geology,  name  given  to 
the  upper  and  middle  division  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks.  During  this 
period  of  geological  time  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  covered  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  ocean,  and  the  Oolite  deposits 
are  chiefly  limestones  formed  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  marine 
animals.  The  Jura  mountains  of 
Switzerland  are  typical  examples. 

Great  Oolite  is  the  name  given  to 
rocks  of  the  Oolite  System,  and 
sometimes  called  Bath  Oolite  from 
their  typical  occurrence  at  Bath. 
Great  Ooliterocks  arefound  in  Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, etc.,  and  provide  the  well- 
known  building  stones,  Bath  stone, 
S 1 01  test ic Id  slate,  etc.  They  contain 
,  a  number  of  fossils  of  dinosaurs, 
pterosaurs,  etc. 

Inferior  Oolite  is  named  from 
its  occurrence  in  strata  beneath 
the  Great  Oolite.  The  rocks,  found 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are 
limestones,  calcareous  sandstones, 
ironstones,  slates,  etc.,  and  contain 
many  valuable  coal  seams.  The 
Collyweston  slates  are  famous 
roofing  slates,  and  many  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  rocks  make  excel- 
lent building  stones.  The  rocks 
contain  a  large  number  of  fossils, 
including  cycads,  and  conifers.  i>ee 
Jurassic  System.  Prow,  o-olite. 
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Oology  ((Jr.  6i'm,  egg).  Branch 
of  ornithology  which  deals  with 
the  eon  of  bird*.  All  bird*'  eggs 
are  alike  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  their  content*  and  in  tin- 
chalky  nature  of  the  ahell  ;  but 
differ  widely  in  size,  colour,  and 
shape.  The  largest  known  egg  is 
that  of  the  extinct  AepyornU  of 
Madagascar,  which  contained  about 
two  gallons,  while  the  smallest  are 
those  of  certain  humming  birds. 
See  Bird ;  Egg,  colour  plate ; 
Embryology.  Pron.  o-ology. 

Hibiiography.  Coloured  lllustru 
tiona  of  Eggs  of  British  Birds.  W. 
C.  Hewitaon,  3rd  ed.  1856  ;  British 
Nesta,  Eggs,  and  Egg  Collecting. 
R.  Kearton.1890  ;  Nests  and  KRKH 
of  British  Birds,  F.  O.  Morris,  rev. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  4th  ed.  1896  ; 
Coloured  Figure*  of  the  Eggs  of 
British  Birds.  H.  Soel.ohm.  1896. 

Oosterhout.  Town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  pror.  of  N. 
Brabant.  It  lies  5  m.  N.E.  of  Breda, 
with  which  it  has  tramway  con- 
nexion. Situated  in  flat  agri- 
cultural country,  it  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  local  produce,  and 
industries  in  tiles,  pottery,  sugar - 
refining,  and  tanning.  Pop.  12,000. 

Ootacamund.  Hill  station  of 
Madras  Presidency,  India,  in 
Nilgiris  dist.  It  is  the  finest  hill 
station  in  India,  being  over  7,000 
ft.  in  alt.,  and  having  a  temperate 
climate,  with  night  frosts  in  Dec. 
and  Jan.  Around  the  station,  where 
eucalyptus  and  wattle  grow  in  pro- 
fusion, are  the  open,  rolling  downs 
of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  the  home  of  the 
Ootacamund  Hunt.  Here  the 
Madras  Government  sits  during 
the  hot  season  ;  the  government 
offices  on  Stonehouse  Hill  date 
from  1821,  and  Government  House 
from  1876.  The  station  is  reached 
by  a  branch  line  from  Podanur. 
Pop.  18,800. 

Ooze.  Name  given  to  the  de- 
posits of  calcareous  mud  on  the 
ocean  bed  at  great  depths,  com- 
posed mainly  ofthe  external  skele- 
tons of  minute  Protozoa.  These 
deposits  through  vast  ages  have 
built  up  the  chalk  cliffs  and 
hills.  The  animals  belong  largely 
to  the  order  Thalamophora,  better 
known  as  Foraminifera.  As  Globi- 
gerina  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms,  the  mud  is  often  known  as 
Globigerina  Ooze.  These  minute 
animals  swarm  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  as  they  die  their 
skeletons  fall  in  a  constant  rain 
of  impalpable  matter  to  the  depths. 

At  greater  depths  the  ooze  con- 
sists of  the  flinty  skeletons  of  Radi- 
olaria,  another  order  of  minute 
Protozoa.  The  reason  is  that  the 
enormous  pressure  causes  the  water 
to  hold  in  solution  great  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  chalky  skeletons  of  the  Thal- 
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amophora,  while  the  flinty  skele- 
tons of  the  Kadiolaria  are  leas 
affected.  Radiolaiian  Ooze  is 
usually  met  with  beyond  the  4,000 
fathom  line.  Set  Foraminifera. 

O.P.  AMin-v.  in  stage  direc- 
tions for  opposite  prompt  side. 
The  O.P.  (old  prices)  riot*  occurred 
Sept.  18-Dec.  16,  1809,  when 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London, 
was  reopened  by  J.  P.  Kemble, 
with  increased  prices  of  nil  mission 
The  old  prices  were  restored  after 
Mm.  h  damage  had  been  done. 

The  O.P.  (Old  Playgoers')  Club 
was  founded  in  1900,  by  Carl 
Henschell,  to  provide  a  meeting- 
place  for  regular  "  first-nighters  " 
and  other  theatrical  enthusiasts. 
Lectures,  concerts,  and  dinners  are 
given  occasionally  by  the  club, 
which  possess  PS  a  collection  of  orer 
10.000  playbills.  Its  premises  are 
in  1-4,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Opal.  In  mineralogy,  a  hydrous 
dioxide  of  silicon.  It  is  amorphous 
or  non-crystalline,  contains  a  very 
variable  quantity  of  water,  and 
varies  in  colour  from  dark  to  pale 
yellow,  red,  blue,  or  green,  the 
lighter  colours  being  more  common. 
The  mineral  is  a  secondary  one,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of 
the  primary  ingredients  of  felspars, 
etc.  It  is  often  found  in  volcanic 
rocks,  and  the  variety  known  as 
wood  opal  is  petrified  fossil  wood, 
the  structure  of  which  is  preserved 
while  the  colours  are  opalescent. 
The  mineral  has  the  power  of 
penetrating  organic  remains,  fossil 
shells,  etc. 

The  precious  opal  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  one  of  the 
best  known  gems,  and  in  ancient 
times  it  was  considered  to  bring 
its  wearer  good  fortune.  It  is  a 
semi-transparent,  semi-transluc- 
ent stone,  bluish  or  yellowish 
white  in  colour  as  a  rule,  and  show- 
ing a  wonderful  play  of  all  colours 
of  the  rainbow  as  the  light  strikes 
it  at  various  angles.  This  play  of 
colour  is  due  to  the  tiny  fissures 
filled  with  air  and  water. 

Precious  opal  is  found  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, S.  America,  New  South 
Wales,  th«  U.S.A.,  etc.  The  opal- 
escence  is  best  brought  out  by 
giving  the  gem  a  rounded  polished 
surface,  and  the  loss  of  colour  is  due 
to  the  surface  wearing,  the  stone 
being  a  comparatively  soft  one. 
The  fire  opal,  a  beautiful  red  stone, 
with  yellow,  or  yellow  and  green 
reflections,  is  found  in  Mexico ;  as 
is  the  girasol,  a  bluish  white  opal, 
with  red  reflections.  Hyalite  (q.v.) 
is  a  glassy  variety  of  the  mineral 
without  any  opalescence,  and 
hydrophane  is  another  variety  of 
porous  texture  which  becomes 
transparent  on  immersion  in  water. 
Menilite  is  a  variety  found  in 
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concretionary  form,  and  is  opaque 
grey.  The  common  opal,  which  is 
not  opalescent,  occurs  in  a  variety 
of  colours  from  white  to  brown. 
See  Gems,  colour  plate. 

Opata.  American  Indian  tribal 
division  of  Piman  stock,  in  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Embracing  the  Eudeva, 
Jova,  and  Teguima  sub-tribes,  they 
were  more  submissive  than  the 
Pima,  and  are  now  so  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  Spanish  stock  that 
in  1910  only  43  were  separately 
enumerated.  See  Sonoran. 

Open  Door.  Term  used  in 
economics  as  a  synonym  for  free 
trade.  See  Free  Trade;  Protection. 

Open  Hearth  Process.  Method 
of  making  mild  steel,  due  to  Sir 
William  Siemens,  and  frequently 
described  as  the  Siemens  process.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  Bessemer 
process  by  being  carried  out  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  decarburation  of  the 
molten  metal  is  effected,  not  by 
burning  out  the  carbon  by  a  blast 
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of  air,  but  by  adding  fresh  ore, 
ferric  oxide,  in  such  quantity  as 
will,  by  the  chemical  reactions  set 
up  in  the  furnace,  bring  about  the 
desired  reduction  of  the  carbon 
and  the  purification  of  the  whole 
mass  to  the  required  degree.  The 
ore  is  usually  Spanish  haematite, 
and  in  any  case  must  be  free  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  silica.  See 
Bessemer  Process ;  Metallurgy. 

Open  Sesame.  In  the  story  of 
Ali  Baba  in  The  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  (q.v.),  magic 
words  that  caused  the  opening  of 
the  door  of  the  cave  in  which  the 
Forty  Thieves  kept  their  plunder. 

Openshaw.  District  on  the 
S.E.  of  Manchester.  A  busy  manu- 
facturing area,  it  makes  rly.  rolling 
stock,  has  iron-foundries,  dyeing 
and  chemical  works,  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  engineering  establish- 
ments, and  is  traversed  by  the 
Manchester  and  Stockport  Canal. 
See  Manchester. 


OPERA:   THREE  CENTURIES   OF  GROWTH 

J.  Percy  Baker,  Mus.B.,   F.R.A.M. 

Supplementary  to  this  article  are  articles  on  the  great  composers  of 
opera,  e.g.  Gluck;  Handel;  Wagner.     See  Acting ;  Drama;  Har- 
mony ;  Music ;  Singing ;  also  Covent  Garden ;  Scala 


Opera  (Ital.  shortened  from 
opera  in  musica,  a  musical  work) 
is  a  hybrid  form  compounded 
of  music  and  drama,  each  of 
which  necessarily  modifies  the 
other.  The  dialogue  is  mostly 
in  verse  and  sung  to  orchestral  ac- 
companiment ;  lyrics  are  an  im- 
portant element,  and  a  ballet  is 
often  included. 

The  rise  of  opera  began  about 
1 582,  though  other  forms  of  musical 
drama  existed  before.  The  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  rebelled  against 
the  application  of  the  contrapuntal 
music  then  in  vogue  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  stage,  and  a  little 
group  of  enthusiasts,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  to  discuss 
art  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  di  Vernio,  in  Florence,  set 
themselves  the  task  of  reviving, 
as  they  thought,  musical  declama- 
tion as  it  had  been  used  in 
Greek  tragedy.  In  the  hands  of 
Claudio  Monteverde,  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  a  man  of 
original  genius,  opera  began  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  increased  dramatic  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
first  public  opera-house  was  opened 
at  Venice  in  1637  that  it  advanced 
from  being  the  pastime  of  princes 
to  becoming  a  popular  passion. 

Cavalli  made  use  of  a  more 
melodic  style  than  was  consonant 
with  the  austere  tenets  of  the 
Bardi  group,  and  thus  initiated 
the  introduction  of  the  aria  in 
relief  to  declamation  or  recitative. 
i 


Melody  was  carried  further  by 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  not  only 
established  the  aria  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  expressing  soliloquy,  but 
also  adopted  two  distinct  kinds  of 
recitative:  (1)  Recitativo  secco,  in 
which  the  voice  was  supported  by 
simple  chords  filled  in  at  the  harp- 
sichord from  a  figured  bass,  and 
(2)  Recitativo  stromento,  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment  of  which 
was  as  important  as  that  of  the 
aria.  This  last,  which  Scarlatti 
used  when  the  dramatic  situation 
called  for  strong  or  impassioned 
treatment,  has  been  enormously 
developed  until  it  is  now  the  back- 
bone of  modern  opera. 

Early  opera  in  France  owes  much 
to  the  Italian  Lulli,  who  possessed 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  people  among  whom  he 
passed  his  life.  With  him  the  in- 
strumental part  was  better  planned 
and  more  highly  wrought,  while,  in 
addition,  he  obtained  that  justness 
of  rhetorical  expression  so  desider- 
ated by  the  French. 

German  Opera 

In  Germany  Reiser  produced 
a  large  number  of  operas,  truly 
German  in  style,  at  Hamburg,  and 
really  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
art  which  culminated  both  artistic- 
ally and  technically  in  Richard 
Wagner.  In  England  the  outstand- 
ing name  is  that  of  Henry  Purcell, 
who  composed  in  all  42  works  for 
the  stage,  several  of  them,  full 
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operas.  As  with  Lulli  in  France, 
PurcelPs  verbal  declamation  was 
nearly  always  beyond  reproach. 

Handel's  genius  was  so  over- 
powering, his  force  of  character 
so  tremendous,  that  his  operatic 
ventures  in  London,  though  finan- 
cially they  ruined  him,  over- 
shadowed all  native  art.  English 
opera,  however,  though  obscured, 
was  never  wholly  destroyed,  and  it 
managed  to  struggle  on  with  a 
varying  degree  of  vitality  until  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
it  to  some  extent  reasserted 
itself.  In  so-called  "  grand  opera," 
not  many  British  works  hold  the 
stage,  despite  their  intrinsic  merit, 
because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
British  public  to  support  native 
art,  but  in  light  opera  the  works  of 
Sullivan  still  make  their  appeal. 
Debased  Forms 

The  aspirations  of  Peri  and  Cac- 
cini  after  a  more  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  text,  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors after  a  more  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  dramatic  action, 
had  become  lost  sight  of  by  the 
18th  century,  in  the  ever-growing 
desire  to  please  the  public  and  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  singers.  Mere- 
tricious stage  effects  were  over- 
elaborated,  the  different  nationali- 
ties of  performers  often  led  to  the 
use  of  more  than  one  language  in 
the  course  of  representation,  and 
the  necessity  for  providing  each 
of  the  singers  with  opportunities 
for  personal  display  compelled  the 
composer  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  arias,  all  in  the  same  da 
capo  form,  though  they  fell  into 
one  or  other  of  five  categories  ac- 
cording to  their  character.  The 
very  number  of  the  singers  was  im- 
mutably prescribed,  viz.  three 
women  and  three  (or,  at  most,  four) 
men,  the  first  of  the  latter  being 
an  artificial  soprano,  the  second 
an  artificial  soprano  or  contralto, 
the  third  a  tenor,  and  the  fourth,  if 
any,  a  bass,  though  sometimes  all 
the  men  were  castrati.  The  effect 
on  librettists  and  composers  was 
inevitably  lamentable,  but  the 
public  loved  to  have  it  so,  despite 
the  efforts  made  by  Handel  and 
others  to  break  away  from  them. 

To  Gluck  we  owe  that  reform 
of  opera  which  opened  the  door 
to  modern  developments.  The 
ridiculous  conventions  and  re- 
strictions connected  with  opera 
offended  his  sense  of  artistic  fit- 
ness, and  for  years  he  patiently 
applied  himself  to  study  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  best 
method  of  carrying  out  a  radical 
alteration.  His  theories  first  found 
exemplification — and  justification 
— in  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  produced 
at  Vienna  in  1762,  in  which  both 
librettist  and  composer  displayed 
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:i  deliberate  disregard  of  convon- 
ti"n.il  precedent*.  Cluck  did  n-.i 

ullcm  JiU  mu.-ii-  to  iiit.-rft-rc  \\itli 
Iri'itiiiiute  stage  requirements,  but 
used  it  so  as  to  accentuate  and 
illustrate  the  dramatic  action. 
Although  his  views  met  with  vm 
lent  opposition,  their  intrinsic 
logical  truth  and  hia  own  •ji-nm- 
eventually  triumphed  ;  tin-  <>M 
form  of  opera  was  killed.  G luck's 
reforms  penetrated  to  every  artistic 
centre. 

In  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  opera, 
this  form  of  art  has  been  dispro- 
portionately predominant,  not  al- 
together to  the  advantage  of  Italian 
music.  The  most  prominent  name 
is  that  of  Verdi,  whose  earlier  work 
displayed  that  concession  to  vocal 
effect  which  is  peculiarly  grateful 
to  Italian  audiences.  Even  Verdi, 
however,  could  not  remain  un- 
affected by  the  reforms  of  Wagner, 
mentioned  below,  and  in  such 
works  as  Aida,  Falstaff,  and 
Otello  adopted  a  more  modern 
style,  truly  remarkable  in  a  man 
who  was  then  already  old. 

Wagner  revolutionized  the  whole 
scheme  of  opera.  Although  his 
first  opera,  Rienzi,  was  founded  on 
existing  models,  this  remarkable 
composer  was  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Gluck,  and  early  in  his 
career  set  himself  the  task  of 
evolving  a  new  form  of  stage  art, 
in  which  music,  poetry,  and  scenic 
effect  should  have  equal  im- 
portance. To  this  end  he  not  only 
wrote  his  own  libretti  and  in* 
vented  his  stage  effects,  but  also 
expounded  his  novel  theories  in 
voluminous  writings.  His  music, 
moreover,  was  conceived  upon  a 
hitherto  unheard  of  scale.  The 
storm  aroused  by  Gluck  was  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  that 
which  raged  around  Wagner, 
though  for  that  his  own  provoca- 
tive and  intolerant  manner  was 
largely  to  blame.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  Wagnerian 
music  dramas — his  own  term — are 
amongst  the  most  striking,  as  well 
as  the  most  stupendous  efforts 
ever  put  forth  in  the  realm  of 
opera.  The  later  developments  of 
Richard  Strauss,  however  inter- 
esting technically,  show  no  artistic 
advance  on  Wagner. 

Of  late  years  the  Russian  School 
has  attracted  much  popular  sup- 
port by  reason  of  its  primitive 
strength  and  its  splendid  presenta- 
tion. Like  Peri  and  Caccini,  mod- 
ern Russian  composers  have  aimed 
at  reproducing,  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  possible,  the  rhetorical 
force  of  the  words,  and  thus  the 
wheel  has  in  a  sense  made  a  full 
turn,  though  modern  requirements 
include  the  expression  of  emotion 
and  dramatic  significance  to  an 


extent  undreamed  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  At  the  same  time 
it  muni  never  be  forgotten  that 


Opera  Comique.  Main  entrance  ol  the 

Paris  theatre,  one  ol  the  national 

theatres  of  France 

opera  cannot  be  wholly  realistic. 
It  is  necessarily  a  conventional 
form  of  art,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
accepted. 

Bibliography.  The  Opera  Past 
and  Present,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  1901  ; 
Dictionary  of  Music,  G.  Grove, 
1904-10;  A  Critical  History  of 
Opera,  A.  Elson,  1905  ;  The  Story 
of  Opera,  E.  M.  Lee,  1909;  The 
Rise  and  Development  of  Opera,  J. 
Goddard,  1911;  Some  Forerunners 
of  Italian  Opera,  W.  J.  Henderson, 
1911  ;  Mozart's  Operas,  E.  J. 
Dent,  1913  ;  Opera  and  Drama, 
R.  Wagner,  Eng.  trans.  E.  Evans, 
1913  ;  The  Russian  Opera,  R.  New- 
march,  1914. 

Opera  Comiqne.  In  the  classi- 
fication of  opera,  one  in  which  the 
dialogue  parts  are  spoken,  not 
sung.  The  plot  is  generally  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  but  this  is 
not  essential,  an  example  of  the 


contrary  beinjj  Bizet's  Cat  men. 
The  optra  eomtque  should  not  !.•• 
confused  with  the  Kngluh  comic 
opera,  which  corresponds  to  opera 
''•"<ff>'. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  one  of  the 
national  theatres  of  France,  now 
situated  in  the  Place  Boieldieu, 
Paris.  Founded  in  1714,  it  had  a 
struggle  for  existence  against  the 
rivalry  of  the  Opera  des  Italiens 
and  the  Comedio  Francaise,  and 
was  suppressed  from  1718-21  and 
1745-52.  In  1801  it  merged  with 
the  former,  and  occupied  several 
buildings  until  the  present  one  was 
opened,  1898. 

A  London  theatre  called  The 
Opera  Comique  waa  opened 
Oct.  29,  1870,  for  the  performance 
of  Fumch  p.ays.  With  its  main 
entrance  in  the  Strand,  its  stage 
backed  that  of  The  Globe  (Q.V.),  in 
Wych  Street.  Remembered  for  its 
association  with  David  James, 
who  reconstructed  it  in  1885,  and 
as  the  early  home  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas,  it  disappeared 
when  Aldwych  (q.v.)  was  con- 
structed in  1901-5. 

Operating  Theatre.  Room 
specially  designed  and  equipped 
for  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations.  A  modern  operating 
theatre  is  designed  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  opportunities 
for  collection  of  dirt  and  dust,  and 
to  provide  for  easy  and  thorough 
cleaning.  The  walls,  accordingly, 
should  be  free  from  all  ledges  or 
shelves,  and  should  be  lined  with 
smooth  tiles  or  glazed  brick,  or 
covered  with  an  enamelled  sur- 
face, so  that  they  can  be  thorough- 
ly washed  down  with  a  hose.  The 
floor  should  be  formed  of  an  im- 
permeable substance.  The  theatre 


Operating  theatre   in  S.  Bartholomew's    Hospital,  showing   arrangement  oi 
apparatus,  with  surgeons  and  nurses  in  antiseptic  clothing 
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should  be  well  ventilated  and  well 
lighted,  and  heating  arrangements 
should  permit  of  an  equable  tem- 
perature being  maintained.  At- 
tached to  the  theatre  should  be  a 
small  room  in  which  the  patient 
can  be  anaesthetised  before  being 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and 
another  room  in  which  instruments 
can  be  kept  and  sterilised.  See 
Surgery. 

Ophelia  (Gr.,  help).  Character 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Hamlet. 
Beloved  by  Hamlet  and  com- 


Ophelia   sitting  by  the   waterside. 

From  the  picture  by  R.  Redgrave, 

R.A. 

manded  by  her  father,  Polonius,  to 
repel  his  advances,  she  goes  mad 
after  her  father  has  been  killed  by 
Hamlet,  and  eventually  drowns 
herself.  See  Hamlet. 

Ophicleide  (Gr.  ophis,  serpent ; 
kleis,  key).  Brass  wind  instrument. 
It  was  the  successor  of  the  serpent, 
the  bass  mem- 
ber of  the  cor- 
netti  group.  All 
these  instru- 
ments had  a 
cup-shaped 
mouthpiece, 
and  had  lateral 


finger  holes  at 
distances  to  fit 
the  stretch  of 
the  hand.  In- 
tonation was 
therefore  liable 
to  be  imperfect. 
A  new  model, 
the  ophicleide, 
was  introduced, 
with  keys  to 

correct  the  imperfections.  The 
ophicleide  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  orchestra  and  military  band 
by  the  bass  tuba  or  bombardon, 
but  it  served  a  useful  purpose  hi 
the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  cen- 


Ophicleide  with 
keys  to  assist 
fingering 
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tury.  It  was  used  by  Spontini 
in  his  opera  Olympia,  1819,  and 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  it  in  his 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music, 
and  in  Elijah. 

Ophidia  (Gr.  ophis,  serpent). 
Scientific  name  for  the  order  of 
reptiles  of  the  sub-class  Sauria, 
and  better  known  under  their 
common  name  of  snakes  (q.v. ). 

Ophioglossaceae.  Small  nat- 
ural order  of  Pteridophyta.  It 
has  the  leaves  rolled  lengthwise 
before  expansion,  and  the  spores 
contained  in  large  two-valved  cap- 
sules without  an  elastic  ring.  It 
includes  the  genera  Ophioglossum 
(adder's  tongue  fern),  Botrychium 
(moonwort  fern),  and  Helmin- 
thostachys. 

Ophir.  Land  famed  in  O.T. 
times  for  its  gold,  which  was 
brought  to  Palestine  by  the  ships  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre. 
Its  locality  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  but  S.E.Arabia  is 
the  most  likely  region. 

Ophite.  Old  name  for  the  min- 
eral now  known  as  serpentine  (q.v. ). 

Ophites  OB  NAASENI  (Gr.  ophis, 
and  Heb.  nahash,  serpent).  Sect  of 
serpent  worshippers.  They  arose  in 
Egypt  in  the  2nd  century,,  existed 
until  the  6th  century,  regarded  the 
serpent  that  tempted  Eve  as  the 
embodiment  of  wisdom,  were  anti- 
pathetic to  Jews,  and  called 
themselves  Gnostics,  claiming  that 
they  alone  understood  the  deep 
things  of  religion.  The  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  various  bodies  of 
Ophites  included  elements  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  symbolism, 
Indian  mythology,  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  corrupt  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian history  and  doctrine.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Ophiuchus  (Gr.  ophiouchon, 
holding  a  serpent).  In  astronomy, 
equatorial  constellation  south  of 
Hercules.  It  represented  in  ancient 
astronomy  the  serpent  holder  who 
is  trampling  on  the  scorpion  and 
strangling  the  serpent. 

Ophiuroidea  (Gr.  ophis,  ser- 
pent ;  oura,  tail).  Class  of  brittle  or 
sand  stars.  They  are  star-shaped 
echinoderms,  having  five  arms, 
used  for  locomotion,  extending 
from  a  flat  central  round  disk 
which  contains  the  mouth.  Ophi- 
uroidea are  divided  into  two 
orders,  Ophiurida  and  Euryalida, 
fossil  remains  being  found  in  the 
Silurian  and  later  periods  of  geo- 
logical time. 

Ophrys.  Genus  of  British, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Or- 
chidaceae.  The  genus  includes 
such  well-known  species  as  the  bee 
ophrys,  fly  ophrys,  and  spider 
ophrys.  Their  flowers  vary 
from  pink  to  yellow  and  brown. 
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Ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  mucous  mem- 
brane whioh  covers  the  front  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  reflected  on  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  See 
Conjunctivitis  ;  Eye. 

Ophthalmoscope.  Instrument 
invented  by  Helmholtz,  and  later 
extensively  modified.  It  consists 
-__  i  of  a  small  mirror 
<J  with  a  circular 
JpH  Um,  bole  in  its  centre 
and  a  rotating 
wheel  in  which 
various  types  of 
lenses  can  be 
fixed .  The 
patient's  eye  is 
illuminated  and 
observed  through 
the  small  hole 
and  one  of  the 
lenses.  See  Eve. 
Opie,  JOHN  (1761-1807)  British 
painter.  A  native  of  St.  Agnes, 
near  Tniro,  he  obtained  the  pat- 
ronage of  Dr.  Wolcot,  known  as 
Peter  Pindar,  accompanied  him  to 
London  in  1780,  and  at  once 
achieved  celebrity  as  the  "  Cornish 
Wonder."  He  became  A.  R.  A. 
in  1787,  R.  A.  in 
1788,  and  pro- 
fessor of  paint- 
ing in  1805 ; 
and  died  i  n 
London  April 
9,  1807.  His 
genius  lay  in 
historical 
pain  tings,  in 
which,  though 
h  i  s  technique 
was  always  deficient,  he  showed 
extraordinary  freshness  and  vigour. 
His  wife  Amelia  (1769-1853)  was 
a  well-known  writer  of  tales.  See 
Girtin,  J.  ;  Godwin,  M. 

Opimius,  Lucius.  Roman 
politician.  Consul  121  B.C.,  a 
determined  opponent  of  Gaius 
Gracchus  and  a  supporter  of  the 
senatorial  party,  he  led  the  band 
of  senators  and  knights  in  the  riot 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
reformer  and  of  3,000  of  his 
adherents.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  impeached  for  having 
murdered  Roman  citizens  without 
a  trial,  but  was  acquitted,  being 
defended  by  the  renegade  Gaius 
Papirius  Carbo  (q.v.).  Sent  in 
116  on  a  political  mission  to  Africa, 
he  was  accused  and  convicted  of 
having  accepted  bribes  trom  Ju- 
gurtha.  Sentenced  to  banishment, 
he  died  in  poverty  at  Dyrrhachium. 
Opium  (Gr.  opos,  juice).  Juice 
obtained  by  cutting  into  the  un- 
ripe capsules  of  the  white  poppy 
(Papaver  somniferum).  This  is 
solidified  by  evaporation,  and 
comes  into  the  market  in  the  form 
of  dark  brown  or  black  irregular 
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Crude  opium  contains  a 
number  of  alkaloids,  of  \\lm  li  iu<>r 
phine,  which  may  be  present  to 
the  extent  of  12  p.c.,  in  the  most 
important.  Others  are  coilrmr, 
thebaine,  and  narcotine.  In  addi- 
tion, opium  contains  neutral  sub- 
stances, organic  acids,  water,  muci- 
lage, resin,  albumen,  glucose,  oils, 
and  mineral  salt*.  Morphine  ex- 
tracted from  opium  is  employ* •< I  in 
r.nti-li  medicine  as  the  hydro- 
chloride,  acetate,  and  tartrate. 

Opium  acts  as  an  anodyne  and 
narcotic  almost  entirely  in  virtue 
of  the  morphine  it  contains,  and  the 
therapeutic  action  of  these  sub- 
stances may  accordingly  be  con- 
sidered together.  Opium  is  often 
sprinkled  over  hot  fomentations 
and  poultices  applied  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  and  opium  liniment  is 
similarly  employed.  The  ointment 
of  galla  and  opium  is  mainly  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  pain  of  piles 
and  anal  fissures.  Morphine  is  a 
very  valuable  drug  for  the  relief  of 
pain,  and  is  constantly  used  in 
cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  and  other  con- 
ditions, for  this  purpose.  It  is  very 
undesirable  to  give  opium  when- 
ever the  pains  are  of  an  hysterical 
character,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
the  opium  habit  being  formed. 

Morphine  is  also  of  great  value 
(or  insomnia  resulting  from  acute 
.   but  should  not  be  given 
!•'!•  chronic  sleeplessness,  for  the 
same  reason.    Morphine  also  stops 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.     Hence  it 
is  of  service  in  all  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  abdomen,  where 
1  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  intes- 
tines in  a  state  of  rest,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  this  property  that  opium 
j   tends  to  arrest  diarrhoea.    Opium 
j   may  also  be  given  with  good  effect 
:  in  some  cases  of  heart  disease  asso- 
'  ciated  with  much  pain,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  small  doses,  in  affec- 
|  tions  of  the  lung  associated  with 
distressing  cough. 

Poisoning  by  Opium 
Four  grains  of  opium  and  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
have  proved  fatal,  but  recovery 
has  occurred  after  much  larger 
doses.  The  symptoms  usually  com- 
mence within  an  hour.  At  first 
there  is  a  mild  degree  of  excite- 
ment, with  flushing  of  the  face  and 
quickening  of  the  pulse  ;  soon  this 
is  followed  by  headache,  giddiness, 
and  somnolence,  which  gradually 
passes  into  a  state  of  stupor.  In 
the  early  stages  the  patient  can  be 
roused,  but  later  the  coma  is 
profound.  The  breathing  is  slow 
and  stertorous,  the  lips  livid,  the 
skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse 
alow ;  the  breathing  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  convulsions  may 
occur  towards  the  end,  and  ulti- 
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in  it'-ly     the     patient     dien     from 
asphyxia. 

The  stomach  should  be  washed 
out  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  about  10  grain*  to 
t  lie  pint.  Comashould  beprevented, 
if  possible,  by  continual  stimula- 
tion, throwing  cold  water  in  the 
patient's  face,  and  walking  him 
about  When  coma  has  super- 
vened, it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
drag  him  about.  Artificial  respira- 
tion should  be  adopted.  Oxygen 
may  be  administered  if  the  lips  are 
blue.  Stimulants,  such  as  strych- 
nine, ether,  etc. ,  are  helpful.  A  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  of  atropine  may  be  given. 

Effect!  of  the  Opium  Habit 
The  opium  habit  is  often  ac- 
quired in  the  first  instance  from  the 
taking  of  opium  to  relieve  pain. 
Hypodermic  administration  is  the 
most  frequent  form.  The  drug  is 
taken  to  produce  the  pleasurable 
excitement  and  feeling  of  well- 
being  which  is  the  first  effect  of 
opium.  As  this  wears  off  depression 
follows,  and  the  person  takes  more 
opium  to  relieve  this.  When  the 
habit  has  been  definitely  acquired 
the  complexion  of  the  sufferer  be- 
comes sallow,  he  suffers  from 
sleeplessness,  sometimes  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  emaciation 
gradually  supervenes.  He  is  irrit- 
able, and  moral  changes  appear. 
He  is  untruthful,  and  may  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges  to  conceal 
his  habit  and  obtain  the  drug.  This 
condition  may  persist  for  years, 
and  eventually  signs  of  peripheral 
neuritis  may  appear  and  death  fol- 
lows from  exhaustion. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE.  The  opium 
poppy,  which  is  indigenous  to 
W.  Asia  and  S.E.  Europe,  yielded 
food  and  oil  long  before  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  when  soporific  ex- 
tracts were  made  by  the  Greeks. 
Before  our  era  the  more  potent  sap 
from  the  capsules  came  into  medi- 
cinal use.  The  spread  of  Islam 
carried  the  knowledge  of  the  plant 
and  its  properties  across  Asia,  and 
it  was  cultivated  in  China  by  the 
8th  century  A.D.  The  Mogul  em- 
perors monopolised  the  Indian 
opium  manufacture,  and  fostered 
an  export  trade. 

Tobacco  reached  China  from 
Spanish  America  by  1620,  and  at 
first  opium  was  mixed  with  pipe 
tobacco.  Within  a  century  the 
smoking  of  unmixed  opium  became 
so  rife  that  in  1729  it  was  prohibited 
by  Chinese  imperial  edict.  After 
the  ancient  Indian  monopoly 
passed  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1757  the  cultivation  and  trade 
grew  apace.  Successive  Chinese 
edicts  were  persistently  ignored, 
until  in  1839  the  seizure  of  British 
opium  stocks  at  Canton  led  to  the 
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so-called  Opium  War,  whkh  ended 
in  tin-  caution  of  Hong  Kong  to 
Great  Britain.  Importation  grew 
until  in  1888  it  reached  95,000 
piculs  of  133  Ib.  Local  cultiva- 
1 1-  .11  t  hen  spread  swiftly  over  China 
and  Manchuria. 

In  1891  the  British  parliament 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Indian  cultivation  and  traffic. 
The  poppy  was  being  grown  in 
Bengal,  Agra,  and  Oudh,  thi* 
"  Bengal  opium "  being  manu- 
factured in  government  factories  at 
Patna  and  Gbazipur.  "  Malwa 
opium  "  was  produced  in  several 
native  states  in  Raj  pu  tan  a  and 
central  India.  But  high  duties 
tended  to  discourage  the  traffic. 
In  1893-95  a  royal  commission  sat, 
and  recommended  stricter  super- 
vision of  the  traffic.  By  1906,  when 
China  was  producing  376,000  piculs, 
her  government  promulgated  an 
edict  requiring  the  cultivation  and 
use  to  cease  throughout  the  empire 
within  ten  years.  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  reduce  the  export  to 
China  by  annual  tenths  so  long  as 
local  cultivation  diminished  part 
pasfii.  In  1908  the  Hong  Kong 
opium  dens  were  closed.  An  inter- 
national commission,  sitting  at 
Shanghai  in  1909,  resolved  to 
assist  China  to  secure  her  ends, 
and  on  March  31,  1917,  the  im- 
portation of  Indian  opium  ceased. 
The  effects  of  opium-smoking, 
due  to  morphine  in  a  minor  degree 
only,  differ  from  those  of  opium- 
eating,  which  is  practised  in  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  India.  Asia 
Minor  is  still  an  important  source 
of  opium  for  medicinal  uses,  this 
"  Turkey  opium "  trade  being 
centred  in  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  Good  qualities  have  been 
produced  in  Egypt  and  the  Balkan 
states,  and  from  early  Islamic 
times  Persia  has  been  an  active 
source  of  supply. 

In  1918-19  the  revenue  from 
Bengal  opium,  including  that  con- 
sumed in  India,  was  £3,289,000, 
and  13,768  chests  were  exported. 
The  area  under  poppy  cultivation, 
in  1888  600,000  acres,  was  by  1915 
reduced  to  less  than  one-third. 
See  Poppy  ;  consult  also  The  Com- 
mercial Product*  of  India,  Sir  G. 
Watt,  1908  ;  On  the  Trail  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  Sir  A.  Hosie,  1914. 
Opon.  Town  on  Mactan  I., 
Cebii,  Philippine  Islands.  It  lies 
opposite  Cebu  city.  Magellan  was 
killed  here  by  the  natives  in  1521. 
The  cultivation  of  maguey  is  the 
chief  occupation.  Pop.  22,250. 

Oporto  (Lat  Portiu  Cole  ;  Port. 
0  porto,  i.e.  the  port).  Second 
largest  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of 
Porto  disf.  It  stands  on  the  X. 
bank  of  the  Douro,  3}  ru.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  209  m.  by  rly.  N.  of 
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Oporto  aims 
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Oporto,  Portugal.    1.  Ribeira  quay  and 
streets.        3.     Praca  de  Libertad  and 

Lisbon.  It  is  built  in  a  succession  of 
tiers  on  a  hill  slope,  and  lines  the 
river  for  about  2m.  A  striking 
feature  is  its  two 
fine  bridges ;  one 
carries  the  rly.  ; 
the  other  has  two 
roadways;  the 
upper  one  is 
203  ft.  above  the 
water,  with  its 
arch,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe, 
spanning  560  ft.  Gaudily  painted 
houses  give  the  city  an  Oriental 
appearance.  The  cathedral  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Visigothic  cita- 
del dating  from  the  12th  century. 
Other  buildings  include  an  epis- 
copal palace,  many  old  churches, 
museums,  opera  house,  bull  ring, 
mint,  and  university.  The  Torre 
dos  Clerigos,  or  Tower  of  the  Clergy, 
is  246  ft.  high. 

The  centre  of  the  port  wine  trade 
and  a  busy  manufacturing  town, 
Oporto  rivals  Lisbon,  calling  itself 
the  capital  of  the  North.  Apart 
from  the  shipping,  mostly  carried 
on  from  its  harbour  of  Leixoes 
(g.v.),  its  chief  industries  are  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk,  sugar  refining,  dis- 
tilling, and  tanning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery,  hats,  gloves, 
tobacco,  paper,  and  articles  of 
luxury.-  Wine  barrels,  etc.,  are 
made  at  the  S.  suburb  of  Villa 


iron  bridge  of  Dom  Luiz  I.     2.  Rua   31  Janeiro,  one  of  the  principal  shopping 
statue  of  Pedro  IV  in  front  of  the  city  hall.     4.  Tower  of   the  Clerigos  church 


Nova  de  Gaia,  across  the  river, 
where  are  warehouses  for  the 
storage  of  wine,  grain  elevators, 
convents,  and  villas.  Fishine;  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

The  Alani,  who  conquered  the 
district  in  the  5th  century,  called 
their  new  town  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Douro,  Castrum  Novum.  The 
Visigoths  took  it  about  540,  the 
Moors  captured  it  in  716,  and  the 
Christians  in  997,  when  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  counts  of  Portu- 
calia.  Its  commerce  greatly  in- 
creased after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  in  1755.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French  in  1808-9,  was  be- 
sieged by  Dom  Miguel,  1832-33, 
and  in  1847  was  held  by  revolu- 
tionaries. Pop  194  000 


Opossum.     Specimen  of  the  Azaras 
•opossum,    the.  American  marsupial 

W..  S. Berridge,  F.Z.8. 


Opossum  (Didelphys).  Marsu- 
pial mammal.  The  family  to 
which  it  belongs  is  found  only  in 
America,  though  fossil  remains 
occur  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  world.  Opossums  are  all 
of  small  size,  nocturnal  in  habit, 
carnivorous  and  insectivorous,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  make 
their  home  in  the  trees.  Most  of 
them  have  long  prehensile  tails, 
but  many  lack  the  pouch  charac- 
teristic of  marsupials.  In  Australia 
the  name  opossum  is  given  to  the 
phalanger  (q.v.).  See  Marsupials. 

Oppau.  Industrial  village  of 
Baden,  Germany.  It  is  situated 
3  m.  N.  of  Ludwigshafen,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  main 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial nitrogen  at  the  works  known 
as  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda- 
fabrik.  During  the  Great  War  the 
output  of  nitrogen  was  increased 
more  than  tenfold,  and  work  was 
afterwards  maintained  on  almost 
the  same  scale ;  poison  gases  and 
high  explosives  were  also  produced 
The  works  were  repeatedly  bombed 
by  Allied  airmen.  In  Sept.,  1921, 
an  explosion  wrecked  the  village, 
caused  the  loss  of  about  400  lives, 
and  damaged  Mannheim  and  other 
neighbouring  towns. 

Oppeln.  Town  of  Silesia.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,  51  m.  S.E.  of  Breslau.  The 
church  of  S.  Adalbert,  founded  995, 
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is  said  to  be  the  ol.|»-,i  cliurob  in 
U|i|>er  Silcnia.  There  are  a  semin- 
ary for  teachera,  and  a  Urge 
hospital.  Oppeln  manufactures 
cement,  cigars,  machinery,  cutlnv. 
and  there  are  breweries  and  lime 
kilns.  Its  trade,  supported  by  a 
i-li.imlx>r  of  commerce,  consists 
i  lui-llv  of  grain  and  cattle.  Devas- 
tated  in  1260  by  the  Tartars,  it 
passed  in  1532  to  Austria,  but  in 
1742  became  part  of  Prussia.  Pop. 
34,000. 

Oppenheim.  Town  of  Heaae- 
Diirinstadt,  Germany.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  20  m.  S.S.  K. 
of  .Mainz.  The  Gothic  church  of  S. 
< '.iili.-rino  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  Dalberg  family  (q.v.).  Oppen- 
heim, which  has  a  trade  in  wine, 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1031, 
and  by  the  French  in  1689,  1792, 
and  1794.  Near  by  arc  ruins  of  an 
llth  century  fortress.  Pop.  4,000. 
Oppenheim,  EDWARD  PHILLIPS 
(b.  1866).  British  novelist.  Edu- 
cated at  Iveicester,  he  became 
known  as  a 
writer  of  popu- 
lar fiction,  and 
a  frequent  con- 
t  r  i  b  11 1  o  r  to 
magazines.  His 
novels  of  mys- 
tery and  sen- 
sation are 
marked  by 
ingenuity  o  f 
construction 
Ruueii  an(j  dramatic 

quality.  They  include  The  Amaz- 
ing Judgment,  1897 ;  As  a  Man 
Lives,  1898;  The  Mysterious  Mr. 
Sabin,  1898 ;  The  Master  Mummer, 
1905;  The  Mischief  Maker,  1913; 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,  1915; 
The  Double  Traitor,  1918;  The 
Great  Impersonation,  1920. 

Oppenheimer,  SIR  BERNARD 
(1866-1921).  British  merchant. 
Born  Feb.  13,  1866,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  diamond  industry 
in  S.  Africa.  About  1917  he  started 
factories  where  disabled  soldiers 
could  find  employment  at  diamond 
cutting.  He  made  his  first  experi- 
ments in  Brighton,  and,  the  under- 
taking proving  successful,  branches 
were  opened  at  Cambridge,  Fort 
William,  and  Wrexham,  and  the 
business  was  made  into  a  limited 
company.  Oppenheimer  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1921.  He  died  June 
13,  1921. 

Opportunism.  In  general,  the 
capacity  of  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
the  regulation  of  one's  course  of 
action  by  circumstances  rather 
than  principles,  often  resulting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  latter  to  the 
former.  The  name  opportunists  is 
especially  applied  in  French  history 
to  the  followers  of  Gambetta,  the 
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moderate  republicans,  who  limited 

1 1 i-i i  political  aim*  to  practicable 
measure*. 

Opposition.  In  I'.ntiili  |M.ht|.  ,. 
the  name  given  to  the  party  that 
U  out  of  power  and  that  exUt* 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  critic-wing 
the  party  in  power,  and,  if  possible. 
supplanting  it  An  opposition  is  an 
essential  part  of  parliamentary 
government,  but  in  its  modern 
sense  the  word  was  first  used  in 
1826  by  John  C.  Hobhouae,  after- 
wards Lord  Broughton.  Gradually 
it  came  into  general  use,  and  tli«- 
opposition  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government, 
its  leaders  having  recognized  places 
and  precedence  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  word  used  in  this 
sense  passed  into  all  parliaments 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  into 
some  foreign  legislatures.  In  Great 
Britain  until  1919  the  Liberal  and 
Unionist  parties  and  their  pre- 
decessors, Whigs  and  Tories,  had 
shared  alternately  the  duties  of 
the  opposition,  but  in  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  virtual  disap- 
pearance of  the  official  Liberals  at 
the  general  election  of  1918,  the 
Labour  party  assumed  the  role  of 
official  opposition.  See  Conserva- 
tive ;  Liberal ;  Unionist. 

Opposition.  In  astronomy, 
the  position  of  one  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  another  when  dif- 
fering from  it  in  longitude  by  ISO3. 
The  earth  and  another  planet  are 
in  opposition  when  they  and  the 
sun  are  in  a  straight  line. 

Oppy.  Village  of  N.  France. 
In  the  dept.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  4  m. 
N.  of  the  river  Scarpe  and  about 
the  same  distance  S.E.  of  Vimy, 
it  was  the  scene  of  furious  and 
continuous  fighting  during  the 
battle  of  Arras  in  April-  May,  1917, 
and  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
battle  of  Le  Cateau  (•/.<•.)  in  Oct., 
1918.  A  fortified  post  in  the  Hin- 
denburg  lane,  it  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  the  British  advancing 
from  Arras.  It  was  taken  and  held 
in  June,  1917,  but  lost  again  in 
the  German  advance  of  the  spring 
of  1918.  See  Arras,  Battles  of. 

Ops.  In  Roman  mythology, 
wife  of  the  god  Saturn,  and 
patroness  of  agriculture.  The 
Romans  identified  her  with  the 
Greek  Rhea  (q.v.). 

Opsonin .  Term  used  in  bacteri- 
ology to  explain  the  effect  which 
normal  human  blood  serum  has 
upon  the  destruction  of  bacteria 
in  the  blood  by  leucocytes.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  there  are  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  scrum  which 
in  some  way  or  other  so  modify 
bacteria  as  to  render  them  more 
easily  attacked  and  devoured  by 
the  leucocytes.  This  change  is 
known  as  the  opsonic  effect,  and 
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the  Nutwtances  in  the  serum  which 
render  the  bacteria  more  easily 
destructible  are  called  opsoniru. 
By  a  highly  technical  bacteriologi- 
cal process  an  exact  standard  of 
the  power  of  serum  in  this  respect 
can  bo  arrived  at,  and  the  wrum 
•  if  OIK-  iiKlm.lti.-il  niiiipared  with 
that  of  another  before  and  after 
treatment.  This  standard  is  known 
as  the  opsonic  index.  See,  Phago- 
cytosis. 

Optative  (Lat.  optare,  to  wish). 
Name  given  to  a  form  of  the  verb 
expressing  a  wish  or  desire.  Lake 
the  subjunctive,  it  marks  the  action 
as  a  conception,  as  something 
which  may  or  may  not  happen, 
not  as  an  actual  fact.  Its  use  is 
most  clearly  marked  in  Greek. 

Optical  Glass.  Variety  of  glass 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses 
for  optical  instruments.  The  first 
essential  characteristic  of  optical 
glass  is  that  it  must  be  homo- 
geneous, and  this  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  difficult  glasses  to  pro- 
duce to  perfection.  Guinand  in  the 
18th  century  made  the  first  attempt 
at  homogeneous  flint  glass  manu- 
facture by  constantly  stirring  the 
molten  glass,  and  in  1824  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  optical  glass  making. 

The  researches  of  Abbe  and 
Schott  at  Jena,  however,  on  the 
effect  of  various  oxides  on  vitreous 
fluxes  led  to  the  invention  of  Jena 
optical  glass,  now  in  general  use. 
The  old  varieties  of  optical  glass 
consisted  mainly  of  silicates,  while 
modern  glass  contains  many  oxides, 
e.g.  those  of  barium,  zinc,  alu- 
minium, etc.,  silicates  and  boric 
anhydride,  which  enable  lenses  of 
remarkable  purity  and  suitable  opti  - 
cal  qualities  to  be  manufactured. 

The  glass  has  to  go  through  a 
number  of  processes,  e.g.  moulding 
and  annealing,  and  the  high  pro- 
portion of  the  finished  glass  which 
has  to  be  rejected,  on  account  of  air 
bubbles,  fractures,  and  other  de- 
fects, makes  the  glass  actually  fit 
for  optical  purposes  very  expen- 
sive. Not  more  than  one  fifth  of 
the  total  glass  manufactured  for 
optical  purposes  is  actually  used, 
as  a  rule.  See  Glass ;  Telescope. 

Optician.  One  who  makes,  or 
who  deals  in,  optical  glasses  and 
instruments.  There  is,  in  tin 
United  Kingdom,  no  legal  status 
for  opticians,  and  the  term  is  often 
used  by  those  who  sell  spectacles, 
but  more  properly  it  indicates  one 
who,  having  passed  the  necessary 
examinations,  is  qualified  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Spectacle 
Makers,  or  by  the  British  Optical 
Association.  The  Spectacle  Makers 
Company  holds  a  Royal  Charter, 
and  grants  successful  candidates 
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a  diploma  and  the  right  to  append 
the  initials  F.S.M.C.  The  British 
Optical  Association  grants  a  certi- 
ficate and  the  right  to  append 
D.B.O.A.  or  F.B.O.A.  The  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Institute  of  Oph- 
thalmic Opticians  is  open  only  to 
sight  testing  opticians  who  are 
qualified  by  either  of  the  bodies 
mentioned.  In  the  U.S.A.,  and  in 
many  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  compulsory  quali- 
fication and  registration  are  re- 
quired before  a  person  can  engage 
in  the  practice  of  sight  testing. 
See  Eye.;  Sight. 

Optic  Nerve.  Nerve  of  sight. 
Arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
brain,  it  passes  forwards  into  the 
orbit,  where  it  enters  the  eyeball, 
and  its  fibres  spread  out  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina.  In- 
flammation of  the  optic  nerve,  or 


optic  neuritis,  is  a  serious  affection 
which  most  frequently  arises  in  the 
course  of  tumours  or  other  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  or  Bright's 
disease.  Optic  atrophy  is  a  de- 
generation of  the  nerve  fibres 
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Optic    Nerve.      Diagram    showing 
position  of  optic  nerve  from  above 

which  may  follow  optic  neuritis,  or 
may  be  due  to  tabes  dorsalis  (loco- 
motor  ataxia)  and  other  nerve  dis- 
eases. The  condition  eventually  re- 
sults in  blindness.  See  Eye ;  Nerve. 


OPTICS:   SCIENCE  OF  LIGHT  AND  VISION 

James  Bice,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Physios,  Liverpool  University 

Among  the  articles  which  supplement  the  information  given  below 
are  Dispersion ;  Lens ;  Light ;  Refraction ;  Relativity ;  Spectrum 


The  most  familiar  phenomena 
of  vision  are  o'ur  inability  to  see 
objects  round  corners  ;  the  forms 
of  shadows  cast  by  opaque  bodies  ; 
the  formation  of  images  of 
luminous  objects  by  mirrors  and 
the  lenses  of  such  instruments  as 
reading  glasses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, cameras  and  projecting 
lanterns.  A  great  deal  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  concerning 
these  matters  is  very  satisfactorily 
summarised  in  a  few  principles 
which  are  referred  to  as  the  laws 
of  Geometrical  Optics ;  these  are 
statements  which  if  assumed  to  be 
true  will  lead  by  the  deductive 
methods  of  pure  geometry  to  con- 
clusions which  are  in  very  exact 
accord  with  experimental  results. 
In  this  branch  of  optical  science  no 
hypothesis  is  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  light  beyond  the  simple 
assumption  that  it  is  an  influence 
emitted  from  all  visible  bodies  and 
capable  of  affecting  the  retinae  of 
our  eyes. 

Umbra  and  Penumbra 

Very  little  observation  is  re- 
quired to  convince  us  that  this  in- 
fluence is  propagated  in  straight 
lines.  If  one  examines  the  shadow 
cast  by  an  opaque  body  on  a  white 
screen  in  a  room  lit  by  one  source 
of  light  only,  an  intensely  black 
central  part,  called  the  umbra, 
is,  in  general,  observed,  around 
which  is  spread  a  less  dark  part, 
gradually  fading  into  the  complete 
illumination  of  the  rest  of  the 
screen  ;  this  annular,  partially  illu- 
minated portion  of  the  shadow  is 
called  the  penumbra. 

Careful  investigation  will  show 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
straight  line  from  any  point  on  the 


surface  of  the  luminous  source  to 
any  point  in  the,umbra  which  does 
not  cut  through  the  opaque  object, 
and  that  if  we  select  any  point  in 
the  penumbra  it  is  possible  to 
draw  straight  lines  to  points  on  a 
portion  of  the  luminous  source 
which  do  not  meet  the  opaque 
object,  the  portion  of  the  source 
becoming  larger  as  the  point  chosen 
in  the  penumbra  moves  further 
out  from  the  umbra,  until  we 
reach  those  parts  of  the  screen  in 
full  view  of  the  complete  source. 
In  particular,  if  the  source  is  of 
very  small  dimensions,  the  pen- 
umbra is  so  small  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible except  at  very  close 
quarters,  and  the  shadow  consists 
almost  entirely  of  an  umbra. 

Eclipses  as  Examples 
The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  examples  of  shadows  on 
an  enormous  scale,  e.g.  during 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  there  is  at 
any  instant  one  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  earth  where 
the  eclipse  is  actually  total ;  this 
portion  is  the  umbra  of  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  moon.  Outside  this 
lies  a  ring  shaped  portion,  the 
penumbra,  where  the  eclipse  is  only 
partial.  Owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  these  portions  move 
over  the  earth's  surface,  and  thus 
we  see  the  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "  track  of  totality." 
As  a  further  illustration  of  rectili- 
near propagation  we  may  instance 
the  familiar  "  streaks  "  in  front  of 
a  projecting  lantern  or  within  a 
fairly  dark  room  into  which  sun- 
light is  streaming  through  a 
window  ;  but  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  a  common 
misconception.  One  is  not  "  seeing 


light "  in  these  circumstances ; 
such  a  phrase  betokens  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  ;  what  we  see  is  the 
dust  and  motes  in  the  atmosphere 
which  are  being  more  than  usually 
illuminated,  and  the  cylindrical  or 
conical  form  of  these  streaks  arises 
from  the  rectilinear  paths  pursued 
by  the  elements  of  light  emitted 
by  the  source.  The  fact  of  rectili- 
near propagation  leads  naturally 
to  the  use  of  the  phrase,  a  beam  of 
light,  and  still  further  to  the  con- 
ception that  such  beams  are  com- 
posed of  extremely  narrow  beams 
which  we  idealize  as  straight  lines 
and  call  rays. 

Principles  of  Reflection 

This  concept  of  a  ray  is  in- 
valuable in  the  study  of  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light.  As  a  rule 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  a 
body  is  quite  irregular ;  the  rays 
trom  a  self-luminous  source  when 
they  reach  walls,  floor,  ground,  etc. 
are  scattered  and  redirected  in  all 
directions,  otherwise  such  non- 
luminous,  but  illuminated,  objects 
would  not  be  visible  from  all 
points  of  view,  as  they  actually  are 
unless  opaque  bodies  intervene. 
But  provided  the  surface  of  a 
body  has  a  certain  amount  of 
polish  or  smoothness,  we  begin  to 
observe  traces  of  regular  reflection. 
The  appearance  of  a  well-polished 
table  is  an  example  of  such  partial 
regular  reflections  ;  and  when  the 
polish  reaches  that  of  the  best  glass 
or  a  brilliant  metallic  surface, 
practically  all  the  reflected  light  is 
regularly  reflected,  and  wo  get  the 
phenomena  of  images. 

In  such  cases  each  reflected  ray 
makes  the  same  angle  as  its  in- 
cident part  with  the  "  normal," 
i.e.  the  line  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  and  the  incident  ray, 
reflected  ray  and  normal  lie  in 
one  plane.  Such  a  deviation  from 
their  original  paths  causes  a  small 
cone  of  rays,  which  could  enter  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  originally  emitted 
by  a  minute  portion  of  a  luminous 
or  illuminated  body  (a  "  point- 
source "),  to  appear  on  its  re- 
ception by  an  eye  to  be  diverging 
from  quite  another  point.  The 
aggregate  of  such  "  point-images  " 
forms  the  image  of  the  body  which 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  original 
"  point-sources."  In  certain  cases 
of  curved  mirrors,  a  cone  of  rays 
originally  diverging  from  a  point- 
source  may  be  made  to  converge  by 
reflection  and  thus  pass  through 
a  point  onl}7  to  diverge  once  more 
from  what  is  called  a  "real" 
image  which  is  actually  in  front  of 
the  mirror  and  not  behind  it.  The 
reader  may  verify  this  for  himself 
by  looking  into  the  hollow  of  a 
spoon  with  a  lamp  near  at  hand. 
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When  light  pane*  from  one 
transparent  medium  to  another,  as 
from  air  to  glass  or  water,  or  vice 
vena,  it  is  found  not  only  that 
we  have  the  phenixni-ixm  of  ns  . 
flection,  but  alto  that  the  portion 
«>f  tli,-  li.jit  which  enters  the  second 
iiu-iliiiin  is  in  general  diverted  from 
This  occurrence 

is  called  refraction,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  the  concept  of  a  ray 
enables  us  to  reduce  our  knowledge 
concerning  refracted  light  to  two 
simple  geometrical  statements : 
(1)  the  incident  ray,  the  refracted 
ray,  and  the  normal  are  in  one 
plane ;  (2)  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  bears  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  a  ratio  which  is 
definite  for  two  given  media.  Thus 
from  air  to  glass  this  "  index  of 
refraction  "  is  3/2 ;  from  glass  to 
air  2/3 ;  air  to  water  4/3 ;  water  to 
air  3/4 ;  water  to  glass  9/8 ;  glass 
to  water  8/9 ;  and  so  on.  Each 
pair  of  substances  has  its  definite 
ratio.  The  images  produced  by  the 
lenses  in  reading-glasses,  telescopes, 
cameras,  etc.,  are  due  to  the 
deviations  of  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  by  a  source,  and  their  re- 
direction "into  new  paths  which 
pass  "  really  "  or  "  virtually  " 
through  the  points  of  the  images 
which  are  actually  seen  by  us  ;  and 
experiment  confirms  the  fact  that 
all  such  appearances  can  be  ar- 
rived at  deductively  by  the 
methods  of  geometry,  if  we  apply 
the  two  simple  statements  enun- 
ciated above  to  the  given  con- 
ditions in  any  case. 

As  stated,  geometrical  optics 
gives  a  very  adequate  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing image  formation,  but  it  is 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  a  large 
number  of  observed  results  of 
experiment  in  optical  science.  The 
phenomena  of  interference,  dif- 
fraction, polarisation,  and  even 
chromatic  dispersion  are  quite 
beyond  its  scope.  As  a  simple  state- 
ment of  intenereVice  we  can  say 
that  it  is  possible  for  two  specially 
adjusted  sources  of  light  to  produce 
darkness  along  certain  paths,  this 
being  compensated  by  reinforced 
illumination  along  others.  In 
diffraction  we  deal  with  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  colour  fringes  well 
inside  the  geometrical  shadow 
cast  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  ob- 
ject. In  polarisation  we  meet  with 
the  phenomenon  of  double  re- 
fraction by  certain  crystals  (e.g. 
Iceland  spar,  fluor  spar,  mica, 
aragonite),  each  of  the  two  re- 
fracted rays  arising  from  one  in- 
cident ray  being  plane-polarised; 
meaning  that  for  each  refracted 
ray  there  is  a  particular  plane 
containing  the  ray  which  has  im- 
portant physical  properties  in  any 
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subsequent  treatment  of  the  ray.  in   his  Thendide   (justification   of 

!  the  ray  is  directed  on  to  a  God),  endeavours   to   prove   that 

piece  of  glass  at  a  definite  angle.  God,  in   His  infinite  intelligence, 

.in. I  if  -I,.-  "  plane  of  polarisation  "  conceived  an  infinity  of  possible 
of  the  ray  is  at  right  angles  to  the 


worlds,  and  called  into  being  the 
one  which  He  regarded,  all  things 
considered,  as  the  best  But  even 
this  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  in- 
finite perfectibility.  See  Pessimism. 
Option  (Lat,  optare,  to  choose). 
Literally,  the  act  of  choosing.  In 
financial  language  an  option  is  the 
right  to  buy  or  sell  something, 

,  for    which    right   money   is   paid. 

hypothesis  as  to   the   undulating    Thus  a  man  pays  for  the  right  to 


plane  of  incidence  on  the  glass,  no 
reflection  takes  place,  the  entire 
energy  of  the  ray  being  trans- 
mitted into  the  glass. 

In  such  phenomena,  no  adequate 
explanation  is  possible  without  the 
help  of  a  definite  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  light.  The  treatment  of 
such  experimental  data  and  the 


nature  of  light  which  has  developed  buy  certain  shares  at  a  certain 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half  price,  or  to  buy  a  house  or  property 
are  treated  in  works  on  physical  of  other  kinds.  If  he  does  not  wish 


optics.  In  them  appeal  has  to  be 
made  to  mathematical  analysis  of 
a  type  much  more  complex  than 
that  involved  in  the  comparatively 
simple  geometry  employed  in 
geometrical  optics. 
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R.  W.  Wood,  1911;  Treatise  on 
Light,  R.  A  Houston,  1915  ;  General 
and  Practical  Optics,  L.  Lawrence, 
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Op  time  (Lat,  excellently).  Ad- 
verb taken  from  the  phrase  optime 
mcruit,  he  has  deserved  very  well, 
and  used  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge as  a  name  for  candidates  for 
honours  who  are  placed  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  the 
mathematical  tripos.  They  are 
known  as  senior  and  junior  op  times 
respectively.  Pron.  Optim-ee. 

Optimism  (Lat,  opt imus,  best). 
The  tendency  to  regard  things  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  opposed 
to  pessimism.  In  philosophy,  the 
doctrine  that  this  world  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  optimism,  relative  and 
absolute.  The  world  may  not  be 
absolutely  good,  but  at  least  the 
good  in  it  is  predominant  Leibniz, 


Optophone.  Blind  person  reading  by  means  ol  the  instru- 
ment which  converts  optical  into  phonetic  eflects 


to  exercise  his  option  he  loses  the 
money  paid  down.  An  option  to 
buy  is  termed  a  call,  and  an  option 
to  sell  a  put.  See  Stock  Exchange. 
Optophone.  Instrument,  in- 
vented by  E.  E.  Fournier  D'Albe, 
which  converts  optical  into  phonic 
or  sound  effects,  to  enable  blind 
persons  to  read  printed  matter  by 
ear.  It  is  based  upon  the  chemical 
element  selenium,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  offering  to  electri- 
city passing  through  it  a  resistance 
which  varies  with  the  degree  of 
illumination  to  which  it  is  subject 
The  instrument  consists  of  a 
brass  disk  perforated  with  eight 
rings  of  holes,  the  number  of  holes 
in  the  rings  being  proportional  to 
the  vibrations  in  the  notes  of  a 
musical  octave.  The  disk  revolves 
adjacent  to  an  inclined  cover  con- 
taining a  row  of  eight  holes  which 
register  at  intervals  with  those  in 
the  disk,  and  over  the  perforations 
in  the  cover  is  passed  a  strip  of 
gelatin  upon  which  is  printed  in 
large  block  type  the  matter  to  be 
read.  Light  from  a  strip-light 
electric  lamp  is  concentrated  by  a 
water  tube  and  passed  through  per- 
forations in  the  revolving  disk  and 
those  perforations  in  the  row  in  the 
cover  not  obstructed  by  the 
type.  The  light  .traversing  the 
perforations  is  re- 
ceived  upon  a 
selenium  tablet 
connected  with  a 
telephone  receiver 
through  a  high- 
voltage  battery. 
By  this  means  each 
letter  as  it  passes 
the  row  of  perfora- 
tions is  accom- 
panied Jby  a 
c  bar  acteristic 
sound  in  the  re- 
ceiver,  which 
sounds  can  be 
recognized  after  a 
certain  amount  of 
practice,  and  the 
printed  matter  thus 
interpreted. 
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OPUNTIA 

Opuntia.  Genus  of  succulent 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Cac 
taceae.  All  are  natives  of  America, 
and  some  are  familiarly  known  as 
prickly  pear  and  Indian  fig.  The 
majority  require  treatment  in 
greenhouses,  as  some  of  them  reach 
a  height  of  20  to  30  ft.  Several 
species  are  quite  hardy  in  Britain 
on  well-drained  soil.  They  flower 
during  the  summer  months,  with 
red,  yellow,  or  purple  blossoms,  and 
thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
limestone.  Opuntias  should  be 
watered  liberally  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  require  no  water 
from  Nov.  till  Feb.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  stem 
planted  in  gritty  soil  in  early  spring. 

Or  (Fr.).  In  heraldry,  gold,  the 
principal  metal.  It  is  represented 
in  drawings  by  small  dots  over  the 
whole  space,  and  in  painting  either 
by  gilding  or  yellow  pigment.  See 
Heraldry,  colour  plate. 

Oracle  (Lat.  orare,  to  speak, 
pray).  Originally,  in  Greece,  the 
seat  of  worship  of  a  deity  where 
responses  were  given  to  inquirers, 
usually  with  reference  to  public 
events.  The  word  was  also  used  of 
the  response  itself.  Such  responses 
were  accepted  as  representing  the 
voice  of  the  deity  as  expressed 
through  a  priest  or  priestess  in  a 
state  of  religious  exaltation,  or 
through  some  other  medium,  as  at 
the  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
where  the  divine  will  or  knowledge 
was  interpreted  by  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals. 

The  oracle  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Other  well-known  Greek 
oracles  besides  that  at  Olympia 
were  the  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona 
(q.v.)  in  Epirus,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient,  and 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (q.v.),  the 
most  famous  of  all.  Its  responses 
were  interpreted  by  the  priests  in 
hexameter  verse.  Oracular  re- 
sponses in  general  were  said  to 
be  characterised  by  ambiguity, 
a  notable  example  being  the  re- 
sponse to  Croesus  (q.v.).  Though 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  accused  by 
the  Athenians  at  any  rate  of  par- 
tiality towards  the  Spartans,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the 
ancient  oracles  were  on  the  side  of 
morality,  both  public  and  private. 
An  oracle  was  always  consulted 
before  the  foundation  of  a  colony. 
The  oracle  of  the  hero  Amphiaraus, 
at  Oropus  in  Attica,  gave  replies 
to  inquirers  in  dreams.  Oracles 
also  existed  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  The 
Hebrew  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.v. ) 
was  a  kind  of  oracle.  See  Divina- 
tion; consult  also  Greek  Oracles, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  Hellenica,  ed 
E.  Abbott,  2nd  ed.  1898. 
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ORANGE 

5'ears  1835-47.  It  is  divided  into 
the  five  civil  arrondissements  of 
Oran,  Mascara,  Mostaganem,  Sidi- 
bel-Abbes,  and  Tlemcen,  and  three 
military  divisions.  Its  area  is  23,500 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,230,200.  See  Africa. 
Oran.  Seaport  of  Algeria.  On 
the  Gulf  of  Oran,  it  is  260  m.  by  rly. 
from  Algiers,  and  capital  of  the 
dept.  of  the  same  name.  The  city 
which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
now  ranks  as  the  second  city  of 
Algeria,  exporting  wine,  cattle, 
grain,  and  minerals.  The  modern 
parts  are  well  planned  and  stoutly 
built  in  the  fashion  of  a  French 
city ;  notable  buildings  are  the 
Chateau-Neuf  (1563),  the  museum, 
Volcanic  mt.  of  and  library,  R.C.  cathedral,  and 
the  Grand  Mosque.  Oran  was  cap- 


Stem  and  flower  ol  the 
Indian  fig 


Orafa  Jokull. 

Iceland,  the  culminating   peak  of 

Vatna  Jokull  (£.0. ),  alt.  6,425  ft.   It     tured   by  the  Spaniards  in   1509, 

is  the  highest  point  on  the  island,     abandoned  by  them  in  1792,  and 

and  was  first  scaled  in   1891    bv 

F.  W.  W.  Howell.      Eruptions  oc 


Oran,  Algeria.    View  of  the  native  quarter 


was   occupied    by   the   French    in 

1831      Pop.  123,100. 

Orange  (Arab. 
ndranj).  Fruit  of 
Citrus  aurantium 
and  its  varie- 
ties, evergreen 
trees  of  the  order 
Rutaceae,  natives 
of  Asia.  Whe- 
ther the  several 
varieties  of  orange 
are  the  descend 
ants  of  a  single 
wild  species  or  of 
several  species  is 
an  open  question, 
oranges  having 
been  cultivated 
for  so  many  cen 


curred  in  1341, 1342, 1598,  and  1727.  turies  that  there  has  been  time  for 

Orakzai.     Pat  ban  tribe  of  the  many  varieties  to  have  arisen.    The 

Indo- Afghan  frontier.    Living  S.  of  date  at  which  the  orange  tree  was 

the  Afridi,  they  differ  in  their  less  introduced  to  Europe  is  not  known ; 

guttural  N.  Pushtu  speech,  and  less  but  it  is  believed  the  conquering 

robust  physique,  and  are  fewer  in  Arabs  brought  it  from  India,  its 

number.  They  occupy  the  lower  val-  native    country,    as    far    west    as 

leys,  where  they  raise  winter  crops.  Arabia   in   the  9th   century,   and 

Oran.     Department  of  Algeria,  later  to  Italy,  S.  France,  and  Spain. 

Bordering  upon   Morocco,   it  was  A  tree  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sabina, 

conquered   by   France  during  the  at  Rome,  is  reputed  to  date  from 


The   Oracle.     A   scene   from    Eastern   life.     From   the  picture   by   J.  W. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London 


ORANQE 

about  1200;  and  another  at  Ver- 
satile* U  said  to  have  been  sown  in 
1421.  The  tint  British  oranges  ap- 
pear- to  have  been  grown  Ky  .-n 
Francis  Carew  at  Beddington, 
Surrey,  from  1505  onward.  The 
prinnpul  \.uii-iics  now  grown  are 
the  sweet  S.  Michael's,  the  bitter 
Seville,  the  Jaffa,  the  Maltese 
blood,  the  Tangerine,  and  the 
Mandarin. 

The  majority  of  the  imported 
oranges  have  had  to  be  gathered 
and  packed  while  still  green,  and 
undergo  a  sort  of  ripening  in 
transport;  consequently,  tin-s- 
have not  the  delicious  flavour  of 
those  ripened  naturally  on  tin- 
tree,  even  in  Britain.  Such  fruit 
cannot  compete  commercially  with 
the  imported  article,  so  that  British 
orange  trees  are  grown  chiHly 
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Orange.      Gathering  the   harvest,  a 
scene  in  a  Californian  orange  orchard 

for  ornament.  For  this  purpose 
they  may  be  raised  from  seed 
("pips")  or  cuttings,  and  grown 
in  good  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  sharp  sand  and  crushed 
bones,  or  dry  cow-manure.  The 
seeds  will  germinate  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  (about  60°  F.),  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  transferred  to  tubs, 
which  may  be  placed  outside  in  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  given  a 
temperature  of  50°  F.  Sheep-dung 
mixed  with  loam  should  be  given 
as  a  top-dressing  in  spring,  and 
during  summer  they  require  liberal 
watering. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange,  on 
a  commercial  scale,  is  practised  in 
Florida  and  California.  There 
seedling  orange  trees  are  found  to 
last  longest,  and  are  more  hardy. 
They  are,  however,  extremely 
thorny  and  the  fruit  is  most 
inferior.  Practically  all  cultivators 


Orange,     Spray  ol  foliage,  flower, 
and  fruit    Inset,  fruit  in  section 

raise  budded  trees  only.  The  re- 
quired varieties  are  budded  on 
seedling  stocks  of  the  wild  or  sour 
orange,  and  these  can  be  trans- 
planted two  years  after  budding. 

Being  gross  feeders,  orange  trees 
must  be  well  manured.  It  ia 
essential  that  they  receive  plenty 
of  potash  ;  stable  manure  applied 
alone  causes  "  die-back."  They 
also  require  spraying  to  keep  down 
red-spider,  scale,  and  other  insect 
or  fungus  pests,  while  careful 
pruning  is  most  necessary.  Well 
treated,  the  orange  is  extra- 
ordinarily prolific.  Yields  of  four- 
teen and  even  sixteen  thousand 
oranges  have  been  secured  from  a 
single  tree.  Orange  trees  continue 
in  bearing  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  There  are  many  instances  of 
trees  bearing  well  for  a  century  on 
end.  Oranges  are  now  cultivated 
in  all  warm  countries.  See  Citrus. 

Orange,  GARIEP  OR  GROOTE 
RIVER.  Largest  river  of  S.  Africa. 
It  rises  near  the  Mont  aux  Sources 
(11,000  ft.)  in  the  highest  portion 
of  the  Drakensberg  Range,  in  the 
N.E.  of  Basutoland.  Its  basin 
comprises  40,000  sq.  m.  of  the  high 
plateau  of  S.  Africa,  and  it  reaches 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  45  m. 
N.W.  of  Port  Nolloth.  The  upper 
tributaries  flow 
among  the  magni- 
ficent mountains  of 
Basutoland,  and  on 
one  of  them  occur 
the  falls  of  Malut- 
sinyane  or  Le 
Bihan,  with  a  drop 
of  630  ft.  There 
are  no  permanent 
left  bank  tribu- 
taries of  any  size, 
but  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  Cale- 
don,  whose  basin 
is  a  rich  grain- 
growing  district.  It 
joins  the  Orange 
above  Bethulie, 
and  the  Vaal  joins 
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above  Prieaka ;  all  other  perennial 
affluent*  are  short. 

Below  Prieaka  the  Orange  flown, 
-often  through  narrow,  almost  im- 
payable  gorge*,  for  000  m.  in  a 
sandy,  and  district,  the  decolato 
8.  portion  of  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
with  numerous  tributary  valleys 
usually  dry.  Below  Upington  art 
the  Great  Falls  of  Aughrabiea,  60 
ft.  unlc,  400  ft.  drop,  at  Waterval, 
which  exceed  both  Niagara  and 
the  Victoria  Falls  in  height,  but 
lack  their  accessibility  and 
beauty.  W.  from  Palmietfontein 
the  Orange  forma  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  Cape  Province.  It  was  ex- 
plored in  part,  in  1779,  by  Colonel 
Gordon,  who  hoisted  the  Dutch 
Sag  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  named  it  after  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland. 

Orange.  Town  of  France.   It  is 
on  the  river  Meyne,  17  m.  by  rly. 
N.     of    Avignon.      The     ancient 
Arausio,  it  con- 
tains   a   Roman 
triumphal    arch, 
probably  erected 
about    A.D.      25 
and    extensively 
repaired       since 
1825,    and     a 
Roman    theatre, 
Orange  arms       dating  from   the 

2nd  century,  the  colossal  facade  of 
which  is  visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  The  tiers  of  seats  were 
restored  in  1894,  and  the  building 
is  now  a  national  theatre  in  which 
open-air  plays  are  occasionally 
performed.  The  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  dates  from  the  1 1th  century. 
Here  are  textile,  dyeing,  and  tan- 
ning industries.  A  principality 
which  passed  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  to  the  house  of 
Nassau,  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
family  that  was  afterwards  to  rule 
the  Netherlands  and  England.  On 
William  Ill's  death  the  principality 
was  claimed  by  Prussia,  which 
ceded  it  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  1713. 


Orange,  France.    Interior  of  the  Roman  theatre,  show- 
tbe  restored  tiers  of  seats 
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Orange.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales.  Situated  3,000  ft.  above 
sea  level,  and  190  m.  W.  of 
Sydney  by  rail,  it  is  the  centre  of 
a  fruit  and  wheat-growing  district, 
and  a  rich  mineral  area,  yielding 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  town 
has  been  since  1830  an  important 
point  on  the  route  W.  from  Sydney 
over  the  Blue  Mts.,  first  by  the 
main  road,  and  later  by  the  rly. 
Pop.  7,700,  including  Orange  East. 

Orange.  Town  of  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  hi  New  Haven  co.  It  stands 
on  Miller's  river,  85  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Boston,  and  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rly. 
Manufactures  include  sewing- 
machines  and  accessories,  machi- 
nery, lumber  products,  and  boots 
and  shoes.  Pop.  13,000. 

Orange.  City  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  Essex  co.  It  is  12  m.  W. 
of  New  York,  and  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna  and  Western  rlys.,  and  by 
electric  services  communicating 
with  Newark  and  other  near  cities. 
It  contains  fine  mansions  belong- 
ing to  New  York  business  people, 
and  is  within  easy  reach  of  several 
picturesque  spots.  Its  chief  manu- 
facture is  hats,  for  which  it  is 
noted.  Settled  about  1670,  Orange 
was  incorporated  as  a  township  in 
1806,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1872.  Pop.  33,300. 

Orange,  EAST.  City  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  Essex  co.  It 
adjoins  Newark  in  the  W.,  and  is 
served  by  the  Erie  and  Lacka- 
wanna  rlys.  Chiefly  a  residential 
place,  it  manufactures  medical 
appliances  and  electrical  appara- 
tus. East  Orange  was  formed  from 
part  of  Orange  in  1863,  and  be- 
came a  city  in  1899.  Pop.  50,700. 

Orange,  WEST.  Town  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  Essex  co.  It  is 
12  m.  W.  of  New  York,  and  is 
served  by  the  Erie  rly.  It  is  a 
residential  town,  Llewellyn  Park 
containing  many  fine  mansions. 
Here  is  the  laboratory  of  T.  A. 
Edison,  the  predecessor  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  hi  1914. 
Hats  and  boxes  are  made.  West 
Orange  was  formed  from  part  of 
Orange  in  1862.  Pop.  15,600. 

Orange.  European  family  now 
represented  by  the  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  taken  from  the 
little  French  principality,  which 
had  its  own  rulers  from  about  900. 
In  1500  the  family  died  out,  and 
Orange  passed  to  a  member  of 
the  Nassau  family,  later  princes 
being  known  as  of  Orange-Nassau. 
One  of  these  was  William  the 
Silent.  The  title  was  retained  by 
his  descendants,  one  of  whom  was 
William  III,  although  their  in- 
terests were  mainly  in  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Nassau ;  Netherlands. 


Orange  Free  State.    Map  of  the  province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
formerly  a  Boer  republic 


Orange  Free  State.  Province 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  En- 
tirely inland,  it  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Transvaal,  E.  by  Natal  and 
Basutoland,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Cape  Province.  The  area  is  50,389 
sq.  m. ;  length  about  350  m.  and 
breadth  about  300  m. 

The  country  is  an  almost  tree- 
less tableland  at  an  average  alt. 
of  about  5,000  ft.,  sloping  from  the 
Drakensberg 
range  in  the  E. 
to  the  valleys  of 
the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers, 
which  form  its 
N.  and  S.  boun- 
daries. Subsidi- 
ary ranges  and 
hills  rise  in 
many  parts 
above  the  veldt.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  and  the  rainfall  moder- 
ate, chiefly  in  the  form  of  violent 
thunder-storms  in  the  late  summer. 
There  is  much  good  soil,  but  irri- 
gation is  required  in  many  parts. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are 
reared.  Maize  is  the  chief  crop, 
others  being  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  and  fruit.  Diamonds,  of 
which  there  are  rich  deposits,  and 
coal  are  worked,  and  gold  and  iron 
are  also  found.  Wool,  diamonds, 
and  ostrich  feathers  are  exported. 
The  Cape  to  Cairo  Rly ,  with 
numerous  branches,  traverses  the 
province.  Bloemfontein  is  the 
capital,  and  Jagersfontein  and 
Harrismith  the  next  largest  towns. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is 
the  largest  religious  body.  Pop. 
528,000,  of  whom  175,000  are  white. 
The  province  was  annexed  by 


Great  Britain  in  1900  during  the 
South  African  War.  Responsible 
government  was  given  to  it  in 
1907,  and  in  1910  it  joined  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  being  re- 
named the  Orange  Free  State  in 
place  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
To  the  House  of  Assembly,  at  Cape 
Town,  it  sends  17  members,  and 
to  the  Senate  eight.  The  franchise 
is  confined  to  British  subjects  of 
the  white  races.  For  managing  its 
internal  affairs  the  province  has 
an  executive  committee  of  four 
members,  presided  over  by  an 
administrator  appointed  by  the 
Union.  This  is  responsible  to  a 
council  of  25  members  elected  for 
three  years.  The  matters  under 
its  control  include  education,  and 
its  income  is  derived  from  taxation 
and  subsidies  from  the  Union  Par- 
liament. The  judicial  system  con- 
sists of  a  provincial  court  at  Bloem- 
fontein from  which  there  is  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

European  authority  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  began  about 
1824,  when  some  Dutch  farmers 
crossed  into  it  from  Cape  Colony. 
Previously  the  only  inhabitants 
had  been  Hottentots,  Bushmen, 
and  other  Africans.  In  1836  more 
Dutch  farmers  arrived,  and  to 
these  one  of  the  chiefs  sold  some 
land  between  the  Vaal  and  Vet 
rivers.  The  Dutch  settlers  drew  up 
a  constitution  and  declared  their 
land  a  republic.  Meanwhile,  in 
1843,  the  British  had  appeared  and 
taken  the  Basutos  under  their 
protection.  Some  of  the  Boer 
settlers  thereupon  left  the  country, 
and  the  position  of  the  rest  was 
further  endangered  by  a  short  war 
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.tli.-  l>ut<  hand  theGriquas, 
in  wlin-li  r.iiti>li  ti....|.«.  f..u«ht  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  In  1848  * 
Itritisli  Kt-siil.-iit  nt  ItliM-infiiiitciii 
vcr  the  government  of  the 
country,  while  Wmlmrx  remained 
the  capital  of  tin-  l>ut<-h  ifjniMie, 
there  being  no  clear  dividing 
line  between  the  two  conlli<tm^ 
authorities  In  1848  British 
sovereignty  was  formally  pro- 
claimed by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who 
defeated  the  Boers  under  Pretorius, 
and  drove  them  across  the  Vaal. 

The  country  was  at  this  time 
U  i  KAMI  as  the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty.  The  British  position 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  on  Juno 
30,  1854,  a  proclamation  declared 
the  abandonment  of  British  sov- 
ereignty. The  Boer  republic,  then 
formed,  lasted  until  1900.  It 
was  named  officially  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Warfare  with  the 
Basutos  was  carried  on  with 
intervals  until  1869,  when  the 
boundary  between  the  two  peoples 
was  defined.  The  British  helped  to 
negotiate  this  treaty,  although 
they  had  previously  refused  to  take 
the  state  again  under  their 
sovereignty.  By  it  part  of  Basuto- 
land  was  added  to  the  republic. 

Under  the  long  presidency  of 
Sir  J.  H.  Brand,  that  ended  in 
1888,  the  country  prospered,  being 
aided  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
diamond  fields,  which  averted  a 
financial  disaster.  Under  his 
successor,  F.  W.  Reitz,  the  Boer 
republics  entered  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Orange  Free 
State,  under  President  M.  T. 
Steyn,  joined  the  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1899.  This  ended  with 
the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  and 
the  (annexation  of  the  country. 
By  the  treaty  of  May,  1902,  the 
Boers  acknowledged  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain.  See  S.  Africa; 
Transvaal ;  consult  also  The  Boer 
States,  A.  H.  Keane,  1900 ;  History 
of  S.  Africa,  G.  MacC.  Theal,  1908. 

Orange  Society.  Irish  political 
association  founded  in  Armagh  in 
1795  for  the  defence  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 
For  a  century  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  there  was  bitter  hos- 
tility between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Ireland,  aggra- 
vated by  the  regime  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  plantation, 
especially  in  Ulster,  of  colonies  of 
English  Puritans  and  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  The  overthrow  of 
James  II  by  William  of  Orange 
made  the  latter  the  hero  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy,  which  was 
then  thoroughly  established. 

In  the  N.,  Protestant  Peep  o' 
day  Boys  and-  Roman  Catholic 


White    I'.nys    ;ui'l     |).-f,-n.|.-n»   vied 
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of  outrage*.  The  antagoni 
came  particularly  virulent  in  t  IK- 
CO,  of  Armagh,  where  tin-  ' 
Society  sought  in  effect  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Il.C.'s  to  live.  The 
society  soon  came  into  collision 
with  Wolfe  Tone's  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  which  had  for  ita 
object  the  union  of  Il.C.'s  and  Pro- 
testants for  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  ascendancy,  though  it 
gradually  became  a  R.C.  move- 
ment. The  society  was  unjustly 
held  responsible  for  the  violences 
committed  in  the  name  of  the  law 
in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1798  ;  whereas  its  existence 
was  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
disease  of  religious  animosity  affect- 
ing both  sides.  It  was,  however, 
antagonistic  to  the  Union  of  1801, 
which  was  expected  very  greatly 
to  impair  Protestant  ascendancy. 
In  the  19th  century  Orangeism 
was  directed  to  the  repression  of 
the  movement  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  become  definitely  loyal  to  the 
empire  until  O'Connell's  move- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
which,  since  Catholic  emancipation 


had   been  granted   (I *:.".» i,   would 
have  meant  the  enublwhmcnt  of 

ncendancy.     See,  Ireland. 
Orange  Street.     London  th<>. 

roii<.'hiiirc.  It  run*  W.  from  tin- 
it  I'.,IM,H'  Uiillrry,  Kt. 
Martin's  Lane,  to  St.  Martin's 
Street,  W.C.  At  ita  N.W.  corner 
stood  Orange  Street  chapel,  built 
1685  for  Protestant  refugees  from 
France,  and  later  a  Congregational 
place  of  worship,  demolished  in 
I'.n'l.  The  St.  Martin's  Street 
frontage  of  the  chapel  adjoined  the 
house  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  later 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Fanny  Bumey, 
t;ik<-n  (lowii  in  1913  for  re-erection 
at  Hitchin,  Herto. 

Orange-tip  Butterfly  (Euchloe 
cardamines',  Small  butterfly  of 
spring,  common  in  British  lanes, 
and  distributed  over  Europe  and  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  It  measures 
about  1}  in.  across  the  expanded 
wings.  These  on  the  upper  side  are 
mainly  white  with  a  black  base,  and 
the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  margined 
with  black,  broadly  in  the  female, 
narrowly  in  the  male,  in  which  sex 
nearly  half  the  wing  is  orange.  On 
the  under-side  the  hind  wings  are 
heavily  blotched  with  green.  When 
the  insect  alights  on  the  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  of  Cruciferae  or 
Umbelliferae  and  elevates  its  wings 
over  its  back,  the  hind  wing  be- 
comes part  of  the  flower  cluster 
and  the  butterfly  is  invisible  as 
such.  See  Butterfly,  colour  plate. 

Orang  Utan  (Malay,  man  of  the 
woods).  Species  of  anthropoid 
(man-like)  ape  (Simia  salyrus) 
found  only  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
A  full-grown  male  stands  about 
4  J  ft.  high,  and  its  arms  are  so  long 


Orang  Utan.     Specimen  ot  the  man-like  ape  o!  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  showing 
its  characteristic  attitude  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  ;  top.  crouching  on  the  ground 
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that  in  the  erect  position  the  fingers 
almost  touch  the  ground.  The  legs 
are  short,  and  when  walking  the 
animal  rests  on  the  knuckles  of  the 
fingers  and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
feet,  the  soles  being  turned  in- 
wards. It  thus  progresses  very 
slowly  on  the  ground,  but  in 
the  trees  it  can  swing  itself  along 
with  fair  speed,  though  it  seems 
always  to  be  moving  with  delibera- 
tion. The  remarkable  dispropor- 
tion of  the  limbs  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  that  distinguish  the  orang 
from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpan- 
zee :  but,  in  addition,  the  skull  is 
differently  shaped,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  vertebrae  and  wrist 
bones  are  different.  In  almost  all 
its  special  anatomical  features  the 
orang  is  farther  removed  from  man 
than  the  other  large  anthropoids. 

The  head  of  the  orang  is  com- 
pressed from  back  to  front,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  high  forehead, 
and  the  jaws  project  considerably 
In  old  males  huge  ridges  develop 
down  the  cheeks,  and  the  skin 
round  the  neck  is  distended  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  suggest  the  disease 
known  as  goitre.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  long,  shaggy,  reddish- 
brown  hair,  and  in  old  animals 
there  is  often  a  full  beard. 

Orangs  occur  in  the  densest 
forests,  and  are  usually  found  in 
families  consisting  of  the  two 
parents  and  a  few  young  ones. 
They  construct  strong  but  rough 
nests  of  sticks  in  the  trees,  in  which 
they  pass  the  night.  They  feed  by 
day,  principally  on  fruit,  though 
they  also  eat  leaves  and  shoots. 
In  captivity,  young  specimens  are 
docile  and  affectionate.  See  Man. 

Oranienbaum.  Town  of  N.W. 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.,  and 
25  m.  W.,  of  Petrograd,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rly.,  and  stands 


on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, opposite  Kronstadt.  It  con- 
tains a  chateau,  built  by  Prince 
Menshikov  in  1714,  and  is  a 
favourite  summer  resort.  Pop.  8,000. 

Oraon.  Aboriginal  tribe  of 
cultivators,  mostly  in  Bihar  and 
Orissa  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
India.  Calling  themselves  Kurukh, 
and  numbering,  in  1911,  751,983, 
one-fourth  have  become  Hinduised 
in  religion  and  speech ;  three- 
fourths  are  still  wild  hill-dwelling 
animists.  They  worship  visible 
objects,  such  as  stones  and  posts, 
and  at  their  annual  Khaddi  festival, 
for  ensuring  good  crops,  their 
aboriginal  deity,  Dharmesh,  is 
symbolically  wedded  to  Mother 
Earth.  Their  Dravidian  language, 
allied  to  Khond,  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Tamil  andTelugu  groups. 

Oratorians.  Familiar  term  for 
the  B.C.  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip 
Neri  (q.v.).  The  first  named  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  at 
Paris,  in  1611,  composed  of  priests, 
and  was  instituted  to  deepen 
devotion,  promote  professional 
studies,  and  generally  to  strengthen 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Its  rule 
was  adopted  by  the  Oratory  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  foun- 
ded at  Paris  in  1852.  The  Oratory 
of  S.  Philip  Neri  dates  from  1564. 
In  1575  it  was  given  the  old 
church  of  the  Vallicella,  Rome,  on 
the  site -of  which  S.  Philip  caused 
a  beautiful  new  oratory  to  be 
erected.  The  society  is  composed 
of  priests  without  vows,  but  agree- 
ing to  a  rule  approved  by  Paul  V 
hi  1612.  Each  house  is  indepen- 
dent. Introduced  into  Britain  in 
1847  by  J.  H.  Newman,  its  chief 
centres  in  England  are  at  Birming- 
ham and  Brompton  (q.v.). 
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An  oratorio  is  a  sacred  story  or 
drama  set  to  music,  hi  which  solo 
voices,  chorus,  and  instruments  are 
employed.  Oratorio  occupies  a 
similar  place  in  sacred  music  to 
that  of  opera  in  secular  music,  but 
is  performed  without  the  aid  of 
scenery,  costumes,  etc. 

The  idea  underlying  the  oratorio 
may  be  traced  to  the  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  were  employed 
as  a  popular  method  of  instruction. 
By  means  of  these  plays  sacred 
history  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  were  presented  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  in  a  form 
which  could  be  readily  understood 
by  the  uneducated. 


S.  Philip  Neri  (q.v.)  introduced 
into  his  church  the  acting  of  sacred 
dramas,  more  refined  than  the 
usual  popular  representations,  and 
also  the  singing  of  hymns  in  Italian. 
In  his  Little  Oratory  in  Rome  the 
musical  services  of  the  Oratorians 
were  held  from  about  1574.  These 
early  performances  of  sacred  drama 
interspersed  with  sacred  music 
gradually  led  to  the  conception  of 
the  oratorio  as  a  complete  work  of 
musical  art.  Oratorio  is  merely  the 
Italian  form  of  oratory. 

The  earliest  surviving  work  to 
which  the  name  oratorio  is  applied 
was  called  The  Representation  of 
the  Soul  and  the  Body,  the  music 


of  which  was  composed  by  Emilio 
Cavaliere.  This  was  performed  in 
the  Oratory  in  1600,  and  forms  the 
first  definite  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  oratorio.  Unlike  later  ones, 
it  was  written  for  production  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  composer,  who 
died  before  the  first  performance, 
.  left  complete  and  detailed  direc- 
tions as  to  its  representation.  The 
characters  wore  special  costumes ; 
the  chorus  assisted,  not  merely  in 
the  singing,  but  also  in  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  adoption  of  suit- 
able gestures  ;  the  accompani- 
ments and  instrumental  move- 
ments were  played  by  an  orchestra 
concealed  behind  the  scenes,  and 
at  certain  points  in  the  story  the 
performance  of  dances  of  different 
kinds  was  suggested. 

After  the  death  of  Cavaliere  no 
successor  was  found  to  carry  on  his 
work,  and,  although  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  century  a 
few  sacred  dramas  with  music  ap- 
peared, no  real  development  took 
place  until Carissimi  gave  the  orato- 
rio a  more  definite  character  by  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  the  part 
allotted  to  the  chorus  and  by  the 
higher  musical  and  dramatic  qual- 
ity of  his  choruses.  Two  of  his  fin- 
est works  are  Jephthah  and  Jonah. 
Oratorio  in  Italy 

A  still  higher  standard  of 
maturity  and  musical  treatment 
was  reached  in  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
produced  in  1676  by  A.  Stradella,  a 
pupil  of  Carissimi.  After  this  time 
the  oratorio  in  Italy  gradually  fell 
under  those  influences  which  also 
determined  the  form  and  character 
of  the  opera.  The  influence  of  the 
solo  singer  became  paramount, 
and  the  music  was  almost  entirely 
for  solo  voices,  while  the  choral  por- 
tions fell  into  the  background. 

While  the  origin  of  the  oratorio 
in  Germany  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  primitive  ideas  as  those  which 
influenced  its  rise  in  Italy,  there 
were  special  circumstances  which 
influenced  the  particular  form  it 
took  in  that  country.  The  religious 
character  of  the  German  people, 
which  revealed  itself  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  was  also  seen 
in  the  special  attraction  which  the 
story  of  the  Passion  had  for  them. 

The  four  settings  of  the  Passion 
by  Heinrich  Schutz  (b.  1585)  mark 
a  definite  beginning  in  that  special 
form  of  oratorio  which  eventually 
led  to  the  great  Passions  of 
J.  S.  Bach  (b.  1685),  although 
The  Resurrection  of  Schutz,  which 
appeared  before  his  Passions,  can 
claim  to  be  the  first  surviving 
example  of  German  oratorio. 

The  oratorios  of  Bach  and 
Handel  form  the  two  most  im- 
portant landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  oratorio.  Bach's  chief  works 
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in  this  form  are  hia  two  Pas- 
sions— according  to  8.  John  and 
8.  Matthew — and  his  Christmas 
Oratorio.  The  8.  Matthew  Passion 
is  his  greatest  work,  and  in  it  be 
has  used  solo  voices,  chorus, 
double  chorus,  and  orchestra  to 
present  a  vivid  musical  picture  of 
t  In-  world's  greatest  tragedy,  which 
for  intense  earnestness  and  dra- 
matic power  stands  alone  in  tin- 
realm  of  music.  The  Passions  of 
Bach  differ  from  the  ordinary  ora- 
torio form  in  that  they  specially 
emphasise  the  important  points  of 
the  story  by  the  introduction  of 
solos  and  choruses  of  a  reflective 
and  meditative  character,  and 
also  by  means  of  chorales  sung  by 
the  whole  body  of  listeners,  thus 
giving  the  congregation  a  definite 
part  in  the  performance. 
Work  of  Handel 

The  oratorios  of  Handel  stand 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  deeply 
devotional  works  of  Bach.  They 
were  written  as  a  form  of  musical 
entertainment,  and  several  were 
first  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
and  upon  the  same  stage  as  that 
upon  which  his  operas  were  pro- 
duced, although  without  scenery 
or  action.  In  their  general  form 
the  majority  follow  more  or  less 
closely  some  Biblical  story.  The 
Messiah  is  an  exception  in  that  it 
aims  at  a  presentation  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  beginning 
with  the  prophecies  and  leading 
step  by  step  to  the  Ascension. 
While  many  of  Handel's  vocal 
solos  are  full  of  beauty  and  deep 
feeling,  the  choruses  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  ora- 
torios. Their  greatness  is  only 
fully  realized  when  the  simplicity 
of  their  harmony  is  compared  with 
the  grandeur  of  their  musical  effect. 
Haydn's  Creation  presents  a  series 
of  tone  pictures  descriptive  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  the 
first  oratorio  in  which  the  orchestra 
and  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ments are  treated  upon  modern 
lines.  While  The  Creation  possesses 
several  fine  and  effective  choruses, 
it  is  rather  distinguished  by  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  its  vocal 
solos  and  the  delicate,  suggestive 
and  richly  varied  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  In  Spohr's  Last  Judg- 
ment, a  still  more  modern  feeling 
is  present  and  emphasised  by  the 
free  use  of  that  chromatic  har- 
mony which  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  composer's  work. 

The  development  of  the  ora- 
torio upon  essentially  modern 
lines  was  carried  to  a  much  higher 
plane  by  Mendelssohn.  Of  his 
three  works  Lobgesang,  St.  Paul, 
and  Elijah,  the  last  reaches  the 
highest  level  and  reveals  the  com- 
poser's complete  mastery  of  choral 
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and  orchestral  effect  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vivid  musical  pictures  of 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  in- 
-  in  the  life  of  the  prophet. 
Since  the  time  of  Mendelssohn 
many  oratorios  have  been  |»» 
duced,  the  greater  number  having 
been  MMM.M  i  it  IHT  by  English 
composers  or  for  English  audiences. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
works  in  which  the  chorus  takes  an 
important  part  have  always  made  a 
specially  strong  appeal  to  English 
people.  The  variety  in  scheme  and 
treatment  adopted  by  modern 
composers  is  seen  in  Gounod's 
Redemption  with  its  superabun- 
dant recitative  and  rich  orchestral 
colouring  ;  in  Parry's  Job  with  its 
fine  setting  of  the  "  Lamentation  " 
and  its  chain  of  dramatic  choruses  ; 
and  in  Elgar's  Dream  of  Oerontius 
in  which  the  composer  has  made 
consummate  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  modern  musical  art. 

Bibliography.  The  Oxford  His- 
tory of  Music,  ed.  Sir  W.  H.  Hadow, 
1901 ;  The  Story  of  Oratorio,  Annie 
W.  Patterson,  1902;  A  History  of 
Music  in  England,  E.  Walker,  1907. 

Oratory.  The  art  of  speaking  in 
correct,  expressive,  and  fluent  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  please  or  per- 
suade the  hearers. 

Oratory  first  became  a  force  in 
the  time  of  the  Greek  Republics. 
In  4th  century  Athens,  the 
sophists  ('/.'•.)  made  it  their  chief 
aim  to  teach  oratory  as  a  means  to 
personal  success.  Eloquence  was 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection, 
and  Demosthenes,  in  spite  of  many 
physical  disabilities,  attained  an 
excellence  never  surpassed.  Under 
the  Roman  Republic;  public  speak- 
ing became  a  principal  means  of 
acquiring  power,  honour,  and  dis- 
tinction. The  Romans  derived  this 
art  from  the  Greeks,  but  though  in 
form  it  is  similar,  and  is  marked  by 
the  Roman  qualities  of  method  and 
stateliness,  it  lacks  that  spon- 
taneity and  sensitiveness  which 
distinguish  the  orations  of  the 
Athenians.  Of  those  who  attained 
distinction,  Cicero  by  the  magic  of 
his  style  stands  alone. 

Growth  o!  Pulpit  Oratory 

The  first  orator  to  receive  a 
salary  from  the  state  as  public 
teacher  was  Quintilian,  a  pleader 
in  Pome.  Of  all  the  ancient  writers 
on  this  subject,  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  :  explaining  from 
observation  as  well  as  from 
experience,  in  his  Institutiones 
Oratoriae,  what  constitutes  the 
well-graced  orator.  The  artificial 
oratory  of  panegyrics  and  acade- 
mic declamations  was  taught  by 
professional  rhetoricians,  such  as 
Dion  Chrysostom  (?.v.),  until 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  introduction  of 
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Christianity  a  new  form  of  elo- 
quence, that  of  the  pulpit,  wa« 
established,  of  which  S.  John 
Chrysostom  (q.v).  was  a  great  mas- 
ter. During  the  Middle  Age*  ora- 
tory suffered  from  the  dominance 
of  scholastic  rules,  though  some  of 
the  friars  cultivated  unconventional 
popular  methods. 

In  modem  time*  oratory  waa 
chiefly  associated  with  debates  in 
parliaments  and  the  law  courts. 
In  England  Shaftesbury,  an  earnest 
student  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  great 
parliamentary  debater.  Pitt,  Chat- 
ham, Sheridan,  Fox,  and  Burke 
being  the  most  distinguished  of 
18th  century  speakers.  The 
Americans  paid  great  attention  to 
the  art,  and  among  the  19th  century 
orators,  Webster  and  Lincoln 
were  prominent. 

Training  of  the  Orator 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  the 
public  speaker  is  a  fund  of  general 
information.  The  mind  must  be 
quick  to  respond  to  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  and  to  this  end 
memory  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated. Wide  reading,  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  apt  quotations  contri- 
bute to  the  orator's  equipment. 

In  preparing  a  speech,  a  summary 
of  points  should  be  made,  so  that 
the  sequence  may  be  given  in  due 
order ;  variety  of  metaphor  and 
simile  is  necessary,  that  the  same 
thought  may  be  shown  from  differ- 
ent standpoints.  Above  all,  the 
speaker  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject. 

The  delivery  is  hardly  of  less 
importance  than  the  matter.  The 
voice  must  be  flexible,  and  mono- 
tony must  be  avoided  by  change  of 
pitch,  tone,  and  rate  of  delivery. 
It  is  because  of  their  monotonous 
method  of  speaking  and  droning 
indistinctness  that  many  present- 
day  teachers,  instead  of  stimulating 
interest,  only  lull  their  hearers 
into  hypnotic  tranquillity. 

Gesture  and  action  must  be  spon- 
taneous, formed  on  the  basis 
of  individual  personality,  and  the 
speaker  should  remember  that  nar- 
row and  confined  movements  are 
not  only  ungraceful  but  ineffective. 
The  value  of  facial  expression  is 
great,  and  that  of  the  rhetori- 
cal pause  must  not  be  forgotten. 
See  Acting ;  Cicero :  Demosthenes  ; 
Elocution  ;  Preaching  ;  Rhetoric. 

Acton     Bond 

Bibliography.  Dialogue  on  Ora- 
tory, Tacitus,  Eng.  trans.,  A.  J. 
Church  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  1877  ; 
Oratory  and  Orators,  Cicero,  Eng. 
trans.  J.  S.  Watson,  1891  ;  The 
Attic  Orators,  R.  C.  Jebb.  2nd  ed. 
1893;  Modern  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence, G.  N.  Curzon,  1913  ;  Effi- 
cient Public  Speaking,  E.  T.  Powell, 
1918  ;  Oratory,  British  and  Irish, 
G.  Locker-Lampson,  1918. 
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Oratory,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE. 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  of 
priests,  founded  at  Florence  in 
1556  by  S.  Philip  Neri,  popularly 
known  as  the  Oratorians  (q.v.). 

Orbit.  Bony  socket  which  con- 
tains the  eye  (q.v.). 

Orbit.  In  astronomy,  the  path 
of  a  heavenly  body.  The  orbits  of . 
planets  or  satellites  round  their 
primaries  are  ellipses,  save  for 
perturbations  due  to  the  effect  of 
other  heavenly  bodies;  the  orbits 
of  comets  are  ellipses,  parabolas, 
or  hyperbolas.  See  Nodes. 

Orcagna.  Name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Italian  sculptor 
Andrea  di  Cione  (q.v.). 

Orchard.  Plot  of  land  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  standard  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  plums,  cultivated  in 
turf.  The  best  situation  for  an  or- 
chard is  one  which  slopes  gently 
S.  or  S.W.,  and  is  sheltered  from 
N-  and  N.E.  gales.  Shelter  may 
be  afforded  by  the  establishment 
of  a  screen  of  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
and  other  nuts,  followed  by  an 
inside  ring  of  the  hardier  cooking 
apples,  and  so  on  down  the  slope. 
The  best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  a  deep,  rich,  moist  loam 
resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  chalk  or 
gravel.  A  heavy  clay  subsoil  at  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  retains  the 
moisture  in  a  stagnant  form,  and  is 
liable  to  introduce  canker  and  other 
diseases.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  25-30  ft.  apart  every  way, 
in  quincunx  style,  i.e.  in  straight 
lines,  but  so  that  no  tree  is  exactly 
opposite  its  neighbour  in  the  next 
row.  Sheep  and  poultry  turned 
into  an  orchard  provide  valuable 
manure,  but  cattle  must  be  kept 
out,  as  they  cause  great  damage, 
especially  in  newly  established 
orchards.  See  Fruit-farming. 

Orchard  House.  General  name 
given  to  glass-houses,  usually  of 
the  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span 
variety,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruit.  The  varieties  of  fruit  most 
suitable  for  orchard-house  culture 
are  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs, 
grapes,  peaches  (including  nectar- 
ines), pears,  and  plums.  Orchard 
houses  may  at  all  times  be  used, 
between  seasons,  for  catch  crops 
of  salads  and  other  similar  surface- 
rooting  subjects.  See  Fruit  Farm- 
ing ;  Greenhouse. 

Orchardson,  Sm  WILLIAM 
QUILLEE  (1835-1910).  British 
painter.  Born  in  Edinburgh,  March 
27,  1835,  he  studied  at  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  and  settled  in 
London  in  1862.  He  became 
A.R.A.  in  1868,  R.A.  in  1877,  and 
was  knighted  in  1907.  He  painted 
historical  genre  with  a  definite 
aesthetic  motive;  but  the  oft- 
repeated  brown  tone  of  his  pictures 
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later  developed  into  a  mannerism. 
As  a  portraitist  he  steadily  in- 
creased his  reputation  up  to  the 
year  o  f  his 
death,  which 
took  place  at 
Wes  tgate-on- 
Sea,  April  13, 
1910,  the  Lord 
Blyth,  his  last 
portrait,  being 
one  of  his  finest 
works.  See 
Art  ;  consult 
also  The 
of  Orchard- 
son,  W.  Arm- 
strong,  1895. 
Orchestra. 


EIHOU  £  Fry 
Musical     term. 


Originally  it  meant  only  the  plat- 
form or  staging  to  accommodate 
the  band  and  chorus,  and  other 
performers.  This  use  of  the  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  theatre, 
where  the  orchestra  was  the  place 
for  music  and  dancing  (Gr.  orcheis- 
thai,  to  dance)  between  the 
audience  and  the  proscenium. 
Later  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
orchestral  band,  both  players  and 
instruments. 

Orchestral  Band.  Group  of 
instruments,  including  strings, 
wood-wind,  brass,  and  percussion, 
commonly  called  the  orchestra. 
The  earliest  attempts  at  forming 
such  a  band  as  we  now  know  by 
this  name  were  made  about  1600, 
in  which  year,  at  Rome,  Cavaliere's 
oratorio,  The  Representation  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Body,  had  an  orches- 
tra consisting  of  a  double  lyre  or  viol 
di  gamba,  a  harpsichord,  a  double 
guitar  or  bass  lute,  and  two  flutes. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  at 
Florence,  Peri's  opera,  Eurydice, 
had  an  accompaniment  of  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  large  guitar,  a  great  lyre  or 
viol  di  gamba,  and  a  large  lute  ; 
three  flutes  were  also  used  in  one 
pastoral  scene.  Monteverde's 
opera,  Orfeo,  at  Mantua,  in  1608, 
snowed  a  great  advance,  for  the 
orchestra  contained  two  harpsi- 
chords, two  bass  viols,  ten  tenor 
viols,  one  double  harp,  two  small 
French  violins,  then  new,  two 
large  guitars,  two  "  organs  of 
wood,"  two  viole  di  gamba,  four 
trombones,  one  regal,  two  cor- 
netti,  one  little  octave  flute,  one 
clarion,  and  three  muted  trumpets. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  display 
made  on  this  and  similar  occasions, 
the  real  art  of  instrumentation  long 
remained  in  an  infantile  condition. 
The  sense  of  orchestral  colour  was 
not  yet  developed  among  music- 
ians, and  it  required  a  full  century 
to  organize  a  permanent  basis. 

Successive  stages  have  been  as 
follows  :  (1)  the  period  of  Purcell, 
Bach,  and  Handel  (1660-1750), 
strings  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts 
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reinforced  by  hautboys  and  bas- 
soons, together  with  a  background 
of  harpsichord  or  organ  tone,  and 
occasional  use  of  obbligato  wind 
parts ;  (2)  the  period  of  Haydn 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (1750- 
1827),  when  the  strings  were  per- 
manently established  as  the  found- 
ation of  four-part  harmony,  with 
wood-wind,  horns,  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  trombones  (somewhat 
rarely)  for  brilliancy  and  colouring ; 
(3)  the  modern  period  since  Beet- 
hoven's death,  when  there  has  been 
a  gradual  piling  up  of  all  avaiLible 
effects.  The  instruments  named  in 
the  article  Full  Score  sufficed  for 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  composers 
down  to  about  1850.  Since  then 
the  numbers  of  these  instruments 
have  been  increased,  and  cor  ang- 
lais, saxophones,  tenor  tubas,  and 
various  other  sound  producers  have 
been  added.  See  the  articles  In- 
strumentation and  Orchestra  in  The 
Oxford  History  of  Music,  ed.  W.  H. 
Hadow,  1901 ;  and  in  The  Diction- 
ary of  Music,  G.  Grove,  1904-10. 

Orchestration  OR  INSTRUMEN- 
TATION. In  music,  the  art  of  plan- 
ning music  for  the  orchestra, 
allotting  to  each  instrument  its 
most  suitable  duties  in  view  of 
both  its  tone  and  its  technique. 
See  Full  Score  ;  Instrumentation  ; 
Orchestral  Band ;  consult  also  A 
Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumenta- 
tion, H.  Berlioz,  Eng.  trans.  M.  C. 
Clarke,  new  ed.  1904. 

Orchha  OR  URCHHA.  Native 
state  and  town  in  Bundelkhand, 
Central  India.  The  state  lies  be- 
tween the  Jamm  and  Dhasan 
rivers  between  Jhansi  and  Chhatar- 
pur.  Its  area  is  2,080  sq.  m.  Pop. 
330,000.  The  town,  the  former 
capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on 
the  Betwa.  An  imposing  fortress 
is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  Pop.  4,000. 

Orchid  (Orchidaceae).  Extensive 
natural  order  of  herbs,  growing  in 
the  ground  or  on  trees  (epiphytes). 
The  terrestrial  species  have  bunches 
of  fleshy  roots  or  tubers ;  the 
epiphytes  often  have  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  much  thickened 
(pseudo-bulb).  The  flowers  are 
either  solitary,  or  form  spikes, 
sprays,  or  clusters.  They  are  irre- 
gular, and  consist  of  three  coloured 
sepals  and  three  petals,  of  which 
the  two  laterals  are  alike,  but  the 
third  (labellum  or  lip)  is  usually 
larger,  and  the  base  often  ends  in 
a  hollow  spur.  There  is  a  single 
stamen,  united  with  the  style  to 
form  the  column.  The  pollen 
forms  pear-shaped  masses  (pol- 
linia)  whose  stalk  (caudicle)  ter- 
minates in  a  sticky  gland.  The 
minute,  spindle-shaped  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  three-valved  cap- 
sule. They  are  natives  of  all  parts 


i.    Orchis   macn.ata    (Spotted   Orchis,     Ruiuj>e,  N     /\»i«,         foiuppmc^      6.  !>isa  uranainot.,  oouiu  nirica. 
Himalaya,    i.  Cypripedium  sandcrianum  (Sander's  Lady'*        petalum  Idwrcnccianura.  Colombia      8    Onridium  paniio 
Slipper).     Malayao    Archipelago.       3.     Cattleya    labiata.        variety    ma)u».    Trinidad.     <>.    Odontoglossum     crispum 


van.  (v  raundyanum.  Colombia      10.  Miltoma  spectabilis 
vanetv  M.>rr!iana.  Brazil 


variety     Dowiana,    Costa     Rica.      '  4.     Paphioprdehum 
glaucopbyllum.     5.  Vanda  sanderiana  (Sander's  Vandal 
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of   the   world,  with  the  ex<  • 
of  the  coldest  region*    The 
include*    over    400    genera,    and 
about  5,000  specie*  are  known.    A 
few    hardy   one*    are    native*  of 
Britain,  but  moat  of  the  tropical 
species  have  been  introduced  since 
the  year  I 

For  general  culture  orchid*  are  ' 
usually  divided  into  three  group*, 
»r  division*,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  h< mm*  m  wlm-h 
they  will  thrive  best.  These  house* 
are  known  as  East  Indian.  Inter- 
mediate, and  Cool 

Kpiphytal  orchids  usually  reach 
Britain  in  the  form  of  shrivelled 
pseudo-  bulbs.  They  should  be  at 
once  placed  in  a  wet  and  warm  at- 
mosphere in  small  pans  containing 
nothing  but  pieces  of  clean  broken 
flowerpot.  At  first  they  should  be 
given  only  enough  water  to  keep 
the  broken  pieces  of  flowerpot 
moist.  In  a  shady  position,  in  a 
suitable  temperature,  the  bulbs 
will  soon  swell  up  and  roots  begin 
to  form.  As  soon  as  this  stage 
arrives,  the  orchids  should  be 
potted  up  in  a  basket  or  pan  con- 
taining equal  parts  of  sphagnum 
moss  and  peat,  with  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal  and  some  pieces  of 
broken  flowerpot.  Water  should 
only  be  given  in  small  quantities 
until  the  plants  are  well  rooted. 

Terrestrial  orchids,  which  are 
usually  grown  in  pots,  thrive  in 
many  cases  in  ordinary  soil,  some- 
times requiring  a  heavy  loam  in 
which  ordinary  pot  plants  would 
not  flourish.  The  pots  should  be 
well  and  completely  drained  by 
means  of  potsherds  and  charcoal, 
or  specially  made  orchid  pots  may 
be  purchased.  A  safe  mixture  for 
the  majority  of  terrestrial  orchids 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss,  with  a  little  silver 
sand  and  powdered  charcoal  A 
supply  of  rainwater  is  advantag- 
eous to  orchids,  and,  for  plants  in 
the  cool  house,  it  should  be  raised 
to  a  temperature  level  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
before  application.  Water  should 
be  given  freely  in  summer,  less 
freely  in  winter. 

A  number  of  orchids  are  quite 
hardy  in  Britain.  These  include 
the  genera  Ophrya  (q.v.),  Orchis, 
and  a  number  of  species  of  the 
genus  Cypripedium.  or  Lady's 
Slipper,  of  which  the  most  striking 
variety,  C.  apectabilc,  is  also  known 
as  the  Mocassin  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  N.  America,  and  is  al- 
most equalled  in  hardiness  and 
beauty  by  C.  calceolus,  the  English 
Lady's  Slipper.  The  flowers  are 
various,  brown,  yellow,  pink,  and 
white  in  colour,  and  the  flower 
stems  attain  a  height  of  from  18 
ins.  to  2  ft.  Hardy  orchids  thrive 


seas 

beat  if  planted  out  in  a  deep,  rich, 
peaty  *oil.   with  a  few  lump*  of 
natxbitono     or     handful*    of     grit 
•.nth   the  noil      They  will 
al*o  thrive  in  a  turfy  loam,  with 
a  moist  *ub*oil,  and  deep  plant- 
ing  i*  advisable.      Pew  of   the 
<>n  h nix  have  any  *cent. 

For  commercial  purpose*  the 
Vanilla  (f.v.),  a  house  climlxr 
from  Madagascar  and  the  West 
Indie*,  i*  the  most  valuable  of  the 


Orchid.     1.  Green-veined  orchis,  0.  mono.     2.  Flower 

ol  Butterfly  orchis.     Habenaria   hifolia.     3.  Fragrant 

orchis.  Gymnadenia  conopiea 


orchid  family.  See  colour  plate ;  also 
Lady's  Slipper  ;  Lady's  Tresses ; 
Laelia,  etc ;  consult  also  Orchids : 
their  Culture  and  Management, 
W.  Watson  and  W.  Bean,  1890. 

Orchid,  THE.  Musical  comedy, 
written  by  J.  T.  Tanner,  com- 
posed by  Ivan  Caryll  and  Lionel 
Monckton,  and  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  26, 
1903,  where  it  had  a  run  of  559 
performances.  The  cast  included 
Gertie  Millar,  George  Grossmitb, 
junr.,  and  Edmund  Payne. 

Orchis  (Gr.,  testicle).  Large 
genus — about  80  species — of  herb* 
of  the  natural  order  Orchidaceae. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  a  few  of  N.  America. 
They  have  in  most  cases  a  pair  of 
egg-shaped  tubers,  which  sug- 
gested the  old  Greek  name ;  in 
some  species  these  are  flattened 
with  finger-like  prolongation*  (pal- 
mate). The  annual  stem  is  wrapped 
around  by  the  few  strap-shaped 
leaves,  which  sometime*  are 

spotted  or  blotched,  and  ends  in  a  tiaed,  1908) ;  The  Elusive  Pimper- 
spike  of  irregular  flowers,  which  nel,  1908  ;  Lord  Tony's  \Vif«\  I'.M T; 
by  the  twisting  of  the  ovary  are.,  and  The  Firv  !•.'_'  >.  Her 

reversed.  P'a.v,  The  Legion  of  Honour,  was 

There  are  about  a  dozen  British     produced  at  The  Aid  wych,  London, 
species,  of  which  the  best  known     in  1921.     Pro*.  Orchy. 
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are  the  early  purple  orchis  (O. 
matcttla)  and  the  spotted  orcbk  (O. 
matulata).  The  former,  which 
appear*  in  April  in  copse*  and 
pastures,  ha*  the 
typical  oral  tubers 
lie  leave* 
spotted  with 
purple  black.  The 
flower*  are  red- 
purple,  and  the 
upper  part  of  tin- 
stem  take*  on  a 
similar  coloration. 
The  spotted  orchis 
(O.  maculala)  ha* 
the  tuber*  flat- 
tened, and  the 
Hower-spike  more 
pyramidal,  the 
(lower*  pale  lilac 
marked  with 
streak*  and  curved 
line*  of  purple. 
See  Butterfly 
Orchis ;  Ophrys  , 
Orchid. 

Orcin  OB  OBCI- 
SOL.  Solid  hydro- 
carbon first  pre- 
pared byRobiquet 
in  1829  from  a 
lichen,  Variolaria 
dealbata.  From  it 
the  red  dye  archil 
(q.v. )  is  made. 
Orcin  i*  used  in 
the  manufacture 
of  litmus  paper. 

O  r  c  n  s  .  I  n 
Roman  mythology, 
name  of  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 
subsequently  identified  with  Hades 
or  Pluto.  Orcua  is  also  used  for 
the  lower  world  itself.  See  Hade* 

Orcsy,  EMMUSKA,  BARONESS. 
British  novelist  and  playwright. 
Born  at  Tarnaors,  Hungary, 
daughter  of  ^^^_^^__^^_ 
Baron  Felix 
Orczy,  she  was 
educated  at 
Brussels  and 
studied  paint- 
ing in  London. 
Turning  to 
literature  in 
1900,  she  pub- 
lished The  Em- 
peror's Candle- 
sticks, 1905, 

and  a  tale  of  the  French  Revolution 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  dramatised 
in  collaboration  with  her  husband, 
Montagu  Baratow,  and  produced 
at  the  New  Theatre,  London.  1905. 
She  also  wrote  I  Will  Repay, 
i:.  ui  Braoadt 


Baroasss  Orcty. 
British  novelist 

*«••«/! 
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ORDER-IN-COUNC1L 


Ordainers,  LORDS.  Body  of  21 
peers  appointed  in  1310,  by  a  par- 
liament consisting  of  peers  only,  to 
amend  the  unsatisfactory  govern- 
ment of  Edward  II.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  administer 
affairs  for  18  months  and  then  for- 
mulate proposals.  These  proposals, 
known  as  the  ordinances  of  1311, 
secured  the  expulsion  of  Gaveston, 
the  king's  disreputable  favourite, 
and  of  otherforeigners,  various  limi- 
tations of  the  royal  power,  and  the 
summoning  of  Parliament  once  a 
year.  See  Edward  II ;  England  : 
History. 

Ordeal.  Ancient  form  of  trial 
per  Dei  judicium,  by  judgement 
ot  God.  The  underlying  belief 
that  Divine  providence  would  in- 
tervene to  protect  the  innocent 
from  unjust  condemnation  is  of 
remote  antiquity  and  universal  dis- 
tribution. A  test  of  innocence  of 
infidelity  by  drinking  bitter  water 
mixed  with  dust  from  the  floor  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numbers  5)  shows 
that  the  practice  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews.  That  it  obtained  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  is  proved  by 
a  passage  in  Sophocles'  Antigone, 
where  the  watchman  protests  his 
readiness  to  hold  red  hot  iron  in  his 
hand  and  walk  through  fire,  to 
prove  his  innocence  of  Cleon's 
charge  of  having  given  Polynices 
proper  burial. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
test  generally  took  one  of  four 
forms  :  ordeal  by  battle  ;  ordeal 
by  fire — either  by  handling  hot  iron, 
or  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot 
over  red  hot  ploughshares  placed 
at  irregular  intervals ;  by  hot 
water,  when  the  suspect  plunged 
his  arm  up  to  the  elbow  into 
boiling  water ;  or  by  cold  water, 
when  the  suspect  was  flung  into 
a  stream  or  pond  and,  making  no 
effort  to  swim,  either  sank,  when 
he  was  deemed  innocent,  or  floated, 
in  which  case  he  was  convicted  and 
punished. 

Legal  ordeals  were  abolished  in 
England  under  Henry  III,  with 
the  exception  of  trial  by  battle, 
which  actually  survived  on  the 
statute  book  until  1818,  when  it 
was  abolished  in  consequence  of 
the  right  to  trial  by  battle  being 
claimed  by  a  man  charged  with 
murder.  Swimming,  or  floating, 
was  the  common  method  of  testing 
witches  until  the  18th  century,  the 
women  being  bound  right  thumb 
to  left  toe  and  left  thumb  to  right 
toe,  in  which  position  they  could 
not  keep  themselves  afloat,  and 
were  left  to  the  judgement  of 
heaven.  See  Divination;  Duel: 
Trial  by  Battle. 

Ordeal  Bean  (Physostigma 
venenosum).  Perennial  climbing 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 


nosae,  native  of  tropical  Africa. 
The  leaves  are  broken  into  three 
leaflets.  The  purple,  bean-like 
flowers  are  in  sprays,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  dark- brown  pods  con- 
taining two  or  three  large  blackish 


Ordeal  Bean:  foliage  and  flowers.  Inset, 
seeds,  showing  the  bilum  or  deep  groove 

or  brown  seeds  with  a  deep  groove 
(hilum)  along  one  side  and  around 
one  end.  These  seeds  are  extremely 
poisonous,  and  are  employed  by  the 
natives  of  Old  Calabar  as  an  ordeal 
for  those  suspected  of  witchcraft. 
The  suspect  has  to  eat  beans  until 
he  vomits  and  so  prove  his  inno- 
cence, or  he  dies,  and  so  proves  bis 
guilt.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
ophthalmic  surgery  for  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el. 
THE.  Novel  by  George  Meredith 
(q.v.),  first  published  in  1859  with 
the  sub-title  of  A  History  of  Father 
and  Son.  The  earliest  of  its  author's 
series  of  fiction  studies  of  modern 
life,  this  story  is  by  some  critics  re- 
garded as  on  the  whole  the  greatest 
of  them.  Its  theme  is  the  danger  of 
applying  academic  theories  to 
education  for  practical  life.  The 
story  represents  the  best  qualities 
of  Meredith  as  a  novelist,  his  wit, 
humour,  poetry,  and  rare  skill  in 
psychological  analysis. 

Order  (Lat.  ordiri,  to  begin). 
Word  used  in  several  senses.  Its 
prime  meaning  is  that  of  a  series  or 
row,  hence  an  order  or  regular  ar- 
rangement. From  this  came  the 
idea  of  obedience,  and  so  we  have 
the  use  of  the  word  for  a  command. 

To-day  an  order  means  a  class  of 
persons  united  together  in  some 
way.  Such  are  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood and  other  orders  of  the  same 
kind,  which  do  not  carry  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood,  the  order  of 
merit,  for  instance,  and  the  mon- 
astic and  other  religious  and  semi- 
religious  orders.  (See  Knighthood ; 
Merit,  Order  of ;  S.  John  of  Jeru- 
.salem ;  Templars,  etc.) 

In  the  sense  of  a  command  the 
word  is  frequent  in  military  and 
naval  language,  for  instance,  close 
order,  fighting  order,  sealed  orders, 
etc.  The  same  idea  is  seen  in 


ecclesiastical  matters,  the  order  of 
service  and  the  phrases  Holy  Orders 
and  minor  orders  being  examples. 
It  is  the  same  in  business,  in  such 
phrases  as  payable  to  order.  In  a 
related  sense  order  implies  good 
and  peaceable  conditions,  e.g.  pub- 
lic order  and  to  maintain  order. 
(See  Holy  Orders.) 

In  natural  science,  especially  in 
zoology  and  botany,  an  order  refers 
to  a  number  of  genera  having  im- 
portant points  in  common.  It  is 
thus  intermediate  between  a  class 
and  a  family.  In  architecture,  an 
order  is  one  of  the  different  ways  hi 
which  the  column,  with  its  various 
parts  and  its  entablature,  are 
moulded  and  related  to  each  other. 
There  are  three  main  orders.  Doric, 
Ionian,  and  Corinthian,  and  two 
minor  ones,  Tuscan  and  Composite. 
See  Architecture  ;  Column  ;  Corin- 
thian Order;  Doric  Order,  etc. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  (1075-1142). 
Medieval  chronicler.  Born  near 
Shrewsbury,  England,  Feb.  16, 
1075,  the  son  of  a  French  priest  and 
an  English  mother,  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Norman  monastery  of  St.  Evroul. 
About  1123  he  began  to  write  the 
history  of  the  monastery,  but  this 
was  soon  expanded  into  a  general 
history,  although  described  as  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  only.  He  had 
.good  sources  of  information  about 
England  as  well  as  France,  and  the 
part  of  his  work  which  deals  with 
his  own  age,  the  eighty  years  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
two  countries.  It  has  been  edited 
by  French  scholars  and  translated 
into  English. 

Order  -  in  -  Council.      In    the 

United  Kingdom,  and  also  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  an  order  issued 
by  the  sovereign  on  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council.  It  is  thus  a 
method  of  legislation,  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Tudor  and  later 
sovereigns. 

The  place  of  orders-in-council  in 
the  parliamentary  system  is  main- 
tained by  a  fiction.  Theoretically 
they  are  issued  by  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  but  in  practice,  on 
the  advice  of  only  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  are  also  members  of  the 
Government,  and  as  such  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  These  orders 
were  first  issued  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  a  notable  instance  was  in 
1807-8,  when  by  them  all  vessels 
were  forbidden  to  trade  with  ports 
under  French  control.  (See  Berlin 
'  'Decree.)  They  were  extensively 
used  during  the  Great  War,  especi- 
ally for  matters  of  urgency.  Orders- 
in-Council  are  used  to  carry  out 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Towards 
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the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
owing  to  the  maun  of  new  legUla- 
tion,  the  custom  sprang  up  of 
drafting  Ai-ta  of  Parliament  in 
very  general  terms,  . 
extensive  powers  to  ministries  to 
fiM-nmliite  tin-  details  a*  they 
thought  bent,  mid  IMITV  tin-in  out 
by  isMiing  ordera-in-roun.-il. 

Orderly.  Name  given  in  tho 
Untish  army  to  a  private  soldier 
who  serves  as  a  messenger,  at  t.  n.l 
ant,  or  in  a  like  capacity.  Orderlies 
are  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
battalions,  brigades,  etc.,  for  tln><- 
purposes;  others  are  in  attend- 
ance on  officers  for  similar  dutii •.<. 
A  squadron,  company,  and  battery 
has  its  orderly  serjeant  and  orderly 
corporal,  and  military  hospitals 
have  hospital  orderlies.  The  or- 
derly officer  is  the  name  given  \» 
the  subaltern  who  is  on  duty  for 
the  day. 

Ordinal  Numbers.  Name  given 
to  those  words  used  to  indicate  the 
position  of  something  in  a  sequence. 
First,  second,  third,  etc.,  are  ordinal 
numbers.  One,  two,  three,  etc.,  are 
called  cardinal  numbers,  though  the 
latter  are  also  used  as  ordinals,  e.g. 
in  numbering  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Ordinance  ( Fr.  ordonnance ), 
Edict  issued  by  authority.  Specifi- 
cally, the  term  is  applied  in  Great 
Britain  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  not 
sanctioned  by  all  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  e.g.  the  self-denying 
ordinance  (q.v.)  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1645  at  Crom- 
well^ instigation.  Temporary  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  Acts  which  are 
merely  declaratory  are  also  called 
ordinances.  The  edicts  issued  by 
the  kings  of  France  from  the  time 
of  Philip  IV  until  the  Revolution  in 
their  own  name,  and  having  the 
force  of  laws,  were  termed  ordon- 
nances.  The  ordinances  affecting 
the  press  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  issued  by 
Charles  X,  July  26,  1830,  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  revolution 
and  his  enforced  abdication,  Aug.  2, 
1830.  In  its  connotation  of  an  esta- 
blished rule  or  rite  the  word  ordi- 
nance is  also  used,  especially  by 
Presbyterians,  of  the  sacraments, 
as  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  See 
Ordainers,  Lords. 

Ordinary.  In  heraldry,  the 
commonest  charge.  They.are  most- 
ly plain  symbols,  composed  of  broad 
bands.  They  are  among  those 
found  on  the  earliest  feudal  coats, 
and  by  old  writers  are  referred  to 
as  the  "  honourable  ordinaries." 
They  are  supposed  to  occupy  one- 
third  of  the  shield,  but  generally 
are  given  rather  less  space.  Most 
of  the  ordinaries  have  "diminu- 
tives," usually  smaller  representa- 
tions of  the  parent  charge.  The 
first  diminutive  occupies  half  the 


space  of  the  ordinary,  and  so  they 
iliiiiiiii-.li  liy  half  at  each  step. 

The  name*  of  the  ordinaries  are 
ehief,  pale,  or  paller.  bend,  bend 
sinister,  fess  or  lease,  chevron, 
cross,  saltire,  quarter,  and  pile. 

All  ordinaries  and  most  of  tin  n 
diminutives  may  be  charged,  i.e. 
ornamented  with  another  ordinary, 
a  diminutive,  or  some  other  ' 
and  they  can  also  be  Mir 
mounted, '  i.e.  another  ordinary, 
or  an  animal  or  monster,  may  be 
placed  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ordinary  may  surmount 
some  ordinary  charge.  Most  of 
them  may  be  "  voided,"  i.e.  only 
a  border  is  shown,  the  tincture  of 
the  field  showing  between.  See 
Heraldry,  colour  plate. 

Ordinary.  In  ecclesiastical  law, 
an  ecclesiastic  who  exercises  juris- 
diction within  a  given  district.  In 
England  it  usually  means  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  chan- 
cellor acting  by  his  authority.  The 
expression  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 
means  the  fixed  portion  of  the 
service  as  distinguished  from  the 
variable  parts — such  as  collects, 
gospels,  etc. — proper  to  special 
occasions.  In  common  parlance, 
it  is  applied  to  the  service  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  canon, 
which  consists  of  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration and  its  adjuncts.  See 
Bishop. 

Ordinate.  In  mathematics,  the 
length  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  any  point  parallel  to  one  of  a 
pair  of  Cartesian  coordinate  axes, 
to  meet  the  other  axis.  See  Co- 
ordinates. 

Ordination.  Ecclesiastical  rite 
in  which  Holy  Orders  are  conferred 
upon  deacons  and  priests.  In  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Anglican  com- 
munions the  rite  includes  the  laying 
on  of  hands  by  a  duly  consecrated 
bishop ;  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  the  ordination  is  by  the 
Presbytery.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  controversy  associated  with 
the  Apostolic  Succession  (q.v.). 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders  has  been  contested  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  Sept. 
18,  1896,  Leo  XIII  issued  a  Bull, 
Apostolicoe  Curae,  pronouncing 
that  ordinations  performed  by  the 
Anglican  rite  have  been  and  are 
utterly  invalid  and  altogether  void; 
to  which  Archbishops  Temple  and 
Maclagan  replied,  Feb.  19,  1897. 
For  some  40  years  the  Anglican 
succession  derived  from  Matthew 
Parker  (q.v.),  and  a  crucial  point 
of  the  controversy  is  the  validity 
of  his  consecration. 

Deacons  and  priests  are  ordained 
on  the  four  Sundays  following 
the  Ember  Weeks,  the  canonical 
ages  being  23  for  deacons  and  24 


for  priest*.  Ordination  is  a  sacra- 
ment in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
chim-hes.  See  Holy  Orders ;  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles;  consult  also  the  Eng- 
lish Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Or- 
•  Im.it  iun  Problems,  H.P.C.K.,  1909 

Ordnance.  General  designation 
of  all  gun*,  howitzers,  and  firearms 
of  larger  calibre  than  small  arms. 
Ordnance  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  guns  and  howitzers,  the  former 
long  weapons  throwing  a 
projectile  to  a  great  range  at  a 
high  velocity,  and  the  Utter 
shorter,  of  much  lighter  construc- 
tion, using  a  smaller  propellant 
charge,  and  so  imparting  only  a 
l<  •«  velocity  to  the  projectile,  which 
attains  its  range  by  means  of  a 
high  trajectory.  In  calibre,  the 
weapons  in  general  use  range  from 
about  1 J  ins.  to  18  ins.,  but  a  20| 
in.  weapon  was  used  during  the 
Great  War.  Except  trench  howit- 
zers and  bomb  throwers,  all  modem 
ordnance  are  rifled  and  provided 
with  breech-loading  mechanism, 
but  despite  the  hitter  fact  are 
classified  as  breech -loading  (B.L.) 
and  quick-firing  (Q.F.). 

The  two  chief  principles  on 
which  the  barrels  of  ordnance  are 
constructed  are  by  winding  a  great 
length  of  wire  uniformly  around 
the  inner  tube  and  shrinking  a 
jacket  over  it,  and  by  building  up 
the  barrel  by  shrinking  several 
tubes  over  each  other.  The  great 
advantage  of  wire  winding  is  that 
it  enables  the  bursting  strain  to  be 
resisted  by  steel  in  longitudinal 
tension  instead  of  transverse,  the 
metal  being  far  more  tenacious  in 
this  direction.  Breech-closing 
mechanism  employs  either  the 
principle  of  an  interrupted  screw 
or  sliding  wedge,  but  with  the  bitter 
perfect  sealing  cannot  be  attained, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  weapon 
should  employ  Q.F.  type  ammuni- 
tion, whereas  the  interrupted 
screw  is  applicable  to  either  the 
B.L.  or  Q.F.  systems,  perfect  sealing 
in  the  former  case  being  obtained 
by  using  an  obturator. 

In  recent  times  great  advances 
hare  been  made  in  absorbing  the 
recoil  from  ordnance,  the  systems 
including  spring  buffers,  air  com- 
pression, and  the  propulsion  of 
liquids  through  restricted  orifices, 
or  combinations  of  these.  This  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  not  only  does  effective 
absorption  of  the  recoil  result  in 
far  less  stress  being  transmitted  to 
the  gun  mounting,  whether  a 
wheeled  carriage  or  a  turret  fixture, 
but,  in  the  case  of  field  guns, 
enables  a  number  of  successive 
shots  to  be  accurately  fired  at  the 
same  target  without  relaying,  as 
the  carriage  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  discharge  of  the  piece.  Trench 
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mortars,  trench  howitzers,  and 
bomb  throwers  constitute  what 
is  practically  a  distinctive  class 
of  ordnance  in  that  extreme 
simplicity  and  light  weight  are 
factors  of  first  importance.  On 
this  account  many  of  these  wea- 
pons are  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loaders,  the  barrel  consisting  of  a 
simple  weldless  steel  tube,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  recoil 
absorption.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  greater  accuracy  of  a  spinning 
projectile  without  rifling  the  barrel, 
the  shell  for  these  weapons  are  fre- 
quently provided  with  metal  tails, 
the  vanes  of  which  are  set  at  an 
angle,  so  causing  the  shell  to 
rotate  on  its  major  axis  as  it  travels 
through  the  air.  As  a  rule  the 
propellant  charge  is  secured  to  the 
tail  of  the  shell,  and  may  be  auto- 
matically fired  as  the  bomb  drops 
to  the  breech  end  of  the  ban-el. 

In  army  organization,  the  term 
ordnance  formerly  embraced  the 
engineers  and  artillery  and  all 
their  equipment,  but  now  is  con- 
fined to  the  latter  branch  and  their 
stores.  The  master-general  at  the 
war  office  controls  the  artillery 
and  fortifications,  but  the  duties 
of  the  army  ordnance  depart- 
ment include  the  provision,  storage, 
distribution,  and  maintenance  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds, 
personal  and  camp  equipment, 
vehicles,  harness,  and  saddlery, 
horseshoes,  signalling  stores,  tele- 
graphic, barrack,  hospital  and  mis- 
cellaneous stores,  bridging  ma- 
terial, stationery,  etc.  The  A.O.D. 
also  supplied  naval  requirements 
in  the  way  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, but  this  is  now  under- 
taken by  naval  establishments 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of 
armament  supply,  the  technical 
branch  being  controlled  by  the 
director  of  naval  ordnance.  The 
naval  armament  depots  are  at 
Priddy's  Hard  (Portsmouth), 
Lodge  Hill  (Chatham),  Bull  Point 
(Plymouth),  andCombie  (Rosyth). 
See  Ammunition  ;  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  ;  Artillery  ;  Breech  Block  ; 
Fire-arm ;  Guns ;  Howitzer ; 
Machine  Gun  ;  Obturator ;  Pora- 
Pom  ;  Rifle  ;  Trench  Howitzer. 

Ordnance  Artificer.  Non- 
confmissioned  officer  of  the  British 
navy.  The  branch  to  which  they 
belong  was  established  in  Dec., 
1919,  to  provide  a  force  to  care  for 
and  maintain  the  naval  gun  arma- 
ment. It  took  over  the  work  then 
being  performed  by  the  armourer 
branch  and  the  turret  engine-room 
artificers.  The  ranks  of  ordnance 
lieutenant  -  commander,  ordnance 
lieutenant,  commissioned  ordnance 
officer,  and  warrant  ordnance 
officer  were  authorised.  Men  were 
enrolled  as  chief  ordnance  artificer 


(1st  and  2nd  class),  and  ordnance 
artificer  (lst-4th  class).  The  pay 
ranged  from  7s.  lid.  per  day  for 
1st  class  chief  ordnance  artificer  to 
5s.  lid.  per  day  for  4th  class  ord- 
nance artificer.  These  ratings  were 
given  the  status  of  chief  petty 
officer.  See  Armour,  Naval ;  Ar- 
mourer ;  Artificer. 

Ordnance  Board.  Former 
name  of  a  body  of  artillery  experts 
attached  to  the  British  war  de- 
partment who  were  responsible  for 
the  design  and  investigation  of 
weapons  and  ammunition.  This 
body  is  now  styled  the  Ordnance 
Committee.  Similar  bodies  of 
experts  are  maintained  by  all  the 
great  powers. 

Ordnance  College.  Establish- 
ment at  Woolwich  similar  to  a 
staff  college  where  officers  are 
trained  in  the  duties  of  the  ord- 
nance department.  Those  who 
qualify  as  ordnance  officers  at  the 
final  examination  are  distinguished 
in  the  Army  List  by  an  0.  A 
course  of  instruction  at  this  college 
for  five  months  is  the  preliminary 
to  admission  to  the  school  of  gun- 
nery at  Shoeburyness  (q.v. )  for 
officers  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery who  wish  to  qualify  as 
instructors  in  gunnery.  The  Wool- 
wich curriculum  embraces  the 
theory  of  gunnery,  and  instruction 
about  ammunition  and  machinery, 
and  lectures  on  optics,  position 
finding,  and  range  finding. 

Ordnance  Committee.  British 
advisory  committee  of  experts  in 
artillery  and  gunnery.  Officers 
from  all  three  services  are  detailed 
to  act  on  the  committee,  which 
also  includes  civilian  scientists  and 
meets  regularly  at  its  headquarters 
hi  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 
Its  decisions  are  referred  to  the 
director  of  artillery  (war  office), 
the  director  of  naval  ordnance 
(admiralty),  and  the  director  of 
armament  (Royal  Air  Force). 

Its  normal  functions  are  to  con- 
sider inventions  relating  to  both 
weapons  and  ammunition,  suggest 
suitable  designs  for  specific  pur- 
poses, investigate  failures  and 
accidents,  and  advise  the  authori- 
ties on  all  questions  of  ordnance 
manufacture  and  practice. 

Ordnance  Survey.  Topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1747,  following  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  General 
Watson  organized  the  making  of  a 
map  of  the  Highlands,  but  the 
ordnance  survey  cannot  be  said  to 
have  come  into  existence  until 
1784,  when  General  Roy  measured 
a  base  line  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

At  first  all  the  work  was  carried 
out  on  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  1  m., 
but  in  1824  mapping  on  the  6-in. 
scale  was  begun.  Later,  in  1854, 


the  map  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
scale  of  1/2,500,  approximately  25 
ins.  to  the  mile,  was  begun,  and  in 
1895  work  on  the  same  scale  was 
taken  up  hi  Ireland.  Classifying 
the  ordnance  survey  maps  accord- 
ing to  their  scales,  the  largest  scale 
maps  are  the  cadastral  maps  on  the 
scales  of  1/2,500  and  1/10,560,  i.e. 
the  25-in.  and  6-in.  maps,  and  the 
5  ft.  and  10  ft.  to  the  mile  maps. 
The  cadastral  maps,  since  they 
show  boundaries  of  properties  and 
individual  buildings,  are  of  great 
value  in  local  administration,  for 
the  control  of  estates  and  property, 
and  for  general  detailed  work  of 
all  kinds.  The  6-in.  map  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  25-in.  The  5  ft.  and  10 
ft.  to  the  mile  maps  are  city  and 
town  plans,  and  since  1892  have 
been  produced  only  when  the 
towns  concerned  bear  part  of  the 
cost  of  survey. 

The  maps  on  the  scales  of 
1/63,360,  1/126,720  and  1/253,440, 
i.e.  the  1-in.,  £-in.,  and  J-in.  maps 
respectively,  may  be  termed  topo- 
graphical maps.  They  show  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  towns  and  villages,  railways, 
roads,  canals,  bridges,  telegraph 
lines,  etc.  Unlike  the  cadastral 
maps,  they  do  not  show  the  pro- 
perty boundaries,  but  they  are  the 
best  maps  for  travel  or  for  war 
operations.  The  best  known  is  the 
1-in.  map,  the  standard  British 
topographical  map.  It  is  issued 
in  three  forms,  of  which  that 
printed  in  colour  and  showing 
relief  by  means  of  contours  and 
hachures  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  a  British  ordnance 
map.  The  smallest  scale  maps  are 
the  1/633,600  and  1/1,000,000. 
These  are  the  best  maps  for  use 
when  details  are  not  required,  i.e. 
for  strategical  or  general  purposes. 
See  Maps  and  Map  Making. 

Ordovices.  Celtic  tribe  in- 
habiting a  large  part  of  N.  Wales 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain  and  subdued  by 
Agricola  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era. 

Ordovician.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  the  period  following  the 
Cambrian  and  preceding  the  Upper 
Silurian.  The  rocks  of  this  period, 
named  after  the  Ordovices,  are 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  and  S.  America,  and  Aus-. 
tralia,  but  are  not  known  in  Africa. 
They  consist  of  grits  or  grey- 
wackes,  shales  and  limestones,  and 
provide  valuable  building  stones, 
including  slates  and  marbles.  The 
rocks  are  typical  in  Wales,  giving 
to  the  country  much  of  its  pictur- 
esque and  rugged  scenery.  The 
Ordovician  rocks  of  N.  America, 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  are  sources 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
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while  in -ii.    /in.-,  lead,  silver,  and 

graphitp  aro  found  m   I'.ntish  and 

other    <>rd<>\  n-i.iii    rooks. 

foaail  remains  are  found  of   tins 

;     notably   graptolitc*,    fora- 

mimfera,   corals,  star-fishe*.  triln 

bites,  brachiopods,  gastropods,  etc. 

Except    for    fishes,    however,    the 

^  of  vertebrates  are  absent 

v  ;  Rooks. 

Ore.  l?ronze  coin  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway;  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  krone  (9.1'.). 
It  is  coined  in 
I  in  iir/i-  as  MI 
two-,  and  five-ore 
pieces;  ami  in 
silver  as  1" 
and  50-dre  pieces. 
Ore.  Mineral 
or  rock  mass  con- 
taining one  or 
more  metals.  The 
term  is  only 
applied  to  such 
masses  if  the 
Ore,  Scandinavian  metals  are  present 
bronze  coin,  in  quantity  and 
actual  size  form  calculated 
to  make  their  extraction  a  pro- 
fitable operation.  Thus,  granite 
rock  contains  much  potassium,  and 
common  clay  much  aluminium, 
but  neither  is  regarded  as  an  ore 
on  that  account,  because,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  it  would  not 
pay  to  extract  the  metal. 

The  value  of  an  ore  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  metal  or 
metals  present  and  the  exact  forms 
in  which  they  occur,  which  latter 
circumstance  will  determine  the 
ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the 
metals  can  be  extracted — that  is  to 
say,  the  cost  of  recovery.  The  pay- 
able proportion  varies  immensely  ; 
thus  ores  containing  less  than  1  oz. 
of  gold  to  the  ton  are  being  worked 
profitably  to-day,  but  a  mineral 
carrying  less  than  30  p.c.  of  iron 
would  rarely  be  worked  for  that 
metal.  Iron,  lead,  or  zinc  ores  con- 
taining 50  p.c.  of  metal,  and  copper 
ores  carrying  25  p.c.  metal  are 
rich ;  while  normal  tin  ore  (tin 
oxide)  may  have  over  75  p.c.  metal. 
See  Metallurgy  ;  Metal ;  and  names 
of  metals. 

Orebro.  Town  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  Ian  or  co.  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  port  of  inland  naviga- 
tion at  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Hjalmar, 
104  m.  W.  of  Stockholm,  and  ex- 
ports minerals  from  the  local  iron, 
silver,  and  copper  mines  and  the 
tobacco,  matches,  paper,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  machinery  manufac- 
tured in  the  town.  An  important 
rly.  junction  with  a  connexion  to 
Christiania,  it  has  the  chief  state 
rly.  workshops.  The  ancient  castle, 
now  used  as  a  museum,  is  in  the 
section  of  the  town  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Svarta  Elf  river ;  the 
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town  hall  ami  an  ..I, I  church  are 
other  buildings  of  noU«.  There  is  a 
state  technical  college.  The  town 
was  long  the  place  of  assembly  of 
•,..!., I,  .li.-t.  wl.i.-h.  in  1529, 
made  l.uili- •  mi  m  the  state  re- 
ligion. l'..p.  :u,000. 

Ore  Deposits.  In  mineralogy, 
iiiiiir.il  !<••  miml.iii'.in  of  metalli- 
ferous minerals  in  the  earth's  crust. 
Tin-  metallic  ores  are  only  occasion- 
ally found  pure,  I  i  illy  in 
the  form  of  o\i-l.--.  sulphides,  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  silicate - 
the  most  noted  exceptions  being 
gold  and  platinum  found  in  tln-ir 
natural  state.  Mixed  with  tin- 
valuable  metal  ores  are  minerals, 
usually  not  worth  mining,  and 
kno\ui  as  gangue.  Such  gangue 
constituents  are  quartz,  felspar, 
hornblende,  calcite,  etc. 

Ore  deposits  occur  with  most 
metals  except  iron,  in  the  form  of 
veins  and  lodes.  These  veins  are 
caused  by  the  filling  up  of  fissures 
in  the  rocks  by  metallic  deposits, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  action 
the  veins  themselves  may  be  a 
mixture  of  several  metals  or  metals 
and  gangue.  The  veins  may  be 
practically  any  shape  or  run  in  any 
direction,  and  be  definite  and  clear 
cut  or  ill-defined,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  parent  rock.  Such 
vein  deposits  may  vary  in  thickness 
from  an  inch  to  hundreds  of  feet. 

Ores  may  occur  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed  throughout 
certain  rocks,  particularly  igneous 
rocks,  or  appear  as  insoluble  segre- 
gation separated  out  from  the 
molten  rock.  Alluvial  or  placer 
deposits  are  another  form  of  ore 
which  have  in  the  past  produced 
valuable  finds,  particularly  of  gold 
and  tin.  Such  deposits  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  running  water,  See 
Gold  ;  Iron  ;  Mining  ;  Silver,  etc. 

Oregon.  Name  by  which  the 
river  Columbia  (q.v.),  N.  America, 
was  first  known. 

Oregon.  Western  maritime 
state  of  the  U.S.A.  The  surface  is 
extremely  diversified.  In  the 
mountainous  W.,  the  Coast  Range 
separates  the  rocky  coast  from  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Willamette  and 
Umpqua  rivers,  which  are  enclosed 
on  the  E.  by  the  Cascade  Range, 
containing  many  extinct  volcanoes 
and  snow-capped  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which  is  Mt.  Hood,  11,225  ft 
Further  E.  lies  an  undulating 
prairie,  scored  by  valleys  and  re- 
lieved by  numerous  mountains, 
and  in  the  N.E.  rise  the  Blue 
Mountains.  The  Columbia  river 
marks  most  of  the  N.  frontier,  and 
the  Snake  river  a  large  part  of  the 
E  frontier,  their  valleys  providing 
an  extensive  tract  of  fertile  land. 

The  climate  of  W.  Oregon  is  gen-  * 
erally  mild  and  healthy,  but  farther 
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K.  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain,  and  an 
extremely  wide  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Over  a  large  area  in  the  8. 
there  is  no  river  drainage  owing  to 
evaporation.  Irrigati 
are  in  progress.  Wheat,  hay, 
potatoes,  hops,  and  various  fruit* 
are  produced,  and  the  fisheries  and 
stock-raising  are  valuable  Indus- 
trie*. Gold,  coal,  silver,  and  other 
ds  are  worked,  while  the 
manufactures  are  chiefly  associated 
with  land  products  and  the  fish- 
eries. Oregon  ranks  fifth  among 
the  states  in  the  production  .  .f 
lumber.  There  is  a  state  university 
at  KuL'ene.  and  an  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Corvallis.  The  length  of 
the  railways  exceeds  3,000  m. 

Sal. 'in  isth  i  ipital,  and  Portland 
is  the  commercial  centre.  Two 
senators  and  two  representatives 
are  sent  to  Congress.  Woman  suf- 
frage was  adopted  in  1912.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  as  well  as  parts 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  were 
originally  included  in  Oregon,  the 
possession  of  which  was  long  dis- 
puted between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.  It  was  jointly  occupied 
1818-46,  when  the  frontier  was 
fixed  at  49°.  The  state  was  formed 
out  of  the  territory  in  1859.  Area, 
90,699  sq.  m.  Pop.  783,000.  See 
History  of  Oregon,  H.  S.  Lyman, 
1903 ;  History  of  the  Pacific  North- 
West,  J.  Shaefer,  1917. 

Oreide  OR  OROIDE  (Fr.  or,  gold  ; 
Gr.  eidos,  form).  Brass  introduced 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  gold 
in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  Its 
composition  is  usually  copper  85*5, 
zinc  14'5  parts,  and  its  colour 
closely  resembles  that  of  real  gold. 
It  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  ductile  and 
tenacious,  and  can  be  readily 
stamped,  rolled,  or  worked.  When 
tarnished,  its  lustre  may  be  re- 
newed by  washing  with  weak  acid 
solution. 

O'Reilly,  JOHN  BOYLK  (1844- 
90).  Irish-American  poet  and 
journalist.  Born  at  Dowth  Castle, 
co.  Meath,  June 
28.  1844,  he 
joined  the 
Fenian  so« 
and  in  1863 
enlisted  in  the 
British  army  in 
order  to  induce 
the  soldiers  to 
revolt  Tried 
for  high  trea- 
son in  1866, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  20 
years'  penal  servitude  in  Aus- 
tralia. Having  managed  to  escape 
to  America  in  1869,  he  settled  at 
Boston,  where  he  became  editor  of 
The  Pilot,  and  published  several 
works  in  verse  and  prose.  He  died 
at  Hull,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1890. 


J.  B.  O'Reilly, 
Irish-American  poet 
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Orel.  Govt.  of  Central  Russia. 
It  is  bounded  N.,  by  the  govts.  of 
Kaluga  and  Tula,  on  the  E.  by 
Tambov  and  Voronezh,  S.by  Kursk, 
and  W.  by  Smolensk  and  Cher- 
nigov. Its  soil  is  very  fertile  and 
the  rearing  of  livestock,  especially 
horses,  is  extensive.  Grain,  hemp, 
oil,  and  leather  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  district  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Don,  Oka,  and  Desna.  Area 
18,042  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,816,000. 

Orel.  Town  of  Central  Russia, 
and  capital  of  the  govt.  of  the  same 
name.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Oka  and  Orlik,  170  m. 
N.W.  of  Voronezh.  A  commercial 
centre,  it  owes  its  importance  to  its 
position  where  four  lines  of  rly. 
meet,  and  to  the  facilities  for  trans- 
port on  the  Oka.  Pop.  91,000. 

O'Rell,  MAX.  Pen-name  of  Paul 
Blouet(  1848-1903).  French  author. 
Born  in  Brittany,  March  2, 1848,  he 
took  part  in 
the  Franco- 
Prussian  War, 
settled  in 
England  as  a 
newspaper 
correspondent, 
and  was 
French  master 
at  S.  P  a  u  1's 
School,  Lon- 
don, 1876-84. 
H  e  made  a 

name  with  John  Bull  and  His 
Island,  followed  by  similar  books 
on  Scotland,  America,  and  France. 
He  died  in  Paris,  May  24,  1903. 

Orenburg.  Govt.  of  Russia. 
Situated  partly  in  Europe,  partly 
in  Asia,  its  area  is  73,254  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.  dists.by 
the  Ural  Mts.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  mineral  wealth  con- 
siderable. The  chief  industries  are 


Orenburg.    The  main  street  of  the  Russian  town 


distilling,  tanning,  and  tallow-boil- 
ing. The  most  important  article  of 
commerce  is  salt.  Pop.  2,272,000. 
Orenburg.  Town  of  Russia  and 
capital  of  the  govt.  of  the  same 
name.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Ural,  and  on  the  Oren- 
burg-Tashkent railway.  It  has 
manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  and 
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hardware,  and  is  a  centre  for  the 
wares  of  Asia  and  Northern 
Europe.  Pop.  94,000. 

Orense.  Inland  prov.  of  N.W;~ 
Spain,  bounded  S.andW.  by  Portu- 
gal. It  is  traversed  by  the  Mino, 
and  watered  by  the  Limia  and 
smaller  streams.  Almost  wholly 
mountainous,  its  climate  is  gener- 
ally mild,  but  cold  and  damp  in  the 
hills.  In  the  valleys  fruits,  in- 
cluding figs,  oranges,  almonds,  and 
olives,  are  grown.  In  the  uplands 
timber  trees  abound,  walnut  and 
chestnut  predominating.  Some  iron 
is  mined,  and  fine  cattle  are  reared 
on  the  pastures.  Orense  formed 
part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Galicia. 
Area,  2,694  sq.  m.  Pop.  416,000. 

Orense  (anc.  Aurium).  City  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  prov.  of 
Orense.  It  stands  on  the  Mino 
river,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Vigo  on  the 
Monforte-Tuy  Rly.  The  river,  is 
here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  1,320  ft. 
long  and  135  ft.  high,  built  by 
Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1230.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  dating  from  1220, 
has  been  damaged  by  earthquake. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Orense  stands  are  the  warm  sulphur 
springs  of  Las  Burgas,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Caldas  de 
Orense,  known  to  the  Romans.  Its 
bishopric  was  founded  in  the  5th 
century.  The  place  is  noted  for  its 
hams,  and  it  manufactures  choco- 
late, textiles,  and  leather.  Iron 
founding  and  flour  and  saw  milling 
are  other  industries.  Pop.  16,000. 
Orestes,  In  Greek  legend,  son 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra. 
When  his  father  was  murdered, 
Orestes  was  saved  from  a  like  fate 
by  his  sister,  Electra,  who  sent  him 
to  Phocis,  where  he  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  king's  son, 
Pylades.  Having  slain  his  father's 
murderers,  he  was 
pursued  by  the 
Furies,  until  his 
acquittal  by  the 
court  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, at  Athens. 
According  to  an- 
other legend,  he 
went  for  purifica- 
tion accompanied 
by  his  friend, 
Pylades,  to  the 
country  of  the 
Tauri  (Crimea)  to 
fetch  from  there  a 
statue  of  the 
goddess  Artemis, 
returning  with  his  sister,  Iphi- 
genia  to  Argos,  where  Orestes 
reigned  over  his  father's  kingdom 
at  Mycenae.  See  Agamemnon  ; 
Areopagus  ;  Choephori ;  Electra  ; 
Eumenides  ;  Iphigenia. 

Oxford,  EARL  OF.  British  title 
born  in  turn  by  the  families  of 
Russell  and  Walpole.  In  1697  the 
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Orense,  Spain.     Portico  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  cathedral  of  S.  Martin 

seaman,  Edward  Russell,  was 
created  earl  of  Orford,  but  the  title 
became  extinct  on  his  death  in 
1727.  In  1742  the  statesman,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  was  made  earl  of 
Orford.  The  title  passed  to  his 
son  and  grandson,  and,  when  the 
latter  died  without  sons  in  1791,  to 
Sir  Robert's  youngest  son,  the 
famous  Horace.  It  became  ex- 
tinct on  his  death  in  1797.  In  1806 
his  cousin  Horatio,  Baron  Walpole, 
was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and 
the  title  is  still  held  by  his 
descendant.  Houghton  Hail  and 
the  estates  in  Norfolk  passed 
away  from  the  title  when  Horace 
Walpole  died.  The  earl's  seat 
is  Wolterton  Park,  Norwich. 
See  Walpole,  Horace ;  Walpole, 
Sir  R. 

Orford,  EDWARD  RUSSELL, 
EARL  OF  (1653-1727).  Nephew  of 
William,  1st  duke  of  Bedford,  he 
entered  the 
navy  and  ac- 
tively support- 
ed William  of 
Orange,  who 
made  him  ad- 
miral and 
treasurer  of  the 
navy,  1689. 
Although  in- 
triguing with 
James  Stuart, 
he  engaged  the  French  fleet  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  at  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue  (q.v.),  May  19,  1692. 
Suspicions  of  his  loyalty  led  to  his 
dismissal,  but,  reinstated  in  1693, 
he  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  1694-95,  and  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  1694-99,  1709- 
10,  and  1714-17.  He  was  made 
earl  of  Orford,  1697 ;  the  title 
lapsed  on  his  death,  Nov.  26, 1727. 


Earl  of  Orford, 
British  sailor 
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THE   ORGAN    AND   ITS  MECHANISM 

B.   O.   Bnlrntow.    Mui  D..  F.R.O.O..   OrgnnUt  ot  York  Min»t«r 

cluptdta  continue  urtuies  on  the  mutual  instruments  of 
tmf>vt!a»ce ;  tf.  Flute ;  Pianoforte  ;  Violin,  etc.  See  alto  Har- 
mony;  Music ;  and  biographies  of  Bridge  and  other  leading  orfanittt 


The  organ  is  the  largest  and 
moat  powerful  of  musical  instru- 
ments. It  has  the  advantage  of 
many  tone  qualities,  but  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  unsensitivr  touch 
ami  the  fact  that  all  expression  is 
olituincd  from  it  by  mechanical 
means.  It  has  anything  from  one 
to  tivc  keyboards  or  manuals,  a 
pedal  keyboard,  and  numbers  of 
st ••!•-.  in  large  organs  more  than  a 
liun.lred.  The  draw-knobs  con- 
trolling the  stops  are  arranged  in 
\crtirul  rows  on  both  sides  of  the 
manuals,  and  there  are  various 
Ties  to  assist  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  draw-knobs. 

A  speaking-stop  consists  of  a 
pipe  of  the  same  timbre  for  every 
note  on  the  keyboard,  61  pipes  on 
an  organ  of  full  compass — CC  to 
o'".  The  pitch  of  the  pedal  key- 
board is  an  octave  below  that  of 
the  manuals.  The  pedal  keys  are 
of  wood  and  very  large;  the  com- 
pass is  from  CCC  to  f,  sounding 
an  octave  lower  than  the  lowest 
note  on  keyboards.  There  are 
other  draw-knobs  called  couplers, 
controlling  appliances  for  coupling 
the  manuals  to  the  pedals  and  to 
each  other,  so  that  keys  depressed 
on  one  keyboard  sound  the 
corresponding  notes  or  octaves  on 
that  to  which  they  are  coupled. 
The  length  of  a  pipe  governs  its 
pitch,  and  the  shape  its  quality. 

A  pipe  sounding  CC  is  approxi- 
mately 8  ft.  in  length,  and  a  stop 
sounding  the  notes  as  printed  is 
known  as  an  8  ft.  stop.  Those  of 
16  ft.  sound  an  octave  below  what 
is  printed  ;  those  of  4  ft.  an  octave 
above.  The  8  ft.  stops  give  the  in- 
strument its  breadth  and  dignity  ; 
they  out-number  those  of  any  other 
single  pitch.  16  ft.  stops  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  pedal  keyboard  ;  they 
fulfil  much  the  same  functions  as 
the  double  basses  in  the  orchestra. 
32  ft.  stops  are  included  in  large 
organs.  The  4  ft.  and  2  ft.  stops 
add  brilliance. 

Varieties  o!  Pipes 

Pipes  are  divided  into  tw  o  main 
groups,  flues  and  reeds.  The 
flues,  diapasons,  flutes,  etc.,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  sound  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  tin  whistle. 
The  front  pipes  of  an  organ  belong 
to  this  group.  The  air  in  a  reed 
pipe,  usually  made  of  metal,  is  put 
in  vibration  by  wind  forced  be- 
tween a  semi-cylindrical  tube  and 
a  brass  tongue  covering  its  open 
side  ;  this  is  placed  in  the  foot  of 
the  pipe.  A  flue  pipe  with  its 
upper  end  closed  by  a  stopper 


sound*  an  octave  lower  than  an 
open  pipe  of  the  name  length. 
Harmonic  pipes,  reed  or  flue,  are 
§o  treated  as  to  sound  th< 

liuim-m.'.  that  is,  an  octave  lu-ti'-r 
than  an  ordinary  open  pipe  of  tin- 
same  length. 

The  manuals  each  have  separate 
functions.  The  most  important, 
Great  Organ,  contains  the  loud 
stops,  flues,  and  reeds,  of  all 
I'lti-hc.s.  The  pipes  of  that  Kitu.it-  •! 
immediately  above,  Swell  Organ, 
are  enclosed  in  a  wooden  b<  • 
side  of  which  consists  of  Venetian 
shutters,  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  a  pedal,  thus  creating  a 
crescendo  and  diminuendo.  It 
has  stops  of  similar  variety  and  as 
comprehensive  in  character  as  the 
Great  Organ.  That  situated  near- 
est the  player,  when  there  are 
three,  Choir  Organ,  has  assigned 
to  it  stops  of  soft  and  delicate 
quality.  The  fourth  manual,  solo 
organ,  contains  the  stops  imitating 
orchestral  instruments — strings, 
wood-wind,  and  brass.  Occasion- 
ally organs  have  a  fifth  manual, 
Echo  Organ,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  instrument.  The  choir, 
solo,  and  echo  organs  are  often 
enclosed  in  swell  boxes.  This 
description  of  the  manuals  up- 
olles  only  to  British  organs. 
Mechanical  Wind  Supply 

Only  small  organs  can  be  blown 
by  hand :  the  demand  for  different 
wind  pressures  and  the  use  of 
pneumatic  action  make  it  impera- 
tive that  larger  organs  should  have 
some  form  of  motor — combustion, 
hydraulic,  or  electric — to  supply 
wind.  Electric  motors  are  the 
cheapest  and  best. 

In  the  llth  century  men  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  manipulating  the  opening  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  in 
order  to  alter  its  quality  and 
power  of  tone.  At  this  time  also 
the  key  was  improved.  Under  each 
pipe  a  valve  or  pallet  was  placed, 
held  closed  by  a  spring.  A  cord 
joined  the  valve  to  the  key,  which, 
when  depressed,  opened  the  valve 
and  allowed  wind  to  pass  into  the 
pipe.  Afterwards  the  cord  was 
superseded  by  a  system  of  wooden 
levers,  or  trackers,  and  keys,  from 
being  four  inches  from  centre  to 
centre,  gradually  assumed  their 
modern  proportions. 

In  the  15th  century  organs  were 
made  with  more  than  one  manual ; 
the  pedal  keyboard  was  added ; 
draw-knobs  came  into  use,  but  in 


very  primitive  form.  It  WM  not 
until  the  16th  cent.  that  the  present 
system  of  stop  control  WM  initi- 
ated. Sliders  were  re-introduced, 
but  this  time  they  ran  lengthwise  to 
the  rank  of  pipes,  above  the  pallet*, 
and  had  M  many  holes  M  there 
were  pipes  in  the  rank.  Draw- 
knobs  were  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  manuals,  and,  when  these  were 
drawn,  levers  moved  th<-  »li<l<-ri 
until  t  he  holes  came  under  the  pipes. 

Afi.-r  the  invention  of  the  swell, 
by  Jordan  in  1712,  no  important 
innovation  is  found  until  the  10th 
•  •i-ntiiry.  The  invention  of  com- 
position pedals  by  Bishop,  in  1800, 
revolutionised  stop  control.  These 
are  iron  pedals  placed  above  the 
pedal  kcyl»oiinl.  When  depressed 
they  draw  certain  stops  and  take  in 
others,  each  pedal  having  a  fixed 
combination  of  stops.  The  size  to 
which  organs  had  now  grown  and 
the  demand  for  the  performance  of 
rapid  and  difficult  passages  made  it 
necessary  to  find  some  improve- 
ment upon  the  heavy  and  noisy 
tracker  Key  mechanism.  This  was 
first  achieved  by  pneumatic  lever 
action  discovered  by  Barker  in  1832. 
Pneumatic  Action 

The  keys,  on  being  depressed, 
operated  valves,  admitting  com- 
pressed air  from  a  wind  reservoir  to 
V-shaped  motor  bellows.  One  side 
of  these  was  fixed,  the  other  ex- 
panded, and  to  the  movable  side 
was  attached  the  tracker  action. 
This  lightened  the  touch  enor- 
mously, but  was  slow  in  attack  and 
release,  and  the  clattering  trackers 
were  still  in  evidence.  Tubular 
pneumatic  action,  the  work  of 
Moitessier,  in  1835,  largely  deve- 
loped by  Henry  Willis  and  success- 
fully applied  to  the  organ  in  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  1  874,  eventually 
overcame  these  difficulties.  In  this 
action  the  key  operates  a  valve, 
admitting  compressed  air  to  tubes 
which  transmit  the  power  to  other 
valves  moving  the  pallets.  A  still 
prompter  action  is  electro-pneu- 
matic, where  electric  current  con- 
veyed through  small  wires  takes 
the  place  of  the  tubes.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  key  simply  closes  an 
electric  circuit  operating  magneto 
which,  by  means  of  pneumatic 
valves,  open  the  pallets. 

Never  quite  reliable  until  the 
close  of  the  19th  century,  it  is  now 
used  by  all  the  principal  builders 
where  organs,  or  parts  of  them,  are 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  key- 
boards. Pistons  are  ivory  buttons 
placed  just  underneath  the  man- 
uals ;  they  have  the  same  functions 
as  composition  pedals.  Either 
tubular  or  electro-pneumatic  ac- 
tion is  now  applied  to  the  stop 
action,  composition  pedals,  and  pis- 
tons. With  adjustable  pistons  the 
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organist  can  vary  at  will  the 
combination  of  stops  which  are 
actuated  by  them. 

The  artistic  side  of  organ  build- 
ing, the  voicing  of  pipes,  their  rela- 
tive scale,  the  materials  from 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  vari- 
ous wind  pressures  with  which  they 
are  supplied,  has  of  late  years  made 
great  strides,  and  more  beautiful 
and  varied  tone-colours  have  been 
evolved  by  the  great  builders.  The 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun with  the  Restoration.  Bern- 
hardt  Schmidt,  known  as  Father 
Smith,  built  the  organ  for  Charles 
II's  chapel,  and  he  and  his  rival 
Renatus  Harris  erected  many  fine 
instruments.  See  A  Handbook  of 
the  Organ,  J.  Matthew,  1897  ;  The 
Story  of  the  Organ,  C.  F.  Abdy 
Williams,  1903;  Modern  Organ 
Building,  W.  and  T.  Lewis,  1911. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Term  ap- 
plied to  the  branch  of  chemistry 
dealing  with  the  products  of  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms.  The  term 
has  become  to  some  extent  restrict- 
ed to  the  study  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  compounds  and  their 
derivatives.  See  Carbon ;  Chem- 
istry ;  Hydrocarbon. 

Organism.  Living  plant  or  ani- 
mal, the  chief  constituent  of  which 
is  protoplasm.  Organic  substances 
differ  from  inorganic,  e.g.  mineral 
substances,  as  possessing  life  in 
some  form.  See  Biology  ;  Cell ; 
Protoplasm. 

Organists,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF. 
Society  founded  in  1864  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  organist,  and  of 
church  music  generally.  It  conducts 
examinations,  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  its  members  through  the 
monthly  journal,  The  Musical 
Times.  Lectures  are  given  in  Lon- 
don and  the  country  from  time  to 
time.  The  college,  long  associated 
with  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  now 
occupies  the  building  in  Kensington 
Gore,  erected  in  1876  for  the 
national  training  school,  and  used 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
1882-94.  It  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1893. 

Orgeiev.  Town  of  Rumania. 
It  is  in  Bessarabia,  25  m.  N.  of 
Kishinev,  on  the  Reut.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  making  of  to- 
bacco, candles,  and  bricks ,  tanning, 
and  dyeing.  Its  limestone  quarries 
are  famous.  Part  of  the  town  is 
built  over  the  site  of  a  Dacian 
fortress.  Pop.  18,000. 

Oriel  (late  Lat.  oriolum,  small 
room,  recess).  In  architecture, 
term  usually  applied  to  a  bay 
window  corbelled  out  from  the 
wall  of  an  upper  floor,  or  over  a 
porch,  but  formerly  extended  to  a 
bay  window  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  Tudor 


architecture,  it  became  common 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. See  Gothic  Architecture. 
Oriel  College.  College  of  Ox- 
ford University. 
Foundedinl326by 
Adam  de  Browne, 
a  ser  van  t  of 
Edward  II,  and 
dedicated  to  S. 
Mary  the  Virgin, 
it  was  not  called 
Oriel  until  a  little 
Oriel  College  arms  iaterj  a  building 
called  La  Oriole  having  previously 
stood  on  the  site.  The  older  build- 
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Oriel   College,  Oxford.    Front    quadrangle   o!  the  old 
buildings,  showing  hall  (left)  and  chapel  (right) 

ings,  including  the  beautiful  front 
quadrangle,  face  Oriel  Street,  while 
newer  ones  face  High  Street. 
The  head  of  the  college  is  the  pro- 
vost. S.  Mary  Hall  has  since  1902 
been  incorporated  with  Oriel.  This 
college  was  specially  associated 
with  the  Oxford  Movement.  Of  later 
members  the  most  distinguished  is 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  left  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  college  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  new  buildings. 
See  Oxford  Movement ;  consult  also 
Oriel  College,  D.  W.  Rannie,  1900. 


Oriel  window,  dating  from  1361,  in 
the  parsonage  of  S.  Sebaldus,  Nurem- 
berg 


Orient  (Lat.  oriens,  rising). 
Region  where  the  sun  rises,  i.e.  the 
east.  It  is  used,  more  or  less  poeti- 
cally, as  a  synonym  for  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  e.g.  China, 
Japan,  etc.,  and  their  inhabitants 
are  sometimes  called  Orientals. 
An  Orientalist  is  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  East.  In  the  same  way  the 
western  parts  of  the  world  are 
sometimes  called  the  Occident. 

Oriental  Studies,  SCHOOL  OF. 
London  educational  institution. 
Founded  in  1916,  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  London  Institution, 
—i  Finsbury.an  edu- 
cational centre 
established  i  n 
1806.  Teaching 
is  provided  in 
seven  groups  of 
languages,  com- 
prising 20  differ- 
ent tongues,  and 
in  the  history, 
religion,  and  cus- 
toms of  Oriental 
and  African 
countries.  The 
senate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London 
transferred  to  the 
new  school  the 

teachers  in  the  Oriental  depart- 
ments at  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  excluding  Egyptology, 
Assyriology,  and  Hebrew. 

Orientation.  Primarily,  the 
turning  towards  the  East,  or 
Orient.  In  architecture,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  setting  of  a  building 
with  reference  to  the  compass 
points.  The  main  entrance  to  Greek 
temples  faced  E.  so  that  the  level 
rays  of  the  early  sun  lit  up  the 
image  of  the  divinity.  Early 
Christian  basilicas  were  similarly 
orientated,  but  when  a  change  of 
ritual  involved  the  turning  of  priest 
and  congregation  to  the  E.  the 
orientation  was  reversed,  and  from 
the  6th  century  most  churches 
were  built  with  the  altar  at  the  E. 
end  and  the  main  doors  at  the  W. 

The  setting  of  a  map  so  that  it 
corresponds  with  the  country,  i.e. 
so  that  the  true  N.  on  the  map 
points  to  the  N.  Pole,  is  also  called 
orientation.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  one's  position  with  regard 
to  the  compass  points. 

In  biology,  orientation  is  the 
change  of  position  exhibited  by 
various  protoplasmic  bodies  within 
a  cell  due  to  external  influences, 
e.g.  light  and  heat.  In  physiology, 
it  is  a  normal  adjustment  of  any 
organism  to  its  environment. 
/  Oriente.  Prov.  of  Ecuador. 
Occupying  an  E.  triangle  of  the 
country  wedged  between  Peru  and 
Columbia,  it  comprises  almost  half 
the  state.  The  land  slopes  E.  from 
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Section  of  two-manual  organ  blown  by  hand.     The  part  known  as  the  great  organ,  seen  to  the  right,  is  actuated  by 
trackers  or  wires  connecting  direct  with  the  pipes;  in  the  swell  organ,  seen  on  the  left,   the  keys  communicate  pneu- 
matically with  the  pipes 
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the  Andes  and  is  included  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  is  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Napo,  Cura- 
ray,  Tigre,  and  Postaza.  Although 
fertile  and  capable  of  producing 
cotton  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
little  known  owing  to  its  inaccessi- 
bility. Archidona,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Napo,  is  the  provincial 
capital.  Est.  pop.  80,000. 

Orient  Line.  British  steamship 
company.  Founded  in  1877  to 
provide  a  service  between  London 
and  the  Aus- 
tralian ports 
of  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and 
Adelaide,  it 
became  the 
Orient  Steam 

Orient  Line  flag,      Navigation 
blue  cross  on         ^o-    ••     lo/o, 
white  and   has  now 

services   from 
London,  Tilbury  Dock,  to  Gibraltar, 
Naples,  Suez,  and  Colombo,  as  well 
as  the  Australian  ports.     Its  head 
j  offices  are  in  Fenchurch  Avenue, 
j  London,  E.G.     In  1917  it  had  a 
fleet  of  eight  steamships,  all  names 
beginning  with  0. 

Oriflamme  (Fr.,  golden-flame). 
Sacred  standard  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  kept  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  was  sup- 
posed to  have 
been  the  cloak 
of  a  saint,  some 
say  the  blue 
mantle  of  S. 
Martin;  accord- 
ing to  others,  it 
was  red.  It  was 
destroyed  in 
battle.  The 
second  ori- 
flamme,  kept  at 
the  abbey  of  S. 
Denis,  was  red 
with  yellow 
Hames,  and  had 
streamers.  It  was  raised  by  the 
French  at  Agincourt,  after  which  no 
more  was  heard  of  it.  See  Flag. 

Origen  OR  ORIGENES  (c.  185-254.) 
Greek  father  of  the  Church.  Born 
at  Alexandria,  son  of  Leonidas,  a 
Christian  martyr,  he  was  educated 
by  Clement  and  Pantaenus.  He 
taught  in  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a 
theological  school,  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  250, 
and  died  at  Caesarea  or  Tyre.  A 
voluminous  and  learned  writer, 
whose  orthodoxy  was  questioned,  he 
wrote,  in  Hexapla,  a  polyglot  of  the 
O.T.,  the  first  textual  criticism  of 
the  Bible.  Origen  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  other  exegetical 
works,  a  defence  of  Christianity, 
Against  Celsus,  and  aimed  at 
adapting  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
needs  of  Christian  theology.  See 


Oriflamme.  5- 
pointed  French 
royal  standard 


Lives  of  the  Fathers,  F.  W.  Farrar, 
1889 ;  Origen  and  Greek  Patristic 
Theology,  W.  Fairweather,  1901. 

Original  Seceders.  Body  of 
Scottish  Presbyterians  formed  in 
1842  from  the  remnants,  or  Auld 
Lichts,  of  both  burgher  and  anti- 
burgher  parties  of  the  Secession 
Synod  unabsorbed  into  the  Church 
of  Scotland  or  United  Presby- 
terians. The  Original  Seceders  op- 
posed the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship,  and 
favoured  national  establishments 
of  religion  based  on  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  See  Auld 
Lichts  ;  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Original  Sin.  Term  for  the 
mystical  Christian  doctrine  that 
man  inherits  sin  by  descent  from 
Adam.  It  was  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  is  regarded 
as  being  implied  in  Ps.  li,  7  ; 
Rom.  v,  1-2  ;  and,  combined  with 
the  equally  mystical  doctrine  of 
divine  grace,  in  1  Cor.  xv,  21-22. 
See  Atonement ;  Fall,  The  ;  Free- 
will ;  Grace. 

Originating  Summons.  In 
English  legal  procedure,  a  sum- 
mons returnable  before  a  master 
or  a  judge,  when  no  writ  has  been 
issued.  An  inexpensive  proceed- 
ing, it  is  used  in  many  cases  re- 
lating to  trusts  and  other  matters 
where  a  legal  decision  is  necessary, 
though  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute. 
Thus,  if  executors  or  trustees  are 
in  doubt  about  the  construction 
of  a  claim  in  a  will  or  settlement, 
they  ask  the  court  to  interpret  it 
by  originating  summons. 

Origin  of  Species.  Book  by 
Charles  Darwin  published  Nov.  24, 
1859,  with  the  full  title  On  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  the  Means  of 
Natural  Selection.  The  theory  was 
first  clearly  conceived  by  him  in 
1839.  He  was  engaged  on  an  ex- 
tensive presentation  of  the  subject, 
when  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  (q.v.) 
sent  him  an  essay  showing  that  he 
also  had  independently  reached 
much  the  same  conclusions.  This 
led  Darwin  to  publish  an  abstract 
of  the  larger  work  originally 
planned  by  him.  See  Darwin ; 
Darwinism. 

Orihuela.  Town  of  Spain,  in 
Alicante.  Situated  on  a  plain 
called  the  Garden  of  Spain,  the 
town  is  on  the  Segura  river  and  is 
backed  by  a  rocky  ridge,  the  Cerro 
de  Oro,  15  m.  by  rly.  from  Murcia. 
The  bishopric  dates  from  1265, 
and  there  are  tanneries,  corn  and 
oil  mills,  and  textile  factories. 
Known  to  the  Moors  as  Auriwelah, 
it  was  the  Orcelis  of  the  Goths, 
who  here  made  a  last  stand  under 
Theodoric.  Pop.  30,000. 

Orillia.  Town  and  watering- 
place  of  Ontario,  Canada.  It  stands 
on  Lake  Couchiching,  86  m.  N.  of 


Toronto,  and  is  served  by  the 
G.T.  Rly.  and  C.P.  Rly.  Steamers 
go  from  here  to  places  on  Lake 
Simcoe.  Industries  include  the 
making  of  automobiles  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  Pop.  7,000. 

Orinoco.  River  of  S.  America. 
It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Parima  in  the 
S.  of  Venezuela,  near  the  Brazilian 
frontier,  flows  round  these  mts. 
in  a  great  curve,  thence  E.  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  S.  of  Mt.  Duida 
the  river  gives  off  a  strong  flowing 
stream,  the  Casiquiare,  which 
joins  the  Rio  Negro  and  thus  con- 
nects the  Orinoco  with  the  Amazon. 
The  right-bank  tributaries,  all 
from  the  Sierra  Parima,  are  the 
Ventuari,  Caura,  and  Caroni ;  those 
of  the  left  bank,  Guaviare,  Meta, 
and  Apure,  flow  across  the  llanos 
from  the  Colombian  Andes. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Guaviare  and  the  Meta  the  main 
stream  makes  the  falls  of  Maipures 
and  Atures  36  m.  apart,  which  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  boats  between 
the  navigable  stretches  above  and 
below  them.  About  160  m.  from 
the  sea  the  Orinoco  delta  begins, 
upwards  of  50  channels  distribut- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  or  direct  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ocean  steamers  reach 
Ciudad  Bolivar  200  m.  from  the 
ocean,  where  the  river  is  tidal.  Its 
length  is  1,600  m. 

Oriole  (Oriolidae).  Family  of 
passerine  birds,  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  About  the  size  of  a  thrush, 


Oriole.     Specimen  of  the  green  oriole 


they  are  richly  coloured  with 
yellow,  olive  green,  and  black; 
have  strong  bills,  short  legs,  and 
long  wings,  and  construct  ham- 
mock-like nests,  which  are  sus- 
pended between  two  forking  bran- 
ches. The  Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus 
galbula)  of  Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N. 
Africa  is  a  regular  visitor  to  Bri- 
tain on  migration,  and  would  pro- 
bably nest  here  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  shot  immediately  it  is  seen. 
The  cock  is  golden  yellow  with  the 
exception  of  the  wings  and  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  which  are  black. 
In  the  hen  the  upper  parts  are 
yellow-olive  and  the  pale  under- 
parts  are  streaked  with  brown. 
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Miiinly  ins«vtt\  i>n.ii-*,  the  birds  con- 
Minn-  ln-rri«-*  ill  (In-  autumn.  The 
to-called  Oriole*  of  the  U.S.A.  are 
not  related,  but  belong  to  the 
family  lotoridae. 

Orion.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
i. mi. .us  giant  and  hunter.  Falling 
in  lu\i-  \wtli  .Mimpe,  daughter  of 
Oenopion,  king  of  Chios,  he  ob- 
tained from  her  father  the  pro- 
mise of  her  hand,  pn>vnli-«l  )» 
cleared  the  island  of  wild  animals, 
supposed  to  be  an  impossible  task. 
()iii  in,  however,  duly  performed  it ; 
lint  OriiiMiimi  math-  luiii  drunk  and 

Git  out  his  eyes  as  he  lay  asleep, 
aving  recovered  his  sight  by 
following  the  advice  of  an  oracle, 
Orion  took  vengeance  upon  Oeno- 
pion. He  was  slain  by  Artemis 
with  her  arrows  for  attempting  to 
violate  her ;  or  was  killed  by  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion  as  a  punishment 
for  boasting  about  his  prowess  as 
a  hunter.  After  his  death  Orion 
was  placed  among  the  stars. 

Orion.  In  astronomy,  one  oi 
the  constellations.  Lying  on  the 
celestial  equator,  S.E.  of  Taurus, 
it  contains  the  three  famous  stars, 
Rigel,  Betelgcux,  and  Bellatrix. 
The  constellation  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  brightest  in  the  sky.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  variable 
stars  and  the  great  Orion  nebula, 

Orion.  Nameship  of  a  class  of 
British  battleships  completed  in 
1911-12.  They  are  545  ft.  long, 
88}  ft.  in  beam,  displace  22,500 
tons,  and  have  engines  of  27,000 
h.p.,  giving  a  speed  of  21  knots. 
They  carry  ten  13'5-in.,  sixteen 
4  in.,  and  four  3-pounder  guns.  In 
this  class  are  the  Monarch,  Thun- 
derer, and  Conqueror.  The  Orion 
was  broken  up  in  1923. 

Orissa.  S.  portion  of  the  prov. 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  India.  It 
includes  the  area  where  the  pre- 
dominant language  is  Oriya,  and 
is  composed  of  the  Orissa  division, 
area  13,743  sq.  in.,  and  the  Orissa 
Feudatory  States,  area  28,046  sq. 
m.,  with  pops,  of  5,132,000  and 
3,797,000  respectively.  It  con- 
tains the  S.  part  of  the  Chota 
Nagpur  plateau,  and  includes  the 
lower  valley  and  the  delta  of  the 
Mahanadi  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Brahmani  tributary.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
the  prov.  in  the  division  of  Cut- 
tack  between  Madras  on  the  S.  and 
Bengal  on  the  N. 

Oristano.  City  oi  Italy,  in 
Sardinia.  Situated  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano,  on  the  W.  coast, 
it  has  rly.  and  steamer  connexion 
with  the  other  chief  towns  of  the 
island,  has  important  potteries, 
and  trades  in  wheat,  wine,  and  fish. 
Parts  of  the  medieval  fortifications 
are  still  standing.  Pop.  7,100. 


Oristano,  GULF  or.  Arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  U  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, 10m.  long  and  5  m.  wide,  and 
receive*  the  Oristano  river,  which 
has  a  counte  of  80  m.  It  form* 
a  safe  harbour  for  Oristano  City. 

Orizaba.  City  of  Mexico,  in  tho 
state  of  Vera  Cruz.     It  is  70  m. 
S.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  rly    t., 
Mexico.     Situated 
in  a  fertile  vallrv. 
more  than  4.i" 
alt.,  it  is  a  centre 
of  the  sugar  trade, 
and    has    manu- 
factures of  textiles 
and    tobacco, 
breweries,  and  rly. 
workshops.      Pop. 
35,700. 

Orizaba,    Pico 
DE.     Highest  peak 
in  Mexico.  Known 
to   the  Aztecs    as 
Citlaltepetl     (star 
mountain),    it     is 
situated  25-  m.  N. 
of    the     city     of 
Orizaba,  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
18,200  ft.     An  extinct  volcano,  its 
last  noteworthy  eruption  occurred 
in  1566.      In  1848  it  was  ascended 
for  the  first  time. 

.  Orkhon  Inscriptions.  Ancient 
stone  records  S.  of  Lake  Baikal  in 
the  Orkhon  valley,  N.W.  Mon- 
golia. Discovered  in  1889,  the 
principal  monument  is  four-sided, 
and  bears  tribal  records  in  Chinese 
and  old  Turkic,  incised  in  A.D.  733 
in  an  alphabet  derived  from  an 
Aramaic  source.  A  later  inscrip- 
tion, dated  805,  was  made  under 
Uigur  direction.  These  and  others 
prove  that  the  Turkic  and  Uiguric 
peoples  of  that  time  were  predatory 
mounted  nomads,  having  no  settled 
town  life,  but  with  some  cultural 
elements  absorbed  from  the  adja- 
cent populations.  The  inscriptions 
have  an  important  bearing  on 
Finno-Ugrian  origins.  Although 
presenting  some  resemblances  to 
runes,  they  have  no  Scandinavian 
relationships.  See  Rune. 

Orkney  Islands.  Group  of 
islands  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland. 
Pentland  Firth,  6  m.  wide,  divides 
them  from  the 
mainland.  The 
total  area  is  375 
sq.  m.,  and  they 
form  a  county  of 
Scotland.  Islands 
and  islets  num- 
b  e  r  altogether 
about  90,but  only 
30  are  inhabited. 
Mainland,  is  the 
North  and 


Kirk  wall  on  Pomona  is  the  capital 
and  largest  place.  StromneM  is 
the  only  other  town.  With  the 
Shetland  Inlands  they  send  one 
member  to  Parliament. 

The  surface  is  mainly  flat, 
Accept  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
larger  inlands  and  in  Hoy,  al- 
though there  are  hills  in  Pomona. 


Orizaba,    Mexico.       Main   street   with    the    cathedral, 
looking  toward  the  mountain 

in  Pomona,  are  the  largest  of  a 
number  of  lakes.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  former  includes  the  raising  of 
oats  and  barley,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  culti- 
vators of  the  land  are  mainly 
crofters.  Scapa  Flow  (q.v.)  is 
between  Pomona  and  Hoy. 

The  Orkneys  were  known  in 
early  times  as  the  Orcades.  In 
the  9th  century  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Norsemen,  and 
made  dependencies  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  In  1468,  when  Christian 
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Orkney  arms 
Pomona,  or 
largest.  Others  are 
South  Ronald  say,  Stronsay,  Hoy, 
Flotta,  Rousay,  Westray,  Sanday, 
Shapinsay,  Burray,  and  Eday. 


Orkney  Islands.    Map  oi  the  island 
group  off  the  north  coast  ot  Scotland 

1  of  Denmark  married  his  daughter 
to  James  III  of  Scotland,  he  hand- 
ed over  the  islands  to  Scotland  as 
security  for  a  dowry,  but  this  was 
not  paid,  and  the  islands  became 
definitely  Scottish.  On  several  are 
remains  left  by  the  Picts  and 
earlier  inhabitants.  Pop.  26,000. 


ORLAND 

Orland.  Inland  fylke  or  co.  of 
Norway.  In  the  N.  the  Dovrefjeld 
and  the  Jotunfjeld  rise  in  Snehaetta 
and  Goldhoppigen  to  7,546  and 
6,400  ft.  respectively ;  in  the  S. 
the  land  is  low  near  Lake  Mjosen 
and  Randsfjord.  Between  the 
heights  a  depression  connects  the 
Romsdal  to  the  N.W.  with  the 
long  valley  of  Gudbransdal,  which 
leads  to  Lake  Mjosen  in  the  S.E. 
Here  is  the  main  road  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  a  rly.  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  from  Lille- 
hammer  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Mjosen,  the  chief  town.  Area, 
9,756  sq.  m.  Pop.  130,000. 

Orlando.  Italian  form  of  the 
name  Roland  (q.v.).  It  is  that  of 
a  character  in  As  You  Like  It. 
Orlando,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Row- 
land de  Boys,  driven  from  home  by 
his  elder  brother,  meets  Rosalind 
and  falls  in  love  with  her. 

Orlando,  VITTORIO  EMMANTJELE 
(b.  1860).  Italian  statesman.  Born 
at  Palermo,  he  became  profes- 
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sor  of  consti- 
tutional 1  a  w 
there  in  1883, 
entered  the 
Italian  parlia- 
ment in  1898, 
and  in  1908 
was  minister 
of  public  in- 
struction, and 
later  minister 
of  justice.  In 
1916  he  was  minister  of  the  interior, 
becoming  prime  minister  in  1917. 
For  the  next  two  years  Orlando  was 
virtually  dictator  in  Italy.  He  was  a 


V.  E.  Orlando, 
Italian  statesman 


dominant  force  at 
the  Paris  peace 
conference,  consti- 
tuting, with  Lloyd 
George,  Wilson,  and 
Clemenceau,  the 
"  Big  Four."  His 
ministry  fell  in 
June,  1919,  owing 
to  his  advocacy  of 
a  policy  of  com- 
promise in  regard 
to  Fiume  and 
other  Italian  de- 
mands. He  later 
became  president 
of  the  chamber,  and 
in  Oct.,  1920,  was 
appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil.  See 
Italy ;  consult  also 
L'ltalie  sous  1  e 
ministere  Orlando, 
L.  H  a  u  t  e  c  o  e  u  r, 
1919. 


ORLEANS 

Orle  (late  Lat.  orlum,  small 
border).  In  heraldry,  a  border  round 
a  shield,  but  not  touching  the 
edges.  It  is  one  of  the  sub-ordin- 
aries. Small  charges  may  be  borne 
in  orle,  i.e.  as  a  border. 

Orleanais.  One  of  the  pro  vs. 
into  which  France  was  divided 
before  the  Revolution.  It  lay 
around  the  city  of  Orleans,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Loire.  The  Pagus 
Aurelianensis  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  from  the  earliest  times  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Orleanists.  Name  of  the  politi- 
cal party  which  supports  the  claim 
.  of  the  family  of  Or- 
•  ,  i  leans  (q.v.)  to  the 

throne    of    France. 
The    supporters    of 
Philippe    d'Orleans 
(1674-1723),   of 
Philippe  Egalite, 
and   of   Louis   Phi- 
lippe represent    its 
earlier  phases.Under 
the  Third  Republic 
it    fused    with    the 
Legitimist  party  in 
1873,  the  comte  de 
Chambord     being 
recognized     as     Henri     V.       But 
they  suffered  a  setback  in  popular 
support  by  the  papal  encyclical  of 
1892,    which    urged    the    French 
Catholics  to  rally  to  their  existing 
political  constitution.     Their  pre- 
sent head  is  Louis  Philippe  Robert, 
duke  of    Orleans   (q.v.),  but   they 
have  little  political,  influence. 

Orleans.  Island  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  It  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  30  m.  from  the  city  of  Quebec. 
It  covers  69  sq.  m.,  and  is  visited 
by  pleasure  seekers.  Pop.  5;000. 

Orleans.  City 

of  France.  The 
capital  of  the 
dept.  of  Loiret, 
on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire, 
75  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Paris,  it  is  a 
very  ancient 
Orleans  arms  city-  in  early 

Roman  davs  it  was  called  Genabum, 


Orleans,  France.     1.  Hotel  de  Vffle,  built  in  1442.     2.  West  front  of  the  17th  century  Gothic  cathedral  of  Ste.  Croix. 
3.  House  of  Agnes  Sorel,  a  favourite  of  Charles  VII.    4.  General  view  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire 
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and  XMLS  rebuilt  liyMarcUM  A 

or    Aim-linn,    aft«-i    \xlmm    it   wan 

railed     Allli  •IlilllUIII.        Till-     d 

of     tin-     city    in     still    <|iianit    mid 
beautiful,  and  tin-  modern  city  lias 
street*  and  spacious  l><>ul<- 
I'll'-  |iiiiu  i pal  of  the*' 

!••  d'Aiv. 

Tin-  eatliedral  .••  .  limit 

lit    tlif  expense    nf     Uenil    IV    111   the 

ITtli  eeiitury,  w  tlie  only  (Inline 
eathedrul  built  ill  Kuro|.e  MIL-.-  tin- 
Middle  Ages.  The  14th  century 
'  k  |"  U  ox  the  choir  are  i 
tin-  older  cathedral,  burnt  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1507.  Of  tin-  other 
eliur.-he-,  (lit;  finest  is  8.  Aignan, 
\\hieh  has  beneath  it  a  Romanesque 
crypt  of  the  9th  century.  The  hdtcl 
de  ville  dates  from  144:2,  Imt  fell 
into  decay  until  purchased  by  the 
eity  in  1853,  and  restored. 

The  city  is  famous  for  its  associa- 
tion with  the  name  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  which 
the  city  has  many  visible  mem- 
These  include  the  house 
in  the  Rue  du  Tabour  in  which  the 
Maid  was  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  which  is  now  a  museum  of  her 
relics.  The  equestrian  statue  of  the 
IHT.  >ine  was  built  in  the  Place  du 
Martroi  in  1855.  It  is  surrounded 
by  designs  in  bronze  representing 
scenes  in  her  life.  A  cross  called  la 
Croix  de  la  Pucelle,  opposite  the 
bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
also  perpetuates  her  memory. 
From  the  cellars  of  the  ruined  fort 
of  les  Tourelles  were  fired  the  can- 
non with  which  the  English  de- 
fended the  city  against  the  advance 
of  Joan's  army.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  vinegar  and  agricul- 
tural machinery.  Pop.  72,000. 

Orleans,  SIEGE  OF.  English 
failure  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  The  English  were  rapidly 
conquering  France,  and  on  Oct.  12, 
1428,  an  English  force,  about  5,000 
strong,  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
appeared  before  Orleans.  An 
assault  was  attempted,  but  it  was 
a  failure,  and  Salisbury  having 
been  killed,  a  blockade  was  decided 
upon.  The  besiegers,  however, 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  en- 
circle the  city  completely,  and  the 
siege  dragged  on  until  April.  By 
then  Joan  of  Arc  appeared,  and 
having  entered  Orleans,  she  led 
the  garrison  in  a  series  of  attacks 
on  the  English  positions.  One 
after  another  were  taken,  until  on 
May  4,  1429,  the  besiegers,  under 
SulTolk,  abandoned  the  enterprise 
In  1503  Orleans,  being  a  Pro- 
testant stronghold,  was  besieged 
by  an  army  under  Francis,  duke 
of  (iuise,  who  was  assassinated 
beneath  the  walls  in  Feb.,  1563. 
On  Oct.  11,  1870,  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  They 
were  driven  out  in  Nov.,  but  in 
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Deo.  they  recovered  it,  and  held  it 
until  peace  was  nude.  See  Pranoo- 
Prussian  War. 
Orleans,  HOUSE  or.    Branch  of 

tin-  II..UM-  .,f  Hniirbon  (?.».).  The 
tirst  duke  of  Orleans  WM  a  younger 
ton  of  1'lnlip  VI,  and  the  second 
was  Louis,  a  son  of  Charles  V. 
The  poet,  Charles  of  Orleans, 
succeeded  the  latter,  and  his  son 
became  king  as  Louis  XI 1  in 
1498.  The  tit  !<•  then  lapsed,  to  be 
revived  in  li'c'i'.,  \\lim  Gaaton,  a 
son  of  Henry  IV,  was  made  duke. 
Hi-  died  without  sons,  and  tin- 
next  duke  was  Philip,  a  son  of 
Louis  XIII,  whose  descendants  still 
1 1  "Id  the  title,  although  it  is  not 
officially  recognized  in  France. 
Philip's  son  was  the  regent  Orleans, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  Louis 
Philippe,  who  became  king  of  the 
French  in  1830.  The  king's  son 
was  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  latter's  grandson  was 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Louis'  father  had  claimed,  on  the 
death  of  the  comte  de  Chambord 
in  1883,  the  headship  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  to  this  claim  the  son  suc- 
ceeded in  1894.  See  Legitimists; 
consult  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Orleans,  W.  C.  Taylor,  1849. 

Orleans,    CHARLES,    DUKE    OF 
(1391-1465).    French  poet.   Son  of 
that   duke   of    Orleans   who   was 
^^•^^^•^^^^^   murdered     b  y 
the     Burgun- 
dians  in  1407, 
he  married  his 
cousin     Isa- 
Pk       bella,  widow  of 
\   ^  i    Richard   II   of 

•}  England,  in 
1  Hiti.  In  141-i 
he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and 
ransomed  in 
1440,  when  he  returned  to  France. 
He  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  the  late 
French  medieval  poets.  His  works 
comprise  about  100  ballads  and 
songs,  and  about  400  rondeau  x, 
marked  by  delicacy  and  charm. 
Charles  died  at  Amboise,  Jan.  4, 
1465.  See  Familiar  Studies  of  Men 
and  Books,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  1882. 
Orleans,  G ASTON,  DUKE  or 
(1608-60).  French  prince.  Son  of 
Henry  IV,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston 
was  born  April  25,  1608.  He  was 
made  duke  of  Anjou  and  then 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  no  sooner 
of  age  than  he  began  his  career  as  a 
rebel  against  the  existing  political 
order ;  until  1638,  when  Louis 
Mil  had  a  son,  he  was  heir  to  the 
throne.  Richelieu  was  his  special 
antipathy,  but  plot  after  plot  only 
resulted  in  the  discomfiture  and 
exile  of  the  prince.  Several  times 
he  succeeded  in  returning,  and  in 
1643,  when  Louis  died,  had  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  but  the  out- 


Charles, 
Duke  of  Orleans 
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break  of  the  Fronde  recalled  him  to 
more  congenial  oecupu' 
changing  from  side  to  side,  he  was 
exiled  from  Paris,  and  died  at  Blow, 
I'.  I..  -2.  IMO. 

Orleans,  Hcmu  Piui.n-n 
MARIE,  PIUMCE  or  (1867-1901). 
l'i.  U.  h  prince.  The  eldest  son  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Chartres,  and 
thus  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  he  was  born  in  England, 
Oct.  16,  1807.  He  made  his  mark 
as  a  traveller  and  did  much  ex- 
ploring in  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
found  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi, 
and  his  discoveries  in  Tibet 
gained  him  the  medal  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society.  Some 
I  HI  MM-  remarks  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  soldiers  in  Abyssinia 
led  to  a  duo,  between  him  and  the 
count  of  Turin,  a  member  of  the 
Italian  royal  family.  The  prince 
died  in  Assam,  Aug.  9,  1901.  He 
wrote  several  books  of  travel 

Orleans,  HENRIETTA  ANNE, 
Di -i-ii ESS  OF  (1644-70).  English 
princess.  Third  daughter  of 
Charles  I  and 
Henrietta 
Maria,  she  was 
born  at  Ex- 
eter, June  16, 
1644,  secretly 
conveyed  to 
France  in  1646, 
and  educated 
as  a  Catholic 
in  Paris.  After 
a  visit  to  Eng- 
land,  1660, 
she  married 


Duchess  of  Orleans, 
English  princess 

After  lUinard 

Philippe,    duke    of 


Orleans  (1640-1701),  in  Paris  in 
March,  1661.  She  attracted  the 
favour  of  Louis  XIV,  who  sent  her 
to  England,  1670,  to  induce 
Charles  II  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Dover.  On  June  30,  1670,  twelve 
days  after  her  return,  she  died 
suddenly  at  St.  Cloud,  poisoned, 
it  was  suspected,  by  her  jealous 
husband.  Sfe  Madame  :  A  Life  of 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  J 
Cartwright,  1894. 

Orleans,  Louis  PHILIPPE 
JOSEPH,  DUKE  or  (1747-93). 
French  nobleman,  better  known  as 
Philippe  Ega- 
lite.  Bom  at 
St.  Cloud, 
April  13,  1747. 
he  was  son  of 
Louis  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  and 
cousin  of  Louis 
XVI.  He 
served  in  the 
navy,  succeed- 
ed to  the  title 
in  1785,  and 
became  known  for  his  dissipated 
life  and  democratic  ideas.  Bitterly 
disliked  by  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  he  supported  the 


Philippe  Egalite, 
Duke  ol  Orleans 
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claims  of  the  Tiers  fitat  (third 
estate),  1789,  entered  the  National 
Convention,  1792,  and  voted  for 
the  execution  of  Louis.  Arrested  in 
April,  1793,  he  was  acquitted  of 
conspiracy  at  Marseilles,  but  was 
retried  at  Paris,  and  guillotined 
Nov.  6, 1793.  See.  Histoire  de  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph,  due  d' Orleans, 
Tournois,  1842. 

Orleans,  Louis  PHILIPPE 
ROBERT,  DUKE  OF  (b.  1869). 
French  nobleman,  claimant  to 
the  crown  of  the  Bourbons.  Born 
at  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  Feb.  6, 
1869,  son  of  the  comte  de  Paris 
(1838-94),  he  was  educated  at 
the  College  Stanislas,  Paris.  Exiled 
by  the  law  of  1886,  he  entered 
Sandhurst,  1887,  and  served  with 
the  60th  Rifles  hi  India,  1888-89. 
In  Feb.,  1890,  having  gone  to 
Paris  to  claim  the  right  of  perform- 
ing a  Frenchman's  military  duties, 
he  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  but  was  released  in 
June.  In  1896  he  married  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Dorothea  of  Austria. 
An  experienced  traveller,  he  pub- 
lished Une  Croisiere  au  Spitzberg, 
1905,  and  Chasses  et  Chasseurs 
Arctiques,  1911  (Eng.  trans.  1911). 

Orleans,  PHILIP  I,  DUKE  OF 
(1640-1701).  French  soldier.  Son 
of  Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
he  was  born  at  St.  Germain,  Sept. 
21,  1640,  and  bore  the  title  of  duke 
of  Anjou  until  1661.  He  married 
in  1661  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles  I  of  England,  and  in 
1671  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Ba- 
varia. He  fought  in  Flanders, 
1667,  in  Holland,  1672,  and  was 
in  command  at  the  victory  over 
the  prince  of  Orange  near  Cassel, 
1677.  He  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Louis  XIV  by  his  military  successes, 
but  was  present  later  at  the  sieges 
of  Mons,  1691,  and  Namur,  1692. 
He  died  at  St.  Cloud,  June  9, 
1701.  See  Orleans,  Henrietta  of; 
consult  also  A  Prince  of  Pleasure: 
Philip  of  France  and  his  Court,  H. 
Stokes,  1913. 

Orleans,  PHILIP  II,  DUKE  o^ 
(1674-1723).  Regent  of  France. 
Son  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  so  a  near 
kinsman  of 
Louis  XIV,  he 
was  born  Aug. 
4,  1674.  He  be- 
came a  soldier, 
and  served  in 
Flanders,  and 
afterwards  in 
Italy  and  Spain. 
He  was  a  promi- 
nent  figure 
among  those 
who,  after  a  succession  of  deaths  hi 
the  royal  family,  tried  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  in  view  of  the 
king's  approaching  end.  Louis  XIV 


Philip  II, 
Ouke  of  Orleans 

After  J.  B.  Sanlerre 


named  him  hi  his  will  as  president 
of  the  council  of  regency,  but  he 
wanted  more  than  this  titular  office, 
and,  assured  of  popular  support, 
boldly  seized  the  supreme  power 
and  ruled  France  until  his  death. 
Dec.  23,  1723. 

Orleans  introduced  a  number  of 
desirable  domestic  reforms,  struck 
hard  at  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  other  ways  showed  a  desire 
to  do  well  for  France.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  to  cope  with  the  state 
of  affairs ;  the  finances  were  in 
chaos,  and  the  schemes  of  John 
Law  (q.v.)  made  matters  worse.  In 
foreign  affairs  the  regent  was  hostile 
to  Spain.  Orleans  was  a  dissolute 
man  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  his 
name  is  almost  a  byword  for 
excesses  of  every  kind.  Yet  he 
had  marked  abilities,  loved  music, 
studied  chemistry  and  philosophy, 
and  both  as  an  orator  and  a  soldier 
was  more  than  mediocre.  See 
France  under  the  Regency,  J.  B. 
Perkins,  1892. 

Orloff.  Name  of  a  Russian 
family.  Its  first  prominent  member 
was  Grigorei  Ivanovitch  (1734-83). 
Having  distin- 
guished himself 
in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  he 
attracted  the 
favourable  no- 
tice of  the  grand 
duchess  Cather- 
ine, and  was  the 
leading  spirit  in 
the  conspiracy 
to  place  this 
princess  on  the  throne  hi  1762.  He 
afterwards  lost  favour  at  the  court, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  rise  of  Potem- 
kin,  and  died  mad. 

His  brother, 
Alexis  (1737- 
1809),  began  life 
as  a  simple  soldier. 
He  was  a  man  of 
great  courage  and 
audacity,  and  was 
one  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Peter  III  in 
1762.  He  was  cre- 
ated an  admiral  in 
1768  and  defeated 
the  Turks  at 
Chesme.  In  1796 
he  was  exiled  by 
Paul  I.  His  ne- 
phew, Grigorei 
Vladimirovitch 
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in  1833  he  persuaded  the  Sultan 
to  sign  the  peace  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi.  His  son,  Nikolai  Alexie- 
vitch  (1827-85),  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  siege  of  Silistria 
in  1854,  in  1860  became  ambassa- 
dor at  Brussels,  and  from  1872-80 
was  ambassador  in  Paris  and 
Vienna.  See  Gatshina. 

Ormerod,  ELEANOR  ANNE 
(1828-1901).  British  entomol- 
ogist. Born  at  Sedbury,  Glouces- 
tershire, she 
early  took  up 
the  study  of 
insect  life 
From  1882-92 
she  was  consult- 
ant to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  was 
the  first  woman 

British  entomologist  to  receive  the 
muou  &  Fry  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  Edinburgh  University.  She  pub- 
lished A  Manual  of  Injurious 
Insects,  1881 ;  Guide  to  Methods  of 
Insect  Life,  1884.  She  died  July  19, 
1901.  Her  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished in  1904. 

Ormesby.  Suburb  of  Middles- 
brough, Yorkshire,  England  It 
has  a  station  on  the  N.  E.  Rly.  The 
chief  building  is  the  Norman  church 
of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  the  main  indus- 
tries are  the  coal  mines  and  iron 
and  steel  works  of  this  region.  For- 
merly a  separate  village,  it  was  made 
part  of  Middlesbrough  in  1913. 
Ormesby  is  also  the  name  of  one  •  r 
the  Norfolk  Broads.  See  Broads. 

Orme's  Head,  GREAT  AND 
LITTLE.  Promontories,  4  m.  apart, 
on  the  coast  of  N.  Wales,  in  the 
N.E.  of  Carnarvonshire.  Llandud- 
no  is  on  the  bay  between  them. 


Orme's  Head,  North  Wales.      View  of  the  Great  Orme, 
from  the  pier  at  Llandudno 


(1777-1826),  was  a  scholar,   who  The   Little   Orme   is   a   limestone 

chiefly  devoted  himself  to  history,  height  rising  sheer  from  the  sea, 

politics,  and  literature.    With  him  and  its  caves  can  only  be  reached 

died  the  legitimate  male    branch  by  boat.     The  Great  Orme  is  flat 

of  the  family.     Alexis  Fedorovitch  topped,  a  road  specially  constructed 

(1787-1861)     distinguished     him-  hi   1879  encircles  it,  and  a  funi- 

self  hi  the  Napoleonic  wars.  After  cular  rly.  gives  access  to  the  sum- 

concluding  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  mit.       A    lighthouse    with   group 

Sept.  14,  1829,  he  went  as  a  pleni-  occulting    light    is   325  ,ft.   above 

potentiary  to  Constantinople,  and  high  water. 
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Ormiston.  Village  and  pariah  of 
HaddiiiKtonshire,  Scotland.  It  w 
on  th.-Tyn.>.  I'.'  in.  from  K,l  in  burgh. 
Tin-  i-lii.-f  ..,-,n|,. ,!,,,!,  in  in  the  sur- 
rounding  coal  mines.  Pop.  1,600. 

Ormolu  (Fr.  or,  gold;    maulu, 

rund).  One  of  the  brass  alloys, 
generally  consist*  of  copjuT 
58  parts,  zinc  I'll,  ,n,,|  tm  hi.  ami 
is  rm|>l..yi"l  in  thr  |in-|iatiition  of 
email  statues,  candlesticks,  and 
other  articles,  and  aa  the  basis  of 
a  form  of  enamel  work.  In  the 
latter,  a  design  is  chiselled  in  t In- 
metal  and  the  cavities  are  tilled 
with  enamel  material,  which  is 
fused  into  a  solid  mass  with  the 
metal  by  heating.  Such  enamel  is 
styled  email  cloisonne.  The  art 
has  long  been  practised  by  the 
Chinese.  See  Louis  Style. 

Ormonde,  EARL  AND  MARQUESS 
or.  Irish  titles,  held  by  the  family 
of  Butler.  The  1st  earl  was  James 
Butler  (c.  1305-37),  who  married  a 
granddaughter  of  Edward  I.  James, 
2nd  earl  (1331-82),  and  James,  4th 
earl  (d.  1452),  each  held  the  post 
of  governor  of  Ireland.  The  5th 
earl,  James  (1420-61),  came  to 
England,  was  created  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire in  1449,  was  high  treasurer 
in  1455  and  1459,  but  fell  with 
the  Lancastrian  party.  His  two 
brothers,  the  6th  and  7th  earls, 
were  ambassadors  in  the  service  of 
the  English  crown.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  1515,  the  title  fell  into 
abeyance.  In  1538  the  title  was 
resumed  by  Piers  Butler,  cousin 
of  the  last  earl.  Thomas  (1532- 
1614),  grandson  of  Piers,  was  the 
10th  earl,  and  a  Protestant,  aiding 
Elizabeth  in  repressing  the  rebellion 
in  Munster.  His  kinsman,  James 
(q.v.),  the  12th  earl,  was  made 
marquess  in  1642,  and  duke  in 
1661.  (See  Kilkenny). 

The  dukedom  was  lost  when  the 
2nd  duke  was  attainted  in  1715, 
but  on  his  death  in  1745  his  brother 
called  himself  earl  of  Ormonde.  In 
1791,  after  a  period  during  which 
there  was  no  earl,  a  relative,  John 
Butler,  was  declared  earl  For  his 
son  the  marquessate  was  revived  in 
1816.  It  became  extinct  in  1820, 
but  was  revived  in  1825. 

Ormonde,  JAMES  BUTLER,  IST 
DUKE  OF  (1610-88).  Irish  royalist. 
Born  Oct.  19,  1610,  he  was  brought 
up  under  James 
I's  wardship, 
succeeded  to 
the  earldom, 
1632,  and  was 
a  valuable 
supporter  o  f 
Wentworth  in 
Ireland,  1634- 
40.  From 
1641-43  he 
kept  the 
disaffected 
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Irish  in  check  by  his  able  general- 
«hip,  and  was  made  lord  lieutrn- 
..MI.  hill.  During  1644-46  Or- 
monde had  to  face  the  double 
oppo«iti<.ii  ,.f  the  Catholic  rebels 
and  of  the  parliamentarians  ;  the 
terms  of  a  peace  with  the  latter 
forced  his  withdrawal  from  I  re- 
Ian. I.  1647.  He  returned,  1648.  but 
nft<  i  defeat  retired  to  France,  1660. 
Faithful  to  Charles  II  in  exile,  he 
became  duke  of  Ormonde,  1661, 
and  was  lord-lieutenant  1662-49, 
and  again  1677-84.  He  died  July  21, 
1688.  See  Life,  W.  A.  H.  C.  Gard- 
ner, 1912. 

Ormonde,  JAMES  BUTLER,  2m> 
DUKE  OF  (1665-1746).  Irish  soldier. 
Grandson  of  the  1st  duke,  he  was 
born  at  Dublin, 
April  29,  1665, 
and  succeeded 
to  the  1 1  ii  k  •  •  - 
dom,  1688.  He 
supported  the 
accession  of 
William  of 
Orange,  under 
whom  he 
fought  at  the 
Boyne,  1690, 
Steenkerk, 
1692,  and  Landen,  1693.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1703-7 
and  1710-13,  he  also  commanded 
the  English  armies  in  Flanders, 
1712.  There  he  obeyed  secret 
orders  to  remain  inactive,  was 
relieved  of  his  generalship,  1714, 
and  impeached  as  a  supporter  of 
James  Stuart,  1715,  his  estates 
being  confiscated  by  the  crown. 
Thereafter  he  lived  abroad,  com- 
manded the  Spanish  fleet  organized 
against  England,  1719,  and  died 
Nov.  16,  1745. 

Ormskirk.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  12  m.  from  Liverpool, 
being  served  by  the  L.  &  Y.  Rly. 
The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
mainly  Perpendicular,  has  a  tower 
and  spire  side  by  side  ;  it  contains 
the  burial  vault  of  the  Stanley 
family,  whose  former  seat,  Lathom 
House,  is  near.  The  town  has  a  1 7th 
century  grammar  ,  , .  w 
school.  The  chief 
industries  are  the 
making  of  rope, 
brewing,  and  iron- 
founding.  The 
town  is  noted  for 
i  t  s  ginger- bread. 
Market  day, 
Thure.  Pop.  7,400. 
O  r  mulnm. 
Book  of  metrical 
paraphrases  o  f 
the  Gospels,  with 
commentary.  It 
was  written  b  y 
Orm  or  Ormin, 
a  n  Augustinian  Ornukirk,  La 
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monk  of  N.E.  Mercia,  late  in  the 
12th  or  early  in  the  13th  century, 
.•ui'l  was  first  printed  by  R.  31. 
White  in  1862  ;  now  ed.  I'. 
1878.  A  copy  in  MS.  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian at  Oxford. 

Ormuz,  STRAIT  or.  Winding 
passage  between  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
and  the  Persian  Gull  See  Hormuz. 

Orxnnzd,  ORMAZD,  OB  AHUKA 
MAZDA.  In  Zoroastrian  mythology, 
a  being,  or  principle,  representing 


Orrnuzd  fighting  the  spirit  of  dark- 
nen  in  the  form  of  a  winged  lion. 
From  a  relief  found  at  Periepolis 

light  and  goodness.  He  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  emanations  from 
the  Eternal  One  ;  the  second  being 
Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  Evil.  They 
are  regarded  as  ever  working 
against  each  other,  every  good 
thing  created  by  Ormuzd  at  once 
receiving  its  equivalent  ill  from  the 
other,  but  in  the  end  the  victory  of 
Ormuzd  is  assured. 

Ornain.  River  of  France,  a 
tributary  of  the  Marne.  It  rises 
near  Neuville,  in  the  dept.  of  Haut 
Marne,  and  flows  past  Ligny  and 
Bar-le-Duc.  Ita  chief  affluent  is  the 
Saulx,  and  its  length  is  75  m. 

Ornament.  Anything  attached 
to  or  hung  upon  the  human  body 
for  embellishment.  Sometimes 
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serving  useful  purposes  as  well,  and 
embracing  all  forms  of  dress  other 
than  protective  clothing,  it  is 
distinguishable  from  decoration, 
which  is  personal  enhancement 
effected  without  material  adjuncts, 
such  as  hair-frizzing.  Originating 
in  a  remote  past,  in  some  instances 
for  amuletic  protection,  it  is  in 
universal  use,  especially  for  self- 
display,  tribal  discrimination,  or 
ceremonial  distinction. 

Ornament  is  applied  to  the  per- 
son by  adhesion,  entanglement, 
insertion,  or  encirclement.  Adhe- 
sive ornament  includes  the  appli- 
cation of  paints  and  unguents  to 
skin  and  hair,  a  practice  traceable 
to  palaeolithic  Europe.  Neolithic 
Crete  used  pottery  stamps  for  print- 
ing coloured  designs  upon  the  skin. 
Body-painting,  still  widespread,  is 
effected  by  mineral  pigments  and 
such  vegetable  extracts  as  the 
ancient  British  woad.  Andamanese 
smear  themselves  with  earth  and 
lard,  and  draw  lines  therein  with  the 
fingers.  Fijians  bleach  the  hair  with 
lime;  Kavirondo  negroes  wear  white 
clay  stockings  ;  Tibetan  women 
form  designs  with  seeds  embedded 
in  starch  paste  upon  the  cheeks. 

Ornaments  that  encircle  the 
body  or  its  parts  are  of  most  im- 
portance, because  they  gave  rise 
to  clothing  in  all  its  forms.  Head- 
bands developed,  not  only  into 
garlands  and  diadems,  but  also 
into  protective  headgear.  Neck- 
laces, originally  thongs  and  grasses, 
sometimes  plaited,  bore  perforated 
berries,  shells,  and  teeth,  at  first 
often  amuletic.  This  purpose  was 
afterwards  associated  with  pen- 
dants, such  as  the  rats'  ears  en- 
closed in  Etruscan  gold  lockets  or 
the  bright  beetles  reproduced  as 
durable  scarabs  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Necklets  of  human  teeth  and  bones 
occur  in  Melanesia.  Girdles  and 
belts,  which  preceded  waist-cloths 
and  skirts,  acquire  decorative 
forms  in  African  cowry-strings  and 
bead-strings,  the  tinkling  attach- 
ments of  bronze-age  Europe  and 
Patagonia,  and  the  buckles  of 
civilized  dress. 

In  all  ages  ornaments  have  served 
as  forms  of  portable  wealth,  in- 
cluding American  Indian  wampum 
and  African  cowries.  In  the  early 
iron  age  of  Hallstatt  metal  rings 
and  armlets  were  made  of  fixed 
weights,  exchangeable  at  will  as 
ring-money.  Personal  ornaments 
worn  by  officials  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  priestly,  kingly,  and  the 
like,  are  classed  as  insignia.  See 
Celt,  colour  plate ;  Dress ;  Earring ; 
Jewelry  ;  Lip-Ornament ;  Mutila- 
tion ;  Nose-Ornament ;  Ring. 

Ornaments.  In  music,  notes 
which  could  be  dispensed  with, 
without  rendering  the  melody  or 


the  harmony  incomplete  or  unin- 
telligible.   This  definition  includes 
passing  notes,  appoggiaturas,  ac- 
ciaccaturas,  mor- 
dents,     syncopa- 
tions,      shakes, 
trills,  and  turns; 
also,     in    many 
cases,    scales  and 
arpeggios.      See 
Musical    Orna- 
mentation, 2  vols., 
E.  Dannreuther. 

Ornaments. 
Term    for     all 
articles  used  in, 
and     subservient 
to,  divine  worship. 
Ornaments  of  the 
church    include 
the  altar  or  com- 
m  union    table, 
paten,    chalice, 
vessels  for  wine  and  water,  font, 
pulpit,    Bible,    Book   of   Common 
Prayer,    etc.  ;    of    ministers,    alb, 
chasuble,    cope,    surplice,    rochet, 
pastoral  staff,  mitre,  etc.     In  the 
Anglican  Church,  images,  crosses, 
flowers,   banners,   etc.,  are  allow- 
able as  decorations.    The  question 
as  to  what  is  permitted  according 
to  the  Ornaments  Rubric  in  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
has    involved    much    controversy 
and  litigation,  but  generally  most 
of  the  ornaments  used  in  1549  are 
regarded  as  legal.  Much  of  the  con- 
troversy centres  in  the  distinction 
between  decorative  and  symbolical 
use.  See  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  Ritual ; 
Ritualism;  Vestments;  consult  also 
Principles  of  Religious  Ceremonial, 
W.  H.  Frere,  1906 ;  The  Ornaments 
of  the  Church  and  its  Ministers, 
Report  of  Convocation,  1908. 

Orne.  River  of  France.  It  rises 
near  S4es  and  flows  through  Nor- 
mandy into  the  English  Channel. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  from 
10  to  12  ft.  at  spring  tides.  Towns  on 
its  banks  are  Argentan,  JScouche, 
and  Caen.  There  is  a  canal  from 
Caen  to  the  sea.  Its  length  is  94  m. 

Orne.  Dept.  of  France.  In  the 
N.W.  of  the  country,  it  is  an  inland 
region,  having  an  area  of  2,372  sq. 
m.  It  has  a  number  of  hills,  chiefly 
in  the  centre,  but  few  in  excess  of 
1,000  ft.  high.  The  rivers  include 
the  Orne,  which  crosses  the  dept., 
Eure,  Dives,  Touques,  Sarthe,  and 
Mayenne.  The  dept.  is  noted  for 
its  horses.  Dairy  farming  is  carried 
on,  cattle  are  reared,  fruit  is  cul- 
tivated, and  cereals,  including 
wheat  and  barley,  are  grown.  Some 
of  the  land  is  covered  with  forest. 
Alen9on  is  the  capital ;  other  places 
are  Argentan,  Domfront,  Mon- 
tagne,  Sees,  and  Flers.  Before  the 
Revolution,  Orne  was  partly  in 
Normandy  and  partly  in  Alengon 
and  Perche.  Pop.  315,000. 


Ornitholestes  (Gr.  ornis,  bird  ; 
lestes,  robber).  Extinct  dinosaur. 
The  animal  was  one  of  the  smallest 


Ornitholestes.    Restoration  of  the  bird-catching  dinosaur 
common  in  the  reptile  age 

By  courteiy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Kalural  Bittory 

and  most  active  of  the  dinosaurs, 
and  lived  principally  upon  birds. 
See  Dinosaur. 

Ornithology  (Gr.  ornis,  bird: 
logos,  word).  Science  and  study 
of  birds.  See  Bird  ;  Migration  ; 
Parrot ;  Sparrow,  etc. 

Ornithopter  (Gr.  ornithos,  of  a 
bird  ;  pteron,  wing).  Type  of  air- 
craft which  is  sustained  and  pro- 
pelled by  flapping  movement  of  its 
wings.  So  far,  certain  small  models 
are  the  only  successful  representa- 
tives of  the  type. 

Orni thorny nchus  (Gr.  ornithos* 
of  a  bird  ;  rhynchos,  beak).  Gene- 
ric name  for  the  platypus  or  duck- 
bill, one  of  the  three  animals  form- 
ing the  zoological  order  Monotre- 
mata  or  Prototheria.  These  ani- 
mals stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
mammalian  ladder,  with  man  at 
the  top,  and  in  several  anatomical 
details  show  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  reptiles.  They  are  oviparous 
and  have  only  one  excretory  aper- 
ture. There  are  no  mammary  teats 
in  the  female,  but  the  milk  exudes 
locally  through  pores  in  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  these  animals,  which 
are  found  in  parts  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  but  they  live  in  pairs 
in  burrows  constructed  in  the 
banks  of  streams.  Each  burrow 
has  two  openings,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  in  the  breeding  season  two 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  nesting  cham- 
ber. It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
mother  hatches  them.  The  animals 
are  about  at  night,  when  they  feed 
upon  aquatic  worms  and  insects. 
They  swim  and  dive,  but  move  awk- 
wardly upon  land.  See  Duckbill. 

Orobanchaceae.  Natural  order 
of  leafless  herbs,  root  parasites. 
They  are  natives  of  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  particularly  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  tuberous, 
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rootatock   is   »t- 

tuched  I'.v  rootlets  to  the  rootlet* 

and  the  stout,  scaly 

Btem  ends  in  a  spike  or  spray  of 

There  are   four  or  five 

ml  ii  Duping  tubular  corolla. 

•  ra  and  ISO 

species.     •s'«'<>  Broomrapc  ;  Tooth- 
wort 

Orontes,  Axios  OK  XAIIH  EL 
Asi  (tin-  rel>cllious  river).  lti\.r 
.  Il  MM-*  IIIMI-  I'.aalltcU  and 
•live  <>f  tlio  Leontefl,  and 
I.etween  the  U'banon  and 
Anti  I.eKmon  rimgi-s.  Emerging 
to  tin-  |>!;iiiis,  it  expands  into  the 
small  lake  of  Honis  or  Kadf*.  .-md 
then  continues  N.  between  rocky 
walls  until  it  turns  abruptly  VV. 
and  S.W.  and  flows  across  the 
plains  of  Antioch  to  the  shore  of 
tin-  K.  Mediterranean.  S.  of  H;un:i 
the  valley  is  followed  by  the  rly. 
from  Aleppo  to  Beirut  and  Damas- 
cus Length.  -40  m. 

Oropns.  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
strong  seaport  on  the  Euripus,  on 
the  borders  of  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
Ijelonging  alternately  to 
Athens  and  the  Boeotian  league, 
with  intervals  of  independence, 
after  146  B.C.  it  became  a  Roman 
provincial  town,  being  again  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  by  Antony 
or  Augustus.  The  town  was  cele- 
brated for  the  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phiaraus  (q.r.),  a  god  of  healing. 

Oroshaza.  Town  of  Hungary. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Alfold,  33  m. 
N.E.  of  Szeged,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes, 
and  has  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  22,300. 

Orotava.  Town  of  Teneriffe, 
Canary  Islands.  It  is  near  the  N. 
coast,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is 
a  health  resort.  Bananas,  potatoes, 
wine,  and  cochineal  are  exported. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Orpen,  SIR  WILLIAM  (b.  1878). 
British  painter.  Born  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  27,1878,  he  studied  at  the  Dub- 
lin metropolitan  school  of  art,  and 
theSladeSchool,London,and  began 
to  exhibit  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club  in  1899.  He  became  A.R.A. 
in  1916,  and  R.A.  in  1919.  At 
first  a  painter  of  subject  pictures  of 
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Sir  William  Orpen.     Le  Chef  de  1'Hotel  Chatham,  the  painting  exhibited  at  the 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1921  and  later  presented  by  the  artist  to  the 

R.A.  as  his  diploma  picture 

Copyright  reternd  for  IA«  arlill  6y  Waller  Judt,  Lid. 


Orotava,  Teneriffe.      The  town  and   harbour  looking 
northward  from  the  slopes  of  the  Peak 


chiefly  interiors,  he  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  portrait- 
ists of  the  day.  During  the  Great 
War  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  paint  pictures  of 
the  battle  scenes  and  personalities 
on  the  western  front,  and  also 
painted  scenes  in  connexion  with 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919. 
These  experiences  he  recounted  in 
An  Onlooker  in  France,  1917-19, 
published  in  1921.  His  painting, 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in 
that  year,  entitled  Le  Chef  de  1' Hotel 

Chatham.   Paris, 

"*•  aroused  widespread 
interest,  and  was 
presented  to  the 
R.A.  by  the  artist 
as  his  diploma 
work.  He  was 
kniirhted  in  1918. 

Orphan  (Gr.. 
destitute).  Child 
or  minor  deprived 
by  death  of  father, 
or  father  and 
mother.  In  the 
I'.K.  the  lord  chan- 
cellor is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  or- 
phans.S«Children. 


Orpheus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
son  of  the  muse  Calliope.  He  was 
famed  for  his  extraordinary  skill 
with  the  lyre,  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Apollo.  So  compelling  was  his 
music  that  not  onlv  the  roasts  of 
the  field,  but 
even  trees  and 
rocks  followed 
the  sounds  of 
his  lyre.  He 
accompanied 
the  Argonauts 
in  their  expedi- 
tion  to  the 
Black  Sea, 
and  lulled 
to  sleep  the 
dragon  which 
guarded  the  Golden  Fleece. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
he  settled  in  Thrace,  and  there  his 
\\  iff  Kurydice  (q.v. )  died  of  a  ser- 
pent bite.  Her  memory  remained 
with  him,  and  he  consistently  re- 
jected the  advances  of  the  Thracian 
women,  who,  in  revenge  for  his 
contemptuous  treatment,  tore  him 
to  pieces.  The  muses  set  his  lyrv 
among  the  stars.  Tradition  repre- 
sents Orpheus  as  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  musician.  See  Eurydiiv. 


Sir  William  Orpen, 
British  painter 

£11.011  *  Fry 
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Orphism.  Term  for  the  mystical 
doctrines  associated  with  the 
brotherhood  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Thracian  Orpheus, 
and  first  mentioned  by  Ibycus,  530 
B.C.  The  Orphic  rites  in  which  they 
engaged  were  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  The 
sect,  which  continued  into  Roman 
times,  believed  in  original  sin  and 
transmigration  of  souls,  abstained 
from  certain  foods  and  bloody  sac- 
rifices, practised  purification  rites, 
and  were  later  associated  with  the 
Pythagoreans.  See  Aglaophamus 
C.  A.  Lobeck,  1829. 

Orphrey  (O.Fr.  orfreia ;  Low 
Lat.  aurifrigium,  Phrygian  gold- 
work).  Term  applied  to  a  band  of 
gold  embroidered  on  ecclesiastical 
vestments.  Worked  on  copes  and 
chasubles,  orphreys  were  frequently 
exquisite  specimens  of  needlecraft. 

Orpiment  (Lat.  auri  pigmen- 
lum,  gold  pigment).  Native  form 
of  arsenic.  Chemically  it  is  arsenic 
trisulphido  (As2S:,),  or  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  on  a  solution  of 
arsenious  oxide.  The  pigment 
known  as  king's  yellow  is  a 
mixture  of  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic  and  arsenic,  but  owing  to 
its  poisonous  nature  it  has  been 
superseded  by  less  harmful  com- 
pounds. Realgar,  or  arsenic  di- 
sulphide,  is  sometimes  called  red 
orpiment. 

Orpington.  Parish  and  village 
of  Kent,  really  a  suburb  of  London. 
It  is  14  m.  from  London  and  9  m. 
from  Sevenoaks,  with  a  station  on 
the  S.E.  &  C.  Rly.  The  river  Cray 
rises  here,  and  around  are  large 
areas  under  fruit.  The  church  of 
All  Saints  is  mainly  Early  English, 
with  some  old  brasses.  At  Orping- 
ton, in  1873,  Ruskin  set  up  a 
printing  establishment.  Here, 
during  the  Great  War,  was  a 
Canadian  hospital.  Pop.  5,000. 

Orpington.  Name  given  to 
certain  domestic  fowls.  The  claim 
made  for  them  that  they  constitute 
a  distinct  breed  is  disputed.  Their 
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name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Black  Orpington  was  raised  by  W. 
Cook  of  that  place,  who  stated  that 
he  raised  them  from  crossings  of 
the  black  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
Langshan,  and  the  Minorca.  The 
Buff  Orpingtons  are  said  to  have 
been  bred  from  Cochins  crossed 
with  ordinary  farmyard  fowls,  and 
selected  until  the  type  was  fixed. 
Orpingtons  are  good  layers  and 
good  table  birds.  There  is  also  a 
white  Orpington.  See  Fowls,  colou1- 
plate. 

Orrell.  Urban  dist.  of  Lanca- 
shire. It  stands  3  m.  from  Wigan 
and  near  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  Pop.  6,000. 

Orrery.  In  astronomy,  a  device 
or  framework  for  exhibiting  the 
motions  of  the  planets  about  the 


Orpington.     Male  specimen  of  the 
white  variety  of  the  breed 


Orrery  made  by  Benjamin  Martin 
c.  1770 

Science  and  Art  Museum,  S.  Kensington 

sun.  It  is  so  called  from  the  4th 
earl  of  Orrery,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion one  was  first  made  in  the  18th 
century.  See  Planetarium. 

Orrery,  EARL  OF.  Irish  title 
borne  by  the  family  of  Boyle  since 
1660.  Roger  Boyle,  the  1st  earl,  was 
a  younger  son 
of  the  1st  earl 
of  Cork.  Born 
April  25,  1621, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Trini- 
ty College, 
Dublin.  As 
Baron  Brog- 
hill,  he  fought 
for  Charles  I 
in  1642,  but  for 
the  parliamentarians  in  1647,  and 
as  a  general  under  Cromwell,  in 
Ireland,  in  1650.  He  was  created 
earl  of  Orrery  in  1660,  and  was  lord 
president  of  Munster,  1660-68,  and 
died  Oct.  16,  1679.  His  romance, 
Parthenissa,  first  appeared  in  1654, 
his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War, 
1677  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
various  poems  and  tragedies. 

Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Roger,  and  the  latter  by  his  elder 
son  Lionel.  When  Lionel  died  in 
1703,  his  brother  Charles  (1676- 
1731)  became  the  4th  earl.  His 
jon  John,  the  5th  earl,  succeeded 


1st  Earl  of  Orrery, 
Irish  peer 
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to  the  earldom  of  Cork  in  1753, 
and  since  then  the  two  titles  have 
been  united.  See  Cork,  Earl  of. 

Orris  Root.  Dried  rhizome  of 
the  Florentine  iris  (/.  florentina), 
which  gives  off  a  strong  violet-like 
odour  causing  it  to  be  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  perfumer. 
"  Essence  of  violets  "  is  prepared 
from  it,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of 
"  violet  powder  "  and  other  toilet 
powders.  It  is  chewed  to  disguise 
offensive  breath,  and  it  possesses 
emetic  and  cathartic  properties. 
Some  of  the  orris-root  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  Iris  pallida. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  See  Iris. 

Orsay,  ALFRED  GUILLAUME 
GABRIEL,  COUNT  D'  (1801-52). 


Born 


Paris, 


Count  d'Orsay 
French  dandy 

•ter  B.  J.  Lane,  R.A. 


French  dandy. 
Sept.  4,  1801, 
he  served  as 
lieutenant  of 
Louis  XVIII's 
bodyguard, 
and  in  1822 
formed  an  in- 
timate friend- 
ship with  the 
1st  earl  and 
c  o  u  n  t  e  s's  of 
Blessington, 
with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Italy.  In  1827  he 
married  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner, 
daughter  of  the  earl's  first  mar- 
riage. After  the  earl's  death 
in  1829,  d'Orsay  lived  with  the 
countess  at  Kensington,  and  their 
house  became  famous  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  social  centre.  D'Orsay 
was  of  fine  appearance,  and  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist.  With  Lady 
Blessington  he  left  for  Paris, 
bankrupt,  in  1849,  and  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  fine  arts  shortly 
before  he  died  on  Aug.  4,  1852.  See 
Beaconsfield,  Earl  of ;  Houghton, 
1st  Baron ;  consult  also  Literary 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Countess  of  Blessington,  R.  R. 
Madden,  1855. 

Orsha.  Town  of  W.  Russia.  It 
is  in  the  govt.,  and  50  m.  N.,  of 
Mohilev,  and  stands  on  the 
Dnieper,  where  it  joins  the  Orshitsa. 
Pop.  21,000. 

Orsini,  FELICE,  COUNT  (1819- 
58).  Italian  revolutionist.  A 
Romagnol  by  birth,  he  became  an 
advanced  liber- 
al, and  in  1844 
was  sentenced 
to  life  imprison- 
ment for  his 
connexion  with 
the  revolution- 
ary  party. 
Liberated  un- 
der the  amnes- 
ty of  Pius  IX, 
1846,  he  was 
a  member  of 
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Felice  Orsini, 
Italian  revolutionist 
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the  government  of  Rome  during 
the  republic  of  1840,  and  on  its 
full  Ix-came  an  indefatigable  agi- 
tator. Regarding  Napolron  ill  " 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  <>f 
reaction,  Oreini  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1858,  threw  a 
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line-of-battle  ships  and  four  fri- 
gates, upon  four  French  ships  of  the 
line.  These  vessels  had  escaped 
from  Trafalgar,  and  with  their 
capture  the  French  fleet  was 
destroyed.  See  Trafalgar. 

Ortheris,     PRIVATK    STANLEY. 


bomb  at  the  emperor  and  empress  Character  in  Rudyard  Kipling's 
as  they  drove  to  the  Opera.  They  Indian  army  stones,  and  more 
escaped  injury,  but  ten  other  particularly  one  of  the  principals 


people  were  killed  and  150  wound. -,1 
by  the  explosion,  Orsini  among 
them.  He  was  arrested  and 
rxtvuted  March  13,  1858.  See 
M. m.iirs,  Eng.  trans.  1857. 

Orsk.  Town  of  Russia.  It  is 
in  i  In-  govt.,  and  155  m.  S.E.,  of 
Orenburg,  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Or  and  Ural.  There  are 
tallow,  soap,  and  brick  works,  and 
in  the  dist.  are  copper  mines  and 
gold  washings.  Orsk  was  a  fortress 
of  the  Orenburg  line,  erected  against 
Kirghiz  inroads.  Pop.  22,000. 

Orsova.  Two  towns  of  Ruma- 
nia, known  as  Old  and  New,  and 
formerly  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Hungary.  Here  the  Carpathians 


Orscva,  Rumania.    The  town  of  Old  Orsova,  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube 


terminate  against  the  Danube,  and 
5  m.  downstream  are  the  Iron 
Gates ;  parallel  with  them  the 
Cserna  flows  S.  to  the  Danube, 
and  Orsova  marks  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams.  The  rly.  from 
Budapest  follows  the  Cserna  and 
Danube  valleys  past  Orsova  station 
2J  m.  from  the  town.  Close  to  the 
station  Kossuth  buried  the  Hun- 
garian crown  in  1849.  Old  Orsova 
stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Cserna.  Pop.  5,800.  New  Orsova, 
on  the  E.  bank,  was  a  Turkish 
fortress.  Pop.  3,000.  Pron.  Orshova. 
See  Rumania,  Conquest  of. 

Ortegal.  Cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
most  northerly  points  of  the 
Spanish  seaboard.  It  is  known 
for  the  naval  engagement,  also 
called  the  battle  of  Cape  Ferrol, 
that  took  place  off  here  between 
the  British  and  the  French,  Nov. 
4,  1805.  The  action  consisted  of  a 
successful  attack  by  Sir  Richard 
J.  Strachan,  in  command  of  three 


m  the  stories  of  Soldiers  Three.  He 
is  a  keen-witted  little  Cockney 
whose  ambition  is  to  keep  a  taxi 
dermist's  shop. 

Orthez.  Town  of  France.  It 
stands  on  the  Gave  de  Pau  in  the 
dept.  of  Basses  Pyrenees,  25  m. 
from  Pau.  There  is  a  13th  century 
tower,  part  of  the  destroyed  castle, 
an  old  church  with  a  remarkable 
choir,  and  a  modern  town  hall. 
The  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  paper,  and 
leather,  milling,  and  an  agricul- 
tural trade.  Orthez  was,  in  the 
13th  century,  the  capital  of  the  vis- 
counts of  Beam.  With  Beam  it 
became  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
counts  of  Foix, 
and  here  Gaston 
i  Phoebus  held  his 
splendid  court, 
vividly  described 
by  Froissart. 
There  was  a  uni- 
versity here  in  the 
16th  century ;  the 
building  is  now  a 
factory.  It  was  a 
centre  of  Calvin- 
istic  teaching  and 
Protestants  are 
still  numerous  in 
the  town.  The 
river  is  here 
crossed  by  two 
bridges.  Pop. 
6,000.  Pron.  Ortay. 

Orthez,  BATTLE  OF.  One  of  the 
concluding  actions  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  Feb.  27,  1814.  After 
manoeuvring  for  some  days  round 
Orthez,  the  British  under  Welling- 
ton had  forced  the  Gave  de  Pau 
river,  when  Soult  took  up  a 
position  near  the  Dax-Pau  main 
road.  Wellington  immediately 
made  dispositions  to  cut  off  his 
retreat.  An  attack  on  the  French 
right  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  failed,  but  a  boldly  conceived 
and  brilliantly  executed  assault 
on  the  left,  only  effected  by  wading 
through  marshes  reputed  to  be 
impenetrable,  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  French  were  driven 
back  in  confusion.  Hill  had  cut  off 
their  main  retreat  along  the  Pau 
road,  but  by  skilful  strategy  Soult 
effected  his  escape. 

Orthite  (Gr.  orthoa,  straight). 
In  mineralogy,  name  given  to  a 
hydrated  variety  of  allanite.  The 
latter  is  a  mixture  of  calcium,  iron, 
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ORTHODOX 

aluminium,  and  other  metals  of 
the  cerium  group.  Crystal*  of 
orthite  up  to  12  ins.  in  length  are 
found  in  Sweden. 

Orthocera*  (Gr.  orthoa,  straight; 
keras,  horn).  Genus  of  fossil 
nautiloid  cephalopoda.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  straight 
,„  ,  horn-  or  cone- 
shaped  shells, 
the  exterior  of 
which  is 
smooth  or  stri- 
ated, and  the 
interior  di- 
vided into 
chambers  by 
partitions.  The 
fossil  is  impor- 
t  a  n  t,  as  it 
serves  as  one 
of  the  index 
fossils,  and 
was  very  com- 
mon in  Palaeo- 
zoio  lime- 
stones. It  is 
found  in  de- 
posits from  Silurian  to  Triassic 
times.  The  surviving  nautilus  is  de- 
scended from  the  fossil  orthoceros. 
Orthochromatic  Photogra- 
phy. Process  by  which  the  relative 
values  of  coloured  objects  as  seen 
by  the  eye  are  recorded  in  mono- 
chrome more  correctly  than  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  plates.  These  last 
are  chiefly  sensitive  to  the  blue 
rays  of  light,  so  that  in  the  result- 
ing negative  reds,  yellows,  and 
greens  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented, while  blue  objects  are  over- 
emphasised. To  correct  this  dis- 
proportion plates  made  sensitive 
to  red,  yellow,  and  green  by  the 
addition  of  certain  dyes  to  the 
emulsion  have  been  introduced. 
The  use  of  a  yellow  screen  by 
absorbing  some  blue  rays  gives 
additional  correction  to  the  colour 
values.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  orthochromatic  emulsion  and 
the  filter  screen  are  combined  on 
the  plate  itself.  Colour-sensitive 
dry  plates  were  first  prepared  in 
1882,  and  are  now  highly  efficient. 
See  Colour  Printing. 

Orthoclase  (Gr.  orthoa,  straight; 
klosis,  fracture).  In  geology,  a 
potassium  aluminium  silicate  or 
potash  felspar.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  many  crystalline  rocks,  e.g. 
granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  etc.,  has 
a  lustrous  glassy  white,  light  yel- 
low, green,  or  red  colour,  and  crys- 
tallises in  the  monoclinic  system. 
It  is  found  widely  distributed,  and 
many  varieties  are  cut  and  polished 
for  gem  stones,  e.g.  moonstones 
and  sunstones. 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  Al- 
ternative name  for  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Oriental  Church,  also 
known  as  the  Greek  Church  (q.v. ). 


ORTHODOXY 

Orthodoxy  (Gr.  orthos,  right ; 
doxa,  opinion).  Term  commonly 
used  for  soundness  of  religious 
belief,  but  applicable  in  other 
spheres  of  thought.  Its  use  assumes 
the  existence  of  some  standard  by 
which  opinion  can  be  tested ;  but 
this  standard  differs  considerably 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole  is  agreed  upon 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  these  form  the  only 
real  test  of  orthodoxy. 

Shades  of  belief  or  thought  that 
are  not  four-square  with  orthodoxy 
are  called  heterodox ;  while  any 
teaching  which  directly  contradicts 
the  orthodox  faith,  or  is  plainly  in- 
consistent with  it,  is  called  heresy. 
The  Greek  Church,  which  claims  to 
have  been  pre-eminent  in  conserv- 
ing the  primitive  faith,  styles  itself 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Church.  See 
Christianity. 

Orthography  (Gr.  orthos,  cor- 
rect ;  graphein,  to  write).  Exact 
representation  of  the  sounds  of  a 
language  by  written  signs.  The 
ideal  of  "  Write  as  you  speak  "  has 
never  been  realized,  for  various 
reasons.  The  numerous  shades  of 
sound  would  require  too  many  cor- 
responding signs ;  pronunciation 
constantly  changes,  whereas  spell- 
ing is  more  conservative  ;  certain 
words  are  wrongly  spelt  in  accord- 
ance with  a  supposed  derivation 
(thus,  island  (q.v.)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  isle) ;  imported  foreign  words 
are  sometimes  altered,  sometimes 
not  (compare  fancy  and  phantom). 
Italian  and  Spanish  come  nearest 
the  ideal ;  English  and  French  are 
most  remote  from  it.  Attempts 
made  in  England  to  improve  and 
simplify  the  orthography  have  not 
met  with  official  recognition. 

Orthopaedia(Gr.or<7ws,straight ; 
pa  is,  child ).  Strictly,  the  treatment 
and  correction  of  deformities  in 
children.  Orthopaedic  hospitals, 
however,  undertake  the  treatment  of 
deformities  and  injuries  generally, 
especially  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

Or  t  hop  t  era  (Gr.  orthos,  straight ; 
pteron,  wing).  In  entomology, 
name  given  to  an  order  of  insects. 
As  a  rule,  their  fore  wings  are 
stiff,  and  when  at  rest  they 
cover  the  large  hind  wings  with 
which  the  insects  fly.  The  mouth 
parts  are  adapted  for  biting.  The 
metamorphosis  is  incomplete,  the 
larvae  resembling  their  parents  but 
having  no  wings.  There  are  more 
than  10,000  recognized  species, 
which  include  the  cockroaches, 
locusts,  grasshoppers,  earwigs,  etc. 
Orthoptera  are  among  the  oldest  of 
fossil  insects.  See  Insects. 

Ortigueira.  Watering-place  of 
N.  W.  Spain,  in  Corunna  prov.,  23  m. 
N.E.  of  Ferrol.  It  stands  on  the  E. 
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Oruro,  Bolivia.     Government  palace  in  the  Plaza  10  de  Febrero 


shore  of  the  Ria  de  Santa  Marta,  an 
almost  landlocked  inlet  between 
capes  Ortegal  and  de  Vares.  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  and  is  used 
mostly  for  the  fisheries  and  coast- 
ing trade.  Pop.  20,000. 

Ortler  OR  ORTLER  SPITZE.  Al- 
pine peak  in  N.  Italy,  in  the  Tren- 
tino.  The  highest  point  in  the  E. 
Alps,  12,802  ft.  alt.,  it  rises  S.  of  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Adige,  S.E.  of 
the  Stelvio  Pass,  with  Mte.  Ceve- 
dale  to  the  S.E.  The  ascent  was 
first  made  in  1804,  the  route  from 
Sulden  being  discovered  in  1865. 

Ortolan   (Emberiza    hortulana). 
Bird   of    the   bunting  family.     A 
summer  migrant  to  Europe,  spend- 
ing the  winter 
in    Africa,    its 
plumage    is 
reddish  brown, 
streaked    with 
black    on    the 
upper   parts, 
with   a  yellow 
throat    and 
greenish  breast 
and    head.     It 
nests   on  the 
ground,   and 
feeds   on  in- 
sects     and 
various    seeds. 
It  occurs  very 
o  c  c  a  s  i  o  nally 
in   England    during    the    summer 
months.      The   ortolan   is  greatly 
valued  as  a   table    delicacy,   and 
large   numbers  are    netted    in   S. 
Europe  and  fattened  upon  grain. 

Ortoiia.  Town  of  Italy,  in  Chieti 
prov.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  a  headland  with  a  quay  on 
the  shore  below,  and  is  on  the  coast 
rly.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Pescara.  The  ca- 
thedral and  a  ruined  castle  are  note- 
worthy buildings.  There  is  consider- 
able trade  in  wine.  Destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1566,  Ortona  has 
suffered  from  earthquakes  and  has 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  importance 
as  a  port.  Pop.  9,000. 

Oruro.  Dept.  and  town  of 
Bolivia.  The  dept.  lies  on  the  W.  of 
the  state  between  Chile  and  the 
main  range  of  the  Andes.  It  con- 
tains Lake  Poopo  and  part  of  the 
Desaguadero  which  connects  that 
lake  with  Lake  Titicaca.  The  whole 
dept.  is  at  an  alt.  exceeding  12.000 


Ortolan.    Specimen 
of  bird  of  the  bunt- 
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ft.  and  is  arid  and  wind-swept..  Tin 
is  the  chief  mineral,  the  silver  mines 
being  nearly  exhausted.  Llamas 
and  alpacas  are  kept,  their  wool 
being  the  chief  product.  The  town 
is  a  mining  centre  with  an  impor- 
tant school  of  mines ;  it  is  the  chief 
rly.  centre  in  the  country,  being 
connected  with  La  Paz,  Antofa- 
gasta,  and  Cochabamba.  Its  local 
industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  alcohol.  Area,  27,600 
sq.  m.  Pop.,  dept.,  160,000;  town, 
25,000. 

Orvieto.  City  of  Italy,  in  Peru- 
gia. It  is  built  on  a  perpendicular, 
isolated  rock  near  the  Tiber,  60  m. 
N.N.W-  of  Rome.  It  trades  in 
locally-produced  wine.  The  superb 
cathedral,  an  excellent  example  of 
Italian  Gothic,  was  begun  in  1295, 
and  is  rich  in  sculptures,  pictures, 
and  mosaics.  The  museum,  found- 
ed 1296,  houses  medieval  works  of 
art,  and  Etruscan  and  prehistoric 
antiquities.  The  Well  of  S.  Patrick, 
adjacent  to  the  citadel,  has  two 
spiral  planes  round  the  shaft  which 
the  water-carrying  asses  ascend 
and  descend.  The  tombs  in  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  date  from  the 
5th  century  B.C.  The  town  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Volsinii,  one  of  the 
twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan 
League,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  280  B.C.  Pop.  8,000. 

Orwell  OR  GIPPING.  River  of 
Suffolk,  England.  Rising  to  the  W. 
of  Stowmarket,  it  flows  S.E.  to  the 
North  Sea.  From  its  source  to 
Ipswich  it  is  known  as  the  Gipping. 
The  Orwell  proper  is  an  estuary,  and 
extends  for  11  m.  from  Ipswich  to 
Harwich,  where  it  merges  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour.  See  Ipswich. 

Oryx  (Gr.,  pickaxe).  Genus  of 
large  antelopes.  It  includes  about 
six  species,  which  occur  in  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  They  have  long 
and  bushy  tails  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long,  ringed 
horns,  which  are  nearly  straight. 
See  Gemsbok. 

O.S.  Abbreviation  for  old  style, 
i.e.  of  reckoning  dates.  It  was 
discovered  about  1500  that  the 
date  of  the  year  did  not  actually 
correspond  with  the  annual  pro- 
gress of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
In  1582,  therefore,  Pope  Gregory 


OSAGE    ORANGE 

Mil   introduced  a  now   calendar, 

i tine  of  which  won  the 

;i>l<lii  ion  of  ten  days  to  the  existing 

i.e.  Oct.  5  became  Oct.  15. 
Tin,  was  called  the  new  style, 
.ni.l  was  soon  adopted  by  tin- 
Roman  Catholic,  countries,  but  leas 
promptly  i.v  tin-  Protestant  ones. 
.11  did  not  make  the 
change  until  1752,  when  the  differ- 
•  -n<  •••  between  the  two  styles 
.•mioiintrd  to  eleven  days.  It  was 
1. 1. In.-. I  tint  s.-|»t.  3  of  that  year 
-hoiiM  be  reckoned  as  Sept.  14. 

;•  mrics  in  dates  of  birth, 
i  Ic.-iths,  etc.,  are  sometimes  due  to  a 
confusion  between  the  two  styles. 
See  Calendar;  New  Year's  Day. 

Osage  Orange  (Maelura  pomi- 
ffni)  OK  I'.nw-wooD.  Small  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Urticaceae, 
native  of  N.  America.  The  stems 
are  spiny,  and  the  leaves  oval  to 
oblong-lance-shaped,  and  shiny. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous  and 
yellowish  green.  The  individual 
fruits  are  small  nutlets  buried  in 
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Osage  Orange.    Spray  of  foliage,  with 
fruit,  of  the  North  American  tree 

the  enlarged  fleshy  calyx ;  but  t 
great  number  of  them  grow  to- 
gether, forming  a  multiple  fruit, 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  diameter,  globular 
and  yellowish  green.  The  elastic 
bright  orange  wood  was  used  by 
the  Indians  for  making  bows.  It  is 
much  planned  for  hedges. 

Osaka.  City  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  It  covers  8  sq.  m.  on  the 
alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yodo  and  at  the  head  of  Osaka 
Bay.  The  temperature  ranges  from 


Osaka.    Plan  showing  the  principal  buildings  and  the  harbour  works  of  the 
Japanese  seaport 


Osaka,  Japan. 


Ramparts  of  the  castle  built  by  Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi  in  1584 


27°  F.  to  100°  F.  A  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city,  its  chief  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  temples  of 
Hokoku  and  Temma  and  the 
Japanese  mint.  Osaka  Castle,  2J  m. 
distant,  dates  from  1584.  The  walls 
were  built  of  granite  stones,  some 
40  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  high,  but  the 
superstructure  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1868. 

More  than  7,000  factories  pro- 
duce 60  different  classes  of  articles, 
of  which  the  chief  are  cotton 
textiles,  iron  and  metal  goods, 
refined  metals,  leather  goods, 
ships,  glass-ware,  confectionery,  and 
patent  medicines.  Osaka  is  a  great 
exporting  centre  for  textiles,  refined 
sugar,  and  straw  goods,  especially 
in  the  trade  with  China  and 
Chosen  (Korea).  There  are  four 
exchanges  for  rice  and  cereals, 
stocks,  cotton,  cloth,  and  oils ; 
the  rice  and  cereal  exchange 
regulates  prices. 

The  city  owes  its  prosperity  to 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  who  built  the 
castle  and  made  his  capital  here. 
After    the   Toyotomi    family   lost 
its  power,  it  retained  its  commer- 
cial  importance,  although  Tokyo 
(Yedo)  became  the  political  capi- 
„  tal.     Kawamura 
!  Zuiken,  in  three 
years,     1684-87, 
'•  constructed 
canals    and   em- 
bankments 
g  which    secured 
the      buildings 
against  the  floods 
of    the    Yodo. 
Pop.  1,250,000. 
O.S.B.     Ab 
brev.    for  Order 
of  S.    Benedict. 
See    B  e  n  e  d  i  c- 
tines. 


Osborne,  DOROTHY  (1627-95). 
English  letter  writer,  daughter  of 
Sir  Peter  Osborne,  of  Chicksands, 
a  royalist,  who 
held  Guernsey 
for  the  king.  She 
met  Sir  William 
Temple  (q.v. )  in 
1648,  and  be- 
came his  wife  in 
1655.  During 
their  long  court- 
ship they  main- 
tained a  corre- 
spondence, her 
share  in  which 
has  been  pre- 
served and  con- 
stitutes  one  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  English  epistolary 
literature.  She  died  at  Moor  Park  in 
Surrey,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1695.  See  The 
Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  ed. 
E.  A.  Parry,  1888 ;  rev.  ed.  1903. 

Osborne  College.  Former 
establishment  for  training  cadets 
for  the  British  navy.  Opened  Aug. 
4,  1903,  it  was  situated  in  the 
grounds  of  Osborne  House,  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  passing  the  entrance 
examination,  cadets,  who  were 
under  13|  years  of  age,  were  sent 
to  Osborne  for  two  years,  passing 
thence  to  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Dartmouth.  The  college  was  under 
a  captain,  while  for  supervising  the 
actual  teaching  there  was  a  head- 
master. At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  the  average  number  of 
cadets  was  468,  and  in  1920  it  was 
283.  The  college  was  closed  in 
1921,  and  the  cadets  and  staff  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Dartmouth.  See  Naval  Cadet. 

Osborne  House.  Mansion  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  built  for  Queen 
Victoria.  It  is  1 J  m.  from  E.  Cowes, 
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and,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Solent,  is  surrounded  by  an  estate 
of  about  3,000  acres.  In  1845  the 
queen  bought  about  2,000  acres 
from  Lady  Isabella  Blachford  and 
the  house,  in  the  Palladian  style, 
was  built  by  Cubitt.  It  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  queen, 
who  died  here  in  1901.  There  are 
other  residences,  Barton  Manor 
and  Osborne  Cottage,  on  the 
estate.  In  1902  King  Edward 
presented  the  house  and  estate  to 
the  nation.  Part  of  it  was  devoted, 
at  his  wish,  to  a  convalescent  home 
for  officers,  but  the  royal  apart- 
ments remained  untouched,  and 
are  shown  to  visitors.  In  1903  a 
royal  naval  college  was  founded 
here,  new  buildings  being  erected 
and  some  of  the  outbuildings 
adapted  to  accommodate  about 
400  cadets  and  the  staff,  but  in 
1921  this  was  closed.  The  Medina 
flows  through  the  estate,  for  which 
there  is  a  station  at  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Whippingham 

Osborne  Judgement.  Legai 
decision  which  made  it  illegal  for 
British  trade  unions  to  make  com- 
pulsory levies  upon  their  members 
for  political  objects.  The  House  of 
Lords,  on  Dec.  21,  1909,  gave 
judgement  in  the  case  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  v.  Osborne,  in  which  they 
held  that  a  rule  which  purports  to 
confer  on  any  trade  union,  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  of  1871,  a 
power  to  levy  contributions  from 
members  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing parliamentary  representation 
is  ultra  vires  and  illegal. 

Osborne  objected  to  a  compulsory 
levy  by  his  union  for  the  payment 
of  a  Labour  M.P.,  and  sued  in  the 
king's  bench  for  a  declaration  that 
it  was  illegal.  The  decision  went 
against  him,  but  the  court  of 
appeal  reversed  this  decision,  and 
when  the  unions  appealed  to  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  the  court  of 
appeal's  view  was  upheld.  An 
indirect  result  of  the  judgement 
was  the  introduction  of  payment  of 
M.P.'s,  and  in  1913  a  Trade  Union 
Act  was  passed  validating  a  levy 
for  political  purposes  if  kept 
separate,  but  exempting  any  mem- 
ber who  objected  from  obligation 
to  contribute  to  the  union's  poli- 
tical fund.  See  Trade  Unions  ; 
consult  also  The  Osborne  Judge- 
ment, F.  Harrison,  1910;  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Law,  W.  V. 
Osborne  and  M.  A.  Judge,  1911  ; 
Sane  Trade  Unionism,  W.  V, 
Osborne,  1913. 

Osbourne,  LLOYD  (b.  1868) 
American  novelist.  Born  at  San 
Francisco,  April  7,  1868,  he  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Osbourne  and 
Fanny  van  der  Grift.  His  mother 
afterwards  married  Robert  •  Louis 
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Lloyd  Osbourne, 
American  author 


Osboine  House,  Isle  of   Wight.      Main  front  of  the 
residence  of  Queen  Victoria 

Stevenson,  and  Osbourne,  who  lived 
with  them  in  Samoa,  where  he  was 
U.S.  consul,  made  his  reputation 
by  his  literary 
partnership 
with  Steven- 
son. The  two 
collaborated  in 
The  Wrong 
Box,  1889;  The 
Wrecker,  1892; 
and  The  Ebb 
Tide,  1894.  His 
own  novels 
include  Love 

the  Fiddler,  1903  ;  Baby  Ballet, 
1905;  Three  Speeds  Forward, 
1906 ;  and  The  Kingdoms  of  the 
World,  1911.  With  Austin  Strong 
Osbourne  wrote  The  Exile,  a  play 
produced  in  London  at  The  Royalty 
in  May,  1903. 

Oscans,  Osci,  OR  OPICI.  Ancient 
Italian  race,  speaking  a  language 
akin  to  Latin,  and  inhabiting  a 
considerable  portion  of  central  and 
S.  Italy. 

Oscar.        Masculine    Christian 
name.  Of  Teutonic  origin,  it  means 
divine  spear.    The  Germans  spell  it 
Oskar,  and 
the    Icelandic 
form  is  Askar. 
It  is  the  name 
of    the    fifth 
son  of  the  ex- 
kaiser,  Wil- 
liam II.    Born 
a  t     Potsdam, 
July  27,  1888, 
he  entered  the 
army.      In 

1914  he  made  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage with  Ina,  countess  of  Ruppin. 
Oscar  I  (1799-1859).  King  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  1844-59.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  July  4,  1799, 
the  son  of 
Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  and  was 
created  duke  of 
Sodermanl  and 
on  his  father's 
election  as 
;rown  prince  of 


Oscar, 
Prince  of  Prussia 


Oscar  I,  King  of 


Sweden.    He 
was  educated  at 


Norway  and  Sweden    Upsala,  and 
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]  carefully  trained 
I  as  heir  presump- 
tive. In  1823  he 
married  Jose- 
phine  Beauhar- 
nais,  grand- 
daughter  of  the 
Empress  Joseph- 
ine. He  proved 
a  liberal  and 
strongly  anti- 
German  monarch. 
He  died  July  8, 
1859. 

Oscar    II 
(1829-1907).  King 
of  Norway  and  Sweden.     He  was 
born  in  Stockholm,  Jan.  21,  1829, 
the   third   son    of    Oscar   I.      He 
entered  the  Swedish  navy  as  a  boy, 
completed  his  education  at  Upsala, 
and   in    1857 
married     Prin- 
cess Sophia   of 
Nassau.    He 
opposed  the 
repeated 
attempts  to 
separate    Nor- 
w  a  y    from 
Sweden     made 

Oscar  II,  King  of  by  the  Radi- 
Norway  and  Sweden  cals  o{  Norway 
from  1880  onwards,  and  more  than 
once  before  the  separation  of  1905 
averted  civil  war.  He  used  the 
pen-name  of  Oscar  Fredrik,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works  in  prose 
and  verse.  These  included  a  not- 
able Military  History  of  Sweden. 
His  biography  of  Charles  XII  was 
translated  into  English,  1879.  His 
collected  writings  were  published 
in  seven  vols.,  1885-1902.  He  died 
Dec.  8,  1907. 

Oschersleben.  Town  of  Prussia, 
in  Saxony.  On  the  Bode,  and  a 
junction  of  the  Magdeburg-Halber- 
stadt  rly.,  12£  m.  N.E.  of  Halber- 
stadt,  it  has  sugar-refineries,  brew- 
eries, copper  foundries,  and  ma- 
chinery works.  Pop.  13,000. 

Oscillation.  Act  of  swinging  or 
moving  backward  and  forward,  or 
vibrating  according  to  some  law. 
In  mathematics,  oscillation  is  the 
variation  of  a  function  between 
limits.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is 
a  term  used  for  a  particular  point 
in  connexion  with  the  movement 
of  a  compound  pendulum. 

Oscillograph.  Instrument  for 
demonstrating  visibly  the  nature 
of  the  fluctuations  of  an  alternat- 
ing electric  current.  The  current 
to  be  tested  passes  through  a  small 
coil  suspended  in  the  field  of  an 
electro-magnet  energised  by  a 
current  of  constant  intensity.  The 
fluctuations  and  reversals  of  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  make  it  swing  to 
and  fro.  A  beam  of  light  is  re- 
flected by  a  tiny  mirror  attached 


OSEBERG      SHIP 

to  the  coil  on  to  a  second  mirror 
moving  synchronously  with  (ho 
«al.  luit  on  an  axis  at  right  angle* 
tn  Unit  of  the  coil ;  and  thence  on 
to  a  fixed  screen.  The  spot  of 
light  traces  out  "  wave "  curves 
•  <iiM]M.unilrd  of  the  two  dill' fill 
M'.otinns  of  the  mirrors  ;  and  these 
curves  are  repeated  so  rapidly 
tluit.  owing  to  the  persisfc-ii' <•  of 
>.  they  appear  as  permanent 
lines  of  light  on  the  screen. 

Oseberg  Ship.  Viking  ship 
discovered  in  1904  by  G.  H.  Qua- 
tftvson,  in  a  grave-mound  at  One- 
near  Slagen,  on  the  W.  coast 
nf  Cliristiania  Fiord,  Norway.  A 
clinker-built,  single-masted  vessel 
of  oak,  71  ft.  long,  with  richly 
carved  stem,  it  was  equipped  with 
iron  anchor,  rope- work,  chest,  four- 
wheeled  wagon,  sleds,  and  four- 
poster  bedstead.  Designed  for 
peaceful  navigation  in  calm  waters, 
it  was  brought  ashore  about  A.D. 
850  for  use  as  a  woman's  grave- 
chamber.  It  is  now  in  the  Chris- 
tiania  Museum,  with  a  somewhat 
longer  war-galley  of  the  same  age, 
which  was  found  in  1880  at  Gok- 
stad.  See  Viking. 

Osh.  Town  of  Turkistan.  It  is 
in  the  prov.  of  Ferghana,  55  m. 
N.E.  of  Marghilan,  on  the  river 
Ak-bura,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Throne  of  Solomon,  a  mt.  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  visited  by 
Mahomedan  pilgrims.  Osh,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  an  old  town 
and  a  newer  one,  does  a  trade  with 
China.  Pop.  47,000. 

O'Shanassy,  SIR  JOHN  (1818- 
83).  Australian  statesman.  Born  in 
co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  he  emigrated 
to  Australia  in  1839  and  settled  in 
Melbourne.  A  prosperous  business 
man,  he  entered  politics,  agitated 
against  the  introduction  of  con- 
victs, and  was  one  of  the  foremost 
promoters  of  the  separation  of 
Victoria  from  New  South  Wales, 
1851.  Member  of  the  first  Victorian 
legislative  council,  he  became 
premier  in  1857,  remaining  in  office 
with  brief  intervals  until  1863.  He 
was  knighted  in  1874  and  died 
May  6,  1883. 

6'Shaughnessy,  ARTHUR  WIL- 
LIAM EDGAR  (1844-81).  British 
poet.  Born  in  London,  March  14, 
1844,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
British  Museum  hi  1861.  After 
wards  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
natural  history  department.  He 
died  Jan.  30,  1881.  His  works 
include  Epic  of  Women,  1870 . 
Music  and  Moonlight,  1874 ;  and 
the  posthumous  Songs  of  a  Worker. 
With  his  wife,  Eleanor  Marston, 
whom  he  married  in  1873,  he  wrote 
a  story,  Toyland,  1875,  a  collection 
of  stories  for  children.  See  Life, 
L  C  Moulton,  1894. 
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Oshawa.  Town  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  stands  on  Lake  On- 
tario, 34  m.  from  Toronto,  and  is 
served  by  the  C.N.R.  and  C.P.R. 
It  is  connected  by  electric  rly. 
with  Toronto.  It  has  a  harbour 
and  some  small  manufactures,  and 
is  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  7,400. 

Oshkosh.  City  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  scat  of  Winnebago 
co.  It  stands  on  Lake  Winnebago, 
80  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee,  and 
is  served  by  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
other  rlys.,  and  by  steamers.  Lum- 
ber products,  carriages,  wagons, 
machinery,  furniture,  tobacco,  and 
flour  are  manufactured.  Oshkosh 
was  settled  in  1836,  and  became  a 
city  in  1853.  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  several  disastrous  fires,  the  last 
in  1875.  Pop.  33,200. 

Osiander,  ANDREAS  (1498- 
1552).  German  theologian.  He 
was  born  at  Gunzenhausen,  near 
Nuremberg,  Dec.  19,  1498,  or- 
dained in  1520,  and  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Luther.  In  1549  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Konigs- 
berg.  He  published  two  treatises, 
Of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  Of 
Justification,  which  involved  him 
hi  controversy  with  Melanchthon. 
He  died  Oct.  17,  1552. 

Osier  (Salix  viminalis).  Shrub 
or  tree  of  the  natural  order  Amen- 
taceae.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
N.  Asia,  it  forms  either  a  bushy 
shrub  or  a  tree  30  ft.  high,  growing 
in  wet  places.  The  long,  straight 
branches,  used  for  wickerwork, 
are  polished  when  mature.  The 
leaves  are  narrow-lance-shaped, 
the  edges  waved  but  not  toothed, 
and  silvery  beneath.  The  catkins, 
which  mature  before  the  leaves, 
are  golden  yellow.  The  purple 
osier  (S.  purpurea)  does  not  attain 
the  tree  form,  and  its  slender 
tough  twigs  have  red  or  purple 
bark.  Several  other  willows  are 
grown  as  osiers  by  keeping  the 
trunk  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and 


Osier,    in    winter,    showing    long, 
straight  branches 

so  inducing  a  plentiful  annual 
growth  of  long  slender  rods.  The 
osiers  are  cut  in  spring,  when  the 
bark  peels  easily,  leaving  the  rods 
white.  See  Basket 


OSKOL 

Osimo.      City  of   July,  8  m. 
from  Ancona.     It   is  the  ancient 
Auximum,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  157  B.O.   Part  of  the  old  wall  still 
exists,  and  there  are  Roman  anti- 
quities from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
forum    in    the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 
The  cathedral  contains  13th  cen- 
tury sculptures.  Silkworm  breeding 
is  the  local  industry.     Pop.  6,000. 
•     Osiris.    Egyptian  deity.    Origi- 
nally the  local  god  of  Busiru,  his 
worship  developed  during  the  Old 
Kingdom  at 
Abydos,  where 
he  was   tradi- 
tionally in- 
terred.    From 
being    con- 
sidered a  vir- 
tuous    bene 
factor,  whence 
Egypt     ob- 
tained her  law 
and  agricul- 
ture,hebecame, 
by  assimilation 
with  Ra,  a  sun- 
god.      He  was 
also   identified 
with    other 
gods,  '..'/.  with 
Apis  as  Serapis 
and     with 
K  h  o  n  s      the 
moon-god.  The 
son    of    earth 
and  sky,  he  was 
brother  and 
husband     of 
Isis,  and  father 
of  Horus.    His 
brother  Set, 
god  of  darkness,  put  him  in  a  coffin 
which  he  threw  into  the  Nile,  and 
afterwards   cut   his  body  into  14 
pieces  and  scattered  them  through 
Egypt,  but  Isis  collected  them  with 
one  exception,  and  either  buried 
them    separately    or   resuscitated 
Osiris  by  incantations.      He   was 
thus  god  of  resurrection  and  eternal 
life,  and  judge  of  the  dead.     The 
righteous   soul   became  an  Osiris. 
As  lord  of  the  underworld  he  ap- 
pears with    a    mummified    body, 
wearing  a  plumed  crown,  and  asso- 
ciated with   ideas  concerning   the 
after  life.    Ptolemaic  temples  were 
erected  to  him  at  Canopus  and 
Karnak.      See  Amenti ;      Egypt ; 
Isis ;    Serapis. 

Oskol.  Town  of  Central  Rus- 
sia. It  is  in  the  govt.,  and  80  m. 
S.E.,  of  Kursk,  on  the  Oskol,  a 
tributary  of  the  Donetz,  and  the 
Yelets- Valuiki  rly.  There  are  soap, 
leather,  candle,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, and  a  trade  in  cereals  and 
cattle.  In  1655  it  was  called  Stari 
(old)  to  distinguish  it  from  Novi 
(new)  Oskol,  20  in.  away  on  the 
Bielinkaya,  with  similar  industries. 
Pop.  17,000. 


Osiris  as  the  moon- 
god 

from  a  ilatut  in  Ike 
Brilitk  MuMtum 


OSLER 


OSMUNDA 


Sir  W.  Osier, 
British  physician 

Russell 


Osier,  SIB  WILLIAM  (1849-1919). 
British  physician.  Born  at  Bond- 
head,  Canada,  July  12,  1849,  he 
was  educated 
at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Lon- 
don, Berlin, 
and  Vienna. 
He  was  ap- 
pointed pro- 
fessor of 
physiology  at 
McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1874, 
of  clinical 
medicine  at 
Pennsylvania  University,  1884,  of 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity 1889,  and  regius  professor  at 
Oxford  University,  1905.  Created 
a  baronet  in  1911,  Sir  .  William 
Osier  wrote  widely  and  authori- 
tatively on  nearly  every  aspect  of 
medicine.  He  died  Dec.  29,  1919. 
His  books  include  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  8th  ed.  1912, 
and  A  System  of  Medicine,  7  vols., 
2nd  ed.  1915. 

Oslo.  Capital  of  Norway.  The 
name  of  Christiania  (q.v.)  was  chang- 
ed to  Oslo  as  from  Jan.  1,  1925. 

O sman  OR  OTHMAN  1  (1259- 
1326).  Founder  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Born  in  Bithynia,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  leadership  of  his 
clan  in  1288,  and  gradually  con- 
quered the  surrounding  Turkish 
and  Tartar  tribes.  Assuming  the 
title  of  sultan  in  1299,  he  founded 
the  Osmanli  or  Ottoman  dynasty. 
See  Ottoman ;  Turkey. 

Osman  Digna  (1836-1900). 
Dervish  chieftain.  A  Hadendoa 
slave  dealer  at  Suakin,  he  was 
made  governor 
1  of  Eastern 
j  Sudan  by  the 
|  Mahdi  (q.v.), 
]  captured  Sin- 
kat  and  Tokar 
in  1883,  and 
defeated  Baker 
Pasha's  troops 
at  El  Teb,  Feb. 
4,  1884,  being 
himself  de- 
feated there  by  General  Graham, 
Feb.  29,  and  also  at  Tamai, 
March  13.  Holding  the  country 
round  Suakin,  he  was  a  continual 
menace  to  the  Sudan.  On  the  defeat 
and  death  of 
the  Mahdi, 
Osman  was 
killed  in  a 
fray  near 
Tokar. 

Osmanieh. 
Turkish  order 
o  f  chivalry, 
in  full  the 
Nishan  -i  -  Os- 

manie     or       Qsmanieh,  star  oi 
Order      of       the  Turkish  order 




Osman  Digna, 
Dervish  chieftain 


Osman.  It  was  instituted  by  Abdul 
Aziz  in  1861,  and  has  four  grades 
The  badge  is  a  green  star  of  seven 
points  with  gold  knobs,  and  be- 
tween each  are  three  golden  rays. 
The  ribbon  is  of  green  watered  silk 
with  red  stripes  near  the  edge. 

Osman  Pasha  (c.  1835-1900). 
Turkish  soldier.  Born  in  Asia 
Minor  and  educated  for  the  army 
at  Constantinople,  he  fought  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Lebanon,  and 
Crete,  and  won  the  rank  of  marshal 
against  the  Serbians  in  1876.  His 
fame,  however,  rests  on  his  defence 
of  Plevna  (q.v.).  He  was  minister 
of  war,  1878-85,  and  died  at  Con- 
stantinople, April  4,  1900.  See 
Russo-Turkish  Wars. 

Osmanthus  fragrans.  Ever- 
green shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Oleaceae,  native  of  Japan  and 
China.  It  has  toothed,  lance- 
shaped,  opposite  leaves,  and  yel- 
lowish-white, four-lobed,  fragrant 
flowers.  The  Chinese  employ  the 
flowers  to  scent  tea. 

Osmiridium.  Alloy  of  the 
rare  metals  osmium  and  iridium. 
Characterised  by  great  hardness 
and  durability,  it  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  instruments, 
parts  of  ships'  compasses,  and  for 
watch  pivots  and  other  delicate 
mechanical  parts,  and  also  for  the 
points  of  pocket  pens.  It  is  found 
in  Tasmania,  where  in  1920  the 
output  was  valued  at  £67,987. 

Osmium.  Rare  metal  dis- 
covered in  1803  by  Smithson  Ten- 
nent  in  samples  of  platinum  ore. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  192  ;  specific 
gravity  22'0  ;  melting  point  about 
2,500°  C.  (4,532°  Fah.);  chemical 
symbol,  Os.  It  is  bluish  white  in 
colour  with  distinct  lustre.  It  is 
found,  chiefly  associated  with 
platinum,  in  the  mines  of  Russia, 
South  America,  California,  and 
the  East  Indies,  in  the  form  of 
osmiridium  or  iridosmine. 

It  occurs  usually  in  grains,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extreme  hard- 
ness and  by  the  peculiar  offensive 
and  poisonous  fumes  which  they 
give  off  when  heated  with  potash. 
The  metal  is  most  conveniently 
recovered  by  heating  osmiridium 
in  porcelain  tubes  to  a  white  heat 
in  a  current  of  air,  when  the  oxide 
of  osmium  sublimes  over  and  is 
collected  as  a  powder,  from  which 
the  metal  may  be  obtained  by 
reduction  with  hydrogen  or  car- 
bon. The  chief  industrial  use  of 
the  metal  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
filaments  for  electric  lamps.  A  salt 
of  the  metal  has  been  used  for  the 
precipitation  of  bacterial  organ- 
isms in  water. 

Osmosis  (Gr.  osmos,  pushing, 
impulsion).  Name  applied  to 
the  diffusion  of  one  liquid  into  an- 
other, when  they  are  separated  by 


a  permeable  membrane.  The  force 
impelling  osmosis  is  known  as 
osmotic  pressure.  A  piece  of 
bladder  or  parchment  is  a  con- 
venient membrane  to  employ  in  the 
apparatus.  The  direction  of  the 
osmosis  varies  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  liquids  in  the 
inner  and  outer  vessels.  If  the 
osmosis  be  from  the  inner  vessel  to 
the  outer,  it  is  called  exosmosis,  if  in 
the  reverse  direction  endosmosis. 

I 


L 
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Osmanthus  fragrans.     Foliage  and 
flower  of  the  Oriental  shrub 

Osmosis  plays  an  important  part 
in  plant  physiology  and  in  chemis- 
try. Elaborate  investigations  were 
made  by  Pfeffer  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  sugar  solutions  through 
films  of  copper  ferrocyanide  de- 
posited on  unglazed  earthenware 
pots.  Afterwards  van' tHoff  estab- 
lished the  analogy  between  osmo- 
tic pressure  and  gaseous  pressure  as 
expressed  by  Avogadro's  law.  Van't 
Hoff  stated  that  the  pressure  is 
due  to  the  bombarding  of  the  semi- 
permeable  membrane  by  the  dis- 
solved molecules  trying  to  diffuse 
into  the  solvent  and  bring  about  a 
uniform  concentration  of  the  two 
liquids.  The  osmotic  pressure  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  the 
gaseous  pressure  which  the  weight 
of  dissolved  substance  would  exert 
at  the  same  temperature,  if  it  were 
in  the  state  of  gas  and  occupied  the 
volume  filled  by  the  solution. 

Osmund  (d.  1099).  English 
bishop  and  saint.  Count  of  Seez  in 
Normandy,  he  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  to  England  and  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  also  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. He  embraced  the  religious 
life,  and  in  1078  was  made  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  where  he  built  a  cathe- 
dral at  Old  Sarum  about  ten  years 
later.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  S. 
Aldhelm,  and  had  considerable  skill 
as  a  copyist  and  bookbinder.  He 
died  in  1099,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum. 
Canonised  in  1457,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  the  new  cathedral. 

Osmunda.  Genus  of  ferns,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the 
royal  fern  (q.v.). 


OSMUNDACEAE  _ 

Osmmidaceae.    Natural  order 

•i  i't.-M.i..|iii\  1:1.  oon  Isting  i>f  two 
•  >iilv.  di'iunda  ana  Todta. 
I'll,  v  lia\i  i  iv.  pingrootstocka,  and 
the  sporangia  are  not  covered  by  a 
IM-HM  It-  (indusium),  and  the  spore- 
•  iip-ules  split  into  two  valves  by  a 
1  1  assure,  there  being  no 
"  ring  "  as  in  the  other  ferns.  The 
spores  contain  chlorophyll,  and  soon 
perish  if  they  do  not  immediately 
tiiul  conditions  favourable  for 


Osnabruck.  City  of  Hanover, 
<  .Vniiiiiiy  Situated  on  the  Hase, 
70  m.  W.  of  Hanover,  relics  of  its 
old  past  include  S.  Mary's  Church, 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  the  R.C. 
cathedral  with  its  cloisters,  trea- 
sury, and  relics  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  town  hall,  wherein  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  was  discussed.  The  in- 
dustries are  iron  and  steel  works, 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  chemicals,  paper,  etc.  It  is  a 
rly.  junction,  and  has  a  trade  in 
cattle  and  horses.  In  the  9th  century 
Osnabruck  was  a  walled  town.  It 
belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  in  the  15th  century  had  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  bishopric  of 
Osnabfuck  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  about  800. 
Its  bishop  soon  became  a  rich  and 
powerful  prelate,  ruling  over  a  large 
area  around  the  city.  As  a  princi- 
pality it  survived  the  Reformation. 
In  1C48,  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. it  wap  arranged  that  it 
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alt.,  lien  40  m.  8.E.  of  the  town  W 
»f  i  lie  lake  Tod<*  lot  Santo*. 

Osorrei.  Town  of  Rumania, 
formerly  in  Hungary  and  known  M 
Maroa  Vasarholy  or  by  it*  German 
name  Neumarkt.  It  stand*  on  tli> 
Maresul  (Maros)  in  Transylvania, 
80  m.  by  rly.  from  Clui  (Kolowvar), 
and  is  the  capital  of  Szokli-rhind. 
It  contains  the  Teleki  Library  and 
the  Szekler  National  Museum. 
There  are  timber  and  petroleum 
industries.  Sugar,  tobacco,  tilea, 
spirits,  and  pottery  are  manu 
factured.  Pop.  25,500. 

Osprey  (Lat.  ossifraga,  bont 
breaker).  Bird  of  prey  (Pandion 
liu/i'ii'titx),  known  also  as  the  fish- 
ing hawk.  It  is  about  2  ft.  long,  the 
back  and  wings  are  dark  brown,  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  throat 
whitish,  and  the  under  parts  white. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  in  deserts  and  near 
the  Poles,  but  is  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  though  it  may  still  nest  in 
a  few  secluded  districts  in  N.  Scot- 
land. The  nest,  a  very  large  struc- 
ture of  sticks  lined  with  moss,  is 
usually  built  in  a  tree,  but  where 
trees  are  scarce  may  be  made  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs.  It 
is  always  found  near  water,  as  the 
bird's  food  consists  entirely  of  fish. 
The  osprey  soars  to  great  heights, 
watching  for  its  prey,  on  sight  of 
which  it  darts  down  with  great 
speed  and  seizes  it  with  its  claws. 
The  so-called  osprey  plumes  of 
commerce  are 
taken  from  a  spe- 
cies of  egret  (q.v.). 
Ossa.  Moun- 
tain of  Greece,  in 
Thessaly.  It  rises 
E.  of  the  river 
Peneus,  and  with 
its  neighbouring 
height  of  Pelion 


'-•,-.  i  /-  •  i 


Osprey. 


Species  ol  the  bird  found 
in  Australia 


should  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  prince  alternately, 
several  of  the  Protestants  being 
members  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  last  was  George  Ill's  son, 
Frederick,  duke  of  York.  In  1815 
its  lands  were  added  to  Hanover. 
The  modern  R.C-  bishopric  dates 
trom  1857.  The  town  gives  its 
name  to  the  coarse  linens  called 
Osnaburgs  Pop.  75,000. 

Osorno.  Town  and  volcano  in 
Chile.  The  town  is  situated  in  the 
dept.  of  Llanquihue,  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Valdivia  on  the  rly.  from  Puerto 
Montt  to  Santiago,  in  the  middle  of 
an  important  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial dist.  It  has  trade  in 
cereals,  Hour  -mills,  and  distilleries. 
Pop.  7,500.  The  volcano,  8,725  ft. 


Osnabruck,   Germany.       The  R.C.    cathedral  from  the 

north;  top,  left,  view  in  the  close  ;  left  to  right  are  seen 

the  bishop's  palace,  statue  to  Justus  Moser,  the  patriot 

author,  and  the  seminary 


(q.v.)  IB  separated  from  Olympus 
by  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The  chief 
peak  is  6,398  ft.  high,  and  is  now 
known  as  Kissavoa, 

Osset.  People  of  Sarmatian 
descent  on  both  slopes  of  the 
Dariel  Pass  in  the  Middle  Caucasus. 
Numbering  in  1897  171,716,  of 
Iranian  speech,  they  are  tall, 
frequently  light-eyed  and  blond- 
haired,  with  Altaian  head-form. 
Byzantine  missions,  Islam  and 
modern  Russian  orthodoxy  have 
not  submerged  their  primitive 
animism,  which  is  maintained 
more  persistently  than  in  any 
Aryan  people  outside  India. 

Ossett.  Mun.  bor.  of  Yorkshire 
(W.R.),  England.  It  stands  near 
the  Calder,  3  m.  from  Wakefield, 
with  stations  on  the  L.  &  Y.  and 
G.N.  Rlys.  The  chief  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  coal  mines.  The 
fine  church  of  Holy  Trinity  is 
modern.  At  South  Ossett  are 
mineral  springs.  Ossett  was  made 
a  borough  in  1890,  the  munici- 
pality including  Gawthorpe.  Mar- 
^^m  ketday,  FP.  Pop. 
14,000. 

O  s  s  i  a  n  ( I  r. 
Oisin).  Irish  hero 
and  bard  of  the 
3rd  century.  The 
son  of  Finn 
Mao  Cumhal,  he 
is  traditionally 
the  great  poet 
of  the  Gaels,  and 
is  himself  a  prom- 
i  n  e  n  t  figure  in 
hundreds  of  bal- 
lads and  tales  from 
the  12th  to  the 
18th  century.  His 
fame  spread  to  the 
Scottish  High- 
lands. He  fled  after 
the  Fenian  defeat 
at  Gabhra  in  293. 
A  variant  of  a  wide- 
spread fairy  tale 
relates  that  ho 
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was  lured  away  by  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Land  of  Youth, 
where  he  spent  300  years,  and  on 
his  return  became  old  and  decrepit. 
Meeting  S.  Patrick,  he  recounted 
the  events  of  the  past  to  him.  See 
Finn  ;  Gaelic  Language  and  Litera- 
ture ;  Macpherson,  James  ;  consult 
also  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  J 
Macpherson,  new  ed.,  1896  ;  Ossian 
and  the  Ossianic  Literature,  A  T. 
Nutt,  1899. 

Ossification.  Formation  of 
bone.  Natural  ossification  is  the 
process  by  which  the  cartilage 
formed  in  the  developing  organism 
in  ulero  is  gradually  converted 
into  bone,  and  the  primitive  tissue 
of  the  skull  is  formed  into  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  Ossification 
also  occurs  in  the  process  of  repair 
of  fractured  bones,  a  mass  of  new 
bony  tissue  called  callus  being 
formed  between  and  around  the 
broken  surfaces.  In  certain  diseases 
of  the  joints  ossification  of  tissue 
occurs,  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
articular  surfaces  may  become 
firmly  united,  and  all  movement 
in  the  joint  lost.  See  Bone. 

Ossington,  JOHN  EVELYN  DENI- 
SON,  VISCOUNT  (1800-73).  British 
politician.  Born  at  Ossington, 
N  o  1  1  ingham- 
shire,  Jan.  27, 
1800,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  Christ 
Church,  O  x- 
ford,  in  1823 
he  became 
Whig  M.P.  for 
Newcastle- 
under  -  Lyme. 


Speaker  of  the 


Viscpunt  Ossington, 

British  politician 

After  siaur 

House  of  Commons,  1857-72,  when 
he  retired  and  was  created  Vis- 
count Ossington.  The  title  became 
extinct  on  his  death,  March  7, 
1873.  The  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  the  Bible  was  brought  out  at 
his  suggestion. 

Ossining.  Village  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  Winchester  co.  Situated 
on  Tappan  Bay,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  30  m.  N.  of  New  York  City, 
it  is  served  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  rly. 
Just  S.  of  the  village  is  the  Sing 
Sing  state  prison.  Ossining  was 
settled  about  1700,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1813.  Formerly  known 
as  Sing  Sing,  its  name  was  changed 
in  1901.  Pop.  10,700. 

Ossory.  Name  of  an  old  Irish 
kingdom.  It  existed  for  nearly 
1000  years,  falling  to  pieces  just 
before  the  English  conquest  of 
Ireland  in  the  12th  century.  It  was 
part  of  the  modern  province  of 
Leinster,  roughly  that  now  covered 
by  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlow.  In  1527 


Piers  Butler,  afterwards  8th  earl 
of  Ormonde,  was  created  earl  of 
Ossory,  and  the  title  is  still  borne 
by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde. 
Ossory  is  the  name  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  R.C.  and  Anglican  churches, 
both  cathedrals  being  at  Kilkenny. 
Ossovietz.  Town  and  fortress 
of  Poland,  also  known  as  Osowiec. 
It  is  on  the  river  Bobr,  30  m.  N.W. 
of  Bielostok.  Its  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  river,  dominating 
railways  and  important  roads, 
rendered  it  of  strategic  importance 
during  the  Great  War. 

The  Germans  first  laid  siege  to 
Ossovietz,  Sept.  25,  1914,  but  the 
swampy  ground  prevented  them 
from  bringing  up  their  heavy  guns, 
and  a  direct  assault  was  impractic- 
able. After  bombarding  the  place 
for  four  days,  having  suffered  con- 
siderably at  the  hands  of  the  gar- 
rison, they  withdrew  on  Oct.  1-2. 
The  second  siege  began  in  Feb., 
1915.  The  Russians  were  again  re- 
treating from  East  Prussia  to  the 
line  of  the  Bobr,  and  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  fortress,  the 
Germans  again  besieged  it.  Heavy 
frost  had  made  the  terrain  firm 
ground,  and  able  now  to  bring  up 
their  heavy  guns,  they  began  to 
bombard  it  on  Feb.  25.  The  con- 
crete of  the  forts,  however,  with- 
stood continual  shelling,  and  on 
March  21,  1915,  the  Germans  re- 
moved some  of  their  batteries,  and 
the  bombardment  died  down.  In 
April  they  made  further  efforts  to 
take  the  fortress,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

With  the  loss  of  Kovno,  on  Aug. 
19,  1915,  the  main  Russian  defence 
of  the  Niemen  was  gone,  and 
Ossovietz  on  the  Bobr  formed  a 
salient.  By  this  time  the  Russians 
in  the  centre  were  retreating  all 
along  the  line,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Brest  Litovsk  was  in  contem- 
plation. In  these  circumstances 
there  was  a  withdrawal,  and  on 
Aug.  20  Ossovietz  was  abandoned 
to  the  Germans. 

Ostade,  ADRIAN  VAN  (1610-85). 
Dutch  painter.    Born  at  Haarlem, 
he  studied  under  Frans Hals  (q.v.), 
and  spent  the 
whole     of    his 
life    at    Haar- 
lem,   dying 
there     April 
27,    1685.      A 
prolific  painter 
of   peasant 
genre,  he  was 
influenced    in 
Adrian  van  Ostade,     turn  by  Adrian 
Dutch  painter         Brouwer   and 
Rembrandt.      His    brother   Isaac 
(1621-49)  painted  landscapes. 

Osteitis.  Inflammation  of  com- 
pact bone.  The  term  osteomyelitis 
is  used  when  the  central  or 


medullary  cavity  of  the  long  bone 
is  involved.  The  commonest  cause 
is  injury  to  the  bone,  with  or  with- 
out an  open  wound.  An  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bone  some- 
times occurs  in  sickly  children, 
and  may  follow  scarlet  fever. 
Chronic  inflammation  may  follow 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammation 
or  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 

Ostend  (Flemish,  Oostende), 
Town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders.  It  lies  in  flat  country 
on  the  N.  Sea 
coast,  14  m.  W. 
of  Bruges,  with 
which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rly. 
and  canal.  Ostend 
is  the  principal 
sea-bathing  resort 
of  Belgium, 
Ostend  arms  attracting  visitors 
from  many  countries,  and  has  a 
large  kursaal,  racecourse,  theatres, 
and  many  other  attractions.  The 
digue,  which  forms  the  chief 
promenade,  stretches  to  Maria- 
kerke,  3  m.  to  the  W.  It  has  also 
the  principal  fishing  fleet  of  the  sea- 
board, and  is  a  seaport  of  import- 
ance, with  cross-Channel  service 
to  Dover,  and  the  terminus  of 
express  lines  to  many  parts  of 
Central  Europe.  Its  oyster-beds 
are  famed,  and  there  is  a  local  lace 
industry.  The  town  is  mostly 
modern.  The  hotel  de  ville  is  an 
early  18th  century  building  on  the 
Place  d'Armes  ;  the  large  modern 
Gothic  church  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul  was  built  in  1907.  The  Pare 
Leopold,  with  ornamental  waters, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Ostend  is  recorded  as  connected 
by  canal  with  Bruges  as  early  as 
1284 ;  as  a  port  and  fishing  har- 
bour it  dates  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  suffered  severely  in  the 
long  siege  of  1601^4,  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish  general 
Spinola.  Its  fortifications  were 
demolished  in  1865.  In  the  Great 
War  it  was  occupied  by  the  British 
in  Aug. -Oct.,  1914,  and  was  entered 
by  the  Germans  on  Oct.  14,  1914. 
An  important  centre  of  the  coastal 
defences  and  of  the  submarine 
campaign,  Ostend  was  frequently 
bombarded  from  land,  sea,  and  air 
by  the  Allies,  and  militarily  im- 
portant parts  suffered  considerably. 
Pop.  43,000. 

Ostend,  ATTACK  ON.  British 
naval -operations,  April-May,  1918. 
During  the  Great  War  the  Germans 
used  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  as 
naval  bases  for  submarines  and 
light  destroyers.  To  counter  their 
attacks  the  British  determined  to 
obstruct  the  entrance  of  these  two 
harbours.  On  April  22  the  expe- 
dition set  out  from  Dover,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd-23rd,  simul- 


Ostend. 


Views  of  the  Belgian  watering-place.     1.  The  Port. 
40ft.  above  the  sea,  with  Kursaal. 


2.     Part  of  the  Digue,  a  promenade  3  m    long  and 
3.   Central  railway  station 


taneously  with  the  attack  on  Zee- 
brugge,  an  attack  was  made  on 
Ostend  under  Commodore  Hubert 
Lynes.  The  two  blockships  were 
unable  to  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  as  the  wind  changed 
and  the  smoke  screen  lifted.  They 
were  blown  up  just  outside.  In 
this  operation  the  destroyer  North 
Star  and  four  launches  were  lost. 

On  the  night  of  May  9-10  a 
second  attempt  was  made.  The 
Vindictive  was  used  as  a  block- 
ship,  several  hundred  tons  of  con- 
crete being  run  into  her  hull.  Air- 
craft and  monitors  cooperated, 
and  the  heavy  British  artillery  in 
Flanders  directed  counter-battery 
work  on  the  German  guns.  The 
night  was  windless  and  moonless. 
The  Vindictive,  handled  by  Com- 
mander A.  E.  Godsal,  stood  in, 
preceded  by  destroyers  and  motor 
craft,  which  were  to  spread  a  smoke 
screen  and  place  a  flarelight  for 
her  to  steer  by. 

The  vessel  pushed  in  under  a 
heavy  German  fire.  As  her  com- 
mander laid  her  nose  against  the 
eastern  pier  and  prepared  to 
swing  her  hull  across  the  channel 
a  shell  struck  the  conning-tower, 
killing  him.  Lieut.  V.  A.  Crutchley 
tried  to  bring  the  Vindictive  round, 
but  she  could  not  be  moved.  He, 
therefore,  gave  orders  for  the 
charges  in  the  hull  to  be  fired,  and 
the  vessel  to  be  abandoned.  The 
result  of  the  operation  was  that 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  was 
not  completely  blocked,  and  the 
Germans  later  dragged  the  sunken 


wreck  towards  the  eastern  pier, 
so  that  a  channel  about  30  ft.  wide 
remained  clear.  The  British  loss 
was  47  officers  and  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  See  Keyes, 
Roger  ;  Vindictive  ;  Zeebrugge  ; 
consult  also  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge, Sir  R.  Keyes'  Despatches, 
ed.  C.  S.  Terry,  1919. 

Ostend  Company.  Trading 
company  with  headquarters  at 
Ostend  and  stations  on  the  Indian 
coast,  established  for  Eastern 
commerce  under  patronage  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI  in  1717.  Its 
success  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  interested  powers,  which 
leagued  to  force  its  dissolution.  In 
1 727  its  charter  was  suspended  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  company 
ceased  to  exist  in  1731. 

Osteology  (Gr.  osteon,  bone ; 
logos,  science).  Science  pertain- 
ing to  bones.  See  Bone  ;  Skeleton. 

Osteopathy  (Gr.  osteon,  bone  ; 
pathoa,  suffering).  Term  used  for  a 
disease  of  a  bone.  It  also  refers  to 
the  treatment  of  disorders  of  bones 
and  joints  by  a  process  of  manipu- 
lation. See  Bone. 

Ostergbtland  OB  LINK-TIM:. 
Lan  or  co.  of  Sweden.  It  lies 
between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Lake 
Vatter,  and  contains  many  lakes, 
of  which  the  largest  is  Lake  Soin- 
iiini.  The  river  Motala  drains  a 
fertile  plain.  Cheese  is  the  chief 
farm  product ;  copper  and  iron 
are  mined.  Linkoping  is  the  chief 
railway  junction.  Area,  4,265  sq. 
ra.  Pop.  302,000. 


Osterley  House.  Seat  of  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  in  Middlesex.  It  is 
one  mile  from  Hounslow,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Rly.  The  first  house  was  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  About  1700  the 
estate  was  bought  by  Sir  Francis 
Child,  and  about  1760  his  successor 
built  the  present  bouse.  It  passed 
from  the  Childs  to  the  earl  of 
Jersey.  The  apartments  include 
a  fine  picture  gallery,  and  among 
the  treasures  are  some  magnificent 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 

Osterode.  Town  of  Hanover, 
Prussia.  At  the  foot  of  the  Harz 
Mts.,  on  the  Sosc,  it  is  about  30  in. 
N.W.  ofNordhausen.  Notable  build- 
ings are  the  Rathaus,  built  1552,  S. 
Giles's  Church,  built  724  and  re- 
stored after  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1578,  and  the  great  corn  warehouse. 
The  town  manufactures  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  machinery, 
leather,  cigars,  and  woodwork. 
It  is  also  visited  by  invalids  and 
pleasure  seekers.  The  town  was 
long  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  from  1361-1452  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
ruling  family.  Pop.  7,500. 

There  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
pop.  13,000,  of  the  same  name  in 
K.  Prussia.  It  grew  up  around 
a  castle  built  by  the  Teutonic 
Order.  Here,  during  the  Great 
War,  the  Germans  interned  Russian 
prisoners. 

Ostersund.  Town  of  Sweden. 
Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Storsjo,  in  the  Ian  or  county  of 


Jamtland,  it  is  Joined   with   the 
island  of  Froso  by  a  bridge  1,421 
ft.inlength.      It  is  a  centre  for  the 
timber  trade.     Pop.  7,000. 

Ostia.    Ancient  port  of  Central 
Italy.     It  was  the  port  of  Rome 
andstood  on  the  S.   arm  of  the 
Tiber,    which    now    flows    by 
different  channel  farther  W.,  14  m 
S  W    of  Rome.    The  port  is  said 
to  have  been  founded   by  Ancus 
Martius,  and  its  emporium  or  har- 
bour became  a  naval  station,  and 
imported    much    wheat.       Portus 
Augusti,  2J  m.  to  the  N,  on  the  N 
arm  of  the  Tiber,  was  founded  m 
consequence  of  the  siting  of  the 
S.    channel,    yet    Ostia     retained 
much   of   its   earlier   imp°rtan8c.f- 
Modern  Ostia  was  founded  in  8, 
bv  Gregory  IV.    The  Castello  was 
built  1483-86,  but  its  prosperity 
disappeared  when  the  N.  arm  was 
reopened  in  1612;   it  is  now  the 
village  of  Osteria  near  the  Castello. 
Excavations  have  revealed  interest 
ing    details    of    streets,    temples, 
store-houses,  and  residences, 
city  had  also  a  forum  and  a  large 
theatre.     See  Rome. 

Ostraca  (Gr.,  hard  shells).  In- 
scribed potsherds  and  stone  slabs, 
principally  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Egypt.  The  British  Museum 
contains  one  of  those  whereby 
Themistocles  was  ostracised 
471  B.C.  The  name  has  been 
transferred  to  the  pottery  frag- 
ments and  limestone  slabs,  em- 
ployed in  Egypt  for  ephemeral 
ink-records.  Many  thousands  have 
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been  collected,  bearing  Aramaic, 
Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Coptic 
cords  ranging  from  400  B.C.  to  A.D. 
900  At  the  Arab  conquest  three 
Christians  copied  the  Greek  gospels 
upon  a  series  of  numbered  pots- 
herds, whereof  20  remain.  In  li 
Reisner  found  in  the  ruined  palace 
of  Omri  and  Ahab  at  Samaria 
about  75  potsherds  with  Hebrew 
ink-inscriptions.  See  Graffito. 

Ostracism.     Political  practice 
introduced  by  Cleisthenes  at  Athens 
508    B.C.,     and    subsequently 
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employed  in  other  Greek  states. 
Once  a  year  every  Athenian  citi- 
zen had  the  privilege  of  writing  on 
an     oyster-shell     (ostrakon)     the 
name  of  any  statesman  whom  he 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
send  into  exile.     In  the  event  of 
there  being  6,000  votes  adverse  to 
any  statesman,  the  decree  of  ban- 
ishment or  ostracism,  as  it  came 
to   be   called,   took   effect.      The 
period  was  first  for  10  years    and 
subsequently  for  five.    It  did  not 
involve  any  loss  of  civic    rights 
and  the  victim  could  be  recalled 
before  the  end  of  his  term  of  exile. 
Noted    Athenians    who    suffered 
ostracism  were  Miltiades,  Themis 
tocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Alci- 
biades,  by  the  last  of  whom  the 
practice  was  abolished.   -See  Gr  eece. 
Ostracoda.       Order   of   Ento- 
mostraca    or    small    crustaceans. 
The  body  is  unsegmented  and  en- 
closed in  a  bivalve  carapace  from 
which  the  head  does  not  protrude. 
They    swim    by    means    of    their 
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antennae,  which  are  jointed  and 
have  brush-like  terminations.  In 
some  species  the  eggs  are  carried 
about  in  the  shells,  and  in  others 
are  laid  on  water  plants.  Most  of 
them  live  in  the  sea,  but  a  few 
species  are  found  in  fresh  water,  as 
the  common  cypris  of  British  ponds. 
They  are  all  carnivorous  and  play 
an  important  part  as  scavengers. 

Ostrau.  Twin  town  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, also  known  as  Ostrava. 
Mahrisch,  or  Moravian  Ostrau,  is 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ostrawitza, 
across  which  is  Polnisch,  or  Polish 
Ostrau,  a  town  of  the  former 
Austrian  Silesia.  Both  are  inter- 
ested in  collieries ;  there  are  iron- 
works, chemical,  soap,  and  candle 
factories  E.  of  the  river.  Pop., 
M.  0.,  37,000 ;  P.  0.,  23,000. 

Ostrich      (Struthio      camels). 
Largest  living  bird.    Found  wild  in 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  it 
is  usually  placed  in  the  order  Rati- 
tae  or  running  birds,  the  breast- 
bone lacking  the  keel  to  which  the 
strong  flight  muscles  of  most  birds 
are  attached.    The  wings  of  the  os- 
trich are  small  and  useless  for  flight. 
A  fine  specimen  stands  nearly  5  ft. 
high   at   the   back,    and   its   neck 
accounts  for  about  3  ft.  more     In 
the  male  the  plumage  of  the  body 
is  black,  with  white  plumes  on  the 
wings  and  tail,  that  of  the  female 
bein<*  grey.     The  neck  is  covered 
with"  down.     The  legs,  which  are 
long  and  strong,  and  part  of  the 
thighs  are  bare,  and  the  feet  have 
only  two  toes— a  feature  peculiar 
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to  these  birds.  The  head  U  rela- 
tivdv  snmll,  and  u  broad  and 
flattened.  The  beak  is  short  and 
broad,  and  the  gape  very  wi<l<- 

u-hes  are  found  in  open 
country,  s|nvi:illy  desert, and  never 
in  wooded  regions.  Their  speed 
when  running  with  outspread  \v  mu1- 
exceeds  that  of  any  mammal ;  but 
tin-it-  habit  of  running  in  great 
circles  enables  a  well-mounted 
hunter  to  get  within  shot  by  cut- 
ting them  off.  They  feed  mainly 
on  grass  and  leaves,  but  are  prac- 
tiially  omnivorous,  and  will  swal- 
low -ni.-ill  mammals,  birds,,  or  rep- 
tiles. The  cock  bird,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  runs  with  three  or  four 
licn>.  which  lay  in  a  common  neat 
consisting  of  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
sand  scraped  by  the  cock.  There 
are  usually  about  20  eggs  in  a  nest, 
but  the  birds  often  lay  a  few  eggs 
round  it  which  fail  to  be  hatched. 

During  the  day  the  eggs  are  usu- 
ally left  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
the  cock  incubates  them  at  night. 
In  cooler  weather  he  sometimes  sits 
during  the  day  as  well,  and  is  then 
relieved  by  the  hens  while  he  goes 
in  search  of  food.  The  birds  are 
extremely  wary,  and  make  off  at 
the  least  alarm  ;  but  a  male  bird, 
if  cornered,  is  a  dangerous  foe,  as 
he  can  strike  terrible  blows  with 
his  powerful  legs.  The  flesh  of  the 
ostrich,  except  when  young,  is  unfit 
for  food,  but  the  eggs  are  highly 
prized  by  the  natives. 

Owing  to  the  value  of  its  plumes 
the  ostrich  was  formerly  hunted 
to  extermination  in  many  districts, 
but  the  same  cause  has  now  saved 
it  from  extinction.  The  establish- 
ment of  ostrich  farms  dates  from 
about  1867,  and  has  now  developed 
into  an  important  industry  in  S. 
Africa,  Australia,  the  U.S.A.,  Al- 
geria, and  Argentina ;  but  attempts 
to  introduce  it  to  Europe  have  not 
proved  very  profitable.  The  in- 
troduction of  artificial  incubation 
has  added  considerably  to  the  profit. 

The  birds  are  given  a  free  run 
over  a  large  extent  of  open  ground, 
and  pick  up  most  of  their  food. 
The  plumes  are  taken  usually 
three  times  in  two  years,  the  birds 
being  driven  into  small  enclosures 
and  hooded  to  keep  them  quiet. 
The  feathers  are  then  cut  2  ins.  from 
the  sockets,  and  as  these  are  not 
provided  with  nerves  the  birds  feel 
nothing.  See  Australia ;  Cassowary. 

Ostrog.  Town  of  S.W.  Russia. 
It  is  in  the  govt.  of  Volhynia,  on 
the  river  Goryn,  100  m.  W.  of  Jito- 
in  ir.  There  is  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
leather,  timber,  and  sugar.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Polish  principality.  Here 
the  first  complete  old  Slavonic 
ti.m-l.-ition  of  the  Bible  was  issued 
in  1581.  Pop.  20,000. 
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Ostrich. 


Male  specimen  ol  the  A! 

Oanbier  Ballon.  r.Z.S. 


Ostrogojsk.  Town  of  Central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.,  and 
56  m.  S.W.,  of  Voronezh,  on  the 
river  Tikhaya  Sosna  and  the  Khar- 
kov-Balashev  rly.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  candles,  oil,  bricks,  tobacco, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  grain,  cattle,  honey,  and 
leather.  Pop.  22,000. 

Ostrogoths.  Eastern  branch  of 
the  Gothic  people.  It  was  formed 
of  those  Goths  who  remained  in 
their  seats  on  the  Dnieper  when  the 
others,  who  were  called  Visigoths, 
moved  W.  in  the  3rd  century.  The 
Ostrogoths,  under  Hermanaric, 
ruled  eastward  to  the  Don,  and 
their  supremacy  was  recognized 
far  to  the  N.  ;  but  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  Huns,  after  whose 
fall  they  began  a  new  era  of  con- 
quest. Their  power  was  at  its 
highest  under  Theodoric.  See 
Belisarius  ;  Goths  ;  Hermunaric  ; 
Rome :  History  ;  Theodoric ;  Totila; 
Visigoths. 

Ostrolenka.  Town  of  Poland. 
It  stands  on  the  Nareff  and  the 
Nareff  rly.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Lpmza. 
Agriculture,  hunting,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
(list.,  where  much  amber  is  found. 
Here  the  Russians  wore  defeated 


by  the  French  in  1807,  and  the 
Poles  by  the  Russians  in  1831.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  in 
their  offensive  against  Warsaw, 
Aug.,  1915.  Pop.  16,000. 

Ostrovski,  ALEXANDER  NICHO- 
I.AIEVITCH  (1823-86).  Russian 
dramatist.  He  was  born  April  12, 
1823,  the  son  of  a  general  business 
agent,  and  found  his  inspiration 
for  his  earliest  plays  in  the  lives  of 
the  small  traders  of  Moscow  among 
whom  he  was  brought  up.  His  first 
notable  comedy,  The  Bankrupt,  or 
Between  Ourselves  We  Shall  Settle 
It,  1850,  is  the  story  of  a  commercial 
swindle.  In  1853,  with  Everyone 
in  His  Own  Place,  the  dramatist 
scored  his  second  great  success, 
and  in  1860  he  wrote  his  best  play, 
The  Storm,  Eng.  trans.  C.  Garnett, 
1899.  In  1884  he  became  director 
of  the  Moscow  Theatre,  and  he 
died  June  24,  1886. 

Ostuni.  City  of  Italy,  in  Apulia. 
It  is  22  m.  by  rly.  N.W.  of 
Brindisi.  The  cathedral  has  a 
Gothic  facade ;  the  town  library 
contains  a  collection  of  antiquities. 
Pop.  5,000. 

Ostwald,  WILHELM  (b.  1853). 
German  scientist.  Born  at  Riga, 
Feb.  2,  1853,  he  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Dorpat  .Special- 
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Wilhelm  Ostwald, 
German  scientist 


ising  in  chem- 
i  s  t  r  y,  he 
became  in  1882 
professor  at  the 
Baltic  poly- 
technic at  Riga, 
and  in  1887 
professor  of 
physical  c  h  e- 
mistry  at  Leip- 
zig, resigning  in 
1906.  He  was 
also  visiting  professor  at  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  Universities. 
U.S.A.,  and  in  1909  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry. 
The  results  of  Ostwald's  ex- 
perimental work  made  him  one  of 
the  foremost  chemists  of  his  age. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  among 
them  Textbooks  of  General  Chemis- 
try and  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Ostwald's  Process.  Method 
of  oxidising  ammonia  to  form 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  which 
nitric  acid  and  nitrates  are  made. 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  while  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Leipzig,  worked  out 
a  process  in  1900  by  which  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia  and  air  is  passed 
over  a  catalyst,  consisting  of  plati- 
num with  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face. It  was  the  use  of  this  process 
and  the  modifications  developed 
during  the  Great  War  that  enabled 
Germany  to  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  after  the 
Allies  had  cut  ofi  the  importation 
of  Chile  nitrate. 

Ostyak  OR  OSTIAK.  Tartar 
name,  meaning  barbarian,  for  three 
primitive  tribes  in  W.  Siberia. 
The  Ugra,  of  Finno-Ugrian  stock 
and  speech,  numbering  in  1911 
18,591,  inhabit  the  Ob  and  Irtish 
banks  in  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  The 
Samoyedic  Ostyak,  6,559,  north- 
ward to  the  Taz  basin,  are  properly 
Samoyeds.  The  Yenisei  Ostyak, 
1,370,  preferably  called  Yeniseians 
or  Tubas,  are  aboriginal  fishers  and 
hunters,  retaining  an  archaic 
Tibeto-Chinese  dialect.  Shaman- 
ism prevails  throughout. 

Osuna.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Seville.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  51  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Seville.  Woollens,  soap,  and  hats 
are  manufactured  The  castle  and 
Gothic  collegiate  church  crown  the 
hill.  The  first  has  been,  since  1562, 
the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Osuna,  of 
whom  the  third,  Pedro,  1579-1624, 
achieved  military  distinction  under 
Philip  III ;  the  second  was  built 
in  1534  on  a  Moorish  substructure. 
The  town  was  captured  from  the 
Moors  in  1240.  The  university  was 
suppressed  in  1820.  Pop.  16,000. 

Oswald  (d.  642).  King  of 
Northumbria  and  saint.  A  son  of 
King  Ethelfrith,  he  passed  some 


years  in  exile,  being  at  one  time  in 
lona.  Returning  to  Northumbria, 
where  a  British  king  had  killed  his 
brother,  the  king  of  Bernicia,  he 
crushed  the  invaders  near  Hexham 
in  635  and  became  king  of  both 
Bernicia  and  Deira.  In  642  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  Oswes- 
try  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia. 
Oswald  is  chiefly  known  for  his 


Oswego  Tea.     Stem  with  leaves  and 
flower  whorls  of  the  N.  American  herb 

efforts  to  promote  Christianity, 
one  of  his  acts  being  to  found  the 
bishopric  of  Lindisf  arne.  He  made 
his  kingdom  for  a  short  time  the 
most  powerful  in  the  land. 

Oswald  (d.  992).  English  pre- 
late. A  nephew  of  Archbishop 
Odo  of  Canterbury,  who  educated 
him,  he  went  to  France  and  be- 
came a  monk,  but  was  recalled 
about  959  and  made  bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  founded  Ramsey 
Abbey,  Huntingdonshire,  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  York  in  972, 
but  still  retained  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester.  An  energetic 
prelate  and  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  he  died  Feb.  29,  992. 

Oswaldtwistle.  Urban  (list,  of 
Lancashire,  England.  It  is  3  m. 
from  Blackburn,  on  the  L.  &  Y. 
Rly.  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
making  of  cotton  goods,  chemicals, 
paper,  and  pottery,  while  around 
are  stone  quarries  and  coal  mines. 
The  district  of  Peelfold  is  known 
for  its  association  with  the  Peel 
family.  Pop.  16,000. 

Oswego.  City  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Oswego  co. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswego  river  on  Lake  Ontario,  36 
m.  by  rly.  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse,  and 
is  served  by  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  and  other  rlys., 
and  by  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  of  which  it  is  a  terminus. 
A  port  of  entry,  it  has  a  good  har- 
bour with  accommodation  for 
large  vessels,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  coal,  lumber,  and  grain. 
Manufactures  include  starch,  corn- 
flour, pumps,  engines,  boilers,  tools, 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  matches, 
and  boxes.  A  fall  of  34  ft.  in  the 


Oswego  river  furnishes  water 
power.  Founded  in  1724,  Oswego 
was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  be- 
came a  city  in  1848.  Pop.  23,600. 

An  important  strategic  point 
during  the  various  American  wars, 
it  was  fortified  in  1755,  captured 
and  demolished  by  Montcalm  in 
1756.  In  1759  Amherst  left  here 
with  10,000  men  on  his  journey 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  meet 
Wolfe  at  Quebec;  in  1766  Sir 
William  Johnson  received  here  the 
submission  of  Pontiac  ;  and  it  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1814. 

Oswego  Tea  (Monarda  didyma) 
OR  BEE  BALM.  Perennial  herb  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatae,  native 
of  N.  America.  It  has  square,  some- 
what hairy  stems,  and  opposite, 
oval-lance-shaped,  bristly  leaves, 
which  have  a  mint-like  odour.  The 
bright  scarlet,  two-lipped,  tubular 
flowers  are  arranged  in  one  or  two 
whorls.  The  bracts  beneath  the 
flowers  are  coloured  red.  The  folk- 
name  indicates  a  use  sometimes 
made  of  its  leaves. 

Oswell,  WILLIAM  COTTON  (1818- 
93).  British  hunter.  Born  at  Ley- 
tonstone,  April  27,  1818,  he  entered 

the  East  India    

Company's  ser- 
vice in  1837,  and 
spent  the  next 
ten  years  at 
Madras,  where 
he  developed  a 
gift  of  acquir- 
ing native  lan- 
guages  and 
became  a 
skilfulelephant- 
catcher.  Visiting  South  Africa  ior 
his  health,  he  spent  two  years  ex- 
ploring and  hunting,  accompanying 
Livingstone  in  1849  on  the  journey 
in  which  Lake  Ngami  was  dis- 
covered. Oswell  hunted  much  big 
game  during  this  expedition,  as  also 
in  1851,  when  he  and  Livingstone 
discovered  the  Zambezi.  After 
wanderings  through  N.  and  S. 
America,  1855-56,  he  settled  in 
England,  where  he  died  May  1, 
1893.  See  W.  C.  Oswell,  Hunter 
and  Explorer,  W.  E.  Oswell,  1900. 

Oswestry.  Mun.  borough  and 
market  town  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  17  m.  from  Shrewsbury, 
with  stations  on 
the  G.W.  and 
Cambrian  Rlys 
The  chief  building 
are  S.  Oswald'* 
Church,  restored 
in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, town  hall, 

corn  market,  and 
Oswestry  arms     ft  grammar  scboo, 

dating  from  1407.  The  industries 
include  tanning  and  malting,  while 
here  are  the  works  of  the  Cambrian 
Rly.  There  is  also  an  agricultural 
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trade.  The  town  grew  up  around  A 

monastery  founded  in  MII-MU.IA  i.f 
the  Ni>iiliiiinl.ii.in  kiii(!  Oswald, 
lifin-i-  its  name.  In  Nnrmiui  time*, 
a  castle,  now  destroyed,  was  built, 
and,  l>einu  mi  the  Welsh  border, 
the  t«iv.  n  had  ;i  -lining  existence 
fm  three  centimes  or  BO.  In  the 
li'tli  century  it  was  made  a  cor- 
toxxn.  Market  day,  Wed. 
l'(.|..  1(1,000. 

Otago.  I'rov.  of  South  Island, 
Ncxv  /caland.  It  lies  between 
Southland  and  Canterbury  mi  the 
,d  \\Vstland  on  the  N.W.. 
with  a  short  coast-line  N.  of  Milt '-nt 
Sound  on  the  W.  and  a  longer 
roast -line  on  the  E.  In  the  N.W. 
it  is  mountainous,  containing  a 
section  of  the  Southern  Alps,  from 
which  drains  the  river  system  of  the 
Clutha  connected  with  the  lake- 
Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  and  Hawea. 
The  rainfall  varies  greatly  :  in  the 
W.  it  exceeds  100  ins.  annually; 
near  Duncdin,  the  capital,  it  is 
30  ins.,  and  between  Queenstown 
and  Oamaru  is  the  driest  part  of 
New  Zealand,  a  semi-desert  with 
less  than  20  ins.,  where  irrigation  is 
essential.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
grown  and  sheep  are  reared.  Gold 
is  dredged  from  the  Clutha 
gravels.  Rlys.  connect  Dunedin 
with  Christchurch,  The  Bluff,  and 
Clyde.  The  estuary  at  Dunedin  is 
called  Otago  Harbour,  and  the 
peninsula  to  the  S.E.  is  Otago 
Peninsula. 

Settlement  began  in  1848,  when 
a  number  of  Scots  landed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Southland  prov.  was 
separated  from  Otago  in  1861,  in 
which  year  gold  was  discovered  at 
Gabriel's  Gully.  Provincial  ad- 
ministration ceased  in  1875.  The 
first  shipment  of  frozen  meat  left 
Port  Chalmers,  Dunedin,  in  1882. 
The  area  of  Otago  is  13,957  sq.  m. 
Pop.  132,000. 

Otaki.  British  steamer.  Of 
9,575  tons,  built  1908,  and  owned  by 
the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Co.,  it 
was  sunk  in  action  with  the  German 
raider  Moewe.  On  March  10,  1917, 
the  Moewe  met  the  Otaki  and 
ordered  her  to  stop.  This  she 
refused  to  do,  and  although  she 
carried  only  one  4'7-in.  gun,  and 
the  Moewe  had  an  armament  of 
four  5'9-in.  and  one  4'1-in.  guns,  the 
Otaki  fought  her  powerful  antago- 
nist for  twenty  minutes.  Seeing 
that  his  ship  was  on  fire,  the  captain, 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Smith,  put  his  crew 
in  boate,  but  remained  at  his  post 
until  the  Otaki  went  down  with 
colours  flying.  For  his  heroism  he 
was  awarded  the  V.C.  posthum- 
ously. See  Moewe. 

Otalgia  (Gr.  otoa,  of  the  ear; 
olgos,  pain).  Pain  in  the  ear,  or 
earache.  See  Ear. 
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Oswestry,   Shropshire.      Pariih  church  o!  8.  Oswald, 
restored  1893-94 

Otaru.  Seaport  of  Japan,  in 
Hokkaido.  Shut  in  by  hills,  N.,  W., 
and  S.,  the  town  faces  the  sea  on 
the  I-!.  ;  the  harbour  is  protected  on 
the  N.W.  by  a  small  peninsula,  to 
which  a  long  breakwater  has  been 
added.  Of  recent  growth  both  as 
a  business  centre  and  as  a  seaport, 
it  has  considerable  trade  with 
Honshu,  Karafuto  (Sakhalin), 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  Close  by  are 
the  Temiya  coal  pier  and  the 
Takashima  Marine  Products  ex- 
perimental station.  The  port  is  on 
the  main  rly.  line  of  Hokkaido, 
20  m.  W.  of  Sapporo,  the  capital,  and 
159  m.  N.  of  Hakodate.  In  1872 
it  was  only  a  fishing  village  with 
4,000  inhabitants.  Pop.  91,000. 

Otavi.  Mining  centre  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  S.W.  Africa  Protectorate,  in 
Damaraland.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  coast  at  Swakopmund 
and  Walvis  Bay.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  rich  deposits  of 
copper  and  lead,  worked  by  the 
Otavi  Mining  and  Railways  Com- 
pany, at  five  centres — Tsumeb, 
Guchab,  Great  Otavi,  Asis,  and 
Otavi  Valley. 

O.T.C.  Abbrev.  for  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (q.v.). 

Othello  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 
Tragedy  by  Shakespeare.  Othello, 
a  noble  Moor  in  the  military  service 
of  Venice,  marries  Desdemona, 
daughter  of  a  senator.  lago,  his 
ancient  or  standard-bearer,  a  man 
of  mean  mind  and  thwarted  ambi- 
tion, makes  Othello  think  that 
Desdemona  has  been  unfaithful. 
The  Moor  smothers  his  wife,  and 
then,  confronted  with  proof  of 
lagp's  perfidy,  kills  himself. 

The  play,  the  most  symmetri- 
cal of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  is 
mainly  domestic.  It  was  written 
about  1604,  acted  at  Whitehall, 
Nov.  1,  1604,  and  printed  in  quarto 
1622  and  1630,  and  in  the  first 
folio  of  1623.  Based  on  Cinthio's 
Hecatommithi,  iii.  7,  and  in  5  acts, 
its  text  varies,  but  as  usually 
printed  it  contains  3,324  lines,  in- 
cluding 541  of  verse,  2,672  of  blank 
verse,  and  86  pentameter  rhymes. 
Apart  from  Edmund  Kean,  who 


OTITIS 

appeared  at 
Dniry  Lane,  May 
5,1814,MOthe!)o, 
and  on  May  7, 
1814,  as  IMO,  and 
Henry  Irving, 
who  alternated 
the  parti  of 
Othello  and  lago 
with  Edwin 
Booth,  at  The 
Lyceum,  May, 
1881,  the  out- 
standing modern 
interpreters  of  the 
Moor  have  been 
Italian — Tomasso 
Salvini,  Drury  Lane,  April  1, 
1*7.".;  and  Giovanni  Grasso,  The 
Lyric,  March  21, 1910.  -See  Aldridge, 
I.  F.  ;  Dcsd'Tnona;  lago. 

Otho,  MARCUS  SALVIUS  (A.D.  32- 
69).  Roman  emperor.  He  joined 
Galba  in  the  rising  against  Nero, 
but,  disappointed  at  not  being 
designated  as  Galba's  successor, 
took  advantage  of  the  latter's  un- 
popularity to  form  the  conspiracy 
which  resulted  in  his  murder. 
Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor  Jan. 
15,  69,  but  in  the  same  month 
Vitellius  was  also  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany. 
The  rival  forces  met  at  Bedriacum, 
where  Otho  was  defeated,  and  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  April  16,  69. 
Otira  Gorge.  Pass  in  the  South- 
ern Alps,  New  Zealand.  Connecting 
the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
Westland  in  South  Island,  it  rises 
to  a  saddle,  Arthur's  Pass,  3,030 
ft.,  between  peaks,  of  which  Mt. 
Barron,  on  the  S.,  has  an  alt.  of 
5,660  ft.  Since  1865-66  the  gorge 
has  been  crossed  by  a  road  made 
in  the  days  of  the  boom  of  the 
Westland  gold  diggings  and  since 
used  by  coaches.  A  tunnel,  5^  m. 
in  length,  was  cut,  and  a  rly. 
through  the  gorge  started. 

Otitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
organ  of  hearing.  It  may  attack 
the  outer  ear,  the  middle  ear,  or 
the  internal  ear,  and  in  all  cases  it 
produces  deafness.  In  the  two 
former  conditions  the  deafness  is 
known  as  conduction  deafness ;  in 
the  latter  as  nerve  deafness.  These 
two  varieties  of  deafness  can  easily 
be  distinguished  by  holding  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork  opposite  the 
ear.  Wnen  the  note  is  just  in- 
audible in  this  position,  the  end  of 
the  fork  is  placed  on  the  bone  be- 
hind the  ear.  If  it  is  again  heard 
the  deafness  is  conduction  deaf- 
ness ;  if  not  it  is  nerve  deafness. 

External  otitis  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  outer  ear. 
There  is  some  discharge  from  the 
skin,  of  clear  fluid  containing 
scales,  which  are  moistened  and 
loosened  by  the  discharge.  The 
deafness  is  slight.  There  is  some 
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pain,  but  more  often  considerable 
itching  in  the  ear,  which  should  be 
frequently  syringed  with  weak 
borax  and  water,  dried,  and 
smeared  with  zinc  ointment. 

Otitis  media  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear.  It  may  be  a  dry 
or  moist  inflammation  without  the 
formation  of  pus  (catarrhal  otitis 
media),  and  occurs  more  often  at 
or  past  middle  life,  and  in  rheu- 
matic subjects.  The  condition  is 
aggravated  by  any  catarrh  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  which  should  be 
carefully  treated  if  present.  Should 
the  inflammation  attack  the  mas- 
toid  process  it  may  spread  to  the 
brain.  As  it  may  attack  the 
brain  indirectly,  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, its  prevention  and  cure 
are  of  real  importance.  Children 
with  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 
should  have  them  treated  as  early 
in  life  as  possible.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  nose  and 
throat  clean  during  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mastoid,  indicated 
by  pain,  tenderness,  and  sometimes 
swelling  behind  the  ear,  demands 
urgent  operative  treatment. 

Internal  otitis  is  occasionally 
the  result  of  syphilis,  and  is  some- 
times caused  by  mumps.  Otitis 
media  may  spread  into  the  inner 
ear  and  produce  it.  See  Ear. 

Otley.  Market  town  and  urban 
dist.  of  Yorkshire  (W.R.),  Eng- 
land. It  stands  on  the  Wharfe,  10 
•7  m.  from  Leeds, 
with  stations  on 
the  Mid.  and  N.E. 
Rlys.  The  chief 
building  is  the 
restored  Perpen- 
dicular church  of 
All  Saints,  con- 
taining monu- 
Otley  arms  ments  to  the  Fair- 
fax family,  whose  seat,Denton  Park, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
a  grammar  school  founded  in  the 
17th  century.  The  town  has  an 
agricultural  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  machinery  and  leather 
goods.  In  the  vicinity  are  stone 
quarries,  and  just  outside  the  town 
is  the  Chevin  Hill,  925  ft.  At  one 
time  Otley  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Market  day,  Fri. 
Pop.  9,800. 

Otoliths.  Ear  stones,  or  chalky 
concretions  in  the  inner  ear  of  many 
animals.  They  are  more  or  less 
loose  in  the  fluid  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  their  function  seems  to  be 
to  stimulate  the  auditory  nerve  by 
their  vibrations.  They  are  best 
seen  in  the  fishes,  where  they  are 
often  large  and  porcelainous,  as  in 
the  cod  tribe.  They  occur  in  other 
vertebrates  and  in  certain  molluscs. 
Otology  (Gr.  otos,  of  the  ear; 
},  science).  See  Ear. 
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Otomi.  Group  of  American 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Mexican  states 
of  Guanajuato,  Hidalgo,  and 
Mexico  (nomads).  They  numbered 
209,640  in  1910,  besides  the  allied 
Mazahua,  65,928,  and  the  Chichi- 
mec,  1,673.  Small,  dark,  roundish- 
headed,  they  represent  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  Anahuac 
plateau,  who  were  driven  into  the 
uplands  by  the  Nahua  (Aztec)  in- 
vaders, and  they  still  preserve 
their  pre-Toltec  culture. 

Otranto.  British  armed  mer- 
chant cruiser.  She  formed  part  of 
Cradock's  force  at  the  battle  of 
Coronel  (q.v.).  On 
Oct.  6,  1918,  she 
collided  with  the 
Kashmir,  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and 
sank.  Both  ves- 
sels were  carrying 
American  troops. 
About400  persons 
were  lost,  includ- 
ing 335  soldiers. 
The  Kashmir 
reached  port. 

Otranto.  City 
of   Italy,    in 

Apulia.  It  is  on  the  S.E.  coast  on 
the  strait  of  the  same  name,  45  m. 
S.E.  of  Brindisi,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rly.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  in  1480.  The  cathedral 
contains  a  remarkable  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  1166  ;  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  has  Byzantine  frescoes.  The 
castle,  built  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon 
and  strengthened  by  Charles  V, 
gives  its  name  to  a  romance  by 
Horace  Walpole,  published  in  1764. 
Pop.  2,300. 


OTTAWA 

when  a  number  were  lost.  See 
Adriatic  Sea,  Operations  in  the. 

Otsu.  City  of  Japan,  in  Honshu. 
Situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Biwa.  10  m.  by  rly.  E.  of  Kyoto, 
it  is  a  centre  for  the  local  hemp 
industry.  Pop.  43,000. 

Ottakar.  Name  of  two  kings  of 
Bohemia.  Ottakar  I,  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Premyslides, 
made  himself  king  in  1192,  but  had 
to  fight  hard  before  his  position 
was  generally  recognized.  He  took 
part  in  the  contest  for  the  German 
throne  between  Otto  IV  and  Philip 
of  Swabia.  Dying  in  1230,  his  suc- 


Otranto,  Italy. 


Otranto,  STRAIT  OF.  Outlet  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  S.  Italy 
and  Albania.  It  is  40  m.  wide ;  a 
cable  connects  the  ports  of  Otranto 
and  Avlona.  During  the  Great  War 
it  was  closely  patrolled  by  an 
Allied  squadron,  and  a  number  of 
British  drifters  guarded  the  nets  and 
mines  laid  there  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  enemy  submarines.  Two 
attacks  were  made  on  the  drifters, 
on  July  9,  1916,  and  May  15,  1917, 


S.S.  Otranto,  the  British  merchant  cruiser  sunk  off  the 
Irish  coast,  Oct.  6,  1918 

Abraham!,  Devonporl 

cessor    was    his   son    Wenceslaus. 
Ottakar  II,  a  grandson  of  Ottakar 
I,  began  to  reign  in  1253.    He  had 
already  taken  part  in  public  affairs, 
had  made  himself  duke  of  Austria, 
and  led  a  faction  against  his  father 
Wenceslaus.     By  force  of  arms  he 
added  to  Bohemia  the  duchies  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  in  1273 
had  a  good  chance  of  being  chosen 
German    king.      Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  however,  was  preferred,  and 
war  broke  out.  Ottakar  was  beaten 
and  compelled  to 
surrender  all   his 
lands  save  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia. 
Trying  to  recover 
them,    he    was 
killed    in    battle, 
Aug.  26,  1278. 

Ottava  Rima. 
The    standard 
measure  of  Italian 
heroic   verse.      It 
is  a  stanza  of  eight 
iambic    pentame- 
ter lines,  the  first 
six    of    which 
rhyme   alternate- 
ly,   and   the   last 
two   are   a   couplet   with   a   third 
rhyme.    Lord   Byron's  Don  Juan 
is  the  classic  English  example. 

Ottawa.  River  of  Canada, 
tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
rises  in  the  lakes  in  the  W.  of 
the  prov.  of  Quebec,  and  flows  W. 
to  Lake  Temiscaming.  Turning  E., 
it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  passes  the 
cities  of  Ottawa  and  Hull,  and  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  two  branches 


Ruins  of  the  castle  built,  about  1450,  by 
Alphonso  of  Aragon 


Ottawa  arms 


OTTAWA 

ut  M..ntivnl.    It*  length  i«  780  m. 

It  is  partly  n;i\  ij/;ilili-.  iiiul  has  been 
made  more  HO  by  the  conatnirtuui 
<>f  short  i  uuils.  Its  Hcvrriil  fulls, 
liotnlily  tin  <  'h.mdiriv  and  Kid-  jiu. 
.sii|i|ily  w-iti-r  power  fur  i -In -tn.  it\. 

'I'll.-    III. I.  .Ill   (  '.in;il    «-i.||||f.-t>   It    with 

Lake  Ontario.   It*  i-ln.-f  tulmtarira 
are  the  Gatincau,  Lievro,  Coulonge, 
Madawaska,  and  Ridcau  ;  most  of 
tin-in  air  lu in Ix-ring  streams. 
Ottawa.     City  and  capital  of 
It  i-  in  Carleton  county, 
pro\   of  Ontario,  at  the  point  where 
tin-  Kidriiti  joins 
the  Ottawa,  1 10 
in.    from    Mon- 
treal,   and     is 
MT\rd     by    the 
C.P.R.,   G.T.R., 
C.N.R.,andNew 
York  Central 
R 1  y.      Electric 
r  1  y  s.         run 
through   the 
city  and  connect  it  with  its  suburbs 
and  with  Hull  across  the  Ottawa. 

The  fine  parliament  house  was 
burned  down  in  Feb.,  1916,  but 
was  rebuilt.  The  prominent  feature 
of  the  new  building  is  its  great 
tower,  called  the  Tower  of  Peace, 
in  which  a  memorial  chamber, 
commemorating  Canada's  60,000 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Great  War, 
is  to  be  erected.  In  1921  a  replica 
of  the  chair  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  gift  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association,  was 
formally  presented  by  Lord  Ulls- 
water,  the  ex-Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  National  Museum,  art  gallery, 
observatory,  and  Rideau  Hall,  the 
official  residence  of  the  governor- 
general,  are  notable  buildings. 
There  are  Roman  Catholic  and  Ang- 
lican cathedrals,  many  churches 
and  schools,  a  university,  and  fine 
parks. 

Largely  a  residential  city,  Otta- 
wa is  also  a  centre  of  the  lumber 
industry,  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  flour,  paper, 
etc.  The  falls  near  the  city  provide 
plentiful  water  power.  Ottawa  was 
founded  about  1829  as  a  residence 
for  British  engineers  who  were 
working  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  called  Bytown.  In  1854  its 
name  was  changed  to  Ottawa,  an 
Indian  name,  and  its  importance 
began  when  it  was  selected  as  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion  on  its 
foundation  in  1867.  In  1911  its 
population  was  87,062  ;  it  is  now 
about  135,000,  suburbs  included. 

Ottawa,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  Cana- 
dian educational  institution  at 
Ottawa.  A  R.C.  establishment,  it  is 
conducted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1849  as  the  college  of 
Bytown,  the  old  name  of  Ottawa. 
In  1861  it  became  the  college  of 
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Ottawa,  Canada.     Plan  o!  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 


Ottawa,  and  in  1866  a  university. 
Its  chief  departments  are  arts, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  museums,  labora- 
tories, and  a  library. 

Ottelia.  Small  genus  of  aquatic 
perennial  herbs  of  the  natural 
order  Hydrocharideae.  They  are 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 


Ottelia.     Flowers  and  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  the  aquatic  herb 

tropical  regions.  They  have  sub- 
merged and  floating  leaves  (the 
latter  heart-shaped)  and  six -parted 
flowers.  O.  indica 
is  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  India. 

Otter  (Lutra). 
Aquatic  c  a  r  n  i- 
vorous  fur-bear- 
ing mammal,  be- 
longing to  the 
family  Mustelidae. 
Widely  distri- 
buted, being 
found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and 
America,  it  is 
usually  about  2  ft. 
long  in  body 


with  a  tail  18  ins.  long,  and  is  cat- 
like in  general  form.  It  has  thick 
brown  fur,  which  is  of  considerable 
commercial  value,  especially  in  the 
American  species.  The  feet  are 
webbed,  and  the  long  flattened 
tail  assists  in  swimming.  Otters 
are  not  uncommon  in  secluded 
waters  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the 
havoc  they  work  among  the  fish, 
of  which  they  kill  more  than  they 
need,  causes  them  to  be  remorse- 
lessly persecuted.  They  live  in 
burrows  in  the  river  banks,  but  fre- 
quently descend  to  the  sea,  where 
they  feed  upon  molluscs,  crusta- 
ceans, and  fish. 

Otter  hunting,  which  was  an 
organized  sport  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  takes  place  from  May  to 
Oct.,  the  only  form  of  hunting 
carried  on  during  the  summer  in 
the  United  Kingdpm.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  foot  with  otter-hounds 
(q.v.),  of  which  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  packs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  a  few  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Otter,  Sra  WILLIAM  DILLON  (b. 
1843).  Canadian  soldier.  Born  Dec. 
3, 1843,  and  educated  at  Toronto.he 


Otter.    Common  species  of  the  aquatii 
in  Great  Britain 

W.  8.  Btrrtitt.  f.Z.X. 


mammal  found 


Sir  William  Otter, 

Canadian  soldier 

tion 
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served  many  years  in  the  Canadian 
militia,  took  part  in  the  operations 
against  the  Fenian  Raid  in  1866,  and 
against  Louis 
Riel's  rebellion 
in  1885.  He 
commanded 
the  first  Cana- 
d  i  a  n  contin- 
gent in  S.  Afri- 
ca, 1900-2;  was 
chief  of  the 
Canadian  gen- 
eral  staff,  1908- 
10,  and  inspec- 
tor-general, 
1910-12,  and  was  knighted  in  1913. 
Otterburn.  Village  of  North- 
umberland, England.  It  is  31  m 
from  Newcastle,  on  the  Rede,  in 
Redesdale.  There  is  a  modern 
church,  S.  John  the  Baptist  ; 
Otterburn  Tower  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  one.  The  village 
is  famous  for  the  battle  fought 
between  the  Scots  and  English, 
Aug.  19,  1388.  The  invading  Scots, 
under  James,  earl  of  Douglas,  were 
retreating  northwards  from  Dur- 
ham and  encamped  on  a  hill  near 
Otterburn.  They  were  attacked  in 
moonlight  by  Sir  Henry  Percy 
(Hotspur)  and  his  brother  Ralph, 
both  of  whom  were  taken  prisoner. 
Douglas  was  slain,  but  the  Scots 
proved  victorious.  The  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase  (q.v.)  describes  an 
otherwise  unknown  fight,  often 
confused  with  this. 

Otter  Hound.  Breed  of  dog 
descended  from  the  old  Southern 
hound  of  Great  Britain.  The  true 
otter  hound  much  resembles  the 
harrier  in  genera!  appearance,  but 
has  large  broad  feet  and  a  rough 
thick  coat  of  rather  greasy  hair. 
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Otter  Hound.   Champion  type  of  the 
breed  of  dog  used  in  otter  hunting 

Many  so-called  otter  hounds  are 
modified  foxhounds.  The  otter 
hound  possesses  good  scent  and 
keen  sight.  It  is  a  powerful  swim- 
mer and  has  great  endurance,  faces 
its  quarry  gamely,  and  is  of  a 
savage  disposition.  Its  colour  varies 
greatly,  and  its  height  should  be 
22  or  23  ins.  See  Dog,  colour  plate. 


Ottery    St. 

Mary.  Urban 
dist.  and  market 
town  of  Devon- 
shire, England. 
It  stands  on  the 
Otter,  12m.  from 
Exeter,  with  a 
station  on  the  L. 
&  S.W.  Rly.  It 
is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  church, 
S.  Mary's,  with 
two  transeptal 
towers  and  other 
features  of  in- 
terest ;  one  of 
the  most  mag- 
nificent churches 
in  the  country, 

it  dates  from  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  Ottery  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Coleridge.  The 
grammar  school  at  which  he  was 
educated  was  pulled  down  in  1884. 
Honiton  lace  is  manufactured. 
Ottery  figures  in  Pendennis  as 
Clavering  St.  Mary.  Market  day, 
alternate  Tues.  Pop.  3,700. 

Otto  I,  THE  GREAT  (912-973). 
German  king  and  Roman  em- 
peror. He  was  born  Nov.  23,  912, 
son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  936.  At  first  vir- 
tually little  more  than  duke  of 
Saxony,  he  ended  by  restoring  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Even  in  Saxony  Otto  was  con- 
fronted by  opposition,  developed 
by  his  brother 
Henry  and  his 
half-b  r  o  t  h  e  r 
Thankmarinto 
a  formidable 
conspiracy,  in 
which  the 
dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Fran - 
conia  were 
also  concern- 
ed. Having 
crushed  this,  Otto  proceeded  to  get 
the  great  duchies,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  relatives,  with 
even  worse  results.  His  son  Ludolf 
in  Bavaria  and  his  son-in-law  Con- 
rad in  Lorraine  organized  another 
great  conspiracy,  in  the  course  of 
which  Otto's  throne  was  shaken, 
and  be  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  once  more  he  prevailed. 
Otto  conducted  a  short  and  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  king  of 
France  about  the  possession  of 
Lorraine,  secured  his  people  from 
external  foes,  and  made  a  landmark 
in  medieval  history  by  his  great 
victory  over  the  Magyars  on  the 
Lechfeld  in  955.  Before  his  death 
the  rulers  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Denmark  all  did  homage  to  him. 

In  951  Otto  went  to  Italy,  and 
Berengar,  sometimes  called  king  of 
Italy,  did  homage  to  him ;  but 


Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire.     Parish  church  of  S.  Mary, 
with  the  tower  of  the  south  transept  on  the  left 


his  position  there  was  dubious  until 
a  second  visit  in  961.  He  was 
then  crowned  emperor  by  the 
pope,  Feb.,  962.  Otto,  who  did 
much  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  died  May  7,  973.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Edith,  daughter  of  the  English 
king,  Edward  the  Elder. 

Otto  H  (955-983).  German 
king  and  Roman  emperor.  Son  of 
Otto  the  Great  by  his  second  wife 
Adelaide,  he  was  crowned  king 
when  only  six  years  old.  His 
father  thus  marked  him  out  as  his 
successor,  and  with  the  same 
motive  had  him  crowned  joint 
emperor  in  Rome  in  967.  In  973, 
on  his  father's  death,  Otto  became 
ruler  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
his  ten  years'  reign  was  spent  in 
warfare.  Otto,  who  died  in  Rome, 
Dec.  1,  983,  married  Theophano, 
daughter  of  the  East  Roman 
emperor  Romanus  II. 

Otto  in  (980-1002).  German 
king  and  Roman  emperor.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Otto  II  at  the 
age  of  three,  and  was  trained  by 
his  Greek  mother  Theophano  to 
despise  the  Germans.  Crowned  by 
Pope  Gregory  V  in  Rome,  May  21, 
996,  Otto  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  ancient  conception  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  checked  Ger- 
man ascendancy  by  strengthening 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  sup- 
pressed the  revolt  of  the  Roman 
Crescentius,  whom  he  put  to  death 
998,  and  made  his  tutor  Gerbert 
pope  as  Sylvester  II,  999.  He 
was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
Italians,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1002. 

Otto  IV  (1174-1218).  German 
king  and  Roman  emperor.  The 
second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  of 
Matilda  of  England,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VI  he  was 
elected  German  king  at  Cologne, 
June  9,  1198,  by  the  Guelph 
party,  in  opposition  to  Philip 
of  Swabia.  >0n  Philip's  murder 
hi  1208  Otto  was  elected  emperor, 


New  Parliament  Buildings,  as  rebuilt  alter  the  fire  of 
Feb.,  1916.  The  top  picture  shows  the  central  part  of 
the  city  at  Chateau  Laurier  Bridge  over  the  Rideau 
Onal,  with  the  Roval  Alexandra  Bridge  across  the 

OTTAWA  :    THE     CAPITAL     CITY 


'  Ottawa  River  in  the  distance.  In  the  left  foreground  is 
the  Post  Office,  behind  which  rise  Parliament  Buildings 
on  Parliament  Hill.  On  the  right  are  the  Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel  and  the  Central  railway  station 
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and  crowned  in  Rome,  Oct.  1, 1209, 
but  in  the  next  year  was  placed 
under  the  ban  for  seizing  papal 
territory,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
Hohenstaufen  party,  who  set  up 
Frederick  II.  Otto  was  beaten 
at  Bouvines  by  the  French.  1214, 
and  died  May  19,  1218. 

Otto  I  (1848-1916).  King  ot 
Bavaria.  Born  April  27,  1848, 
second  son  of  Maximilian  II  of 
Bavaria,  he 
became  king 
on  the  death  of 
his  elder 
brother  Louis 
II  on  June  13, 
1886.  He  had, 
however,  then 
been  insane  for 
ten  years,  and 
his  uncle, 
Prince  Luit- 
pold,  acted 
as  regent  until  his  death  in  1912, 
when  it  was  decided  to  depose  the 
King  as  incurably  insane,  in  favour 
of  his  cousin  Louis  III.  Otto  died 
Oct.  13,  1916. 

Otto  I  (1815-67).  King  of 
Greece.  Born  June  1,  1815,  the 
second  son  of  Louis  I,  king  of 
Bavaria,  he  was 
invited,  in  ac- 
cordance with 
the  London  pro- 
tocol of  May  7, 

1832,  to  accept 
the    throne    of 
liberated 
Greece,  Feb.  6, 

1833.  In   1836 
he  dismissed 
the    unpopular 

Bavarian  Armansperg,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  his  minority.  The  revolu- 
tion of  Sept.,  1843,  compelled  the 
king  to  call  a  National  Assembly 
charged  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
but  this  step  failed  to  secure  a 
stable  government.  His  difficulties 
were  increased  by  a  brief  rupture 
of  relations  with  Turkey  in  1847. 
Military  plots  against  the  monarchy 
in  1861  and  early  in  1862  failed,  but 
on  Oct.  21  an  insurrection  led  to  the 
abdication  of  Otto,  who  retired  to 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Bamberg, 
July  26,  1867.  See  Greece. 
..  Otto  OR  ATTAR  OF  ROSES 
(Arab,  'ytr,  perfume).  Volatile 
scented  oil  distilled  from  roses, 
chiefly  Rosa  damascena  and  mos- 
chata.  The  flowers  are  gathered  in 
the  early  morning  before  they  are 
fully  blown.  The  chief  centres  of 
the  industry  are  Kashmir,  Gbazi- 
pur,  Shiraz,  Damascus,  S.  France, 
and  Kazanluk  in  Bulgaria.  An  acre 
of  ground  produces  about  100  Ib. 
of  flowers  daily  during  the  height  of 
the  season,  which  lasts  three  or 
four  weeks.  188-300  Ib.  of  flowers 
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yield  one  ounce  of    :" 
oil.     Otto  of  roses    p 
is  used  in  scents, 
medicines,  lotions, 
and  ointments. 

Ottoman.  Kind 
of  couch  or  divan 
without  back  or 
arms.  Of  Turkish 
origin,  it  became 
fashionable  in 
England  about 
1800.  One  form 
was  a  long  box 
with  a  cushioned  lid,  another  was 
a  foot-rest. 

Ottoman.  Name  of  the  domin- 
ant Turkish  people.  It  U  derived 
from  Osman,  who  about  1290 
became  the  leader  of  a  tribe  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  Seljuks. 
Having  won  a  great  reputation  as 
a  fighter,  he  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  or  Otto- 
man Empire,  for  his  tribe,  known 
as  the  Ottoman  Turks,  entered  on 
their  career  of  conquest,  and  in 
1453  planted  themselves  at  Con- 
stantinople. See  Turkey. 

Ottrelite  OR  CHLORITOID.  In 
mineralogy,  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  brittle  micas.  See  Chloritoid. 

Ottumwa.  City  of  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Wapello  co.  It  stands 
on  both  banks  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  76  m.  by  rly.  W.N.W.  of 
Burlington,  and  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
and  other  rlys.  Industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons, 
flour,  paper,  cigars,  bricks,  and  tiles. 
It  has  several  meat-packing  houses, 
and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  coal.  Ottum- 
wa was  settled  in  1843,  incorpor- 
ated in  1849,  and  became  a  city  in 
1857.  Pop.  23,000. 

Otway,  THOMAS  (1651-85).  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Trotton,  Sussex,  March  3, 1651,  and 
educated  at 
Winchester  and 
Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In 
1675  appeared 
his  first  play, 
the  tragedy  of 
Alcibiades, 
which  had  some 
success  chiefly 
owing  to  the 
fine  acting  of 
Mrs  Barry, 
with  whom  Otway  fell  in  love.  Her 
cruel  treatment  of  him  drove  him 
first  into  the  army  and  a  campaign 
in  Flanders  with  a  cornet's  com- 
mission, and  latterly  to  a  life  of 
degrading  dissipation.  He  died  in 
utter  destitution,  April  14,  1685. 
Otway's  best  known  play  is  the 
great  tragedy  Venice  Preserved, 


OUDENARDE 


Modern  kind  of  coucb,  with  adjustable  bead 
and  foot 

By  courtesy  of  Waring  &  Qillow 

1682,  in  which  he  shows  himself 
a  master  of  pathos  and  passion. 
Another  fine  tragedy  is  The  Orphan. 
He  also  wrote  several  comedies,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  is  The 
Soldier's  Fortune,  1679.  See  Works 
and  Life,  ed.  T.  Thornton,  1813; 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  E. 
W.  Gosse,  new  ed.  1914. 

Oubliette  (Fr.  oublier,  to  tor- 
get).  Medieval  term  for  a  pit  or 
well  constructed  in  the  masonry 
of  a  castle  dungeon,  and  used  for 
the  close  confinement  of  prisoners. 
Oubliettes  were  also  used  for  the 
secret  disposal  of  prisoners'  bodies. 
See  Castle. 

Oudenarde  OR  AUDENARDE. 
Town  of  Belgium.  In  the  prov.  of 
E.  Flanders,  it  is  10  m.  from  Ghent, 
and  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Schelde.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
town  hall,  a  beautiful  16th  century 
edifice  with  a  tower  in  five  storeys, 
reputed  the  finest  hotel  de  ville  in 
Belgium  after  that  of  Brussels,  or, 
until  destroyed,  of  Louvain.  The 
chief  churches  are  S.  Walburga's 
and  Notre  Dame.  Pop.  7,000. 

Oudenarde,  BATTLE  OF.  Fought 
July  11,  1708,  between  the  British 
and  their  allies  and  the  French. 
The  former  had  a  small  garrison  in 
Oudenarde,  which  was  being  at- 
tacked by  a  French  army  under 
Vendome.  This  occupied  a  position 
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Oudenarde,   Belgium.        The   16th 

century  town  hall,  on  the  N.  side,  of 

the  Grande  Place 
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behind  tho  Norken,  a  tributary 
i,f  tin-  Selieldc.  Mftribacoogfa  de- 
rided to  fight  at  once.  He  sent 
.in  advanced  body  across  the 
Seliddc.  .tii.l  tl»'  opening  encoun- 
ters took  place  just  across  that 
nvcr  while  tli<-  rest  of  the  allied 
\vas  crossing  it. 

Tli.-  allied  crossing  had  not  been 
completed  when  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, \\lio  shared  the  command 
with  Vendome,  ordered  his  army 
i,  and  in  the  angle  formed 
l>y  tin-  Srhrlde  and  the  Norken  the 
main  eima'.'ement  was  fought  out, 
ch idly  by  the  infantry.  A  French 
attempt  to  disorganize  the  allies 
l>cfore.  they  were  in  order  of  battle 
failed,  mid"  the  French  found  them- 
selves half  encircled.  A  turning 
movement  made  by  some  Dutch 
troops  against  the  French  right 
completed  their  discomfiture.  The 
left  wing  withdrew  in  good  order 
and  covered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rest,  and  a  rout  was  averted  by 
the  oncoming  of  night.  The  allied 
army — British,  Hanoverian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Dutch — was,  perhaps, 
30,000  strong,  and  lost  about  3,000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  French, 
who  numbered  perhaps  40,000, 
lost  15,000,  including  prisoners.  See 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the. 

Oude  Rijn .  River  of  the  Nether- 
lands, one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lower  Rhine.  At  Utrecht  the 
Kromme  Rijn  divides  into  the 
Vecht  and  the  Oude  Rijn  (Old 
Rhine),  the  latter  flowing  W. 
through  the  provs.  of  Utrecht  and 
S.  Holland  to  reach  the  North  Sea 
at  Noordwyk.  See  Leiden ;  Rhine. 

Oudh.  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
India.  It  lies  between  Nepal  and 
Central  India  and  between  Agra 
and  Bihar.  Lucknow  is  the  capital. 
In  ancient  days  a  flourishing  king- 
dom, later  successively  under  the 
sway  of  the  Afghan  and  Mogul 
emperors,  it  became  independent 
about  1732.  In  1856  Lord  Dal- 
housie  deposed  the  king  of  Oudh 
for  continued  misgovernment,  and 
his  territory  was  incorporated  in 
what  were  then  called  the  North 
Western  provinces.  Its  area  is 
24,158  sq.  m.  Pop.  12,558,000. 
See  Ajodhya ;  United  Provinces. 

Oudinot,  CHARLES  NICOLAS 
(1767-1847).  French  soldier.  Bora 
at  Bar-le-Duc,  April  25,  1767,  he 
entered  the  army  in  1784,  but  soon 
retired.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  rejoined  and,  having 
seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  became 
a  general  in  1794.  As  general  and 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Mass6na,  he 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
was  made  inspector-general  of  in- 
fantry, and  sat  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  In  1805,  in  command  of 
his  division,  the  grenadiers,  Oudinot 
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had  a  large  share  in  the  victory  of 
Austerlitz;  he  wan  alsoat Friodland, 

while  for  his  conduct  at  Wagram 
Napoleon  made 
him  a  marshal. 
Having  been 
governor  of 
Holland,  1810- 
12,  he  was  in 
the  Russian 
campaign  and 
at  Leipzig,  but 
in  1814  ho  went 
o  T  e  r  to  the 
Bourbons,  t  o 
whom  he  remained  faithful  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  In  1823  Oudinot 
led  an  expedition  into  Spain.  He 
died  Sept.  13, 1847.  Napoleonmade 
him  duke  of  Rcggio,  and  other 
honours  were  given  to  him  by 
Louis  XVIII.  His  son  Charles, 
duke  of  Reggio  (1791-1863),  served 
under  Napoleon,  and  in  1849  was 
in  charge  of  the  French  army  that 
took  Rome  and  restored  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope. 

Qudtshoorn.  Town  of  the  Cape 
Province,  S.  Africa.  It  stands  on 
the  Grobelaars  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Olifants,  277  m.  by  rly.  from 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  several  churches,  public 
library,  drill  hall,  hospital,  and 
theatre.  Oudtohoorn  is  the  centre 
of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district 
in  which  fruit  and  tobacco  are 
grown  and  ostriches  are  reared.  To 
the  N.,  18  m.  away,  are  the  Cango 
Caves,  perhaps  the  finest  stalactite 
caverns  in  the  world.  Pop.  (whites) 
5,000. 

Oughter.  Lough  or  lake  of 
Ireland.  In  the  N.  of  co.  Cavan,  it 
contains  a  number  of  small  islands. 
It  is  fed  and  drained  by  the  river 
Erne,  and  measures  4  m.  in  length 
and  3  m.  in  breadth. 

Ougree.  Town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lie"ge.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  2J  m. 
S.W.  of  Lie"ge.  It  has  busy  metal 
and  coal  industries,  and  is  a  cen- 
tre of  the  Liege-Seraing  industrial 
area.  Pop.  13,000. 

Ouida.  Pen  name  of  Marie 
Louise  de  la  Ramee  (1839-1908), 
British  novelist.  Born  Jan.  1, 
1839,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds, 
she  was  the 
daughter  o  f 
Louis  1 1  a  m  r.  a 
teacher  of 
French.  She 
began  to  write 
at  about  th° 
age  of  20  under 
the  influence 
of  Har  r  i  s  o  n 
Ainsworth, 
and  wrote  some  40  novels,  includ- 
ing Strathmore,  1865;  Under  Two 
Flags,  1867;  Moths,  1880;  and 
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The  MaMarenes,  1897  ;  and  a 
number  of  abort  atoriea  and  eMaya 
of  merit.  At  one  time  she  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  but  her  vogue 

dimmiitied,  and  nhc  died  in  poverty 
at  Viarcggio  in  Italy,  Jan.  25, 1908. 
Hindu  had  i/re.-it  intellectual  gifts 
and  in  iitiii-iial  d- •_•!••«•  the  faculty 
<.f  telling  an  inter,  -tmn  story.  She 
was  passionately  devoted  to  dumb 
animals. 

Ouija  (Fr.  out,  yea;  G«-r.  /</, 
yes).  Apparatus  used  in  occult  ex- 
periment*. It  is  aboard  on  which 
the  alphabet  and  various  conven- 
tional signs  are  written,  and  is 
used  for  receiving  automatic  mes- 
sages. See  Planchette  ;  Spiritual- 
ism. Pron.  Wee-ya. 

Ouless,  WAI.TKK  WILLIAM  (b. 
1848).  British  artist.  Born  at  St. 
Helier,  Jersey,  Sept.  21,  1848,  he 
was  educated 
at  Victoria 
College  there. 
Having  d  e- 
cided  on  an  art 
career,  he  be- 
gan in  1865  to 
study  at  the 
R.  A.  schools. 
He  first  ex- 
hibited at  the 
R.A.  in  1869, 
was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1877,  and  R.A.  in  1881. 
His  works  are  mainly  portraits. 

Oulton.  Village  and  lake  of 
Suffolk,  England.  The  village  is 
2  m.  from  Lowestoft,  on  the 
G.E.R.  Rly.  S.  Michael's  Church 
has  some  Norman  work  remaining. 
Borrow  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  village.  Oulton  Broad  is 
visited  for  yachting  and  angling, 
as  is  Lake  Lothing  between  it  and 
the  sea.  Pop.  4,100. 

There  are  several  other  Oultons 
in  England.  One  is  near  Leeds, 
others  are  in  Staffordshire  and  Nor- 
folk, while  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley, 
Cheshire,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  P.  de 
Grey  Egerton. 

Ounce.  Measure  of  weight.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  the  12th  part 
of  a  pound  troy,  and  the  16th  part 
of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  A  fluid 
ounce  is  a  measure  of  capacity,  and 
equals  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of 
distilled  water  at  62*^.  The  ounce 
troy  contains  480  grains,  and  the 
ounce  avoirdupois  437}  grains.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Ounce  OR  SNOW  LEOPARD  (Felis 
unrin).  Species  of  leopard.  Found 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Central  Asia,  it  reaches  a  length  of 
seven  ft.  and  differs  from  the  true 
leopard  in  its  long  woolly  fur, 
whitish-grey  colour,  large  spots, 
and  arched  skull.  It  never  descends 
to  the  plains,  and  preys  mainly 
upon  wild  sheep  and  goats  See 
Leopard. 
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Oundle.  Urban  dist.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Northamptonshire, 
England.  On  the  Nene,  30  m. 
from  Northampton  and  13  m.  from 
Peterborough,  it  has  a  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.  Rly.  The  chief 
building  is  the  church  of  S.  Peter, 
a  fine  old  edifice  with  a  lofty  spire 
and  some  interesting  architectural 
features.  The  Talbot  Inn  was 
built  partly  from  materials  brought 
from  Fotheringhay.  Brewing  is  an 
industry.  There  is  an  agricultural 
trade,  and  an  important  horse  and 
cattle  fair  is  held  annually.  Oundle 
was  a  market  town  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  a  place. of  some 
importance  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  it  never  secured  in- 
corporation. Market  day,  Thurs. 
Pop.  2,700. 

Oundle  School.  English  public 
school.  It  was  founded  under  the 
will  of  Sir  W.  Laxton,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who,  dying  in  1556, 
left  some  property  in  the  city  of 
London  to  the  Grocers'  Company 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  country 
grammar  school  until  the  19th 
century,  when,  the  estates  having 
greatly  increased  in  value,  the 
Grocers'  Company  began  to  en- 
large it,  and  many  new  buildings 
were  erected  from  1883  onwards. 
There  is  now  accommodation  for 
500  boys  in  ten  houses.  The  build- 
ings include  chapel,  great  hall,  and 
library,  and  there  are  90  acres  of 
playing  fields.  The  foundation 
also  supports  another  school,  the 
Laxton  School. 

Our  Boys.  Comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  H.  J.  Byron.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, Jan.  16,  1875,  where  it  had  a 
run  of  1,362  performances.  The 
leading  part,  that  of  a  retired 
butterman  named  Perkyn  Middle- 
wick,  was  played  by  David  James. 

Ourisia.  Small  genus  of  peren- 
nial herbs  of  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaceae.  Natives  of  S. 
America  and  New  Zealand,  they 
have  large,  notched  leaves,  chiefly 
springing  from  the  rootstock,  and 
long  tubular  flowers  with  acutely 
lobed  mouths. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.  Charles 
Dickens's  thirteenth  novel.  It  was 
published  in  monthly  parts  (May, 
1864-Nov.,  1865),  with  illustra- 
tions by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.  Deal- 
ing with  London  riverside  life  and 
parvenu  society,  its  story  is  that 
of  John  Harmon,  who  pretends  to 
be  dead  in  order  to  test  the  charac- 
ter of  Bella  Wilfer,  whom  his 
father  wished  him  to  marry.  The 
leading  characters  include  Nicode- 
mus  Boffin,  the  "  golden  dust- 
man "  ;  the  wooden-legged  ballad- 
monger  Silas  Wegg  ;  the  pompous 
Podsnap ;  Eugene  Wrayburn,  a 
barrister  who  designs  the  fall  of 


and  finally  marries  Lizzie  Hex- 
ham,  one  of  Dickens's  most  success- 
ful heroines  ;  the  parvenu  Veneer- 
ings  and  the  fortune-hunting 
Lammles.  The  story  was  drama- 
tised by  H.  B.  Farnie  in  1866  under 
the  title  of  The  Golden  Dustman. 
Ouro  Preto.  Town  of  Brazil, 
m  Minas  Geraes.  It  occupies  the 
slopes  of  a  mountain,  and  wheeled 
traffic  is  impossible  in  its  Gtreets. 
It  was  founded  in  1699  and  called 
Villa  Rica  from  gold  mines,  now 
practically  exhausted.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  state  until  super- 
seded in  1897  by  Bello  Horizonte. 
It  contains  a  school  of  mines, 
the  oldest  theatre  in  Brazil,  and 
has  rly.  connexion  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pop.  14,000. 


•••i 

Oundle  School,  Northamptonshire.     Main  buildings  of  the 
school  governed  by  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London 

Ourthe.  River  of  Belgium. 
Rising  E.of  Gouvy,  it  flows  through 
the  prov.  of  Luxembourg,  first  W. 
then  N.,  ftnd  joins  the  Mouse  near 
Liege,  which  was  the  capital  of  a 
French  dept.  called  Ourthe  under 
Napoleon  I.  The  Aisne,  Ambleve, 
and  Vesdre  are  tributaries.  Its 
total  length  is  103  m.,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  about  36  m. 


Ourisia.     Foliage  and  flower  spike 
i  of  the  perennial  herb 


Ouse.  Name  of  several  English 
rivers.  It  is  a  Celtic  word  meaning 
water,  the  same  root  being  in  Esk. 
Ouse.  River  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land. It  rises  in  the  county  be- 
tween Horsham  and  Cuckfield,  and 
flows  mainly  S.  past  Lewes,  where 
it  cuts  through  the  S.  Downs  to 
the  English  Channel  at  Newhaven. 
Its  length  is  30  m.,  of  which  about 
25  are  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
Ouse.  River  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. •  It  is  formed  by  the  Ure 
and  the  Swale,  which  unite  near 
Boroughbridge.  Thence.as  the  Ouse, 
it  flows  past  York,  Selby,  and  Goole 
to  the  Trent,  with  which  it  unites 
at  Faxfleet,  below  Goole,  to  form 
the  Humber.  The  length  is  60  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  to  York,  45  m. 
from  its  mouth. 
Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the 
Nidd,  Wharfe, 
A  i  r  e,  Don,  and 
D  e  r  w  e  n  t.  See 
Humber. 

Ouse,  GREAT. 
River  of  England. 
It  rises  near 
Brackley  in  the 
S.W.  of  North- 
amptonshire and 
flows,  mainly  E., 
through  Bucking- 
hamshire, B  e  d- 
fordshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, 
and  Norfolk  to  the  Wash,  2£  m. 
below  King's  Lynn.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the  Ivel,  Cam,  Lark, 
Ouzel,  and  Little  Ouse,  and  its 
length  is  158  m.  It  is  navigable  to 
Bedford ;  other  places  on  its  banks 
include  Stony  Stratford,  Hunting- 
don,andKing's  Lynn.  Two  artificial 
channels,  called  the  old  and  the 
new  Bedford  rivers,  cut  off  a  large 
bend  of  the  Ouse  between  the  E. 
border  of  Huntingdon  and  Down- 
ham  Market.  The  last  3  m.  of  its 
course  is  another  artificial  channel. 
It  is  tidal  for  16  m.  The  extensive 
drainage  system  is  controlled  by  a 
board  with  headquarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. See  Ouse's  Silent  Tide, 
C.  F.  Farrar,  1921. 

Outcrop.  Geological  term  ap- 
plied to  the  edges  of  strata  which 
appear  at  the  surface.  See  Rocks. 
Outlawry.  Exclusion  from  the 
protection  of  the  law.  It  is  actually 
obsolete  in  civil  procedure,  and 
practically  obsolete  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure. It  used  to  take  place  when 
anyone  wilfully  avoided  the  execu- 
tion of  process  in  the  king's  courts. 
He  was  civilly  dead,  his  property 
was  forfeited,  and  he  could  ac- 
quire no  rights.  At  one  time, 
he  could  be  killed  at  sight;  but 
the  right  of  slaying  outlaws  early 
passed  away. 
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Outposts.  Troops  detached  for 
tli,  (.nitertion  ..(  a  force  at  rest. 
I  ni. mi  iy  tmnisli  piquets  and 
rapports  \\lu>  hold  the  outpost  lino 
tance.  Cavalry  and  cyclists 
keep  the  enemy  under  observation, 
l>v  means  of  patrols,  who  move  out 
before  dawn,  at  which  time  the 
infantry  stand  to  arms.  Outposts 
ti.nht  "iily  to  gain  time  for  the  main 
body  to  get  under  arms  and  move 
ti>  tliu  position  which  the  com- 
mander has  selected  for  defence. 
They  are  withdrawn  when  the  main 
body  marches,  and  the  duty  of 
protection  is  then  assumed  by  the 
advanced  guard,  Hank  guard,  and 
rear  guard. 

Outram,  SIR  JAMES  (1803-63). 
British  soldier  and  administrator. 
Born   at   Buttcrley   Hall,   Derby- 
shire, Jan.  _'.i, 

^g*^  I  1803,  he  joined 
&  ^  the  Kast  India 
Company  in 
1819.  He  took 
part  in  the 
British  cam- 


Afttr  T.  Brigtloc* 


paign  in 
Afghanistan, 
1839,  was  at 
the  capture 
of  G  h  a  z  n  i, 
and  rode 
in  disguise 
irom  Kalat  to  Karachi,  over  350 
m.  In  1843  he  defended  Hyder- 
abad against  a  strong  force  of 
Baluchis.  He  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  Oudh,  and  in  1857 
commanded  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion. In  the  Indian  Mutiny  he 
joined  Havelock  on  Sept.  15,  helped 
to  relieve  the  residency  at  Luck- 
now,  and  held  it  until  relieved  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  was  made 
a  baronet,  and  is  known  as  the 
Bayard  of  India.  Outram  died 
March  11,  1863,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  See  Indian 
Mutiny ;  consult  also  Lives,  Sir  F.  J. 
Goldsmid,  1880;  L.  J.  Trotter,  1903. 
Outrigger.  Light  boat,  some- 
times used  for  racing  purposes. 
Its  rowlocks  are  supported  by 
brackets,  rigged  out,  or  projecting 
from  the  sides.  See  Boat ;  Canoe. 

Outworker.  One  who  works 
for  an  employer,  elsewhere  than 
in  a  factory  or  workshop.  An 
equivalent  term  is  home-worker. 
The  evil  of  the  system  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  revealed  by 
the  inquiry,  1888-90,  into  con- 
ditions in  the  sweated  trades,  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
sanitary  workshops,  subject  to 
government  inspection,  where 
Much  work  is  done  that  was 
formerly  done  in  the  living-rooms 
of  poor  homes.  In  recent  years 
cottage  industries,  such  as  lace- 
making,  have  been  revived  under 
conditions  more  favourable  than 


those  prevailing  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  large  towns.  See 
Sweating  System  ;  Trade  Board. 

Ouzel.  Name  for  several  birds 
(•{  tin-  thrush  family  (Turdida.-). 
It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
ring-ouzel  (Aferula  torquata)  and 
the  water-ouzel  (Cinclua  aquaticiu). 
The  former  is  a  large  moorland 
blackbird,  with  a  white  crescent 
across  its  breast.  It  is  a  migrant, 
reaching  England  from  Africa  in 
April,  and  leaving  again  in  autumn. 
Its  nest,  eggs,  and  habits  are  much 
like  those  of  the  common  black- 
bird. The  water-ouzel  or  dipper 
is  a  resident,  and  is  moru  liko 
a  thrush  with  a  short  tail.  See 
Dipper. 

Ovaherero.  Collective  name  of 
the  Herero  people,  laving  in  the, 
coastal  plains  of  the  South-West 
Africa  Protectorate,  their  sp<-e<  h  is 
a  Bantu  dialect.  Formerly  called 
Cattle  Damaras,  their  name  is 
sometimes  improperly  extended  to 
the  Hill  Damaras,  who  have  Hot- 
tentot characteristics  and  speech. 
See  Hereros. 

Oval,  THE.  Ground  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club.  It  is  on  the W. 
side  of  the  Kennington  Park  Road, 
London,  S.E.,  and  covers  about 
9  acres  of  the  site  of  the  park  of  Sir 
Noel  Caron,  a  Dutch  ambassador 
to  England  in  the  17th  century. 
Opened  as  a  cricket  ground,  April 
16,  1846,  it  is  held  on  a  lease  from 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  old  Surrey  cycle  race 
meetings.  See  Kennington. 

Ovambo  OR  OVAMPO.  Negroid 
people  in  the  South-West  Africa 
Protectorate.  Numbering  in  1913 
60,000,  in  the  fertile  Ovamboland 
steppes  N.E.  of  the  Hereros,  they 
are  distinguished  from  this  allied 
people  by  their  scantier  dress, 
more  peaceable  disposition,  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  Their  tribes 
occupy  scattered  groups  of  pali- 
saded homesteads,  with  granaries 
and  chicken-houses  on  pile  sup- 
ports. Their  two  Bantu  dialects, 
Ndonga  and  Kwanyama,  are 
spoken  also  in  S.  Angola. 

Ovamboland  OR  AMBOLAND. 
Country  of  South-West  Africa. 
Inhabited  by  the  Ovambos,  it  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  between  Portuguese 
West  Africa  and  the  South-West 
Africa  Protectorate,  mainly  in  the 
latter.  The  native  population  is 
estimated  at  156,000,  and  the 
area  is  about  16,000  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  arid,  and  there  are 
no  running  streams  except  the 
Cunene  in  the  extreme  N.  Many 
natives  own  cattle.  Before  the 
British  occupation  in  1915  the 
only  Europeans  in  the  country 
were  missionaries  of  the  Finnish 
and  Rhenish  Missionary  Societies, 


the  Germans  in  1906  closing  the 
country  to  travellers  and  settlers. 
See  South -Went  Africa. 

Ovar.  Town  of  Portugal,  in 
l>rov.  It  stands  near  the  N. 
end  of  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro,  21  m. 
by  rly.  8.  of  Oporto,  and  15  m.  N.  of 
A  \  it  iro.  It  has  fisheries,  and  trades 
in  timber,  onions,  wine,  cereals, 
and  vegetables.  Pop.  11,000. 

Ovary.  Claud  in  the  female  in 
which  arc  maintained  the  ova  or 
cells,  which,  after  fertilisation  by 
the  spermatozoa,  develop  into  new 
individuals.  The  ovaries  are  two 
in  number,  and  are  situated  in  the 
pelvis,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus.  Each  gland  is  oval  in 
shape,  and  about  1}  in.  in  length. 

The  ovary  consists  of  fibrous 
tissue  crowded  with  a  number  of 
rounded  cells  or  oScytes,  and 
vesicles  called  Graafian  follicles. 
The  Graafian  follicle  enlarges  and 
ultimately  bursts,  thus  releasing  a 
ripe  ovum.  This  process  is  known 
as  ovulation,  and  occurs  about 
once  every  four  weeks,  being 
closely  associated  with  menstru- 
ation, though  the  precise  relation- 
ship is  not  fully  known.  The  ovum, 
after  being  set  free,  enters  the 
Fallopian  tube,  where  fertilisation 
most  frequently  occurs,  and  then 
passes  into  the  uterus,  where 
further  development  takes  place. 
Removal  of  the  ovaries  (ovario- 
tomy) after  puberty  leads  to  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  and  possibly 
some  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  uterus 
and  breasts.  Ovaritis  or  oophoritis 
is  inflammation  of  the  ovary. 

In  botany,  the  ovary  is  the 
base  of  the  pistil,  containing  the 
carpel  or  carpels,  in  which  are 
the  ovules  or  rudimentary  seeds. 
See  Flower. 

Ovation  (Lat.  ovare,  to  rejoice). 
In  ancient  Rome,  a  minor  celebra- 
tion of  victory  accorded  to  a  suc- 
cessful general  who  was  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  full  triumph. 
See  Triumph. 

Oven.  Chamber  made  of  brick, 
stone,  or  iron,  and  heated  either 
from  without  or  within,  in  which 
articles  may  be  baked.  As  part  of 
a  kitchen  range  for  cooking  food, 
the  heat  is  external,  the  fire  being 
to  one  side,  and  the  other  sides  sur- 
rounded with  flues  through  which 
the  heat  passes.  Internal  heating  is 
used  in  a  gas  oven  by  means  of 
rows  of  gas  jets,  also  in  a  brick 
oven,  in  which  a  fire  is  burnt  until 
the  heat  is  sufficient,  when  the 
ashes  are  withdrawn,  the  food  in- 
serted, and  the  door  closed.  Ovens 
are  used  in  making  pottery,  in 
metallurgy,  and  chemical  opera- 
tions. See  Furnace. 

Oven  Bird.  Popular  name  for 
the  genus  Furnariua  of  S.  Ameri- 
can birds,  resembling  tree-creepers, 


of  which  there  are  some  20  species. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  oven- 
like  nest  constructed  by  some  of 
the  species.  In  the  U.S.A.  the 
golden  -  crowned  water  -  thrush, 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  a  kind  of 
wood-warbler,  is  called  oven  bird 
for  a  similar  reason. 

Over.  District  of  Cheshire, 
England,  part  of  the  urban  dist. 
of  Winsford.  It  stands  on  the 
Weaver,  4  m.  from  Middlewich, 
with  a  station,  Winsford  and  Over, 
on  the  Cheshire  Lanes  Rly.  It  is  a 
centre  of  the  salt  industry,  and 
has  sheep  and  cattle  fairs.  S. 
Chad's  is  a  16th  century  church. 
Another  Over  is  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Overalls.  Name  applied  to  gar- 
ments put  on  over  other  clothes  for 
their  protection  from  dirt  or  wet. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  dun- 
garees worn  by  engineers  and  the 
oilskins  of  seamen.  The  trousers 
worn  by  cavalrymen  of  the  British 
army  are  called  overalls,  having  at 
one  time  been  made  loose  enough 
to  pull  over  the  boots  and  furnished 
with  leather  bottoms  to  the  legs 
Later  the  overalls  became  an  orna- 
mental part  of  the  uniform.  See 
Army,  British  ;  Uniform. 

Overbury,  SIB  THOMAS  (1581- 
1613).  English  poet  and  essayist. 
Born  at  Compton  Scorpion,  War- 
wick, and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford 
and  the  Middle 
Temple,  his 
works  include 
the  poem  A 
Wife,  Charac- 
ters or  Witty 
Descriptions  of 
*  h  e  Properties 
of  Sundry  Per- 
s  o  n  s,  and 
Crumms  Fal'n  from  King  James's 
Table,  which  were  edited  by  E.  F. 
Rimbault,  1856.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  Robert  Carr  (later  earl  of 
Somerset),  for  opposing  whose 
marriage  with  the  countess  of 
Essex  he  was  imprisoned  and 
poisoned,  Sept.  15,  1613.  See 
Somerset,  Earl  of. 

Overijssel.  Prov.  of  the 
Netherlands.  With  an  area  of 
1,295  sq.  m.,  it  adjoins  the  provs. 
of  Friesland,  Drenthe,  and  Gelder- 
land,  its  W.  frontier  being  that  of 
Germany,  its  E.  being  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  It  consists  mostly  of  flat 
marshy  country,  with  moors,  fens, 
and  woods.  Sheep  and  cattle  are 
reared  and  dairy  produce  is  im- 
portant. The  Yssel,  Vecht,  and 
Regge  are  the  chief  rivers.  Zwolle 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  433,000. 

Overland  Route.  Popular 
term  for  the  quickest  way  between 
Great  Britain  and  India.  It  runs 
overland  through  Paris,  Lyons,  the 
Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel,  Modena,  and 
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Brindisi ;  thence  by  steamer  to 
Port  Said,  and  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Red  Sea  to  Bombay. 
The  average  time  taken  is  20  days. 

Overload.  In  electrical  engi- 
neering, the  amount  of  load  or 
work  imposed  on  an  engine  or 
motor  over  and  above  that  which 
it  was  designed  to  carry  or  to 
perform  economically.  The  effect 
of  an  overload  on  an  electric  motor 
is  to  reduce  speed,  lessen  the 
counter  electromotive  force,  and,  by 
permitting  an  undue  quantity  of 
current  to  pass  through  the  coils  of 
the  armature,  to  overheat  them  and 
possibly  destroy  their  insulation. 

Overlying.  Suffocation  of  an 
infant  by  pressure  against  the 
mother  or  other  person  while  in 
bed.  The  infant  mortality  from 
this  cause  has  greatly  declined  of 
late  years.  In  1913  the  number  of 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year 
of  age  who  were  suffocated  while  in 
bed  in  England  and  Wales  was 
1,180 ;  in  1919  the  number  was 
467.  While  this  decrease  may  be 
partly  explained  by  more  frequent 
recognition  of  disease  as  the  cause 
of  death,  it  is  also  partly  attribut- 
able to  greater  care  taken  of  child- 
ren, especially  in  the  direction  of 
providing  them  with  separate  cots. 
See  Children  ;  Infant  Mortality. 

Overmantel.  In  modern  usage, 
a  piece  of  cabinet  work.  It  often 
comprises  a  mirror  with  side 
shelves  for  ornaments,  placed  or 
fitted  above  a  fireplace.  It  was  a 
Victorian  imitation  of  the  Jaco- 
bean panelled  mantelpiece.  See 
Chimneypiece. 

Overreach,  SIR  GILES.  Charac- 
ter in  Massinger's  play,  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  1625-26. 
An  upstart,  envious  of  the  caste 
from  which  his  birth  excludes  him, 
he  seeks  to  marry  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  a  nobleman  and  so 
triumph  over  those  whom  he  has 
ruined  financially,  but  who  still  re- 
buff him.  Overreached  by  his  in- 
tended victims,  he  loses  his  reason. 
His  prototype  has  been  found  in 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  (1584-1651). 

Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic 
League.      Non-party     society    of 
British    subjects     residing    in    all 
parts      of      the     world. 
Largely     organized      by 
Evelyn  Wrench    and   an 
offspring   of   The    Over- 
seas   Daily  Mail,  it  was 
Overseas  founded   Aug.    27,  1910 ; 

bailee  amalgamated  March  31, 
1918,  with  the  Patriotic 
League  of  Britons  Overseas,  a 
society  founded  in  Aug.,  1914;  and 
associated  in  Aug.,  1919,  with  the 
League  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
started  in  1901.  Viscount  North- 
cliffe  was  the  first  president.  Its 
chief  objects  are  to  draw  together 


OVERSEER 

in  a  bond  of  comradeship  and 
mutual  help  Britons  all  over  the 
world.  It  has  about  1,000  hon- 
orary corresponding  secretaries. 
The  London  headquarters  were  at 
General  Buildings,  Aldwych,  W.C., 
until  1922,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Vernon  House,  Park  Place, 
St.  James's.  When  in  1921  the 
membership  had  reached  26,000, 
a  charter  of  incorporation  was 
applied  for. 

Overseas  Daily  Mail.  Weekly 
issue  of  The  Daily  Mail.  It  is  issued 
every  Friday  for  dispatch  to  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  contains  a  summary  of  the 
news  of  the  week.  It  was  founded 
Nov.  26,  1904.  See  Daily  Mail. 

Overseas  Daily  Mirror. 
Weekly  edition  of  The  Daily  Mirror. 
Founded  March  9,  1913,  it  is  pub- 
lished every  Thursday  for  dispatch 
overseas.  See  Daily  Mirror. 

Oversea  Settlement  Office. 
Department  of  the  British  Colonial 
office.  It  was  established  hi  Jan., 
1919,  and  constituted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Dominions  Royal 
Commission  and  the  Empire  Set- 
tlement Committee.  Its  function  is 
to  superintend  the  emigration  of 
British  subjects  to  the  dominions 
and  foreign  countries,  thus  super- 
seding the  Emigrants'  Informa- 
tion Office  established  in  1886. 
Address  59,  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don, S.W.  See  Emigration. 

Overseas  Trade,  DEPARTMENT 
OF.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
joint  sub-department  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
represented  in  Parliament  by  a 
parliamentary  secretary,  who  oc- 
pies  the  dual  position  of  additional 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
and  additional  parliamentary  sec- 
retary to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
office  is  at  35,  Old  Queen  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  and  there  is  a 
branch  at  73,  Basinghall  Street, 
E.G.,  while  there  is  a  foreign  sam- 
ples showroom  and  foreign  cata- 
logues library  at  7-11,  Old  Bailey. 
See  Foreign  Office;  Trade,  Board  of. 

Overseer.  Generally,  one  who 
oversees  or  inspects.  The  term 
is  specifically  applied  to  the  un- 
paid officials  appointed  each  year 
in  every  parish  in  England  and 
Wales  to  make  provision  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  The  office  was 
instituted  in  1601.  Overseers  are 
appointed  from  a  list  of  house- 
holders resident  in  the  parish. 
Their  duties  include  the  making 
and  levying  of  poor-rates  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and 
the  preparation  of  valuation, 
voters',  and  jury  lists.  Assistant 
overseers  are  paid  officials  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  overseers. 
See  Guardian  ;  Poor  Laws. 
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Oversoul.   Term  used  by  R.  W. 

II     to     c\|HV»S     tin-      |i|i-;i     (if 

C«nl  a-i  tin-  -uprcme  spirit  which 
animates  tho  universe.  Ho  com- 
pares the  oversold  to  the  atmo- 
sjilu-ro  which  embraces  the  earth 
in  its  bosom;  it  is  the  absolute 
unity,  in  which  each  man's  par- 
ticular l. ."!!_•  is  contained  4n4  made 
one  with  all  others. 

Overs  tone,  SAMUEL  JONES 
LOYD,  IST  BABON  (1796-1883). 
Hntish  banker.  Born  in  London, 
Sept.  25,  1796, 
ho  was  educated 
at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College, 
C  a  m  b  r  i  dge. 
|  He  entered  the 
business  of 
Jones,  L  o  y  d 
and  Co.,  and 
became  a  lead- 
lit  Baron  Overstone,  i  n  g  authority 
British  banker  On  banking. 
He  was  Whig  M.P.  for  Hythe 
1819-26,  and  in  1850  he  was  made 
a  peer.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1883, 
leaving  his  great  wealth  to  an  only 
daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Lord  Wantage 

Overture.  Musical  composition 
for  instruments,  intended  otigin- 
ally  as  an  introduction  or  opening 
of  an  opera,  suite,  oratorio,  or  play. 
Handel  modelled  his  overtures 
on  Lully's,  Bach  based  his  con- 
certos on  the  Scarlatti  overture. 
Later,  with  the  growth  of  sonata 
form,  the  overture  developed  on 
similar  lines,  and  many  of  the  opera 
overtures  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  the  early  Wagner 
are  symphonic  or  sonata  move- 
ments, some  of  them  foreshadow- 
ing the  works  which  they  preceded 
either  by  employing  the  same 
themes,  or  merely  by  inducing  an 
atmosphere.  Concert  overtures 
are  works  built  on  similar  lines, 
but  independent  of  any  opera 
or  play,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
characteristic  Melusine,  Fingal's 
Cave,  A  Calm  Sea,  etc.  ;  Schu- 
mann's Bride  of  Messina  and  Man- 
fred ;  and  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Naiads,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  etc. 
See  Music. 

Ovid  (43B.C.-A.D.  17).     Roman 
poet,  whose  full  name  was  Publius 


Ovidius  Naso. 
March  20,  43 
B.O.,  at  Sulmo 
(mod.  Stl- 
inona),  in  the 
country  of  the 
Paeligni,  h  i  s 
father  being  a 
well  -  to-do 
member  of  the 
equestrian 
order.  Being 
intended  for 
the  legal  pro- 


was    born 


Ovid, 
Roman  poet 
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fession,  his  father  took  him  to 
Rome,  where  ho  studied  under  the 
most  famous  rhetoricians  of  tin- 
day.  He  showed  great  promise  as  a 
lawyer,  and  held  some  minor  official 
positions,  but  he  felt  that  poetry 
was  his  profession.  At  the  age  of 
27  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Medea, 
unfortunately  lost,  of  which  Quin- 
t ilian  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 
With  an  increasing  reputation  and 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
in  A.D.  9  he  was  suddenly  "  rele- 
gated "(«ee  Exile)  to  Tomi,  now  Con- 
stanta, on  the  Euxine.  The  reason 
has  never  been  explained.  He 
himself  attributes  it  to  one  of 
his  poems  (probably  Tho  Art  of 
Love)  and  to  an  indiscretion. 
Unable  to  obtain  remission  of  his 
sentence,  he  died  at  Tomi. 

His  extant  poems,  all  except  the 
Metamorphoses  written  in  hexa- 
meters, may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

(1)  Erotic.     These  include  He- 
roldes,    a   collection    of    fictitious 
love-letters,  written  by  the  heroines 
of  legend  to  their  lovers  or  hus- 
bands ;      Amores,  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  a  lover,  written  round 
an    entirely    imaginary    Corinna ; 
Medicamina   faciei,    Cosmetics   or 
the  Art  of  Making-up,  an  account 
of    various    toilet    devices ;       Ars 
Amatoria,  the  Art  of  Love,  with 
instructions   for   gaining   and   re- 
taining the  affections  of  a  lover  or 
mistress  ;     Remedia  Amoris,  Re- 
medies   for    Love,    apparently    a 
kind  of  recantation  of  the  Art. 

(2)  Mythological.      These  are  : 
Metamorphoses,  his    most  famous 
work,  an  account  of  all  the  myths 
involving   changes   of   form   from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
transformation   of   Caesar   into   a 
star ;     Fasti,  a  poetical  calendar, 
giving  an  account  of  the  heavenly 
phenomena,  the  Roman  festivals, 
and  their  origin ;      originally  in- 
tended  to   be   in   12   books,   cor- 
responding   to    the    number    of 
months  in  the  year,  it  was  inter- 
rupted    by     Ovid's     banishment, 
only  six  books,  published  after  his 
death,  being  completed. 

(3)  Poems  of   Exile;      Tristia, 
Lamentations,   and   Epistulae    ex 
Ponto,    Letters    from   Pontus,    in 
which  he   bewails  his  lot,  and  en- 
deavours, by  somewhat  undignified 

Zeals,  to  induce  the  emperor  to 
w  him  to  return. 
Bibliography.       Works,    9    vols., 
1821;    5    vols.,   1825;    £ng.    trans. 
H.  T.   Riley,  1851-52 ;    Ovid,  A.  J. 
Church,  1880;  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Augustan  Age,  W.   Y.   Sellar,  1892; 
Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  J.   P. 
Postgate,      1804;      Post    Augustan 
Poetry,  H.  E.  Butler,  1909. 

Oviedo.  Prov.  of  Spain.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  ancient  Asturias 
and  occupies  the  N.  slopes  of  the 


Central  Cantabrun  Mu.  as  far  a» 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Naroea, 
.Salmi,  and  Navia  drain  the  slopes 
and  provide  water-power  for  the 
local  industries,  textiles  and  glass- 
making.  In  the  Nalon  valley  is  the 
best  coalti.-M  in  Spain.  The 
mountainous  6.  impedes  com- 
munications, the  road  and  rly.  to 
Madrid  traverse  the  Pa j area  Pass, 
the  other  rly.  skirts  the  coast  and 
connects  the  ports  of  Gijon  and 
Aviles  with  Santander.  Sugar- 
beets  are  a  valuable  crop.  Its  area 
is  4,205  sq.  m.  Pop.  720,000. 

Oviedo.  City  of  Spain,  capital 
of  tho  prov.  of  the  same  name. 
Situated  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile 


Oviedo,  Spain.    Church  of  S.  Miguel 
de  Lino,  now  a  national  monument 

plain  where  sugar-beet  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  it  has  national 
ordnance  factories  and  manufac- 
tures of  textiles,  leather  goods, 
chocolate,  and  matches.  The  cathe- 
dral, rebuilt  1388-1528,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain.  The  church  of 
S.  Miguel  de  Lino  or  Lillo,  built  by 
Ramiro  I,  1035-63,  is  a  cruciform 
building  and  noteworthy  for  its 
carving.  The  university  dates  from 
1604.  The  town  has  been  greatly 
modernised  with  fine  wide  streets. 
Pop.  56,000. 

Ovillers.  Village  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Somme.  It  is  3  m.  N.E. 
of  Albert,  and  is  known  as  Ovillers 
La  Boisselle.  Reached  by  the 
British,  July  1,  1916,  its  possession 
was  fiercely  contested,  but  July 
3-16  the  British  completed  its 
capture.  Its  ruins  were  regained 
by  the  Germans  in  March,  1918, 
and  were  retaken  by  the  British 
in  the  autumn.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Gloucester,  as  various 
Gloucester  battalions  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  fighting  here. 
See  Somme,  Battles  of  the. 

Oviparous  (Lat  ovum,  *gg ; 
par  ere,  to  produce).  Term  applied 
to  those  animals  that  deposit  their 
eggs  so  that  embryonic  develop- 
ment takes  place  outside  the  body 
of  the  mother.  It  is  obsolescent. 
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Owari  OR  BISHIU.  Prov.  of 
Japan,  in  Honshu.  It  is  bounded  S. 
by  Ise  Bay  on  the  E.  coast.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  fertile 
plain,  the  chief  area  in  Japan  for 
the  production  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
barley.  Horseradish  is  dried  and 
exported  in  large  quantities. 
Poultry  rearing  is  an  important 
occupation.  The  local  clay  gave 
rise  to  the  ceramic  industry,  which 
began  at  Seto  village  in  1297. 
Nagoya  is  the  chief  town. 

Owen,  JOHN  (1616-83).     Eng- 
lish Puritan.   He  was  born  at  Stad- 
hampton,    Oxfordshire,    was   edu- 
cated  at    Ox- 
ford,  and  be- 
came minister 
o  f      Fordham 
and    Cogges- 
hall.      He  be- 
came   an    In- 
dependent, 
and    went    as 
chaplain    with 
John  Owen,  Cromwell     t  o 

English  Puritan        Ireland    in 

After  Riley  1649.       Two 

years  later  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in 
1652  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. At  the  Restoration  he  was 
expelled  from  office  ;  but  Charles 
II  allowed  him  to  minister  to 
an  Independent  congregation  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  London.  He 
died  Aug.  24,  1683. 

Owen,  SIB  RICHARD  (1804-92). 
British  scientist.  Born  at  Lan- 
caster, July  20,  1804,  and  educated 
at  Edinburgh, 
he  entered  the 
museum  of  the 
Royal  College 
o  f  Surgeons, 
London,  1826. 
Ultimately  h  e 
became  its 
curator,  a  post 
he  held  until 
1856,  when  he 
was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  natural  his- 
tory department  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  1836  he  had  been 
selected  for  the  first  Hunterian  pro 
fessorship  of  comparative  anatomy. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
anatomist  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  He  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
1884,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1892.  So 
Life,  R.  Owen,  1894. 

Owen,  ROBERT  (1771-1858). 
British  social  reformer.  Born  at 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  May 
14,  1771,  at  19  he  was  managing  a 
cotton  mill  with  500  hands.  In 
1800  he  became  manager  of  and 
partner  in  the  New  Lanark  Mills, 
and  put  into  practice  on  a  large 
scale  the  ideas  which  he  had 
already  imported  into  the  manage- 
ment of  workpeople.  His  main 


Sir  Richard  Owen, 
British  scientist 


principle  was  that  the  best  work  can 
only  be  expected  from  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  educated  employees. 
With  the  aid  of 
Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  he  con- 
verted  his 
business  into  a 
philanthropic 
trust  for  his 
work  people, 
the  capital 
being  allowed 
Robert  Owen,  a  fixed  remu- 
Social  reformer  neration  of  five 
p.c.  The  colonies  established  by 
Owen — at  Orbiston.  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
U.S.A. — were  unsuccessful  and  in- 
volved him  in  heavy  financial 
losses.  By  1828  he  had  completely 
severed  his  connexion  with  New 
Lanark,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  exposition  of  his 
socialistic  theories.  He  died  Nav. 
17, 1858.  His  works  include  A  New 
View  of  Society,  A  New  Moral 
World,  and  an  Autobiography.  See 
Co-Partnership ;  Socialism ;  con- 
sult also  Lives,  L.  Jones,  1890; 
F.  Pod  more,  1906. 

Owens,  JOHN  (1790-1846). 
British  merchant.  He  was  born  in 
Manchester,  where  he  amassed  a 
large  fortune, 
the  residue 
of  which, 
amounting  to 
£96,000,  h  e 
left  in  trust 
for  the  founda- 
fc  i  o  n  of  a 
college,  with 

the   proviso  JBH  HUH 
that   no   theo-          John  Owens, 
logical    tests       British  merchant 
should    be    re-      f'°,5£,m<',da' ''£"*» 

1       ,-.  </.  1 ,  \\  oolner,  ti, A. 

quired.   Owens 

College  was  accordingly  founded 
and  opened  in  1851.  See  Man- 
Chester  University. 
'••  Owensboro.  City  of  Kentucky, 
U  S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Daviess  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Ohio  river,  115  m. 
by  rly.  S.W.  of  Louisville,  and  is 
served  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville and  other  rlys.  A  considerable 
river  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  in 
tobacco.  Other  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  flour,  lumber  products, 
etc.  Oil  is  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  cattle -rearing  is  an 
important  local  industry.  Owens- 
boro was  settled  in  1797  and  chart- 
ered as  a  city  in  1866.  Pop.  17,400. 
Owen  Sound.  Town  and  port 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  On  Owen 
Sound  where  the  Sydenham  river 
falls  into  Georgian  Bay,  and  120  m. 
from  Toronto,  it  is  served  by  the 
G.T.R.  andC.P.R.,  and  is  a  port  for 
steamers  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Pop.  12,600, 


Owl.  Order  of  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey  (Strigiformes).  They  are 
externally  distinguished  by  their 
large  heads  and  the  radiated  ruffs 
of  feathers  around  the  large  eyes. 
Owing  to  their  loose,  outstanding 
plumage,  most  owls  look  much 
larger  than  they  really  are.  They 
are  noted  for  their  silent  flight  and 
their  keenness  of  vision  at  night. 
They  feed  mainly  on  small  rodents. 
Six  British  species  are  known. 

The  barn  owl  (Strix  flammea)  is 
the  best  known  in  Britain  and  is 
common  nearly  everywhere  except 
in  the  towns.  Its  plumage  is 
tawny  yellow  above,  with  white 
face  and  under  parts.  In  its  noc- 
turnal hunting  it  never  wanders  far 
from  its  abode,  often  a  church 
tower  or  hollow  tree.  It  utters  a 
strident  and  discordant  scream, 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  screech-owl.  The  long-eared 
owl  (Asio  otus)  is  about  the  same 
size,  but  darker,  with  erect  tufts  of 
feathers  above  the  eyes.  It  is  gre- 
garious, lives  in  dense  pine  woods, 
varies  its  diet  of  small  birds  with 
insects,  and  generally  breeds  in  the 
deserted  nest  of  a  crow  or  magpie. 

The  short-eared  owl  (Asio  accipi- 
trinus)  is  yellowish  brown,  with  a 
buff  face  and  short  tufts  of  dark 
feathers  on  the  head.  It  has  a 
smaller  head  and  is  less  owl-like 
in  appearance  than  the  other 
species.  A  migratory  bird,  it  visits 
Great  Britain  chiefly  in  winter, 
breeding  in  the  N.  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  where  it  nests  on 
the  ground  on  moors.  It  is  not 
strictly  nocturnal,  and  feeds  upon 
rodents  and  small  birds. 

The  tawny  owl  (Strix  stridula), 
often  called  the  brown  or  wood 
owl,  is  larger  in  size,  with  reddish 
brown  plumage  above,  and  reddish 
white  barred  with  brown  below, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  most 
wooded  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  is  not  native  in 
Ireland.  This  is  the  species  that 
utters  the  well-known  hooting  cry. 
It  makes  its  home  in  hollow  trees. 
The  snowy  owl,  the  European  hawk- 
owl,  the  American  hawk-owl,  etc., 
are  only  occasional  visitants  to 
Great  Britain.  See  Eggs,  colour 
plate ;  Feather. 

Owyhee.  River  of  Oregon* 
U.S.A.  Its  headstreams  rise  in 
Nevada  and  Idaho,  and  after  their 
junction  the  river  flows  generally 
N.  to  the  river  Snake.  Its  length  is 
370  m. 

Ox.  Word  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  used  for  the  male  of  the 
different  species  of  the  Bovidae. 
Oxen  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
forms  of  the  old  plural  en.  From 
the  Middle  Ages  the  ox  has  been 
extensively  used  for  ploughing  and 
hauling.  See  Bovidae ;  Cattle. 


OXALIC    ACID 
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OX-EYE      DAISY 


Oxalic  Acid 
ill  <',04.2H»O).  A 
Bolicl  organic 
first  prepared  from 
wood  sorrel  (Ordli* 
acttosdla),  in  wliicli 
plant  itoocu:«as  the 
acid  potassium  oxal 
ate.  The  acid  is  made 
on  the  commercial 
scale  by  Dale's  pro 
oeas,  which  oonsistc 
in  fusing  sawdust 
from  soft  woods, 
with  a  mixture  oi 
caustic  potash  and 
soda.  The  acid  is 
largely  used  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing, 
and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  formic  acid 
and  synthetic  dyes. 
Oxalic  acid  is  also 
used  in  bleaching 


rongreM  of  Niimegen  ;  and  Gabriel 
Thuresson   (I Ml    IT»»7),  ambam*. 

•|.,r     at    the    roii-M  —    . ,f    KviWick, 

but  who  loat  influence  owing  to  his 
i  -ion  to  Catholicism.      John 
Gabriel    (1750-1818)  wai  a   poet 
and  scholar. 

Oxenstierna  OR  OraiflTJZRHA, 
(icsTAFMOir,  COUNT  (1583- 
H',;, 4).  Swedish  statesman.  Born 
Ht  FanO,  June  16,  1583,  he  studied 
_'V  in  Germany,  served 
Charles  IX  in  diplomatic  missions, 
and  became  chancellor  under 
Gustavus  Adolnhus,  1611.  He  ac- 
companied the  king  on  the  Russian 
campaigns,  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  Stolbova,  1617,  and  was  gover- 
nor-general of  Prussia  during  the 
Swedish  occupation.  He  opposed 
Swedish  participation  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  but  ably  supported  his 
king  in  Germany,  acted  as  regent 
after  his  death.  1632,  and  became 


BB 


Owl. 


Species  of  the  nocturnal  bird  of  prey.    1.  Group  o!  long-eared  owls. 

W.  S.  Jierridi/e.  f.ZS. 


2.  Short-eared.    3.  Barn  Owl.    4.  Tawny  Ow! 


straw  and  flax,  and  cleansing  brass 
and  other  metals. 

Ox-Bow.  Name  of  a  certain 
kind  of  lake.  In  their  plain 
courses,  rivers  meander  to  such  an 


Ox-Bow.  Diagram  illustrating  bow 
a  meandering  river  (1)  may  increase 
its  meander  (2)  ;  cut  through  the 
loop  as  in  3,  and  eventually  flow 
straight,  forming  an  ox-bow  lake  (4) 

extent  that  great  loops  are  formed. 
Eventually  the  river  cuts  through 
the  neck  of  the  loop  and  straightens 
itself,  leaving  a  horseshoe-shaped 
backwater,  which  becomes  a  cut- 
off or  ox-bow  lake  when  the  de- 
position of  silt  blocks  up  the  ends. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  ox-bow 
lakes,  some  reaching  5  m.  in  dia- 
meter, in  the  lower  valleys  of  such 
rivers  as  the  Mississippi.  See  Lake. 


Oxenham,  JOHN.  Name 
adopted  for  literary  purposes  by 
W.  A.  Dunkerley,  British  novelist. 
Educated  at  Old  Trafford  School 
and  Victoria  University,  Man- 
chester, he  engaged  in  business 
in  France  and  the  U.S.A.  In  Eng- 
land he  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism  and  was  associated  with 
The  Idler  and  To-day,  under  the 
editorship  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
before  becoming  known  as  a  pro- 
lific writer  of  bright,  popular 
novels  and  verse.  Among  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  God's 
Prisoner,  1898 ;  John  of  Gerisau, 
1902 ;  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,  1903  ; 
Great- Heart  Gillian,  1909;  and 
Broken  Shackles,  1914.  His  books 
of  verse  include  Bees  hi  Amber, 
1913  ;  All  Clear !,  1919 ;  and  Gentle 
men— The  King  !,  1920. 

Oxenstierna  OR  OXENSTJERNA 
Name  of  Swedish  family,  frequently 
referred  to  as  Oxenstiern.  The 
most  distinguished  member  was 
Axel,  but  others  were  Bengt  Gab 
rielsson  (1623-1702),  who  de- 
fended Thorn  against  the  Poles, 
was  chancellor  under  Charles  XI, 
and  represented  Sweden  at  the 


a  pivot  of  the  Protestant  alliance 
throughout  the  struggle.  He  nego- 
tiated the  Danish  treaty  in  1645, 
and  opposed  the  abdication  of 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  died  on 
Aug.  28,  1654.  See  Sweden:  His- 
tory ;  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
leucantkemum).  Dog-daisy,  peren- 
nial herb  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positae.  A  native  of  Europe  and  N. 
and  W.  Asia,  it  has  spoon-shaped, 
deeply  cut  leaves,  and  daisy-like 
flower-heads.  2  ins.  across.  The 
rays  are  pure  white,  the  disk-florets 
yellow.  It  is  a  common  weed  of 
meadows  and  pastures  in  Britain. 


Oz-eye  Daisy  or  Dog  Daisy.    Flowers 
of  the  common  Bdtlsh  weed 
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Oxford.     City  and  co.  .town  of 
Oxfordshire,  England    It  »  on  the 
Thames,  here  called  the  Isis  which 
sweeps    r  o  u  n  a 
the  W.  and  S.  of 
the  city,  and  is 
here    joined    by 
theCherwell.    It 
is  63  m.  by  rly. 
from  London, 
and    is    on    the 
G.W.   and  L.  & 
Oxford  arms         N.W.   rlys.      At 
Carfax,  the  centre  of  the  old  city 
four  streets  meet :  the  High  Street, 
one     of     the     most     picturesque 
thoroughfares  in  Europe,  the  Corn 
market.    Queen    Street     and    St. 
Aldate's.    Across  Magdalen  Bridge, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  High  Street, 
are  modem  suburbs.     In  N.  UJ 
ford,  where  is  the  suburb  of  , 
mertown,  are  numerous  vi  las,  fo 
the    city   attracts    many   leisured 
persons.     The    chief    industry    is 
catering  for  the  wants  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university;  there  ai 
also  breweries,  printing  works,  am 
other  manufactories,   and  an   u 
portant  market  for  cattle. 


The  partly  Norman   cathedral, 
formerly  the  priory  church  of  b. 
Frideswide,  is  included  in  Wolsey  s 
foundation  of  Christ  Church.  Other 
interesting  churches  are  the   urn- 
versity  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Vir 
gin  S  Peter  in  the  East,  S.  Giles, 
§   Barnabas,   S.    Aldate,    and    H. 
Michael.     All    Saints   is    the   citj 
church.     Apart  from  the  colleges, 
museums,     libraries,     and     other 
buildings  that  belong  to  the  urn- 
versityf  the  chief  edifices  are  the 
municipal  buildings,  the  castle,  and 
the  high  school  for  boys.    There  are 
extensive  remains  of  the  town  walls. 
Oxford  now  contains  many  colleges 
that  are  not  really  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  a  number  of  schools 
of  various  kinds. 

Although  Oxford  owes  its  pros- 
perity almost  wholly  to  its  univer- 
sity '  it  was  an  important  place 
before  that  was  founded.  It  was 
certainly  so  under  the  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  its  position  on 
the  Thames  was  such  that  the 
Normans  fortified  it  strongly.  It 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation 
about  1100  Maud  was  besieged 


here  by  Stephen  in  1142,  and  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Mad  Parliament  in  1258. 
Charles  I,  when  driven  from  Lon- 
don, made  Oxford  his  headquar- 
ters. The  bishopric  was  founder 
the  Reformation. 

The    city    is    governed    by    an 
elected  council,  but  three  of  the 
aldermen  and  nine  of  the  council- 
lors represent  the  university.     1 
divided  authority,  which  originate* 
about  the  Hth  century,   has  not 
always  worked  as  amicably  as  i 
does  to-day.     The  city  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament  ;   from  1, 
to  1885  it  sent  two.   The  municipal 
waterworks  date  from  1610. 


Oxford    and    the 


i^^^KJH.1    111 m^^^^-»  ---          .      u        4.  Magdalen 

20.  Sheldonian  Theatre.      21.  Jrasenose^College.^  SS^ncom^^  g^   ^^  College 

By  courtesy  of  Aerofilnu.  Ltd^  Benson 
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Oxford.     Plan  ol  the  university  city  showing  position  of  the  colleges  and  churches 


Oxford,  UNIVERSITY  OF.    Eng- 
lish university.     The  date  of  its 
foundation   is   unknown,   and   its 
early   history   is   mixed   up   with 
that  of  the  monastic  schools  that 
were  here  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    As  a  uni- 
versity it    dates 
from  about  1100, 
and  the  oldest 
college      was 
founded   in  the 
13th   century, 
when  money  was 
first  left  for  uni- 
Oxford  Univer-      versity  purposes, 
sity  arms  The  university 

was  soon  famed  and  flourishing. 
Students  from  England  and  abroad 
thronged  the  lectures  ;  the  earliest 
of  the  existing  buildings  were  be- 
gun and  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity became  a  body  under  a 
chancellor,  protected  by  privileges 
from  the  king.  Colleges  and  halls 
were  rapidly  founded.  They  were 
religious  foundations,  and  some  of 
them  developed  from  houses  estab- 
lished in  Oxford  by  religious  orders. 
In  1571  the  university  was  re- 
organized and  in  1G36  its  statutes 
were  revised.  The  constitution  was 
revised  in  1854  and  extensive 
changes  made  in  1877,  on  both 
occasions  after  an  inquiry  by  a 
royal  commission.  A  further  royal 
( •ominission  inquired  into  the  con- 
ditions and  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1920-21.  The  reforms  of 
1877  included  the  making  of  new 
statutes  for  most  of  the  colleges. 
the  abolition  of  sinecure  positions. 
and  in  general  bringing  the  uni- 
versity more  into  touch  with 
modern  conditions.  In  1871,  by  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests,  the  uni- 
versity was  opened  to  Noncon- 
formists, and  in  1920  women  were 
admitted  to  its  membership. 


Apart  from  the  colleges,  of  which 
there  are  21  and  one  hall,  the 
unhersity  owns  a  good  deal  of 
property.  Its  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions in  Oxford  include  the 
Bodleian  Library,  University  Gal- 
leries, Sheldonian  Theatre,  Indian 
Institute,  observatories,  several 
museums,  and  the  buildings  erected 
for  examination  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  owns  the  parks  and  has  a 
botanic  garden.  The  head  of  the 
university  is  the  chancellor,  a 
nobleman  of  distinction,  and  its 
acting  head  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  colleges,  who 
usually  serves  for  four  years. 

Discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
proctors  elected  annually  by  the 
colleges  in  turn.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  professors  and  lecturers, 
or  readers,  appointed  by  the  univer- 
sity, except  the  regius  professors, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  governing  bodies  are  the  Heb- 
domadal council,  a  small  body 
elected  for  six  years;  Congrega- 
tion, which  consists  of  resident 
members  of  the  university ;  and 
Convocation,  of  which  all  masters 
of  arts  and  doctors  are  members, 
the  legislative  body  of  the  univer- 
sity. Degrees  are  given  in  arts, 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  music,  and 
other  subjects.  There  are  pa-< 
courses  and,  for  more  ambitious 
students,  honour  schools  in  classi- 
cal learning,  modern  history,  law, 
etc.  The  university  awards  a 
number  of  scholarships  ai.:l  pri/e-. 
Two  members  have  been  returned 
to  Parliament  since  1604.  >'»•• 
University,  and  the  articles  on  the 
separate  colleges. 

mtUofMfty.  History  of  the 
t'niver.Mtv  <>i  (Kfi>r«l.  G.  C.  Brod- 
rick,  188tt;  History  of  the  I'IUM -r- 
*ity  "f  Oxford,  H.  C.  Maxwcll-l.yte. 
1886  ;  Oxford,  C.  W.  Roaae,  1887  ; 
Oxford,  A.  Lang,  new  ed.  1890; 
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Ox  for.  I    und   He-  College-, 
O.  Smith.  1894. 

Oxford  U.MVEBSITT  PRESS. 
THE.  Oldest  inntitution  of  MM  kind 
in  tin)  world.  The  first  O  .\ford 
a  I  wit  in  commentary  by 

«>f  A'jiiileia  on  th- 
ties'  Creed,  is  dated  1468  (?  1  »> 
The  Press  baa  been  continuous 
since  1585,  and  the  Bible  section 
|t>7~».  Printing  was  carried 
on  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  from 
1669  to  1713,  and  the  Clarendon 
I  In  i Ming  in  Broad  Street  until 
1830,  when  the  Press  removed  to 
the  extensive  premises  in  Walton 
Street.  The  type  foundry  is  the 
oldest  in  England,  and  its  types 
are  adaptable  to  nearly  all  lan- 
guages. The  Press  does  it*  own 
electrotyping,  stereotyping,  and 
bookbinding  ;  has  its  own  litho- 
graphic and  collotype  plants,  and 
makes  its  own  paper,  including 
the  famous  India  paper,  and  ink. 

The    associated    name    of    the 
Clarendon  Press  dates  from  1713, 
when,  from  the  profits  of  Claren- 
don's  History   of   the   Rebellion, 
new  offices  were  erected.    The  Lon- 
don publishing  house  is  at  Amen 
House,  Warwick  Square,  Ixmdon  ; 
the  paper  mill  at  Wolvercotc,  near 
Oxford.      There   are   branches  in 
Edinburgh,    Glasgow,    Melbourne, 
Cape  Town,  New  York,  Toronto, 
Bombay,  Madras,   and  Shanghai. 
On     the     retirement     of     H.-nry 
Frowdp,  1913,  Humphrey  Milford 
became    the    publisher ;     and    as 
printer    Horace    Hart    was    suc- 
ceeded on  his  decease  in  1916  by 
Frederick  Hall.    In  1917  the  stock 
and  copyright  of  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  family  of  the  late 
George  M.  Smith  to  this  Press. 

Oxford,  EARL  OF.  English  title 
held  successively  by  the  families  of 
VereandHarley.  The  great  Norman 
family  of  Vere  was  represented  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  holder  of 
extensive  lands.  In  1133  his  de- 
scendant was  made  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  the  earls  of 
Oxford  held  that  office  until  1625.  i 
In  1142  another  descendant  was 
made  earl  of  Oxford.  Nearly  all 
the  earls,  whose  chief  seat  was 
Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  were 
persons  of  note. 

Robert,  the  9th  earl  (1362-92), 
was  made  duke  of  Ireland.  A  close 
friend  of  Richard  II,  he  lost  his 
honours,  but  the  title  was  restored 
to  his  descendants,  one  of  whom, 
John,  the  12th  earl,  was  executed 
as  a  Lancastrian  in  1462.  His  son, 
John,  the  13th  earl  (1443-1513), 
was  also  a  prominent  Lancastrian. 
Edward,  the  17th  earl  (1550-1604), 
was  a  typical  Elizabethan,  a  gallant 


1st  Earl  of  Oxford, 
English  statesman 

After  Kneller 
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and  writer  of  verse,  also  a  spend- 
thrift. Henry,  the  18th  earl,  died 
in  1625,  when  the  great  chamber- 
lainship  passed  from  the  Veres.  Au- 
brey, the  20th  earl,  died  in  1703, 
and  the  title  became  extinct. 

In  1711  the  statesman  Robert 
Harley  was  made  earl  of  Oxford. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward ( 1689-1741 ),  who  had  no  sons. 
The  3rd  earl  was  therefore  a  cousin, 
Edward  (d.  1755),  in  whose  line  the 
title  remained  until  the  death  of 
Alfred,  the  6th  earl,  in  1853,  when 
it  became  extinct.  See  Vere. 

Oxford,  ROBERT  HARLEY,  IST 
EARL  OF  (1661-1724).  English 
statesman.  Born  in  London, 
Dec.  5,  1661, 
he  entered 
Parliament  in 
1689  as  a 
staunch  Whig. 
Coming  soon 
to  the  fore, 
he  carried 
t  h  r  o  u  gh  the 
Triennial  Bill, 
1694.  He  was 
speaker  1701 
- 5,  and  in 
1706  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
for  the  union  with  Scotland,  and 
later  in  the  year  secretary  of  state 
for  the  southern  department.  By 
this  time  he  had  obtained  influence 
over  Queen  Anne. 

Assisted  by  his  cousin,  Abigail 
Hill,  afterwards  Lady  Masham 
(q.v, ),  he  destroyed  the  Marl- 
borough  interest,  and  in  1710 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  virtual  prime  minister.  De- 
spite the  jealousy  of  the  high 
Tory  ministers  and  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin,  secret  negotiations 
with  France  were  begun  in  1711, 
and  the  peace  itself  was  signed  two 
years  later.  Early  in  1711  Harley 
had  been  created  earl  of  Oxford 
and  made  lord  high  treasurer. 

In  1714  Bolingbroke,  disap- 
pointed by  Harley's  refusal  to 
further  his  schemes  for  a  restora- 
tion, began  to  plot  against  him, 
and  persuaded  Anne,  a  month- 
before  she  died,  to  dismiss  her 
minister.  The  next  year  Harley 
was  impeached  for  concluding  the 
French  treaty,  and  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
until  1717,  when  the  impeach- 
ment fell  through,  though  he  was 
omitted  from  the  Act  of  Grace. 
Harley  died  in  London,  May  21, 
1724.  A  man  of  wide  literary  tastes, 
hi  1705  he  began  the  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  which  is  famous  as 
the  Harleian  MSS.  (q.v.).  -See  Life, 
E.  S.  Roscoe,  1902. 

Oxford  and  Asquith,  IST  EARL 
OF.  Title  assumed  in  1925  by 
H.  H.  Asquith  (q.v.). 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

London  social  club.     Founded  in 
1 830,  Lord  Palmerston  being  among 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 
The  club  bouse  in  Fall  Mall 

its  originators,,  its  first  house  was 
in  St.  James's  Square,  where  it  re- 
mained until  a  fin«  building  was 
erected  for  it  at  71,  Pall  Mall. 
The  exterior  is  decorated  with 
notable  bas-reliefs,  and,  within,  the 
library  is  a  feature.  Membership  is 
restricted  to  those  connected  with 
the  two  universities. 

Oxford  Canal.  English  canal, 
connecting  the  Upper  Thames  with 
the  Midlands.  The  upper  Cherwell 
has  been  canalised  to  allow  barges 
drawing  3  ft.  8  ins.  to  reach  Oxford 
from  the  S.  Staffs,  coalfield ;  grain 
is  collected  at  Banbury  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Oxford  flour- mil  Is  by 
the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1790. 

Oxford  House.  Anglican  set- 
tlement in  East  London.  Founded 
in  1884  for  members  of  Oxford 
University,  the  house  itself  is  in 
Mape  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E., 
but  its  activities  are  spread  over  a 
number  of  buildings  in  the  locality. 
An  Anglican  foundation,  number- 
ing Dr.  Winnington-Ingram  among 
its  heads,  its  clubs,  etc.,  are  unde- 
nominational. Its  work  is  carried 
on  by  about  20  residents,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  non-resident 
workers.  Young  university  men 
who  are  about  to  take  holy  orders 
spend  a  year  here  before  passing  on 
to  one  of  the  theological  colleges. 
In  connexion  is  a  woman's  settle- 
ment called  S.  Margaret's  House. 
See  University  Settlement. 

Oxfordian  Beds.  In  geology 
name  given  to  the  lowest  sub- 
division of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
rocks.  They  are  typical  in  Oxford- 
shire, England,  and  are  found  in 
most  districts  from  Dorsetshire  to 
Yorkshire.  See  Jurassic. 

Oxford  Movement.  ~  Name 
given  to  the  movement  for  reform- 
ing the  life  and  worship  of  the 
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Church  of  England  that  began 
at  Oxford  in  1833.  At  that 
time  the  Church  in  general  was 
in  the  state  of  lethargy  into  which 
it  fell  during  the  18th  century, 
and  a  number  of  Oxford  men 
conceived  the  idea  of  making 
it  more  vigorous  and  powerful  by 
increasing  the  number  of  services, 
reminding  the  clergy  of  their 
varied  duties,  and  rendering  it 
more  than  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
state.  An  essential  feature  was  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monial of  worship  that  had  fallen 
into  disuse  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  it  was  here  that  strong 
opposition  was  aroused.  It  was  also 
called  the  Tractarian  Movement 
because  its  aims  were  set  forth 
in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  a  volume 
by  various  writers  first  published 
in  1834,  while  the  adherents  of  the 
movement  were  called  High  Church- 
men or,  by  their  foes,  Ritualists. 
See  Church  of  England;  Keble ; 
Newman ;  Pusey ;  consult  also  The 
Oxford  Movement,  R.  W.  Church, 
1891 ;  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  W.  Walsh,  5th  ed.  1899 ; 
Five  Oxford  Leaders,  A.  B.  Donald- 
son. 1900. 

Oxfordshire.  South  Midland 
county  of  England,  known  some- 
times as  Oxon.  Its  area  is  748  sq.m. 
Of  very  irregular 
shape,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Thames. 
In  theS.E.  are  the 
Chiltern  Hills, 
reaching  up  to  700 
ft.,  and  near  Ox- 
Oxfordshire.  Seal  ford  are  some 
lesser  heights. 
Spurs  of  the  Cots- 


of  the  county 
council 


wolds  enter  the  county,  but  the 
rest  of  it  is  undulating  or  flat. 
The  chief  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Thames,  are  the  Windrush,  Cher- 
well,  Thame,  and  Evenlode. 

Oxfordshire  is  an  agricultural 
county,  producing  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  and  various  vegetables, 
while  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are 
reared.  Paper  is  made  in  several 
villages.  It  is  served  by  the 
G.W.,  L.  &  N.W.,  and  G.C.  Rlys. 
and  the  Oxford  Canal.  Oxford 
is  the  county  town ;  other  places 
are  Banbury,  Henley-on-Thames, 
Chipping  Norton,  Bicester,  Thame, 
and  Witney..  Herein  are  historic 
and  picturesque  places  such  as 
Woodstock,  Burford,  Bampton, 
and  Dorchester,  once  the  centre 
of  a  great  bishopric,  Blenheim, 
Great  Tew,  Nuneham,  and  Goring. 
Broughton  and  Shirburn  castles 
are  two  great  houses. 

Of  religious  houses  there  are 
remains  at  Dorchester,  Godstow, 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  beautiful 
churches  at  Bloxham,  Langford, 
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Oxfordshire. 


Map  of  the  South  Midland  county  of   England,  famous  for  its 
picturesqueness  and  historical  associations 


Iffley,  and  Adderbury.  Herein, 
too,  are  the  remains  of  Wychwood 
Forest.  The  county  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Before 
the  Norman  Conquest  Oxfordshire 
was  part  of  Mercia.  Later  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes  and  was 
made  into  a  county.  Many  historic 
events  took  place  at  Oxford,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  in  the  shire. 
Pop.  (1921)  189,600. 

LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS.  Among 
the  writers  who  were  born  in 
the  county  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  at  Caversham 
Grove ;  George  Rawlinson,  at 
Chadlington ;  Maria  Edgeworth, 
at  Black  Bourton ;  and  Charles 
Reade,  at  Ipsden.  Of  Islip, 
Robert  South  (1634-1716)  and 
William  Auckland,  the  geologist, 
were  rectors.  At  South  Leigh, 
John  Wesley  preached  his  first 
sermon,  1725. 

Woodstock  gives  its  name  as  title 
to  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
much  of  the  action  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  county.  At  Woodstock, 


too,  centre  the  many  stories  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  who  is  buried  at  God- 
stow.  At  Henley-on-Thames, 
William  Shenstone  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  famous  lines  on 
an  inn.  At  Stanton  Harcourt, 
Alexander  Pope  stayed.  Bablock- 
Hythe  and  other  places  around  Ox- 
ford are  associated  with  Matthew 
Arnold's  The  Scholar  Gipsy. 
Kelmscott,  on  the  Thames  side 
near  the  Gloucester  border,  was  the 
home  of  William  Morris,  and  there 
he  is  buried. 

Bibliography.  History  of  Oxford- 
shire, J.  M.  Falkner,  1899 ;  Highways 
and  Byways  in  Oxford  and  the  Cots- 
wolds,  H.  A.  Evans,  1905;  Victoria 
History  of  the  Counties  of  England, 
Oxford,  2vols.,od.W.Pape,1907:  <K 
fordshire, F.G.Brabant,  3rdod.  1919. 

Oxfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire Light  Infantry.  Regi- 
ment of  the  British  army.  It  was 
originally  the  43rd  and  52nd  Foot, 
raised  in  1741  and  1755  respective- 
ly, tlic  two  being  united  as  the  Ox- 
fordshire Light  Infantry  in  1881. 
Tin-  43rd  served  under  Wolfe  at 
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the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759  and 

Ml     KM-     \\V,t     JlKll,-*.     whilr;    Utll    it 

I  f'.u^lit  in  thf  Ameri- 
•  .in  \\'ar  of  In- 
'!••  |n-  ii  'I  ••  n  0  '•• 
The  52ndserved 
fur  many  yearn 
in  India,  light- 
inx  in  Mysore 
and  elsewhere, 
I  ><  -fore  going  to 

<;r",  ftftlT 
About  1801  the 

two,  together 
with  the  95th,  were  placed  under 
Sir  .Ji.lni  Moore,  were  called  light 
infantry,  and  became  the  famous 
liu'lit  division.  Their  deeds  in  the 
Peninsular  War  are  immortalised 
in  Napier's  History.  At  Waterloo 
the  52nd  repulsed  the  Old  Guard. 
The  ro^'i  iin-.it  was  engaged  in  the 
Kaffir  War,  1851-53,  and  a  de- 
tachment was  on  the  Birkenhead 
\\licii  she  was  wrecked  in  1852. 
It  won  honour  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  served  in  New  Zealand, 
I  Mi  J  1*1(3,  in  the  Tirah  Valley,  1897, 
and  in  the  South  African  Wan'' 

In  the  Great  War  the  regiment 
had,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
battalions,  territorial  and  service 
battalions,  and  several  allied  units 
from  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
The  2nd  battalion  was  part  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  and  distin- 
guished itself  at  Mons  and  the 
later  battles  of  1914,  and  in  the 
fighting  around  Ypres  in  1915. 
The  1st  battalion  was  in  Gallipoli, 
1915,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  1916. 
The  territorials  fought  at  Havrin- 
court  and  Bellicourt  in  1917,  and 
the  service  battalions  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  third  battle  of 
Ypres  and  the  first  battle  of 
(  'a  in  lira  i.  and  one  battalion  fought 
in  Italy.  Men  of  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  final  British 
victories  of  1918.  The  regimental 
depot  is  at  Oxford. 

Oxford  Street.  London  thor- 
oughfare. It  runs  W.  from  New 
Oxford  Street,  a  link  with  Hoi- 
born,  to  join  the  Bayswater  Road 
at  the  Marble  Arch,  W.  Where  it 
crosses  Regent  Street  is  Oxford 
Circus.  New  Oxford  Street, 
opened  in  1847.  covers  the  site  of 
the  "  rookery  "  of  S.  Giles.  Oxford 
Street,  named  after  Edward  Har- 
ley,  earl  of  Oxford,  early  in  the 
18th  century,  was  formerly  known 
as  Tyburn  Road,  being  part  of  the 
route  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  the 
gibbet  at  Tyburn  (17.  r.).  The 
stivft,  a  great  shopping  centre, 
contains  the  New  Oxford  Theatre, 
01  uv  the  Oxford  Music  Hall.  The 
Princess's  Theatre  (q.v.)  was  at  No. 
152,  on  the  N.  side.  In  Oxford 
Sir-  ct.  called  by  him  a  "  stony  - 
'1  stepmother,"  De  Quiiuvy 
met  the  Ann  of  his  Confessions. 
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Oxidation.  Term  in  chemistry. 
It  is  applied  in  the  strict  sense  to 
changes  which  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen. The  term  oxidation  has,  how- 
ever, been  extended  to  kindred 
changes,  such  as  new  unions  with 
chlorine  or  with  some  other  ele- 
ment. The  element  or  compound 
which  brings  about  the  changes  is 
called  an  oxkliser  or  oxidising 
agent.  See  Oxygen. 

Oxide  Ores.  Ores  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  metals  is 
obtained,  and  in  which  the  metals 
occur  combined  with  some  other 
element  or  elements,  forming  a 
mineral  not  necessarily  suggesting 
any  metallic  character.  The  more 
important  of  these  oxide  ores  are 
those  of  iron,  the  haematites ; 
magnetic  or  black  iron  ore  ;  mag- 
netite ;  siderite ;  chalybite  or 
spathic  iron  ore,  from  which  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  iron  of 
the  world  is  obtained ;  cuprite  or 
copper  ruby  ore,  carrying  88'8  p  c. 
of  the  metal ;  zincite  or  red  zinc 
ore  ;  and  cassiterite  or  tinstone, 
which  is  practically  the  only  ore  of 
tin  from  which  the  metal  is  ex- 
tracted. See  Metallurgy ;  Ores. 

Oxides.  In  chemistry,  com- 
pounds which  oxygen  forms  with 
other  elements.  Fluorine  is  the 
only  well-known  element  with 
which  oxygen  does  not  combine, 
but  in  some  cases  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  same  element  in 
different  proportions. 

Oxides  are  classified  thus:  (1) 
Acid-forming  oxides,  those  which 
when  combined  with  water  form 
acids  ;  this  class  is  also  known  as 
acid  anhydrides,  i.e.  acids  without 
water.  Nitrogen  pentoxide  (N2O5) 
with  water  yields  nitric  acid 
(HN03).  (2)*  Basic  oxides,  pro- 
duced when  metals  burn  in  air 
or  oxygen.  When  combined  with 
water  basic  oxides  form  hydroxides 
or  hydrated  oxides.  An  example  is 
potassium  oxide  (K20),  which 
with  water  produces  potassium 
hydrate  (KOH).  (3)  Peroxides 
which  contain  more  oxygen  than 
basic  oxides  ;  part  of  the  oxygen  is 
loosely  combined,  and  is  given  off 
on  heating.  Barium  peroxide 
(Ba02)  and  manganese  dioxide 
(Mn02)  are  examples.  (4)  Neutral 
or  indifferent  oxides,  such  a  swater 
(H20),  carbon  monoxide  (CO), 
nitrous  oxide  (N2O),  and  lead  sub- 
oxide  (Pb20).  See  Oxygen. 

Oxlip  (Primula  elatior).  Peren- 
nial herb  of  the  natural  order 
Primulaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Britain  it  is 
restricted  to  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex.  Its  flowers  are  similar  in 
size  and  colour  to  those  of  the 
primrose,  with  short  individual 


w. 

Oxlip.      Leaves   and   flower-spray  ; 
inset,  roots 

stalks  springing  from  the  top  of  a 
stout,  tall  stem  like  that  of  the 
cowslip.  What  is  commonly  known 
as  the  oxlip  in  gardens  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  primrose  and  cowslip. 

Ox-Pecker  OR  RHINOCEROS  BIRD 
(Buphaga).  Bird  found  in  Africa. 
They  are  dull  brown  above  and 
light  brown  beneath,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  starling.  Insectivorous, 
they  get  their  name  from  the  habit 
of  settling  on  the  backs  of  the 
ox  and  rhinoceros  to  search  for 
parasitic  insects. 

Oxus.  Ancient  name  of  the  river 
now  called  the  Amu  Daria  (q.v.). 

Oxy chlorides.  Metallic  chlor- 
ides which  also  contain  oxygen. 
They  are  formed  when  certain 
metallic  chlorides  are  added  to 
water,  e.g.  when  bismuth  chloride 
(BiCl3)  or  antimony  chloride  (SbCl3) 
are  added  to  water  the  oxy- 
chlorides,  BiOCl  and  SbOCl,  are 


Oxygen.      Diagram    showing    the 

Linde-Hampson  process  of  oxygen 

production.    See  text 


produced.  Zinc  chloride  also  forms 
an  oxychloride  on  keeping,  or  on 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  salt. 
Some  chlorides  such  as  ferric 
chloride  (FeCl3),  cupric  chloride 
(CuCl2),  and  bismuth  chloride 
(BiCl3)  yield  oxychlorides  when 
heated  in  dry  air. 

Oxygen.  Most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  the  chemical  elements, 
chemical  symbol  0,  atomic  weight 
16.  It  is  a  colourless,  odourless, 
and  tasteless  gas,  and  exists  in  the 
free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  of 
which  it  forms  about  21  p.c.  by 
volume.  Oxygen  also  occurs  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  com- 
bined state,  as  eight-ninths,  by 
weight,  of  water  consists  of  oxygen, 
and  oxides  form  a  large  part  of 
the  earth's  crust.  It  is  essential 
to  life. 

Oxygen  was  discovered  in  1774 
by  Priestley,  who  called  it  "  de- 
phlogisticated  air,"'  and  simulta- 
neously by  Scheele  (1742-86),  a 
Swedish  apothecary,  who  named  it 
"  empyreal  "  or  "  fire-air."  Lavoi- 
sier, regarding  it  as  the  essential 
constituent  of  acids,  gave  it  the 
name  oxygene  (acid-former). 

The  gas  was  first  liquefied  in 
1877  by  Cailletet  and  Pictet,  and 
in  liquid  form  is  pale  blue.  The 
characteristic  of  oxygen  is  its 
power  of  supporting  combustion. 

The  methods  of  preparing  oxy- 
gen are  as  follows: 

(1)  By  heating  mercuric  oxide 
(HgO)  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  retort,  Priestley's  method. 

(2)  By   strongly   heating   man- 
ganese dioxide  (Mn02)  in  an  iron 
retort.     One-third  of  its  oxygen  is 
given  off,  a  lower  manganese  oxide 
(Mn304)    being    formed.        Other 
oxides    as    lead    dioxide    (PbO-j), 
barium  dioxide  (Ba02),  and  chro- 
mium   trioxide    (Cr03),    lose    part 
of  their  oxygen  when  heated  in  the 
same  way. 

(3)  When    potassium    chlorate 
(KC103)  is  heated  it  gives  off  its 
oxygen,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
evolution    of   oxygen   at  -a    lower 
temperature,  it  is  mixed  with  one- 
eighth    its    weight    of    manganese 
dioxide.        This    is    the    method 
usually  followed  in  the  laboratory, 
and  was  employed  for  making  large 
quantities    of    oxygen    before    the 
discovery  of  cheaper  processes. 

(4)  When     barium     dioxide 
(Ba02)   is  heated  it  gives  off  an 
atom   of   oxygen,    and   yields   the 
lower  oxide  (BaO).     This  process 
has  been  employed  on  a  very  large 
scale  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen, 
the  advantage  being  its  economical 
working.    It  is  known  as  the  Brin 
process,  and  was  originally  patent- 
ed in  1880.    The  barium  monoxide 
which    is    formed    also    has    the 
property  of  absorbing  oxygen  when 
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heated  to  a  dull  redness  in  the  air. 
HI-IK  f,  l.y  .ilit  mutely  forming  and 
loosing  the  barium  ill.. \nli-, 
the  same  quantity  of  barium  salt 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
(5)  The  preparation  of  oxygen 
from  liquid  air  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  two  chief  constituent 
liquid  trap's,  nitrogen  and  n 
evajMirato    at    different    temp.  M 
nitrogen  lx>ing  more  volatile 
than  oxygen.     Methods  of  separ- 
ating them  \\hirh  ure  worked  on 
•  •  scale   have  been  devised, 
Liquid  air  was  first  prepared  by 
Sir  .lames  Dewar,  and  the  appar- 
atus for  manufacturing  it  on  a  large 
scale  was  devised  by  Hampson. 

The  production  of  oxygen  from 
liquid  air  by  the  Linde-Hampson 
met  litxl  is  illustrated  diagrammatic- 
ally  on  the  previous  page.  A  is  a 
wooden  container ;  B  a  rectifying 
column  down  which  liquid  air 
trickles  when  formed  from  plates 
666  into  receiver  C ;  D  is  an 
inlet  for  compressed  air  which 
traverses  the  small  tube  coils  d,  d, 
d,  and  coil  d1  to  expansion  valve  E, 
thence  by  d*  through  funnel  mouth 
into  the  column  B,  thence  partly 
into  funnel  and  pipe  d3  to  coil  F 
and  out  at  F1,  and  partly  through 
funnel  and  pipe  G  into  interchange 
coil  H  and  out  at  H1.  Nitrogen  is 
withdrawn  through  pipe  G  and 
oxygen  as  vapour  through  d3  and 
D.  J  is  a  regulating  hand-wheel  of 
the  expansion  valve  E. 

(6)  Other  methods  of  preparing 
oxygen  may  be  summarised.  The 
peroxides  or  perborates  of  sodium 
or  other  alkalis  give  off  oxygen 
when  moistened  with  water,  especi- 
ally if  they  are  previously  mixed 
with  a  catalyst.  This  method  is 
employed  for  producing  oxygen 
under  the  name  of  "  oxylith,"  and 
also  in  preparing  tablets  and  salts 
used  for  oxygen  baths.  When  a 
concentrated  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  to  which  a  little  cobalt 
oxide  has  been  added  is  heated, 
oxygen  is  given  off.  Oxygen  is 
also  evolved  from  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  especially  when  it  is 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate is  added  gradually. 
Oxygen  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  cases  of  pneumonia  and  for 
supplying  oxygen  to  confined 
spaces,  e.g.  in  submarines  and  coal 
mines,  and  for  divers.  Maturing 
wines  and  obtaining  high-tempera- 
ture flame  are  other  uses.  Oxygen 
is  supplied  on  a  commercial  scale 
compressed  into  steel  cylinders  of 
various  sizes,  small  ones  being 
available  for  medicinal  oxygen, 
and  larger  ones  for  use  with  search- 
lights or  optical  lanterns.  See 
Atmosphere  ;  Combustion  ;  Hydro- 
gen ;  Ozone. 
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Oxyhydrogen  Flame.  ' 

anil   hydn.^.n   liurnt    t 
HjM'ciiil  jet.     A  flame  of  very  high 
temperature  U  so  obtained,  in 
refractory  metal*  such  aa  pint  mum 
can  be  readily  melted.     A   l.low- 
pipe  arrangement  U  used  to  obtain 
the     highest     temperatures,     the 


Oxyhydrogen  Flame.  Sectional  dia- 
gram ol  blow-pipe  used  to  produce 
flame.  0.  Oxygen  ad  minion.  H. 
Hydrogen  ad  million,  a,  b.  Studi 
keeping  oxygen  pipe  central,  e. 
Gas-mixing  chamber.  D.  Lime 
cylinder  rendered  incandescent 

two  gases  being  kept  separate  up 
to  the  point  of  the  jet,  where  they 
are  ignited.  Autogenous  soldering, 
for  which  the  Oxyhydrogen  flame 
was  formerly  employed,  is  now 
done  with  thermite.  When  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  is  allowed  to  im- 
pinge on  a  cylinder  of  lime  an 
intense  white  light  is  obtained, 
known  as  the  limelight,  or  Drum- 
mond  light.  See  Magic  Lantern. 

Oxyrhynchus.  Ancient  town 
near  Behnesa,  on  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
Upper  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  name 
was  Permazet.  The  oxyrhynchus 
("  sharp-snouted  ")fish(  Jformynw) 
was  venerated  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  5th  century  the  town  had  12 
churches,  10,000  monk*,  and  12,000 
nuns.  See  Egypt  Exploration 
Society;  Papyri. 

Oxytropis.  Genus  of  perennial 
herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
America.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  two  rows  of  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  pea-like,  purple,  white, 
or  pale  yellow,  grouped  in  spikes 
or  sprays. 

Oyaxna,  IWAO,  PRINCE  (1842- 
1916).  Japanese  soldier.  He 
visited  Europe  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
of  1877  led  a  brigade  of  the  Im- 
perial army.  During  the  war  with 
China,  1894-95,  he  commanded  the 
second  army,  whose  exploits  in- 
cluded the  taking  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-hai-wei.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  1904-5,  now  mar- 
quess and  a  field-marshal,  he  was  in 
chief  command.  His  skilful  con- 
duct of  operations,  notably  at  the 
battles  of  Liao-Yang,  Shaho,  and 
Mukden,  brought  him  the  title  of 
prince  in  1907.  The  year  before  he 
had  received  the  British  Order  of 
Merit.  He  died  Dec.  12,  1916. 

Oyapoc.  River  of  S.  America. 
It  rises  in  the  Tumac  Humac  Mts.. 
and  flows  N.E.  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  the  E.  frontier  of 
French  Guiana.  On  its  upper 
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coune  are  the  Matouchi  Falls, 
while  i.i|.nU  interfere  with  navi 
i  I  to  length  U  280  in.  Oyapoc 
village,  25  m.  from  the  sea,  trade* 
in  mlilMT,  batata,  and  gold. 

Oyer  and  Terminer.  Anglo 
I'n-tic  h  legal  term  meaning  to  hear 
and  determine.  In  England 
court*  of  assize  rit  by  virtue  of  the 
.  commission  issued  by  the  king  to 
the  persons  therein  named,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  is  always  a  judge.to 
hear  and  determine  all  causes,  and 
to  deliver  all  gaols  of  the  prisoners 
there  awaiting  trial  for  all  tin- 
sons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours. 
Sometimes  special  commissions 
are  issued,  as  when  there  have  been 
serious  riots. 

Oyster  (0«trea).  Genus  of  bi- 
valve mollusc*.  Over  100  recent 
species  and  over  500  extinct  ones 
are  known  to  science.  In  the  edible 
oyster  (O.  edulis),  common  round 
the  British  coasts,  the  valves  of  the 
shell  are  unequal,  the  left  valve 
by  which  the  animal  is  attached 
to  the  rock  being  the  larger  and 
concave,  while  the  right  valve  is 
thinner  and  nearly  flat.  The 
exterior  of  the  shell  is  rough  and 
irregular,  notably  the  left  valve, 
and  the  interior  is  white  and  pearly. 

Unlike  most  of  the  bivalves,  the 
oyster  having  taken  to  a  sedentary 
life  lacks  the  tough  muscular  foot ; 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  animal's 
Hr.sh  is  partly  due  to  this  fact. 
There  is  also  only  one  nearly  central 
muscle — a  modified  posterior  one 
— for  closing  the  shell,  instead  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ones 
usual  in  the  Pelecypoda.  The 
mantle  edges,  with  which  the  gills 
are  concrescent,  are  open  all 
round,  and  there  are  thus  no 
syphons.  For  this  reason  the 
oyster  can  only  feed  by  lying  with 
its  valves  slightly  open,  when  the 
minute  organisms  on  which  it  sub- 
sists are  brought  to  its  mouth  by 
current  movements  in  the  sur- 
rounding water.  Eyes  of  a  simple 
character  are  arranged  along  the 
edges  of  the  mantle,  but  how  far 
the  oyster  can  see  is  unknown. 
It  is,  however,  very  sensitive 
to  the  change  from  darkness  to 
light. 

The  oyster  is  extremely  prolific, 
producing  from  600,000  to  over 
1,800,000  eggs  in  the  season, 
while  one  American  species  of 
oyster  is  estimated  to  produce 
100,000,000  ova.  The  spawning 
time  is  from  May  till  August,  during 
\\hii  h  the  oyster  is  out  of  season. 
The  ova  pass  from  the  ovary  to  the 
folds  of  the  mantle  edges,  where 
they  hatch  out,  and  the  young  are 
periodically  discharged  as  a  cloud 
of  spat.  At  this  period,  known  as 
the  glochidium  or  veliger  stage, 
the  young  swim  freely  in  the  water 
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by  means  of  cilia  and  are  the  prey 
of  numbers  of  enemies.  The  sur- 
vivors soon  attach  themselves  to 
rocks  or  other  objects,  where  they 
remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Economically  the  oyster  has 
been  highly  valued  for  many  cen- 
turies for  the  table  ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  its  shells  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  kitchen  middens  and  shell 
heaps  of  prehistoric  man  proves 
that  it  was  equally  liked  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  animals  that  are  pre- 
ferred in  the  raw  state  by  modern 
civilized  man.  Most  epicures  hold 
that  a  cooked  oyster  is  a  good  thing 
spoilt.  British  native  oysters — 
notably  those  laid  down  on  the 
beds  at  Whitstable — have  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  best  in  the 
world.  Small  pearls  of  no  value 
occasionally  occur  in  the  edible 
oyster ;  but  the  pearls  of  commerce 
are  the  product  of  the  so-called 
pearl  oyster,  Avicula  margaritifera, 
a  mollusc  belonging  to  a  wholly 
different  family.  See  Bivalves  ; 
Mollusca ;  Pearl. 

Oyster  Bay.  Health  resort  and 
residential  town  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  Nassau  co.  It  stands  on 
a  picturesque,  well-sheltered  bay 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Long  Island, 
and  is  served  by  the  Long  Island 
rly.  and  a  line  of  steamers  plying 
to  New  York  city.  It  has  excellent 
bathing  facilities  and  other  attrac- 
tions. Oysters  are  largely  culti- 
vated. It  was  the  home  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Pop.  30,000. 

Oyster  Catcher  OR  SEA  PIE 
(Haematopus  ostralegus).  British 
shore  bird  belonging  to  the  plover 
tribe.  The  head  and  upper  parts 
are  black  and  the  under  parts 
white,  while  the  long  and  straight 
beak  is  reddish  orange  Tt  is  found 


Oyster  Catcher.     Specimen  of  the 
British  shore  bird 

W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

about  all  the  more  rocky  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  feeds  upon  molluscs, 
crustaceans,  and  marine  worms. 

Oystermputh.  Watering-place 
and  urban  dist.  of  Glamorganshire, 
Wales.  It  stands  near  Mumbles 
Head,  5  m.  from  Swansea,  and  is 


served  by  the  L.  &  N.W.  and 
Swansea  and  Mumbles  Rlys.  It 
has  a  pier,  and  the  culture  of  oysters 
is  an  industry,  although  less  ex- 
tensive than  formerly.  There  was 
a  Roman  station  near,  and  a  castle 
was  built  at  Oystermouth  soon 
after  1100.  Pop.  6,100.  /SeeGower. 

Ozark  Mts.  (Fr.  Bois  aux  arcs, 
wood  for  bows).  Wooded  plateau 
of  U.S.A.  Lying  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  rivers,  it  occu- 
pies a  large  portion  of  the  states  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  pene- 
trates into  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
its  average  height  being  from  1,500 
ft.  to  2,000  ft.  The  Ouachita  Mts., 
S.  of  the  Arkansas  river,  are  an 
extension  of  the  Ozarks. 

Ozobrome  Process.  Method 
of  making  photographs  by  the 
carbon  process  (q.v. ),  but  without 
its  attendant  drawbacks  of  day- 
light printing,  reversal  of  the 
picture,  and  uncertainty  of.  ex- 
posure. A  wet  print  or  bromide 
paper  (q.v.)  is  pressed  in  contact 
with  carbon  tissue,  soaked  in  solu- 


;  Ozone  (03).  Gas  with  a  peculiar 
.  dour  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  dilute  chlorine.  It  was  observed 
in  1785  that  when  an  electric  spark 
is  passed  through  oxygen  a  dis- 
tinct odour  is  apparent,  but  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  the  production 
of  a  definite  gas — ozone — was 
proved.  It  is  a  form  of  oxygen 
containing  three  atoms  in  the 
molecule  against  two  atoms  in  a 
molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen.  The 
gas  readily  changes  into  ordinary 
oxygen,  but  has  distinct  properties. 
The  peculiar  odour  of  .the  air 
noticed  in  sea  breezes  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  ozone.  It  is  produced 
in  small  quantities  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  phosphorus,  but  is 
formed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  dis- 
charge from  an  electrical  machine 
in  oxygen  or  air. 

When  ozone  is  strongly  com- 
pressed an  indigo-coloured  liquid 
is  obtained.  Ozone  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  oxidising  agents 
known,  and  this  property  is  utilised 
in  a  number  of  ways,  e.g.  the  purifi- 
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tion  containing  bichromate,  bro- 
mide, ferricyanide,  and  acid  sul- 
phate of  potash.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  two  are  separated,  and 
the  tissue  developed  in  hot  water, 
as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process. 
The  bromide  print,  which  becomes 
bleached  in  the  operation,  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  state  with  a 
developer  and  used  again. 

Ozoena  OR  ATROPHIC  RHINITIS. 
Affection  of  the  nose  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  crusts  which 
have  an  unmistakable  penetrating 
odour.  The  patient  is  unaware  of 
this,  as  his  sense  of  smell  is  lost. 

Ozokerite  (Gr.  ozein,  to  smell ; 
Keros,  wax).  Solid  hydrocarbon 
mineral  resembling  beeswax.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1833  at 
Slanic,  in  Rumania.  It  is  mined 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
geologically,  is  always  accompanied 
by  petroleum.  The  white  ozokerite 
is  used  for  candle-making.  A  semi- 
solid  substance  is  also  obtained 
resembling  vaseline,  while  the 
residue  in  the  stills,  a  hard, 
black,  waxy  mass,  is  employed, 
mixed  with  incliarubber,  for  insu- 
lating electrical  cables. 


cation  of  air,  ozone  being  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  Central  London  Rly.; 
for  medicinal  use  in  tuberculosis 
and  whooping  cough  ;  for  sterilis- 
ing drinking  water  ;  for  bleaching 
waxes,  fats,  fabrics,  and  yarns  ;  for 
aging  wood  for  musical  instru- 
ments ;  for  oxidising  or  thickening 
oils,  for  maturing  wines  and  spirits, 
and  for  sweetening  foul  beer  casks. 
Ozotype.  In  photography,  pig- 
ment printing  process,  patented 
by  Thomas  Manly  in  1899.  sThe 
paper,  when  sensitised  with  a 
solution  containing  a  bichromate 
and  a  manganous  salt,  and  dried 
in  the  dark  is  exposed  under  a 
negative  until  a  light  brown  image 
is  printed  out.  A  piece  of  pigment 
plaster  is  soaked  in  an  acetic  bath 
containing  a  reducing  agent.  The 
washed  print  is  then  applied  to  the 
plaster  under  the  surface  of  the 
bath,  and  the  two  are  squeegeed 
together,  and  laid  by  for  30-60 
minutes.  They  are  then  separated 
under  water  at  about  107°  F.,  and 
all  soluble  gelatine  is  washed  away, 
thus  leaving  the  developed  image. 
See  Carbon  Process  ;  Photography. 


P  Sixteenth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  alphabets. 
It  is  a  voiceless  labial  or 
lip-sound.  Its  normal  sound  is 
that  in  peck,  although  in  sonic 
cases  it  is  mute,  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  psalm,  attempt.  P  is  intrusive 
between  m  and  t,  as  in  empty. 
Most,  if  not  all,  English  words  be- 
ginning with  p  are  borrowed  from 
other  languages.  The  combination 
ph  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  is  pronounced  /,  as  in 
philology;  in  apophthegm  and 
phthisis  it  is  not  heard.  See 
Alphabet ;  Phonetics. 

Paardeberg,  BATTLE  QF.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  the  Boers, 
Feb.  18,  1900.  Cronje  with  a  force 
of  Boers  was  holding  the  entrench- 
ments at  Magersfontein,  while 
French,  with  the  main  army  of 
Lord  Roberts  behind  him,  marched 
to  cut  him  off  from  Bloemfontein. 
This  move  forced  Cronje  from  his 
camp,  and,  with  5,000  men  and 
many  women  and  children,  he  was 
soon  marching  by  the  side  of  the 
Modder  to  the  Orange  F.  S.  Near 
Paardeberg  Hill  the  British  came 
in  touch  with  him,  and  while  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  drawing 
nearer,  the  Boers  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Modder. 
On  Feb.  18  they  were  attacked  from 
both  sides,  but  when  night  fell  the 
British  infantry  had  lost  heavily, 
and  the  Boer  position  was  untaken. 
By  order  of  Roberts  the  attack  was 
not  renewed,  but  starvation  did  its 
work,  and  on  Feb.  27  4,000  Boers 
surrendered.  The  British,  uitli 
15,000  men  in  the  fleld,  lost  1,262 
killed  and  wounded.  See  South 
African  War;  consult  Famous  Mo- 
dern Battles,  A.  H.  Atteridge,  1911. 


Paarl,  THE.  Town  of  Cape 
Province,  S.  Africa.  It  stands  on 
the  Berg  river,  36  m.  from  Cape 
Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rly.  In  the  surrounding  district  the 
vine  is  grown  ;  other  industries  are 
granite  quarrying  and  the  building 
of  wagons  and  carriages.  The  town, 
which  extends  for  about  seven  m. 
along  the  river  bank,  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  before  1700.  The 
name  means  pearl.  Pop.  (whites) 
6,000.  To  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
the  Paarl  Mt.,  on  which  are  three 
gigantic  boulders. 

Pabjanice.  Town  of  Poland.  It 
is  in  the  dist.,  and  22  m.  N.W., 
of  Piotrkow,  on  the  Dobrzynka. 
It  has  numerous  factories  con- 
nected with  the  textile  industries 
of  the  Lodz  dist.  Pop.  39,000. 
Prow.  Pabianits-e. 

Pabna.  District  and  town  of 
Bengal,  India,  in  the  Rajshahi  div. 
The  dist.  is  in  the  corner  between 
the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Padma 
distributary  of  the  Ganges.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  area  is  cultivated. 
Rice  and  jute  are  the  chief  crops. 
The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padma.  Area,  1,851  sq.  in. 
Pop.,  dist.,  1,429,000;  town,  19,300. 
' 


Paca  or  Spotted   Cavy.    S.  American 
rodent  related  to  the  agouti 
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Paca  OB  SPOTTED  CAVY  (Coelo- 
genys  paca).  Rodent  mammal. 
Related  to  the  agouti,  it  is  found 
in  Central  and  S.  America.  Its  fur 
is  brown  with  rows  of  white  spots 
along  the  sides  of  the  body.  It  is 
about  2  ft.  long,  and  in  form  sug- 
gests a  rabbit  without  the  charac- 
teristic ears  or  the  long  hind  limbs. 
It  lives  in  burrows,  does  great 
damage  to  the  crops,  and  its  flesh 
is  highly  valued. 

Pachacamac  (Quichua,  earth- 
maker).  Ancient  Peruvian  deity. 
A  creator-god,  he  superseded  the 
old  tribal  deity  of  the  Chincha 
peoples  dwelling  in  the  littoral 
valleys  from  Chancay  to  Nasca. 
He  was  afterwards  absorbed  into 
the  Inca  pantheon  as  a  local  pre- 
sentation  of  the  Aymara  deity  Vira- 
cocha,  and  was  specifically  the  god 
of  earthquakes,  whose  rumblings 
were  deemed  to  be  his  voice. 

Pachacamac.  Ruined  city  of 
Peru.  It  stands  on  the  coast, 
about  20  m.  from  Lima.  It  was  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Yuncas  and  had 
a  temple,  evidently  a  large  and 
magnificent  structure,  of  which 
some  ruins  remain.  Other  ruins  are 
of  later  sacred  buildings  erected  by 
the  Incas.  The  city  was  plundered 
by  Pizarro,  and  the  site  has  been 
excavated  by  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pacheco,  FRANCISCO  (1571- 
>l>uiush  painter  and  writer 
on  art.  He  was  born  at  Seville  and 
studied  under  Luis  Fernandez.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  father-in-law 
and  instructor  of  Velazquez,  and 
as  author  of  a  dogmatic  Treatise 
on  Painting.  He  passed  two  years 
at  Madrid  with  Velazquez,  and 
died  at  Seville. 
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Pachino.  Town  of  Italy,  in 
S.E.  Sicily.  It  is  situated  in  the 
prov.  of  Syracuse,  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Cape  Passer o  and  13  m.  by  road 
S.  of  Noto.  Pop.  11,000. 

Pachisi  (Hind,  pachis,  twenty- 
five).  National  game  of  India.  It  is 
played  on  a  chequered  cruciform 
board,  each  arm  of  the  cross  con- 
taining three  rows  of  eight  squares, 
the  centre  being  one  large  square. 
The  middle  squares  at  the  four  tips 
and  the  fourth  square  from  the  end 
on  the  outside  rows  of  each  arm, 
are  designated  castles,  within  which 
spaces  the  pieces  of  the  players  are 
safe.  There  are  four  players,  two 
acting  in  partnership,  each  having 
four  men,  coloured  yellow,  green, 
red,  and  black  respectively.  The 
moves  are  regulated  by  the  throw- 
ing of  cowries  or  dice,  each  piece 
starting  from  the  central  square, 
travelling  down  the  middle  of  its 
own  particular  arm  of  the  cross, 
and  then  round  the  board,  return- 
ing up  the  arm  and  into  the  central 
square  from  which  it  started.  A 
piece  is  taken  by  another  moving 
on  to  the  same  square.  The  win- 
ning side  is  that  which  first  gets 
all  eight  pieces  round  the  board 
and  home.  See  Games,  Ancient  and 
Oriental,  E.  Falkener,  1892. 
'  Pachmann,  VLADIMIR  DE  (b. 
1848).  Russian  pianist.  Born  at 
Odessa,.  July  27  1848,  he  studied 


Vladimir 
de  Pachmann, 
Russian  pianist 


under  his 
father,  Vincent 
de  Pachmann, 
a  professor  at 
Odessa,  and 
then  in  Vienna. 
In  1878  he  ap- 
peared at  the 
Gewandhaus 
concerts  in 
Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  in 
most  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  He  fre- 
quently visited  London,  where  his 
interpretation  of  Chopin's  music 
was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Pachmarhi.  Hill  station  and 
sanatorium  of  the  Deccan,  India, 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  Situated 
on  the  Mahadeo  range,  separating 
the  Godavari  from  the  Narbada 
valley,  it  is  3,500  ft.  above  mean 
sea  level,  and  is  seat  of  the  govt.  of 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
during  the  hot  weather.  Its  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Mahadeo 
range.  Pop.  3,800. 

Pachuca.  City  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo. 
Known  also  as  Hidalgo,  it  is  situ- 
ated among  mts.  at  an  alt.  of  8,150 
ft.,  57  m.  N.E.  of  Mexico  city,  in  a 
silver-mining  district.  Pop.  39,100. 
Pachydermata  (Gr.  pachys, 
thick;  derma,  skin).  Name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  those  ungulate  mam- 


mals which  have  thick  skins,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopo- 
tamus. The  term  is  obsolescent. 
See  Ungulata. 

Pacific  Cable.  Submarine 
telegraph  cable  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Japan.  It  touched  Hawaii, 
Midway  Island,  and  Guam  on  its 
first  construction  in  1903,  and  was 
later  continued  from  Manila  to 
Shanghai  and  thence  to  Japan  by 
the  Bonin  Islands.  A  branch  line 
runs  from  Guam  to  Yap  (q.v.), 
lines  radiating  from  the  latter  to 
Japan.  It  is  owned  by  the  U.S.A. 
A  British  Pacific  cable  connects 
British  Columbia  with  Australia. 
See  Telegraph. 

Pacific  Ocean.  Largest  of  the 
oceans  of  the  globe.  It  embraces 
about  three-eighths  of  the  total  sea 
area.  Northwards  it  is  very 
definitely  limited  by  the  narrow 
Bering  Strait,  which  contains  a  belt 
of  shallow  water  stretching  from 
the  E.  Cape  of  Asia  to  the  American 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Like  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  widely  open  to  the  S. 

The  Pacific  differs  from  the 
Atlantic,  not  only  in  shape,  but 
in  its  greater  mean  depth,  which  is 
2£  m.  as  against  2  m.,  and  in  its 
greater  absolute  depth,  for  the 
deepest  sounding  hitherto  ob- 
tained is  that  of  5,348  fathoms  off 
Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines. 
There  is  no  central  ridge  as  in  the 


PACIFIC  OCEAN 

On  M  creator's  Projection 


Pacific  Ocean.    Chart  of  the  ocean,  showing  steamship  routes  and  cables  between  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Australasia,  and  America 


Pacific  Ocean.     Map  showing  the  principal  depths  ol  the  ocean  and  the  ridges  on  the  ocean  floor  from  which  most  ol  the 

South  Sea  Islands  rise 


Atlantic,  but  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  in  form  between  the  E. 
and  W.  halves.  Towards  the 
American  side  the  floor  is  more  or 
less  uniform,  the  depth  usually 
exceeding  2,000  fathoms;  islands 
are  few  and  are  volcanic  in  origin, 
and  deeps  are  few  and  small. 

Of  the  last , one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  Atacama  deep  off  the  coast 
of  Chile,  which  confronts  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Andes.  On  the  Asiatic 
side  there  are  large  areas  less  than 
2,000  fathoms  in  depth,  with  many 
small  volcanic  and  coral  islands, 
in  addition  to  the  larger  islands  of 
continental  type,  such  as  Japan  and 
New  Zealand.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  large  deeps  where 
the  sounding  line  drops  to  3,000, 
4,000,  or  even  5,000  fathoms. 
Another  feature  of  the  Asiatic 
margin  is  the  frequency  of  border- 
ing seas,  which  vary  very  greatly 
in  depth. 

After  the  Great  War  the  question 
of  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
became  an  acute  international  prob- 
lem, and  in  1921  President  Harding 
called  a  conference  at  Washington 
to  discuss,  among  other  questions, 
this  matter.  The  chief  of  the  so- 
called  Pacific  powers  are  Britain, 
U.S.A.,  and  Japan.  See  Ocean; 
Washington  Conference. 

M.   X.  Newbigin 


Pacific     Steam     Navigation 

Company.  British  steamship 
company.  Founded  in  1840  with 
a  service  of  paddle-steamers  to  the 
Pacific  ports  of  S.  America,  the 
line  was  extended  and  developed, 
and  in  1910  was  merged  in  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (q.v. ). 

Pacifism.  Term  applied,  usu- 
ally in  a  derogatory  sense,  to  the 
state  of  mind  and  consequent  ac- 
tion of  those  who  think  even  an 
unjust  peace  preferable  to  war, 
even  if  war  is  waged  against  op- 
pression and  injustice. 

Pacing  OB  PACE-MAKING.  Act 
of  setting  the  pace  or  speed-rate  in 
certain  athletic  events.  The  pacer 
is  employed  in  middle  and  long- 
distance running  and  cycling  on 
tracks,  and  runs  or  cycles  to  in- 
structions to  enable  the  principal 
for  whom  he  acts  to  achieve  his 
object,  whether  it  be  to  win  a  race 
or  to  beat  a  time-record. 

Faster  times  are  usually  made 
when  a  pacer  is  employed,  espe- 
cially in  cycling,  where  the  pacer, 
often  a  motor-cyclist,  not  only  rides 
at  a  speed  calculated  to  beat  the 
time-record  being  attacked,  but 
also  acts  as  an  all-important  wind- 
screen for  the  principal.  In  com- 
petitive races  the  chief  object  of 
the  pace-maker  is  to  traverse 
various  parts  of  the  distance  in  set 


times,  colloquially  termed  "  run- 
ning or  riding  to  the  clock,"  so 
that  the  principal  shall  be  suitably 
placed  for  the  sprint  home. 

The  word  pacer  is  also  applied 
to  a  horse  whose  method  of  pro- 
gression is  the  pace,  i.e.  both  off 
legs  strike  the  ground  in  unison 
alternately  with  both  near  legs. 
Although  the  pace  resembles  the 
trot,  there  is  actually  a  distinct 
difference,  the  trotter  covering 
ground  by  striking  with  off  fore  and 
near  hind  legs  at  the  same  time. 

Packfong  OB  PAKTONG  (Chinese, 
white  copper).  Alloy  of  copper. 
It  contains  about  40  p.c.  copper, 
44 •?  p.c.  zinc,  and  15-3  p.c.  nickel, 
and  has  for  many  centuries  been 
largely  made  in  China.  The  pro- 
portions of  zinc  and  nickel  vary 
considerably,  and  there  are  occa- 
sionally 2  p.c.  of  iron.  It  is  a  white 
metal,  hard  and  malleable. 

Pack-horse.  Horse  employed 
in  the  carriage  of  goods.  This 
method  of  transport  is  common 
where  the  roads  are  not  available 
for  wheeled  traffic,  especially  in 
mountain  districts.  The  British 
army  field  service  regulations  fix 
200  Ib.  as  the  load  of  a  pack-horse, 
160  Ib.  for  pack -mules  and  don- 
keys. In  Great  Britain  strings  of 
pack-horses  remained  in  use  until 
the  18th  century. 


PACTOLUS 


PADEREWSKI 


Pactolus.  Ancient  brook  in 
Lydia,  famous  for  the  gold  found 
in  its  sands  in  classical  times.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  modern 
Sarabat  (q.v.). 

Padang.  Town  and  seaport  of 
Sumatra.  Situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  W.  coast,  it  is  the 
terminus  of  a  rly.  line  to  the  in- 
terior, and  has  considerable  trade 
from  the  neighbouring  highlands 
and  islands.  The  harbour  is  3  m. 
S.  of  Emmahaven,  which  supplies 
coal  from  the  Ombilin  coalfield. 
Coffee,  copra,  tobacco,  gum,  and 
hides  are  exported.  Pop.  47,600. 

Padaung.  Township  of  Burma, 
in  the  Prome  dist.  The  town  is  one 
long  street  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irawadi  on  the  road  from 
Prome  into  Arakan  Pop.  47,500. 
See  Burma. 

Padding  ton.  Met.  bor.  of  the 
co.  of  London.  Between  Maryle- 
bone  and  Kensington,  it  is  inter  - 
sected  by  the 
Harrow  Road  and 
a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction 
C  a  n  al,  and  in- 
cludes the  ter- 
minus of  the 
G.W.  R.,  com- 
pleted 1856,  and 
the  diets,  of  Maida 
Vale,  Tyburnia,  and  Bayswater, 
with  the  busy  shopping  centre  of 
Westbourne  Grove,  namad  after  the 
Westbourne  stream,  whic*  was  used 
to  form  the  Serpentine  (q.v.).  In 
addition  to  the  town  hall,  enlarged 
in  1906,  the  bor.  contains  S.  Mary's 
Hospital,  which  was  founded  1845 ; 
a  lock  hospital  and  asylum,  work- 
house and  infirmary,  municipal 
baths,  and  technical  institute.  In 


is  said  to  have  been  exhumed  by 
body-snatchers.  Notable  residents 
of  Paddington  have  included,  in 
addition  to  Sarah  Siddons,  Robert 
Stevenson,  Robert  Browning,  the 
1st  Baron  Coleridge,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  The  manor, 
anciently  attached  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  given  by  Edward  VI  to 
the  bishops  of  London,  an  episcopal 
connexion  recalled  by  the  names  of 
several  of  its  thoroughfares,  e.g. 
Bishop's  Road.  Two  members 
are  returned  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1921)144,273.  See  London. 

Paddington.  Suburb  of  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales.  It  has  an 
imposing  town  hall,  and  here  are 
Victoria  Barracks.  Pop.  24,000. 

Paddle  Steamer.  Vessel 
driven  by  means  of  paddle  wheels. 
The  first  steam  vessels  were  pro- 
pelled by  paddles,  which  are  still 
largely  used  for  river,  channel,  and 
lake  steamers,  particularly  where 
the  water  is  comparatively  shallow. 

Two  systems  of  paddles  are 
employed.  In  the  one,  the  paddles 
or  blades  are  rigidly  attached  to 
the  framework  of  the  wheel ;  in 
the  other  the  blades  are  free  to 
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the  churchyard  of  S.  Mary's,  Pad- 
dington Green — the  parish  church, 
1788-1845,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  S.  James's — are  the 
graves  of  Sarah  Siddons,  Benjamin 
Haydon,  and  Joseph  Nollekens. 
Westbourne  Park  Baptist  Chapel  is 
associated  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clifford. 

The  open  spaces  include  the 
recreation  ground  of  27  acres  at 
Kilburn  Park,  and  the  old  cemetery 
of  S.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
in  which  Laurence  Sterne  was 
buried,  and  from  which  his  body 


Paddle  Steamer.  1.  Diagram  of 
oscillating  engine  directly  connected 
with  crank  A,  on  paddle  wheel  shaft, 
thus  driving  feathering  wheel.  En- 
gine cylinder  B  oscillates  on  central 
trunnion,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
2.  River  boat  with  paddle  wheels. 
3.  Stern  wheel  steamer 


turn  through  a  certain  angle  and 
are  operated  by  eccentric  gear,  as 
the  wheel  turns  round,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imitate  in  effect  the 
feathering  of  an  oar.  They  are 
known  as  feathering  wheels. 
Special  steamers  have  been  built 
with  a  single,  wide  paddle  wheel 
placed  at  the  stern,  for  use  in 
rivers  where  very  shallow  water 
occurs.  Such  were  used  in  Meso- 
potamia during  the  Great  War, 
and  many  are  in  use  on  the  African 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  very  large 
ones  in  America. 

Paddy  (Malay  padi,  rice).  Rice 
in  the  husk.  Paddy  is  the  form 
used  throughout  the  East,  but  in 
America  it  becomes  baddy.  Fields 
of  growing  rice,  and  also  very 
low-lying  fields,  are  called  paddy 
fields.  The  Java  sparrow,  which 
feeds  on  rice,  is  called  the  paddy 
bird,  and  a  paddy  pounder  is  a 
machine  for  husking  rice.  See  Rice. 

Paderborn.  Town  of  Prussia, 
in  Westphalia.  Situated  at  the 
source  of  the  Pader,  50  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover,  the  town  has  been 
partly  rebuilt  since  the  fire  of 
1875.  The  Romanesque  and  Early 
Gothic  cathedral  was  restored  1891- 
93.  The  Romanesque  chapel  of  S. 
Bartholomew  was  erected  by  Italian 
builders  1009-36.  There  are  rly. 
workshops,  printing  establish 
ments,  tobacco,  soap,  and  glass 
factories,  and  breweries.  In  the 
llth  century  Paderborn  was  a  Han- 
seatic  town,  passing  to  Prussia  in 
1859.  Pop.  29,000. 

Paderewski,   IGNACE    JAN    (b. 
1859).      Polish  pianist.      Born  at 
Kurylowka,  Podolia,  Nov.  18,  1859, 
he  showed  ex- 
traordinary 
talent    on    the 
piano    when    a 
child.   He  stud- 
ied  in  Warsaw 
and  Berlin,  was 
a  teacher  until 
1884,  and,  after 
studying  for 
three   years 
in     Vienna, 
appeared  as 
a  performer. 

He  played  first  in  London  in  Ma}'. 
1890,  and  his  tours  in  Europe  and 
America  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  living-  pianists.  He  also 
won  distinction  as  a  composer,  his 
works  including  the  opera  Manru. 
In  1900  he  founded  the  Paderewski 
fund  with  £2,000  to  reward  com- 
positions by  American  musicians. 
During  the  Great  War  he  visited 
America.  He  became  prime  min- 
ister of  reconstituted  Poland  in 
Jan.,  1919,  and  represented  it  at 
the  Paris  peace  conference.  He  re- 
signed the  premiership  in  Dec.  of 
the  same  year.  Pron.  Pahd-er-efski. 
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Padiham.      Market  town  and 

Illlian     di~l.     of     Lancasliin 

land  It  >tand.s  <-!i  the  Calder,  8  ra. 
from  BliirUuirn  and  :<  in.  from 
Burnley,  with  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  Y!  Rly.  The  clii-f  building  « 
oard's  Church,  an  old  foun- 
dation rebuilt  in  the  19th  century 
Tin-  indn-'ii,-,  in.-lude  tin-  inaini 
fartuie  of  cotton,  while  i-iml  iiiim- 
nnd  stone  quarries  are  worki -d  in 
tin-  neighbourhood.  Market  day, 
Kri.  1'op.  14,000. 

Padilla,  .MAN  UK  (c.  1490-1521). 
Spanish  insurgent.  Bom  at  Toledo. 
lie  entered  tin-  aiiny  as  a  youth, 
and  in  1518  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  popular  movement 
against  the  subsidy  granted  by  the 
cortes  to  Charles  V.  With  a  con- 
-iderable  body  of  armed  men  he 
seized  Joanna,  the  king's  mother, 
ami  \\itli  his  insurgent  army 
marched  to  Valladolid,  but  despite 
various  successes  he  was  defeated 
at  Villalar,  made  prisoner,  and 
executed,  April  23,  1521. 

Padishah.  Eastern  title.  It  is 
applied  to  the  shah  of  Persia,  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  as  ruler  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Great  Mogul, 
by  Indian  natives  to  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  as  emperor  of 
India,  and  by  Orientals  generally 
to  European  monarchs.  The 
Persian  padshah  signifies  lord  king. 

Padre  (Lat.  pater,  father).  Title 
given  in  certain  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  a  priest.  During  the 
Great  War  it  came  into  use  in  the 
British  navy  and  army  as  a 
general  term  for  chaplains  of  all 
denominations.  After  the  war  a 
number  of  these  chaplains  formed  a 
fellowship  of  padres.  See  Chaplain. 

Padstow.  Urban  dist.,  town, 
and  seaport  of  Cornwall,  England. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  coast,  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Camel,  12  in.  from 
Bodmin,  with  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.  Rly.  The  church  of  S. 
Petrock  is  an  old  building  with 
some  features  of  interest.  S.  Eno- 
dock's  church  has  a  Norman  font. 
Padstow  has  a  little  shipping  and 


finding,  for  whieh  there  is  a,  harbour, 
in. I  a  tnnle  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. It  is  alto  visited  by  pleasure 
seekers.  There  WM  a  monastery  at 
Padstow,  it*  foundation  being  as- 
cribed  to  8.  Petrock.  Padatow 
became  a  flourishing  port,  and  is 
-a id  t<>  have  been  made  a  corporate 
town.  Tin-  name  w  a  corruption  of 
Petrock's  Stow.  Padstow  Bay  is 
formed  by  the  Camel.  Market  day, 
Sat.  Pop.  2,500. 

Padua.  Province  of  Italy,  in 
the  N.E.,  in  Venetia.  It  forma 
part  of  the  Venetian  plain  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Adige,  Brcnta,  and 
Bacchiglione.  Wheat,  rice,  wine, 
and  silk  are  the  chief  products. 
Area,  826  sq.  m.  Pop.  550,000. 

Padua.  City  of  Italy.  It  stands 
on  several  branches  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione, just  above  its  confluence 

with  the  Brenta, 

22  m.  W.  of 
Venice,  for  which 
it  is  the  r  1  v . 
junction.  A  tri- 
angular walled 
city,  it  occupies 
a  strategic  posi- 
tion  on  the 
Venetian  plain. 
In  ancient  days  it  was  the  chief 
town  of  Venetia,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Livy,  and  was  sacked  by  Alaric 
and  Attila.  Nearly  all  the  ancient 
monuments  and  buildings  have 
been  destroyed.  The  city  was  an- 
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nexed  by  Venice  in  1405.  The 
univentity,  founded  in  1222,  had 
sometime*  15,000  student*,  and 
was  famous  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  Many  street*  are  bordered 
by  arcades ;  the  Renaissance 
cathedral  and  the  13th  century 
of  Sant'  Antonio,  before 
stands  Donatello's  eques- 
i  at  tic  of  (jttttamclata,  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  are  notable. 
The  Madonna  dell'  Arena  and  the 
mi  contain  frescoes  by 
t;i"tto  and  Mantegna.  Padua  has 
some  manufactures  and  a  trade  in 
•mrieiiltural  produce.  Pop.  105,000. 
Paducah.  City  of  Kentucky, 
the  co.  seat  of  McCracken 
co.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  170  m. 
H.E.  of  St.  l.oi  i-i.and  is  served  by 
the  Illinois  Central  and  other  rlys. 
and  by  river  steamers.  It  trades 
in  minerals,  agricultural  produce, 
tobacco,  etc.  Boat-building  is  an  in- 
dustry. Founded  in  1827,  Paducah 
was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  be- 
came a  city  in  1856.  Pop.  24,700. 
Paean.  In  ancient  Greece,  name 
for  a  hymn.  Originally  a  hymn  of 
supplication  against  plague,  so 
called  from  Paean  or  Paeon,  a  god 
of  healing,  sometimes  identified 
with  Apollo,  the  paean  became  a 
song  of  thanksgiving,  used  at  festi- 
vals of  Apollo,  and  also  a  war-song. 
Paeligni.  Tribe  occupying  the 
Apennine  uplands  east  of  Lake 
Fucinus  during  the 
early  Roman  age. 
Their  ethnic  origin 
and  primitive  cul- 
ture resembled 
those  of  the  Marsi 
(q.v. ),  in  whose  war 
(91-89  B.C.)  they 
shared,  establish- 
ing in  their  fast- 
ness Corfinium,  a 
short-lived  re- 
publican capital. 
Another  of  their 
towns,  Sul mo.  was 
the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Ovid. 


Padua,  Italy. 


1.  Loggia  del  Conriglio,  an  early  Renaissance  municipal  building.     2.  Church  of  Sant'  Antonio  and  statue 
of  GattamelaUu    3.  Market  place  and  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  a  12th  century  law  court 


PAESTUM 

Paestum.  Ancient  city  of 
Italy.  It  stands  on  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  24  m.  by  rly.  from  the  city 
of  Salerno.  Founded  by  Greeks 
from  Sybaris  about  600  B.C.,  and 
originally  called  Poseidonia, 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  273  B.b. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  roses.  Later  of 
little  importance,  it  became  Chris- 
tian, and  in  the  9th  century  was 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Saracens. 
Robert  Guiscard  despoiled  the 
deserted  city  of  its  monuments 
and  sculptures.  There  are  remains 
of  three  Greek  Doric  temples, 
remarkably  well  preserved.  These 
are  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  197  ft. 
long,  80  ft.  wide;  the  so-called 
Basilica,  and  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
All  three  probably  belong  to  the 
6th  century  B.C.  The  city  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  partly  pre- 
served, and  there  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  temple. 

Pagan.  Term  synonymous 
with  heathen.  In  classical  Latin 
pagani,  i.e.  inhabitants  of  pctgi  or 
villages,  who  might  be  employed 
for  occasional  military  service, 
were  contrasted  with  milites  or 
professional  soldiers.  When  the 
Christians  were  described  as 
soldiers  of  the  faith,  the  indifferent 
masses  were  regarded  as  civilians 
or  non-combatants.  Hence  the 
term  pagan  was  applied  to  all  non- 
Christians,  except  Jews  and  Maho- 
medans,  who  were  at  first  con- 
sidered an  heretical  sect.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  term  Paynim, 
through  Old  French  from  Lat. 
paganisms,  was  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  heathen  and  Mahomed- 
ans,  falsely  thought  to  be  idolaters. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  word 
pagan  is  applied  to  anyone  who 
makes  no  profession  of  religion,  or 
acts  irreligiously.  In  Elizabethan 
England  pagan  was  a  cant  term 
for  a  paramour  or  a  basted.  See 
Gentiles. 

Pagan.  Township  of  Upper 
Burma,  in  Myingyan  dist.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irawadi,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Pegu 
Mts.  Until  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury Pagan  was  the  capital  and  a 
fine  city  with  numerous  pagodas ; 
it  is  now  almost  deserted,  although 
the  modern  township,  which  in- 
cludes a  considerable  area,  contains 
70,000  people. 

Paganini,  NICOLO  (1784-1840). 
Italian  violinist.  Bom  at  Genoa 
of  humble  parentage,  Feb.  18, 
1784,  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  when  nine  years  of 
age.  The  development  of  hia 
unique  gifts  as  a  violinist  was 
largely  due  to  his  own  efforts.  He 
left  his  home  in  1798  and  began  a 
wandering  career,  gaining  fame 


as  a  violinist  of 
extraordinary 
powers.  « 

In  1828  he  "ex 
tended  his  tours 
beyond  Italy, 
visiting  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and 
England;  where 
his  appearance  cre- 
ated the  greatest 
curiosity  and  ex- 


Paestum.    Ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy:  top,  Temple  o! 

Neptune,  an  example  of  6th  century  B.C.  architecture;  below,  the  so-called 

Basilica,  dating  from  the  6th  century  B.C. 


citement.  In  1833  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  playing  at  concerts  there  and 
seeking  good  health  in  Italy  and 
the  S.  of 
France.  He 
died  at  Nice, 
May  27,  1840. 
His  weird  ap- 
pearance, dis- 
solute youth, 
powers  as  an 
executant,  and 
methods  of  be- 


*  ***• 


After  Ingres 

w-ildering  musicians  reveal  him,  not 
only  as  a  genius,  but  also  as  some- 
thing of  a  charlatan,  and  this  com- 
bination of  qualities  has  given  rise 
to  many  extravagant  stories  about 
him.  He  composed  many  pieces  for 
the  violin,  including  some  caprices 
which  have  been  arranged  for  the 
piano  by  both  Schumann  and  Liszt. 

Page  (Lat.  pangere,  to  fasten). 
One  side  of  a  printed  or  written 
sheet,  usually  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  Pagina- 
tion is  the  act  of  marking  the 
pages  with  consecutive  numbers  in 
order  to  facilitate  reference. 

Page.  In  feudal  times,  a  youth 
of  gentle  birth  in  training  for 
esquireship  and  knighthood,  who 
acted  as  assistant  to  an  esquire  in 
attendance  on  a  knight  and  his 
lady.  Pages  were  trained  in  arms, 
armory  (or  heraldry),  and  the 
amenities  of  life,  including  the 
chase,  music,  and  dancing,  also 
receiving  such  instruction  in  the 
Humanities  as  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  persons  of  gentle  birth. 
The  order  survives  in  the  pages  of 
honour  attached  to  European 


courts,  youths  who  are  trained  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereign,  are 
allotted  certain  duties,  and  are 
usually  given  commissions  in  the 
household  regiments  or  sovereign's 
bodyguard.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, for  instance,  the  sovereign 
has  his  pages-in-waiting. 

In  many  large  establishments 
there  are  young  male  attendants 
employed  on  light  duties  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  butler  and 
known  as  pages.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  attendants  are  known 
as  pages.  See  Feudalism.  % 

Page,  FREDERICK  HANDLEY  (b. 
1885).  British  aeroplane  designer. 
Formerly  an  engineer,  he  turned 
his  attention 
to  aeronautics 
in  1907,  and 
after  two  years 
of  experiment- 
ing he  started 
business  as  an 
aeronautical 
engineer  and 
designer, 
founding  i  n 
June,  1909,  the 
firm  that  bears  his  name.  The  first 
works  were  at  Barking,  where  vari- 
ous types  of  machines  were  de- 
signed and  constructed.  He  re- 
moved his  works  to  Cricklewood  in 
1912.  During  the  Great  War  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  designed  several  new 
types  of  aeroplanes.  He  was 
awarded  the  C.B.E.  in  1918.  See 
Aeroplane  ;  Air  ;  Handley  Page. 
Page,  THOMAS  NELSON  (1853- 
1922).  American  diplomatist. 
Born  in  Virginia,  April  23,  1853,  he 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Washington,  Lee,  and  Virginia, 
graduating  in  law  in  1874,  and  then 


F.  Handley  Page, 
British  inventor 
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PAGET 


practising  at  Richmond,  Va.     In 

1803  be  devoted  himself  to  litera- 

ture, and  during  the  next  twenty 

yean  wrote  a 

large     number 

of     books, 

mainly  stories 

and  essays  of 

Virginian    life, 

but  including 

L  i  v  e  a     of 

Robert  I  :.  Lee 

and     Thomas 

Jefferson      In 


W.  H.  Page,  Ameri- 
can diplomatist 

Elliott  A  Fry 


ambassador  to 

Italy.     He  died  on  November  1, 
1022. 

Page,  WALTER  HIKES  (1855- 
1918)  American  diplomatist  and 
editor.  Born  at  Gary,  North  Caro- 
lina, Aug.  15,  1855,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Randolph-Mason  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  and  was  for  a  time 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In 
1890  he  took  control  of  The  Forum, 
after  which  he 
edited  in  suc- 
cession The  At- 
lantic Monthly 
and  The  World's 
Work.  In  1899 
he  became  a 
member  of  the 
publishing 
house  of 
Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  In 
1913  Page  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  Failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  Aug.,  1918,  and  he 
died  at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina, 
Dec.  22,  1918. 

Pageant.  Word  originally  mean- 
ing the  stand  on  which  mysteries 
and  other  dramatic  performances 
were  given  Gradually  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  performances,  and 
has  been  used  to  describe  an  unusual 
display  of  any  kind. 

The  revival  of  pageantry  in  Eng- 
land dates  from  the  Sherborne 
Pageant  of  1905,  devised  in  cele- 
bration of  the  1,200th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric, 
school,  and  town  of  Sherborne,  by 
8.  Aldhelm  in  705.  At  this  the  per- 
formers numbered  900.  Over  60.000 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  paid  for  admission  during 
the  week.  Pageants  followed  all 
over  the  country,  especially  at  his- 
toric places  such  as  Winchester, 
Warwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
York.  The  movement  spread  to 
the  U.S.A.,  where  also  numerous 
pageants  were  held.  These 
pageants  were  intended  to  be  the 
festival  of  the  town  in  which  they 
were  held,  giving  a  living  picture  of 
its  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  some  recent  period,  in  the  form 
of  an  historical  play  employing 


every  artistic  form  of  expression. 
They  were  given  in  some  historic  or 
beautiful  spot,  and  prepared, 
managed,  and  performed  by  the 
townsfolk  themselves,  without  any 
professional  assistance.  No  indi- 
vidual derived  any  pecuniary  bene- 
fit from  them,  but  the  profits  were 
allocated  by  the  town  itself.  Every 
costume,  weapon,  and  article  used 
was  invented,  designed,  and  made 
by  local  labour  from  materials 
purchased,  and,  if  possible,  manu- 
factured in  the  town.  Local  poets 
or  authors  contributed  to  the  book ; 
the  music  was  composed  by  local 
musicians  and  performed  by  local 
singers  and  players ;  the  actors 
were  all  local  amateurs. 

Thus  these  pageants  became 
schools  of  arts  and  handicrafts.  For 
more  than  a  year,  in  some  towns 
for  two  years,  the  people  were  at 
work  on  the  preparations.  In  every 
town  some  remarkable  work  was 
turned  out,  and  much  unsuspected 
talent  revealed.  Quite  exceptional 
histrionic  powers  were  brought  to 
light,  while  the  compositions  of  the 
various  Masters  of  the  Music  were 
in  every  instance  most  successful. 
"  Narrative  Choruses  "  were  con- 
tributed to  all  the  above-men- 
tioned pageants  by  James  Rhoades. 
The  pageant  was  divided  into  epi- 
sodes, and  each  episode  was  acted 
by  a  separate  group  of  performers. 
These  were  all  massed  in  a  great 
final  tableau,  and  a  march  past. 

The  audiences  were  accommo- 
dated in  covered  grand  stands,  in 
which  every  seat  was  numbered  and 
commanded  an  uninterrupted  view. 
The  Master  of  the  Pageant  had  his 
box  on  the  roof,  whence  he  person- 
ally controlled  the  whole  perform- 
ance and  prompted  every  entrance 
and  exit  by  means  of  electric  signals, 
reaching  in  some  cases  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Not  one  spectator  ever  saw  or  heard 
the  Master  of  the  Pageant. 

Louis  N.  Parker 

Pagenstecker,  HERMANN  (b. 
1844).  German  oculist.  Born 
Sept.  16,  1844,  he  was  educated  at 
Wiesbaden, 
afterwards 
studying  medi- 
cine at  several 
u  n  iversities, 
among  them 
Edinburgh  and 
Paris.  He 
made  a  speci- 
ality of  the  eye, 
and,  having  re- 
turned  to 
Wiesbaden, 
became,  in 
1879,  directing  physician  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  cure  of  the  eyes 
there.  His  reputation  attracted 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 


H.  Pagenstecker. 
German  oculist 


and  he  wrote  books  upon  matter* 
affecting  the  eye. 

Paget.  Famous  English  family. 
Itu  first  prominent  member  was 
William  Paget,  an  official  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  lived  about 
1500.  His  eldest  son,  William  Paget 
(1506-63),  served  Henry  VIII  in 
various  ways,  becoming  a  secretary 
of  state.  He  was  also  a  high  official 
under  Edward  VI  and  Mary,  and 
having  been  created,  in  1549, 
Baron  Paget  of  Beaudesert,  died 
June  9,  1563.  He  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  wealth,  including 
Beaudesert,  Staffs,  still  the  seat 
of  the  Pagete,  and  property  in 
London. 

The  title  passed  in  turn  to 
Paget's  sons,  Henry  and  Thomas, 
and  then  to  other  descendants, 
while  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  also  prominent  in 
public  life.  Thomas,  the  3rd  baron, 
was  attainted,  and  William,  the 
6th  baron,  was  ambassador  at 
Vienna  and  Constantinople.  Henry, 
the  7th  baron,  was  made  earl  of 
Uxbridge  in  1714,  but  this  title 
became  extinct  in  1769,  when  the 
main  line  of  the  family  failed.  It 
was  restored  in  1784  for  Henry 
Paget,  who  had  inherited  the 
estates  and  the  barony,  while  his 
son  Henry,  the  2nd  earl,  was  made 
marquess  of  Anglesey  in  1815  in 
recognition  of  his  services  atWater- 
loo.  Many  other  members  of  the 
family  were  famous  either  as  sol- 
diers or  sailors.  See  Anglesey, 
Marquess  of  ;  consult  also  Memoirs 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget,  with  a 
Short  History  of  the  Paget  Family, 
E.  C.  Paget,  1913. 

Paget,  SIR  ARTHUR  HENRY  Frrz- 
ROY  (b.  1851).  British  soldier. 
Born  March  1,  1851,  he  joined  the 
Scots  Guards 
in  1869.  He 
saw  service  in 
the  Ashanti 
War,  1873, 
Sudan,  1885, 
Burma,  1887- 
88,  and  was  in 
command  o  f 
an  infantry 
brigade  in  the 
S.African  War. 
Commander  of 
the  1st  division  1st  Army  Corps, 
1902-6,  and  the  Eastern  Command, 
1908-11,  he  was  commander- in - 
chief  in  Ireland,  1911-17,  during 
which  period  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  critical  situation  created  by 
the  Home  Rule  bill.  Knighted  in 
1907,  he  was  created  G.C.B.  and 
became  full  general  in  1913. 

Paget,  SIR  ADOOSTUS  BERKELEY 
(1823-96).  British  diplomat  Born 
April  16,  1823,  he  was  a  grand- 
son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Uxbridge. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  civil  service, 
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sir  Augustus  Page;. 
British  diplomat 


Sir  James  Paget, 
British  surgeon 

After  Uillait 


and  in  1841  was  transferred  to  the 
foreign  office.  From  1846-52  he 
was  an  attache  at  Paris,  after 
which  he  was 
at  Athens. 
Paget  was 
t  hen  in  turn 
charge  d'af- 
faires at  The 
Hague,  Lis- 
bon, and  Ber- 
I  i  n ,  and  a 
minister  at 
Dresden  and 
Copenhagen. 
From  1867-83  he  represented  his 
country  at  Rome,  and  from  1884-93 
was  ambassador  at  Venice.  In  1853 
he  was  knighted,  and  he  died  at 
Hat  field,  July  11,  1896. 

Paget,  SIR  JAMES  (1814-99). 
British  surgeon  and  pathologist. 
Born  at  Yarmouth,  Jan.  11.  1814 
he  became  a 
student  at  S. 
B  artholomew's 
Hospital,  Lon- 
don, 1834,  and 
demonstrator  in 
the  hospital 
1839.  He 
rapidly  became 
famous  as  a 
pathologist  and 
surgeon,  his 
lectures,  1847- 
52,  as  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  afterwards 
published  in  book  form,  being  a 
standard  text-book  for  many  years 
In  1871  he  was  made  a  baronet, 
and  in  1875  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  died 
Dec.  30,  1899.  See  Pathology. 

Paget,  VIOLET  (b.  1856).  British 
novelist.  Known  by  her  pen-name 
of  Vernon  Lee,  she  settled  in  Italy 
in  1871.  She  published  her  first 
book  in  1880,  Studies  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy. 
Many  of  her  subsequent  works  also 
dealt  w&h  Italy,  including  historical 
sketches  and  essays.  Among  these 
were  Euphorion,  Essays  on  Renais- 
sance, 1884  ;  Renaissance  Fancies 
and  Studies,  1895;  The  Spirit  of 
Rome,  1905.  She  also  wrote 
A  Phantom  Lover,  1886  ;  Haunt- 
ings,  1890;  Genius  Loci,  1903, 
and  its  sequel  The  Enchanted 
Woods,  1904;  Louis  Norbert,  1914; 
Satan  the  Waster,  1920.  She  also 
wrote  the  play  Ariadne  in  Mantua 
Pagoda.  Term  in  European  use 
denoting  a  tower-like  structure  in 
India  and  E.  Asia.  A  16th  century 
Portuguese  corruption  either  of 
dagoba,  a  stupa  or  tope,  or  of  Pers. 
'•ut-kadah,  an  idol-temple,  it  desig- 
ates  in  India  temples  with  pyrami- 
1  towers.  In  Burma  it  denotes 
Buddhist  paya  or  sedi,  a  bell- 
Ted  structure  with  conical 
often  gilded.  The  most 


venerated  are  at  Rangoon,  Manda- 
lay.  Prome,  and  Pegu  The 
Siamese  phra  is  bell-shaped,  with 
slender  annulet  spire,  as  at  Phra 
Pathom,  Ayuthia,  or  pyramidal, 
with  domed  cylindrical  turret,  as 
at  the  Wat-ching  in  Bangkok.  The 
Japanese  square  timber-built  go- 
jvnoto  retains  the  Korean  form, 
with  an  odd  number  of  roofs. 

China  perhaps  derived  its  earli- 
est towers,  as  at  Sian-fu,  the  old- 
est extant,  from  the  Babylonian 
square  seven-store}7ed  ziggurat. 
The  later  Chinese  taa  became 
octagonal,  with  an  odd  number  of 
storeys ;  for  instance  three  in  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking ; 
seven  at  Ningpo ;  nine  in  the 
Porcelain  Tower  at  Nanking, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1854.  The 
Kew  Pagoda,  10-storeyed,  erected 
1761,  follows  the  Chinese  pattern. 
See  Japan  ;  Kew  Gardens. 

Pagoda  Tree  (Sophora  }apon- 
ica).  Tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  long  bluish- 
green  leaves  are  divided  into  about 
a  dozen  oval  leaflets,  and  the  small 
cream-coloured  flowers  are  lavishly 
produced  in  large  clusters.  The 
Chinese  obtain  from  the  flowers  a 
fine  yellow  dye,  used  for  dyeing  the 
silk  robes  of  the  mandarins. 

Pago  Pago.  Natural  harbour 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Tutuila,  one  of  the 
Samoan  Islands.  Called  also  Pango 
Pango,  it  belongs  to  the  U.S.A. 
which  has  used  it  as  a  naval  station 
since  1839.  Its  right  to  do  so  was 
established  by  treaty  in  1872,  and 
later  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  in 
1889  the  right  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the 
island  of  Tutuila  was  recognized  by 
the  Berlin  General  Act.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  administration  for 
American  Samoa.  The  harbour  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

Pahang.  Easterly  Federated 
Malay  State,  British  Malaya.  It 
has  a  long  coast  on  the  S.  China 
Sea,  lies  between  Johore  on  the  S. 
and  Kelantan  and  Trengganu  on 
the  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the 
other  three  states  of  the  Federation 
by  high  mts.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  basin  of  the  Pahang. 


Pahang  was  an  independent 
Malay  state  until  1881,  when  a 
British  resident  was  appointed  at 
the  sultan's  request.  Sparsely  popu- 
lated, it  has  not  been  exploited. 
Pekan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pahang 
is  the  seat  of  the  sultan  ;  Kuan- 
tan,  farther  N.,  is  connected  by 
road  with  Kuala  Lipis  Kuala 
Lipis,  the  administrative  capital, 
is  connected  by  motor  road  with 
Kuala  Kubu  in  Selangor,  and  by 
rail  with  Bahan  in  Negri  Sembilan. 
Its  area  is  14,000  sq  m  Pop 
119,000.  See  Malaya. 

Pahlavi  OR  PEHLEVI  (Pers. 
Pahlav,  Parthian).  Name  of  a  cur- 
sive script  of  Aramaic  origin  used 
in  writing  Persian  during  the  Sas- 
sanian  period.  It  employs  a  great 
many  Semitic  words  which  were 
read  as  their  Persian  equivalents. 
The  name  is  also  often  used  for  the 
Persian  language  of  the  same 
period,  otherwise  called  Middle 
Persian 


Paignton,  Devonshire.   The  sea  front,  looking  across  Tor 
Bay  towards  Torquay 


Pagoda  Tree.     Branch  with  leaves, 

and  the  flowers  from  which  a  yellow 

dye  is  obtained 

Paignton.  Urban  dist.  and 
watering-place  of  Devon,  England. 
It  stands  on  Tor  Bay,  2  m.  from 
Torquay,  with  a  station  on  the 
G.W.  Rly.  The  chief  building  is 
the  Perpendicular  church  of  S. 
John,  which  con- 
tains some  inter- 
est i  n  g  features. 
The  Bible  Tower 
is  part  of  the  old 
palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Exeter. 
It  is  so  called  be- 
cause here  Miles 
Coverdale  pre- 
pared his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 
The  attractions 
include  a  pier  and 
good  sands.  Pop. 
11,000. 


Barry  Pain, 
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PAIN 

Pain  (Ijit.  fxtfna,  |iiiiimliiii.-ni, 
pain  i  Siiitri  HI'.-  nr  ilMrrxs  of  Ixxly 
or  miii'l  It  was  formerly  regarded 
aa  a  common  sensation,  one  win  -h 
.•..•i|,  |  bo  produced  by  the  stimuli* 
I  inn  ..i  my  and  every  sense-organ 
I'  mi  i-  dmingniahed  subjectively 
lively  and  diaagreeabU 

o|ij,-.-t  i\elv   l>\    stroll','  M-|!r\ 

irln.ii  move 

l';iin  which  onyinati's  in 
.1  tilth-rent  place  from  where  it  i.- 
telt  is  called  eccentric  ;  when  the 
leelin-.;  is  transferred  from  .m.-nn  \. 
fibre  to  another  not  immediately 
•  •••in  erned  it  is  called  irradiated; 
irradiated  pains  occurring  at  a  great 
.  li>t  uiiee  from  the  place  affected  arr 
ailed  sympathetic.  See  Pleasure 
Pain,  MAKKV  ERIC  ODELL  (b 
i  ""I  1  1.  British  author.  Born  Oct. 
-'-'.  lsi>4.  and  educated  at  Sedbergh 
Schooland  Cor- 
pus Chris  ti 
College,  Cam- 
bridge,  he 
turned  early 
to  literary 
work,  and  be- 
came known  as 
a  writer  of  hu 
morous  stories 
and  novels.  In 
a  Canadian 
Canoe  a  p- 
pcared  in  1891,  and  among  his 
many  subsequent  works  are  Stories 
and  Interludes,  1892,  The  Kindness 
of  the  Celestial,  1894,  Eliza,  1900, 
Memoirs  of  Constantino  Dix,  1905, 
Wilhelmina  in  London,  1906,  Eliza 
Getting  On,  1911,  Exit  Eliza,  1912, 
and  Innocent  Amusements,  1918. 
In  such  books  as  Grey  Tales  he 
shows  himself  a  writer  of  serious 
short  stories  with  a  fine  sense  of 
situation  and  finished  technique. 
His  Collected  Tales  were  published 
in  1916,  and  he  wrote  The  Short 
Story,  an  able  study  in  literary 
craftsmanship,  in  1915. 

Paine,  SIR  GODFREY  MARSHALL 
(b.  1871).  British  sailor  and  air- 
man. Entering  the  navy  in 
he  became  cap 
tain  in  1907 
and  was  ap- 
pointed com- 
mandant of  the 
Central  Flying 
School,  a  post 
he  retained 
until  1915.  He 
comma  nded 

the     K.N.A.S          Sir  G.  M.  Paine. 
training  estab-  British  tailor 

I  is  h  men  t  at  i«/«»«n« 

Cranwell,  1915-17,  was  fifth  sea 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  director 
of  naval  air  service,  1917-18.  He 
was  inspector-general  R.A.F.  in 
1919,  retiring  in  1920.  He  was 
knighted  in  1918  and  given  the 
rank  of  air  vice-marshal  in  1919. 
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Paine,     THOMAS     (17:i7 
i  author.     Horn  at    I  • 
Norfolk    Jan.   29,    1737,  son    .f  =i 


a***(~~. 


After    Komntt, 

small  farmer  and  staymakf-r,  he 
tried  various  occupations,  includ- 
ing that  of  exciseman.  Dismissed 
in  1774.  lie  in  the  same  year  met 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  London,  and, 
apparently  under  his  advice, 
emigrated  to  America.  Settliti'j  in 
Philadelphia,  he  issued  in  1770  u 
pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense, 
putting  the  case  for  independence, 
which  Washington  admitted  to 
have  had  great  influence  on  the 
colonists.  He  fought  in  the  U.S. 
army,  and  received  a  government 
appointment,  which  he  lost  through 
divulging  state  secrets. 

In  1787  Paine  returned  to 
England  and  Issued  The  Rights  of 
Man  as  a  counterblast  to  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  work  made  a  great  sen- 
sation and  Paine  was  indicted  in 
1792,  but  escaped  to  France,  where 
he  had  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
Subsequently  he  fell  foul  of 
Robespierre,  was  imprisoned  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine. 
but  was  released  in  1794  on  claim- 
ing American  citizenship.  The 
first  part  of  The  Age  of  Reason  had 
been  finished  just  before  his  arrest, 
and  the  second  part  followed  in 
1795.  The  book  was  an  attack 
upon  revealed  religion  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  18th  century 
deists,  accompanied  by  all  the 
rigour  and  occasional  brutality 
which  characterised  ^aine  s 
writings.  He  died  in  New  York, 
June  8,  1809.  The  standard 
biography  is  that  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  1892. 

Painesville.      City    of    Ohio, 

U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Lake  co. 

It  stands  on  the  Grand  river,  30  in. 

of  Cleveland,  and  is  served 

by  the   New   York,   Chicago  and 
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St.  I.-MIW  and  other  rlyt.  Nuraery 
gardening  in  carried  on  in  the 
n«  it.'!,  Ixjurhcod,  and  Mxla-aah,  floor. 
foundry  and  machine-ahop  pro* 
duct*,  and  motor  i.-l,i.-ie*  are 
manufactured.  Painesville  wa* 
laid  out  in  1800,  incorporated  in 
md  became  a  city  in  1902 
Pop.  7,:»ix) 

Painleve,  PAUL  (b.  1863) 
Kreneh  poluieiin.  He  became 
professor  of  science  at  Lille  in  1886. 
and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  seven 
years  later. 
Interested  in 
iviation,  he 
was  one  of  t  he 


tirst  passenge 
carried  by  Wi 


Paul  Paiolevg, 
French  politician 


il 

bur  Wright  in 
Fran 

wiisiiiini.-t.-rof 
public  instruc- 
tion and  inventions,  1915, 
of  war,  March-Sept.,  1917,  and 
prime  minister,  Sept.-Nov.,  1917. 
He  was  criticised  for  the  failure  of 
the  French  offensive  of  April,  1917, 
which  Nivelle's  supporters  main- 
tained was  due  to  the  interference 
of  the  cabinet  with  military  plans. 
He  defended  himself  against  these 
charges,  and  published  a  full 
account  of  his  own  part  in  the 
1917  campaign  in  a  special  number 
of  La  Renaissance  Politique, 
Littdraire,  Econoraique,  in  1919. 
He  became  advisory  director- 
general  to  the  Chinese  Government 
rlys.  in  1020,  and  in  April  1925 
again  became  prime  minister. 

Paint.  Coloured  mixture  pre- 
pared for  spreading  on  a  surface. 
The  purpose  of  painting  is  to 
embellish  or  preserve  the  surface 
itself,  or  to  make  pictorial  repre- 
sentations. Paints  consist  mainly 
of  dry  coloured  powders  called 
pigments,  mixed  with  liquid  media 
or  vehicles.  They  are  applied  by 
brushes,  edged  or  pointed  tools, 
spraying  appliances,  or  by  dipping. 
They  are  distinguished  from  dyes 
and  stains  in  not  penetrating 
the  surface,  their  colouring  matter 
being  insoluble  in  the  media  used. 

For  domestic  and  industrial 
paintwork  the  principal  materials 
used  are  oil-paints.  In  these  the 
liquid  media  are  derived  mostly 
from  vegetable  drying  oils,  the 
best  being  Unseed,  which  forms  an 
elastic  skin  more  rapidly  than 
any  other.  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  or  replaced  by  tung,  cotton 
seed,  soya  bean,  and  other  oils. 

Prehistoric  man  employed  paint 
for  ornamenting  the  body,  living  or 
dead,  as  well  as  for  ritual  and 
decorative  designs.  Among  the 
mineral  pigments  first  used  urn 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  traceable 
in  palaeolithic  Europe.  Until 
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modern  times  paints  were  ground 
with  hand  mullers  on  hollow  stones 
or  with  primitive  pestles  and 
mortars.  Pigment-grinding  is  now 
largely  effected  in  horizontal,  edge- 
runner,  or  conoidal  mills,  either  dry 
or  wet,  the  mixtures  being  made 
ready  in  mills  with  triple  rolls. 
Oil-paints  usually,  require  thinning 
down  with  turpentine,  but  for 
small  work  ready-mixed  paints  are 
procurable. 

The  factors  considered  in  esti- 
mating the  quality  and  suitability 
of  paints,  apart  from  tint,  include 
body  or  opacity,  covering  power, 
drying  power,  and  permanence. 
One  quality  may  cover  a  large 
surface  with  an  opaque  coating ; 
another,  sometimes  merely  because 
less  finely  ground,  may  need  for 
the  same  effect  a  thicker  coat  or 
several  coats.  Drying  power — as 
well  as  elasticity— depends  upon 
the  medium. 

Pigments  are  of  mineral  or  or- 
ganic origin.  The  former  may  be 
chemically  elements,  compounds, 
or  mixtures,  natural  or  artificial. 
Their  durabib'ty  often  varies  with 
the  fineness  of  the  grinding,  hence 
the  excellence  of  lampblack  and 
sublimed  lead.  They  are  not 
equally  effective  in  all  media  ;  the 
opacity  of  whitening  in  water  dis- 
appears when  it  is  mixed  with  oil. 
Mixing  recipes  differ  according  to 
whether  paint  is  required  for  wood- 
work, iron,  stucco,  or  cement.  The 
proportions  vary  greatly  ;  in  100 
parts  of  red  lead  paste  there  are 
93J  red  lead  and  6£  oil,  whereas 
20  parts  of  lampblack  need  80  of 
oil.  White  lead,  because  of  its 
combined  opacity  and  covering  and 
drying  power,  is  used  as  a  base  in 
many  common  oil-paints  ;  by  the 
admixture  of  one  or  more  other 
pigments,  called  stainers,  an  ample 
colour-range  is  obtained.  As  it  is 
poisonous,  it  is  often  replaced  by 
lithopone  or  by  zinc  white. 

Besides  their  colouring  power, 
paints  subserve  the  purpose  of 
preservation,  by  preventing  rust 
in  metals,  decay  in  timber,  and  the 
like.  When  other  properties  are 
desired,  appropriate  substances  are 
introduced.  Paints  become  water- 
proof or  damp-resisting  by  adding 
silica  dust,  shellac,  or  asphalt ;  fire- 
proof, by  adding  asbestos,  pow- 
dered glass,  or  boric  acid ;  wash- 
able, by  adding  casern  or  soda 
silicates  ;  anti-corrosive,  by  adding 
resins  and  the  like  ;  anti-fouling, 
by  introducing  copper  oxides  or 
arsenical  compounds  for  destroy- 
ing marine  organisms  ;  luminous, 
by  adding  so-called  phosphorescent 
substances,  such  as  calcium  tung- 
state.  Paints  containing  no  oil 
may  be  mixed  with  water,  cellu- 
loid, cement,  glue,  spirit,  or  tar. 


Enamel  paints  consist  of  pigments 
finely  ground  in  resinous  varnishes 
and  turpentine.  Gold  paint  and 
other  glittering  preparations  are 
made  with  bronze  powders  and 
resinous  varnishes  ;  so-called  silver 
paint  often  has  an  aluminium  base. 

Artists'  colours  do  not  contain 
white  lead.  They  are  put  up  in 
cakes  or  pastilles,  which  are  ground 
and  mixed  on  the  palette,  in  me- 
tallic tubes,  or  in  earthenware  pans. 
Water-colours  are  mixed  with  gum- 
water,  and  when  prepared  moist 
they  may  contain  glycerin  or  honey. 
For  tempera  the  medium  is  gela- 
tinous ;  for  fresco,  baryta-water  or 
lime-water  ;  for  pastel,  whitening, 
gypsum,  or  china.  See  Colour 
Mixing ;  Lake  ;  Pigment ;  consult 
also  Materials  of  the  Painter's  Craft 
in  Europe  and  Egypt,  A.  P.  Laurie, 
1910 ;  Painters'  Colours,  Oils  and 
Varnishes,  G.  H.  Hurst,  5th  ed. 
1913 ;  Paints  and  Varnishes,  A.  S. 
Jennings,  1920. 

Painted  Lady  (Pyrameia  car- 
dui).  British  butterfly  of  the 
family  Nymphalidae.  It  has 
tawny-orange  wings  heavily 
blotched  with  black  and  spotted 
with  white.  The  stout  grey -green 
or  blackish  caterpillar  is  protected 
by  short,  branched  spines ;  it 
feeds  upon  various  plants,  chiefly 
thistles.  In  some  years  it  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  the  excess  above 
the  normal  being  due  to  great 


migrations,  probably  from  N. 
Africa,  whence  they  swarm  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  See 
Butterfly,  colour  plate. 

Painters'  Colic.  Severe  form 
of  colic  occurring  in  the  course  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  (q.v.). 

Painters'  OR  PAINTER-STAINERS' 
COMPANY,  THE.  London  city  livery 
company.  In  the  15th  century  a 
guild  of  S.  Luke, 
it  was  granted 
charters  in  1581 
and  1685,  and  its 
minute  books  go 
back  to  1683.  Its 
freemen  include 
Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  original 
hall,  bequeathed  to  the  company 
by  Sir  John  Browne,  Serjeant 
painter  to  Henry  VIII,  was  re- 
built by  Wren,  1668,  and  enlarged 
in  1880  and  1916.  The  doorway  is 
attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  loving-cup  presented  by 
William  Camden,  in  memory  of 
his  father,  Sampson  Camden,  who 
was  a  liveryman.  The  hall  is  at 
9,  Little  Trinity  Lane,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  E.C.  See  Some 
Account  of  the  Painters,  otherwise 
Painter-Stainers,  J.  G.  Grace,  1880; 
The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Painters,  W.  H.  Pitman,  1906, 


Painters'  Company 
arms 


Haldane  MacFall,  Author  of  A  History  of  Painting 

This  Encyclopedia  contains   biographies  of  all  the  world's  great 

painters,   e.g.   Constable ;   Gainsborough ;    Raphael ;    Rembrandt ; 

Titian ;   Turner ;  and  includes  some  hundreds  of  illustrations  of 

their  works.     See  also  A  rt ;  Drawing ;  Miniature 


Painting,  or  rather  the  craft  of 
painting,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
begins  with  the  early  Italians. 
From  the  ancients  we  have  no 
masterpieces,  though  these  must 
have  been  as  astounding  as  their 
sculptures — the  work  of  the  mere 
journeymen  painters  in  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  mummy-portraits  of  A.D. 
200  suggests  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment. 

Prehistoric  and  antique  painting 
were  done  with  coloured  earths. 
In,  Egypt  painting  was  done  with 
distemper  (colour  powders  mixed 
with  water  and  fixed  with  gum). 
The  Greeks  must  have  created 
great  paintings  which  are  wholly 
lost  to  us — they  worked  in  dis- 
temper like  the  Egyptians  ;  the 
Greeks  took  to  filling  in  the  out- 
line with  its  own  colour,  creating 
the  silhouette,  generally  black,  as 
in  their  vases.  The  later  Greco- 
Egyptian  painting,  which  survived 
into  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
was  wrought  always  either  in  dis- 
-  temper  or  in  encaustic,  which  was 


wax-painting  with  coloured  pow- 
ders mixed  with  white,  and  worked 
upon  with  hot  tools. 

In  Italy  painting  was  done  in 
fresco  on  walls,  and  in  tem- 
pera (egg-painting)  on  panels  of 
wood,  over  which  canvas  had  been 
pasted,  and  over  this  canvas  a 
plaster  ground  had  been  laid. 
Tempera  was  colour  powder  mixed 
with  egg.  Fresco  is  water-colour  on 
freshly  laid  plaster,  but  without  a 
glue  to  hold  it — the  paint  is  driven 
over  the  newly-laid  plaster,  and 
becomes  its  surface  as  it  dries — it 
cannot  be  retouched  or  altered. 
The  outline  was  drawn,  and  the 
colours  laid  in  flat  coats.  Such 
was  painting  when  the  Renaissance 
dawned  in  Italy. 

These  early  painters  step  out  of 
the  medieval  years,  trying  to  illus- 
trate the  sacred  teaching  of  the 
Church,  so  that  the  illiterate  may 
read  the  book  of  life.  It  was  all  very 
naive  and  primitive.  Then  came 
the  eager  desire  to  show  objects  in 
depth  h'ke  low-relief  sculpture,  with 
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shading  to  give  form  ;  and  the 
astounding  genius  of  Masaccio 
In »u/ In  forth  the  masterpiece  of 
the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Paradise,  in  which  light  and 
dark  are  massed.  Then  came 
Uccello  (1397-1475)  and  others, 
"  delirious  with  enthusiasm  "  over 
the  creation  of  perspective.  Then 
we  find  Mantegna  creating  the  fore- 
shortening of  figures.  Next  a 
vogue  for  painting  in  grisaille  or 
monochrome  gave  a  marked  im- 
petus to  the  employment  of  light 
and  shade  (chiaroscuro).  Masaccio' s 
frescoes  marked  a  prodigious  ad- 
vance in  painting,  and  became  the 
model  for  the  giants  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

With  the  cast  shadow  began  the 
painter's  troubles — an  enormous 
complexity  was  added  to  the  craft 
of  painting ;  for  the  early  painters 
had  simply  concentrated  on  colour 
and  line  and  form — which  had  all 
compelled  fine  draughtsmanship, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  drying  of 
fresco,  with  the  inability  to  correct 
or  repaint,  had  increased  that  need 
for  consummate  draughtsmanship. 
Masaccio  had  brought  out  the  relief 
of  light  and  dark.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  advanced  the  craft  and 
gamut  of  painting  by  seeking  to 
show  objects  in  the  round  through 
modelling  by  shading,  and  bathed 
in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them,  abolishing  the  line  for  their 
edge — in  other  words,  to  show 
objects  on  the  flat  canvas  or  wall 
as  if  they  were  raised  in  relief — and 
he  thundered  against  the  old 
limitations  of  flat  Italian  painting. 
Introduction  of  Oil-painting 

Suddenly  oil-painting  comes  into 
Italy  over  the  Alps.  The  mixing  of 
colours  with  oil  had  been  at- 
tempted in  antique  days.  In  the 
10th  century  Eraclius,  and  in  the 
12th  century  Theophilus,  describe 
its  making  ;  though  Theophilus  de- 
plores the  tediousness  of  having  to 
let  the  first  painting  dry  before 
you  can  paint  over  it  as  "  too  slow 
and  wearisome."  In  the  14th 
century  Cennino  Cennini  writes  of 
painting  in  oil  as  in  use  among 
the  Germans — he  had  heard  of 
things  beyond  the  Alps.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  more  moist  air 
of  the  north  made  fresco  useless, 
and  oils  inevitable. 

Oil-painting  came  into  Italy  as 
coloured  glazes  to  be  painted  over 
a  painted  tempera  (egg  painted) 
foundation  until,  so  legend  has  it, 
Antonello  da  Messina  brought  oil- 
painting  from  the  Van  Eycks  into 
practice.  But  in  England,  as  far 
back  as  Edward  I's  day,  we  have 
in  contracts  charges  for  "  coals  to 
dry  the  oil-paintiug  on  the  walls  of 
the  queen's  bedchamber." 

For  a  long  time  in  Italy,  down 
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to  Perugino,  transparent  oil  colour 
was  used  over  a  solidly  painted 
tempera.  Artists  kept  their 
"  mysteries  "  very  secret ;  and  that 
of  the  Van  Eycks  died  with  them. 
But  Pollaiuolo,  Perugino,  Verroc- 
<  In.  •.  ( ihirlandaio,  and  da  Vinci,  all 
painted  in  oils  ;  and  in  spite  of 
Michelangelo's  scorn  and  thunders 
against  it  as  an  art  "  fit  only  for 
women,"  its  use  rapidly  increased. 
Oils  could  be  retouched  and  alter- 
ations made  with  ease,  giving  this 
huge  advantage  over  fresco  which 
cannot.  Oil-painting  rapidly  came 
into  its  own.  But  in  Italy  it  was 
the  Venetians,  with  their  moist 
sea-climate,  who  adopted  oils  with 
enthusiasm,  appreciating  its  more 
manageable  handling  and  the  pro- 
digious advantage  of  being  able  to 
paint  on  canvas  in  their  own 
studios.  Tintoretto  and  Veronese 
were  painting  vast  surfaces  rid  of 
the  tedious  business  of  having  to 
lay  fresh  plasterforeach  day's  work. 
Flemish  and  Florentine  Methods 

Two  craftsmanships  in  oils  pre- 
vailed :  the  Flemish  method — of  a 
monochrome  painting  in  brown  and 
white  on  a  white  ground,  over 
which  the  colour-scheme  was 
painted  in  an  even  smooth  im- 
pasto,  solid  layers  of  paint  for  the 
lights  being  laid  over  transparent 
"  lay-in "  for  the  darks  to  keep 
luminosity  in  the  darks — was 
followed  by  the  Florentines  ;  the 
other  method  was  to  underpaint 
in  a  full  solid  impasto  of  oil-colours 
direct,  and  then  to  glaze  over  it  with 
transparent  oil-colours — this  was 
the  method  of  the  Venetians,  but 
too  often  on  a  dark  red  ground. 

Rubens  followed  the  Flemish 
tradition,  but  increased  it,  painting 
the  darks  very  transparent,  and 
then  heavily  loading  the  brush 
with  solid  paint  for  the  lights. 

The  Florentine  Italians  fell  into 
academic  mimicry  of  their  great 
dead  after  the  passing  of  Michel- 
angelo ;  and  living  art  passed  to 
Naples,  where  Caravaggio  and  the 
Spaniard  Ribera  were  developing 
the  vast  increase  of  power  to  utter 
dramatic  emotions,  yielded  by  great 
shadows.  These  Tenebroai  painted 
solid,  straight  and  direct  on  the 
canvas,  without  glazes — at  "  first 
stroke."  This  great  advance  went 
to  Spain  and  Holland,  and  brought 
forth  the  mighty  genius  of  Vel- 
azquez, Rembrandt,  and  Frans 
Hals.  Titian  and  Tintoretto  with 
them  stood  off  the  objects,  figures, 
and  landscapes,  and  saw  them  in 
the  large — conflicting  details  de- 
part, leaving  the  broad  masses  to 
impress  the  eye.  Titian  painted  in 
tempera  in  solid  monochrome  of 
massed  light  and  dark,  then  he 
painted  his  superb  colour  over  all 
in  oils.  Velazquez  painted  "  first 
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stroke,"  without  glazes,  employing 
light  and  shade  in  mans  with  as- 
tounding power.  Frans  Hals  also 
so  wrought.  Rembrandt  thrust  the 
massing  of  light  and  shade  still 
farther,  and  came  to  the  rev. 
of  character  and  to  dramatic 
power  in  sublime  fashion — he 
followed  the  method  of  solid 
direct  painting,  enhancing  it  with 
rich  colour  glazes. 

Influence  of  Oil* 

Oils,  allowing  repainting  and 
needing  no  tedious  preparation, 
opened  the  gate  for  the  painter  to 
go  direct  to  his  inspiration  and 
record  it  forthwith,  as  the  Vene- 
tians and  Dutch  proved ;  and  it 
was  to  give  tongue  to  the  greatest 
modem  colour-song.  Rubens,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  Rem- 
brandt, Frans  Hals,  and  Velazquez, 
were  at  once  intrigued  with  the 
"  march  of  the  brush,"  the  hand- 
ling of  the  loaded  paint  which 
showed  the  brush-marks. 

Painting  in  France  arose  in 
academic  mimicry  of  the  Flemings, 
and  was  soon  aping  the  Italians, 
but  the  portrait-painters  saved  it. 
Nicolas  Largilliere  (165&-1746) 
headed  the  revolution,  keenly  in- 
terested in  "  values,"  the  change 
of  tone  that  comes  to  the  colour  of 
objects  due  to  the  distance  where- 
by they  become  bathed  in  volume 
of  atmosphere.  And  with  the 
Frenchman's  innate  love  of  crafts- 
manship there  rapidly  arose  an 
intense  interest  in  the  handling 
of  the  paint  itself,  and  "  the  agility 
of  the  brush  "  became  the  aim  of 
the  fine  18th  century  outburst  into 
national  colour-song.  The  glamour 
of  the  brush-stroke  became  a 
delirium  with  Watteau,  Chardin, 
Boucher,  and  Fragonard.  Chardin, 
turning  to  pastels,  and  at  once 
robbed  of  his  glowing  glazes,  gets 
tone  by  breaking  up  the  tone  and 
setting  the  strokes  of  its  primary 
colours  side  by  side  to  create  it — 
he  "  breaks  colour  " — and  thereby 
becomes  forerunner  of  the  next 
great  advance  in  the  range  of 
painting  to  utter  the  emotions 
whereby  Turner  bursts  into  "  col- 
our-orchestration.' ' 

In  England,  Hogarth  had  brush- 
ed aside  the  "  black  old  masters  " 
and  painted  the  life  of  the  day  as  he 
saw  it ;  while  the  fine  portrait- 
painters,  headed  by  Reynolds,  were 
trying  to  rediscover  the  magic  of 
the  great  dead,  when  Turner  arose. 
Turner  set  up  as  his  standard  of 
painting  each  of  the  supreme 
masters  in  turn,  and  beat  them. 
Yet,  majestic  as  was  his  achieve- 
ment, he  could  not  utter  the  sun- 
light, and  the  play  of  light  on  ob- 
jects that  gives  them  their  whole 
significance  to  the  eye.  He  fiung 
aside  all  tradition,  which  had 
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PAINTING:    PRINCIPAL   SCHOOLS,    DATES,    AND    ARTISTS 


SCHOOL 
AND  DATE 


ITALIAN 

12th  to  18th 
century 


FRENCH 
15th  to  20th 
century 


GERMAN 
14th  to  17th 
century 


SPANISH 


DUTCH 
17th      cen- 
tury 


FLEMISH 

14th  to  17th 
century 


ENGLISH 
17th  to  20th 
century 


SCOTTISH 
18th  to  20th 
century 


SUBDIVISIONS 


Byzantine    School,    9th 

to  12th  century 
Siena,  11th  centu^ 
Florence,    14th  to   15th 
century 

Venice,    15th    to    18th 
century 

Milan,     16th     century 
Rome,     15th     to     18th 

century 

Naples,     16th    century 
Bologna,    16th   to    18th 

century 

Padua,     Uth    to 
.  century 
Genoa,     15th    to 

century 
Ferrara,    loth    to    17th 

century 
Parma,    15th    to 

century 


15th 
l~th 


16th 


Classic  School,  17th  to 
19th  century 

Louis  Quinze  and  Louis 
Seize,  18ffi  century 

Romantic  School,  in- 
cluding Fontainebleau 
Oroup,  19th  century 

Realistic  School,  19th 
century 

Impressionist  School, 
Wth  century 

Post-Impressionist 

School 

Cologne,  Uth  to  15th 
century 

School  of  Swabia  (Col- 
mar,  Vim, Augsburg), 
15th  to  16th  century 

Nuremberg,  15th  to  16th 
century 

Madrid,  16th  to  19th 
century 

Seville,  16th  to  18th 
century 


The  "  Little  Masters," 
17th  century 


17th  century  Portraitists 
18th  century  Portraitists 

Subject  and  Landscape 
Painters,  18th  to  19th 
century 

Pre-Raphaelite    School, 

1848-C.1900 
Modern  Painters 


Portraitists  and  Subject 
Painters,  18th  and 
19th  centuries 

Landscape  Painters, 
19th  century 

Modern  Painters 


Margaritone,  Cimabue 

Duccio 

Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  Filip- 

pino   Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Paclo 

Uccello,  Masaccio,  Michelangelo 
Carpaccio,  the  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgione, 

Tintoretto,   Paclo  Veronese,  Guardi, 

Canaletto,  Tiepolo 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bernardino  Luini 
Raphael,  Perugino,  Giulio  Romano 

Salvator  Rosa,  Caravaggio 
Francia,  the  Caracci,  Guido  Reni 

Squarcione,  Andrea  Mantegna 

Giovanni     Battista     Paggi,     Bernardo 

Strozzi 
Dosso  Dossi,  Lorenzo  Costa 

Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri) 


Claude  Lorrain  (Gelee), Nicholas  Poussin, 

J.  L.  David,  J.  A.  D.  Ingres,  Puvis 

de  Chavannes 
Antoine  Watteau,  J.  H.  Fragonard,  F. 

Boucher,  J.  B.  Greuze,  J.  S.  Chardin 
T.  Ge"ricault,  E.  Delacroix,  J.  F.  Millet, 

C.  Corot,  N.  V.  Diaz,  T.  Rousseau, 

A.  Monticelli 
G.  Ccurbet,  J.  Bastien  Lepage,  Benjamin 

Constant,  L.  Bonnat,  Carolus  Duran 
E.  Manet,  C.  Monet,  H.  G.  E.   De"gas, 

A.  Sisley,  F.  A.  Renoir,  Berthe  Morisot 
Paul  Cdzanne,  Henri  Matisse 


Meister  Wilhelm,  Stephan  Loclmer 

Martin  Schongauer,  Hans  Holbein  the 
Elder,  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 

Albrecht  Diirer 


El  Greco,  Diego  Velazquez,  J.  B.  del 
Mazo,  J.  de  Pareja,  J.  Carreno,  Claudio 
Coello,  F.  Goya,  M.  Fortuny 

A.  Fernandez,  L.  de  Vargas,  F.  de 
Herrera,  Alonzo  Cano,  F.  de  Zurbaran 
B.  E.  Murillo,  Valdes  Leal 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  J.  van  Goyen, 
Meindert  Hobbema,  J.  van  Ruisdael, 
P.  Potter,  A.  van  der  Velde,  A.  Cuyp, 

F.  Hals 

G.  Dou,  J.  Vermeer  of  Delft,  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  G.  Terburg.  Jan  Steeu, 
Adriaen  Brouwer 

Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  Hans  Mem- 
line,  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  Quinten 
Massys,  J.  Mabuse,  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
Antony  Van  Dyck 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,   T.   Gainsborough,   G. 

Romney,  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
T.  Hogarth,  G.  Morland,  J.  Crome,  W.  M. 

Turner,  J.    Constable,  J.  S.  Cotman, 

G.  F.   Watts,    Sir    J.   Millais,    Lord 
Leighton 

W.    Holman    Hunt,     D.    G.    Rossetti, 

Sir  E.  Burne-Jones 
J.  Whistler,  J.  S.  Sargent,  F.  Brangwyn, 

Augustus  John 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Sir 
W.  Q.  Orchardson,  J.  Pettie 

W.  McTaggart 

Sir  J.  Guthrie,  Sir  J.  Lavery,  George 
Henry 


failed  him,  and  burst  into  colour- 
orchestration  by  breaking  his 
colour,  and  making  colour  utter 
the  mood  of  the  thing  desired ; 
and  in  the  doing  he  increased  the 
wide  gamut  of  painting  to  utter  the 
emotions  to  its  supreme  capacity. 

Constable,  going  back  direct  to 
nature,  and  deeply  moved  by 
Turner,  brought  back  French 
painting  to  life ;  and  out  of  him  was 
born  the  great  Romantic  School — 
Corot.  Daubigny,  Millet,  Rousseau. 
England  turned  back  from  Turner 
to  the  primitive-academism  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  but  the  revelation 
of  Turner  went  to  France  and  gave 
birth  to  the  broken-colour  im- 
pressionism of  Claude  Monet, 
Degas,  Monticelli,  and  the  rest. 
Their  comrade  Manet  had  taken  up 
mass-impressionism  where  Velaz- 
quez and  Frans  Hals  had  laid  it 
down,  and  he  added  broken-colour 
to  it.  His  disciple  Whistler  brought 
it  to  England  ;  and  later  Sargent. 

Besides  fresco,  distemper  (gum- 
painting),  tempera  (egg-painting), 
oil-painting,  encaustic  (wax-paint- 
ing), and  pastels,  water-colour  has 
also  gone  through  many  phases  and 
varied  handling,  but  all  are  vari- 
ants of  its  two  essential  methods  : 
either  the  pure  transparent  use  of 
fluid  colour  relying  on  the  white 
ground  for  the  lights;  or  "gouache," 
which  is  water-colour  mixed  with 
Chinese  white  and  used  solid  like 
oils. 

A  most  important  part  of  paint- 
ing is  the  use  of  a  palette  of  colours 
which  are  permanent  in  themselves, 
and  have  no  evil  effect  upon  nor  are 
themselves  evilly  affected  by  the 
others  used  with  them. 

Bibliography.  A  Concise  History 
of  Painting,  Mrs.  C.  Heaton,  1893; 
The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Paint- 
ing, A.  H.  Church,  3rd.  ed.  10<>]  ; 
Materials  of  the  Painter's  Craft  in 
Europe  and  Egypt,  A.  P.  Laurie, 
1910  ;  A  History  of  Painting, 
8  vols.,  Haldane  MacFall,  1911  ; 
The  Technique  of  Painting,  C. 
Moreau-Vauthier,  1912  ;  The  Pig- 
ments and  Mediums  of  the  Old 
Masters,  A.P.Laurie,  1914;  Modern 
Movements  in  Painting,  C.  Marriott, 
1920. 

Pair  of  Spectacles,  A.  Fan- 
tastic comedy  founded  by  Sydney 
Grundy  on  Les  Petits  Oiseaux  of 
Labiche  and  Delacour.  It  was 
produced,  Feb.  22?  1890,  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  London,  where  it 
attained  a  run  of  335  performances. 
The  story  tells  how  the  trusting  and 
unsuspicious  Benjamin  Goldfinch, 
by  losing  his  own  spectacles  and 
borrowing  those  of  his  brother 
Gregory,  a  hard  suspicious  man. 
borrows  also  for  a  time  his  brother's 
character.  John  Hare  played  Ben- 
jamin Goldfinch  and  Charles  Groves 
Gregory  Goldfinch. 
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Paisiello,      <  ;i..\  \SM      i  17 II 

1^  It'n      !•  ,    ,        iiupotwr.    Bom  at 

bo     May  :>,    1741,   he  studied 

les  ami  there  began  to  •  "in 

pose.    Prom  177ft- 84  be  was  in  the 

•errioe    of    fill    HIM-    uf    RUMMM, 

after  whirh  lie  returned  In  Naples. 

when-  in*    I  '  \i-ai-  In-  was  master 

of    mu.sie    to    Ferdinand    IV.     He 

t     Naples,    June    5,     1^U'> 

1  o'i    operas,    im-hided     The 

of    Seville,    and     lit-    com 
posed  church  IIIUM. 

Paisley.   Mun.  burgh,  river  port 
and  market  town  of   Renfrewshire, 
Scotland.     It  stands  on  the  White 
Cart,    near    its 
union     with    the 
( 'I  vie.    and    is 
served    by   the 
( '.il.    and   Q.    Sc, 
S.W.R1  vs.,  being 
7  m.  from  Glas- 
gow.      The  old 
Paisley  arms         town   fe   on    the 

W.  side  of  the  river  and  the  new 
town  on  the  E.  The  parish  church 
was  formerly  the  nave  of  the  church 
of  the  abbey  ;  it  was  restored  about 
1860  and  has  a  beautiful  W.  front. 
Other  remains  of  the  abbey  include 
a  chapel  which  contains  tombs  of 
some  of  the  Stewarts,  and  the  tran- 
septs. In  1888  Queen  Victoria 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Stewarts 
over  the  spot  where  Robert  III 
was  buried.  Other  buildings  in- 
clude the  town  hall,  municipal 
buildings,  county  buildings,  and  a 
free  library  and  museum.  There 
are  two  infirmaries  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  sick  and  disabled. 
Several  of  them  were  gifts  from 
members  of  the  Coats  and  Clark 
families.  A  handsome  edifice  is  the 
Coats  memorial  church,  belonging 
to  the  Baptists.  There  is  a  gram- 
mar school  of  1576  and  a  technical 
school.  The  town  has  several  parks, 
one  of  them,  St.  James's,  having  a 
racecourse  and  an  observatory. 

The  chief  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  thread,  here  being  the 
large  mill*  of  the  firm  of  Coats. 
Other  manufactures  include  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  distilling,  and  the 


making     of     carpet*,     e|,. 

stared,  soap.  |,it-.i-i  ,.•-.  it.  Ship 
I. milling  IM  carried  on  ami  1 1 

elr.'lll.  elin.'      WolkM.  There      U      ft 

hurhoiir,  ami  (.win.-  to  t  lie  deejM-rr 
Hi'.'  of  the  river  in  I  VI I  large  V6MeU 
fl  in  reiu-h  the  tiiu  n. 

Oriu'iiiully  called  Pamcleth,  Pais- 
ley grew  up  around  an  abbey 
founded  about  1 1 1,11  With  iu»  ex- 
tensive lands  it  wad  given  to  a  luy- 
nmn  at  the  Itefoi  mat  ;.,n.  In  1  I*.-* 
it  was  made  a  burgh.  About  I  Ton 
it  began  to  be  a  manufacturing 
centre,  the  famous  shawls  being 
made  here ;  but  it  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cotton  thread  in- 
dustry about  1810  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  modern  pros- 
perity. It  is  now  governed  by  a 
iiuiL'ii  council  on  modern  lines,  and 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Market  days,  Mon.  and  Thurs. 
Pop.  (1921)  84,837.  See  History 
of  Paisley.  W  .M.  Metcalfe,  1909. 

Paithan.  Town  of  Hyderabad, 
India,  in  Aurangabad  dist.  It 
stands  on  the  Oodavari.  30  m.  S. 
of  Aurangabad.  One  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  Deccan.  it  formerly 
had  a  great  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  silk  goods.  The 
present  town  cover?  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  city  site 
Pop.  7,000. 

Pakenham ,  SIR  WILLIAM  CHRIS- 
TOPHER (b.  1861).  British  sailor. 
Born  July  10,  1861,  he  entered  the 
navy  in  1874. 
He  served 
with  the 
Japanese  fleet 
during  the 
Russo-Japan- 
ese War,  and 
was  fourth  sea 
lord,  1911-13. 
In  1914  he 
became  rear- 
admiral.  On 
the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War  he  commanded 
the  third  cruiser  squadron,  and  the 
second  battle-cruiser  squadron  at 
Jutland,  succeeding  Sir  David 
Beatty  as  commander-in-chief  of 


Sir  W.  C.  Pakenham. 
British  sailor 

Runrll 


the     l<attle  •  !  f,    NoV.     29, 

•  he  waa  president 

of  the  liege*  Greenwich, 

ami  from  l!)iM  to  1'.-L'2  waft 
eommamlei  in  chief,  N  America 
and  W.  Indie  M,  waa  knighted 
in  I'.'l'i  and  piomoted  admiral 
in  11*22  -S>e  Accolade. 

Pakhoi.  Tnaty  port  in  Kwang- 
lun:.'  prov..  ('dm. i.  nt  the  head  of 

the  Gulf  of  Tung-king.  Opened  to 
D  tiade  in  |s77,  iln  import- 
anee  has  Keen  •  onsiderablv  dimin- 
ished by  the  opening  of  \V.  River 
portH  and  the  development  of 
Tung-king  and  Kwangchow  Wan. 
Manganese  ore  is  worked  in  the 
neii/hlioiirhood.  Pop.  20,000. 

Pakington,  SIR  .Ions  (d.  l.~>oo). 
English  lawyer.  A  member  of  a 
Worcestershire  family,  he  obtained 
an  official  position  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  1509.  He  became,  too,  a 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII,  < 
be  a  judge,  and  secured  a  good  deal 
of  property.  His  heir  was  his 
grand-nephew.  Sir  John  Pakington 
(I'll!!  rfr-'ft),  an  Kli/.al>ethan  cour- 
tier, whose  son  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1620.  The  baronetcy  was  held 
by  the  Pakingtons  until  the  death 
of  the  8th  baronet  in  1830.  John 
Somerset  Russell,  the  heir  of  the 
Pakingtons,  took  their  name  and 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1846.  He 
was  an  M.P.  from  1837  to  1->7J 
and  as  a  Tory  was  a  cabinet 
minister  in  the  governments  of 
1852,  1858-59,  and  1866-67.  In 
1874  he  was  made  Baron  Hampton, 
a  title  still  held  by  the  Pakingtons. 

Pakokku.  Dist.  and  town  of 
Upper  Burma,  in  the  Magwe  div. 
The  dist.  lies  N.  of  Minbu.  W.  of 
the  Irawadi.  Oil  seeds,  pulses,  and 
a  little  rice  are  grown.  The  Yen- 
angyat  oil  fields  yield  petroleum. 

The  town  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Irawadi,  below  the  Chindwin 
confluence,  and  is  the  centre  for 
the  timber  trade  in  logs  floated 
down  this  tributary  ;  there  is  some 
boat-building.  Area,  6,210  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  dist.,  410,000 ;  town,  20,000. 

Pala.  S.  African  antelope,  also 
known  as  the  impala  (q.v. ). 


Paisley,  Scotland.     Left,  the  abbey  church ;  right,  town  hall,  the  gift  ol  Q.  A.  Clark,  built  in  1887 
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Palace  of  Peace.  Building  be- 
tween The  Hague  and  Schevenin- 
gen,  designed  to  house  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  created 
by  the  peace  conference  of  1899. 
In  1903  an  endowment  of  £300,000 
for  its  erection  was  made  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  (q.v.),  and  the 
building,  designed  by  the  French 
architect,  L.  M.  Cordonnier,  was 
begun  in  1907  and  inaugurated  on 
Aug.  28,  1913,  by  the  queen  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  42  states.  Its 

f rounds  cover  16  acres,   and  the 
uilding,  in  brick  and  stone  in  the 
Flemish -Dutch  style,  is  about  260 
ft.  square.    See  Hague,  The. 

Palace  Theatre.  London  place 
of  entertainment.  Situated  in 
Cambridge  Circus,  it  was  designed 


Palace  Theatre,  London.   Main  part 
in  Cambridge  Circus 

by  T.  E.  Collcutt  and  opened  in 
Jan.,  1891,  as  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House  with  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe.  In 
the  same  year  Sarah  Bernhardt 
gave  a  season  here.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  then  altered,  and 
it  was  reopened  in  1892  as  the 
Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties. 

Palace  Yard,  NEW.  Railed-in 
space  at  Westminster,  N.  of  West- 
minster Hall,  now  the  members' 
entrance  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
courtyards  of  the  old  palace  after 
which  it  was  named.  Facing  the 
hall  once  stood  a  clock  tower,  the 
bell  of  which,  Great  Tom,  was 
bought  for  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  but 
was  recast  in  consequence  of  being 
cracked  while  passing  through 
Temple  Bar ;  and  a  fountain  that 
on  great  occasions  is  said  to  have 
run  with  wine. 

Palace  Yard,  OLD.  Open  space 
between  the  British  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Henry  VII's  chapel. 
Here  Guy  Fawkes  and  Raleigh  were 
executed  and  Prynne  was  pSloried. 
Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonson  are  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  houses  that 
once  stood  near.  The  statue  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  by  Maro- 


chetti  was  erected  in  1860.  The 
peers'  and  visitors'  entrances  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  in 
Old  Palace  Yard.  See  Westminster. 
Palacio  Valdes,  ARMANDO  (b. 
1853).  Spanish  novelist.  He  was 
born  at  Entralgo,  in  Asturias,  Oct. 
4,  1853,  and 
became  editor 
of  the  Revista 
Europe  a,  in 
which  his  first 


A.  Palacio  Valdes, 
Spanish  novelist 


essays  a  p- 
peared.  H  i  s 
first  novel,  El 
Senorito  Octa- 
vio,  1881,  was 
followed  by 
Marta  y  Maria, 
1883,  and  by  others,  of  which  the 
most  notable  were  Riverita,  1886  ; 
El  Cuarto  Poder  (The  Fourth  Power, 
a  novel  of  journalistic  life),  1888  ; 
La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio,  1889  ; 
and  La  Espuma  (Froth),  1892.  He 
is  a  lover  of  nature,  delighting  in 
his  Asturian  mts.  and  sympathetic 
with  the  working  people,  but  can 
portray,  as  in  Froth,  the  frivolity 
and  luxury  of  Madrid  society  with 
great  fidelity  and  keen  satire. 

Palacky,  FRANZ  (1798-1876). 
Bohemian  historian.  Born  in 
Moravia,  June  14,  1798,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a  Pro- 
testant. Educated  at  Pressburg, 
he  himself  became  a  schoolmaster, 
but  his  interest  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Czechs  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  a  literary  career. 
He  edited  a  Jour- 
nal, became  his- 
toriographer of 
Bohemia,  and  had 
a  good  deal  to  do 
with  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  past 
of  his  own  people. 
His  fame  rests  on 
his  History  of  the 
Bohemian  People, 
in  5  vols.,  which  he 
began  to  issue 


in  1836,  afterwards  producing  a 
revised  edition.  Palacky  took  part 
in  the  political  events  of  1848,  and 
was  afterwards  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  Bohemian  legislature 
that  favoured  a  union  of  the  Czechs 
into  a  kingdom.  He  sat  for  a 
time  in  the  senate  of  Austria.  He 
died  May  26,  1876.  Pron.  Palatsky. 

Paladin  (Lat.  palatinus,  belong- 
ing to  a  palace).  Word,  a  variant 
of  palatine,  meaning  a  courtier  or 
member  of  the  royal  household.  It 
is  known,  however,  especially  be- 
cause it  was  used  for  the  12  le- 
gendary figures — peers,  as  they  are 
called — who  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  with  Charlemagne  to  Spain. 
Owing  to  the  glamour  that  sur- 
rounded them  the  word  was  after- 
wards used  for  a  knight  of  ex- 
ceptional gallantry.  See  Palatine ; 
Roland. 

Palaeobotany  (Gr.  palaios, 
ancient ;  botane,  plant).  Study  of 
the  plants  of  former  ages.  After 
the  publication  of  The  Origin  of 
Species  in  1859,  the  investigation 
of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals 
and  plants  assumed  a  new  signifi- 
cance. The  plants  of  to-day  are 
presumably  the  descendants  of  an- 
cestors which  lived  in  an  earlier 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
were  themselves  descended  from 
still  older  types. 

The  vegetation  of  which  we 
know  most  is  that  of  the  coal 
period.  Palaeobotanical  research 
has  revealed  the  existence  in  the 


Palace   Yard,   Westminster.      The  Old   Yard,   looking 
towards  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  with  peers'  entrance  on 
right.      Top,  right,  New  Palace  Yard,  and  members' 
.  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons 


forests  of  the  coal- 
period  of  genera 
exhibiting  a  com- 
bination of  char- 
acters, which  are 
now  distributed 
among  different 
families  or  groups. 
These  extinct 
generalised  types 
demonstrate  a 
close  affinity  be- 
tween certain 
groups,  which  in 
their  modern  re- 
presentatives af- 
ford little  indica- 
tion of  relationship. 
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Tlir  i>|.  (mi  rocks  in  the 
crust  contain  no  fonil 
plants,  (mi  tin  ir  absence  does  not 
necessarily  inran  tint  tln-ro  was 
no  vegetation  \\IM-II  t  In- strata  were 
in  |>ro(-t-sn  of  formation  ;  it  is  more 
|.i..l..il.|i  that  both  annual-  and 
plants  existed,  but  such  remains 
as  were  entombed  in  the  oldest 
sedimentary  rocks  have  been 
rcndiTrd  iinriTii^nizable,  or  com- 
plcti-ly  dr-troyi-d  iii  the  course  of 
tin-  n-|H-at«-.l  foldings  of  the  earth's 
iTiist.  Tin- most  am  it-iit  undoubted 
plants  so  far  discovered  arc  more 
highly  organized  than  one  would 
expect  of  members  of  a  primitive 
flora ;  their  advanced  stage  of 
differentiation  suggests  that  they 
were  preceded  by  earlier  phases  of 
plant  evolution. 

There  were  no  flowering  plants 
in  the  forests  of  the  carboniferous 
epoch,  but  many  of  the  trees  were 
members  of  the  class  Pteridophyta, 
which  includes  the  ferns,  club 
mosses  (Lycopodium),  and  other 
genera,  horsetails  (Equiaetum),  and 
other  types.  Many  of  these  plants 
had  the  dimensions  of  fairly  large 
trees,  and  differed  considerably 
both  in  size  and  their  greater 
complexity  of  structure  from  their 
relatively  small  and  herbaceous 
descendants  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  also  many  plants  in  the 
coal-period,  which  in  some  respects 
presented  a  close  resemblance  to 
some  existing  ferns,  but  differed 
from  them  in  certain  characters, 
and,  more  especially,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  true  seeds  ;  these  genera 
are  included  in  the  class  Pterido- 
sperms  instituted  for  palaeozoic 
frin -like  plants  bearing  seeds. 
The  Pteridosperms  are  of  special 
interest,  because  the  production  of 
seeds  is  now  the  monopoly  of 
plants  higher  in  the  scale  than  the 
ferns  and  their  allies.  See  Botany. 

Palaeogene  Deposits.  In  geo- 
logy, name  given  to  deposits  of  the 
Older  Tertiary  epoch.  See  Tertiary. 

Palaeography  (Gr.  palaioa, 
ancient ;  yrnphein,  to  write). 
Study  of  ancient  handwriting.  It 
concentrates  upon  the  forms  of 
writing  in  inscriptions  on  pliant 
materials,  such  as  papyrus,  vellum, 
and  paper.  That  branch  of  it  which 
concerns  inscriptions  on  hard 
materials,  such  as  stone,  metal,  and 
wood,  is  called  epigraphy.  In  the 
case  of  undated  MSS.,  palaeo- 
graphy is  often  able  to  decide 
problems  of  date  by  considerations 
of  style.  It  is  also  of  decisive 
importance  in  determining  the 
genuineness  of  documents. 

Ancient  MSS.,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  rolls,  tablets,  or  books, 
sometimes  occur  on  leaves,  bark, 
linen,  potsherds,  and  wood  boards. 
The  writing  implements  were 


pointed,  M|. lit,  or  frayed  reeds,  ntilen 
and  quills,  the  hairbrush  being  of 
Climrsi-  mvnitioii.  The  script*  tend 
to  become  running  or  • 
hands,  as  distinct  from  the  -mi.  , 
and  more  formal  characters  de- 
manded by  the  art  of  stone- 
chiselling.  Hence  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  of  Egyptian  ston.  m 
sri i|it ions  passed,  even  in  the  lat 
dynasty,  into  hieratic,  and  in  the 
XXVIth  dynasty  into  demotic. 

Greek  palaeography  is  traceable 
through  numerous  examples,  es- 
pecially on  papyrus  and  vellum, 
from  the  4th  century  B.C.  down  to 
the  introduction  of  printing  into 
Europe.  Beginning  with  uncial 
or  capital  letters,  it  passed  into 
minuscule  or  small-hand.  Of  tlii- 
two  styles  were  in  use  :  book-hand, 
which  displaced  papyrus  by  vellum 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
non-literary  cursive,  which  was  em- 
ployed for  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Slavonic  hands  descend  from 
9th  century  Greek  forms. 

Latin  palaeography  is  of  wider 
importance,  because  it  deals,  not 
only  with  Roman  scripts,  uncial 
and  minuscule,  but  also  with  those 
national  hands  which  grew  out  of 
them  in  every  part  of  Europe.  By 
800  there  emerged  the  Carolingian 
hand,  greatly  influenced  by  Alcuin 
of  York's  youthful  familiarity  with 
English  writing.  This  became  the 
standard  calligraphy  of  W.  Europe, 
as  distinct  from  the  rugged  Germ- 
anic black  letter,  until  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  Italian  hand  during 
the  Renaissance.  The  non-literary 
cursive  and  the  court-hands,  which 
developed  side  by  side  with  the 
book-hands,  are  the  precursors  of 
the  various  modern  systems  of 
calligraphy,  which  in  their  turn  are 
being  affected  by  the  growing  use 
of  the  typewriting  machine. 

The  methods  of  European  palae- 
ography have  been  utilised  for  the 
study  of  non-European  hand- 
writings. Among  these  the  most 
important  are  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian, 
Pali,  and  Chinese.  See  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle ;  Bible ;  Codex  ; 
Graffito  ;  Ostraca  ;  Uncial ;  Writ- 
ing ;  consult  also  An  Introduction 
to  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography, 
E.  M.  Thompson,  1912;  History 
of  the  Art  of  Writing,  W.  A. 
Mason,  1921. 

Palaeolith  (Gr.  palaioa, ancient; 
Itihos,  stone).  Stone  implement 
or  weapon  of  the  early  Stone  Age. 
Intermediate  in  workmanship  be- 
tween eoliths  and  neoliths,  they 
were  produced  by  chipping  and 
flaking  flints  and  other  hard  stones. 
Unpolished  products  were  used 
as  hand-axes,  hammers,  scrapers,  • 
borers,  cutting  tools,  javelin  heads 
and  saws.  See  Flint  Implements. 


Palaeolithic.    T<-rm  introduced 

lolm  l.uM>o<  k,  afterward* 
Lord  Avcbury,  to  denote  the  older 
phase  of  the  prehistoric  stone-age 
civilization  win.  h  preceded  the  use 
of  nn-tals.  This  phase  wan  itaelf 
preceded  by  the  i-olnlu.-,  charac- 
terised by  the  production  of  still 
cruder  stone  implements  called 
eohtliK,  and  was  followed  by  the 

lieolitlii,-    , 

In  prehistoric  Europe  and  N. 
Africa  evidence  drawn  from  the 
de\elo|imi-nt  of  style,  the  relative 
|...-iti..n  of  -(ratified  remains,  and 
their  association  with  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  has  enabled  the 
palaeolithic  age  to  be  divided  into 
six  consecutive  periods  ;  Lower  : 
Chellian,  Acheulian,  Mousterian  ; 
Upper :  Aurignacian,  Solutrian, 
Magdalcnian.  Koch  is  marked  by 
characteristic  types  of  flint  work- 
ing, and  by  an  advancing  growth 
of  material  achievement,  fine  art, 
and  social  organization. 

The  palaeolithic  culture  began 
to  be  disseminated  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  before  the  neolithic- 
phase  was  reached,  and  remnants 
of  it  still  survived  in  recent  times 
at  the  farthest  land  extremities  of 
the  earth,  as  in  Tasmania,  S.  Africa, 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  See  Anthro- 
pology; Art:  Prehistoric  and 
Primitive ;  Man ;  Stone  Age. 

Palaeologus.  Name  of  a  By- 
zantine family,  which  founded  the 
last  dynasty  of  East  Roman  em- 
perors, lasting  from  1261  to  1453. 
Michael  VIII  (1261-82),  emperor 
of  Nicaea,  overthrew  the  Latin 
empire,  and  recovered  Constanti- 
nople from  Baldwin  II.  A  success- 
ful soldier  and  administrator,  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Andronicus  II  and  III 
(q.v.).  John  V  (1341-91),  who 
until  1355  had  to  acknowledge  John 
Cantacuzene  (7.1'.)  as  emperor,  was 
afterwards  dependent  upon  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  for  his  position. 
Manuel  II  (1391-1425),  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession,  became 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  the 
Turks.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  being 
besieged  by  Bayazid,  Manuel 
sought  the  aid  of  Western  Christen 
.loin.  In  response  to  his  appeal,  an 
army  commanded  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Sigismund  set  out  to  help 
him,  but  Bayazid  gained  an  over- 
whelming victory  at  Nicopolis  in 
1396.  Manuel  then  came  to  terms, 
but  the  capital  was  in  constant 
peril  until  the  defeat  of  Bayazid  at 
Angora  in  1402.  From  that  time 
during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  I, 
the  son  of  Bayazid,  Manuel  was  at 
peace.  On  the  accession  of  Murad 
II,  Constantinople  was  again  be- 
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sieged,  and  Manuel,  forced  to  agree 
to  a  humiliating  treaty,  retired  to 
a  convent,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  composition  of  theo- 
logical works.  John  VIII  (1425-48), 
to  stem  the  threatened  advance  of 
the  Turks,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
help  from  the  West  by  renewing 
the  attempt  to  heal  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal schism.  An  agreement  was 
actually  concluded  in  1438,  but  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Greek  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Constantinople.  The  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  was  Con- 
stantino Palaeologus  (g-v.),  with 
whom  the  East  Roman  empire 
came  to  an  end  in  1453. 

Palaeontology  (Gr.  palaios, 
ancient ;  onta,  beings ;  logos, 
science).  Study  of  past  life  on  the 
globe,  especially  as  revealed  by 
fossil  remains.  The  term  embraces 
the  study  of  fossil  plants,  palaeo- 
botany  (q.v. ),  as  well  as  of  fossil 
animals,  palaeozoology,  but  is 
often  used  of  the  latter  alone. 
The  description  of  the  fossil 
organisms  themselves  is  called 
palaeontography. 

Palaeontology  subserves  the  in- 
valuable purpose  of  establishing 
the  relationship  in  time  of  the 
stratified  rocks.  The  documentary 
evidence  furnished  by  fossils  shows 
that  the  earth's  crust  has  passed 
through  three  great  time-divisions 
or  eras,  called  palaeozoic,  mesozoic, 
and  cainozoic,  to  denote  ancient, 
middle,  and  recent  life  respectively. 

The  fossil  remains  are  imperfect 
in  themselves,  and  also  comprise  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  total  life  of  the 
past.  The  soft  parts  which  every 
organism  possesses  have  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  case  of 
flies  entombed  in  amber ;  hence 
infusoria  and  other  soft- bodied 
creatures  are  absent  from  the  fossil 
record.  Sometimes  animals  leave 
nothing  more  tangible  than  a 
footprint,  a  burrow,  or  a  streak. 
Fossils  comprise  or  represent 
mainly  such  hard  parts  as  teeth, 
bones,  and  shells,  sometimes  in 
their  original  substance,  although 
deprived  of  fatty  matters,  colours, 
and  the  like,  sometimes  petrified 
or  mineralised  in  ways  that  per- 
petuate the  actual  form. 

Even  hard  parts  disappeared 
unless  animals  died  under  con- 
ditions ensuring  some  form  of 
natural  burial.  Many  forms  would 
have  passed  into  oblivion  but  for 
stray  specimens  carried  down  by 
rivers  and  dropped  into  the  silt  at 
their  mouths.  Hence  the  biological 
groups  most  useful  for  timing  the 
procession  of  life  are  those  whose 
habitat  was  the  shallow  seas, 
especially  brachiopods  or  lamp- 
shells,  trilobites,  graptolites,  corals, 
molluscs,  and  other  fishes.  Palaeon- 
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tology  confirms  the  uniformity  of 
Nature's  methods  in  adapting  her 
living  handiwork  to  its  environ- 
ment. The  law  of  analogous  adapt- 
ation denotes  a  tendency  for  differ- 
ent groups  of  creatures  to  vary  in  a 
similar  way.  The  reptilian  iguano- 
don  of  Maidstone  walked  on  the 
hind  legs,  aided  by  the  tail,  much 
as  the  kangaroo  afterwards  did. 
The  Tasmanian  marsupial,  Noto- 
therium,  as  shown  by  remains  found 
in  1920,  anticipated  the  shape  and 
habits  of  the  rhinoceros.  Every  age 
produced  creatures  which  sought 
self-protection  by  means  of  sheer 
physical  mass.  Scotland's  Old  Red 
Sandstone  preserves  the  sea- 
scorpion  Pterygotus,  with  a  length 
of  6  ft.  Primitive  fishes,  Astero- 
lepis  and  Dinichthys,  reached  20  ft. 
A  shark,  Carcharodon,  which 
infested  the  pliocene  waters  of 
Felixstowe,  may  have  been  100  ft. 
long.  The  mesozoic  era,  the  age  of 
reptiles,  produced  the  most  stu- 
pendous animals  that  ever  lived. 

Important  contributions  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge  result  from 
this  study. 

(1)  It  has  supported  with  over- 
whelming evidence  the  view  pro- 
pounded by  Darwin  that  the  his- 
tory of  life  is  one  of  orderly  de- 
velopment.   Life  cannot  be  traced 
to  its  first  beginnings,  and  many  of 
the  links  connecting  species  with 
species,    or   class   with   class,    are 
missing.    But  some  remain,  such  as 
Archaeopteryx,     which     helps     to 
explain  how  reptiles  developed  into 
birds. 

(2)  The     geographical     distri- 
bution of  animals  and  plants  is  the 
result  of  migrations,  often  in  remote 
geological  time.     The  presence  of 
opossums    in    South    America,    all 
other  pouched  mammals  being  con- 
fined to   the   Australasian   region, 
becomes    intelligible    when    it    is 
shown  that  marsupials  originated 
hi    Europe,    whence    they   spread 
to    mesozoic    America,     probably 
reaching   Australia   over  an  Ant- 
arctic land-bridge.     The  lemurs  of 
Madagascar  are  explained   by  an 
eocene     land- bridge     which     con- 
nected    the     island     either    with 
Africa  or  India. 

(3)  The  study  of  fossil  forms 
throws    light    upon    the    changes 
from  epoch   to  epoch   in   the   re- 
lation of  land  to  water,  variations 
of  climate   and   rainfall,   and   the 
like.     The  presence  of  the  hippo- 
potamus in  pliocene  East  Anglia 
betokens  a  tropical   temperature ; 
that  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros  in  the 
Thames    valley    later    on    proves 
sub-arctic  conditions.    Fresh-water 
organisms  have  enabled  vanished 
lakes   and   rivers   to   be   mapped, 
while  marine  faunas  in  overlying 
beds  point  to  forgotten  seas. 


PALAIS      DE      JUSTICE 

(4)  Lastly,  palaeontology  has 
yielded  interesting  evidence  con- 
cerning the  physical  history  of  man. 
The  fossil  bones  of  primeval  man 
and  his  forerunners  are  casual  and 
scanty.  But  when  associated  with 
those  o'f  mammals  long  extinct 
they  enable  valuable  conclusions  to 
be  drawn,  not  only  concerning  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
but  also  concerning  the  environ- 
ment in  which  man  wrought  out  to 
a  final  issue  the  age-long  struggle 
for  the  primacy  of  the  world.  See 
Archaeopteryx  ;  Dinosaur  ;  Fos- 
sils;  Geology;  consult  also  Text- 
book of  Palaeontology,  K.  A.  von 
ZittelandC.  R.  Eastman,  vol.  1,2nd 
ed.  1913,  vol.  2,  1902;  The  Age 
of  Mammals,  H.  F.  Osborn,  1910 ; 
Invertebrate  Palaeontology,  H.  L. 
Hawkins,  1920 ;  An  Introduction 
to  P.,  A.  M.  Davies,  1920. 

E.   G.   Harnier 

Palaeozoic.  In  geology,  the 
name  given  to  the  earlier  fossili- 
ferous  geological  systems  from  the 
Cambrian  to  the  Permian.  The 
term  includes  the  Cambrian,  Ordo- 
vician  or  Lower  Silurian,  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  periods,  and  rockg  of 
these  periods  contain  fossils  of  the 
earliest  known  forms  of  life.  See 
Cainozoic  ;  Mesozoic. 

Palaephatus.  Greek  writer, 
under  whose  name  is  preserved  a 
small  work  entitled  Concerning 
Incredible  Things.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  myths,  accompanied 
by  allegorical  interpretations.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Egypt  or  Athens,  and  to  have  lived 
in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He  has  also 
been  identified  with  Palaephatus  of 
Abydos,  a  friend  of  Aristotle  and 
the  author  of  several  historical 
works.  The  work  was  at  one  time 
a  favourite  schoolbook. 

Palaestra  (Or.  palaistra,  wrest- 
ling school).  Word  used  in  various 
senses:  (1)  A  place  where  Greek 
boys  were  taught  gymnastic  exer- 
cises ;  (2)  part  of  the  gymnasium 
reserved  for  wrestling  bouts ;  (3) 
later,  the  gymnasium  itself. 

Palagonite.  In  geology,  a  dark 
red  igneous  rock.  It  is  the 
weathered  form  of  black,  glassy, 
cinder-like  masses  which  have  been 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  and 
generally  appears  in  thin  layers 
between  basaltic  lavas  It  is 
found  in  Iceland,  Sicily,  etc.,  and 
often  among  the  red  clays  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  either  as  a 
result  of  submarine  volcanic 
activity  or  from  ashes  of  terrestrial 
volcanoes,  which  have  floated  out 
on  the  ocean  and  been  deposited. 

Palais  de  Justice.  French  term 
for  a  building  used  as  a  court  of 
law.  Many  French  and  Belgian 
towns  have  buildings  of  this  kind, 
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MIMIC  I  'me  edifices.    The 

|..il -il-i  de  justice  in  Paris  u  a  huge 
pile  on  the  tic   de  la  Git*.      It  u 
mostly  Mio.lein.  luit  the  Mock  con 
i  mi-  the  Siiinte  ChapcJIe  and  other 
nieiliev  al  erections. 

.\nothrr  notable  palaia  de  •' 
is  the  one  at  Brussels.  It  was  built 
l>rate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  r.d  JMI  MI'S  existence  aa  a 
separate  kingdom.  Designed  by 
Jacques  Poelaert,  it  was  be 
1866  and  opened  in  1883.  The 
eentral  feature  is  the  dome  that 
crowns  this  pyramidal  structure  ; 
but  the  architectural  detail  of  the 
main  front  consists  of  purely  classic 
forms,  with  an  adroit  admixture  of 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian.  See  Brus- 
sels ;  Law  ( 'ourts. 

Palais  Royal.  Palace  in  Paris. 
It  was  designed  by  Jacques  Le- 
mercier  for  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  original  building,  begun  in 
l(i-".),  consisted  of  an  entrance 
front,  with  a  courtyard  enclosed 
by  buildings  behind  it,  continued 
in  a  main  court,  with  gardens, 
now  public,  at  the  rear.  During 
Richelieu's  life  it  was  known  as  the 
Palais  Cardinal.  The  palace 
suffered  from  restoration,  and  in 
1871  part  of  it  was  destroyed.  It 
was  subsequently  the  home  of  the 
Orl6ans  family,  and  later  housed 
the  Conseil  d'Etat 


Palamjum  o!  the  tyi 


grown.  The  town,  83  m.  N.  ol 
Ahmadabad,  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Palanpur  agency,  and  is  a 
riy.  junction  for  the  branch  line 
to  Deesa.  Its  area  is  3,150  sq. 
m.  Pop.,  state,  470,000;  town, 
17,200. 

Palanquin  OR  PAI.KI  (Skt. 
paryanka,  a  bed).  Eastern  con- 
veyance for  one  person,  in  the 
form  of  a  litter,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  two,  or  more  gener- 
ally four  men,  by  means  of  poles 
passed  through  rings  at  each  end. 


Palais  Royal,  Paris. 


The  main  building  of  the  old  Palais  Royal,  now  occupied 
by,  and  called,  the  Conseil  d'Etat 


Palamedes.  In  Greek  legend, 
a  hero  who  fought  on  the  Greek 
side  in  the  Trojan  War,  noted  for 
his  sagacity  and  inventiveness. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer. 
Hated  by  Odysseus,  he  was  put  to 
death  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
treachery.  Pron.  Palla-mee-deez. 

Palamkotta,  PALAMCOTTAH  OR 
PALAYAM-KOTTAI.  Town  of  Madras 
Presidency,  India,  in  Tinnevelly 
dist.  An  inland  town,  it  is  the  dist. 
headquarters,  an  important  road 
junction,  and  on  the  rly.  line  from 
Tuticorin  and  Madras  to  Travan- 
core.  Pop.  44,900. 

Palanpur.  Native  state  and 
town  of  India,  in  Gujarat,  Bom- 
bay prov.  The  state  lies  between 
Baroda  and  Raj  pu tana,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  rly.  from  Mehsana, 
I  '..i  nula.  to  A  jr.  ic  r  -  Merwara. 
Wheat,  rice,  and  sugar-cane  are 


Originally  open,  it  is  now  an 
enclosed  box,  with  sliding  panels 
or  latticed  shutters. 

Palar.  River  of  Mysore  and 
Madras,  India.  It  rises  in  Mysore, 
cuts  through  the  E.  Ghats  and 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  50  m. 
S.  of  Madras  city.  Usually  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  utilised  for 
irrigation,  and  none  Hows  to  the 
sea.  It  supplies  water  to  the 
Kolar  goldfields.  The  chief  en- 
gineering work  is  the  anicut  or 
dam  at  Arcot.  Its  length  is  230  in. 

Palate.  Roof  of  the  mouth, 
separating  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
from  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  the 
hard  palate  in  front,  formed 
mainly  by  the  two  palate  bones, 
and  the  soft  palate  behind,  con- 
sisting of  muscular  tissues  be- 
tween two  layers  of  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  prolonged  into  a 


pointed  structure,  the  uvula, 
which  hangs  downwards  and  can 
be  seen  at  the  back.  The  soft 
palate  shuts  off  the  pharynx  from 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  During 
the  act  of  swallowing  food  or  of 
coughing,  the  soft  palate  is  drawn 
up  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  of 
the  nasal  cavity.  See  Anatomy; 
Cleft  Palate ;  Mouth. 

Palatinate  (Ger.  PJalz).  Name 
given  to  the  district  in  Germany 
ruled  by  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  It  lay  on  both  sides  of  that 
river,  about  midway  between  its 
source  and  its  mouth,  and  its  capi- 
tals were  Heidelberg  and  later 
Mannheim.  It  obtained  a  separate 
existence  in  the  10th  or  llth  cen- 
tury. In  1214  the  Palatinate  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Wittels- 
bachs,  the  family  ruling  over 
Bavaria,  and  for  some  years  the 
two  countries  were  united.  In  1  2.V» 
they  were  separated,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate had  a  ruler  of  its  own.  In 
1329,  by  treaty,  the  elector  palatine 
obtained  a  piece  of  N.  Bavaria  to 
add  to  his  lands;  henceforward 
this  was  called  the  Upper,  and  his 
older  possession  the  Lower  or 
Rhenish  Palatinate. 

The  elector  palatine  Frederick 
V,  the  son-in-law  of  James  I  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  unfortunate 


Premolors 


Canines 


Uolars 

Palate.  Diagram  indicating  relative 

positions    of    the    teeth    and    the 

palate  bones 


..construction  made  by  the  archaeologist  Gatteschi 
nf  nart  of  the  Via  Sacra  or  Sacred  Way,  viewed  from 
?bePfoot  of  the'  Esquiline  Hill.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
the  Palatine,  Hill,  crowned  with  the ,  pala ces  of  tt 


gj^^-fipass&sr'a.'ftsa: 

r    nir.tnre    shows    the    same    spot  as  it   now 
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prince      whose     election     to     Un- 
throne of  Bohemia  led  to  tin-  «nt 
,.f  the  Thirty  Years'   War. 
In   1777  the  family  ruling  over 
.i     became     extinct,     and 
i.-ntlv     its     kinsman,     the 
Klect,.i  Palatm.  .  (  ha  rles  Theodore, 
became   al-  •  >t    Havana. 

•iu.ii.1.  Miinirh  was  In- 
,  .i|ni.il  and  the  Palatinate  was 
merely  part  of  Kuvaria.  In  1802 
i;i  was  forced  to  give  up 
certain  parts  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  to  France  P.ailen.  aim 
Hesse,  but  some  of  this  waa  re- 
gained at  the  settlement  of  1815. 
lleiilelberg,  however,  still  remains 
in  ihr  possession  of  Baden. 
The  two  Palatinates  are  now 

Provinces  of  P.a \aria.  The  Rhenish 
'alat  mate  lies  ,,n  the  \V.  side  of  the 
Kiiinc  aiul  detached  from  the  rest 
•  •I  the  republic.  Its  area  is  about 
2,300  sq.m.  ;  its  pop.  937,000  ;  and 
its  capital  is  Spires.  In  1923-4  the 
Itheiiish  Palatinate  was  brought 
into  prominence  by  a  separatist 
movement  aimed  at  creating  an 
autonomous  state.  Disturbances 
took  place  and  public  buildings 
were  seized.  The  Upper  Palatinate 
is  in  N.E.  Bavaria,  with  an  area  of 
3,730  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  600,000. 
The  capital  is  Nuremberg. 

Palatine  (Lai.  palatium,  a 
palace).  Literally,  someone  belong- 
ing to  the  palace,  and  therefore  a 
servant  of  the  ruler.  In  the  Roman 
Empire  it  was  given  to  certain 
officials  sent  out  by  the  emperors  to 
discharge  special  duties,  and  this 
use  passed  into  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  counts  palatine  ap- 
peared about  the  8th  century. 
These  men  hod  special  powers,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  more 
directly  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  than  were  the  ordinary 
counts.  The  districts  over  which 
they  ruled  were  called  palatinates. 
The  most  important  of  them  was 
the  one  that  grew  into  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine. 

The  word,  used  in  practically  the 
same  sense,  passed  into  England 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  earls  of  certain  counties,  gener- 
ally those  on  the  borders,  such  as 
Durham  and  Cheshire,  were  given 
special  privileges,  and  these  were 
known  as  counties  palatine.  Other 
counties  palatine  were  Lancashire, 
given  the  privilege  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Shropshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Kent.  Durham,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire  were,  however,  the  only 
ones  that  retained  their  special 
privileges  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  traces  thereof  still  remain. 

Palatine  Hill  (anc.  MonaPalati- 
ini.i).  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds, 
who  was  worshipped  here.  Origi- 
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nally  it  comprised  two  summits, 
168  ft  and  165  ft .  separated  by  a 
saddle,  but  during  the  development 
of  the  city  the  shape  has  been 
modified.  It  was  the  site  of  Roma 
Quadrate,  the  "  square  "  town,  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  Pala- 
tine, which  contained  the  fig-tree 
and  thatched  hut  of  Romulus. 
Parts  of  the  walls  are  still  to  be 
seen.  When  other  hilU  were  in- 
cluded, Roma  Quadrata  developed 
into  the  Septimontium,  or  circuit 
of  the  seven  hills.  In  republican 
times  the  hill  was  a  residential 
quarter ;  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
had  palaces  there,  and  Nero's 
Golden  House  extended  from  the 
Palatine  to  the  Esquiline.  Slight 
excavations  were  made  in  the  liith 
century ;  many  works  of  art  were 
laid  bare  and  carried  off  to  other 
Italian  cities  from  the  central  area 
in  1721-30.  Systematic  excavation 
has  been  continued  by  the  Italian 
government  since  1 870.  See  Rome. 
Palaung.  Burmese  name  for 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Mon-Khmer 
speech  in  upper  Burma.  Calling 
themselves  Ta'ang,  numbering 

(1911)       144,139,    

and  allied  to  the 
Wa,  they  are  hill- 
dwellers,  mostly 
in  Tawngpeng, 
Mongmit,  and 
other  Shan  states, 
as  well  as  the  E.  of 
the  Ruby  Mines 
dist.  They  were 
driven  out  of  the 
Irawadi  and  Me- 
kong headwaters 
in  recent  times  by 
Shan  and  Kachin 
pressure.  Outside 
their  chief  settle- 
ments they  are  usu  - 
ally  called  Pales 

Palazzolo  Acreide.  Town  of 
Italy,  in  Syracuse  prov.,  S.E.  Sicily. 
It  is  27  m.  W.  of  Syracuse  city  on 
the  mam  road  to  Palermo.  An  an- 
cient town  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Syracuse  as  Acrae  in  664  B.C.,  it  was 
later  known  as  Placeolum,  Balensul, 
and  El-Akrat.  Tombs  of  all  periods, 
a  small  theatre  of  late  Greek  origin, 
and  a  temple  of  the  dead  occupy  the 
old  acropolis.  Pop.  15,000. 

Pale.  In  heraldry,  a  broad  band, 
placed  vertically,  and  occupying  a 
third  of  the  shield.  It  is  one  of  the 
ordinaries 
{•/.!•. ).  If  ashield 
is  divided  down 
the  middle  by  a 
vertical  line  it 
is    said    to    be 
per  pale.    A 
shield    divided 
by    a    number 
of  vertical  lines 
Pale,  in  heraldry      is    paly,   the 
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number  of  divisions  being  specified, 
but  if  there  are  two  such  lines  the 
shield  is  described  M  tierced  or 
tiercy.  A  row  of  charge*  placed 
one  above  the  other  are  described 
at  in  pale.  See  Heraldry,  col.  plate. 

Pale  (Lat.  paliu,  stake).  Term 
applied  to  that  part  of  Ireland,  in 
Dul.lm.  Kildare,  Heath, and  Louth, 
where  English  law  prevailed  as  op- 
posed to  the  Celtic  portion  of  the 
island.  The  Pale  dated  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II,  though  it  did  not 
bear  the  name  until  the  14th  cen- 
tury. In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
the  boundary  was  formed  by 
Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kilcullen,  Naas, 
k,  Sydan,  Ardee,  Derver,  and 
Dundalk,  but  with  the  complete 
conquest  of  Ireland  under  Eliza- 
beth the  Pal<-  disappeared.  ,The 
term  is  now  applied  to  any  portion 
of  a  country  whose  inhabitants  live 
under  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  country 
generally.  "  Outside  the  pale  "  is 
a  figurative  phrase.  See  Ireland. 

Palembang.  Town,  river,  and 
residency  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is 
54  m.  from  the  sea  in  the  S.E.  of 


Palembang.  Sumatra.    Riverside  scene  in  the  town 

the  island ;  below  the  town  the 
river,  also  called  the  Musi,  flows 
through  an  extensive  area  of 
marshland.  The  chief  commercial 
centre  of  the  island,  it  trades  chiefly 
in  coffee  and  pepper,  particularly 
with  Malays,  Arabs,  and  Chinese, 
who  reach  the  city  by  water.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  erected  upon 
floating  platforms.  A  fine  mosque 
(1740)  and  an  ancient  palace  are  of 
interest.  Much  of  the  residency  is 
forest ;  here  petroleum  has  been 
found.  It  has  been  Dutch  since 
1825.  The  residency  has  an  area  of 
32,580  sq.  m.  and  %  pop.  of  600,000. 
Town  pop.  61,000. 

Palencia.  Prov.  of  Spain.  It  is 
in  the  N.W.,  S.  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mts.,  from  which  many  streams 
drain  to  the  Pisuerga,  which  forms 
the  N.E.  boundary  and  crosses  the 
S.E.  of  the  province.  The  S.W. 
contains  the  marshy  Laguna  de  la 
Nava  in  the  Tierra  de  Campos.  It 
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formed  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  is 
scantily  peopled.  The  N.  is  forested, 
and  cereals,  flax,  wine,  and  oil  are 
produced  in  the  S.  valleys.  It  manu- 
factures rugs,  paper,  porcelain,  and 
leather.  Three  rly.  routes  converge 
on  the  Pisuerga  valley  close  to  the 
S.  boundary.  Area,  3,256  sq.  m. 
Pop.  200,000. 

Palencia.   Walled  city  of  Spain, 
the  ancient  Pallantia.      It  is  the 
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manca    in    1239. 

Shawls,  blankets,  : 
chocolate,  and 
bricks  are  manu- 
factured. To  the 
N.E.  of  the  town 
is  the  Dominican 
convent  of  San 
Pablo,  founded  in 
the  15th  century. 
The  capital  of  the 


PALERMO 


Palermo,  Sicily. 


Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  from  the  south, 
looking  towards  Monte  Pellegrino 


Top,  right,  the  harbour 


capital  of  Palencia  prov.  on  the 
Carrion  river.  10  m.  above,  its 
confluence  with  the  Pisuerga,  and 
on  the  E.  edge  of  the  treeless,  wind  - 
swept  Tierra  de  Campos.  The  Late 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  cathedral 
was  begun  in  1321,  and  has  a 
valuable  collection  of  Flemish 
tapestries.  The  university,  founded 
in  1208,  was  transferred  to  Sala- 


Palermo.  Prov.  of 
Italy,  in  N.  Sicily.  It 
is  hilly,  the  Madonia 
Mts.  culminating  in 
Monte  San  Salvatore, 
6.267  ft.  Rlys.  run  from 
the  city  of  Palermo  in 
both  directions  along  the 
coast,  and  S.W.  and 
S.E.  across  the  prov. 
Sulphur,  marble,  wines, 
figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
olives  are  the  chief 
products.  Area,  1,927 
sq.  m.  Pop.  800.000. 

Palermo.  Seaport  of 
Italy,  capital  of  Sicily. 
On  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island  on  the  W.  of  the 
Bay  of  Palermo,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fertile 

plain,     the     Conca    d'Oro,    it     is 

backed    by    an    amphitheatre    of 

mountains,    the   chief    heights  of 

which  are  Monte 

Pellegrino    and 

Monte     Catal- 

f  ano.     The  town 

is   built   in    a 

quadrangle, 

with     the     E. 

side  on  the  sea. 

The  ruined  fort 

of    Castellamare 

adjoins  the  water. 


Palermo  arms 


The  cathedral, 

built  in  the  12th  century,  contains 
imperial  and  other  monuments, 
and  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Walter. 


Palencia,   Spain.      Interior   of  the 

cathedral   of   S.   Antolin,   showing 

entrance,  at  foot  of  altar,  to  cave 

in  which  the  saint  lived 


ancient  Vaccaei,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Castilian  kings  and  of  the  Cortes. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Palenque.        Ancient    city    of 
Mexico.  One  of  the  centres  of  Maya 
civilization,  its  extensive  ruins  are 
near  the  village  of  Santo  Domingo 
del  Palenque  in  the  state  of  Chiapas. 
Remains  of  a  number  of  buildings 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  thought 
that  many  more  exist  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest-clad  country,   for 
evidently  the  city  was  of  great  size. 
Of    the    buildings    the    largest    is 
called  the  palace ;    and  the  others 
were  presumably  temples.     Of  the 
palace  the   remains  of  the  tower 
form  a  notable 
feature.    More  re- 
m  a  r  k  a  b  1  e,  per- 
haps, are  the  bas- 
reliefs,  while  other 
decorations  are  in 
the  form  of  tinted 
reliefs    in    stucco. 
Another    object 
of   interest   is    an 
arched  waterway, 
nearly  600  ft.  long. 
Work  on  the  ruins 
began  in  1750.  See 
Maya;     Mexico ; 
consult     also 
Ancient   Cities    of 

Mexico,      W.      H.        Palenque,  Mexico.     East  front  of  one  of  the  wings 
Holmes,  1895.  the  ancient  Maya  palace 
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Tin-  tMsal  palac,-.  Irt-u'iiii  by  the 
Saracens,  uiih  ,i.  I.  hi  i.  .11,  l.y  tin' 
N  .in.  ,:.  ml.  i-  h.w  been  so  altered 
that  there  arc  few  trace*  of 

Norm.  tn     work.         ll     contains     t  he 

Cuppclla    I'alatma,    liuilt    by     King 

I  1    in    1  I  lit.   ami    reputed   In 

!><•    tin-     in.,  i     Leant  iful     palace 
i  -hapel  in  tin-  world.    Tin-  churches 

SaUat.'ie.  San  (iiotaimi 
ili  rli  Kieii.in.  I  .a  Martotaiia,  and 
I  '..nienico.  i  In-  Itiid  century 
archLi-,hop  -  1  1  'i  lace,  the  miner 
sity.  tin-  observatory,  and  the 
iiatiiinal  Min-eiim  arc  notable 
Lmldiiu's.  Fishing,  boat-building, 
ami  i!  MM  working  are  among  the 
iiiilustri  •-. 

Tin-  city,  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, u.i-  called  by  the  Greeks 
I'  me,]  in..-',  and  became  an  im- 
pMitant  Carthaginian  stronghold. 
which  was  sei/.cd  by  the  Romans 
in  _.~>4  B.C.  It  remained  Roman 
until  its  capture  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  635.  It 
fell  into  Saracen  hands  in  830, 
but  in  1072  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  Normans.  Two  hundred  years 
later  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
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Si.  ili  an  Vespers  (q.v.),  1282,  which 
ended  the  Norman  ruin.  A  tXNMM- 
MOM  of  Spuin  and  the  allied  Hour- 
IMUI  hniiw  of  \;i\.  •  '.  iiinly 

tried  to  cast  oil  ii .  i  |,I.,|.|.,MI,  and 
as   late   a«    IMS    um!        • 
l...inl,.n.|,'.|   l.\    its  own  sovereign, 
Kfidmaml  II.  i  hereafter  known  a* 
BomLa.      It  was  finullv  <  apt  me. I 

•ll.aldi.     .lill.c.     ISfMl.        1'op. 

348,000.  See  IV/antme,  Art. 

Palermo    Stone.        Inscribed 

black  granite  slali  in  tie  I'.d'-im.. 
museum.  Sicily.  Kre<  ted  in  Lower 
Ki/ypt  duiinu  the  \'th  or  Vlth 
dynasty,  it  is  engraved  with  lim-ar 
hieroglyphs,  of  which  the  tagin- 
ning  and  end  of  each  line  have 
di- appeared.  A  brief  list  of  in- 
dependent prcdynastic  kings  in 
I.MU.T  Egypt  before  Mena  is 
followed  by  a  record  of  the  main 
event  in  every  year  during  the 
reigns  of  early  kings  of  united 
Egypt  down  to  the  Vth  dynasty. 
The  annals  mention  the  foundation 
of  towns,  endowment  of  temples, 
erection  of  statues,  ware  and 
expeditions,  biennial  census  re- 
turns, religious  festivals,  and  the 
height  of  the  Nile. 


PALESTINE:    THE    HOLY    LAND 

Basil  Mathews.   H.A.,  Author  ot  The   Riddle  of  Nearer  Asia 

This  article  is  followed  by  one  on  the  conquest  of  Palestine.    See  also 

the  articles  on  Bethlehem ;  Jericho  ;  Jerusalem ;  Jordan,  and  other 

places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  story ;  also  Crusades ;  Herod ;  Hittites  ; 

Jesus  Christ ;  Jews  ;  Zionism,  etc. 


From  the  rim  of  the  hills  that 
shelter  Nazareth  you  can  see 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean, 
eastward  across  the  profound 
trough  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  the  desert, 
and  southward  over  the  Plain  of 
Ksd melon — the  Field  of  Armaged- 
don (where  Thothmes  of  F.L'vi.t. 
1500  B.C.,  Barak,  Gideon,  Kings 
Saul  and  Josiah,  the  Maccabees, 
the  Crusaders,  Napoleon,  and 
Allenby,  with  Indian  lancers  and 
English  yeomanry,  A.D.  1918,  have 
fought) — to  the  hills  of  Samaria 
and  the  road  to  Jerusalem  ;  north- 
ward, over  the  next  ridge,  lie 
(ialilee  and  the  mass  of  Hermon 
overlooking  Damascus. 

In  that  one  view  is  a  picture  of 
all  the  essential  features  of  Pales- 
tine— geographical,  racial,  climatic, 
historical,  and  industrial. 

Topographical  Features 

On  the  west  of  Palestine  the 
boundary  is  the  sharp,  almost 
harbourless  straight  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  on  the  east 
the  vague  fringe  of  cultivation 
across  the  Jordan  on  the  edge  of 
the  absolute  desert  ;  on  the  south 
the  fringe  of  real  life  again  is  on  the 
desert,  roughly  from  Gaza  and 
Beersheba  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
On  the  north  the  geograp!u'cal  line 


has  never  been  satisfactorily  drawn 
between  Palestine  (or  Southern 
Syria)  and  Syria  proper.  This 
administrative  line  on  the  north  is 
(1924)  from  a  line  starting  on  the 
coast  near  the  Ladder  of  Tyre 
running  E.,  with  an  abrupt  pocket 
to  the  N.  to  include  under  British 
administration  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Metulla,  and  then  S.  (east  of 
Jordan)  down  the  middle  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  S.E .  and  E. 
across  the  Hejaz  railway  to  Bosra 
and  beyond. 

Its  area  under  British  mandate 
is  about  9,000  sq.  m.  on  the  W.  of 
the  Jordan  ;  the  indefinable  terri- 
tory E.  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
desert  is  probably  of  equal  extent, 
making  the  total  approximately 
18,000  sq.  m.  The  average  width 
from  the  sea  to  the  desert  across 
all  Palestine  is  100  m.  Up  the 
whole  length  of  Palestine  there 
are  five  natural  geographical  strips, 
running  from  S.  to  N.  in  roughly 
parallel  lines.  Taking  a  transverse 
section  across  them  from  W.  to  E. 
they  are:  (1)  The  seashore;  (2) 
the  plain  by  the  sea,  of  greatly 
varying  width,  and  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  jutting  mass  of 
l\\)  the  hills  (S.  to  N.)  of  (a)  Judaea ; 
(b)  Samaria  (with  Carmel) ;  then  the 
break  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  or 
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Megiddo,  running  by  tin-  valley  of 
Jezreel    right     mt«    the    Jordan; 
(r)    Calilec;     and     <•' 
most  of  the  la*t   Ix-ing  in  Syria. 

The       MlupCff      of        t  Ill- 
hill    MVMteiii    iiiM-tly    di 
to  (»)    the    <;|,.,r.  "the    rift    of    the 
D    valley.   I,:HH»   ft.   In-low  the 
level    of    the    Mediterranean    at    the 

point  where  the  river  runs  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  This,  the  d,-.  ;« -t  ii--.n.- 
in  the  earth's  surface,  is  •_•• 
rally    part    of    the    name    giganti" 
cleft    a*    t)i 

Tanganyika  in  Central  Africa;  and 
l.'t)  the  hills  1-ont  of  Jordan  and  the 
arid  plateau  lieyond,  running  K. 
into  the  Syro-Arabian  dei- 

The  climate  is  as  varied  OH  the 
build  of  the  land.  Roughly,  it  has 
fnm  divisions  :  the  coast,  the  hills. 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  desert  on 
the  E.  The  W.  wind  from  the  sea 
predominates ;  its  characteristic 
is  humidity.  The  E.  wind  from  the 
desert,  dry  and  exhilar.it ing  in  tin- 
winter,  is,  in  the  summer,  extreme- 
ly hot  and  loads  the  air  with  dust. 
It  is  fortunately  infrequent.  There 
are  welcome  daily  sea  breezes  on 
the  coast  almost  throughout  the 
year.  The  climate  is  in  general 
terms  sub-tropical,  with  two  sea- 
sons, a  rainy  winter,  mid-October 
to  early  May,  and  a  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer. Palestine  is  a  half-way  house 
from  the  heavy  Lebanon  rainfall  of 
Northern  Syria  to  the  almost  rain- 
less Egypt. 

Divisions  of  Population 

The  population  (1922  census) 
was  757,182,  much  less  than  that  of 
Galilee  alone  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Of  these  250,000  live  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  465,000  in  small  towns 
and  villages.  Four-fifths  of  the 
total  are  Moslems  (see  Islam ) ; 
73,024  are  Christians  (mostly  of 
the  Orthodox  Church) :  83,749  are 
Jews,  almost  all  of  whom  have 
entered  the  country  since  1880. 

The  people  may  be  divided  as  to 
their  manner  of  life  into  (a)  the 
town-dwelling  merchants,  small 
traders,  and  craftsmen ;  (6)  the 
settled  village  peasants  or  fella  hin 
(agricultural,  including  fruit-grow- 
ing) ;  (c)  the  vagrant  Beduin 
tribes  on  the  fringes  who  live  in 
scattered  groups — with  from  20 
tents  and  upward  forming  one  camp 
and  an  average  of  five  persons 
to  each  tent.  The  B«duin  chief 
(sheikh)  determines  migrations, 
etc.,  aided  by  a  council  of  elders. 
Roughly,  there  is  a  fortnightly 
change  of  camp  ;  with  a  great  half- 
yearly  march  of  the  tribes  (<i)  into 
the  desert  edge,  with  thousands  of 
camels  when  the  rainy  season  be- 
gins, leaving  the  herds  of  goats  and 
sheep  and  cattle  behind  ;  (6)  back 
again  to  less  poor  grazing  grounds. 
There  are  many  inter-tribal  raids , 
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Palestine.     Map  showing  the  chief  cities  and  ports  of  the  country,  administered 
by  Britain  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  confirmed  in  1922 


especially  in  May  and  June,  and 
raids  on  settled  villages. 

There  is  a  considerable  flow  to 
and  fro  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion. Of  the  immigrants,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  are  the  Jews.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  1880  and 
1914,  40,000  Jews  went  into  Pales- 
tine. The  total  emigrating  from  all 
Syria  was  250,000  in  30  years. 

Basil  Mathews 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  Material  remains 
of  the  human  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine, unearthed  since  1870,  greatly 
elucidate  and  extend  the  biblical 
history.  Many  thousands  of  worked 


flints  attest  the  presence  of  upland 
hunting  communities  at  the  palaeo- 
lithic, and  perhaps  even  the  eolithic, 
level  of  culture. 

Early  neolithic  implements,  still 
more  abundant,  come  largely  from 
the  lower  lands,  better  suited  for 
primitive  tillage  and  herding,  on 
both  Jordan  banks,  the  Shephelah 
tells,  and  the  coastlands.  They 
include  spear-heads,  arrow-heads, 
saws,  chisels,  sickle-points,  polished 
axes,  millstones,  and  boneware. 

During  the  3rd  millennium  B.C. 
immigrant  waves  of  nomad  Semites 
began  to  overrun  the  aboriginal 
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settlements,  aided  by  an  advanced 
culture  showing  familiarity,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  Egyptian  metal  - 
working  and  the  potter's  wheel. 
It  was  apparently  during  this  first 
Semitic  or  Amorite  period,  marked 
by  the  overlap  of  stone  and  metal, 
that  there  came  into  the  south- 
lands, from  Moab  across  to  the 
maritime  plain,  taller,  stronger 
peoples,  the  biblical  Rephaim  and 
Anakim,  to  whom  are  ascribable 
the  megalithic  dolmens,  menhirs, 
and  stone-circles,  which  abound 
especially  E.  of  Jordan. 

The  pre-Israelite  civilization  of 
Canaan,  revealed  by  excavations 
at  Gezer,  Megiddo,  and  Taanach, 
shows  from  the  outset  the  charac- 
teristic forms  of  early  Semitic 
worship,  marked  by  high-places, 
mazzebas,  and  asheras  or  sacred 
posts.  It  exhibits  also  the  Semitic 
incapacity  for  creative  art,  the  in- 
digenous crafts  being  based  upon 
imported  models  and  ideas,  with 
indifferent  workmanship. 

To  the  general  Hellenistic  stream 
which  followed  upon  the  break-up 
of  Alexander's  empire  are  attribut- 
able the  edifices  erected  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  excavations  at 
Tiberias  and  Capernaum  in  1920, 
and  at  Ascalon  in  1921.  Of  all 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  later  in- 
fluences, Byzantine,  Arab,  Crusa- 
der, and  Ottoman,  substantial  ex- 
amples have  been  found,  associated 
with  pottery,  glass,  terra-cotta, 
metal-work,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
dustrial art.  E.  G.  Harmer 

HISTORY.  About  3300  B.C.  the 
Nile  cities  and  villages  became 
one  empire;  about  2500  B.C.  the 
Egyptian  kings  crossed  the  Sinai 
peninsula  and  the  desert,  broke 
through  Gaza  and  Beersheba,  and 
held  Palestine.  A  thousand  years 
later  an  account  by  Thothmes  III 
of  his  invasion  forms  the  first  piece 
of  detailed  historic  record  ;  Canaan  - 
ites  occupied  the  land.  Thothmes 
marched  across  the  desert  via 
Gaza  up  the  coastal  plain  to 
Carmel,  and  thence  across  the  hills 
to  Megiddo,  where  he  defeated  the 
Canaanites.  Driven  back  a  cen- 
tury later  from  Syria  by  the 
Hittites,  Egypt  still  held  Palestine 
loosely.  About  1200  B.C.,  by  a 
treaty  between  the  Hittites  and 
Egyptians,  Palestine  fell  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  to  the  Hittites. 

A  series  of  tidal  waves  of  immi- 
gration about  this  time  brought 
(a)  Arameans  from  Arabia,  whose 
language  was  used  for  more  than 
1,000  years  in  many  parts ;  (b) 
Khabiri  from  Arabia  ;  (c)  Philis- 
tines from  over  the  sea,  and  last, 
but  by  far  the  most  important, 
(d)  Hebrews  from  the  Southern 
desert. 
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Kor  150-200  year*  tin-  ll.l.i.u, 
acknowledged  nocentral  auihonu  . 
they  warred  aguinM  the  Canaan- 
itos,  and  against  the  I..  i,l.  i 
Ueduin  peoples.  During  this 
period,  that  of  .indues,  there  was 
"  mi  knii:  in  Israel." 

At... lit     MINI    IK  .    thr     I'hilistines 

me  across  t<>  tin 
•  Ionian.  Tin-  Hcl.ivws,  fused  with 
tin-  ( 'anaanitcH  l>y  this  coininoii 
attli.  ih.n.  revolted  against  the 
I'lplistincs.  They  felt  the  need 
of  central  authority  and  unity. 
The  period  of  "  kings "  began. 
t'ntler  Saul  the  ridge  of  hills  was 
freed  as  far  as  Oilbon.  David 
drove  the  Philistines  right  down 
to  the  coastal  plain,  united  Pales, 
tine,  centralised  government  in 
Jerusalem,  and  smote  the  desert 
tribes  across  Jordan  eastwards, 
even  as  far  N.  as  Damascus.  The 
Philistines  and  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast  remained  independent. 

This  was  the  greatest  rule  ever 
exercised  in  all  history  by  and 
from  Palestine  itself.  There  was 
rapid  decline  of  power  under  Solo- 
mon. After  his  death  the  king- 
dom was  divided  into  Judah  or, 
roughly,  Palestine,  and  Ephraim 
or,  roughly,  Syria. 

From  the  9th  to  the  6th  century 
B.C.,    Assyria    and    Babylonia    in 
their  expansions  and  in  their  con- 
flicts with  one  another  and  with 
Egypt  continually  won   and    lost 
and  re-won  the  control  of  Pales- 
tine.   Judah  rebelled  sporadically 
against    the    successive    imperial 
tyrannies.        Often    the    rebellion 
(e.g.     against    Assyria)     was    f<>- 
|   mented    by    a    rival    power    (e.g. 
I   Egypt).    Yet  Judah  never  secured 
!  real  freedom ;    and  the  kingdom 
was  destroyed  in  58fi  B.C. 

From  Palestine  to  Babylon 
Outstanding  and  dramatic  events 
in  this  kaleidoscope  of  conflict  be- 
tween empires  over  the  Pales- 
tinian hills  were  :  (a)  the  amazing 
escape  of  Judah  in  701  B.C..  when 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated  near 
Ekron.  and  Sennacherib's  stupen- 
dous forces,  which  threatened  to 
engulf  the  tiny  kingdom,  were  de- 
fled  in  immortal  scorn  by  Isaiah 
(Isaiah  10),  and  were  swept  out 
of  existence  (probably  by  pesti- 
lence) on  the  Philistine  plain  ;  (b) 
the  Egyptian  victory  on  the  plain 
of  Megiddo  (607  B.c ),  with  tin- 
death  of  King  Josiah  of  Judah, 
followed  swiftly  by  the  counter- 
defeat  of  the  Egyptians  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar ;  and  (c)  the  deporta- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  from  Pales- 
tine to  Babylon  (usually  called 
the  exile). 

From  the  6th  century  to  the 
4th,  Persia,  which  under  Cyrus 
captured  Babylon  in  539  B.C., 
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•  nun. mil  of   the  province*  of 

llal'\|o|i,    in<  ludint/     I'alcstn .. 
.-el    the  exiles  ill    Hal>\|oii  ft. •• 

back  and  rebuild  Jeruitalem.   Alex- 
ander the  Creat  in  turn   overcame 

the     I'eisi.m     empire    (.•{.•{:{     II.  <.     on- 
lii-  death  and  th« 

division  of  his  einpne  1'alcMine  fell 
to  Kgypt  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
I'tol, •nnes.  w|,,,  [ought  the  Seleu- 
cids  controllin.-  N  Syria  across  the 
i  to  body  of  Palestine.  As 
these  powers  were  enfeebled  by 

the      dloux      of      Koine,     the     .lews, 

thrilled  with  patriotic  arid  religious 
zeal,  rose  in  revolt.     The   M 
bean    family    led  them,   168   B.C., 
and  the  Jews  won  complete  free- 
dom in  U:{  n.r. 

Palestine  and  Monotheism 
During  these  centuries  of  con- 
flict  and  exile,  ideas  and  ideals 
were  wrought  out,  personalities 
sprang  up,  and  literature  was 
written  which  make  Palestine  of 
greater  historical  importance  than 
even  the  vast  empires  of  Bain  Ion, 
Assyria,  and  Egypt.  The  little 
city  of  Jerusalem  could  have  been 
hidden  within  the  walls  of  one 
palace  of  Nelnichadre/./.ar,  and  it 
was  repeatedly  reduced  to  ruin. 
The  hills  of  Judea  were  not  much 
larger  than  Sussex,  and  they  were 
hardly  ever  free  from  tyranny. 
But,  robbed  of  all  material  power 
and  of  external  freedom,  the  peo- 
ple received  the  conception  of  one 
almighty,  invisible,  wise  Creator — 
God,  who  was  also  Shepherd ;  and 
the  ideal  of  theocracy,  omnipotent 
over  all  human  rule,  a  rule  of  God 
to  whom  even  the  all-highest  of 
Assyrian  "  frightfulness,"  Sen- 
nacherib, was — as  Isaiah  said — an 
axe  or  a  wooden  staff,  the  merest 
tool  of  the  invisible  King,  who  was 
to  bring  in  His  kingdom  "  under 
a  Prince  of  Peace."  Those  new 
conceptions  made  Palestine  the 
source  directly  of  two  of  the  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
indirectly  of  the  third,  Islam. 

A  new  era  began  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  swung  Pales- 
tine out  of  the  Asiatic  into  the 
Greek  orbit  of  thought ;  an  ab- 
solutely new  world  of  original  ideas. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  world 
history  swung  from  E.  to  W.,  from 
Asia  to  Kurope.  Rome,  fully 
armed,  leapt  into  the  Near  East. 
The  Maccabees  had  shared  Pales- 
tine  with  an  Arab  tribe,  the  Na- 
bateans.  In  64  B.c.  Poinpey  in- 
vaded the  land,  and  in  the  follow- 
hi'.:  year  reduced  Jerusalem  after 
a  three  months'  siege.  The  Pax 
Hoiiinna  now  covered  Pale--' inc. 
but  Herod  the  Great,  as  a  prince 
under  Rome,  held  Jerusalem 
.through  a  five  months'  siege  in 
37  ac. 
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Then  111  Palestine  Jeciu  Thru'. 
WON  horn.  li\ed,  and  wan  crucified  ; 
and  Hi  follower*  proclaimed  HU 
Gomel.  It  wu  the  Roman  peace 
and  the  Roman  roads  that  made 
the  paths  OJH-II  foi  the  rapid  itpread 
of  the  Christian  faith  from  I1 

through    the    Kn   ; 

The  JewM  still  made  political 
trouble  in  Palentine.  In  A.D.  To 
Jerusalem  wax  practically  de- 
stroyed after  a  long  xicge.  After 
the  revolt  of  A.K.  i:\~2  :<  Jerusa- 
lem was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
Through  six  centuries  the  Roman 
Km  pi  re  held  Palestine  with  a 
gradually  relaxing  grasp. 

Then  suddenly,  out  of  Arabia,  the 
scimitar  of  Islam  swept,  and  in 
A.D.  635  the  fall  of  Damascus 
yielded  Palestine  to  Mahomedan 
rule.  A  fight  of  Heraclius  against 
the  Arabs  on  Aug.  20,  636,  ended 
in  his  defeat.  It  was  one  of  the 
dei  i-ive  battles  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, as  it  meant  the  clinching  of 
the  power  of  Islam.  From  the  7th 
till  the  llth  century  Palestine 
was  ruled  by  the  Caliphs ;  and  in 
the  llth  century  the  Turks,  com- 
ing from  the  N.,  became  gradually 
dominant. 

The  next  period,  that  of  the 
Crusades,  12th-  13th  centuries,  is 
an  involved  and  complicated  story  I 
which  ended  in  leaving  the  Turkish 
power  still  dominant  over  Palestine. 
Latin  colonies  in  Palestine  per- 
sisted after  the  Crusades  proper 
were  over. 

Industries  and  Education 

A  new  terror  swept  down  from 
the  N.  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  Mame- 
luke or  Tartar  sultans  ruled  till 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  in  the  16th 
century,  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  ruled  Palestine  continuously 
thereafter  until  defeated  and  dis- 
possessed in  1918.  The  rule  was 
similar  to  that  all  over  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  population  decreased. 
No  progressive  movements  took 
place.  In  1799  Napoleon  invaded 
the  country,  mainly  to  defend 
Egypt.  He  failed  to  secure  any 
real  hold,  though  he  crippled 
Turkish  resources.  Again,  in  1831, 
Egypt,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in- 
vaded Palestine  and  occupied  it 
till  1840. 

The  industries  are  :  (a)  agricul- 
ture, in  whieh  the  ancient  wooden 
ox-plough  and  reaping  hook  are 
still  used,  though  modem  imple- 
ments are  being  introduced  where 
the  soil  is  suitable  and  capital 
available.  Grain  harvests  are 
precarious,  and  the  best  results 
come  from  combining  grain  agri- 
culture (wheat  and  oarley)  with 
fruit  growing  (vines,  apricots,  al- 
monds, oranges,  and  olives),  as  well 
as  sesame,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
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sugar-cane :  (b)  various  village  in- 
d  ust  ries,  such  as  h  and  -  milli  ng,  wine- 
making,  weaving,  dyeing,  tanning, 
pottery  making,  and  other  handi- 
crafts— the  absence  of  coal  or  iron 
makes  extensive  factories  almost 
impossible;  (c)  camel,  oxen,  and 
sheep  rearing.  The  water  power 
of  the  Jordan  is  not  yet  harnessed. 

Up  to  the  19th  century  the  sole 
education  in  Palestine  was  priestly 
(for  the  Moslem  ulema,  and  for  the 
Christian  priests).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  the 
government  Moslem  schools  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  the 
number  of  their  pupils  was  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  the 
various  Christian  schools,  and  the 
education  they  imparted  was  much 
inferior.  The  Jews,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  were  well  provided 
with  schools  of  their  own,  and  were 
steadily  improving  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given.  The  higher 
education  of  the  country  was  al- 
most wholly  concentrated  in  Bei- 
rut, where  the  leading  institutions 
were  the  American  (Protestant) 
College,  and  the  (Jesuit)  Univer- 
sity of  S.  Joseph. 

The  present  administration  by 
Britain,  under  a  mandate  granted 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  is  exer- 
cised by  a  high  commissioner  and 
commander-in-chief  ^the  first  to 


hold  that  double  office  being  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  appointed  1920). 
A  new  constitution  was  announced 
in  Sept.,  1922,  by  which  the  former 
Advisory  Council  was  replaced  by 
a  Legislative  Council.  In  the  same 
year  Britain's  mandate  for  Pales- 
tine was  passed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. See  Acre ;  Millstone ;  Trans- 

jordania,  N.V.  Basil    Mathews 

Bibliography.  Palestine  in  Geo- 
graphy and  History,  A.  W.  Cooke, 
1901  ;  Early  History  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  L.  B.  Paton,  1902  : 
Village  Life  in  Palestine,  G.  R. 
Lees,  1905  ;  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  G.  A.  Smith, 
new  ed.  1917  ;  Palestine  :  the  Re- 
birth of  an  Ancient  People,  A.  M. 
Hyamson,  1917  ;  Palestine  and  the 
Jews,  Past,  Present,  and  Future, 
N.  Bentwich,  1919;  Peace  Hand- 
books, No.  60,  Syria  and  Palestine, 
pub.  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1920. 

Palestine.  City  of  Texas, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Anderson 
co.  It  is  160  m.  by  rly.  N.  of 
Houston,  on  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  Rly.  Its  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
lumber  products,  iron,  and  cotton- 
seed oil.  Salt  and  iron  are  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade 
in  fruit  and  vegetables  is  carried 
on.  Palestine  was  settled  in  1846, 
incorporated  in  1870,  and  became 
a  city  in  1875.  Pop.  11,000. 


PALESTINE:   THE   BRITISH   CONQUEST 

Robert  Machray,  Writer  on  Foreign  Affairs 

In  addition  to  this  general  sketch,  articles  are  given  on  the  battles  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  generals  who  directed  them,  e.g.  Gaza ;  Jeru- 
salem ;  Shechem;    Allenby ;    Chetwode ;  Murray 


One  of  the  chief  pre-occupations 
of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Great  War, 
after  Turkey  became  a  belligerent, 
was  the  safeguarding  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Early  in  Feb.,  1915,  a 
Turkish  attack  on  the  canal  was 
defeated  by  the  British,  and  in 
March  a  second  assault  failed.  On 
the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Max- 
well, Sir  Archibald  Murray  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  at  his  suggestion  the  British 
Government  approved  of  a  plan 
for  safeguarding  the  canal  further 
by  driving  the  Turks  out  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  belonged 
to  Egypt. 

With  tliis  object  the  Royal 
Engineers  began  building  a  rly. 
from  the  canal  eastward  towards 
Palestine.  No  fighting  took  place 
until  April,  1916,  when  the  rly. 
was  approaching  Katia.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  scattered  dis- 
position of  the  British  troops,  the 
Turks  suddenly  attacked  at  Katia 
(q.v.),  and  inflicted  a  reverse  on  the 
British,  but  at  much  greater  cost 
to  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of 


July  the  Turks,  who  had  a  base  at 
El  Arish,  made  an  effort  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  rly.,  but  were 
thoroughly  beaten  early  in  Aug. 
at  Romani  (q.v.).  In  Dec.  Murray 
occupied  El  Arish,  which  the  Turks 
had  evacuated  on  his  approach, 
part  of  them  withdrawing  to  Rafa 
and  part  to  Magdhaba  (q.v.). 

Attacks  on  Gaza 

Moving  on  to  Rafa,  on  the  Pales- 
tine frontier,  the  British  again 
heavily  defeated  the  Turks  on 
Jan.  9,  1917,  and  drove  them  com- 
pletely out  of  the  N.  part  of  Sinai. 
Advancing  into  the  Holy  Land, 
they  entered  Khan  Yunus  on  Feb. 
28",  and  marched  on  towards  Gaza 
(Ghuzze).  The  rly.  had  been  pushed 
across  the  desert  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  frontier.  Having 
successfully  crossed  the  Ghuzze, 
the  wadi  anciently  known  as  the 
river  of  Gaza  and  2  or  3  m.  from 
Gaza  itself,  the  British  attacked 
the  town  on  March  26,  but  failed 
ta  take  it,  and  on  March  28  they 
fell  back  to  the  wadi.  A  second 
attempt  to  capture  it  on  April  19 
also  failed  ;  consequently  changes 
were  made  in  the  commands,  and 


General  Allenby  replaced  Murray. 
After  several  months  of  intensive 
preparation,  Allenby  renewed  the 
British  offensive.  Meanwhile  the 
Turks  had  made  their  front, 
which  stretched  from  Gaza  E.  to 
Beersheba,  exceedingly  strong.  On 
Oct.  27  Allenby  began  by  bom- 
barding Gaza  by  land  and  sea,  but 
his  real  attack  was  on  Beersheba, 
at  the  extreme  E.  end  of  the 
enemy's  line,  which  was  captured 
on  Oct.  31.  Having  crushed  in  the 
Turkish  left,  he  proceeded  to  roll 
up  the  front  from  that  side.  Then, 
heavily  defeating  the  enemy  at 
Sheria,  he  moved  W.  on  Gaza, 
which  fell  on  Nov.  7.  Pushing  N. 
without  delay,  he  took  Huj  and 
Jemmameh,  and  occupied  Ascalon, 
Ashdod,  and  Gath.  On  Nov.  13  he 
won  a  considerable  victory  at  El 
Mughar  (q.v.),  and  next  day  held 
the  junction  station  of  the  Central 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem  rlys. 

Allenby  had  determined  on  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  first 
made  his  left  secure  by  driving  the 
Turks  up  from  the  coastal  plain 
and  by  taking  Jaffa  (Joppa)  on 
Nov.  17.  Advancing  from  Ram- 
leh,  occupied  by  him  on  Nov.  15, 
he  marched  through  the  Judean 
hills  towards  Jerusalem  ;  but  after 
heavy  fighting,  which  brought  him 
in  sight  of  his  objective,  he  was 
held  up  on  Nov.  23-24.  Mean- 
while the  rly.  was  being  carried 
towards  Jerusalem  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  and  his  engineers 
besides  made  the  roads  that  were 
required  among  the  hills. 
Surrender  of  Jerusalem 

Allen by's  right  flank  moved  for- 
ward and  occupied  Hebron  on 
Dec.  6.  In  spite  of  most  un- 
favourable weather,  his  troops  on 
Dec.  8  were  by  nightfall  only 
1£  m.  from  Jerusalem  on  the  W. 
Next  morning  he  found  that  the 
Turks  had  evacuated  the  Holy 
City,  and  about  noon  the  mayor 
appeared  bearing  a  letter  from  the 
enemy  formally  surrendering  it. 
On  Dec.  1 1  Allenby  made  his  official 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

The  Turks  were  no  more  than 
4  m.  away  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and 
Allenby's  first  business,  after  ar- 
ranging for  the  government  of  the 
city,  was  to  drive  them  farther 
back  and  to  consolidate  his  whole 
line,  now  about  50  m.  long,  to  the 
sea.  He  began  by  forcing  the  Nahr 
el  Auja  on  his  extreme  left  on  Dec. 
20-21,  and  began  a  forward  move- 
ment immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
but  was  checked  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Turks  were  undertaking 
an  offensive  with  the  object  of  re- 
taking the  city.  For  two  days  the 
enemy  attacked  with  great  reso- 
lution, but,  after  some  slight  suc- 
cesses, he  was  beaten  back,  and  on 
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Dec.  28  A  lien  by  passed  to  a  general 
assault  which,  l.y  the  close  <>f  the 
lolloping  day,  resulted  in  tl 

ol  the  Turks  and  the  ad- 
vance of  tin-  British. 

(in  .l.ui.  I,  I'.Ms,  the,  British  at 
Pirtlii-l  \\  •!.•  alioiit  12  in.  N.  of 

•  •in,  ntul  held  a  line  of 
villages  on  both  sides  .if  tin-  Sh«' 
•  I  "in  KM  I.  advancing  Inter  to 

Duiah.     (>M  I  ih    :M.  after  heavy 

litfhtini!  in  the  hill*  K.  .if  the  H"ly 

lerieho   was   occupied.      In 

Mareh,  Allenl.y  made  farther  pro- 

glWM  OI1  li»t  h  sides  i>f  t  he  She.  hem 

•id  took  Tel  ABUT.  During 
the  same  month  he  made  a  raid  »n 
Amman,  K.  of  the  .Jordan,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  held  KM  Salt  for 
i  short  time  In  April  he  defeated 
n  Turco-Germ:m  offensive,  the 
centres  of  which  were  Berukin,  18 
m.  N.K.  nt  Jaffa,  and  Kl  (ihorani- 
yeb,  on  the  Jordan,  E.  of  Jericho. 
A  second  raid  on  Amman,  which 
started  on  April  30,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  Es  Salt  was  again 
occupied  and  evacuated,  was  not 
entirely  a  success. 

During  April  and  May  consider- 
able changes,  occasioned  by  the 
situation  on  the  Western  Front, 
were  made  in  Allenby's  command. 
The  52nd  and  74th  divisions  left 
Palestine,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
7th  (Meerut)  division  and  the  3rd 
(Lahore)  division  from  India.  The 
other  British  divisions  were  de- 
pleted of  battalions,  and  various 
yeomanry  regiments  were  with- 
drawn, their  places  being  taken  by 
Indian  cavalry  from  Mesopotamia. 

After  weeks  of  training  Allen  by 
passed  to  the  great  offensive. 
It  began  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
18-19,  and  lasted  until  the  24th. 
The  marked  successes  of  the 
British  infantry  were  followed  up 
by  the  cavalry,  who  cut  off  the 
Turkish  retreat  and  swept  up 
thousands  of  prisoners.  The 
Turkish  armies  were  destroyed, 
several  .towns  were  taken,  and  by 
the  25th,  except  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine was  complete. 

The  4th  Turkish  Army  was  en- 
deavouring to  retreat  N.  along  the 
Hejaz  railway,  pursued  by  Aus- 
tralian, New  Zealand,  West  Indian, 
and  Jewish  troops.  Anzacs  occu- 
pied Es  Salt  on  Sept.  23,  and 
Amman  two  days  later ;  thus  the 
retreating  Turks  were  broken  in 
two.  Up  to  the  evening  of  Sept.  27 
5,700  Turks  were  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Amman  district.  On  Sept. 
29  the  garrison,  5,000  strong,  of 
Maan,  which  the  Arabs  had  taken, 
surrendered  to  the  British  at 
Ziza.  Further  N.  the  Arabs,  who 
had  occupied  Deraa,  intercepted 
the  Turkish  retreat,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  4th  Turkish  Army 


escaped.  W.  of  tin-  Jordan  tin- 
en.-my  "as  driven  on  at  Jisr  Benat 
Yakuh,  and  ,,n  S.-|,t.  :»i  the  British 
and  the  Arab*  were  advancing  on 
Damascus.  P.\  that  ditto  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  wait  completed. 
The  number  of  prisoners  had 
.swollen  to  00,000,  and  upwards  of 
330  guns  had  been  captm.  d 

Hit,l,n,,r,,, ,/,.,.  Tli.-  t.i.-at  War, 
•d  II.  \V.  \\iU.i.  and  .1.  \ 

1 1. .ii,  1014-10;    The  Time*  His- 

i  the  War,  1014-20;  The 
Desert  Campaigns,  W.  T.  MaMey, 
1018;  How  Jerusalem  Wax  U  n 
W.  T.  Massey,  1910;  With  tin- 
P.riii-h  Army  in  the  Holy  Land, 
H.  O.  Lock,  1010  ;  With  Our  Army 
in  Palestine,  A.  Bluett,  1010; 
Allenby's  Final  Triumph,  W.  T. 
Massey,  1020  ;  The  Desert  Mounted 
Corps :  An  Account  of  the  Cavalry 
Operations  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
IOI7-IS,  K.  .M.  P.  Pr.-M.iii,  1021. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

British  archaeological  organization. 
Founded  in  London,  l*<ij,  it  carries 
on  excavations  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Originally  the  society's 
activity  was  chiefly  directed  to- 
wards unearthing  Biblical  sites, 
and  publishing  its  results.  A  num- 
ber of  special  enterprises  have  been 
organized.  In  1865-66  Captain 
Wilson  led  the  first  expedition  to 
determine  the  places  and  sites  to 
be  investigated,  and  a  similar  one 
was  commanded  by  Lieut,  (later 
Sir)  Charles  Warren,  1867-70.  An 
important  survey  of  western 
Palestine  and  Cyprus  was  under- 
taken in  1872-77.  In  1881  Captain 
Conder  surveyed  eastern  Palestine ; 
in  1890-93  work  was  carried  out  at 
the  buried  cities  of  Tell-el-Hesi,  in 
which  Flinders  Petrie  and  F.  J. 
Bliss  took  part.  In  more  recent 
years  special  excavations  were  con- 
ducted in  the  south  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  ruins  of  Gath,  Gezer,  Beth- 
Shemesh,  and  many  other  Biblical 
sites.  In  1920  work  was  re-started 
in  conjunction  with  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Jerusalem. 

The  society  has  organized  the 
making  of  large  scale  maps,  and 
published  numerous  accounts  of  its 
work.  It  issues  a  quarterly  state- 
ment, an  annual,  and  has  a  Pales- 
tine museum  and  library  at  its 
headquarters,  2,  Hinde  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  London.  See 
Archaeology  ;  consult  also  Thirty 
Years'  Work  in  the  Holy  Land,  W. 
Besant  and  C.  R.  Conder,  1895. 

Palestrina.  City  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rome.  It  is  23  m.  K.s.  K. 
of  the  capital,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Roman  city  of  Praeneste. 
The  modern  town,  with  steep 
streets,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  hillside,  and  is  almost  entirely 
built  over  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
temple  of  For  tuna,  which  graced 
the  Roman  city. 


Praeneste  or  Palestrina  came 
in  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Colonna  family,  but 
•\  during  a  war  with  the  pope 
it  was  destroyed,  as  it  was,  after  it 
had  been  rel.mlt.  l.v  the  pope's 
troops  in  JHs.  Th»  Colonnas, 
however,  again  restored  it,  and 
from  them  it  passed  to  the  Bar- 
IM  run  family.  There  are  remains 
of  the  castle  of  the  Colonnai,  and 
of  the  citadel,  while  the  palace  of 
the  Barl.ii mi  -till  stands.  In  the 
latter  building  are  some  of  the  ob- 
jects of  art  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  cathedral  is  modern. 
Apart  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune, 
the  Roman  remains  include  walls 
and  a  villa.  Pop.  7,000.  See 
Praeneste. 

Palestrina,  GIOVANNI  PIEBLCIOI 
DA  (1524-94).  Italian  composer. 
Born  at  Palestrina,  from  which  he 
took  his  name, 
he  studied  in 
Rome  about 
1540,  and,  re- 
turning to  his 
native  town, 
was  canon 
and  organist 
there  from 
1544-51,  when 
0.  P.  da  Palestrina  he  was  made 
Italian  compoier  master  of 
music  at  the  Vatican.  On  the 
accession  of  Paul  IV,  in  15">.">,  In- 
lost  this  post,  but  soon  filled  a 
similar  one  at  S.  John  Lateran.  In 
1571  he  returned  to  the  Vatican, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
Feb.  2,  1594.  Palestrina  was  the 
greatest  master  of  polyphonic 
music  who  ever  lived.  His  famous 
Masses  represent  the  most  perfect 
type  for  vocal  music  in  the  modal 
style,  and  are  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  religious  music,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  the  one  he  com- 
posed for  Pope  Marcel lus  II.  He 
also  composed  some  madrigals, 
and  made  29  settings  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

Palestro.  Village  of  N.  Italy. 
It  is  in  Pavia  prov.,  near  Vercelli, 
34  m.  W.S.W.  of  Milan.  The 
village  was  the  scene  of  heavy 
fighting  between  the  Austrians  and 
allied  French  and  Sardinians,  May 
30-31,  1859.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  Sardinian  troops, 
a  division  of  whom  were  led  into 
action  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  whose 
bravery  was  so  conspicuous  that 
a  French  regiment  elected  him 
their  corporal.  The  Austrians  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  1,500,  and 
began  the  retreat  which  led  to 
Magenta  and  Solferino. 

Palette  (Fr..  little  shovel).  Thin 
slab  of  wood  or  porcelain,  on  which 
n  painter  lays  and  mixes  his  colours. 
There  is  a  hole  for  the  left  thumb. 
A  more  or  less  oval  shape  waa 


Palette,    for   oil 
painting 


PALEY 

preferred  by  the  old  painters. 
Modern  artists  often  use  the  rect- 
angular form. 

Palette  setting   is   the  arrange- 
ment by  the  painter  of  the  colours 
on    his   palette,    before    beginning 
wo  rk  .      T  he 

j^ji^         I   authenticated 
^H  I   palettes  of 

IM         !wk     I   great    masters 
^R         are  a  guide  to 
general  princi- 
I   pies  in  palette 
^S^v-  setting.     The 

;  most  famous 
i  and  exemplary 
in  point  of  sim- 
plicity is  that 
of  Rubens,  who  set  his  palette  with 
only  12  colours.  See  Painting. 

Paley,  WILLIAM  (1743-1805). 
British  theologian.  Born  at  Peter- 
borough, the  son  of  a  schoolmaster, 
he  was  educated 
at  Giggleswick 
and  C  h  r  i  s  t's 
College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1763 
he  was  senior 
wrangler,  and 
for  a  time  he 
was  a  tutor  and 

lecturer  in  the 

university.     In      1 .      fa      0 
1776    he    took^j/f  /'Jfaf 
a    living   in^*^    /          sf 
We  s  tmorland  ;  & 

in  1782  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Carlisle,  and  later  rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth.  He  died  at  Lincoln, 
where  he  was  sub-dean,  May  25, 
1805,  and  was  buried  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral.  Paley's  writings  in- 
clude Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  1785;  the 
popular  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
1794 ;  and  Natural  Theology, 
1802.  See  Works,  new  ed.  1838: 
Life,  G.  W.  Meadley,  1809. 

Palghat,  Town  of  Madras 
Presidency,  India,  in  Malabar 
dist.  It  is  situated  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  Palghat  Gap  on  the  main 
Madras-Calicut  rly.  Pop.  44,300. 

Palghat  Gap.  Outstanding 
physical  feature  of  the  Deccan, 
India.  The  Deccan  plateau  is 
edged  by  the  escarpments  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Ghats  which  join  in  the 
Mlgiri  Hills.  The  S.  face  of  the 
Nilgiris  comprises  a  scarp  as  steep 
as  the  seaward  face  of  the  W. 
Ghats.  The  S.  Deccan  consists  of  a 
continuation  of  the  W.  Ghats 
Between  these  heights  and  the 
Nilgiris  is  a  wide  gap,  the  Palghat, 
which  is  the  one  large  break  in  the 
W.  escarpment,  and  is  the  only 
easy  route  of  communication 
between  the  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del  coasts.  It  is  20  m.  wide  and 
just  over  1,000  ft.  high,  and 
carries  the  main  rly.  line  from 
Madras  to  Calicut 
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Palgrave,  SIR  FRANCIS  (1788- 
1861).  British  historian.  Son  of 
Meyer  Cohen,  a  Jew,  he  married 
Elizabeth 
Turner,  adopt- 
ed the  name 
o  f  Palgrave, 
that  of  his 
wife's  mother, 
and  embraced 
Christianity  in 
1823.  Called 
to  the  bar  at 
Middle  Temple 
in  1827,  he 
was  knighted 
in  1832,  was  deputy  keeper  of  the 
public  records,  1836-61,  did  much 
to  promote  the  study  of  medieval 
history,  and  died  at  Hampstead, 
July  6,  1861.  He  wrote  The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, 1832 ;  Truths  and  Fic- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  1837 ; 
and  The  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,  4  vols.,  1851-64.  See 
Historical  Works,  collected,  R.  H. 
J.  Palgrave,  1919-20. 

Palgrave,  FRANCIS  TURNER 
(1824-97).  British  poet  and  critic. 
Born  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1824, 
eldest  son  of 
the  historian 
Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, he  was 
educated  at  the 
Charterhouse 
and  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He  joined  the 
education  de- 
partment, and 
after  his  retire- 
ment was  in 
1886  appointed  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.  He  died  Oct.  25, 1897. 
He  wrote  a  certain  amount  of 
original  poetry,  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  work  he  did  as 
editor  of  poetical  anthologies,  above 
all,  The  Golden  Treasury  of  English 
Lyrics,  1861-97  (many  editions). 
See  Life,  G.  F.  Palgrave,  1899. 

Palgrave,  SIR  ROBERT  HARRY 
INGLIS  (1827-1919).  British  econo- 
mist. Born  in  London,  June  11, 
1827,  he  was 
the  third  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave and  one 
of  four  talented 
brothers.  Edu- 
cated at  the 
Charterhouse, 
he  became  a 
banker  and  was 

Sir  Robert  Palgrave,    soon  a  partner 
British  economist 

Elliott  &  Fry 

beck  and  Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  when  it  was  merged  in  Bar- 
clay's Bank  became  a  director  of  the 
larger  concern.  From  1877-83  he 
was  editor  of  The  Economist,  and 


F.  T.  Palgrave, 
British  poet 

Elliott  A  Fry 


in  the  bank  of 
Gurney,     Birk- 


W.  G.  Palgrave, 
British  diplomat 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  on  trade  depression 
in  1885.  He  wrote  much  on  bank- 
ing and  economics,  and  was  the 
editor  of  The  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  1894-1914.  In  1909  he 
was  knighted.  Palgrave  died  at 
Bournemouth,  Jan.  25,  1919. 

Palgrave,  WILLIAM  GIFFORD 
(1826-88).  British  diplomat.  Born 
Jan.  24,  1826,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Pal- 
grave, he  was 
educated  at  the 
Charterhouse 
and  Oxford, 
and  joined  the 
East  India 
Company's 
forces.  When 
in  India  he  be- 
came a  Jesuit 
priest  and  later 
worked  as  a  missionary  in  Syria. 
In  1862-63  he  made  a  journey 
across  Central  Arabia  disguised  as 
a  Syrian,  and  recorded  his  many 
adventures  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
Year's  Journey  Through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  1865.  Upon 
his  return  he  left  the  Jesuits  and 
entered  the  British  diplomatic 
service.  In  1865  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Abyssinia,  was  appoint- 
ed consul  at  Trebizond,  and  made 
explorations  in  N.  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  Uruguay 
in  1884  and  died  at  Monte  Video, 
Sept.  30,  1888. 

Pali  (canon).  One  of  the  oldest 
popular  dialects  of  India.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists,  who  themselves 
call  it  Magadhi,  the  language  of 
Magadha,  where  Buddha  preached 
in  it.  The  Pali  characters  are 
akin  to  those  of  Sanskrit,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Its  extensive 
literature  includes  Tipitaka  (the 
three  baskets),  the  Buddhist 
scriptures ;  the  commentaries  on 
them  ;  the  Questions  of  Menander. 
a  religious  discussion  with  a 
Bactrian  king,  and  two  valuable 
chronicles  of  Ceylon. 

Palimpsest  (Gr.  palimpsestos, 
rubbed  again).  Ancient  manu- 
script whose  writing  has  been 
imperfectly  effaced  and  its  material 
re-used.  Vellum  was  washed  and 
rubbed,  papyrus  was  sponged. 
The  Codex  Ephraemi  in  Paris,  a 
5th  century  Greek  Biblical  text, 
was  overwritten  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury with  the  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus.  Examples  of  double  pal- 
impsests are  known.  The  term 
is  loosely  used  for  monumental 
brasses  and  stone  slabs,  reused  on 
the  back  without  erasure  of  the 
front.  It  is  applied  also  to  re- 
worked flint  implements,  regarded 
as  archaeological  documents.  See 
Manuscript ;  Palaeography. 
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Palindrome  {<!r.  palindromot, 
rmmint-  backwards).  Word  or 
M-iiiriici-  which  read*  the  same 
forwards  or  backwards.  An  ex- 

nin|ili>    is    the    say  inn    put    in  the 
ill-mill  of  Napoleon.  "Able  WM  I 

«TC    I    >.l\V     Kll.a ." 

Palingenesis  (Gr.  palin,  again  , 
gene.ii.i,  birth).  Metaphorically,  tin* 
iii-'ii  of  anything  old,  such 
as  institutions  or  mankind  as  a 
whole.  Philosophically,  the  theory 
that  all  'iving  beings,  animals  as 
well  as  men,  will  be  born  again  to 
a  more  j>erfect  state.  Biologically, 
the  reproduction  of  ancestral 
characteristics  without  any  change, 
as  opposed  to  cenogenesis.  See 
Heredity. 

Palinode  (Gr.  palin,  contrari- 
wise ;odf,  song).  Ode  in  which  the 
poet  retracts  the  substance  of  an 
iMilii-r  poem,  a  recantation. 
Stesichorus  (fl.  c.  610  B.C.)  wrote 
a  palinode  recanting  an  attack  on 
Helen,  and  Horace,  Od.  i,  16, 
retracts  the  hasty  iambic  diatribes 
he  launched  against  Canidia  in  his 
5th  and  17th  Epodes  charging  her 
with  sorcery.  See  Ode  ;  Poetry. 

Palin ur us.  In  classical  legend, 
the  steersman  of  the  ship  of 
Aeneas.  The  promontory  of  Pali- 
nurus,  now  Cape  Spartivento,  on 
the  coast  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  ia 
said  in  the  Aeneid  to  have  been 
named  from  this  hero,  who  there 
fell  into  the  sea. 

Palissy,  BERNARD  (c.  1510-89). 
French  potter.  Born  in  S.W. 
France,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade 
of  glass-paint- 
ing. At  Saint- 
onge  he  began 
experiments 
which,  after  16 
years  of  effort, 
resulted,  in 
1557,  in  his 
perfecting  the 
Bernard  Palis*;,  process  of  col- 
French  potter  oured  enamel 
ware  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  imprisoned  as  a  Huguenot  in 
1562,  but  was  released  through  the 
influence  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
morency,  and  in  1564-65  set  up 
his  workshop  in  the  Tuileries. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
again  arrested  as  a  heretic,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
died.  See  Pottery ;  consult  also 
Palissy  the  Potter,  H.  Morley,  1852. 
Pali  tana.  Native  state  and 
town  of  India,  in  Kathiawar,  Bom- 
bay province.  The  state  lies  in  the 
8.E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathia- 
war. Grain,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton 
are  grown.  The  town,  120  m.  S.W. 
of  Ahmadabad,  is  an  inland  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  rly.  line,  with 
connexions  to  Mehsana  and  Bhav- 
nagar.  The  holy  mt.  of  Satrunjaya, 


covered  with  .lain  temples, 
ates  the  town.  The  area  of  tin- 
state  it  290  M.  m.  Pop.,  state. 
60.700 ;  town.  13.400. 

Palk  Strait.  Shallow  channel 
separating  N.  Ceylon  from  the 
Deccan.  It  lies  N.  of  Adam's 
Bridge,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Cull  of  Manaar.  It  w  45  m.  wide 
at  the  Bay  of  Bengal  entrance  and 
opens  out  to  the  S.W..  leading  to 
Palk  Bay.  The  name,  originally 
Palk's  Straits,  appeared  first  on 
a  map  in  1764,  in  honour  of  the 
then  governor  of  Madras. 

Pall.  Heavy  cloth,  black, 
purple,  or  white  in  colour,  used  to 
cover  a  coffin  or  hearse.  Pall  bearers 
.!!••  men  who  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  holding  the  corners  of 
the  pall.  At  the  funerals  of  royalties 
and  t'reat  men,  men  of  eminence 
usually  act  as  pall  bearers. 

Pall.  In  heraldry,  a  charge  in 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  Y.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the 
pallium,  and  sometimes  depicted 
as  such,  the  lower  end  terminating 
in  a  fringe.  More  commonly  all 
three  ends  touch  the  edge  of  the 
shield,  unless  it  is  described  as 
couped,  with  the  ends  cut  off.  It 
should  occupy  about  a  third  of  the 
Held,  and  is  by  some  authorities 
classed  as  a  subordinary  (7.1-.).  If 
the  ends  are  cut  off  to  form  points 
the  charge  is  called  a  shakefork. 

Palladian.  Style  of  classical 
architecture  associated  with 
Andrea  Palladio.  Simple,  correct, 
and  rather  cold  in  form,  it  was  in- 
vented to  meet  the  special  demands 
of  Venetian  patrons,  who  desired 
villas  and  palaces  which,  while 
serving  all  utilitarian  purposes, 
should  at  the  same  time  present  a 
well-balanced  and  dignified  ex- 
terior in  the  neo-classic  manner. 

In  real  Palladian  buildings,  such 
as  the  Pala/zo  Thiene  at  Vicenza,  a 
favourite  device  is  the  use  of  two 
orders  of  columns  or  pilasters,  the 
minor  order  being  used  to  support 
the  arches  which  occurred  between 
the  major.  Palladio  preferred 
the  Ionic  order,  and  his  Corin- 
thian capitals  were  not  well  done. 
He  avoided  the  broken  pediment 
and  the  pedestal ;  always  com- 
posed his  cornices  with  an  eye  to 
the  order  employed :  and  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  the  mathe- 
matical arrangement  of  his  doors 
and  windows.  See  Architecture  ; 
Jones,  Inigo. 

Palladino.EusAriA  (1854-1918). 
Italian  medium.  Born  in  1  .a  Pouille, 
she  first  exhibited  psychic  powers 
at  a  seance  in  Naples,  where  she 
was  employed  aa  a  kitchenmaid. 
Adopting  the  career  of  a  medium, 
she  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
gave  seances  in  England  and 
America.  Though  detected  in  de- 


li berate  deception  on  several  occa- 
•!,-•  phenomena  observed  in 
her  presence — levitations  of  furni- 
ture, etc. — puzzled  many  investi- 
gators. She  died  at  Naples,  May 
l>>.  I'.'IH.  See  The  New  Rev<  i 
A.  < '..mm  Doyle.  1918. 

Palladio,  ASDOJU  (1518-80). 
Italian  architect.  Born  at  Vicenza, 
Nov.  30,  1518,  he  studied  under 
MBM^^ « « « » .  Trissino,  and 
at  Rome-.  ll> 
is  the  chief 

rxp'.iicnt.  •  f  tli«- 
new  Roman  as 
opposed  to  the 
Renaissance 
architecture. 
His   work   was 
divided  mainly 
Andrea  Palladio.      between  Vicen- 
Italian  architect       ^  and  Venice; 
at  the  latter  city  he  built  the  Fos- 
cari  palace,  the  Redentore  church, 
and  the  Carita,  and  an  endless  series 
of  villas.     His  influence  on  foreign 
styles  was  enormous.     He  died  at 
Vicenza,  Aug.  19,  1580.  * 

Palladium.  In  Greek  legend,  a 
statue  of  Pallas  Athena,  which  fell 
from  heaven,  and  was  kept  in  the 
city  of  Troy,  which  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  this  statue  was 
there.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of 
Troy  it  was  abstracted  by  Odys- 
seus and  Diomedes,  who  entered 
the  city  in  disguise  According  to 
another  legend,  the  Palladium  was 
taken  to  Italy  by  Aeneas  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  several  cities  pro- 
fessed to  own  it.  It  was  probably 
a  meteoric  stone.  In  modern 
language  the  word  is  used  for  a 
safeguard. 

Palladium.  Rare  elementary 
metal  belonging  to  the  platinum 
group.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  Pd. 
atomic  weight,  106*2 ;  specific 
gravity,  11*40  ;  and  melting  point, 
1,500°  C.  (2,732°  Fah.).  The 
colour  is  white  with  a  strong  lustre, 
resembling  platinum.  It  is  malle- 
able and  ductile,  can  be  readily 
welded,  and  approaches  steel  in 
hardness.  It  is  trie  most  fusible  of 
the  platinum  group. 

It  occurs  native,  but  associated 
with  platinum  and  iridium,  in  the 
Urals,  and  with  gold  and  silver  in 
certain  of  the  gold  sands  of  Brazil. 
The  chief  source,  however,  is  the 
nickeliferous  ores  of  Ontario.  It 
was  first  recognized  by  Dr.  Francis 
J.  H.  Wollaston  in  1803.  Because 
of  its  great  resistance  to  corrosion 
by  air  and  moisture,  and  its 
hardness,  it  is  used  for  certain 
parts  of  the  mechanism  of  chrono- 
meters and  special  watches,  and 
for  chemical  and  surgical  appli- 
ances. It  is  also  employed  in  ton- 
ing baths  in  photography.  It  has 
great  power  for  absorbing  gases. 
See  Platinum.  '  "* 


PALLAS 

Pallas.  One  of  the  minor 
planets  or  asteroids.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  inclination  of 
34  degrees  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
second  to  be  discovered,  it  was 
found  on  March  28,  1802,  by 
Gibers  (1758-1840).  See  Asteroids. 
Pallas.  In  Greek  mythology, 
epithet  of,  and  later  name  for,  the 
goddess  Athena.  It  perhaps  means 
virgin.  One  of  the  Titans  was  also 
called  Pallas.  See  Athena. 

Pallas.  Freedman  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Claudius.  Together  with 
another  freedman  named  Nar- 
cissus, and  Agrippina,  wife  of 
Claudius,  he  administered  the 
empire.  On  the  accession  of  Nero 
lie  was  dismissed  from  office,  and, 
after  living  some  years  in  retire- 
ment, fell  a  victim  to  Nero's  desire 
to  possess  his  immense  fortune. 

Palliser,  SIR  HUGH  (1723-96). 
British  admiral.  The  son  of  a  sol- 
dier, he  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
Feb.  26,  1723,  and  entered  the 
navy  in  1735.  He  saw  a  good  deal 
of  service,  both  before  and  after 
1746,  when  he  obtained  command 
of  a  ship,  and  in  1759  took  part  in 
the  operations  against  Quebec.  In 
1764  he  was  made  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Newfound- 
land ;  in  1770  controller  of  the 
navy  ;  and  in  1773  a  baronet.  When 
serving  under  Keppel  in  July,  1778, 
the  French  fleet  was  engaged,  but 
the  action  was  not  pressed  to  a 
conclusion.  As  a  result,  Pal- 
liser, whose  house  was  burned  by  a 
mob,  resigned  his  office  and  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  which 
gave  an  ambiguous  verdict.  How- 
ever, he  was  made  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  an  admiral, 
and  he  died  March  19,  1796. 

Palliser,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1830- 
82).  British  soldier.  Born  in  Dub- 
lin, June  18,  1830.  and  entering  the 
army,  from 
which  he  re- 
tired in  1871, 
he  made  a 
number  of  in- 
ventions con- 
nected with 
ordnance. 
The  chief  of 
these  were  a 
new  method 
of  big  gun 
construction  by  the  use  of  concen- 
tric tubes  of  metal,  the  Palliser 
bolts  for  holding  armour  plates, 
and  a  method  of  chill-casting  pro- 
jectiles. He  died  Feb.  4,  1882. 

Pallium  OR  PALL  (Lat.,  cloak). 
Ecclesiastical  vestment.  Bestowed 
by  the  pope  upon  archbishops  and 
certain  bishops  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  equivalent  to  the  omophorion 
of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  made  of 
white  woollen  cloth,  Y-shaped, 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  falling 
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back  and  front,  and  is  embroidered 
with  black  or  purple  crosses.     It 
signifies  that  the  wearer  possesses 
fullness  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  is 
buried   with    him. 
0^  obscure  origin, 
it   is  supposed  to 
have  affinity  with 
the  breastplate  of 
the    Jewish     high 
priest.       In   early 
times  the  word  was 
applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Greek 
cloak     (himation), 
the  Latin  Church   particularly  affec- 
sums.  oaiet       ted    by    Diogenes 

AWashttourne        anc|   fa^   followers. 

Later  it  became,    in  an   enriched 
form,  the  robe  of  the  emperor. 

Pall  Mall.  London  thorough- 
fare. It  runs  W.  from  the  junction 
of  Cockspur  Street  and  Pall  Mall 
East,  where  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III  by 
Wyatt  (1836),  to 
St.  James's  Pal- 
ace. Originally 
formed  about 
1690,  and  at  first 
called  Catherine 
Street,  it  is,  like 
The  Mall  (q.v.), 
named  after  the 
French  game  of 
pa  ille-maille, 
or  pai  l-m  a  ill, 
played  here  in  the 
17th  century.  On 
its  S.  side,  going 
W.,  are  the  United 
Service,  A  t  h  e  n- 
aeum,  Travellers', 
Reform,  Carlton, 
Royal  Automobile,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Marlborough,  and 
Guards'  clubs  ;  on  the  N.  side  the 
Junior  Carlton  and  Army  and 
Navy  clubs. 

The  R.A.C.  is  on  the  site  of  the 
old  war  office,  which  was  formed 
from  part  of  Schomberg  House, 
1650,  once  the  residence  of  Cosway 
and  Gainsborough.  At  the  S.W. 
extremity  is  the  entrance  to  Marl- 
borough  House.  On  the  site  of  No. 
79  was  a  house  which  belonged  to 
Nell  Gwynn.  At  No.  51,  Dodsley, 
the  publisher,  had  a  shop.  At  the 
old  Star  and  Garter  inn,  Jan.  24, 
1765,  the  5th  Lord  Byron  fatally 
wounded  Mr.  Chaworth  in  a  duel. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  has  its  gallery  in 
Pall  Mall  East,  which  runs  W.  from 
the  National  Gallery.  Pall  Mall  was 
the  first  London  street  to  be  lighted 
with  gas,  Jan.,  1807.  See  Hay- 
market  ;  London  ;  Waterloo  Place. 

Pall  Mall.  Obsolete  game, 
called  paille-maille  in  France, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It 


PALL      MALL 

was  a  kind  of  combination  of 
croquet  and  golf,  boxwood  balls 
being  driven  by  mallets  through 
iron  hoops  set  in  an  alley  about 
800  yards  in  length  and  floored 
with  powdered  cockle-shells.  The 
game,  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity after  the  Restoration,  is 
mentioned  several  times  by  Pepys 
in  his  diary.  It  was  originally 
played  in  the  long  alley  near  St. 
James's  Palace  now  called  Pall 
Mall,  and  there  was  another  alley 
for  it  in  St.  James's  Park.  A  mallet 
and  some  balls  used  in  the  game 
were  found  in  a  house  in  Pall  Mall 
when  being  demolished  hi  1845, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  THE.  Lon- 
don evening  newspaper,  estab- 
lished by  George  M.  Smith,  Feb.  7, 
1865.  Frederick  Greenwood  was 
the  first  editor.  The  description  of 
his  experiences  as  An  Amateur 
Casual^  by  James  Greenwood,  and 


Pall   Mall,   London.     The   street,   looking   west    from 
Waterloo  Place.     On  the  left  is  the  Athenaeum  Club 


Matthew  Arnold's  Friendship's 
Garland,  appeared  originally  in 
the  P.M.G.,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  founder's  son-in- 
law,  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  in 
1880.  Succeeding  editors  included 
John  (Viscount)  Morley,  W.  T. 
Stead,  who  created  a  sensation  by 
his  articles  on  The  Maiden  Tribute 
of  Modern  Babylon,  which  led  to 
his  imprisonment  in  Hollo  way ; 
andE.  T.  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Cook.  The  paper  was  acquired  by 
the  first  Lord  Astor  in  1892,  by 
Davison  Dalziel  in  1915,  and  by 
Sir  J.  Henry  Dalziel  in  1917.  In 
Oct.,  1920,  the  Hon.  Morton  Weir 
acquired  portion  of  Sir  H.  Dalziel's 
interest,  and  in  1921  The  Globe  was 
amalgamated  with  it.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard, 1923.  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
The  Pall  Mall  Budget,  and  a  series 
of  Pall  Mall  extras  were  issued  from 
the  offices  of  the  P.M.G.  The  title 
of  the  paper  was  taken  from 
that  "Written  by  Gentlemen  for 
Gentlemen"  in  Thackeray's  novel, 
Pendennis- 


PALM 

Palm.      Old,    natural    measure 
of   length,    taken   from   iitl, 

>  or  the  l.-ni'th  of  a  man's 
liui'l        In    I'm. mi    ;i    palm    was 
reckoned   .nil. T    ni   throo  or  four 
in     I;.,  man     measure    it 
equalled    ii.. ,iit    :<  ins.     The  word 
i  in  II. .Ihiicl  as  the  e<|'n\  i 
lent  ol  i -in-  Xee  Hand.   *• 

Palm  Natural  order 

-i.  natives  of  tropical  and 
Mil.  ti..|.ir.d  regions.  There  are 
aliutit  1,100  ktuiwn  species  di-tn 
lulled  in  IL'S  genera,  many  of  them 
familiar  from  tlirir  economic  ira- 
p..rt. in.-,-  -^icli  a*  coconut  (Co- 
cdv  n  IK' i  fern),  oil-palm  (Kln--u  gui- 
neen<<ii.i),  date  (1'hoenix  <l>i<t>/- 
lifera),  bete!  (Anrn  catechu), 
'Im  (  /.''//i/i/'i  fiitifrru),  <•(«-.. 
all  of  which  are  described  under 
their  names.  There  is  only  one 
European  .-)>'•. -les  (Chamaerop*  tni- 
niilix).  which  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean iv.'ion.  In  a  few  cases, 
such  a-*  nipa  and  vegetable  ivory 
(I'liyti-lepluu),  the  stem  is  dwarfed 
and  the  leaves  radical,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  tall  (up  to  150  ft.),  un- 
branched,  and  terminates  above 
in  a  crown  of  very  large  fan-shaped 
or  feather-shaped  leaves.  These  are 
attached  to  the  stem  by  a  firm 
sheat  h,  which  remains  after  the  leaf 
is  dead,  and  gives  the  characteristic 
ruggedness  to  the  stem. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
great  branching  cluster,  usually 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In 
some  species  male  and  female 
flowers  are  produced  by  the  same 
tree,  in  others  the  sexes  are  in 
separate  trees.  The  fruits  are  either 
berries,  plum-like  (drupes),  or,  as  in 
the  coconut,  invested  with  a  hard 
woody  shell  covered  with  a  very 
thick  fibrous  husk.  Coconuts  and 
dates  are  of  great  importance  as 
food,  and  large  quantities  of 
sugary  fluid  or  starch  are  furnished 
by  the  stems  of  some  species.  The 
leaves  are  utilised  for  thatching, 
basket-making,  mats,  and  hats,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf-sheaths  are  of 
considerable  economic  importance. 
A  number  of  species  are  in  culti- 
vation in  greenhouses  as  orna- 
mental foliage  plants,  mostly  in 
a  juvenile  condition.  See  Assai ; 
Australian  Feather  Palm  ;  Bactris  ; 
Coconut  Palm ;  Date ;  Deleb  Palm ; 
Doom  Palm;  Fan  Palm;  Miriti 
Palm;  Oil  Palm  ;  Raphia  ;  Rat- 
tan; Toddy  Palm;  Wax  Palm,  etc. 
Palma.  Town  of  Spain.  Capital 
of  the  prov.  of  Baleares  (Balearic 
Isles),  it  is  a  seaport  on  ti 
coast  of  Majorca,  135  m.  from  Bar- 
celona. Built  in  an  amphitheatre 
overlooking  the  bay  of  tin 
name,  with  orange  groves  outside 
the  walls,  the  houses  are  in  tin- 
Moorish  style.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
dral dates  from  1232-1001  ;  the  ex- 
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change  and  the  governor's  palace 

are  interesting  bin 

ture»     include     silk*,      woollen*, 

liqueur*,  chocolate.    It  in  the  port 

f  "i  i  he  island  and  traded  Mpecially  in 

fruit  and  vegetable*.    Pop.  68,000. 
Palma    OR    HAM     MIGUEL    DB 

PALMA.       Most    westerly    of    t  IK- 
S'      Inlands.     • 

Lying     67     m.    ' 

WN.W.fron.  T.  ..- 

critic,    it  is  'jr.   m. 

long    by    hi    m 

wide,  and  has  an 

area  of  280  sq.  m. 

The  mountainous 

interior      culmin- 

ates  in   th. 

de  la  Cruz,  7,740 

ft.,  and  contains 

the  extinct   vol- 

cano, LA  Caldera, 

with    a     crater 

5,000  ft.     dee  p. 

Wines,  fruits, 

honey,  and  silk 

are    produced    in 

the  fertile  wooded   valleys.      The 

capital  is  Santa  Cruz,  on   the  E. 

coast.     Pop.  42,000. 

Palma  di  Montechiaro.  Town 

of  Italy,  in  Girgentiprov.,  Sicily.  It 

is  a  small  modern  town  noted  for 

the  quality  of  its  almonds,  and  is 

reached  by  steamboat  from  Licata 

or  Porto  Empedocle.     Pop.  14,000. 
Palma  Vecchio  (c.  1480-1528). 

Name  by  which  Giacomo  Negretti 

or  Palma,  Italian  painter,  is  gener- 
ally known. 
Born  near  Ber- 
gamo, he  pro- 
bably studied 
under  Cima  at 
Venice,  where 
he  continued 
to  work,  and 
where  he  died, 
July  28,  1528. 
Strongly  in- 
fluenoed  bv 

\ 

Titian    and 


PALMER 

•ne,  his  classic  composition 
:in.|  <  haracterutic  colouring  make 
rk  easily  recognizable,  espe- 
cially hi*  Holy  Conversation  pic 
lures.     Examples  of  bis  work  are 
best  wen  m  V-  nice,  Dresden,  and 
II.   i-  .  ill.  '1  Vecchio  (old) 
h  him  from  his  grand- 


Palma  Vecchio. 
Italian  painter 

Stlf-porlrmit  in  Pina 


Palm  Beach,  Florida.      The  winter  resort  from  across 

the  harbour  ;  in  the  foreground  is  the  beautiful  private 

residence  known  as  White  Hall 

nephew  Jacopo  Palma  (1544- 
1628).  See  Barbara,  S. 

Palm  Beach.  Winter  resort  of 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  Palm  Beach  co. 
It  stands  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
30  m.  long,  separating  Lake  Worth 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  is  300  m.  by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Jacksonville.  It  has 
splendid  facilities  for  boating  and 
bathing.  Pop.  1,250. 

Palmer.  Name  given  to  any 
Christian  who  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land.  He  brought 
back  a  consecrated  palm  staff  or 
branch  as  evidence  of  his  journey 
The  modern  surname  Palmer  is 
probably  a  survival.  See  Pilgrim. 

Palmer,  SIR  CHARLES  MARK 
(1822-1907).  British  shipbuilder. 
Born  at  South  Shields,  Nov.  3, 
1822,  he  joined  a  shipping  firm  in 
Newcastle.  Later,  in  1850  he 
built  the  first  iron  screw  collier  to 
develop  the  coal  trade  with  London, 
and  then  added  others.  In  the 


Majorca.     The  town 


the  Terreno  suburb 


Sir  Charles  Palmer, 
British  shipbuilder 


PALMER 

meantime  he 
had  become 
interested  in 
coal  and  iron, 
and  erected 
huge  works  at 
J  a  r  r  o  w.  He 
was  M.P.  for 
North  Dur- 
ham, 1874-85, 
and  for  Dur- 
ham (Jarrow) 
until  his  death,  June  3,  1907.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1886. 

Palmer,  GEORGE  (1818-97). 
British  manufacturer.  Born  Jan. 
18, 1818,  at  Long  Sutton,  Somerset, 
of  Quaker  parents,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Quaker  school,  Sidcot,  near 
Weston-  super-  ^B^^^^^^^^^ 
Mare,  and 
apprenticed  to 
a  miller  at 
Taunton.  In 
1841  he  joined 
Thomas  Hunt- 
ley  in  estab- 
lishing the 
biscuit  -  mak- 
ing firm  of  George  Palmer, 
Huntley  and  British  manufacturer 
Palmer  at  *""'" 

Reading.  He  was  mayor  of  Read- 
ing in  1857.  From  1878-85  he 
was  Liberal  member  for  the  town, 
to  which  he  was  a  generous  bene- 
factor. He  died  at  Reading,  Aug. 
19,  1897. 

Palmer,  SAMUEL  (1805-81). 
British  painter  and  etcher.  Born 
in  London,  Jan.  27, 1805,  he  studied 
chiefly  under 
John  Linnell, 
whose  son-in- 
law  he  after- 
wards became. 
Palmer  devel- 
•  oped  a  poetic 
JgL""  |^k  talent  in  water- 
•  \  - .  -  j  Pn  colour  lain  I  - 
HHwk  'JfmM  scapes,  and  was 
elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the 
R.W.S.inl854. 
He  translated  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
illustrated  by  his  own  etchings ; 
and  made  drawings  for  the  works 
of  Milton.  He  died  at  Reigate, 
May  24,  1881. 

Palmer,  WILLIAM  (1825-56). 
British  poisoner.  He  was  hanged  at 
Stafford  Gaol,  June  14,  1856,  for 
poisoning  a  racing  associate,  John 
Parsons  Cook,  with  antimony  and 
strychnine.  Palmer  was  a  country 
surgeon  at  Rugeley,  Staffordshire, 
when  he  became  involved  with 
moneylenders  as  a  result  of  betting. 
By  1855  he  was  driven  to  raise 
money  by  forged  acceptances,  and 
it  was  the  fear  of  disclosure  and 
prosecution  which  drove  him  to  his 
final  crime.  His  victim  Cook  won 
the  Shrewsbury  Handicap  with  his 


Samuel  Palmer, 
British  painter 

After  J.  Linnell 
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horse  Polestar,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  bets,  which  Palmer  deter- 
mined to  obtain.  Cook  put  up  at 
the  Talbot  Arms,  opposite  Palmer's 
house  at  Rugeley.  Cook  was 
taken  ill,  and  from  the  morning  of 
Nov.  17,  1855.  to  the  evening  of 
the  victim's  death  on  the  20th, 
Palmer  literally  administered 
everything  that  passed  the  sick 
man's  lips.  Palmer  is  supposed  to 
have  poisoned  at  least  six  other 
persons,  including  his  brother  and 
mother-in-law,  whose  lives  he  had 
insured.  See  Trial  of  William 
Palmer,  ed.  George  Knott,  1912. 

Palmerston .  Port  of  Australia, 
in  Northern  Territory,  now  known 
as  Darwin  (q.v.). 

Palmerston,  HENRY  JOHN 
TEMPLE,  3RD  VISCOUNT  (1784- 
1865).  British  statesman.  Born 
Oct.  20,  1784,  at  his  father's  seat, 
Broadlands,  Hampshire,  he  be- 
longed to  an  Irish  branch  of  the 
family  of  Temple.  Sir  John  Temple, 
speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  had  a  son  Henry,  who, 
in  1723,  was  made  an  Irish  vis- 
count. His  grandson  was  the  states- 
man's father.  Educated  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge,  Henry  succeeded 
in  1802  to  the  title,  and  in  1807 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
M.P.  for  Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight. 
At  once  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  in  1809  he 
became  secretary  at  war,  an  office 
he  retained  until  1828,  being  in 
the  Cabinet  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  time. 

A  Tory,  he  served  under  Per- 
ceval, Liverpool,  and  their  succes- 
sors, but  after  Canning's  death, 
like  other  of  that  statesman's  fol- 
lowers, he  gravitated  towards  the 
Whigs.  In  1830  he  was  made 
foreign  secretary  under  Lord  Grey, 
and  he  was  at  the  foreign  office 
with  the  Whigs  until  1841,  except 
for  a  short  period  in  1834-35,  and 
again  in  1846.  In  1851,  having 
offended  the  queen  and  his  col- 
leagues by  acting  without  con- 
sulting them,  he  was  dismissed. 
He  was  home  secretary  1853-55, 
when  disgust  at  the  management 
of  the  Crimean  War  brought  him 
the  post  of  prime  minister.  He 
left,  office  in  1858,  but  in  1859  he 
was  again  in  power,  and  he  re- 
mained prime  minister  until  his 
death,  Oct.  18, 1865.  From  1811-31 
he  had  represented  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  from  1831-65 
the  borough  of  Tiverton. 

Palmerston  was  notable  for  his 
vigorous  and  even  aggressive  as- 
sertion of  Britain's  rights.  For 
thirty  years  the  spokesman  of  his 
country  to  foreign  powers,  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Holland  and  Belgium  in 
1 830  ;  was  very  active  in  checking 


PALMETTO 


the  influence  of  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  was  continually 
suspicious  of  France.  Never  afraid 
of  responsibility,  he  often  ignored 
his  colleagues  and  as  often  offended 
foreign  statesmen,  but  his  obvious 
devotion  to  British  interests  and 
his  plainness  of  speech  made  him 
popular  with  the  people. 

Very  autocratic,  especially  in  his 
later  years,  his  conservative  atti- 
tude of  mind  was  responsible  for  the 
postponement  by  the  Liberal  party 
of  democratic  measures  which  were 
put  forward  after  his  death.  He 
left  no  children,  and  his  estates, 
including  Broadlands,  his  seat  at 
Romsey,  passed  to  Lord  Mount 
Temple,  and  then  to  the  Hon.  E. 
Ashley,  both  being  related  to 
Lady  Palmerston,  who  was  the 
widow  of  the  5th  Earl  Cowper. 
Palmerston  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
old  school,  a  sportsman,  fond  of 
society,  the  card  table,  and  the 
racecourse,  but  possessing  also  the 

f  races  that  marked  the  last  of  his 
ind.     See  United  Kingdom ;  con- 
sult  also  Lives,  Hon.  E.   Ashley, 
1879;   Lloyd  Sanders,  1888. 

Palmerston  North.  Town  of 
North  Island,  New  Zealand,  88  m. 
from  Wellington.  It  is  a  rly.  junc- 
tion ;  the  industries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  chiefly  saw-milling 
and  dairy-farming,  and  it  has  a 
government  experimental  farm. 
Pop.  12,800  ;  with  suburbs,  14,000. 
Palmetto  (Sabal  palmetto).  Tree 
of  the  natural  order  Palmae.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  N.  America,  and 
has  a  stem  from  20  to  40  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  spreading  crown  of  long- 
stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves,  6  to  8 
ft.  long,  with  numerous  divisions 
from  the  margins.  The  leaves  are 
split  up  and  plaited  into  "chip"  hats. 


PALMI 


Palmi.        Town     of     Italy,     in 

•  III  'alalm  i.      Ill-   -itn.ited 

on  the  slope  of  Monte  Elia  amid 
orange  groves  and  olive  plantation, 
has  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Gioia,  and 
ia  26  m.  by  rly.  from  Reggio.  It  U  in 
the  earthquake  zone  and  Buffered 
WVttd;  in  17s:t  and  in  l!His.  J'op 
10.000. 

Palmira.  Town  of  Col. .ml.it 
1 1  h  ni  t he  (Vntral  Valley  W.  of  tln- 
Cential  Cordillera,  on  tin-  main 
road  through  the  Cauca  Valley, 
160  m.  S.\V.  of  Itogota  and  10  m. 
from  the  rly.  terminus  of  Cali.  It 
is  tin-  centre  of  a  fertile  dist.  nota- 
ble for  its  tobacco.  Pop.  25,000. 

Palmistry.  Science  of  hand 
reading,  also  called  cheiromancy. 

i  The  art  or  practice  is  of  great 
antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 

I  was  considered  one  of  the  black 
arts.  Palmistry  is  divided  into 
two  heads,  cheirognomy,  which 

i  deals  with  character  reading  from 
shape  and  texture  of  hand,  fingers, 
and  nails,  and  cheirogonomy, 
which  deals  with  marks  and  lines 
on  the  palm,  by  which  are  read 
past,  present,  and  future  events. 
The  fingers  are  named  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Apollo,  and  Mercury,  and 
the  fleshy  pads  at  the  base  of  the 


Diagram  of  lett  hand,  illustrating 
principal  lines  and  significant  parts. 
Fingers — A,  Jupiter  ;  B,  Saturn  ; 
C,  Apollo  ;  and  D,  Mercury — have 
each  3  phalanges,  numbered  1,  2. 
and  3.  On  the  hand  :  1.  2,  3,  and 
4  are  mounts  of  Jupiter,  Saturn. 
Apollo,  and  Mercury  respectively  ; 
5,  mount  of  Luna  ;  6,  mount  of 
Venus  ;  7,  mount  of  Mars.  Princi- 
pal lines  are:  E  E,  Life;  F  F,  Head  ; 
G  Q.  Heart;  HH,  Fate;  X  X.  Apollo 

fingers  are  called  mounts,  and  take 
their  names  from  the  fingers  under 
which  they  occur.  Fingers  are 
divided  into  three  divisions  called 
phalanges,  the  thumb  into  two. 

The  principal  lines  on  the  palm 
are  named  life  line,  head  line, 
heart  line,  fate  line,  and  line  of 
Apollo.  From  the  life  line  is  judged 
length  of  life,  etc.  From  the  head 
line  are  judged  intellectual  qualities 
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characteristics  concerning 
i  pi..feHsion.  The  heart 
line  deals  with  the  affection*.  The 
fate  line  tells  of  successes,  failure*), 
changes,  and  events  of  the  future. 
The  line  of  Apollo  deals  with  the 
gain  or  loss  of  riches,  etc.  The 
iL'ht  hand  tolls  why  success  or 
failure  has  come,  the  use  or  abuse 

of    IIIII-'N    talents,    the    development 

of  character,  how  hereditai 
dencies    have     been    checked    or 
encouraged,    and    what    may    bo 

expert.  <|     III     I  he     fill  lire.         The     left 

hand  shows  inherited  gifts  and 
tendencies,  the  illnesses,  accidents, 
and  events  that  are  passed. 

The  mounts  deal  with  the 
character  and  denote  courage, 
imagination,  pride,  benevolence, 
love  of  art,  etc.,  which  are  present 
or  absent  according  to  the  size  and 
placing  of  the  various  mounts. 
The  nails,  according  to  shape  and 
size,  tell  of  the  temper,  and  also 
the  state  of  health.  The  hands 
are  divided  roughly  into  three 
types,  pointed,  square,  and  spatu- 
la te.  A  hand  with  few  lines 
clearly  marked  and  of  good  colour 
is  considered  a  fortunate  hand ; 
a  hand  with  numerous  lines  and 
marks  is  considered  unfortunate. 

Palmite  Rush  (1'r ionium  palm- 
ita).  Perennial  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Juncaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 
S.  Africa,  growing  in  swamps  and 
rivers,  frequently  choking  the 
latter.  Unlike  other  rushes,  it 
forms  a  trunk-like  stem  five  to  ten 
ft.  long,  which  is  partly  submerged. 
From  the  top  of  this  springs  a 
cluster  of  sword-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  an  inch  broad  at  the  base. 
The  greenish  -  yellow,  rush  -  like 
flowers  rise  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaf-tuft  in  a  cluster  several  ft.  long. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
and  contain  strong  fibres,  those 
from  the  lower  part  being  used  for 
making  brushes,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  horsehair  stuffing. 

Palmitic  Acid.  One  of  the  fatty 
acids,  to  which  the  chemical 
formula  CliH3lC02H  is  assigned. 
It  was  called  palmitic  acid  by  its 
discoverer  Heintz  in  1852,  because 
it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  palm  oil,  in  which  it  occurs 
as  palmitin.  Palmitic  acid  occurs 
in  other  vegetable  and  animal  fats, 
but  palm  oil  is  the  best  source.  It 
is  prepared  by  boiling  palm  oil  with 
caustic  potash,  decomposing  the 
soap.thus  formed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  purifying  the  palmitic  acid  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohoL 

Palm-nut  Cake.  Artificial 
feeding  stuff.  It  is  made  from  the 
kernels  of  the  palm  nut  (Elaeis 
guineemsis)  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted.  It  is  also  on  sale  in 
the  form  of  meal.  It  is  a  product 
of  tropical  W.  Africa. 
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Palm  Oil.  Oil  extracted  from 
the  fnut  of  Neveral  species  of  palm. 
The  kernel*  are  removed.  tin- 
fruit  boiled,  and  the  oil  skimmed 
d  .m  the  liquid,  which  has  a  dark 
orange  colour,  the  consistency  of 
butter,  and  an  odour  like  violets 
when  fresh.  It  is  composed  of  tri- 
palmitin  and  olein  and  melts  at 
27°,  l»  Mo  in  ether  and 

turpentine.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles  and 
and  in  the  preparation  of 
toilet  requisites. 

Palm  Sunday.  Sunday  before 
Easter.  '  >n  tin-  day  the  Christian 
churches  celebrate  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multi- 
tude strewed  palm  leaves  and 
branches,  emblems  of  victory  and 
rejoicing,  on  the  way  (John  12). 
Also  known  as  Klowr-r  Sunday 
(Lat.  Pnscha  Floridum),  the  day 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  4th 
century.  In  the  R.C.  Church  it  is 
celebrated  by  the  blessing  and 
distribution  of  palm  or  olive 
branches,  and  a  procession.  There 
is  a  procession  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  this  day.  The  Church  of 
England  abandoned  the  ceremony 
in  1549,  but  the  custom  of  decking 
churches  with  willow  sprigs  sur- 
vives, and  in  1871  Luke  xix,  28-48, 
was  appointed  as  second  lesson  for 


Palmite    Rush.     Leaf  cluster,  with 

rush-like    Uower   shown,  on  right, 

enlarged 

evensong.  Florida,  U.S.A.,  owes 
its  name  to  its  discovery  on  Palm 
Sunday,  151:?. 

Palmyra.  Ancient  city  of  Syria. 
It  stood  about  150  m.  N.E.  of 
Damascus.  According  to  2  Chron. 
viii,  4,  Tadmor,  as  it  was  at  first 
called,  was  founded  by  Solomon. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it 
became  a  great  commercial  centre, 
Owing  to  its  position  on  the  trade 
routes  between  cast  and  west.  Its 
ruler  Odenathus,  c.  A.D.  260,  mode 
it  virtually  independent  of  Rome. 
His  widow,  Zenobia,  c.  A.D.  273, 
had  more  ambitious  designs  and 
sought  to  create  an  independent 
empire  embracing  all  Syria,  Asia, 
ana  Egypt.  She  was  defeated, 
however,  oy  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
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and  Palmyra  subsequently  fell  into 
decay.  It  is  now  deserted,  but  some 
splendid  ruins,  of  the  late  Roman 
period,  still  testify  to  its  former 
greatness.  The  city,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  is 
intersected  by  a  street  with  a 
quadruple  colonnade  and  an  impos- 
ing triumphal  arch.  There  are 
sepulchral  towers,  and  among  the 
temples  the  greatest  is  that  of  the 
Sun,  in  a  vast  pillared  enclosure. 

Palmyra  Palm  (Borassus  fla- 
belliformis).  Tree  of  the  natural 
order  Palmae,  native  of  India.  It 
has  large  fan-shaped,  plaited  leaves 
split  at  the  edges.  With  the  spiny 
leaf-stalk  included,  each  leaf  is 
eight  or  ten  ft.  long.  Each  tree  bears 
flowers  of  one  sex  only — the  males 
in  branching  catkins,  the  females 
in  unbranched  spikes.  The  three- 
seeded  brown  fruits  are  each  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  produced 
in  clusters  of  15  or  20.  From  the 
unexpanded  flower-spikes  palm- 


Palmyra  Palm.     Foliage  and  fruit 
o!  the  Indian  tree 

wine  is  obtained  in  quantity,  which 
is  evaporated  into  jaggery,  or  palm 
sugar,  fermented  into  toddy  and 
vinegar,  and  distilled  to  produce 
arrack.  The  trunks  of  old  trees 
yield  hard  and  durable  timber ; 
and  the  leaves  serve  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  including  matting, 
basket-making,  hats,  umbrellas, 
fans,  and  thatch.  Seedling  plants 
are  used  as  food,  and  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit  furnishes  a  kind  of  jelly. 

Palni.  Range  of  hills  in  Madras 
presidency,  India.  It  lies  N.E.  of 
the  N.  end  of  the  Cardamom  Mts. 
and  culminates  in  Vembadi  Shola, 
8,218  ft.  high. 

Palo  Alto.  City  of  California, 
U.S.A.,  in  Santa  Clara  co.  It  is 
29  m.  by  rly.  S.S.E.  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  served  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Rly.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  (q.v.).  Agriculture  and 
fruit-farming  are  local  industries. 
Palo  Alto  was  settled  in  1890,  in- 
corporated in  1894,  and  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1909.  Pop.  5,900. 

Palos  OR  PALOS  DE  LA  FRONTERA. 
Town  of  Spain.  It  is  in  Huelva 
prov.,  near  the  S.W.  frontier,  close 


Palmyra.    Rains  of  the  ancient  city  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
with  part  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Baal 

to  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Tinto, 
5  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
From  here  Columbus  sailed, 
Aug.  3,  1492,  on  his  historic 
voyage,  and  here  Cortes  landed  in 
1528,  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  1,600.  .  "> 

Palpitation.  Violent  throbbing 
of  the  heart.  It  may  be  due  to  dis- 
order of  the  heart,  indigestion, 
excessive  smoking,  violent  exer- 
cise, alcoholism,  the  taking  of  too 
much  tea  or  coffee,  or  strong 
emotion,  such  as  fear  or  anger. 
Treatment  depends  upon  the 
underlying  cause.  As  a  rule  the 
symptom  is  not  one  which  gives 
occasion  for  anxiety.  See  Heart. 

Palstave  (Icel.  palstafr,  spud- 
staff).  Winged  celt,  with  the  haft- 
end  thinned  for  fitting  into  a  split 
wood  or  horn  handle.  It  originated 
in  the  Bronze  Age,  preceding  the 
socketed  celt  (q.v.).  Some  forms 
have  one  or  two  side-loops  for 
cording  diagonally  to  the  handle. 

Palwal.  Town  of  the  Punjab, 
India,  in  Gurgaon  dist.  It  is  30  m. 
S.E.  of  Gurgaon,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  been  restored  by  Vikrama- 
ditya  in  57  B.C.  It  contains  an 
early  Mahomedan  mosque,  and 
is  a  grain  market.  Pop.  9,500. 

Pamban.  Passage  connecting 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar  with  Palk  Bay, 
Madras,  India.  It  is  1,350  yds. 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  rly. 
viaduct  from  the  mainland  to  the 
island  sometimes  known  as  Pam- 
ban, but  also  as  Rameswaram  (q.v. ). 

Pamela.  Novel  by  Samuel 
Richardson,  first  published,  1741- 
42,  •  with  the  title  of  Pamela,  or 
Virtue  Rewarded.  The  author 
ascribed  the  genesis  of  the  book  to 
fellow  booksellers  having  asked 
him  to  write  a  little  volume  of  a 
common  style  that  should  give  to 
country  readers  useful  models  of 
familiar  letters.  The  two  or  three 
letters,  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  instructing  handsome  girls, 
going  out  to  service,  how  to  avoid 
the  snares  that  might  be  laid 
against  their  virtue,  grew  into  a 
lengthy  epistolary  story,  which  not 


only  had  extraor- 
dinary popularity, 
but  set  the  fashion 
of  the  sentimental 
novel.  The  story 
marked  at  the 
time  a  welcome 
break  with  the 
tedious  travel  ro- 
mances of  the  early 
18th  century.  See 
Novel. 

Pamiers.  City 
of   France.      It 
stands    on    the 
Ariege,  in  the  de- 
partment     of 
Ariege,  40  m.  from 
Toulouse.    The  chief  buildings  are 
the    cathedral,    which    has    been 
modernised,  and  the  Romanesque 
church  of  Notre  Dame.     The  site 
of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  a  pub- 
lic promenade.    The  industries  in- 
clude ironworking,  tanning,  brick- 
making,  and  sawing.  The  city  is  an 
agricultural  centre,  and  around  are 
vineyards    and    nursery    gardens. 
Pamiers  grew  up  around  a  castle 
built    in    the    12th   century   by   a 
count  of  Foix.  There  was  an  abbey 
here,  and  much  friction  was  caused 
by  the  conflicting  authorities  of  the 
count  of  Foix,  the  bishop,  and  the 
abbot.  Pop.  10,000. 

Pamir  OR  ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Greatest  mountaia  knot  in  the 
world.  It  occurs  in  the  N.W.  of 
India,  where  the  plains  of  N.  India 
approach  most  closely  to  the  plains 
of  Siberia.  From  it  radiate  the 
Kwenlun,  Karakoram,  and  Hima- 
laya, Suleiman,  Hindu  Kush  and 
Paropamisus,  and  Thian  Shan 
ranges.  Comprising  a  series  of 
ridges  of  elevation,  varying  from 
16,000  ft,  to  18,000  ft.,  with 
elevated  valleys  or  pamirs  be- 
tween them,  this  great  highland  is 
almost  without  vegetation.  Politi- 
cally the  greater  part  belongs  to 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  sparse  pop. 
consists  of  Kirghiz. 

Pamlico  Sound.  Body  of  water 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
The  largest  of  the  many  lagoons 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  U.S.A.,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  3 
navigable  inlets,  and  measures 
about  60  m.  by  25  m.  Oyster 
fishing  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Pampa  Central.  Territory  of 
Argentina.  Entirely  inland,  W.  of 
the  prov.  of  Buenos  Aires,  N.  of  the 
territory  of  Rio  Negro,  it  is  true 
pampa  country  crossed  by  the 
Colorado  and  Salado  rivers.  Rlys. 
from  Bahia  Blanca  cross  the  S. 
and  N.E.  of  the  state.  Agriculture 
occupies  most,  "of  the  people, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  maize,  and  linseed 
being  exported  in  large  quantities  ; 
while  there  are  large  numbers  of 
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rattl.-  and  *heep.     Toay,  or 
Rosa   do  TOIIV,    is    the   centre   of 
a«lmmi  -i  i  it  !••!!    Area,  56,320  *q.  m 
l'..|..  II'.I.IHIO. 

Pampas.  Tfin|K-rute  grasslands 
i >f  S.  America,  Mtuate. I  \\  i if  tin- 
Parana  m.r  ami  K.  of  the  Andes. 
i  p  port  vast  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  mill  pnn|nce  emirmnux 
.|ii.intitie>  dt  \\IHM!  for  export 
inee  Arireiitina ;  Stepjie 

Pampas      Grass      ((!;/< 
argentmin).       Noble   grans   of   the 
natural  order  (Iramineae       It    i--  a 


Tuit  of  the  South  American  grass 


native  of  S.  America,  where  it  grows 
on  the  pampas.  It  forms  a  tuft 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  its  long, 
slender,  arching  leaves  heing  about 
six  ft.  long.  The  flowers  form  large, 
dense,  silky,  and  silvery-white 
plumes  rising  to  a  height  of  10  or  12 
ft.,  bearing  40  or  50  plumes. 

Pampas  Indians.  Collective 
term  for  the  S.  American  Indians 
upon  the  Argentine  plains.  In  the 
N.  they  were  largely  of  Guaycuru 
and  Guarani  stocks.  On  the  true 
pampas  they  mingled  with  the 
Araucanian  Puelche.  Usually  un- 
clad, they  were  predatory  and  war- 
like, becoming  eventually  better 
riders  than  the  Gauchos.  They 
migrated  beyond  the  Rio  Negro 
in  1881  See  American  Indians. 

Pampero.  Cold,  squally,  S.  or 
S.W.  wind  experienced  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It 
appears  to  be  a  wind  blowing  over 
the  pampas  in  the  rear  of  a  cyclonic 
system  of  low  pressure. 

Pamphlet.  Treatise  of  short  or 
moderate  length,  usually  unbound 
and  of  small  format,  and  generally 
dealing  with  matters  of  current 
public  interest.  In  a  technical 
sense,  a  pamphlet  is  a  printed 
work  with  eight  or  more  pages  of 
matter,  the  whole  not  exceeding 
five  sheets. 

The  derivation  of   the  word  is 


time*.  I'Vuiii  tin-  linn-  of  the  Re- 
((.i in. iii. in  id.-  pamphlet  haii  been 

of  COM-I.II-I  ii.!i-  in-'- ii. •  importance 
ami  .ift.-n  ever,  -iseil  inii.-li  political, 
occletii  '  i  social  mllm  m  •• 

minis,  Lut! 

vin  used  it,  and  the  Civil  v 
Kiejl.iml    produced   an  aatoiii-hiiiL' 

crop      of      enntroversial        uorku      ill 

pamphlet    form,    many,    such    as 
those  of  .lolni    Milt. .n.  of  •_'!'•. it   in 
tcrest.    One  of  the  moot  eel. 
collections    is    that   of   Civil    War 
pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum, 
numbering 

L'.'IHMI 

l>ef(X!,       Swift, 

William  Law, 
"Junius,"  and 
Newman  represent 
\an.ins  aspects 
of  pamphlet-writ- 
ing. Periods  of  war 
and  revolution 
bring  the  pamphlet 
into  active  life,  e.g. 
1780-1815,  1848, 
1914-18.  See 
Broadsheet;  News- 
paper ;  Pasquin- 
ade; Tract. 

P  a  mp  hyl  i  a 
(Gr.,   land    of   all 


tribes).  Ancient  region  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia 
on  the  W.  and  Cicilia  on  the  E.  Its 
inhabitants  were  of  mixed  race, 
partly  Semitic  and  Greek.  Pam- 
phylia  belonged  successively  to  the 
Persian  and  Macedonian  empires 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and 
of  Pergamum,  from  which,  in  133 
B.C.,  it  passed  to  Rome. 

Pamplona.       City    of    Spain, 
capital  of  the  prov.  of  Navarre.    It 
is  16  m.  from  the  French  frontier, 
among    the    foothills    of    the    W. 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Arga,  a  tributary 
of   the   Aragon,    195   m.    N.K.    of 
Madrid.    It  is  a  rly.  centre  for  the 
prov.      The  Gothic  cathedral  was 
built   in    1397   over  the   ruins   of 
the  earlier  edifice  of   1100.      The 
Cortes  of  Navarre  met  in  the  Sala 
Preciosa.    The  bull-ring  seats  8,000. 
It  was  rebuilt    by 
Pompey  in  68  B.C., 
taken     from     the 
Romans,  sacked  by  • 
Charlemagne,     un-  £ 
success  fully    at- 
tacked   by    Moors 
and  C  a  s  t  i  i  i  a  n  8, 
blockaded  by  Well- 
ington,    and     b  e- 
sieged   by  Carlists, 
Pop.  31,000. 

Pamplona.  City 
of  Colombia,  in  the 
«li- 1  it.  of  Santander 
It  is  40  m.  S.  ii 


the  Spaniard*  in  1549,  it  wan,  for  a 
time,  a  valuable  source  of  gold.  It 
is  the  see  of  n  l.i-»h«.p.  Pop.  20,000. 

Pan.  In  '  v,  the 

.•.••I  of  shepherds.  Generally  re- 
iranli -d  u*  the  ton  of  Hermes,  and 
especially  associated  with  Arcadia, 
he  was  of  monstrous  appearance, 
uitli  the  horns  and  legs  of  a  goat. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  or 
shepherd's  pi|».  "Inch  he  made 
from  reeds,  after  the  nymph 
Syrinx,  whom  he  had  pursued,  bad 
at  her  own  request  been  turned 
over  into  a  reed  by  the  gods.  The  sud- 
den apparition  of  Pan  to  travellers 
caused  terror,  whence  the  word 
panic.  The  legendary  representa- 
tion of  the  devil  U  a  memory  of 
Pan  and  similar  beings. 

Panaetim .  Stoic  philosopher 
of  the  Und  century  B.C.  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  educated  at  Pergamum 
and  Athens,  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Laelius  and  Scipio  the 
Younger,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Egypt  and  Asia,  afterwards  becom- 
ing the  foremost  teacher  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  Rome  and  in  Athens. 

Panama.  Republic  of  Central 
America,  formerly  a  dept.  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia.  The  separa- 
tion arose  in  1903 


Panama  Republic 
arms 


from  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the 
Panama  Canal ; 
independence  was 
asserted  on  Nov. 
3,  and  the  govt. 
was  recognized  by 
the  U.S.A.  and 
other  powers.  By 
the  18th  of  the  month  the  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  was  signed  by 
Panama  and  the  U.S.A.  The  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1904  and 
amended  in  1918,  is  based  upon 
an  elected  president  and  an  elected 
chamber  of  deputies. 

The  state  occupies  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  connecting  link  be- 
t  \\ccn  N.  and  S.  America,  and  lies  in 


obscure,  some  authorities  claiming 

that  it  comes  from  Pamphilus  or  Cucuta     near     tJie 

Pamphila,    a   Latin   poem    which  Venezuelan      fron- 

circulated      widely     in      medieval  tier.     Founded    by 


Pamplona,  Spain.    Capuchin  Monastery  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Aria,  near  Pamplona 
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a  curve  E.  and  W.  between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  N.  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  S.  The  in- 
terior is  ele- 
vated ;  in  the 
W.  the  Cordil- 
lera deVeragua 
is  drained  by 
short  rapid 
streams  to 
both  coasts ; 


Panama  flag, 

white  with  right 

corner  red,   left 

corner  blue 


in  the  E.  the 
Cordillera  de 
Darien  and  the  Sierra  Canaza  are 
coastal  ranges  with  a  depression, 
occupied  by  the  rivers  Chepo  and 
Chacunaque,  between  them.  The 
peninsula  of  Azuero  projects  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  people  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro  origin  ; 
they  are  chiefly  cattle  rearers 
for  the  markets  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Numerous  small  ports  facilitate 
communication.  With  an  abundant 
rainfall  and  fertile  soil,  tropical 
crops  should  yield  well,  but  more 
than  half  the  land  is  unoccupied 
and  the  remainder  is  inadequately 
cultivated.  The  chief  crop  is 
bananas,  and  small  amounts  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber  are  pro- 
duced on  plantations.  Mahogany 
is  obtained  from  the  forests.  The 
area  is  32,380  sq.  m.  Pop.  450,000. 
See  Central  America. 

Bibliography.  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel, 
Central  and  S.  America,  A.  H. 
Keane,  2nd  ed.  1909-11  ;  Panama, 
the  Canal,  the  Country,  and  the 
People,  A.  Edwards,  1912;  Panama 
Past  and  Present,  F.  Bishop,  1916. 

Panama.  Capital  of  the  re- 
public of  Panama.  It  is  situated 
within  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  ex- 
tends W.  and  N.  from  a  small 
peninsula  which  is  entirely  within 
the  city.  It  is  the  chief  Pacific 
port  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  is  connected  by  rly. 
with  Colon  attheAtlanticend.  It  in- 
cludes the  harbour  of  Balboa  (q.v.), 
formerly  called  Ancon,  where  ex 


tensive  harbour 
works  have  been 
constructed.  It 
has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, a  national 
university,  gov- 
ern m  e  n  t  and 
municipal  build- 
ings ;  the  church 
of  S.  Philip  dates 
from  1688.  Pana- 
ma was  built  by 
the  pirateMorgan 
in  1671,  after  he 
had  sacked  the 
old  town,  5  m.  to 
the  N.E.,  which 
was  founded 
in  1519.  Pop. 
50,000. 

Pan  a  m  a, 
GULF  OF.  Large 
inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in 
Panama.  It  lies 
between  the  pen- 
insula of  Azuero 
and  the  S.E. 
littoral  of  the 
republic,  and  is 

140  m.  wide  at  its  mouth.  At  its 
head,  some  1 20  m.  N.  of  the  mouth,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  the  N.E.  are  the  Pearl  Islands. 

Panama,  ISTHMUS  OF.  Narrow 
neck  of  land  connecting  N.  and  S. 
America.  It  lies  E.  and  W.,  with 


Panama,  Central  America.     Ruins  of  the  old  cathedral, 

looted  and  burned  by  Morgan,  the  pirate  ;   top,  right, 

facade  of  the  present  cathedral 


Panama   Canal.     Map  of  the  waterway  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 

Panama  Canal,  THE.  Canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

About  the  year  1520  navigators 
and  officials  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Spanish  Main  became  con- 
vinced that  nature  had  provided  no 
waterway  through  the  isthmian 
narrowlands  connecting  the  two 
great  oceans.  From  that  time  pro- 
jects began  to  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  channel 
at  some  point  along  the  isthmus. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  1869,  was  followed  by  activity 
at  Panama.  The  French  attempt 
to  construct  a  canal  under  the 
auspices  of  the  maker  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  was 
a  terrible  failure,  owing  partly  to 
financial  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion, but  partly  also  to  insanitary 
conditions  at  the  isthmus.  The 
experiences  of  the  Spanish  war  had 
impressed  the  United  States  with 
the  necessity  of  a  quicker  water- 
communication  between  their  At- 
the  Gulf  of  lantic  ^."d  Pacific  coasts.  In  1904 
Panama  on  the  they  acquired  the  rights  and  pro- 
Pacific  side  and  perty  of  the  New  Panama  Company, 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  which  had  beer,  "  caretaking  "  at 
on  the  Atlantic  the  isthmus  since  the  bankruptcy 
side.  Columbus  of  the  old  Lesseps  company.  They 
landed  on  the  a'so  obtained  from  the  little  re- 
isthmus  in  1502  public  of  Panama  a  strip  of  land 
and  here  Balboa  running  across  the  isthmus,  five 
was  the  first  miles  wide,  on  either  side  of  the 
European  to  see  proposed  waterway,  and  known  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Canal  Zone. 
It  averages  70  m.  The  two  most  important  natural 
across,  but  is  32  features  of  the  narrowlands  of 
m.  at  its  narrow-  Panama  are  the  Chagres  river  and 
est.  See  Darien.  the  Culebra  mountains.  The  former 
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is  a  stream,  often  swelling  to 
a  torrent,  running  right  across 
the  route  of  the  proposed  canal, 
and  the  latter  runs  down  the 
i-ilimiiM  near  the  Pacific  coast, 
interposing  a  barrier  which  would 
have  to  be  cut.  There  were  two 
possible  courses  open  to  them. 
The  r'leneh  chose  the  tide-level 
principle,  hut  the  Americans  de- 
cided for  a  high-level  waterway. 

Near  the  Caribbean  outlet  of  the 
Chagres  river  they  built  a  huge 
r.irthwork,  called  the  Gatun  Dam, 
luhi  across  the  channel  of  the 
-in-  UN.  .in. I  another  dam  about  20 
in.  S.  K.  at  Gam  boa.  Behind  tlir-r 
dams  and  held  up  elsewhere  by  the 
conformation  of  the  country,  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  a  lake  was 
formed,  164  sq.  m.  in  extent  and 
at  an  alt.  of  85  ft.  The  channel  of 
the  canal  runs  for  about  30  m. 
through  the  lake,  up  to  the  surface 
of  which  ships  are  lifted  by  stu- 
pendous locks  at  either  end. 

The  channel  of  the  canal  begins 
about  4i  m.  out  to  sea  in  Limon 
Bay  in  the  Caribbean  at  a  depth  of 
41  ft.  Through  the  sea  and  the 
shore  it  runs  for  8  m.  till  it  reaches 
the  first  locks,  the  gigantic  three- 
stepped,  two-flighted  stairway  at 
Gatun.  These  locks  lift  the  ship  on 


to  the  surface  of  the  Gatun  lake. 
20  m.  farther  on  the  channel  is  com- 
pressed into  the  Culebra  cutting, 
uhi.  h  runs  to  the  Pedro  Miguel 
look  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
85- ft. -above-sea-level  Hoction.  Com- 
ing from  the  Caribbean  the  vessel 
drops  down  thi*  lock  by .'{()  ft.  to  the 
little  Miraflorea  lake  at  65ft.  above 
sea  level,  from  which  the  Mira- 
florea  looks  in  two  steps  drop  it 
down  to  the  sea-level  Halt-water 
stretch  of  8  m.  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  canal, 
with  its  fortifications,  cost  100  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  as  against  19 
millions  for  the  Suez  Canal.  Its 
minimum  width  is  300  ft.  at  the 
bottom,  and  minimum  depth  41  ft. 

An  important  result  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  the  change  in  com- 
parative distances  between  England 
and  Australasia  and  New  York  and 
Australasia.  Henceforth  New  York, 
and  not  Liverpool,  will  be  nearer 
to  Yokohama,  Sydney,  and  Mel- 


bourne.  The 
canal  completed, 
an  agitation  arose 
in  the  U.S.A.  for 
the  exemption  of 
its  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  the 
dues,  and  in  Oct., 
1921,  a  bill  to 
effect  that  end 
passed  the  Senate. 
In  1919  there 
passed  through 
the  canal  2,ui"J 


vessels,  excluding  canal  vessels  and 
launches.  See  Balboa;  Colon; 
<'u|.  l.ra;  Dredging;  Hay,  John; 

Look.  •»•  •»««n  Mill* 

,'jraphy.     The     Panama 

Canal:    J.     Saxon     Mills,     1013; 

1'iinama  Canal,    F.    J.    Has- 

kin*,    1914  ;   The   Panama   Canal: 

an     engineering    treatise,     G.    W. 

Goethabi,  1916;   The  Panama  Gate 

way,  .).  H.  l'.i-h<.,,,  1918. 

Panama  Hat.  Lk'ht  hat  which 
can  be  folded  without  injury.  It  is 
made  from  the  young  leaf  of  a 
palm,  the  Carludovica  palmata, 
which  grows  in  Central  America, 
chiefly  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
where  the  hat  was  exclusively 
manufactured.  The  leaf  is,  however, 
no\\  imported  into  Europe.  See  Hat. 

Pan-American  Conference. 
Name  given  to  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  republics  of  N. 
and  S.  America.  The  first,  held  at 
Washington,  1889-90,  was  the  out- 
come of  years  of  effort  to  further 
the  sense  of  community  of  interest 


among  the  states  of  the  American 
continent.  It  was  followed  by 
conferences  at  Mexico  City,  1901-2; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906  ;  and  Buenos 
Aires,  1910.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  inter- 
national arbitration,  patents,  and 
copyrights. 

Pan-Anglican  Congress.  As- 
sembly of  churchmen  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  met  in 
London  in  July  and  Aug.,  1908. 
See  Lambeth  Conference. 


Panama  Canal.    1.  Qatun  Lock,  showing  a  vessel  being  towed  by  electrically  driven  haulers  on  bank.  2.  Gatun  Lock  from 
the  lake,  looking  toward  Limon  Bay.     3.  Upper  flight  o!  Gatun  Lock,  daring  construction 
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PANDANACEAE 


Panathenaea.  Festival  of  an- 
cient Athens.  It  was  held  annually 
in  Aug.  in  honour  of  Athena. 
Every  fourth  year  the  festival  was 
celebrated  on  a  splendid  scale  ;  it 
was  then  called  the  greater  Pana- 
thenaea, the  intervening  festivals 
being  known  as  the  lesser  Pana- 
thenaea. The  festival,  of  legendary 
origin,  had  grown  by  the  time  of 
Pericles  to  great  dimensions,  and 
included  musical  and  athletic  con- 
tests. The  great  religious  feature,  a 
procession  symbolising  the  power  of 
Athens,  is  represented  in  the  frieze 
on  the  Parthenon.  See  Athena. 

Panay.  Fifth  in  size  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  extreme 
W.  island  of  the  Visayan  group,  it 
lies  between  Negros  and  Mindoro 
islands,  and  covers  an  area  of  4,610 
sq.  m.,  or  with  adjacent  islands 
an  additional  300  sq.  m.  Panay 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  ranges 
extending  from  the  centre  to  its 
three  corners,  with  peaks  exceed- 
ing 5,000  ft.,  Madiaas,  the  culmin- 
ating summit,  being  7,265  ft.  The 
N.  and  E.  coasts  are  well  indented, 
and  contain  several  good  harbours, 
Iloilo  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Philippines.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Jalaur  and  Jaro.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  and  rice, 
sugar,  and  copra  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Pineapples,  bananas, 
and  mangoes  are  grown. 

In  1569  the  Spaniard,  Legaspi, 
conquered  Panay  from  his  first  base 
at  Cebu.  From  the  headquarters  he 
established  at  Iloilo  he  proceeded 
to  the  conquest  of  Mindoro  and 
Luzon.  Pop.  775,000. 

Pancake.  Thin,  flat  cake  fried 
in  butter  or  fat.  It  is  made  of  a 
thin  batter,  turned  in  the  pan  by 
tossing.  The  origin  of  eating  pan- 
cakes on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day 
before  Lent,  is  a  survival  of  the  old 
custom  of  feasting  on  that  day, 
pancakes  being  fried  in  the  grease 
that  was  forbidden  in  Lent.  For 
300  years  past  a  ceremony  known 
as  tossing  the  pancake  has  been 
enacted  at  Westminster  School  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  boys  scram- 
bling for  it  and  the  successful  one 
receiving  a  guinea  from  the  dean. 

Panchatantra  (Skt.,  Five 
Books).  Oldest  known  collection  of 
fables.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  Fables 
of  Bidpai  (q.v.)  and  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hitopadesa  (q.v. ) 
or  Book  of  Good  Counsels.  A  work 
in  five  tantras  or  sections,  it  de- 
rives from  a  treatise  in  which  the 
ancient  Brahmans  of  India  inserted 
the  choicest  treasures  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  the  most  perfect  rules 
for  government,  and  then  pre- 
sented them  to  their  raj  as.  Written 
in  Sanskrit,  the  Panchatantra  has 
been  rendered  into  the  chief  leu- 
guages  of  Asia  and  Europe. 


Panchayat.  Name  given  to  the 
committee  that  manages  the  affairs 
of  an  Indian  village.  In  some 
cases  it  consists  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  households ;  in  others  of  a 
fixed  number  of  persons  chosen 
by  their  fellows.  See  Village 
Community. 

Panch  Mahals  (Five  Districts). 
Dist.  of  India,  in  the  N.  division  of 
Bombay.  It  is  a  small  district, 
area  1,606  sq.  m.,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Mahi  river.  The  annual  rain- 
fall is  38  ins.  Rice  and  pulses  are 
grown,  and  native  food  grains 
occupy  half  the  tilled  area.  It  has 
been  British  since  1853.  Godhra 
is  the  chief  town.  Pop.  323,000. 

Pancorbo.  Village  of  Spain,  in 
Burgos  prov.  It  is  124  m.  S.W.  of 
Inin  and  10  m.  S.  of  Miranda,  on 
the  Ebro.  It  has  two  ruined 
castles,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
Garganta  or  gorge  of  Pancorbo, 
a  rocky  ravine  in  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  leading  to 
Castile. 

Pancras.  Patron  saint  of  chil- 
dren. He  is  said  traditionally  to 
have  been  born  at  Synnada,  in 
Phrygia,  of  noble  parentage,  and 
to  have  been  taken  in  childhood  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  baptized  by 
the  pope.  During  Diocletian's 
persecution  he  was  asked  by  the 
emperor  to  give  up  Christianity, 
and  on  his  refusing  was  beheaded 
at  the  age  of  14.  Numerous 
churches  and  one  London  borough 
are  named  after  him.  SeeS.  Pancras. 

Pancratium  (Gr.  pan,  all ; 
kratos,  strength).  Event  in  the 
Olympic  and  other  games  of  an- 
cient Greece.  The  term  means  a 
"  complete  "  contest,  wrestling  and 
boxing  combined.  It  was  a  trial  of 
strength  in  which  the  two  unarmed 
competitors  were  at  liberty  to  use 
any  means,  even  strangulation,  to 
overcome  one  another.  See  Ludi. 

Pancratium.  Genus  of  bulbous 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Ama- 
ryllidaceae.  Natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  the  Canaries,  and 
W.  Indies,  they  have  strap-shaped 
leaves  and  large  funnel-shaped, 
fragrant  white  flowers,  mostly 
forming  a  large  umbel,  on  a  tall 
stem.  The  best  known  species  are 
P.  illyricum  and  P.  maritimum, 
both  natives  of  S.  Europe. 

Pancreas.  Organ  situated  be- 
hind the  stomach.  About  6  to  8  ins. 
long,  it  contains  a  duct  which 


opens  into  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum  in  contact  with  the 
common  bile  duct.  The  pancreas 
secretes  a  juice  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  digestion  ol 
food.  It  contains  four  enzymes  or 
ferments,  namely  trypsin,  which 
splits  up  the  proteins  of  the  food  ; 
amylase,  which  converts  starch 
into  maltose,  a  form  of  sugar ; 
lipase.  which  splits  up  fats  ;  and  an 
enzyme  which  causes  milk  to 
curdle.  The  pancreas  of 
is  called  sweetbread  (q.v.). 

Pancsova.  Town  of  Yugo- 
slavia, in  the  S.  of  the  Banat.  It 
stands  3  m.  N.  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Temes  with  the  Danube,  here 
1£  m.  wide.  Silks,  bricks,  and  flour 
are  manufactured.  The  trade  is 
in  grain  and  pigs.  Pop.  21,000. 

Panda  OR  WAH  (Aelurus  ful- 
gens).  Small  mammal  of  the  order 
Carnivora.  It  is  a  native  of  the 


Panda.    Small  Himalayan  cat-bear 
allied  to  tbe  racoons 

W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

Himalayas  only.  Allied  to  the 
racoons,  it  resembles  the  kinkajou 
(q.v. )  in  having  the  claws  partially 
retractile.  Its  total  length  is  about 
2£  ft.,  but  somewhat  more  than  half 
this  measurement  is  due  to  the  long 


Pancreas.   Tbe  organ  shown  in  section 


Pandanaceae.     Leaves  of  tbe  Screw 
Pine,  P.  utilis 

bushy  tail,  which  has  suggested  the 
alternative  name  of  cat- bear.  Its 
fine,  dense  coat  of  fur  is  chestnut- 
brown  above  and  black  beneath. 
Mainly  nocturnal  and  arboreal  in 
habits,  it  is  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  pine-woods. 

Pandanaceae.  Natural  order  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Natives  of  the 
tropics,  mainly  of  the  Old  World, 
they  have  long,  narrow,  rigid  leaves, 


PANDARUS 

the  bases  of  the  older  one*  - 

ing  tin  I'd.-  small  tluwera 

:IK    in   crowded  •  -ho   two 

M-Vf.S      ..II      •>,),. ,|.l',.       pi. lllls.  TIllMI- 

•  i-iiMii.in-  shiuba,  and 
I'liitilnnii.i,  the  screw  j.r 

Pandarus.  I:  >  ml,  H 

I.x'i.tn  .in  her,  \\lin  fought  for 
:iicl  w.is  .slain  l>y  Diornodos. 
From  i  IK-  part  he  plays  as  a  go- 
between  in  the  story  of  Troilus  mid 
Crewida  as  told  by  Boccaccio, 
••-,  and  Sliakespeare  la  de- 
rhrd  the  \\  i  in  I  pander. 

Pandean  Pipes  OB  PAN'S  PIPES. 
Simple  mii-icul  instrument  of  ex- 
treme antiquity.  It  consists  of  a 
row  of  tubes,  stopped  at  tlirir 
lower  ends  and  bound  together,  and 
Mown  across  their  tops  by  the  per- 
former. The  number  of  tubes  has 
%:ui< •<!,  and  the  larger  instruments 
are  capable  of  considerable  effects, 
though  in  England  they  are  chieHy 
associated  with  the  simple  strains 
of  Punch  and  Judy  shows.  See 
Greek  Art. 

Pandect  ( Gr.  pandektes,  all- 
receiver  ;  pan,  all ;  delchesthai,  to 
receive).  Term  apparently  first  ap- 
plied to  an  encyclopedic  work.  In 
tin-  plural,  it  is  specially  used  of  the 
Digest  or  analysis  of  the  works  and 
legal  opinions  of  the  classical  Ro- 
man jurisconsults,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Papinian  and  Ulpian, 
which  had  been  approved  by  earlier 
emperors.  This  Digest  was  in  50 
books,  and  was  compiled  at  the  in- 
stance  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
With  the  Institutes  and  the  Codex 
the  Pandects  formed  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  a  complete  system  of 
I;.. man  civil  law.  6'ee  Roman  Law. 

Pandharpur.  Town  of  India,  in 
Sholapur  dist.,  Bombay  province. 
It  is  on  the  Bhima,  a  tributary  of 
the  Kistna,  84  m.  E.  of  Satara. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  the 
temple  of  Vithoba.  Pop.  28,600. 

P.  &  O.  Abbreviation  for  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  (q.v.). 

Pandora  (Gr.,  all-gifted).  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  first  woman 
on  earth,  made  from  clay  by  the 
god  Hephaestus  at  the  command  of 
Zeus,  who  desired  to  avenge  him- 
self on  Prometheus  (q.v. ).  The  gods 
were  so  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  skill  of  Hephaestus  that  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  endowing 
her  with  various  physical  and  men- 
tal gifts.  Pandora  became  the  wife 
of  Epimetheus,  brother  of  Prome- 
theus. In  his  house  was  a  box 
which  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
open,  but  Pandora,  overcome  by 
curiosity,  opened  the  box,  and  let 
out  all  the  evils  that  afflict  man- 
kind. She  shut  the  box,  however, 
in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Hope.  See  Flaxman. 
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Pandour.  Term  formerly  used 
to  designate  inriiibeni  of  a  body  of 
Austrian  infant  ry,  firot  recruited 
near  the  Tillage  of  Pandur,  in 
S  Hungary.  They  were  noted  for 
••  methods  of  warfare. 
The  word  a  extended  to  in 
robbers  and  marauders.  The 
n.'liility  in  CVoatia  and  Slavonia 
employ  armed  servants,  who  are 
l.n -u  n  by  the  same  name,  whi<  h  is 
•-•in. -times  spelt  Pandoor.  See 
Through  Savage  Europe,  H.  de 
Win.lt,  1907. 

Pandnlf  (d.  1226).  Papal  legate. 
Of  K.nnan  birth,  he  early  entered 
the  service  of  Innocent  III  and 
first  appeared  in  England,  on  a 
mission  from  the  pope,  in  1211.  On 
his  next  visit,  in  1213,  John  made 
complete  submission  to  the  pope, 
and  at  Runnymede  Pandulf  took 
the  king's  side,  repudiating  Magna 
Carta,  and  ordered  the  suspension 
of  Langton,  Sept.,  1215,  for  refusing 
to  carry  out  the  papal  sentences.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Norwich.  Promoted  to 
the  office  of  papal  legate  in  1218, 
Pandulf  soon  became  the  virtual 
ruler  of  England.  In  1221  he  was 
back  in  Rome,  where  Honorius  III 
consecrated  him  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  he  died  in  Rome,  Sept. 
16,  1226.  His  body  was  brought 
to  Norwich  and  buried  in  the 
cathedral. 

Pandya.  Former  division  of 
India,  the  ancient  Pandion.  It  was 
one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Dravidian  India,  and  comprised  the 
area  S.  of  Madura,  the  modern 
Tinnevelly  dist.  It  included  the 
sacred  island  of  Rameswaram. 

Panel  (Old  Fr.,  a  little  sheet).  In 
English  law,  the  list  of  jurors  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  to  serve  at  a 
trial.  Hence  a  jury  is  said  to  be  em- 
panelled. In  Scots  law,  the  accused 
in  a  criminal  trial  is  called  the 
panel.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
any  list  of  names  from  which  a 
choice  can  be  made ;  for  instance,  a 
panel  of  doctors  under  the  Health 
Insurance  Act  in  Great  Britain,  or 
a  panel  of  employers  or  employed 
empowered  to  act  as  arbitrators  in 
labour  disputes. 

Panelling.  Covering  of  a  sur- 
face in  a  building,  such  as  a  wall, 
door,  or  ceiling,  with  panels,  i.e. 
raised  or  sunk  compartment, 
generally  framed  at  the  edges.  Or- 
dinarily the  material  is  wood,  stone, 
or  plaster,  the  division  of  a  plaster 
ceiling  by  breaking  it  up  into 
panels  being  a  favourite  method  of 
decoration.  Wood-panelling,  as  a 
mural  decoration,  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  15th  century. 

In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
work  the  small  wood  panel  appears, 
sometimes  with  an  inlay  of  col- 
oured wood,  and  with  gradually  in- 
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fiWMing  elaboration  of  the  m»ul<l 
ings  of  it*  frame.    Ceiling  planter 
panel*      become     correspor 
rich.    The  uize  of  wood  panel*  was 
greatly  increased  after  the  middle 
of   the    17th   century,   dev« -lulling 
during  iu  Utter  part  into  th«-  I..M_- 
oblong  of  the  Palladian  style,  with 

nuch  bolder  roon: 

Italian*  of  the  Renaissance  pan- 
elled both  the  inside  and  outeide  of 
their  buildings  with  stone  or 
marble,  and  the  use  of  these  mate- 
rials was  adopted  sometimes  by 
Christopher  Wren  (q.v.)  in  Knu- 
land.  The  classic  taste  of  Robert 
Adam  reduced  the  panel  in  the 
18th  century  to  more  reasonable 
proportions,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  doors ;  the  moulding  was 
simplified,  an-1  it  became  the 
fashion  to  paint  panels  a  white 
or  cream  colour.  See  Ceiling; 
Gibbons,  Grinling ;  Mahomedan 
Art ;  Mural  Decoration. 

Pangani.  Dist.,  river,  and  town 
of  E.  Africa,  inTanganyikaTerritory. 
The  dist.  lies  S.  of  the  Tanga  and 
Wilhelmstal  districts  and  N.  of  the 
Bagamoyo  district,  and  borders  on 
the  E.  upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  has  a  considerable 
maritime  trade.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  British  naval  force  in  August, 
1916.  The  river  is  navigable  over 
considerable  distances  for  small 
craft.  Pangani  is  also  the  name  of 
two  Falls,  one  on  the  Pangani, 
and  the  other  on  the  Rufiji  river, 
below  its  junction  with  the  Ruaha. 

Pangbourne.  Village  of  Berk- 
shire, England.  It  stands  on 
the  Thames,  5  m.  from  Reading, 
with  a  station  on  the  G.W.  Rly. 
A  small  stream,  the  Pang,  here 
falls  into  the  Thames.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  S.  James.  In  1917 
a  college  for  training  boys  to  become 
officers  in  the  mercantile  marine 
was  opened  here.  Pop.  2,000. 

Pange  Lingua  (Lat.  pangere, 
to  record;  lingua,  tongue).  First 
words,  used  as  the  name,  of  a  Latin 
hymn  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist. Composed  by  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  it  begins,  Pange,  lingua, 
glorioai  corporia  mysterium  (Now, 
my  tongue,  the  mystery  telling  Of 
the  glorious  body,  sing),  and  was 
appointed  for  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  Sarum,  Hereford, 
York,  Aberdeen,  and  Paris  bre- 
viaries. It  was  translated  into 
English  by  E.  Caswall  and  J.  M. 
Neale.  See  Aquinas,  Thomas ; 
Corpus  Christi ;  Tantum  Ergo. 

Pangenesis  ( Gr.  pan,  all ;  genesis, 
generation).  Theory  of  heredity 
formulated  by  Darwin  in  1868  as  a 
provisional  hypothesis.  It  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  doctrine  of  Lamarck  to  the 
effect  that  acquired  character! 
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were  transmitted  to  offspring.  It 
was  an  effort  to  understand  how 
characters  could  be  continued  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Darwin 
supposed  that  the  cells  composing 
the  tissues  of  the  body  gave  off 
minute  portions  of  themselves — 
"  gemmules,"  he  termed  them — 
and  that  these  found  their  way  to 
the  germinal  area  and  constituted 
the  germ-plasm  from  which  the 
next  generation  was  to  spring.  The 
discovery  of  the  actual  continuity 
of  germ-plasm  rendered  this  hypo- 
thesis unnecessary.  See  Evolution  ; 
Heredity. 

Pan- Germanism  (Ger.  All- 
deutschtum).  German  political 
movement.  The  agitation  for  the 
cooperation  and  ultimate  political 
union  of  the  German  populations 
living  under  different  governments 
took  definite  shape  through  the 
foundation  of  the  Pan  -  German 
Union  (Alldeutscher  Verband)  in 
1891.  Its  press  organ  was  All- 
deutsche  Blatter.  Based  on  the 
ideas  of  Treitschke  (q.v.),  H.  S. 
Chamberlain  (q.v.),  and  others,  it 
was  mainly  the  work  of  chauvinis- 
tic professors  and  literary  men. 

Aided  by  anti-Semites,  militarists, 
and  the  advocates  of  colonial  and 
naval  expansion,  the  Pan-Germans 
aimed  primarily  at  fostering  the 
sense  of  German  nationality  in 
German  Austria,  the  German  dis- 
tricts of  Bohemia,  Transylvania, 
and  Switzerland,  and  in  parts  of 
America,  especially  S.  Brazil,  and 
at  maintaining  German  culture  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  incor- 
poration of  these  districts  in  the 
German  empire.  They  endeav- 
oured further  to  arouse  a  sense  of 
racial  solidarity  with  Germany  in 
the  other  Teutonic  peoples  of  the 
Continent,  in  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  in 
S.  Africa.  After  the  Austrian 
revolution  of  1918  the  Great- 
Germans,  a  Pan  -  German  party 
advocating  union  with  Germany, 
formed  one  of  the  three  chief 
parties  in  the  Austrian  parliament. 

Pangolin  (Manis).  Genus  of 
edentate  mammals,  occurring  in  S. 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  pangolin  is 
from  two  to  three  ft.  long,  and  its 
body  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
lizard  in  shape.  Except  about  the 
mouth  and  on  the  under  parts,  it 
is  entirely  covered  with  large 
horny  scales ;  and  the  feet  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  and  powerful 
claws.  No  teeth  are  present,  but 
there  are  horny  ridges  on  the 
lower  jaws;  the  tongue  is  long  and 
wormlike,  as  in  the  anteaters.  The 
pangolin  rolls  itself  into  a  ball 
when  disturbed. 

The  Asiatic  pangolins,  which 
comprise  three  species,  live  in  cre- 


vices of  the  rocks,  and  in  long 
burrows  terminating  in  a  chamber 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  ft. 
across.  The  animals  are  strictly 
nocturnal,  and  feed  on  termites. 
There  are  four  species  in  Africa. 
They  resemble  the  Asiatic  species 
in  habits,  but  have  a  curious 
method  of  resting  on  a  tree -trunk 
by  clinging  with  the  hind  feet  and 
tail,  while  the  body  is  thrown  back 
till  it  is  nearly  horizontal. 

Panick  Grass  (Panicum). 
Large  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
natural  order  Gramineae.  They 


Panick  Grass.     Leaves  and  flower 
spray  of  Panicum  miliaceum 

are  mostly  natives  of  the  tropics, 
but  a  few  are  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  regions.  The  flowers  are 
clustered  in  spikes  or  branching 
sprays.  Many  of  the  species  are 
useful  fodder  grasses,  and  a  few  of 
them  yield  grains  large  enough  for 
use  as  human  food.  P.  miliaceum, 
which  yields  Indian  millet  or 
warree,  is  cultivated  in  S.  Europe. 
P.  maximum  of  the  W.  Indies 
attains  a  height  of  six  to  ten  ft., 
and  another  large  species  is  the 
Angola  grass  (P.  spectabile)  of 
Brazil.  Several  species  are  grown 
as  ornamental  grasses. 

Panicle  (Lat. ).  In  botany,  term 
denoting  the  arrangement,  of  the 
flowers  in  a  raceme  or  spray  with 
branches,  as  in  the  oat.  See  In- 
florescence. 

Panin,  NIKITA  IVANOVITCH, 
COUNT  (1718-83).  Russian  states- 
man. Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sept. 


Pangolin.    African  species  of  the 
lizard-like  mammal 


26,  1718,  he  became  a  soldier  and 
was  attached  to  the  imperial  guard 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  Am- 
bassador at  Copenhagen,  1747,  and 
later  at  Stockholm,  he  became 
governor  to  the  young  prince  Paul 
Petrovitch,  1760,  and  after  the 
accession  of  Catherine  II  was  se- 
lected by  her  as  her  chief  minister, 
1763.  His  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  with  Turkey, 
,  and  the  exchange  of  Holstein 
for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst. 
Catherine  made  him  a  count  in 
1767,  but  later  he  lost  influence 
with  her.  He  died  March  31,  1783. 

Panipat.  Town  of  the  Punjab, 
India,  in  Karnal  dist.  It  is  situated 
N.  of  Delhi,  a  few  m.  W.  of  the 
Jumna.  Decisive  battles  were 
fought  here  in  1526,  when  Babar 
(q.v.)  triumphed;  in  1556,  when 
a  victory  placed  Akbar  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi ;  and  in  1761,  when 
Ahmad  Shah  of  Afghanistan  de- 
feated the  Marathas.  Pop.  26,300. 

Panixer.  Alpine  pass  in 
Switzerland.  It  connects  cantons 
Glarus  and  Grisons  over  the  Todi 
range,  and  leads  E.  of  the  Haus- 
stock  from  the  valley  of  the  Sernf 
to  Panix  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Vorder  Rhine.  Its  alt.  is  7,897  ft. 
and  the  top  is  marked  by  two 
tablets  which  record  the  retreat, 
Oct.  5-10,  1799,  of  the  Russians 
under  Suvorov. 

Panizzi,  SIR  ANTHONY  (1797- 
1879).  Anglo-Italian  scholar. 
Born  at  Brescello,  near  Modena, 
Sept.  16,  1797, 
he  was  educa- 
ted at  Parma 
University,  and 
practised  as  a 
lawyer,  but, 
having  joined 
the  Carbonari, 
was  arrested  in 
1822,  and  es- 
caped to  Eng-  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi, 
land.  He  taught  Anglo-Italian  scholar 
Italian  at  Liverpool,  but  in  1828 
Brougham  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Italian  in 
University  College,  London,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  made  an 
assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  1856  principal 
librarian.  To  him  was  due  the 
organization  of  the  reading-room 
and  the  great  catalogue.  He  re- 
tired in  1866,  was  made  K.C.B.  in 
1869,  and  died  April  8,  1879.  He 
edited  the  poems  of  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto.  See  Life,  L.  A.  Fagan,  1880. 

Panjandrum.  Nonsense  word 
made  up  by  S.  Foote,  and  occur- 
ring in  a  fantastic  composition 
intended  as  a  memory  test.  A 
sentence  frequently  quoted  is  as 
follows  :  And  there  were  present 
the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblillies, 
and  the  Garyulies,  and  the  Grand 
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Panjandrum     hiniM-lf.     with     the 
little  ruiiinl  hut  (mi  at  top.     I 
tin-    \vonl    runic    t<>    IKJ    used    by 
19th  cent  m  v  u  liters  as  a  syi. 

for    any     pict.-ml«-r    t,,    undue    im- 

•  e  or  fussy  local  magnate. 
Panj.'m.    Alternative  name  for 
MM-    I  m!o  Portuguese  city  of  New 

Panka.  Indian  caste  of  weavers 
ami  cultivators,  mostly  in  Bihar 
ami  Orissa,  Central  Pmvi noes,  and 
Madras  prov.  Nuinherin^  (1911) 
796,97:{,  including  th.-  1'an.  Panika, 
ami  1'iino,  live  sixths  are  Kabir- 
pant  his,  followers  of  Kabir's  15th- 
century  religious  reformation. 

Pankhurst,  CIIKISTAIIKL  (b. 
1880).  British  feminist.  Daughter 
ot  Kuhard  anil  Kmtm-line  1'ank 
hur-t .  In-  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  for  Girls  and  Victoria  Uni- 
vciMt  v.  Mam-hcstcr,  where  in  1900 
she  took  the  LL.  B.  Refused  admis- 
sion to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  law 
student,  she  helped  to  organize 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union,  and  was  imprisoned  on 
several  occasions.  In  1912,  she 
escaped  to  Paris,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  movement  and 
edit  its  organ,  The  Suffragette. 
In  1914-15  she  lectured  in  the 
U.S  A.,  and  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested Smethwick  in  1918.  She 
wrote  The  Great  Scourge  and 
How  to  End  It,  1913,  and  her  life 
story  appeared  serially  in  The 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1921. 

Pankhurst,  EMMELINE.  British 
feminist.  Born  in  Manchester, 
daughter  of  Robert  Goulden,  she 
was  educated 
in  England  and 
Paris.  In  1879 
she  married 
Dr.  Richard 
Marsden  Pank- 
hurst, a  barris 
ter,  and  with 
him  helped  to 
found  the 
Women's  Fran- 
c  h  i  s  e  League, 
1889.  She  was 
a  poor  law 
guardian,  and  member  of  the  school 
board,  Manchester,  and  on  her 
husband's  death,  in  1898,  was  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  births,  a  post 
she  held  until  1900.  In  1903  she 
founded  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union.  When  militant 
methods  took  the  place  of  peaceful 

Eropaganda,  Mrs.   Pankhurst  was 
eld  responsible  for  them,  and  she 
was  several  times  imprisoned.    She 
published   My  Own   Story,   1914. 
See  Franchise  ;  Suffrage  ;  Vote. 

Pankhurst,  SYLVIA  (b.  1882). 
British  socialist.  Sister  of 
Christabel  Pankhurst  (q.v.),  and 
sharing  in  her  family's  agitation  for 
woman  suffrage,  she  lectured  in  the 


Emmeline  Pank- 

burst,  British 

feminist 

Elliott  *  fru 


U.S.A..    I'.H  I,    iii    « h.'  h    M-ar  ap- 

nf  tin-  iiuiM -nil-lit  dtiim.1   I '.'«'.-    I" 

she      joined      Id.       extreme 

ity,      and     i-dit<-<|     the 

r  pub- 

li*hinir   article*   in  it  calculated  to 

li.sjifTi-rtii.il  and 

was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  1921. 
Panna.    Native  state  and  town 

•  «t   I  'riitral    India,  in   l'.:ind<-lkhand. 

to    I  <n  in  In     and 

Jnhhulpore  British  (list.,  and 
Kothi,  and  other  native  states. 
The  town  is  105  m.  N 
,1  nl. I. ul| I. ire,  and  contains  several 
modern  Hindu  temples.  Formerly 
diamonds  were  mined  in  the 
locality.  The  area  of  the  state  is 
2,492  sq.  m.  Pop.,  state,  193.000 ; 
town.  12,000. 

Panne,  LA.  Town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders.  It  is 
4J  m.  from  Furnes,  and  is  a  noted 
bathing  resort.  During  the  Great 
War  it  was  slightly  damaged  by 
German  air  raids,  and  here  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians 
lived  during  that  period,  the  queen 
serving  as  a  nursing  sister  in  a  field 
hospital.  Pop.  4,300. 

Panning.  Process  of  recovering 
gold  from  sand  or  crushed  ore  by 
means  of  the  pan,  the  most  primi- 
tive mining  appliance.  The  pan  is 
a  flat  dish  of  almost  any  form  ; 
that  used  by  the  old  Australian 
miners  was  flat-bottomed  and  of 
iron,  but  that  used  in  many  other 
parts,  particularly  in  Central  and 
South  America1,  is  slightly  coned. 
It  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
gold  prospector's  outfit.  The 
miner  puts  into  it  some  auriferous 
sand,  the  pay  dirt,  breaking  up  the 
lumps,  and  then  he  dips  the  pan 
under  water,  a  gentle  running 
stream  by  preference,  and  gives  it 
a  peculiar  rotative,  vibratory 
motion,  by  which  the  lighter  dirt 
is  washed  over  the  lip,  leaving  the 
heavier  grains  carrying  the  gold  in 
the  bottom.  See  Gold  ;  Mining. 

Pannonia  . 
Province  of  the 
Roman  empire. 
It  lay  between 
the  Alps  and  the 
Danube,  from  a 
point  above  the 
modern  Vienna 
t<>  r.rl-radr.  and 
embraced  a  large 
part  of  the 
present  Austria, 
Hungary,  and 
Yn^o-Siavia.  Its 
people.  \\  ho  seem 
to  have  been  of 
Illyrian  race, 
first  de- 
feated, about  30 
B.C.,  by  Vibius, 


OIH-  of  the  general*  of  Octavianus. 

joined   the  great  revolt  of 

'.i.  «hi<h  ended  in  the  re- 

I'annonia  to  a  Roman 

.       In  1 1)2  it  was  divided 

into    two    provinces.   Upper  and 

Pannonia. 

Panorama  (<>r.  pan,  all; 
horama,  sight).  Term  for  a  piet  un- 
living views  of  object*  in  all  direc- 
tion*. A  panoramic  dUplay,  which 
was  in  a  sense  the  predecessor  of 
tli<  <  uiematograph,  was  a  picture 
representing  a  number  of  scenes 
winch  panned  in  succession  before 
thc:iudi'-nc'-.  s»  Cinematography. 

Panos.  Family  of  8.  American 
Indian  tribes  of  allied  speech. 
Mostly  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacra- 
mento, Peru,  they  are  a  branch 
of  the  Carat>,  once  dominant  in 
Ecuador.  They  have  dwindled  into 
a  small  mission  settlement. 

Pans.  In  geology,  hard  layers 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
loose  material  at  a  depth  of  four 
or  more  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  They  interfere  with 
drainage,  and  decrease  fertility. 
A  pan  simply  consisting  of  har- 
dened clay  is  known  as  a 
plough  sole,  and  may  be  caused 
by  continuous  ploughing  of  heavy 
land.  In  lighter  soils  the  pan 
is  formed  by  infiltration  of 
various  substances  in  solution, 
these  being  deposited  and  acting 
like  cement.  A  distinction  is  thus 
made  between  moor- bed  pan 
(organic  cement),  iron  pan  (ferric 
oxide),  and  limy  pan  (carbonate  of 
lime).  Pans  require  breaking  up 
by  subsoiling  or  deep  ploughing. 

Panshanger.  Seat  of  Baron 
Queenborough,  in  Hertfordshire, 
England.  It  stands  in  a  park  of 
about  900  acres,  between  Hatfield 
and  Ware,  1J  m.  from  Cole  Green 
station  on  the  G.N.R.  The  house, 
begun  by  Peter,  3rd  Earl  Cowper, 
in  1801,  and  partly  burned  in  1855, 
is  notable  for  its  picture  gallery. 
The  park,  famous  for  its  timber,  is 
watered  by  the  Maran.  It  was  the 


Pansbanger.  Hertfordshire.     South  front  of  the  country 
mansion  ol  Baron  Queenborough 
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seat  of  Earl  Cowper  until  1905 ; 
then  it  passed  to  Lady  Des borough. 
It  was  later  bought  by  Lord 
Queenborough.  During  the  Great 
War  German  prisoners  were  in- 
terned here. 

Panslavism.  Movement  to 
promote  fraternity  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Slavonic  peoples. 
A  common  Slavonic  consciousness 
hardly  existed  before  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  was  promoted  by  the  part 
played  by  Russia  in  defeating  Napo- 
leon I,  and  especially  by  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Prague  in  1813,  when 
Czechs  and  Russians  fraternised. 
In  the  following  years  the  Slavs  of 
Austria  were  drawn  together  by 
government  oppression.  Congresses 
were  held  at  Prague  in  1848  and  at 
Moscow  in  1867. 

Russia's  role  as  the  protector 
and  liberator  of  the  Slavs  was  set 
forth  by  N.  Danilovsky  in  his 
book,  Russia  and  Europe,  in  1869. 
She  gained  a  strong  following  in 
the  Balkans,  but  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Bulgars,  as  well 
as  of  the  liberal  Panslavists  of 
Central  Europe,  while  the  Poles 
throughout  remained  steadily 
hostile  to  the  movement.  Pan- 
slavism  was  also  hampered  by  the 
antipathy  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  and  by  many 
international  jealousies.  The  Bal- 
kan League  of  1912  was  a  short- 
lived triumph  of  Panslavism.  A 
greater  impetus  was  given  by  the 
alliance  of  all  the  Slav  peoples — 
except  th3  half -Turanian  Bulgars 
— in  the  Great  War,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Yugo-Slavs,  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  Poles,  but  the  Russian 
revolution  caused  new  compli- 
cations. See  Balkan  League  ; 
Russia ;  Slav. 

Pansy  (  Viola  tricolor).  Peren- 
nial herb  of  the  natural  order 
Violaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  N.  and 
W.  Asia.  The  leaves  in  general 
form  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped, 
but  variously  lobed  and  cut. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  whitish, 
or  yellow,  or  a  varied  mixture 
of  the  three  colours.  The  number 
of  named  varieties  is  enormous, 
and  every  year  sees  additions. 
They  do  well  in  almost  any  gar- 
den soil,  but  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  planting  deeply  in  a 
well-drained  sandy  loam,  enriched 
with  stable  or  cow  manure. 
Special  varieties  can  be  propa- 
gated only  by  means  of  cuttings 
and  divisions  of  the  old  plants, 
made  at  the  end  of  the  flowering 
season  (Aug.  or  Sept.),  and  given 
slight  protection  during  the  winter. 
The  word  pansy  is  derived  from 
the  French  pensee,  thought.  Alter- 
native names  are  heartsease  and 
love-in-idleness. 


Pantagruel.  Giant  and  king  of 
the  Dipsodes  in  Rabelais'  Life  of 
Gargantua  and  the  Heroic  Deeds  of 
Pantagruel.  He  is  the  son  of  Gar- 
gantua, and  his  name  is  explained 
as  signifying  all-thirsty. 

Pantaloon  (Ital.  Pantaleone,  a 
saint  popular  in  Venice).  Ridicul- 
ous old  Venetian  bourgeois  in  the 
Italian  comedy,  or  Commedia  dell' 
Arte  (q.v. ).  Sometimes  he  was  an 
old  bachelor,  but  generally  he  was 
married  to  an  unfaithful  young 
wife  or  was  the  father  of  trouble- 
some young  daughters.  Columbine 
was  very  often  his  daughter,  and 
Harlequin  was  sometimes  his 
lackey.  Lean  and  slippered, 
as  Shakespeare  called  him, 
Pantaloon  wore  the  skin-tight 
trousers  all  of  one  piece  named 
after  him,  and  a  long  gaberdine, 
originally  red,  but  changed  to  black 
when  Venice  lost  Negroponte,  and 
the  whole  city  put  on  mourning. 
In  modern  English  pantomime  he 
is  a  butt  for  the  practical  jokes 
of  harlequin  and  clown.  See  Col- 
umbine ;  Harlequin  ;  Pantomime. 

Pauteg  OR  PANTEAGUE.  Urban 
dist.  of  Monmouthshire,  England. 
It  is  2  m.  from  Pontypool,  on  the 
G.W.  Rly.  S.  Mary's  is  the  chief 
church.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
employed  in  the  ironworks  and 
coal  mines.  Pop.  10,000. 

Pantelleria.  Volcanic  island  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Situated  60  m. 
from  Sicily  and  40  m.  from  N. 
Africa,  it  has 
an  area  of  32 
sq  m.,  be- 
longs to  Italy, 
and  is  in 
eluded  within 
the  Sicilian 
prov.  of  Tra- 
pani.  It  rises 
in  an  extinct 
crater,  Mon- 
tagna  Grande, 
to  2,740  ft.; 
numerous 
fumaroles 
and  hot 


Pantaloon,  in  Eng- 
lish pantomime 


Flowers  oi  common  yellow 
top,  two-coloured  variety 


springs  exist ; 
in  1891  a  sub- 
marine erup- 
tion occurred 
3  m.  to  the 
N.W.  Raisins 
and  figs  are 
produced,  and 
fishing  is  en- 
gaged in.  There 
is  an  Italian 
penal  colony  on 
the  island. 
Round  towers, 
known  as  Sesi, 
betoken  a  pre- 
historic popu- 
lation. It  was 
colonised  by 
the  Phoenic- 
ians, and  cap- 
tured bv  Rome 
in217if.c.  The 
Christian  i  n- 
habitants  were 
e  x  te  rminated 
by  the  Arabs 
about  700. 
Pop.  10,000. 
Panthay.  Burmese  name  for 
Chinese  Mahomedans,  especially 
in  Yunnan.  Calling  themselves 
Hui-hui,  they  are  presumably  de- 
scendants of  medieval  Tartar 
soldiery.  Official  oppression  led  in 
1855  to  a  rebellion  under  Tu  Wen- 
hsiu,  who  was  proclaimed  sultan, 
1867,  but  overthrown,  1873.  Pan- 
thay muleteers  serve  the  caravan 
trade  between  Burma  and  China. 

Pantheism  (Gr  pin,  all ;  theos, 
god).  The  doctrine  which  affirm? 
the  unity  of  the  Deity  with  the 
world.  Pantheism  has  received 
different  names  according  to  its 
attitude  towards  the  relation  of 
individual  things  to  the  absolute. 
Acosmism  denies  the  existence  of  a 
universe  as  distinct  from  God ; 
emanationism  explains  all  things 
as  flowing  out  from  the  Deity,  of 
whom  they  form  part ;  Krause's 
panentheism  teaches  that  all 
things  are  in  God. 

A  fundamental  part  of  much 
ancient  Indian  philosophy,  Panthe- 
ism appears  in  the  Greek  Eleatic 
and  Neoplatonic  systems,  and  in 
many  Christian  mystics  from  the 
.so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
onwards.  It  was  taught  by  Bruno 
and  other  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  by  many  of  the  German 
Idealists.  It  is  most  completely 
developed  in  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza.  See  God  ;  Spinoza. 

Pantheon  (Gr.  pantheion,  {je- 
longing  to  all  the  gods).  Temple 
in  Rome,  now  a  church.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  ancient  "Roman 
buildings  that  still  survive,  it  was 
built  by  Hadrian  between  A.D.  120- 
1 30.  An  early  temple  near  the  site 
was  built  by  Agrippa  in  27  B.C., 
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I     tin-    Illdll- 

trie*  include  rly. 
wagon  factories, 
ill-  making  of 
chocolate,  soap, 
preae  r  vr 


. 

(cries,  dye-works, 
and  some  stone 
quarries.  Although 
an  old  town,  HH-M- 

tioii.-d    :it     IVnthl 

mi  111  in  the  lltli 
•  •••utiiry,  it  has 
no  noteworthy 
points  of  interest. 
Pop.  36,400. 
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B  x,  D  y.  The  longer  D  *  U 
r.-Utiv.-ly  to  D  y,  the  greater  will 
be  the  movements  of  C  relatively 
tn  those  of  B.  If  the  reproduction 
in  to  !»••  l.-irx'T  than  the  original,  a 
]>'-n>  il  j ,  in -.-rted  at  C  and  a  tracing 
stylus  at  B ;  if  smaller,  the  posi- 
i  ionn  are  reversed. 

Pantomime.  Art  of  acting 
wit  limit  words,  by  gestures  and 
facial  expression  only.  Though 
practised  in  ancient  Greece,  it 
became  more  popular  in  Rome, 
where  it  had  the  great  advantage 
of  supplying  an  entertainment 
intelligible  to  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  that  lived  there.  Facial 


as  a   memorial    to   the   hoi 

'.  and  was  burnt  A.D.  80. 
Tin-  main  structural  parts  of  the 
Pantheon  consist  of  a  rotunda  and 
a  dome,  the  interior  of  the  latter 
forming  a  perfect  hemisphere,  the 
total  height  and  diameter  of  the 
building  amounting  to  142ft.  Gins. 
The  portico  of  Corinthian  columns 
supports  a  massive  pediment  (q.v.) 
surmounted  by  another  parti- 
ally screening  the  dome,  \vhii-h 
is  constructed  of  solid  concrete  and 
li-htrd  at  the  summit  by  an  open- 
ing 27  ft.  in  diameter.  Originally 
the  dome  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
gilded  bronze,  but  these  were 
removed  by  Constantino  II,  a 
leaden  covering  being  substituted 
by  Pope  Gregory  III.  The  in- 
terior is  lined  with  marble.  In 
609  the  Pantheon  was  conse- 
crated by  Boniface  IV,  and  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Mary  of  the  Martyrs. 
It  contains  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  eminent  Italians. 

The  Pantheon,  Paris,  a  building 
m  the  Roman  style,  with  a  large 
portico  and  a  dome,  designed  by 
Soufflot,  was  begun  in  1764,  and 
has  been  three  times  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Genevieve,  and 
three  times,  as  now,  a  temple  of 
honour  to  great  Frenchmen,  of 
whom  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Hugo  are  buried  in  the  crypt.  See 
Architecture. 

Panther  (Felia  pard-us).  Large 
and  ferocious  spotted  cat.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  S.  Asia,  Java,  and 
Japan.  About  7  ft.  in  length,  its 
upper  parts  are  yellow  closely 
spotted  with  black,  paling  to 
white  on  the  under  surface.  The 
spots  vary  in  form  from  broken 
rings  and  ovals  to  short  longitu- 
dinal bars  and  blotches.  Generally 
known  in  India  as  the  panther, 
in  other  parts  of  its  distribution 
it  is  called  leopard  ('/.''•). 

Pan  tin.  Town  of  France,  in  the 
dent,  of  Seine.  An  industrial 
suburb  of  Paris,  it  lies  just  outside 
the  fortifications,  1  m.  N.E.  of  the 
city.  The  Ourcq  canal  runs  past 


Pantheon,  Rome.    Interior  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  now  used  as  a  church. 
Top,  left,   front  of  the  building,  showing  portico  of  Corinthian  columns 


Pantograph.  Instrument  for 
copying  designs  on  a  larger  or  a 
reduced  scale.  Its  principle  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustration.  A  D,  D  C  and  B  V. 
B  E  are  two  pairs  of  rods  of 
equal  length,  hinged  together  at 
D  and  B  respectively,  and  attached 
by  removable  screws  at  x  and  y. 
The  apparatus  is  secured  to  the 
board  by  a  spike  at  A,  about 
which  it  can  be  moved  freely  in 
any  direction.  All  four  rods  have 
a  series  of  holes  in  them,  and  by 
setting  the  screws  in  similarly- 
numbered  holes  the  sides  D  z, 
B  y  of  the  parallelogram  B  x  D  y 
may  be  made  equal  to,  longer 
1 1  M  n.  or  shorter  than  the  sides 


Pantograph  for  copying  designs  on  different  scales.  See  tost 


expression,  however,  was  excluded 
in  those  days  because  of  the  masks 
worn  by  the  performers — contri 
vances  of  bark,  leather,  or  metal, 
lined  with  cloth,  which  covered 
the  entire  head.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  word  panto- 
mime was  applied  in  France  to  a 
kind  of  mythological  ballet  which 
was  in  great  favour  in  Poris 
and  at  Versailles.  Nowadays  the 
word  is  seldom  used  in  English, 
except  in  connexion  with  Christ- 
mas productions  of  the  Jock  and 
the  Bean-stalk  order,  which  have 
an  immense  vogue  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  The  Harlequinade, 
formerly  a  distinctive  feature  of 
them,  and  usually  concluding  the 
performance.isnow 
often  omitted.  See 
Actor;  Drama; 
Harlequin:  Pan- 
taloon. 

Paoii,  PASQUALE 
(1720-1807).  Cor- 
sican  pat  riot.  Born 
at  Rostino,  Corsica , 
April  25.  172,-.,  th« 
son  of  the  Corsican 
leader,  Giacinto 
Paoli  (1702-68), 
he  was  educated 


Pasquale  Paqli, 
Corsican  patriot 
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at  Naples,  where  his  father  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Corsican 
exiles.  In  1755  Pasquale  was 
offered  the  su- 
preme power  in 
Corsica,  where 
he  consoli- 
dated the  Cor- 
sicans  by  mak- 
ing vendettas 
unlawful,  and 
provided  a 
generous  con- 
stitution. 
When,  in  1768, 
Corsica  was  ceded  by  Genoa  to 
France,  Paoli  offered  a  fierce 
resistance,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  island  with  350 
followers  on  a  British  frigate, 
June  12,  1769.  He  settled  in 
London,  received  a  pension,  and 
joined  the  circle  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
By  a  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  France,  Nov.  30,  1789,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Corsica,  which 
he  again  governed.  He  defied  the 
French,  and  British  troops  were 
sent  to  his  aid,  in  return  for  which 
he  handed  over  the  sovereignty 
of  Corsica  to  George  III.  The 
British  evacuated  it  in  1796.  Paoli 
returned  to  London,  1795,  and  died 
there  Feb.  5,  1807.  See  Corsica. 
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Paolo     and     Francesca     (d. 

1285).  Lovers  celebrated  by  Dante, 
who  meets  them  in  the  second 
circle  of  Hell  (Inferno,  v).  Giovanni 
Malatesta  of  Rimini,  who  was  lame 
and  ugly,  received  from  the  lord  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  reward  for  his 
military  services,  the  hand  of  his 
beautiful  daughter,  Francesca 
(q.v.).  She  loved  his  brother 
Paolo,  and  was  surprised  with 
him  by  her  husband,  who  slew 
them  both.  The  story  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  by  Stephen 
Phillips,  produced  March  6,  1902, 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, where  it  ran  for  136  perform- 
ances. Henry  Ainley  played 
Paolo ;  George  Alexander,  Mala- 
testa ;  Elizabeth  Robins,  Lucrezia ; 
and  Evelyn  Millard,  Francesca. 
See  Francesca. 

Papa.  Latin  form  of  the  Greek 
pappns  or  papas,  father.  In 
origin  and  in  ordinary  usage  the 
word  is  a  child's  name  for  father. 
It  was  an  early  title  of  bishops,  e.g. 
S.  Jerome  refers  to  S.  Cyprian  as 
Bealisaimux  papa.  Since  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII  (1073-85)  it  has 
been  claimed  as  the  prescriptive 
title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  word  denotes 
a  priest.  See  Pope. 
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No  dynasty  of  rulers  or  law- 
givers teft  standing  in  Europe  to- 
day is  as  old  as  the  papacy  ;  none, 
perhaps,  in  the  world  except  that 
of  Japan.  In 
legal  d oc  u- 
ments  issuing 
from  his  court 
the  pope  is 
termed  bishop 
of  Rome,  suc- 
cessor of  S. 
Peter,  Pontifex 
Maximus  and 
Vicar  of  Christ. 
He  holds  many 
more  titles,  but 
they  all  flow 


Papacy,   shield   on 
which  each  pope  em- 
blazons his  arms 


from  one ;  for  he  is  the  Roman  Father, 
emphatically  such,  and  this  Virgilian 
appellation  (Aeneid  ix,  449)  pre- 
figures an  empire  without  end, 
visible  in  its  throne  of  majesty,  but 
something  higher  still,  because  the 
gift  of  Heaven.  If  S.  Peter  was 
prince  of  the  Apostles,  yet  im- 
perial Caesar  was  head  of  the 
college  of  Pontiffs,  a  priest  who 
could  offer  sacrifice  and  edit  or  in- 
terpret the  Sibylline  books.  This 
very  ancient  mingling  of  attri- 
butes in  a  priest-king  was 
familiar  to  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  venerated  Melchizedek,  king 


of     Salem,     priest    of    the    Most 
High  God. 

The  Apostle  Peter  came  to 
Rome,  according  to  tradition,  in 
A.D.  42,  and  in  whatever  year  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  it  is  certain 
that  his  Confession  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  Caius  the  priest  bears 
witness  at  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century.  Reference  to  the  good 
Apostles  in  S.  Clement's  epistle, 
about  A.D.  94,  and  an  implication 
of  their  heroic  end,  confirm  the 
association  of  Peter  and  Paul  with 
Roman  Christianity ;  but  succes- 
sion to  the  bishopric  is  never  de- 
rived from  the  teacher  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  the  earliest  catalogues  of 
the  popes  a  slight  derangement 
leaves  the  chief  links  secure.  There 
is  no  question  among  scholars  of 
best  repute  that  Peter  died  in 
Rome,  where  he  had  exercised 
supreme  authority,  and  had  desig- 
nated Linus  or  Clement  to  succeed 
him  as  bishop. 

Need  for  a  Universal  Religion 

When  Nero  put  to  death  an 
immense  multitude  of  Christians 
in  A.D.  64,  the  new  and  spiritual 
Rome,  which  was  to  rise  upon  the 
ruin  of  republic  and  empire,  cele- 
brated her  birthday.  When,  again, 
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Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  its  pre- 
rogatives could  not  fail  to  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere ;  and  what  city 
enjoyed  an  equal  greatness  with 
the  world's  capital,  sanctified  by 
the  memories  of  Peter  and  Paul  ? 
Moreover,  the  unity  of  the  empire 
demanded  a  universal  religion 
which  might  absorb  or  supersede 
the  many  local  gods,  rites,  and 
temples  in  East  and  West.  From 
Egypt  came  the  Isis  worship,  from 
Persia  that  of  Mithras ;  both  were 
tried  by  large  numbers,  only  to  be 
found  wanting ;  and  the  field  lay 
open  to  Christianity,  which  in- 
herited the  promises  made  to  Juda- 
ism, while  divesting  them  of  its 
burdensome  restrictions. 

Identification  with  Rome 

From  S.  Clement  to  S.  Sylvester 
90-313,  the  movement  went  for- 
ward, quickened  by  the  "  ten  per- 
secutions "  :  for,  as  Tertullian  knew. 
"  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church."  At  last  Caesar 
made  terms  with  Peter ;  the  great 
Constantino  saw  victory  in  the 
Cross  and  wove  it  into  his  standard. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  abdicated  ;  the 
Vatican  became,  in  S.  Jerome's 
language,  the  "  Roman  height  "  ; 
a  fresh  capital  was  set  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  the 
heirs  of  Augustan  Rome  quitted 
the  Tiber,  to  which  they  never  re- 
turned, A.D.  324.  From  now  on,  the 
papacy  and  the  most  sacred  of 
world  cities  were  identified  in  fact 
as  in  idea.  Old  R.ome  had  civilized 
the  West ;  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
better  dynasty  to  convert  the  bar- 
barians, to  make  the  future  Chris- 
tian, and  to  plant  foundations  on 
which  European  culture,  instinct 
with  principles  taught  in  the  Gos- 
pel, should  prove  itself  to  be  the 
dominant  power  above  mankind. 

When  the  Iconoclast  emperors 
lost  their  hold  on  Central  Italy, 
the  popes  were  acclaimed  deliver- 
ers of  Rome,  and  the  temporal 
power,  as  it  is  called,  began. 
"  Their  noblest  title,"  wrote  Gib- 
bon, "  is  the  free  choice  of  a 
people  whom  they  had  redeemed 
from  slavery."  They  could  not  yet 
rescue  Spain  from  the  Saracens ; 
but  on  Christmas  Day,  800,  Leo 
III  crowned  Charlemagne  in  S. 
Peter's  and  created  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  of  which  a  far-off 
shadow  flitted  away  in  the 
disappearance  of  its  Austrian 
successor.  The  popes  made  the 
French  monarchy ;  they  con- 
verted Ireland,  Britain,  Central 
Europe,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Russia  by  their  missionaries  Pat- 
rick, •  Augustine,  Boniface,  Cyril, 
and  Methodius  ;  they  resisted  the 
Franconian  and  Hohenstaulen  em- 
perors, who  would  have  made  the 
Church  a  department  of  state  ;  and 
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•  lorn  in  tin-  Went  except  France. 

The  holy  war  againtt  Main  mi 
edans  revealed  the  same  spmt 
armed  for  but t If.  h  it  be^m  with 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1099, 
it  ih. I  not  oeaae  until  17'JO.  imd< -r 
Clement  XI  ;  iiinl  it  r,  m. tins  the 
great  Christian  epic.  Tin-  t'eMuine 
.Middle  AL-CS  ciime  tn  mi  end  when 
the  14th  century  op.-ned  with  u 
fatal  dispute  between  I'lnlip  tin- 
l-'aii  ot  1'niiH-e  und  Honifuce  VIII 
No  century  bus  been  m<  re  disas- 
troua  to  the  papacy,  captive  at 

•n    for    M-\enty    yai 
by  tlic  (in-lit  Srliisiii.luiiiii4aiK.tlnT 

duty.         The    council    lit    (  'oiistance 

(1414  17),  which  reston-d  visible 
unity.  \i>ti-d  by  nations  instead  of 
by  Invbops  ;  und  our  modern  world 
stood  at  the  di-i>r. 

RenaUsance  and  Reformation 
In  1453  the  Turks  captmvil 
Constantinople.  All  that  we  under- 
stand by  culture  fled  to  the  \\  •  '. 
and  Rome  took  to  herself  the 
glorious  task  of  Athens.  A  brilliant 
era  came  in,  with  learning,  luxury, 

•  ram l.i I-.  catastrophe  in  its  train — 
Luther's   revolt  and   the  sack  of 
Home.   The  whole  North  fell  away. 
Kngland  struck  out  a  line  of  her 
own  ;  Scotland  obeyed  John  Knox, 
who  obeyed  Calvin.  Then  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  founded  the  Jesuits,  and 
Rome  got  back  one-half  of  what 
she    had    lost ;     but    the    Thirty 
Years'  War,  ending  in  1648,  drew 
a  line  which  has  never  been  altered 
since.    The  last  of  the  great  popes 
were  Julius  II,  Pius  V,  and  Sixtus  V. 

The  principle  of  nationality, 
which  was  to  make  Italy  free  and 
united,  ruled  throughout  the  19th 
century.  The  pope's  temporal 
power  fell  before  it.  On  Sept.  20, 
1870,  the  Porta  Pia  was  blown 
open  by  Italian  guns  ;  a  plebiscite 
followed,  and  Rome  began  to  fill 
the  part  of  a  secular  capital.  The 
Vatican  was  left  to  S.  Peter.  Yet 
in  Leo  XIII  a  great  pope  became 
once  more  visible,  who  could  com- 
pel Prince  Bismarck  to  kneel  in 
spirit  at  Canossa.  The  Vatican 
Council  had  brought  together  bish- 
ops from  every  region  of  the 
globe ;  and  papa!  infallibility 
was  proclaimed  sixty-three  days 
before  Rome  capitulated. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  papacy 
had  been  overlord  of  Europe,  con- 
trolling the  two  swords,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  It  is  now  the  head 
of  a  world-wide  voluntary  associa- 
tion, which  wields  no  sword  but 
its  faith,  and  which  owes  nothing 
to  secular  governments.  The  pope 
is  guardian  of  a  temple  not  made 
with  hands  ;  in  this  light,  at  least, 
three  hundred  millions  of  Catholics 
regard  him.  His  effective  influence, 
at  present,  is  more  extensive  than 
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Ave  Roma  Immortulis,  F.  M.  Craw- 
ford, 1898 ;  Renaissance  Types, 
VV.  S.  Lilly.  1901  ;  The  Papal  Mon- 
archy, \V.  F.  Barry,  1902  ;  Lives  of 
the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages, 
H.  K.  Mann.  1902-10 ;  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  James  Bryco, 
rov.  ed.  1904  ;  History  of  the  Popes, 
L.  v.  Ranke,  Eng.  trans.  E.  Foster, 
1908 ;  The  Papacy  and  Modern 
Times,  \V.  F.  Barry,  1911  :  and  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

Papal  States  OR  STATES  OF  THE 
CHURCH.  Name  given  to  the  Italian 
territories  which  were  under  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes. 
Differing  at  different  periods,  they 
generally  formed  a  solid  strip  of 
territory  running  across  Italy  and 
bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  the  Po,  and  S.E.  by 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  nucleus 
being  the  Roman  patrimony  of  S. 
Peter  and  the  exarchate  of  Raven 
na,  extorted  from  the  Lombard 
kingdom  by  Pepin  and  given  by  him 
to  Pope  Stephen  II  in  755. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
regions  in  which  the  pope  was 
able  to  exercise  temporal  KWG 
reignty  varied  greatly,  rein  lung 
their  maximum  under  Innocent 
III  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  From  the  Kith  to  the  19th 
century  they  did  not  substantially 
vary,  except  during  tin-  Napoleonic 
ascendancy,  until  in  1SOO  a  large 
portion  attached  itself  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  by  which  the 
remnant  was  absorbed  in  1870.  The 
different  districts  in  the  Papal 
States  have  borne  different  names 


.it  different  tim«i ;  but  tin 
>.f  Bologna,  Ferrara.  Ancona, 
i,  I'll, m,,.  I'.oinagna,  and 
others  occur  at  almort  all  period*. 
tiee  Italy ;  Papacy. 

Papaveraceae.  Name  given 
to  tin  poppy  family.  It  form*  a 
natural  order  of  herb*  and  a  few 
small  shrubs  with  milky  or  col- 
oured juice,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
N.  temperate  regions.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  the  flower- 
buds  hang  on  their  stalks.  There 
are  only  two  sepals,  which  are 
thrown  off  when  the  crumpled, 
silky  four  petals  expand.  The  seed- 
eapsule  is  either  like  the  familiar 
poppy  bead  of  the  druggist*'  shops, 
openiii"  when  ripe  by  windows 
beneath  the  eaves  of  its  broad  roof 
to  release  tne  innumerable  small 
weds,  or  is  a  long,  slender  cylinder 
opening  by  a  long  valve  on  each 
side.  Papaver  aomniferum  yields 
opium  from  it-  milky  juice;  its 
seeds,  which  are  not  narcotic,  are 
t  he  maw-  seed  of  the  bird-fancier. 
See  Opium ;  Poppy. 

Papaw  (Car tea  papaya).  Small 
evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Papayaceae.  A  native  of  S. 
America,  it  has  large,  alternate, 
seven-lobed  leaves,  the  segments 
themselves  being  deeply  lobed. 
The  greenish  flowers  are  either 
male  or  female,  and  the  two  kinds 
are  often  on  separate  trees.  The 
dingy,  orange-coloured  fruit  is  an 
elongated  oval  nearly  a  foot  long, 
with  fleshy  gourd-like  rind  enclos- 
ing five  rows  of  small  black  seeds. 
It  is  eaten  after  being  boiled 
or  pickled.  It  yields  the  proteid- 
ferment  papain. 

Papeete.  Capital  and  seaport  of 
the  Society  Islands.  Situated  on 
the  N.W  coast  of  Tahiti,  it  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  French 
governor.  Pop.  3,600. 

Papen,  FRANZ  VON.  German 
agent  In  1914  he  was  mili- 
tary attache  at  the  German  em- 
bassy in  Wash- 
ington, holding 
the  rank  of 
captain.  When 
the  Great  War 
broke  out  he 
became  one  of 
the  most  ac- 
tive and  un- 
scrupulous of 
German  agents 
in  America, 
and  along  with 
Karl  Boy  Ed  (q.v.)  and  K.  T. 
Dumba  (q.v.),  organized  plots  to 
impede  the  output  of  munitions  for 
the  Allies.  He  was  incriminated 
in  the  plot  to  destroy  the  Welland 
canal.  His  guilt  was  proved  in 
the  trial  of  the  Hamburg- Amerika 
officials  in  New  York,  Nov.,  1915, 
and  he  was  recalled,  Dec.,  1915. 


Franz  von  Papen, 
German  agent 
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PAPER  AND  PAPER-MAKING 

Arthur  Baker,  Chairman,  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper 
Kakers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1921-22 

This  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  on  the    materials  from  which 

paper  is  mzde,  e.g.  Bamboo;  Esparto;  Pulp.     See  Grand  Falls; 

Gravesend ;  Newfoundland ;  also  Book ;  Newspaper ;  Printing 


Papyrus  and  parchment  were 
the  actual  forerunners  of  paper. 
Papyrus  making  was  a  flourishing 
industry  in  Egypt  about  3,000  B.C. 
The  stem  of  a  water  reed  used  was 
cut  in  sections,  split,  opened  out, 
and  the  fine  pellicles  surrounding 
the  stem  cemented  together,  on 
the  same  principle  that  three-ply 
wood  is  made  to-day.  The  Ro- 
mans improved  the  process  and 
made  different  kinds.  They  named 
the  water  reed  papyrus,  from  which 
our  word  paper  is  derived. 

Parchment,  made  from  the  skin 
of  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  other 
animals,  in  use  long  before  Christ, 
attained  its  greatest  consumption 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still 
used  for  certain  legal  documents. 
Real  paper,  defined  by  one  modern 
writer  as  "  an  aqueous  deposit  of 
vegetable  fibre,"  is  prepared  from 
fibrous  pulp. 

The  art  of  paper-making  was 
cradled  in  the  East.  Ts'ai-Lun, 
Chinese  minister  of  the  interior 
about  A.D.  105,  is  credited  with 
having  first  produced  paper  from 
fibrous  material,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  pulp.  Paper  discov- 
ered in  Eastern  Turkistan,  be- 
longing to  the  4th  century,  or  even 
earlier,  contains  flax  and  hemp  as 
minor  constituents,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  A.D.  760  that  paper 
was  prepared  entirely  from  linen 
rags  by  the  people  of  Samarkand. 
The  art  was  acquired  by  the  Arabs 
during  their  conquests  in  Tartary, 
became  established  in  Egypt  in 
the  10th  century,  was  introduced 
by  the  Moors  in  Spain  early  in  the 
llth  century,  and  brought  to 
Europe  proper  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  First  Paper  Mills 
Paper  mills  were  first  erected  in 
Hainault  in  1189,  in  Germany  by 
the  brothers  Holbein  at  Ravens- 
berg  in  1336,  in  England  by  John 
Tate  at  Hertford  about  1496,  in  the 
U.S.A.,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1690, 
and  in  Canada  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1803.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  were 
in  general  use  as  raw  materials. 
They  were  moistened  with  water, 
allowed  to  ferment,  washed,  and 
finally  reduced  to  paper  pulp  in 
stamping  machines  constructed  of 
stone  and  wood,  operated  on  the 
principle  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
For  a  long  period  the  Dutch 
hand-made  papers  dominated  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and,  al- 
though a  tremendous  impetus  was 
given  to  the  industry  by  the  inven- 


tion of  the  Hollander  beating 
engine,  England  remained  very 
backward.  It  was  not  till  1725, 
when  De  Portal  was  granted  a 
monopoly  of  making  paper  for 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  1739, 
when  Whatman  erected  his  Maid- 
stone  mill,  that  positive  progress 
was  made. 

The  Hollander  paved  the  way 
for  a  greater  invention.  In  1798, 
Louis  Robert,  manager  of  Didot's 
paper  mills  at  Essones,  invented  his 
paper  machine.  Didot's  brother- 
in-law,  Gamble,  took  out  an  Eng- 
lish patent  in  1801,  and  intro- 
duced the  idea  to  the  brothers 
Fourdrinier,  of  London,  who  in- 
duced Bryan  Donkin  to  build  the 
first  Fourdrinier  paper  machine, 
which  was  erected  in  Two  Waters 
Mill,  Hertford,  in  1804. 

Important  Inventions 

The  original  French  model,  im- 
proved by  Donkin,  who  made  it 
capable  of  producing  a  continuous 
web  of  moist  paper,  had  been 
erected  at  Frogmore  mill  a  year 
earlier.  The  vat  machine,  a 
different  type,  was  invented  in  1809 
by  John  Dickinson.  Canson 
applied  suction  pumps.  Crompton 
invented  the  drying  cylinders, 
Marshall  the  dandy  roll,  and  in 
1831  a  machine  was  constructed  in 
all  essentials  like  the  one  in  use 
to-day.  The  first  English  news- 
paper appeared  in  1698,  and  from 
that  time  onward  the  demand  for 
paper  steadily  grew.  In  1861  the 
duty  on  paper  imported  into  Great 
Britain  was  abolished. 

Following  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  paper  due  to  better 
education,  British  paper-makers 
were  compelled  to  search  for  new 
sources  of  raw  material.  Relief 
came  by  the  application  of  two 
chemical  discoveries  made  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Berth  ol- 
let  discovered  the  bleaching  action 
of  chlorine,  and  Leblanc  prepared 
artificial  soda.  The  latter  discovery 
enabled  paper-makers  all  over 
the  world  to  produce  cheap  cellu- 
lose pulp  from  a  wide  range  of 
fibre  material. 

In  1800  Koops  published  a  book 
printed  on  straw  paper.  In  1852 
Routledge  introduced  esparto,  and 
was  the  first  to  use  bamboo  in 
1875,  but  it  is  to  Keller,  a  Saxon 
watchmaker,  who  produced  ground 
wood  in  1840,  and  Tilghman  of 
Philadelphia,  who  took  out  his 
memorable  patent  for  the  sulphite 
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process  of  producing  chemical 
pulp  from  wood  in  1866,  that  we 
owe  our  cheap  press  and  the 
modern  newspaper.  Developed  by 
others,  these  two  discoveries  soon 
became  of  pronounced  industrial 
value,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  immense  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries in  Scandinavia,  the  U.S.A., 
and  Canada. 

Mills  a*  Grand  Falls 

By  the  enterprise  of  the  Harms- 
worths,  paper  manufacture  was 
initiated  in  Newfoundland,  where 
the  large  mills  erected  at  Grand 
Falls  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Co.  were  opened  by 
Viscount  Northcliffe  in  Oct.,  1909. 
They  also  built  the  Imperial  Paper 
Mills,  Gravesend,  in  1911,  and 
later  acquired  the  Empire  Paper 
Mills,  Greenhithe.  Both  mills  are 
the  most  modern  of  their  kind  in 
Europe,  and  have  acted  as  a  great 
stimulus"  to  paper  production  in 
Great  Britain. 

Raw  material  used  for  paper 
manufacture  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  rags  and  substitutes 
for  rags.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  are 
used  for  the  highest  class  hand- 
made and  machine-  made  papers, 
from  which  great  durability  is  ex- 
pected. ;.  Rag  substitutes,  for 
general  and  special  use,  are  drawn 
from  the  rejecta  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries, crop  plants,  esparto  grass, 
bamboo,  spruce,  pine,  and  some 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  poplar 
and  birch.  Old  ropes,  bags,  hes- 
sians,  and  waste  papers  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping 
paper.  The  pine  forests  of  Scandi- 
navia, U.S.A.,  and  Canada  provide 
raw  material  for  much  of  the  paper 
in  everyday  use. 

Paper- makers  all  over  the  world 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  sources  of  fibre  material,  ac- 
counts of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  regular  bulletins  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  The  report  on  timber 
and  paper  materials  published  by 
the  Imperial  Institute  committee 
for  India  in  1921  is  exception- 
ally valuable.  From  among  the 
numerous  materials  brought  for- 
ward in  recent  years,  cotton  hull 
fibre,  or  "  linters,"  stands  out  as 
an  established  source  of  paper- 
making  material. 

Hand-made  papers  are  usually 
prepared  from  cotton  and  linen 
rags,  and  unused  white  cuttings 
from  the  textile  industries.  The 
raw  material  is  carefully  sorted, 
cut  by  hand  or  mechanical  means, 
dusted,  and  subjected  to  digestion 
with  alkaline  lye  under  pressure, 
after  which  it  is  partially  disin- 
tegrated in  a  breaking  machine, 
washed,  and  finally  bleached,  when 
it  arrives  at  what  is  called  the 
"  half-  stuff  "  stage,  ready  for  the 


i.  SMI  I.-  ot  -,\.  ..  I  pulp  icaJy  tor  the  mill.  a.  Beater 
floor  with  preparation  plant,  v  Drainer  bouse;  pulp 
being  bleached.  4.  Walmsley  paper  machine;  milk; 
fluid  containing  about  i  p.c.  of  paper  pulp,  being  poured 

PAPER:   STAGES   IN   THE   PROCESS   OF   NEWSPRINT   MANUFACTURE 

By  oourUjy  oj  Ike  Imperial  Pa  fir  llillt.  U4..  Uramn* 


in  at  ooe  end,  to  emerge  at  tne  older  as  newsprint  or 
news-paper.  3.  Lengthwise  view  of  the  same  machine. 
6.  Paper  being  wound  on  to  a  huge  reel  for  the  printing 
machine  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  n  minutes 
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beating  operation.  In  the  beater 
the  half-stuff  is  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  ultimate  fibre,  by  the 
complete  separation  of  each  in- 
dividual fibre,  which  is  also  re- 
duced to  suitable  lengths.  At  the 
same  time  certain  properties  are 
imparted  to  the  stock,  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  pulp 
remains  in  the  engine,  and  the 
manner  of  treatment  it  receives. 

Treatment  of  the  Pull 

The  modern  Hollander  type 
beater  is  an  oblong  trough  about 
half  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  semi- 
circular at  the  ends,  with  a  short, 
central  partition,  called  a  mid- 
feather.  The  beater  roll  which  cir- 
culates the  pulp  is  provided  with 
blades,  which  may  be  of  steel  or 
bronze,  placed  hi  clumps  round  the 
circumference.  Directly  under  the 
roll  is  a  bed-plate  also  fitted  with 
blades  or  bars.  The  bedplate  is  set 
at  a  slight  angle  with  the  face  of 
the  roll,  in  order  that  a  cutting 
action  may  be  obtained,  and  its 
surface  takes  up  the  curvature  of 
the  roll.  It  is  by  manipulation  of 
this  roll  that  the  beating  opera- 
ation  is  performed.  The  time  re- 
quired may  vary  from  1  to  16  hours 
according  to  the  material  and  type 
of  paper  required.  The  roll  usually 
revolves  with  a  peripheral  speed  of 
2,000  ft.  per  minute. 

The  diluted  paper  pulp  is 
screened  and  made  into  paper, 
one  sheet  at  a  time,  by  the  vatman, 
who  dips  a  shallow  sieve,  in  the 
form  of  a  hand  mould,  into  a  vat  of 
the  pulp,  withdraws  it  with  a 
definite  charge  of  stuff,  and  almost 
simultaneously  shakes  the  mould 
in  a  peculiar  fashion,  in  order  that 
the  individual  fibres  shall  felt  or 
interlace  as  the  water  falls  through 
the  sieve.  The  wet  sheet  is  drained 
and  placed  by  the  "  coucher " 
between  damp  woollen  felts, 
which  are  piled,  and  later  sub- 
mitted to  great  pressure  in  an 
hydraulic  press.  After  the  excess 
water  is  removed,  the  sheets  are 
taken  out  and  air  dried.  The  dry 
sheet  is  sized  by  dipping  into  a 
solution  of  gelatin  size,  then  again 
air  dried.  The  paper  is  surfaced  by 
placing  each  single  sheet  between 
two  zinc  or  copper  plates,  and 
passing  a  pile  of  these  through 
heavy  calender  rolls,  which  opera- 
tion is  called  plate  glazing. 

Half-stuff  produced  from  rags 
is  practically  pure  cellulose.  When 
other  raw  materials  are  used, 
different  chemical  processes  may 
be  employed  to  eliminate  the  non- 
fibrous  and  non-cellulose  elements 
prior  to  the  beating  operation. 

Chemical  pulp  is  produced  by 
the  soda,  sulphate  or  sulphite  pro- 
cess, and  the  names  given  to  the 
resultant  pulp  indicate  the  mode 
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of  its  preparation.  Thus :  soda 
pulp  from  digestion  with  caustic 
soda  ;  sulphate  from  digestion  with 
a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  sul- 
phite of  soda  ;  and  sulphite  from 
digestion  with  bi-sulphite  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  containing  a  certain 
percentage  of  free  sulphur-dioxide 
in  solution.  Chemical  wood  pulp 
carefully  prepared  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  rags.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  paper  it  cannot  be  applied. 
Ground  wood,  or  mechanical 
pulp,  is,  as  the  name  denotes,  pre- 
pared solely  by  mechanical  means. 
Wood  blocks,  previously  barked 
and  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  are 
pressed  by  hydraulic  pressure 
against  grooved  revolving  cylind- 
rical stones.  A  stream  of  water 
directed  between  the  blocks  carries 
away  the  ground  pulp,  which  con- 
sists of  microscopic  splinters  con- 
taining all  the  ingredients  of  the 
growing  timber.  Ground  wood  is 
only  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  having  a  transitory  value, 
as  news  paper,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  constituent. 

The  Beating  Process 
The  production  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  and  ground  wood  is  usually 
carried  on  at  pulp  mills  located 
near  the  forests,  and  situated  where 
water  power  is  available.  In  the 
countries  where  pulp  mills  are 
adjacent  to,  or  part  of  the  paper 
mills,  both  chemical  pulp  and 
ground  wood  are  used  for  paper 
manufacture  in  the  slush  state,  but 
they  require  to  be  manufactured 
into  sheet  form  when  shipped  to 
other  markets.  Mechanical  pulp  is 
usually  shipped  40  to  50  p.c. 
moist,  and  chemical  pulp  air  dry. 
For  paper  other  than  newsprint, 
all  materials  after  reaching  the 
half-stuff  stage  require  treatment 
in  the  beater  before  they  are  ready 
to  pass  on  to  the  machine.  During 
the  beating  process,  colouring, 
filling,  and  sizing  materials  are 
added  to  the  stock.  Resin  soap  and 
alum  are  the  chief  sizing  materials 
used.  After  beating,  the  stock  is 
passed  through  a  refining  machine. 
Diluted  to  less  than  1  p.c.,  it  is 
next  pumped  into  the  strainers, 
which  consist  of  flat  or  rotating 
screens  fitted  with  plates  perforated 
with  very  fine  slits,  about  7/l,OOOths 
of  an  inch  in  width.  The  liquid 
pulp  now  flows  over  the  apron, 
under  a  sluice,  called  a  "  slice," 
and  on  to  the  wire  of  the  paper 
machine.  The  wire  is  an  endless 
sieve  travelling  at  any  speed  up  to 
1,000  ft.  per  minute,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper  being  made. 
The  moment  the  pulp  comes  under 
the  influence  of  its  forward  move- 
ment, felting  of  the  fibres  is  brought 
about  by  a  lateral  shake  imparted 
to  the  wire  by  mechanical  means. 
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Endless  rubber  belts,  called  "  deckle 
straps,"  travelling  on  the  top  and 
at  each  side  of  the  wire,  prevent 
the  pulp  overflowing  the  sides. 

As  the  pulp  travels  forward,  the 
fibres  settle  down  in  position, 
parting  with  the  water  through  the 
wire.  Passing  over  vacuum  boxes 
more  water  is  extracted,  and  still 
more  by  the  pressure  of  the  couch 
roll.  Unsupported  for  the  first  time, 
the  wet  web  is  carried  forward  to 
the  press  rolls  by  felts.  The  function 
of  the  presses  is  to  remove  still 
more  water,  and  to  smooth  out  the 
rough  surfaces.  The  web,  now  con- 
taining about  66  p.c.  of  moisture,  is 
carried  to  the  drying  cylinders, 
which  are  heated  with  steam,  and 
conducted  to  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  where  it  passes  through 
calender  rolls  to  give  a  uniform 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
If  the  paper  is  required  on  reels, 
it  is  usually  re-reeled  on  special 
machines. 

Watermarks  are  obtained  in 
hand-made  p_apers  by  means  of  a 
raised  pattern  on  the  surface  of 
the  wire  of  the  mould.  The  same 
effect  is  obtained  on  the  paper 
machine  by  using  a  revolving 
skeleton  cylinder,  called  the  dandy 
roll,  covered  externally  with  fine 
wire  cloth,  to  which  is  fixed  the 
design  required.  This  roll  revolves 
upon  the  wet  pulp  just  before  it 
experiences  the  full  effect  of  the 
vacuum  boxes. 

Facts  and  Figures 

The  modern  paper  machine  is  a 
very  large  manufacturing  unit, 
costly,  imposing,  and  ingenious. 
A  machine  of  the  kind  illustrated 
can  produce  from  1*5  to  2'0  tons  of 
paper  per  hour. 

There  are  unlimited  varieties  of 
paper,  from  bank-note  paper  down 
to  common  wrappings.  The  best 
and  most  durable  machine-made 
papers  are  made  from  rags,  pre- 
paratory treatment  being  identical 
with  that  pursued  for  hand-made 
qualities. 

In  1921  there  were  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  260  paper  mills,  con- 
taining 568  machines.  The  world's 
consumption  of  paper  was  estim- 
ated, in  1912,  to  be  about  9£  million 
tons.  The  consumption  in  1920 
was  probably  not  less  than  14 
million  tons. 

Bibliography.  Chapters  on  Paper 
Making,  C.  Beadle,  1904-7  ;  The 
Paper  Trade,  A.  Dykes  Spicer,  1907  ; 
Paper  and  itsUses.E.  A.Dawe,  1914  ; 
The  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  H.  P. 
Stevons,  2nd  ed.  1919;  Paper 
Technology,  R.  W.  Sindall,  Srded. 
1 920  ;  Modern  Paper  Machinery,  G. 
S.  Whitham,  1920;  Chemistry  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  E.  Suter- 
meister,  1920  ;  Text,  Book  of  Paper 
Making,  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan, 
5th  ed.  1921. 


PAPER 

Paper,  SIZM  or.  TVrm  for  the 
dimensions  of  printing,  wiitm.' 

.'.     and     lirowil     |>il|MTH.        Of 

punting    |i.i|M-r   there   are 

tlolll     fool- 

i:;i   ins.,  to  double  | 

:  of  \\  tit  inn  and  draw- 

!/(•»,  varying  from 

by  12J  tn«.,toem|H-ror, 

TL'  ins    l.\    48  ins.;  and  of  brown 

papers  ci_:lit  >i/.-s, which  riinire  from 

Kent    IMP.   Jl    ins.  by   18  ins.,  to 

MIS.  by  :Hi  ins. 
Paperhanging.  Act  uf  covering 

walls  with  wall|i:i|irr.  Stani|x-d 
.HIM-  from  Molliind  in  the 
Itith  century,  and  in  the  18th 
century  papcrim,'  began  steadily  to 
supersede  ]ianelliii'.r.  A  piece  of 
KiiL'lish  wall|ia]KT  is  li'  \  ds.  long 
by:.'!  ins  w  ide.  and  contains  63  sq. 
•ich  ami  Aineiican  pieces  are 
smaller.  Kelief.  embossed,  and 
leather  or  textile  wall -coverings 
vary  in  width  from  10  ins.  to  -'5  ft. 
New  walls  are  prepared  for  paper- 
ing by  glasspapering  the  surface  to 
make  it  even,  and  by  washing  and 
sizing  to  promote  adhesion. 

For  the  hanging  of  ordinary 
papers,  a  stiff  paste  made  of 
wheat  or  rye  flour  is  commonly 
The  addition  of  a  little 
formalin  or  carbolic  acid  to  flour 
paste  prevents  decomposition.  Glue 
paste  is  used  for  heavy  fabrics,  into 
which,  to  secure  adhesion,  thin 
tacks  are  half-driven  for  easy 
removal  when  the  work  is  dry. 
Points  demanding  special  care  in 
paperhanging  are  :  To  match  the 
pieces  so  that  the  pattern  shall  not 
be  mutilated ;  at  projecting  or 
recessed  corners  to  cut  the  paper  so 
that  no  more  than  half  an  inch  or  so 
shall  turn  the  corner,  and  to  work 
aw  ay  from  a  window,  so  that  over- 
lapping edges  do  not  face  the  light. 

Paper  Money.  In  the  fullest 
sense,  all  written  documents  that 
are  promises  to  pay  money  and 
that  serve  as  substitutes  for  actual 
coin.  It  includes,  therefore,  not 
only  the  banknotes  and  the  cur- 
rency notes  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  similar  forms  of  cur- 
rency elsewhere,  but  also  cheques, 
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postal  and   ;  ••••r«.  bill*  of 

and    even    promissory 

ury    bills,   etc.     In   a 

narrower  flence.it  ia  used  for  bank 

and  currency  notes  only. 

Paper   money    is   divided    into 

t  A  .  da***,  convertible — that  can 

hanged  on  demand  for  gold 

and  inconvertible,  that  cannot. 
ne  of  convertible  paper  cur- 
rency in  usually  a  safe  and  econotni- 
cal  financial  operation,  as  it  repre- 
sents  an  actual  increase  of  gold; 
but  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  on  a  large  scale  is  highly 
dangerous  to  financial  stability, 
and  has  led  to  serious  financial 
crises,  as  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  Russia  under 
the  Bolshevists. 

The  enormous  issue  of  paper 
money  in  the  United  Kingdom 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  contributed  largely  to  the 
serious  rise  in  prices. 

During  the  five  war  years  all 
the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  made  paper  money  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  as  the  following 
table  shows  : 


PAPHOS 

scarlet   fruits   much   like   a   mul- 
berry    in     shape,     but     without 
flavour.    The  inner  bark  is  beaten 
into  pulp  to  make  paper  in 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  into  a  kind  of  cl»th. 
Paper  Reed  (Cyjxnu  papynu). 
ual    sedge    of    the    natural 
^^^_~    order  Cyperaceae.     A 
native    of    Eg\ 
has  triangular  flower 
ing    stems,   three   to 
twelve    feet    high, 
from    whose    summit 
is  produced  the  spike 
of  flowers  ringed  by 
;    whorls  of  bracts.     See 
Paj 

Paphlagonia.  An- 
cient country  of  Asia 
Minor.  On  the  Black 
Sea,  it  lay  between 
P  o  n  t  u  s  on 
j  the  E.  and 
Bithynia  on 
the\V.  It  was 
a  mountain- 
ous area,  and 
its  capital  was  Gangra.  After 
having  been  part  of  the  kingdom  of 


Paper   Reed.     Stem 
with  flowering  spike 


PAPER   MONEY   CIRCULATION    BEFORE  AND    AFTER   THE   GREAT  WAR 


Countries 

Dec..  101'.) 

1914 

Ktmlaiul  : 

£ 
338,300.000 

£ 
38.500,000 

Bonk  of  England  notes    
United  States  of  America    

86,700,000 
780,000,000 

1,497,000,000 

36,100,100 
220,000.000 
267,300,000 

Bank  ot  Uermany          

2  140.000,000 

286,400,000 

Haly                               

578,000,000 

UU.iOO.OOO 

1  54,000,  000 

78,600,000 

41..  '.00,000 

15,900.000 

1  2  1  .000,000 

39,000,000 

Hank  MI  Denmark          

2».  'J<  10,000 
23,600,000 

11.500,000 

T.IIKI.OOO 

K  1,000 

18,000.000 

Netherlands  Bank        

80,200,000 

311.400,000 

£5,908,000,000 

£1,201,800,000 

Paper  Mulberry.     Leaves  and  pen- 
dulous clusteri  ot  male  flowers 


As  the  reserve  of  gold  of  the 
state  banks  in  the  same  period  had 
only  increased  from  £575,000,000  to 
£1,106,000,000,  it  follows  that  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  paper  had 
fallen  heavily.  £1  of  English  gold 
money  is  worth  in  American  gold 
money  $4*86$,  a  value  fixed  by 
the  respective  mint  laws  of  the  two 
countries.  There  can  be  no  change 
in  the  gold  price  of  the  English 
gold  sovereign  except  by  law,  but 
the  value  of  the  English  paper 
pound,  so  long  as  it  N  ineonvcrtiole 
into  gold  on  demand,  fluctuates 
according  to  the  supply  of  paper 
pounds.  .S'» (Credit;  Money;  Pi  ice-. 

Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia 
papyri/era).  Small  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Urticaceae.  A  native 
of  China,  it  has  hairy  egg-shaped 
The  greenish  flowers  have 
the  sexes  distinct  on  separate 
trees,  the  males  in  catkin-like 
clusters,  the  females  in  a  round 
head.  The  latter  are  succeeded  by 


Croesus,  it  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  Persian  kings,  but  it  evidently 
enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of 
independence,  while  Greeks  made 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The 
eastern  portion  next  became  part 
of  the  domains  of  the  kini:  of 
Pontus,  and  remained  so  until  t  he- 
power  of  Mithradates  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  who  included  it  in 
the  province  of  Bithynia. 

Paphos.  Two  ancient  towns 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  ot 
('\prus.  Old  Paphos  (mod.  Kuk- 
lia),  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  was 
famous  for  itfi  worship  of  Aphrodite. 
who  was  said  to  have  landed  here 
after  her  birth  from  the  sea  foam 
Remains  of  the  wall  of  the  temple 
i  in  her  honour  still  exist. 
New  Paphos  (mod.  Baffo),  about 
7  m.  to  the  W.  and  more  inland, 
became  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
administration  of  the  island  in 
Roman  times.  See  Cyprus. 


PAPIAS 

Papias  (c.  60-135).  Apostolic 
father.  He  was  of  Phrygian  birth, 
and  is  said  to  have  become  bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  The  statements 
that  he  was  associated  with  S.  John 
and  S.  Polycarp,  and  that  he  was 
martyred,  have  been  disproved. 
He  is  important  as  the  author  of 
an  Exposition  of  the  Oracles  of 
the  Lord,  of  which  only  fragments 
are  extant,  which  tells  us  that  S. 
Matthew  wrote  the  Sayings  of 
Christ  in  Hebrew,  and  that  S. 
Mark's  Gospel  consists  of  the  re- 
collections of  S.  Peter. 

Papier  Mache  (Fr.,  pulped 
paper).  Paper  pulp  compressed 
and  moulded  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles.  Many 
kinds  of  paper  may  be  pulped 
together  for  the  coarser  kinds  of 
papier  mache  with  some  added 
earthy  material,  and  glue  or 
resinous  matter  to  help  to  bind  it. 
This  composition  is  then  rolled 
into  thick  sheets,  which  are  mould- 
ed and  pressed  to  the  requisite 
shape  and  dried,  after  which  the 
article  can  be  decorated  with 
enamel,  paint,  or  inlaying.  Trays, 
boxes,  masks,  and  even  light  furni- 
ture are  made  of  papier  mache, 
which  is  used  for  stereotyping,  also 
for  pilaster  work  and  other  decora- 
tions. See  Pulp. 

Papilloxna.  Tumour  more  or 
less  elongated  in  shape.  Warts  ( q.  v. ) 
and  polypi  are  common  forms. 

Papin,  DENIS  (1647-1712). 
French  physicist.  Born  Aug.  22, 
1647,  at  Blois,  France,  he  became 
assistant  to  Huygens  in  Paris'  in 
his  experiments  with  the  air  pump, 
into  which  he  introduced  im- 
provements. He  visited  England, 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1690  constructed 
the  first  steam  engine  with  a  piston, 
applying  his  invention  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  boat.  He  invented  the  safety 
valve,  and  showed  that  the  boiling 
points  of  liquids  depended  upon 
the  pressures  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  He  died  in  London. 
See  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
R.  H.  Thurston,  5th  ed.  1895. 

Papineau,  Louis  JOSEPH  (1786- 
1871).  Canadian  politician.  Born 
at  Montreal,  Oct.  7,  1786,  and 
educated  at 
Quebec,  he  be- 
came a  lawyer 
and  in  1808  a 
member  of 
the  house  of 
assembly  of 
Lower  Can- 
ada. In  1815 
he  was  made 
Speaker,  and 
in  1820  a 
member  of  the  executive  council, 
on  which  he  sat  for  three  years. 
Papineau,  as  the  leader  of  the 
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French  Canadians,  was  prominent 
in  desiring  drastic  changes  in  the 
methods  of  government,  and  in 
opposing  the  suggested  union  of 
the  two  Canadas.  Embittered  by 
failure  to  carry  his  reforms,  he 
became  actively  hostile  to  the 
British  government,  and  in  1837 
led  a  rebellion.  This  failed  and 
Papineau  fled  to  the  U.S.A.,  being 
declared  a  rebel,  and  did  not  take 
part  in  the  further  course  of  the 
rising  in  1838.  In  1839  he  went 
to  Paris,  but  in  1847  a  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  and  he 
returned  to  Canada.  Elected  to 
the  legislature,  until  1864  he 
took  part  in  public  life.  He  died 
Sept.  24,  1871.  See  Papineau - 
Cartier,  A.  B.  de  Celles,  1905. 

Pappenheim,  GOTTFRIED  HEIN- 
RICH,  COUNT  VON  (1594-1632). 
Bavarian  soldier.  He  fought  under 
Sigismund  against  the  Poles,  and 
joined  the  Catholic  League,  1620. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  imperial 
leaders  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(q.v. ).  After  Tilly's  death  he  served 
with  Wallenstein,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  fell  wounded,  dying  at 
Leipzig,  Nov.  17, 1632. 

Papua.  British  territory  in  S.E. 
New  Guinea.  In  1828  the  Dutch 
proclaimed  possession  over  New 
Guinea,  W.  of  141°  E.  In  1883 
Queensland  annexed  the  rest  of  the 
island,  but  this  action  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. About  a  year  later  Germany 
annexed  the  N.E.,  and  the  S.E. 
became  a  British  protectorate, 
and  in  1888  it  became  a  colony  ; 
in  1901  financial  responsibility  and 
in  1906  complete  control  passed  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  territory  includes  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  Samarai,  dis- 


PAPYRI 


Papuan.  Two  natives 
of  New  Guinea 


Louis  Papineau, 
Canadian  politician 
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Papyri.     Reproduction  of  part  of  a  papyrus  inscribed  in 

the  Hieratic  character,  containing  an  Egyptian  romance 

and    bearing  the    names    of    Antef,    3500    B.C.,    and 

Tbothmes  III,  1600  B.C. 

British  Museum 


covered  in!873, 
the  Louisiades, 
the  D'Entre- 
caateaux 
Group,  Laugh- 
Ian,  and  Tro- 
briand  islands, 
and  Woodlark 
Island,  at  one 
time  the  chief 
g  o  1  d  f  i  e  1  d  of 
the  island.  See 


New  Guinea; 
Nose-0  rna- 
m  e  n  t ;    S  a  - 
marai. 
Papua, 

G  U  L  F         OF. 

Large  bay  on 
the  S.  coast  of 
the  island  of 
New  Guinea, 
N.E.  of  C.York 
Peninsula, 
Queensland. 
It  receives 
the  waters  of 
the  Fly  and 
other  rivers 
of  Papua. 

Papuan 
(Malay,  mop- 
headed).  Term  denoting  aboriginal 
peoples  of  negroid  stock,  mostly 
in  Dutch  New  Guinea.  A  tall, 
brownish- black,  long-headed  race, 
with  receding  forehead,  prominent 
brow-ridges,  nose  sometimes  aqui- 
line, and  frizzy  hair — often  dressed 
mopwise — their  culture  is  charac- 
terised by  bone-tipped  arrows  and 
stone  clubs. 

Papyri.  Ancient  documents 
written  upon  papyrus,  this  being 
the  Greek  form 
of  the  Egyptian 
name.  The  papy- 
rus rush,  Cyperus 
papyrus,  formerly 
harvested  in  the 
Egyptian  Delta 
for  numerous 
purposes,  has  re- 
ceded to  the  upper 
Nile.  Moistened 
strips  of  stem 
laid  side  by  side 
formed  the  longi- 
tudinal warp ; 
shorter  strips 
overlaid  cross- 
wise, after  the 
wholewas  pressed, 
dried,  and  polish- 
ed, formed  th° 
writing  surface 
Ink,  of  sepia, 
animal  charcoal, 
and  other  sub- 
stances, was  ap 
plied  with  a  reed. 


PAR 
These  materials  endured  in  literary 

in    tin-    |i\  I. Hill. I    a  •.••-.    if    not 
in-    illi  i-riitiii  v   •  •(  «.ur 
era,  surviving  ca.Mi.ilU  i  >  ' 

IliM-nt.  .1    I.. i     Ki.'\  ptiaii    «  utmi.', 

they  were  a<l"|>t<-<l  f. n-  Aramaic  (as 
nt  Elephantine),  Cn.  L.  Latin,  and 

Ai.it. h',    ei.|i>titutlliL!    ail    inn 
export      tr.i.le      at       Alexam:. 

in  times.       The  uloVst 
example,    now    at  -,taitn 

KM. .nls  of  the  Vth  <l\  nasty  Linn 
A&sa,  during  whoso  reign  his  tutor, 
1'tnhhotep,  compiled  the  famims 
maxims  preserved  in  H  Xllth 
dynasty  ropy,  the  Prisse  at  Paris, 
sometimes  called  the  oldest  book 
in  the  win  Id.  The  longest  roll  is  the 
Harris  No.  1,  13;">  ft.  long,  a  pane- 
^yrii  ..f  I {, -i ineses  III  (c.  1170  B.C.), 
in  t  he  Brit  i.sh  Museum.  An  invalu- 
able king  list  is  at  Turin.  The 
finest  rolls  are  the  illustrated  copies 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The 
Alexandrian  library,  destroyed  by 
fire.  47  B.C.,  contained  700,000 
works.  The  masses  of  papyri  found 
in  Egypt  have  yielded  valuable 
literary  remains.  SeeAni  ;  Codex; 
Egypt  Exploration  Society ;  Oxy- 
rhynchus ;  Paper ;  consult  also 
The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri, 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  1899. 

Par  (Lat.,  equal).  Financial 
term  for  the  price  of  a  stock  or 
share  when  such  sells  for  exactly  its 
face  value.  Thus  if  Consols  rose  to 
£100  it  would  be  said  that  the 
price  was  at  par.  Above  or  below 
par  means  that  the  selling  price  is 
higher  or  lower  than  the  face 
value. 

Para.  Coin  in  general  use  in 
Turkey,  Montenegro,  Serbia, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  Usually  of  cop- 
per, but  also  an  alloy  of  various 
metals,  it  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
piastre.  Forty,  20,  10,  5,  and  1 
para  pieces  are  coined  in  Turkey. 
In  Serbia  the  para  is  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  dinar,  and  is 
eq  ui  va- 
lent  to  a 
centime. 
Fifty,  20. 
10,  6,  2, 
and  1 
Para,  Turkish  copper  para 
coin,  actual  size  coin(,  afe 

issued.  In  N.  Borneo  the  para  is  a 
weight  equivalent  to  90  Ib.  avoir- 
dupois. See  Piastre. 

Para.  River  of  Brazil.  Strictly 
the  S.  distributary  of  the  Amazon 
delta,  it  receives  the  Tocantina  and 
Ins  the  island  of  Marajo  between  it 
and  the  N.  Channel.  It  is  200  ra. 
long  with  a  width  from  12  to  40m., 
and  has  a  bore  during  the  spring 
tides  15  ft.  in  height. 

Para.  State  of  Brazil.  It  is 
situated  in  the  N.E.,  adjacent  to 
the  three  Guianas,  to  the  E.  of 
Amazonas,  with  a  long  coast-line 
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on    the    Atl.llltii-    (  (refill.      The    l<i«ri 

••ii  almost  bisect*  the  state, 

u  In.  1 1  e.mt  a  ins  the  lower  counts  of 

ii'.'ii,   and  Tocan- 

tins  tributarily,  inul  include*  the 
ixlniid  of  Marajo  in  the  Amazon 
delta.  The  only  rly.  is  from  I '.in 
to  Braganca.  Most  of  the  state 
is  covered  with  dense  forest. 
Rubber,  cacao,  timber,  and  Brazil 
nuts  are  obtained,  and  it  gives  its 
name  to  a  form  of  rubber.  Para  is 
the  capital  It*  area  is  443,903 
t(|.  m.  Pop.  688,000.  See  Rubber. 
Para  OR  BELEM  DO  PARA.  Sea- 
port of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Para.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay 
of  Guajara,  a  por-  u 
tii  ui  of  the  arm  of 
the  Amazon  delta 
known  as  the  Rio 
Para.  Formerly 
vessels  lay  in  the 
deep-water  anchor- 
age and  loaded 
from  lighters,  but 
a  deep  channel  has 
been  made,  and 
vessels  now  lie  up 
to  the  quay.  The 
finest  buildings  are  Par<i>  Bra/.:!. 
the  governor's  palace,  the  Parlia 
ment  House,  the  cathedral,  Goeldi 
museum,  and  La  Paz  theatre.  All 
merchant  ships  trading  on  the 


PARACELSUS 

clawed  under  three  headings — 
enigmatical  assertions,  ornate  dis- 
courses, and  illustrative  stories. 
The  last  m  •  aching  was 

•  ••IN muii  among  the  Jews,  and 
several  of  Christ's  parables  occur 
also  in  th>  >f  the  great 

Rabbi-  ;  '  hrmtianity. 

Parabola.  In  geometry,  one  of 
the  sections  of  a  cone.  It  is  the 
M-. -tioii  produced  by  a  cut  parallel 
t»  1 1.,  -la MI  mg  edge  of  the  cone.  In 
analytical  geometry  it  is  defined  as 
the  focus  of  a  point  the  distance  of 
whiHi  from  a  fixed  point,  called 
the  focus,  U  always  equal  to  its  dis- 
tance from  a  fixed  straight  line,  the 


Paraboloid.       Diagram   illustrating 

a   paraboloid    surface.   0  P  Q    is  a 

parabola  along  which  the  vertex  0 

of  parabola  A  0  B  moves 

Amazon  must  enter  or  clear  at  the 
port,  which  exports  cacao,  Brazil 
nuts,  hides,  and  half  the  Brazilian 
yield  of  rubber  (q.v.).  Pop.  200,000. 
Parable  (Gr.  paraboll,  juxta- 
position, comparison).  Illustration 
of  a  statement  in  a  discourse.  The 
term  is  now  mainly  confined  to 
those  teachings  of  Christ  which 
convey  a  spiritual  lesson  in  the 
form  of  an  anecdote  or  short  story. 
Popularly  described  as  an  et.rt.hly 
story  with  a  heavenly  meaning,  a 
parable  differs  from  a  fable  or  an 
allegory  in  being  either  a  true  record 
of  fact,  or  at  least  true  to  experi- 
ence, while  a  fable  always,  and  an 
allegory  usually,  is  purely  fictitious 
and  often  impossible.  In  the  Bible 
the  word  parable  is  used  somewhat 
vaguely,  but  its  meanings  may  be 


The  Praca,  looking  towards  the  Amazon 
directrix.  The  curve  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  dynamics  as  the  path 
of  a  body  projected  at  an  angle  to 
the  horizon,  and  in  optics,  since  a 
light  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic mirror  has  its  rays  reflected 
in  parallel  lines,  a  fact  made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  lighthouse 
lanterns.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Paraboloid.  In  solid  geometry, 
a  solid  whose  surface  is  generated 
by  a  parabola  which  moves  with 
its  vertex  always  on  another  para- 
bola. The  axes  of  the  two  para- 
bolas are  parallel  and  their  planes 
at  right  angles.  A  paraboloid  of 
revolution  is  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  parabola  about  its  axis, 

Paracelsus  OR  THEOPHBASTUS 
BOMBAST  VON  HOHENHEIM  (c.  1492- 
1541).  Swiss  physician  and  phil- 
osopher. Born 
at  Einsiedeln, 
the  son  of  a 
physician,  h  i  s 
education  Was 
irregular,  but 
being  preco- 
cious, he  picked 
up  from  various 
teachers  a 
knowledge  o  f 
medicine, 
chemistry,  etc. 


Paracelsus, 
Swiss  physician 


He  travelled  much, 
studied  nature,  and  despised  book- 
men. Although  he  had  no  de- 
gree, he  practised,  and  was  even 
appointed  professor  of  physic  and 
surgery  at  Basel,  lecturing  in 
German.  Of  undoubted  ability, 
though  of  erratic  life,  Paracelsus,  by 
his  successful  if  empirical  appli- 
cation of  mineral  medicines.  g»ve 


PARACHUTE 


PARADISE 


a  great  impetus  to  pharmaceutical 
chemistry.  Accused  of  being  a 
necromancer,  he  had  to  flee  from 
Basel,  and  after  an  adventurous 
life,  died  at  Salzburg,  Sept.  24, 1541. 

Paracelsus  is  the  hero  of  a  work 
by  R.  Browning,  published  1835, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a 
philosophical  genius  with  lofty 
aims,  whose  pride  and  ambition  de- 
stroy his  sympathy  and  debase  his 
moral  character.  See.  Lives,  F.  Hart- 
mann,  1887 ;  A.  M.  Stoddart,  1911. 

Parachute  (Fr.  from  Ital. 
parare,  ward  off;  Fr.  chute,  a  fall). 
Apparatus  intended  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  bodies  falling  through 
the  air  from  considerable  heights. 
In  all  practical  forms  a  parachute 
consists  of  an  inverted  bowl- 
shaped  fabric  surface  with  sus- 
pension ropes  attached  at  its 
outer  circumference  at  uniform 
and  fairly  close  intervals,  all  the 
suspension  ropes  meeting  at  a 
point  some  considerable  distance 
below  the  extended  fabric.  At  or 
below  this  point  the  body  to  be 
dropped  is  suspended.  When  a 
parachute  is  released  from  a 
height  its  vertical  movement  under 
the  effect  of  gravity  produces  an 
upward  air  pressure  on  the  fabric 
which  retards  the  fall. 

Parachutes  have  been  used  for 
descents  from  balloons  for  many 
years,  but  until  just  before  the 
Great  War  their  use  had  been  con- 
fined to  spectacular  exhibitions. 
During  that  struggle  the  use  of 
kite  balloons  and  the  liability  of 
these  to  destruction  by  artillery 
and  enemy  aircraft  led  to  the  use  of 
parachutes  as  life-saving  devices 
for  the  crews,  and  over  800 
British  airmen  escaped  in  safety 
from  burning  observation  balloons 
by  the  use  of  them.  In  600  descents 
from  observation  balloons  only 
three  failures  to  open  occurred. 
Still  later  parachutes  were  devel- 
oped for  use  from  aeroplanes,  and 
a  large  number  of  special  types  of 
parachute  have  been  devised  to 
meet  the  special  conditions  caused 
by  aircraft  getting  out  of  control. 
See  Aeroplane. 

Paraclete  (Gr.  paradetus}. 
Word  used  in  S.  John's  Gospel  as 
a  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy 
Spirit  (John  xiv,  16  and  26;  xv, 
26 ;  and  xvi,  7 ).  It  is  also  used,  in 
the  Epistles  of  S.  John  (1,  ii,  1),  of 
Christ.  From  Chrysostom's  time, 
the  word  has  been  translated  Com- 
forter, a  custom  based  on  Is.  xl,  1, 
and  on  the  fact  that  paraclesis 
sometimes  means  consolation,  but 
modern  commentators  prefer  the 
translation  of  "  one  called  in  "  or 
"  called  to  the  side  of  another," 
for  the  Gospel  reference,  and  that 
of  Advocate  in  the  Epistle.  Para- 
clete is  a  title  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 


Parachute.  1.  Method  of  fastening  closed  parachute  to  back  of  airman.  By 
pulling  a  ring  the  parachute  is  opened.  2.  Airman  descending  by  means  of  a 
parachute.  3.  Method  of  packing  and  attaching  a  parachute  in  an  aeroplane. 
By  moving  a  lever  the  pilot  actuates  compressed  air  mechanism  which  ejects 
the  parachute  ready  for  use 


the  Roman  Breviary.  A  prayer 
book  used  in  the  modern  Greek 
Church,  first  printed  in  1625,  is 
called  Paracletice  or  Paracleticon. 
See  Abelard ;  Holy  Spirit ;  con- 
sult also  The  Paraclete,  J.  Parker, 
1876. 

Parade  (Fr.  from  Ital.  parata ; 
Lat.,  prepared).  In  a  military  sense, 
gathering  together  of  a  body  of 
troops  for  any  purpose.  The  object 
of  the  parade  may  be  either  drill, 
inspection,  fatigues,  or  other  duties, 
or  for  the  communication  of  special 
orders.  See  Drill. 

Paradise.  Word  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
for  a  region  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness ;  as  a  place  to  which  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  trans- 
planted after  death  :  and  some- 
times for  heaven.  The  Heb. 


pardes,  and  Gr.  parade isos,  were 
borrowed  from  old  Persian  pairi- 
dacza,  a  park,  especially  a  deer 
park  or  garden  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Applied  in  the  LXX,  Syriac  and 
Vulgate  versions,  though  not  in 
the  Hebrew  original,  except  in 
Ezek.  28,  31,  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
by  the  apocalyptic  writers  to 
the  heavenly  counterpart  of  the 
earthly  garden. 

The  phrase  Paradise  of  Fools  is 
applied  to  a  place  midway  between 
Paradise  and  Purgatory,  in  which 
those  who  have  sinned  without 
intention  await  the  Judgement 
Day.  The  medieval  conception  of 
Paradise  is  elaborated  in  the  third 
part  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

The  Moslem  Paradise  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  place  of  unsatiating 


PARADISE     FISH 

. !     pleiiMiie  ;      modern    com- 
I  tii.it 

Paradise   in   n<>t    <>nl\    a    place   in 

which  t<>  .  n'..\    the  l'lt««unga  and 

oarth, 

.in.:  |nutit    i.f    unending 
spiritual    a.|\  .in.  .-men! .       > 
L-elicn,  l-'ra  ;    Kdeii  ;   Heaven  :   H'-M  ; 

•u  .11'.'    .!-..  \Vo  lag  das 

Christian      Vl-:<'ii-<      nf      tin-      (It  her 
World.  .1.   A.    Mcrulloch.    MM;.'. 

Paradise  Fish.    Name  I_M\.-U  to 

an  artiticiidly  nmdilicd  lisli  U'loni;- 
i-iuis  I'ulifiii-iitithui.  It 
ily  allied  to  the  climbing 
|K'ivh,  and  has  been  developed  in 
<  'liina  by  a  long  process  of  selective 
breeding.  It  is  stri|K'd  with  red, 
!_'"!<  I.  and  green,  and  has  lonj,'  wavy 
tins  and  tail ;  it  i-  very  hardy, 
und  hix-eds  readily  in  quite  small 
a. piaria. 

Paradise  Lost.  Kpic  poem  i>y 
Mil  ton,  lirst  published  in  1W57.  It 
begins  with  the  fall  of  Satan  and 
his  rebellious  host  of  angels  from 
lira  vcn  and  then  proceeds  to 
man's  fall,  consequent  upon  the 
warning  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
against  the  beings  whom  God  had 
put  in  Paradise  in  the  newly- 
created  world,  and  so  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  work  is 
acknowledged  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  epic  in  English 
literature,  written  in  finely 
cadenced  and  dignified  blank 
verse,  to  which  the  poet  imparted 
something  of  a  new  music,  and  as 
the  greatest  of  all  poems  in  its  use 
of  supernatural  machinery.  See 
Milton,  John;  Poetry. 

Paradise  Regained.  Epic 
poem  by  Milton,  published  in  1671. 
Stimulated  by  Thomas  Ellwood, 
a  Quaker  friend,  who  remarked : 
Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to 
say  of  Paradise  Found  ?  Milton 
set  about  this  sequel  in  four  books. 
The  subject  is  the  temptation  of 
Christ,  by  whose  victory  over 
Satan  the  effect  of  the  temptation 
of  Adam  was  reversed.  The  poem 
differs  from  Paradise  Lost  in  the 
much  greater  simplicity  of  the 
story,  which  is  mainly  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
in  the  singular  austerity  of  the 
style.  It  has  never  been  as  pop- 
ular as  the  former  epic,  although 
some  poets  and  critics  have 
expressed  the  highest  admiration 
lor  it.  See  Milton,  John. 

Paradise,  GRAN.  Mountain  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont.  The  culminat- 
ing peak  of  the  Graian  Alps,  and 
the  highest  mountain  in  Italy, 
alt.  13,324  ft.,  it  overlooks  the 
Piedmont  plain  and  is  S.  of  the 
Dora  Baltea.  The  ascent  is  usually 
made  from  Valsavaranche,  skirting 
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the  (Iran  Paradiso  gbn  ier  ;  the 
dcwcrnt  frri|iientlv  a<  to-,,  the 
«.l.i'  i. -i  ile  l,i  'I  nl, illation  to  Cogne. 
It  wan  in  -i  •  limlird  byCowHI  and 
MimdiiH  in  1800.  A>'«r  Al|«;  .Moun- 
taineering. 

Parados  (Fr.  from  It  id. 
to  Hholter,  and  Fr.  do*,  back). 
Military  term  for  the  cover  at 
the  I. a.k  of  a  tieiich.  In  fortifica- 
tions und  it.-n.-hrn  it  is  necessary 
t<>  piovide  OOTM  li"i"  reverse 


Paradise  Fiib.    The  artificially  modi- 
fled  fish  bred  in  China 

(ire,  i.f.  fire  directed  at  the  occu- 
pants from  the  rear  of  the  position, 
or  badly  aimed  shots  frpm  another 
position,  and  from  flying  fragments 
of  shell  exploding  behind  the  posi- 
tion. The  cover  provided,  whether 
it  be  earth,  sandbags,  or  masonry,  is 
termed  the  parados  of  the  position. 
See  Cover ;  Entrenchment ;  Fire 
Step ;  Fortification. 

Paradox  (Gr.  para,  contrary  to ; 
i.  opinion).  Statement  contrary 
to  accepted  opinion,  or  appearing 
to  be  a  reversal  of  that  which  is 
commonly  understood.  A  perfectly 
legitimate  figure,  serving  to  illus- 
trate an  argument  either  by 
exaggeration,  or  by  revealing  a 
side  of  it  in  a  new  light,  it  is  one 
that  becomes  dangerously  facile, 
and  degenerates  into  little  more 
than  playing  with  ideas  as  a  pun- 
ster plays  with  words.  Modern 
writers  who  have  made  something 
like  a  cult  of  the  paradox  are  Oscar 
Wilde,  G.  B.  Shaw,  and  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  See  A  Budget  of  Par- 
adoxes, A.  de  Morgan,  1872. 

Paraffin.  In  chemistry,  term 
applied  to  a  large  class  of  hydro- 
carbons. It  is  generally  taken  as 
referring  to  the  solid,  crystalline 
mass,  white  when  purified,  which 
is  obtained  from  petroleum  and 
from  certain  coals  and  shale  oils. 
It  was  first  manufactured  in  1850 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  James 
Young,  of  Glasgow,  who  found  it 
in  a  sample  of  thick  oil  from  a 
mine  in  Derbyshire.  The  first 
\\orUs  were  established  at  Alfreton 
in  that  county ;  but  before  long 
the  centre  of  production  shifted  to 
the  south  of  Scotland,  where  paraf- 
fin has  ever  since  been  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  shale  oil 
works  of  that  region,  the  crude 
shales  yielding  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  paraffin  of  any  source  now 
being  worked.  The  proportion 
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yielded  by  jH-troleom  w  very  small, 
rarely  over  two  p.c.  Peat  yields  a 
minute  |,t  .|,..i!i..n  ;  a  certain 
am-. .mi  if*  obtained  from  wood, 
and  i •minidcrable  quantities  in  Ger- 
many from  brown  coal.  All  are 
obtained  by  the  ipethod  of  destruc- 
:.Millation. 

In  recovering  paraffin  from  the 
crude  oils  yielded  by  the  primary 
operation,  the  lighter,  more  vola- 
tile constituent",  i  if  the  crude  oils 
are  first  driven  olT,  uhen  the 
paraffin  settles  out  in  brownish 
scales.  These  are  purified  by  treat- 
ment with  npirit  or  acid,  by  wash- 
ing, pressing,  dissolving,  filtering 
through  bone-black  in  the  same 
way  as  sugar  is  finally  whitened,  re- 
cryatAllisAtion,  and  final  pressing. 
When  pure,  pa.affin  is  a  solid  of  a 
white  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue, 
and  highly  translucent ;  hard  and 
wax-like,  free  from  ta.«te  or  odour, 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  candles,  mixed  with  a 
little  stearine,  and  of  matches,  for 
waterproofing  fabrics,  preserving 
food  and  wood,  and  as  an  insu- 
lator in  electricity.  Ozokerite 
is  a  natural  impure  paraffin. 
Paraffin  oil  is  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation  of  shale,  the 
lightest  oils  from  the  latter  being 
used  as  solvents,  and  the  next  as 
paraffin  oil,  the  remainder  being  the 
solid  paraffin.  See  Oil;  Ozokerite. 

Paragua  OR  PALAWAN.  Island 
of  the  Philippines.  Situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  more  important  islands 
of  this  group,  it  is  about  270  m. 
long  and  from  4  m.  to  15  m.  wide, 
and  has  an  area  of  4,027  sq.  m. 
Its  dependent  islands,/  which 
stretch  away  to  Borneo,  cover  an 
additional  1,210  sq.  m.  Paragua  is 
mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and 
has  a  number  of  short,  rapid  rivers 
and  excellent  natural  harbours. 
Resin  and  timber  are  exported  in 
great  quantities.  Pop.  11,000. 

Paraguay.  River  of  S.  America, 
principal  affluent  of  the  Parana. 
It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Diamante  in 
the  Matto  G  rosso  plateau,  and 
flows  S.  to  join  the  Parana  above 
Corrientes.  Above  Asuncion  it 
receives  the  Sao  Lourenco,Taquary, 
and  other  tributaries  from  the  E. 
At  Asuncion  the  Pilcomayo  and, 
lower  down,  the  Bermejo  drain 
from  the  Andes  across  El  Gran 
Chaco.  The  Pilcomayo  and  lower 
Paraguay  form  the  W.  boundary 
of  the  state  of  Paraguay.  Steam- 
boats from  Buenos  Aires  reach 
Asuncion.  For  smaller  boats  the 
Pilcomayo  is  navigable  for  150 
m.  and  the  main  stream  is  navi- 
gable for  nearly  the  whole  course. 
Its  length  is  1,500  m.  The  con- 
fluence with  the  Parana  was 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1526.  See  Asuncion.  « 
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PARAGUAY  :    THE    LAND    &   THE    PEOPLE 

F.  A.   Kirkpatrick,  Author  of  South  America  and  the  War 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  towns  and 
rivers  of  Paraguay.     See  also  South  America ;  Jesuits 


Paraguay,  or  La  Republica 
del  Paraguay,  is  a  S.  American 
republic  forming  part  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  system. 
It  has  no  sea 
coast,  but  pos- 
sesses free  access 
to  the  Atlantic 
by  the  open 
waters  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Paraguay  arms  Paraguay  proper, 
the  main  and1 
more  settled  part  of  the  country, 
forms  an  irregular  rectangle,  about 
65,000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  bordered  by 
the  river  Parana  and  its  great  con- 
fluent the  Paraguay,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  republic.  These 
streams  separate  Paraguayan  terri- 
tory from  Argentina  on  the  W.,  S., 
and  S.W.,  and  from  Brazil  on  the  E. 
To  the  N.  the  river  Apa  forms 
the  Brazilian  boundary.  Besides 
this  clearly  denned  main  territory, 
the  republic  owns  the  vast  region 
of  the  N.  Chaco,  probably  about 
50,000  sq.  m.,  separated  from  the 
Argentine  Chaco  to  the  S.W.  by 
the  river  Pilcomayo,  and  from 
Bolivia  to  the  N.W.  by  an  arbitrary 
frontier  line.  The  Paraguayan 
Chaco  is  a  region  quite  distinct 
from  Paraguay  proper.  It  lies 
mainly  within  the  tropics,  a 
country  of  forest  and  swamp,  with 
intervening  grassy  savannas,  of 
winding  rivers,  affluents  of  the 
Paraguay,  which  frequently  shift 
their  course  and  overflow  their 
banks.  Settlement  by  white  men 
is  only  beginning  in  the  Chaco,  and 
scanty  tribes  of  savage  Indians 
still  inhabit  the  river  banks. 

Paraguay  is  traversed  in  its 
N.  part  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Thus  the  climate  is  between 
tropical  and  ^ 
sub-  tropical. 
The  summers 
hot  and 


are 

bring  a  plague 
of  insects, 
especially  near 
the  rivers; 
the  winters 
are  warm,  but 
temperate  and 


Paraguay  flag, 

red,  white  and 

blue 


agreeable.     The 

rainy  season  is  in  summer.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  is  clothed  with 
magnificent  forest  yielding  many 
kinds  of  valuable  and  beautiful 
timber,  varied  by  abundance  of 
flowering  shrubs.  Ranges  of  hills, 
seldom  exceeding  1,500  ft.  alt.,  rise 
above  grassy  plateaux  admirably 
adapted  for  pasture.  The  rich  soil 
responds  readily  to  cultivation  and 
can  produce  all  tropical  and  sub- 


tropical fruits.  The  river  Paraguay 
provides  a  splendid  natural  water- 
way from  N.  to  S.  Two  of  the  most 
valuable  products  grow  wild  in  the 
woods,  namely,  the  hard  wood 
known  as  quebracho  and  the  shrub 
which  yields  yerba  mate. 

The  population  is  probably  less 
than  a  million.  Asuncion,  the 
capital  and  chief  port,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
has  about  120.000  inhabitants ; 
Villa  Rica  about  30,000 ;  Concep- 
cion,  a  port  on  the  Paraguay,  about 
15,000.  The  people  are  partly 
Spanish,  partly  Indian  (Guarani) 
in  origin,  the  latter  greatly  pre- 
dominating. An  aristocracy  of 
European  or  Europeanised  origin 
fills  the  chief  official  posts  and  the 
ranks  of  the  professions,  and 
speaks  Spanish,  the  official  language 
of  the  republic.  The  peasantry  and 
working  classes  still  speak  their 
native  language,  Guarani,  which  is 
also  generally  understood  and  used 
as  a  second  language  by  all  classes. 
More  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
S.  American  republic  the  Indians 
have  been  adopted  into  the  social 
scheme  and  have  tranquilly  accep- 
ted this  arrangement,  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  by  the 
conquistadores  of  the  16th  century. 
The  stormy  history  of  the  republic 
and  its  peculiar  social  system  have 
precluded  any  marked  literary 
development.  There  is  a  prolific 
newspaper  press. 

System  of  Government 

The  constitution  of  Paraguay  is 
of  the  usual  S.  American  pattern. 
The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
president,  holding  office  for  four 
years  and  assisted  by  five  ministers. 
Half  of  the  20  senators  and  40 
deputies  vacate  their  seats  every 
tw9  years.  The  republic  is  divided 
into  93  departments,  but  their 
local  administration  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  central  executive. 
The  difference  between  republican 
theory  and  actual  practice  is  per- 
haps even  greater  than  in  the  con- 
tiguous republics.  There  is  a  small 
standing  army  of  about  2,000  men, 
but  in  case  of  need  the  National 
Guard  is  liable  for  service.  The 
R.C.  Church  is  established,  and  all 
religions  are  tolerated.  Primary 
education  is  nominally  free  and 
compulsory,  but  is  in  fact  much 
neglected.  There  is  better  pro- 
vision for  higher  education.  The 
legal  monetary  unit  is  a  gold 
dollar  at  five  to  the  f,  but  the 
actual  currency  is  paper,  which 
varies  much  in  value.  In  recent 
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years  exchange  has  fluctuated 
between  70  and  100  paper  dollars 
to  the  £. 

The  main  channel  of  communica- 
tion is  the  navigable  system  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  places  this 
inland  republic  in  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  Large  river  steamers 
and  small  sea-going  ships  penetrate 
as  far  as  Asuncion.  Thence  N.  the 
Paraguay  is  navigable  by  smaller 
steamers  throughout  the  limits  of 
the  republic.  The  broken  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Upper  Parana, 
above  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay,  offers  less  easy  and  less 
continuous  navigation.  The  use  of 
small  motor-boats  is  gradually 
making  available  for  transit  the 
rivers  which  flow  between  the 
ridges  of  hills  into  the  Paraguay. 
In  addition  to  water  transport, 
Asuncion  now  has  direct  rly. 
communication  with  Buenos  Aires. 
In  1913  was  completed  the  steam 
train-ferry  cro3sing  the  Alto 
Parana  from  Encarnacion  in  Para- 
guay to  Posadas  in  Argentina,  and 
linking  the  Central  Paraguay  Rly. 
with  the  Argentine  North-Eastern. 
There  are  some  short  internal  rlys., 
and  a  scheme  for  linking  Asuncion 
with  the  Brazilian  rly.  system. 
Paraguay  and  Argentina 

Whether  by  river  or  rail,  almost 
the  whole  foreign  trade  passes 
through  Buenos  Aires ;  thus  Para- 
guay is  in  a  sense  a  commercial 
dependency  of  Argentina.  Free 
trade  between  these  republics  has 
been  proposed,  but  not  yet 
realized.  Quebracho  extract,  used 
in  tanning,  is  a  valuable  product, 
and  still  more  so  is  the  yerba  mate, 
which  provides  the  popular  bever- 
age of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Chile.  The  pastoral  industry  has 
made  great  advance  in  recent 
years  through  the  improvement 
of  breeds,  and  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  freezing  plants. 
The  high  prices  of  the  Great  War 
gave  an  impetus  to  this  movement, 
but  the  country  suffered  much 
from  the  succeeding  economic 
crisis.  The  chief  exports  are  hides, 
yerba  mate,  oranges,  tobacco, 
timber,  meat,  cattle,  and  quebracho 
extract.  Foreign  war,  civil  strife, 
political  disturbances  have  re- 
tarded progress ;  so  also  have 
scanty  population,  primitive 
methods  of  life,  scarcity  of  labour 
and  of  machinery. 

HISTORY.  The  past  history  of 
Paraguay  comprises  two  distinct 
stories,  that  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlement  at  Asuncion,  and  that 
of  the  singularly  interesting  Jesuit 
missions  on  the  Alto  Paranfi.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
republic  in  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Jesuits.  Those  missions  cer- 
tainly facilitated  the  growth  of 
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Asuncion  :ilnl  l.f   tin-  other    Pi',  ill-  lil 

Plata  settlement*,  in.lu.ln>.'  I'.iieno* 

Aires,  by  the  orderly   p.i"iii.  .it  i'>n 

>iic|   l.y 

providing  sum.-  defence  against 
OMniM,  whether  rui..p.-in  or  in 

i  liven,  in*.    Hut  the ouriooa poUtioo* 

rcliL'ioim  community  founded  by 
the  Jesuit*  was  practically  a 
acparate  and  rival  staU-,  remote 
iiiul  excluded  from  the  Spanish 
settlements.  It  lay  chiclly  within 
the  present  routines  of  the 
Ai-jrntiiie  Republic;  and  aft rr  t lie 
expulsion  <>f  the  Jesuits  in  1707  and 
before  the  liirtli  of  tin-  Paraguayan 
Republic,  which  sprang  in  fad  '""" 
Spanish  conquest  ana  settlement 
in  the  region  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
it  practically  dissolved. 

The  early  exploration  in  these 
regions  by  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
others  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 
Continuous  history  begins  with  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Asuncion 
in  1536.  When,  five  years  later, 
the  infant  Spanish  settlement  at 
Buenos  Aires  was  abandoned, 
Asuncion,  in  the  country  of  the 
peaceable  and  amenable  Guaranis, 
became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
Rio  de  la  Plata  region,  and  the 
headquarters  of  all  Spanish  enter- 
prise upon  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent.  Buenos  Aires,  re- 
founded  in  1580,  was  a  colony  from 
Asuncion,  and  did  not  receive  separ- 
ate administrative  recognition  until 
1620.  But  to  a  much  later  period 
the  term  Paraguay  was  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  whole  Rio  de 
la  Plata  region  as  far  as  Patagonia. 
However,  from  1620  to  1776  Para- 
guay  proper  was  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, wiui  a  royal  governor  resid- 
ing at  Asuncion  and  subordinate 
to  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 

The  true  founders  of  Paraguay 
were  the  conquistadores  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  16th  and  early  17th 
centuries,  of  whom  the  most  not- 
able were  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
settlers  themselves,  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  which  empowered  them  to 
elect  a  governor  in  case  of  accidental 
vacancy.  The  early  settlers  put 
a  liberal  interpretation  upon  this 
privilege,  deposing  and  replacing 
unpopular  governors  upon  occa- 
sion Later  the  municipality  of 
Asuncion  claimed  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege ;  and  this  almost 
self-contained  Spanish  settlement, 
remote  from  royal  and  viceregal 
authority,  pursued  a  singularly 
agitated  and  independent  political 
course. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  bishop  of  Asuncion  made 
himself  governor  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  town  council  and  the 
citizens,  defying  superior  authority 
until  reduced  oy  force  of  arms. 
Again,  from  1720  Asuncion  acted 
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almost  like  an  indep. 
-tate,  .leeeptmn  governor*  ap- 
pM.xe.l  l>\  t he  people  and  misting 
all  outside  aiiilionty.  Finally,  in 
IT.'Iti,  the  ie\  olt  of  tho  romwnercw, 
tin-  Paraguayan  m-m  •>  nta,  in 
A  -un.  ion  u at  put  doxjn  I'V  a  regu- 
lar military  e\|H-dition  tn.m  Muen.  •- 
Aires,  and  the  country  reduced  to 
submission.  From  1776  to  1820 
the  province  of  Paraguay  formed 
part  of  the  newly -constituted 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1811  Buenos  Aires,  having 
achieved  independence,  sent  a  force 
up  the  river  under  Belgrano  to  offer 
t"  tlm  Paraguayans  independence 
and  union  with  the  Argentine  pro- 
vince-. Paraguay  declined  union 


Paraguay.        Map    of    the    South 
American  republic 

but  resolved  upon  independence, 
deposing  the  royal  governor  of 
Asuncion,  and  setting  up  a  local 
administration  which  soon  merged 
into  personal  despotism  under  an 
able  lawyer,  Francia.  From  1816 
to  his  death  in  1840  Francia  exer- 
cised an  absolute  tyranny,  a  long 
reign  of  terror.  He  sealed  up  the 
country,  forbade  all  commerce,  all 
communication  with  the  outside 
world,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
allowed  no  one  to  cross  the  frontier 
in  either  direction.  Francia  was 
succeeded  by  Carlos  Lope/.,  who 
opened  the  river  to  commerce,  but 
continued  Francia's  system  of 
internal  tyranny.  In  1862  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Francisco 
Lopez,  an  audacious  megalomaniac 
who  aimed  at  set-  m^^^m 
ting  up  a  quasi- 
Nap. .  Iconic  em- 
pile  in  S.  Ameri- 
ca. He  committed 
acts  of  war 
against  Brazil, 
violated  Argen- 
tine territory,  and 
brought  upon  his 
country  a  com- 
bined invasion 
by  the  armies 
and  ships  of 
Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Uruguay. 
During  five  years 
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of  war  Paraguay  was  overwhelmed, 
devMtated,  and  d«-j*ipulatcd. 
U  hen  the  struggle  ended  with  tin- 
death  of  Lopez  in  1M70,  nearly  all 
ill-  men  and  most  of  the  women  had 
IH-H-IIC.I.  \  i'  i.,ry  retted  with  the 
thi.-e  allied  n  pul, he.,  hut  the  true 
heroes  of  the  war  were  the  poor 
i  peasant*  of  Paraguay,  who, 
in  frail  canoca,attacked  armed  ships 
of  war  and  struggled  to  the  death 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

The  present  const  it  ut  ion  of  Para- 
guay dates  from  IsTn  ;  thccountry 
has  since  enjoyed  external  peace, 
but  has  suffered  from  a  succession 
of  internal  conflicts  and  presiden- 
tial "  revolutions."  The  catas- 
trophe of  1865-70  has  left  its 
traces,  yet  the  degree  of  recovery 
has  been  rema-kable.  Paraguay 
maintained  complete  neutrality 
during  the  Great  War. 

Bibliography.  Paraguay  :  the 
Land  and  the  People,  E.  La  Dardye, 
I  in,-,  tnms.  I-;.  <:.  Kavenstein,  1802  ; 
A  Vanished  Arcadia,  R.  B.  C. 
Graham,  1901  ;  History  of  8. 
America,  1854-1904,  C.  E.  Akera. 
1 904  :  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  and  Travel,  Central  and 
South  America,  A.  H.  Keane,  2nd 
ed.  1909-11;  Paraguay,  W.  H. 
Koebel.  1917. 

Parahyba.  State,  city,  and  river 
of  N.E.  Brazil.  The  state,  which 
has  an  area  of  28,854  sq.  m.,  fronts 
the  N.E.  coast  and  lies  between  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  and  Pernambuco. 
From  March  to  June  is  the  rainy 
season.  The  coast  has  several  bays 
and  the  large  estuary  of  the  Para- 
hyba river,  all  spoilt  as  harbours 
by  coral  reefs.  Cotton,  cotton-seed, 
and  manioc  (tapioca)  are  the 
principal  products.  The  river 
rises  in  the  mts.  on  the  border  of 
Pernambuco  and  flows  E.  for  270 
m.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
Parahyba  estuary ;  Cabedello,  14 
m.  down  the  estuary,  is  its  outport ; 
both  export  timber,  cotton,  and 
cotton-seed.  It  has  rly.  connexion 
with  Natal  to  the  N.  and  Pernam- 
buco to  the  S.  The  lower  town  is 
the  commercial  quarter  and  con- 
tains the  17th  century  cathedral. 
Pop.,  state,  520,000;  city,  20,000. 


Parahyba,  Brazil.    Church  o!  S.  Francuico 
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Parahyba  do  Sul.  River  of 
Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  Serra  do  Mar 
in  Sao  Paulo,  and  flows  N.E.  across 
the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a 
narrow  valley  to  enter  the  Atlan- 
tic below  Campos,  after  a  course 
of  500  m. 

Paraldehyde.  C6H,203.  Colour- 
less liquid  with  burning  taste.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  to  produce 
sleep,  and  is  often  employed  in 
asylums  as  a  hypnotic  in  mania 
and  melancholia. 

Parallax.  In  astronomy,  the 
apparent  displacement  of  a  celes- 
tial object  by  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  observer.  A  simple 
illustration  of  an  apparent  dis- 
placement of  this  character  occurs 
to  a  passenger  observing  a  church 
steeple  from  a  moving  train  :  the 
steeple  may  be  first  S.E.,  then  E., 
and  last  N.E.  If  the  distance  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  first  and 
last  observations  is  known,  then  the 
distances  between  these  positions 
and  the  church  steeple  can  be 
calculated.  For  astronomical  pur- 
poses the  earth  in  its  yearly  revolu- 
tion resembles  the  moving  train, 
and  thus  the  measurable  apparent 
shifting  of  various  stars  is  of  great 
importance  as  furnishing  a  method 
of  ascertaining  their  distances. 
They  are  so  great  that  the  parallax 
of  a  star  is  obtained  by  taking  as  a 
base  line  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  The  small  angle  is  found 
then  by  measuring  the  apparent 
change  of  place  in  the  position  of  a 
star  caused  by  the  earth's  actual 
change  of  place  in  its  journey  round 
the  sun.  The  parallax  of  the  near- 
est star  Alpha  Centauri  is  only 
•75",  equivalent  to  a  distance 
of  over  four  light  years. 

Solar  parallax  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  earth's  diameter  as  a 
base  line.  The  best  way  to  obtain 
it  is  indirectly,  by  observing  the 
parallax  of  one  of  the  asteroids, 
from  which  the  distance  of  the  sun 
can  be  easily  calculated.  Solar 
parallax  by  observation  of  the 
asteroids  has  been  obtained  at  25 
different  observatories,  hi  order  to 
obtain  a  result  as  accurate  as 
possible.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  astronomy,  as 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  is  an  astronomical  measuring 
line.  The  asteroids  Iris,  Sappho, 
and  Victoria  were  chosen  for  this 
combined  effort  to  obtain  an 
accurate  result,  and  the  figure 
8 '802"  was  obtained,  corresponding 
to  a  distance  92,874,000  miles  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun.  Solar 
parallax  has  also  been  calculated 
from  considerations  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  light  which  causes  an 
apparent  shift  in  the  position  of 
an  object  due  to  the  movement  of 
the  earth,  and  the  velocity  of  light. 


Parallel.  In  geometry,  term 
used  for  straight  lines  in  a  plane 
which  do  not  meet  however  inde- 
finitely they  are  produced,  i.e.  they 
always  remain  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other. 

By  an  extension  of  the  Euclidean 
definition,  it  is  used  for  things  that 
are  similar,  e.g.  parallel  passages  in 
literature.  In  gymnastics,  parallel 
bars  are  two  bars  used  chiefly  for 
hand  and  arm  exercises.  A  parallel 
ruler  is  one  which  enables  one 
straight  line  to  be  drawn  parallel  to 
another.  In  electricity,  accumu- 
lators are  said  to  be  connected  in 
parallel  when  all  the  positive  poles 
are  connected  to  one  wire  and  all 
the  negative  poles  to  another. 


1673.  The  main  method  of  attack 
for  the  infantry  consisted  of 
pushing  forward  by  means  of  zig- 
zag trenches  in  order  to  breach  the 
walls.  The  workers  on  these 
trenches  had  to  be  protected  from 
sorties  of  the  besieged  garrison,  and 
for  this  purpose  parallels  were 
arranged  at  intervals  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guards,  and 
consisted  of  trenches  sited  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
attacking  trenches  and  parallel  to 
the  face  of  the  work  being  attacked. 
New  parallels  were  made  at 
intervals  as  the  work  progressed, 
so  that  the  guards  were  always 
close-up  to  the  working  parties. 


See  Fortification. 
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Fig.  1.     Watt  motion  applied  to  a 
beam  engine.      See  text 


In  machinery,  parallel  motion  is  a 
mechanism  for  producing  straight- 
line  motion  by  means  of  linkwork. 
The  best  known,  from  which  others 
have  been  developed,  are  those  in- 
vented by  Watt  and  Scott  Russell. 
Fig.  1  is  the  Watt  motion,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  beam  engine.  The  beam 
is  supported  at  C.  Link  P  B  rotates 
about  P.  A  and  B  are  connected 
by  link  A  B,  to  which  the  end  of  the 
piston-rod  is  attached.  If  A  C :  P  B 
::B  X  :  A  X  the  circular  motions  of 
B  and  A  will  counteract  one  an- 
other and  X  will  travel  in  the  line 
of  the  piston-rod. 

In  the  Scott  Russell  motion 
(Fig.  2)  link  P  X  swings  about  P 
and  is  attached  to  the  middle  of 
barAB.  P  X=A  X  =  B  X.  Bis 
pivoted  on  the  end  of  the  piston- 
rod,  and  A  is  pinned  to  a  block 
moving  in  a  slide.  See  Linkages. 

Parallel.  Term  for  a  type  of 
trench  used  when  attacking 
fortresses,  introduced  by  Vauban  in 


Parallel 

Trench.  Dia-  _^ 

gram  showing  sys-   #/•**.         Dara.v 
tern     of      rarallel 
trenches  introduced  by  Vauban 


on  a  framework  which  allows  of 
their  being  adjusted  to  six  feet  or 
less  from  the  ground.  Supporting 
himself  by  a  hand  on  either  bar, 
the  gymnast  is  able  to  perform 
various  exercises.  See  Gymnastics  ; 
Physical  Training. 

Parallelepiped.  Solid  figure 
contained  by  six  parallelograms  of 
which  every  two  opposite  faces  are 
parallel.  A  brick  is  a  rectangular 
parallelepiped. 

Parallelogram  of  Forces.  In 
mechanics,  a  rule  for  finding  the  re- 
sultant of  two  forces.  The  rule  is  as 
follows.  If  two  forces  acting  at  a 
point  0  are  represented  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  by  two  straight 
lines  0  A  and  0  B; 
they  are  together 
equivalent  to  a 
single  force,  repre- 
sented  by  the 
diagonal  0  C  of  the 
parallelogram  con- 
structed on  the  two 
straight  lines  pass- 
ing through  the 
point.  The  rule  also 
applies  to  displacements  and 
velocities  or  any  vector  quantity. 
The  rule  is  implied  in  Newton's 
second  law  of  motion.  See  Vector. 


PARALYSIS 

Paralysis.  l>wa  of  power  to 
.  ..nil  11  i  muscles  or  IOM  of  sensa- 

linli.    Two  widely  dillcient  f'  • 
paralysis  occur,  namely  tut;. 
b,  «  lin  li  is  a  manifest 

nut  associated 

\Mtli    ie<  o.'ui/alile  changes  in   the 
nerve*,     und     ••• 

« In.  h  is  duo  to  disease  or  destruc- 
in. n  nt  .1  i,. 

!  paralysis  most  fre- 
quent ly  follow*  ;i  severe  Hhock, 
cither  mriitiil  i-r  ph\-ical.  Func- 
tional paralysis  may  also  follow  mi 
ic  injury,  with  or  without 
iiivnhi .nii-iit  <if  11  nerve,  which  has 
necessitated  the  patient  keeping  a 
liml)  in  a  fixed  position  (as  m  a 
splint)  for  a  considerable  tune. 
Auv  form  of  organic  paralysis  may 
be  simulated  by  the  functional 
type.  A  group  of  muscles  alone 
may  U>  affected,  or  there  may  be 
paralysis  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or 
more  than  one  limb.  With  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  muscles  there  may 
be  loss  of  sensation  in  the  skin.  A 
functionally  paralysed  linil)  may  be 
quite  limp  and  flaccid,  or  there  may 
be  a  lirm  contracture  of  groups  of 
muscles,  the  latter  condition  being 
more  frequent  after  a  wound. 

Functional  paralysis  is  due  to  a 
fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual, following  the  shock  he  has 
received,  that  the  limb  is  actually 
powerless,  an  idea  which  it  is  often 
(liHicult  to  dispel.  Treatment 
accordingly  is  directed  towards 
breaking  down  this  resistance  and 
inducing  him  to  use  the  affected 
muscles.  Sometimes  recovery 
occurs  suddenly,  as  a  result  of  a 
shock  or  fright.  Usually,  how- 
ever, recovery  under  treatment  is 
brought  about  by  a  process  of  con- 
st ant  persuasion  and  re-education 
in  the  use  of  the  muscles. 

Organic  paralysis  is  a  symptom 
of  many  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  are  accompanied  by 
degenerative  changes  in  the  nerves, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  injury  to 
a  nerve.  When  the  nerve  which  is 
the  immediate  supply  of  a  group  of 
muscles  is  severed,  as  for  example 
by  a  bullet,  the  paralysed  muscles 
are  limp,  show  marked  wasting, 
and  eventually  lose  the  power  of 
reacting  to  electrical  stimuli.  Para- 
lysis may  also  be  due  to  injuries  of 
nerves  or  nerve  centres,  which  do 
not  immediately  supply  muscles. 
I  .lit  control  the  nerve  cells  which  do 
supply  the  muscles,  as  in  the  para- 
lysis  of  limbs  following  an  injury  to 
the  brain,  or  haemorrhage  into  the 
brain  from  rupture  of  an  artery,  as 
in  apoplexy. 

The  diseases  most  frequently 
responsible  for  organic  paralysis 
ar?  apoplexy,  locomotor  ataxia, 
disseminated  sclerosis,  and  anterior 
poliomyelitis  or  infantile  paralysis. 


seca 

Treatment     should     be     directed 
is  maintaining  the  ton.-  . .( 
tin   muscles  for  an  long  M  possible 
by    manage,  electricity,   and     >|. 
ite  passive  moveim -nt«.   See 
Apoplexy;    Hemiplcu'iii  ;     Infantile 
ParalyitiM;        1'ai 
Paraplegia  ;  i  <  i 

W.  A.  Brand.  M.D. 

Paralysis  Agitans  "K  SIHKIM; 
PAI.SY.  Chronic  disease  of  tip 
ous  system.  It  usually  occurs  in 
people  past  middle  life,  men  being 
more  frequently  affected  than 
women,  and  is  incurable.  The 
cause  is  unknown,  but  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  mental 
anxiety  or  shock  appear  to  be  pre- 
eipitating  factors  in  some  cases. 
The  disease  comes  on  gradually, 
and  is  characterised  by  tremor, 
which  may  occur  in  the  hands  or 
feet  or  both.  Movements  of  the 
thumb  and  lingers  resemble  those 
that  would  be  made  in  rolling  a 
pill.  Sometimes  the  head  is  also 
affected  by  the  tremor.  Weakness 
of  the  muscles  occurs,  and  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  become 
slow  and  stiff.  The  attitude  of  the 
patient  is  characteristic,  the  head 
being  bent  forward  and  the  back 
bowed.  The  face  is  expressionless 
and  mask-like. 

Paramaribo.  Capital  of  Dutch 
Guiana.  The  city  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Surinam  and 
Commewine  rivers,  some  10  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  commodious 
harbour  is  fortified  by  the  two 
forts  of  Zeelandia  and  New  Am- 
sterdam. Coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
rum  are  exported.  Pop.  37,000. 

Paramoeciuxn  OR  SLIPPER  ANI- 
MALCULE (Gr.  paramekia,  oblong). 
Lowly  infusorian  animal  belonging 
to  the  phylum  Protozoa.  Just 
visible  as  a  speck  to  the  naked 
eye,  it  is  common  in  infusions  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  and 
can  usually  be  secured  by  steeping 
rotting  leaves  in  water  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  oval  and  flattened  in 
form,  one  end  being  thicker  than 


Parana.  Argentina.     Plata  and  cathedral  ol  S.  Mi*uel 


PARANA 

the  other,  and  it  *wiws  freely  by 

mean*  of   the   \il.i.itile  cilia  with 

which  it  is  covered.     There  w  no 

!i,  the  fix*!  particles  being 

iied    l.y    the     i 

plasm     ceiierallv.         Keprodixt  ion 
i  »n.  each  animal 
splittin:.'  into  two. 

Parana.  Second  largest  river  in 
S.  An. etna  With  thelJruguay,  it 
iM-cupies  the  Plate  Katun  between 
the  BncttiM  Highlands  and  tin- 
Andes  of  linlivia ;  it  drains  the 
great  lowland  which  extends  N. 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Matto 
Grosso.  The  Parana  begins  at  the 
continence  of  the  I'aranahyba  and 
Kn.  (.ramie.  tl«.ws  s.\V.  as  far  as 
Posadas,  W.  until  it  receives  the 
Paraguay,  and  then  S.S.W.  past 
Corrientes  to  Rosario,  whence  it 
goes  S.E.  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
its  upper  course  in  Brazil  it  re- 
cei\e,  many  rapid  rivers.  Above 
the  great  Guaira  Falls  the  main 
stream  is  navigable  for  400  m. 

Below  the  falls  the  Parana  forms 
the  boundary  of  Paraguay  ;  below 
Posadas  are  the  Falls  of  Apipe, 
below  which  navigation  is  unin- 
terrupted for  vessels  of  300  tons. 
Below  Corrientes  it  flows  through 
Argentina  past  La  Paz,  Santa  F6, 
Parana,  and  the  great  river  port  of 
Rosario  ;  in  this  section  it  receives 
its  second  great  tributary  from  the 
Andes,  the  Salado.  Its  total  length 
is  estimated  at  2,500  m.  It  was 
first  ascended  as  far  as  the  Para- 
guay by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1520. 

Parana.  State  of  S.  Brazil  It 
extends  between  the  Parana  river 
on  the  frontier  of  Paraguay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Serra  do 
Mar  rises  sharply  from  the  shore  as 
part  of  the  Brazilian  Highlands, 
from  which  the  long  slope  to  the 
W.  is  drained  by  the  Paranapan- 
ema,  Ivahy,  Piquiry,  and  Iguassu, 
all  affluents  of  the  Parana  river. 
The  W.,  the  narrow  coastal  low- 
land, and  the  mis.  are  all  forested, 
and  the  forested  lowlands  are  hot, 
damp,  and  un- 
••^•^•B  healthy.  Much 
timber  is  cut 
from  the  forests. 
Mate,  cotton, 
cereals,  and  fruits 
are  cultivated  on 
the  fertile  up 
lands,  and  rice  on 
the  coastal  low- 
lands. Curityba 
is  the  capital.  It- 
area  is  85,451  sq. 
m.  Pop.  410,000. 
Parana.  City 
of  Argentina 
capital  of  t  he 
state  of  E  n  t  r  e 
Rios.  Situated  on 
the  river  Parana 
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opposite  Santa  Fe,  with  rly.  con- 
nexions with  Concepcion  on  the 
Uruguay,  and  with  Buenos  Aires, 
350  m.  to  the  S.E.,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant river  port  and  exports  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  state. 
The  cathedral  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  Argentina. 
Local  industries  are  flour-milling 
and  meat-packing.  From  1852  to 
1861  it  was  the  capital  of  Argen- 
tina. Pop.  65,000. 

Paranagna.  Seaport  of  Brazil. 
Situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  state  of  Parana,  it  has 
rly.  connexion  with  Curityba,  80 
m.  to  the  W.,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Mate,  sugar,  rice,  and 
cereals  are  exported.  Pop.  6,000. 

Paranahyba.  River  of  Brazil. 
One  of  the  headstreams  of  the 
Parana,  its  waters  ultimately 
reach  the  Plate  Estuary.  W.  of 
the  Brazilian  Highlands  a  wide 
depression  extending  to  the  Goyaz 
Plateau  is  occupied  by  the  Parana- 
hyba and  Parana,  which  flow  S  W.  • 
for  500  m.  and  receive  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  heights  on 
both  sides.  The  name  Parana  is 
applied  to  the  main  river  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Paranahyba 
with  the  Rio  Negro.  The  Para- 
nahyba separates  the  Brazilian 
states  of  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes. 
'"^"Paranoia.  Form  of  mental  dis- 
order characterised  by  delusions, 
mainly  of  persecution.  The  de- 
lusions are  systematised,  i.e.  the 
patient  finds  reasons  for  his  beliefs, 
and  endeavours  to  conduct  his 
life  in  accordance  with  these  beliefs. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the 
patient  appears  to  be  merely  self- 
centred  and  morbidly  suspicious, 
perhaps  continually  complaining 
that  people  have  slighted  him,  and 
the  most  trifling  action  may  be 
seized  upon  as  an  insult.  When 
the  condition  is  more  developed,  he 
may  believe  that  people  in  the 
streets  are  jeering  at  him,  or  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  poison 
him  or  ruin  his  business.  Hallucina- 
tions may  occur,  and  he  may  hear 
voices  constantly  persecuting  him. 
A  frequent  delusion  in  such 
patients  is  that  other  persons  can 
read  their  thoughts.  Delusions  per- 
taining to  matters  of  sex  are 
common. 

Parapet  (Ital.  par  are,  to  guard  ; 
petto,  breast).  Term  in  architecture 
denoting  a  low  wall  rising  from  the 
lower  level  of  a  roof.  In  the 
medieval  castle  it  was  generally 
battlementedi  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate examples  are  pierced  with 
tracery  as  well.  The  parapet  was 
revived  in  Georgian  architecture,  in 
combination  with  the  hipped  roof, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  balustrade. 

As  a  military  term  a  parapet  is 
the  head  cover  provided  on  the  for- 


ward face  of  a  trench  or  fortification 
to  protect  the  occupants  from  the 
effects  of  frontal  fire  or  fragments 
of  projectiles  bursting  in  front  of  the 
position.  See  Battlement ;  Castle ; 
Cover ;  Entrenchment ;  Firestep. 

Paraphernalia  (late  Lat.  from 
Gr.  para,  beside;  pherne,  dower). 
Term  of  English  law.  It  is  de- 
scriptive of  articles  of  personal 
adornment  and  apparel  given  by  a 
husband  to  his  wife,  not  as  her 
absolute  property,  but  for  her  use. 
Before  the  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1870,  subsequently 
amended,  he  could  sell  them  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  them,  but  on 
his  death  they  became  the  wife's  as 
against  the  husband's  executors. 

Paraphrase.  Rendering  in 
other  words  of  anything  said  or 
written,  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidation.  The  recasting  of 
the  works  of  great  writers  into 
other  words  in  the  same  language 
was  a  practice  recommended  by 
the  ancient  teachers  of  rhetoric  to 
their  pupils  with  a  view  to  their 
obtaining  command  of  vocabulary 
and  syntax.  Formerly  paraphrase 
was  restricted  to  such  recasting  of 
prose,  metaphrase  being  the  term 
applied  to  poetry.  The  most 
famous  example  of  paraphrase 
generally  known  to-day  is  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
use  in  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland. 

Paraplegia.  Paralysis  affecting 
both  sides  of  the  body.  See  Loco- 
motor  Ataxia  ;  Myelitis  ;  Paralysis. 

Para  Rubber  Tree  (Hevea 
brasiliensis).  Tree  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceae.  A  native  of 
Brazil,  it  has  alternate  leaves, 
divided  into  five  leaflets,  finger 
fashion.  The  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  greenish  white  and  the  sexes 
separate.  The  tree  abounds  in  a 
thin,  milky  juice  which  exudes 
when  incisions  are  made  in  the 
trunk.  It  is  collected  in  earthen 
vessels  and  hardened  by  exposing 
it  to  smoke,  when  it  becomes 
crude  rubber  or  caoutchouc.  See 
Rubber. 

Parasite  (Gr.  parasites,  one 
who  eats  at  another's  table,  from 
para,  beside ;  sitos,  food)  Name 
applied  to  an  organism,  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  lives  upon  or 
within  another  organism  and 


Parapet.   Example  o!  Early  English 
paranet  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 


nourishes  itself  at  the  expense  of 
its  host.  The  parasite  may  live 
permanently  on  or  in  its  host,  as 
in  the  case  of  intestinal  worms ; 
or  it  may  only  visit  its  host,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  flea  and  mosquito. 
Animals  may  be  parasites  on  other 
animals,  as  the  ticks  and  flukes  ; 
or  on  plants,  as  the  scale  insects 
and  aphides.  Plants  may  be  para- 
sitic on  other  plants,  as  the  mistle- 
toe ;  or  on  animals,  as  the  fungus 
which  produces  ringworm. 

Speaking  generally,  parasites  in 
the  animal  world  usually  show 
evidence  of  degeneration.  Not 
having  to  travel  in  search  of  food, 
they  tend  to  lose  their  organs  of 
locomotion  ;  thus  the  flea  has  lost 
its  wings  and  the  tape-worm  its 
cilia.  Receiving  their  food  in  an 
assimilated  form  from  the  tissues 
.of  their  host,  they  have  not  to 
digest  it  in  any  complete  fashion, 
and  consequently  the  alimentary 
canal  tends  toward  degeneration 
or  total  disappearance.  In  the  case 
of  internal  parasites,  which  cannot 
travel  in  search  of  mates,  herma- 
phroditism  is  a  common  phenome- 
non. Parasites  also  appear  to 
have  developed  immunity  against 
the  gastric  juices  or  other  defensive 
measures  of  their  hosts,  but  this 
immunity  only  avails  in  the  case 
of  their  true  hosts. 

Parasitism  occurs  in  most  of  the 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Among  the  vertebrates  the  only 
known  example — and  that  a  very 
doubtful  one — is  the  hag-fish, 
which  bores  into  the  bodies  of  fish 
and  feeds  upon  them.  A  few  forms 
of  molluscs  are  parasitic  on  sponges 
and  echinoderms ;  the  arachnida 
are  represented  by  the  ticks  and 
mites,  the  crustaceans  by  certain 
lowly  types  which  live  upon  the 
bodies  of  fish,  and  the  insect  para- 
sites on  both  animals  and  plants 
are  known  to  everybody.  Most  of 
the  bacteria  which  invade  human 
bodies  and  cause  many  diseases  are 
parasites  belonging  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Thus  parasites 
are  not  merely  uninvited  boarders, 
but  actual  enemies  of  man. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  para- 
sitism is  a  common  phenomenon, 
especially  among  the  fungi,  which, 
being  without  chlorophyll,  cannot 
assimilate  inorganic  food,  and  are 
therefore  dependent  on  other 
organisms.  The  mistletoe  is  a  well- 
known  example,  the  dodder  does 
serious  damage  to  the  clover  crops, 
and  many  fungi  cause  disease  and 
ultimate  death  to  trees.  See  Bac- 
teriology; Commensalism ;  Dodder; 
Malaria ;  Symbiosis ;  consult  also 
Handbook  of  Practical  Parasit- 
ology,  M.  Braun,  1910;  Some 
Minute  Animal  Parasites,  H.  B. 
Fantham  and  A.  Porter,  1914. 
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Parasol  (Ita).  /»in/»,  to  ward 
off;  «ole,  MUD),  l.i.h1  form  ..f  um 
Im-llo.  used  for  protection  against 


or  other  light 
material,  al- 
though  in 
China  and 

.1  ip.m,      \\luTi- 

they  are  ex- 
tensively uaed 
by  both  sexes, 
many  are 
made  of  col- 


pajwr. 

Parasol  of  paper.       Among     some 

as  used  in  Japan  uncivilized 
proplrs  the  right  to  carry  a 
parasol  is  confined  to  the  chiefs. 
tiee  Umbrella. 

Parasol.  In  aeronautics,  name 
ripplii-d  to  the  type  of  monoplane 
\\  herein  the  main  wing  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  body.  In  the 
more  normal  type  of  monoplane 
the  pilot's  head  is  above  and  behind 
the  wings.  The  wing  was  found  to 
interfere  with  the  pilot's  view. 

Paravane.  Naval  invention 
employed  against  mines  during  the 
Great  War.  The  main  credit  for 
its  invention  and  development 
was  attributed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Awards  to  Inventors  to 
Commander  C.  D.  Burney,  R.N. 
The  action  of  the  paravane  was  to 
deflect  the  mine  from  the  side  of 
the  ship,  cut  through  its  mooring 
cables,  and  render  it  harmless  and 
easy  to  destroy.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  torpedo-shaped 
body  fitted  with  hydrovanes,  to 
one  of  which  was  attached  a  float 
and  to  the  other  a  weight,  and  it 
had  a  rudder  which  regulated  the 
depth  of  flotation  by  means  of  a 
hydrostatic  valve. 

Paravanes  were  used  in  pairs, 
towed  one  on  either  side  of  the  ship 
by  wires.  The  hydrovanea  were  so 
formed  that,  when  the  tow-line 
became  taut,  the  machine  sub- 
merged to  the  determined  depth, 
and  was  steered  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  towing  wire  was  attached  to  a 
frame  which  connected  the  plane 
of  the  paravane  with  its  body,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  heavy  cutter 
bracket  containing  a  serrated 
knife- blade,  by  which  the  mine 
mooring  line  was  severed.  A  pair 
of  paravanes,  running  one  on 
either  beam  of  the  ship,  gave  com- 
plete immunity  from  injury  from 
anchored  mines.  Several  classes  of 
this  apparatus  were  used  by  war- 
ships, and  the  merchant  nmrim- 
had  a  particular  type  known  as  the 
Otter.  See  Submarine  ;  consult 
also  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War, 
Viscount  Jellicoe,  1920. 


Paruy-le-Monial.       Town    of 

In  tin-  ik|.t.  "f  S.i. 

it     -t.lll.l-    on    tin-     lion 

.iin I    the  Canal   du  Centn-, 

\V   N   U'     -  f    Mai  -on.   HIM!    i-   a    jimr- 

lion  i,f  tli<-  1'arin-LyonM  Hly.  Tin-n- 
an- oil  ii-tincriuM,  tanneries,  and 
manufactures  of  tiles  and 
mica.  The  most  important  (milding 
is  the  convent  of  tin-  Visitation, 
where  tin-  nun,  M.  M.  Alacoquo 
(ill  t'p'.tO),  was  supposed  to  have  had 
of  tin-  Saviour.  I'op.  5,000. 

Parcae.  In  classical  mythology, 
the  Latin  name  for  the  Fates,  god- 
desses who  presided  over  tin- 
di-Miny  of  man.  The  Greeks  called 
them  Moirai  See  Fates. 

Parcel  Post.  Postal  service  for 
the  conveyance  of  bulkier  and 
heavier  packages  than  are  c.imi-d 
by  the  ordinary  letter  post.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  a  parcel  post 
was  recommended  by  Rowland 
Hill  in  1842,  but  the  scheme  was 
not  put  into  operation  until 
1883.  Headquarters  for  the  new 
dept.  were  provided  in  1887,  and  a 
system  of  coaches  started  in  1892. 

Parcels  must  not  exceed  3  ft. 
6  ins.  in  length,  or  6  ft.  in  length 
and  uirth  combined,  and  must  be 
handed  in  at  the  post  office.  In 
1924  the  inland  rates  ranged  from 
6d  for  2  Ib.  weight  and  under, 
to  Is.  3d.  for  parcels  of  11  Ib.,  the 
limit  of  weight.  Parcels  for  abroad 
need  a  customs  declaration. 
Special  rates  are  granted  for  parcels 
to  places  within  the  British  Empire. 
See  Post  Office. 


Parchizn.  Town  of  Germany,  in 

Mi-i-kli  ill. in  It  is  on 

tin-  I  .f  Schwcrin. 

The  church  rtf  S.  George  date*  from 
t  hi-  I  III.  .-.•ntury.  I'op.  11,000. 

Parchment.  Writing  material 
made  of  tin-  skins  of  animal",  more 
especially  of  those  of  sheep  and 
goats.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  used  as  a  substitute  for  papy- 
rus in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Pergamum, 
a  city  of  M\  -i.t  where  it  was  nntt 
employed.  In  preparing  parchment 
the  hair  or  wool  is  first  removed, 
and  the  skin  is  then  steeped  in  lime, 
and  stretched  on  a  framework  and 
scraped  with  a  special  knife.  After 
being  sprinkled  with  powdered 
chalk  or  Urn  .  it  i-  ai'.iiri  rubbed 
to  make  the  surface  smooth. 

Coarse  parchment  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  he-goats,  calves,  or  asses. 
Parchment  for  writing  remained  in 
general  use  until  superseded  by 
paper.  Legal  documents  from 
wing  so  often  written  on  parch- 
ment are  sometimes  known  col- 
lectively as  parchments.  Parch- 
ment paper.or  vegetable  parchment, 
is  a  tough,  semi-translucent  paper, 
prepared  by  dipping  unsized 
paper  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  See 
Paper;  Papyri. 

Pardo-Bazan,  EMILIA,  COUNT- 
ESS (1852-1921).  Spanish  novelist. 
Born  at  Corunna,  Sept.  16,  1852, 
of  distinguished  parentage,  she 
was  brought  up  amongst  a  bril- 
liant society  in  Madrid.  After  her 
marriage  to  Don  Jos6  Quiroga,  she 


Method  of  towing  a  paravane  from  the  bow  of  a  liner.     Inset,  near  view  of  the 
paravane  under  water,  about  to  cut  the  mooring  cable  of  a  mine 
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travelled  in  Europe,  and  divided 
her  home-life  between  Madrid  and 
Galicia,  becoming  not  only  an  in- 
dustrious writer,  but  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Spanish  feminist  move- 
ment and  an  eloquent  public 
speaker.  Among  her  works  are 
several  novels  and  numerous 
literary  studies  and  descriptions  of 
her  travels.  She  died  May  12, 1921. 
Pardon.  Legal  term  for  the 
forgiveness  of  a  crime.  It  is  in  all 
countries  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  the  head  of  the  state  ;  although 
in  constitutional  countries  he 
always  acts  upon  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  In  Great  Britain  the 
king  has  the  sole  right  of  pardon 
and  the  home  secretary  advises 
him.  He  also  has  the  legal  right  of 
pardon  over  the  whole  empire  ;  but 
in  practice  he  does  not  interfere  in 
the  Oversea  Dominions,  colonies, 
or  India,  where  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  or  viceroy.  A  pardon 
can  be  granted  before  or  after 
trial  except  that  no  pardon  can  be 
pleaded  to  bar  an  impeachment. 
See  Amnesty. 

Pardon.  Name  given  to  popu- 
lar religious  gatherings  and  village 
feasts  in  Brittany.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  pardon  is  primarily 
devotional  and  associated  with  the 
quest  of  absolution,  or  cure  of 
some  bodily  ill  is  the  object  of 
pilgrimage,  the  ceremonial  begins 
overnight  with  vespers.  Mass  is 
said  at  3  a.m.,  there  is  a  procession 
in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes 
one  in  the  evening,  and  stalls  are 
set  up  at  which  refreshments  and 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion  may  be 
purchased. 

Pardubitz  OR  PARDUBICE.  Town 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  65  m.  by  rly.  from  Prague 
on  the  route  to  Brno  (Briinn), 
on  the  Elbe  (Labe).  Spirits, 
sugar,  farm  machines,  flour,  and 
timber  products  are  manufactured. 
The  ruined  castle  of  Kunetitz 
(1,000  ft.)  crowns  an  isolated 
hill  N.  of  the  town.  Pop.  20,400. 
Pare,  AMBROISE  (1510-90). 
French  surgeon.  Born  near  Laval, 
Mayenne,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tarbersur- 
geon,  and, 
serving  with 
the  army, 
gained  such 
distinction 
that,  although 
a  Protestant, 
he  became 
surgeon  to 
Henry  II  and 
three  other 
kings,  Charles  IX  saving  him  at  the 
massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew.  He 
wrote  on  gunshot  wounds  and 
anatomy,  and  was  the  first  to  use 


Ambroise  Pare, 
French  surgeon 


ligatures  for  arteries  after  amputa- 
tion, his  rational  treatment  earning 
him  the  title  of  Father  of  modern 
French  surgery.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Dec.  22,  1590.  See  Ambroise  Pare 
and  His  Times,  Stephen  Paget,1897. 

Paregoric.  Compound  tincture 
of  camphor.  It  is  used  as  a  seda- 
tive in  conditions  associated  with 
irritating  cough.  It  should  not  be 
given  to  children. 

Pareira  Brava  (Chondrodend- 
ron  tomentosum).  Climbing  shrub 
of  the  natural  order  Menisperm- 
aceae.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
the  W.  Indies.  It  has  roundish 
leaves  with  the  leaf-stalk  attached 
to  the  middle,  and  silky  on  the 
underside.  The  flowers  are  green- 
ish, in  sprays,  and  the  sexes 
separate.  From  the  dried  root  a 
substance  called  pelosine  is  ob- 
tained, better  known  by  the 
druggists'  name  of  pareira  brava. 

Parent  (Lat.  par  ere,  to  bring 
forth).  Primarily  a  father  or 
mother.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
anything  that  begets  something 
else,  e.g,  a  parent  plant.  The 
complement  of  parent  is  child, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries  a 
body  of  law  deals  with  the  duties 
of  parents  towards  their  children. 
See  Children ;  Family. 

Pargasite.  In  mineralogy, 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  horn- 
blende found  at  Pargas,  in 
Sweden.  Green  or  bluish  green  in 
colour,  it  forms  large  shiny  crystals. 
See  Hornblende. 

Parham.  Village  of  Sussex, 
England,  10  m.  from  Petworth. 
The  church  of  S.  Peter  is  note- 
worthy. Close  by  under  the  downs 
is  Parham  Park,  the  residence  of 
Earl  French,  with  a  deer  park  and 
a  famous  heronry.  The  house  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  her 
arms  and  date,  1583,  being  on  the 
wall.  The  noted  collection  of 
objects  of  art  and  manuscripts  was 
dispersed  in  1920. 

Parhelia  (Gr.  para,  beside ; 
helios,  sun).  Name  for  the  mock 
suns  of  a  solar  halo.  See  Mock  Sun. 

Paria,  GULF  OF.  Almost 
enclosed  arm  of  the  sea  in  N.E. 
Venezuela.  The  island  of  Trinidad 
is  separated  at  its  N.W.  corner 
from  the  peninsula  of  Paria  on  the 
mainland  by  the  passage  called  the 
Dragon's  Mouth,  and  at  its  S.  W.  by 
that  of  the  Serpent's  Mouth  from 
the  Orinoco  delta.  These  passages, 
discovered  and  named  by  Colum- 
bus in  1498,  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  gulf  receives  the  Guanipa  and 
theManamo,  and  is  100  m.  from 
Trinidad  to  its  most  westerly  point 
in  the  prov.  of  Sucre. 

Pariah.  Term  popularly  applied 
to  natives  of  India  who  have  no 
caste,  and  hence  figuratively  to  any 


social  outcast.  The  Paraiyans, 
drum-beaters,  from  whom  'they 
take  their  name,  numbering 
2,448,295  (1911),  mostly  in  Madras, 
are  a  low  labouring  caste  with 
many  sub-castes,  and  although 
classed  as  "  untouchables  "  they 


m 


VS.      -;5'M 

Pareira  Brava.    Foliage  and  sprays 
of,  left,  flowers,  and,  right,  seed ; 

actually  rank  higher  than  several 
true  castes. 

Parian  Ware.  Felspar  pottery 
fired  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
It  is  a  pure  white,  marble-like 
substance,  much  used  for  figure 
work  and  vases.  See  Pottery. 

Parima,  SIERRA.  Western 
section  of  the  Venezuelan  High- 
lands. From  Boraima,  where 
British  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Venez- 
uela meet,  an  elevated  region 
separates  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  from  those  of  the  Orinoco. 
This  area  is  known  first  as  the 
Sierra  Pacaraima  and  in  the  W.  as 
Sierra  Parima.  From  the  latter, 
which  contains  Mts.  Maraguaca 
and  Duida,  both  over  8,000  ft.  alt., 
descend  the  Orinoco  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Ventuari,  the  Casiquiare 
and  the  Branco,  tributaries  of  the 
Rio  Negro. 

Pari-Mutuel  OR  TOTALISATOR. 
Method  of  backing  horses  by  means 
of  a  machine,  in  vogue  on  the  race- 
courses of  the  Continent  and  in 
some  of  the  British  colonies.  The 
actual  machine  registers  and 
indicates  the  number  of  tickets 
sold  in  connexion  with  each  horse. 
On  a  board  are  exhibited  the 
names  of  the  horses  competing  in 
each  race,  and  a  person  wishing  to 
back  a  particular  horse  pays  in, 
for  example,  £1  or  several  pounds 
to  the  officer  in  charge ;  when  the 
race  is  decided  all  the  money  paid 
in  over  the  various  horses  is 
divided  between  the  backers  of  the 
winner,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  subscribed.  Ten  p.c.  is 
deducted  from  the  receipts  of  those 
persons  who  have  backed  the 
winner,  and  in  countries,  such  as 
France,  where  the  totalisator  is 
run  by  the  government,  this  per- 
centage goes  towards  taxation, 
bringing  in  a  large  revenue. 


PAIpARIES  OF  THE   ARRONDISSEMENTS 

Camurtakt.   Thi  Amalaamated  Prttt  Mam 


PARINI 


Parini,  QIDSKPPK  (1729-09).  Peleus  and  Tbstis,  had  thrown  * 
Italian  poet  and  satirist.  Born  at  golden  apple  among  the  guests, 
Bosisio,  near  Milan,  May  22.  1720,  Inscribed  v  for  the  fairest." 


In-       l-r.  .III!.-      .1 

priest  in  IT  .1 

i-lnellv 

memorul.lr  for 
hit  satiric 

!  .(  O..IM.. 
(Tin-   h 
four    parts — 

M  i)  r  n  i  ii  n  , 
A  ft  i-  rnoon, 
Kvi-ning,  a  ml 

,         .,-,„.  Italian  poet 

tirst  part,  Mattin.i.  17153,  created 
>i>inrtlii!i-j  of  a  sensation  <>n  its 
|iiilili.-atinii.  Written  in  blank  verse, 

the    |iiicin    -1\.  s    uon, Infill    |U,-(im-s 

i>f  rontem|M,i.u  y  manners.  I'arini 
published  about  a  score  of  odea, 
and  in  1795  issued  his  Epistle  to 
Sylvia.  He  died  Aug.  15,  1799. 

Pari  passu  il-.u..  with  equal 
pace).  At  the  same  time  and  rate. 

Paris.  Small  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  They 
have  creeping  rootstocks,  a  simple 
stem,  a  single  whorl  of  from  four 
to  nine  leaves,  and  a  solitary 
yellow-green  flower,  succeeded  by 
a  black  berry.  See  Herb  Paris. 

Paris.  In  Greek  legend,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba.  Soothsayers 
having  foretold  that  Paris  would 


Hera,  Athena,  and  Aphrodltteaoh 
claiming  the  apple,  Zeus  ordered 
them  to  submit  to  the  judgement 
of  Pan*.  Hera  promised  Paris 
sovereignty,  Athena,  military  glory. 
and  Aphrodite,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  Paris  gave 
the  apple  to  Aphrodite,  who 
caused  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus  of 
Sparta,  to  fall  in  love  with  Paris. 
He  carried  her  off  to  Troy,  and 
.thus  provoked  the  Trojan  U  u 


Durinv  the  war  Park  dfetingukbsd 
himself  little  lie  wait  wonted  in 
combat  with  Menelau*.  and  WM 
only  saved  by  being  carried  otf  t  In- 
field by  Aphrodite.  He  is  credited, 
however,  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  Achille*.  by  shoot  r 
with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  On  tin- 
taking  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
Philocteies,  arid  repaired  to  bin 
long  desert<-<!  wife,  Oi-none,  a 
nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  who  refused 
to  heal  him,  and  he  returned  to 
Troy  to  die  .S'ee  Helen  of  Troy. 


PARIS:     THE    CITY   AND    ITS    HISTORY 

Jullui  M.   Price.  Author  of  Bohemian    Day*  In   Part* 

Further  tn/iirmation   concerning  the   French  capital   is   given   in 

articles  on  the  city's  famous  buildings,  e.g.  Invalides;  Louvre; 

Luxembourg ;    Notre    Dame .    Palais    Royal,   etc.      See    France  ; 

Seine ;   also  colour  map 


Paris,  the  capital  of  France, 
stands  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the 
heart  of  what  was  formerly  the 
province  of  lle- 
de-France.  It  is 
about  230  in. 
from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or 
110  measured  in 
a  straight  line ; 
the  distance  from 
London  to  Paris 
by  rly.  (via  Dover 
285  in.,  by  air 


Pahs  arms 


and 


Calais) 

bring  calamity  on  Troy,  the  infant  (Croydon  to  Le  Bourget)  240  m. 

was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  and  The  city  is  in  the  form  of  an  irre- 

cared  for  by  shepherds,  but  after-  gular  square,  the  bounds  of  which, 

wards  l>ecame  aware  of  his  origin,  22  m.  in  length,  are  formed  by  the 

and   was  received  again  into  the  ramparts,  built  1840-44  as  part  of 

royal    household.       While    still    a  the   wider  system   of  fortification 

shepherd  on  Ida  he  delivered  his  surrounding    the    capital.     These 

famous  judgement.      The  goddess  city  fortifications,  now  in  course  of 

of  strife,   enraged  at  not   having  demolition,    enclose    an    area    of 

been   invited   to  the   marriage   of  19,279  acres.     The  northern  parts 


Parii  judging  between  the  beauty  o!  Hera.  Athena,  and  AphrodT;e. 
painting  by  Rubens 

.ValiomJ  Uflltrf.  Londtn 


From  the 


of  the  city,  such  as  Montmartre, 
rise  fairly  steeply  to  a  height  of 
about  400  ft.  The  population  in 
1921  was  2,856,000. 

The  Seine,  flowing  in  a  great 
curve  through  the  centre  of  Paris, 
divides  the  city  into  two,  and  the 
great  modern  capital  has  grown 
round  the  small  island  known  as 
the  tie  de  la  Cite.  The  main  feature 
in  the  street-planning  is  the  system 
of  broad,  tree-planted  boulevards 
intersecting  the  city.  The  Grands 
Boulevards  extend  from  the  church 
of  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  and  were  planned  by 
Louis  XIV  on  the  site  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Etienne  Marcel.  Though 
bearing  different  names,  they  form 
an  uninterrupted  thoroughfare  and 
a  most  important  artery,  continu- 
ed by  the  Place  de  la  Nation  to 
Vincennes.  They  are  intersected 
by  the  Boulevards  de  Strasbourg 
and  Sevastopol,  while  the  Boule- 
vards St.  Germain,  St.  Michel,  and 
Raspail  are  main  arteries  of  tin-  left 
bank  dists.,  the  Boulevards  Hauss- 
mann  and  Courcelles  of  the  N .  \V. 

In  other  respects  also  Paris 
offers  striking  features  of  town- 
planning.  The  twelve  magnificent 
avenues  which  branch  star  \\IM- 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  (Place 
de  1'Etoile)  include  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elystvs,  which  runs 
straight  down  to  the  Place  <!»•  In 
Concorde,  making  an  uninterrupted 
vista  across  this  to  the  Tuileries 
gardens  and  the  Louvre,  nt  I  in- 
famous streets  include  the  arcaded 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  Rue  St.  Hop  ore. 
Rue  Lafayette,  Rue  de  la  l'ai\. 
Rue  Royale,  and  the  Avenues  de 
I'Opera  and  du  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

There  are  several  open  spaces  or 
places  of  noble  proportions..  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  finest, 
took  its  present  form  in  lv">4.  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  tin-  mitre 
being  raised  in  1836.  with  two  fine 


bronze  fountains  on  either  side ; 
eight  large  statues  symbolic  of  the 
great  French  cities  surround  the 
Place,  and  the  Tuileries  and 
Champs  Elysees  stretch  to  east  and 
west. 

These  two  gardens  are  the 
creation  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was 
also  responsible  for  the  Invalides, 
the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Observatory,  the  Gobelins,  the 
arches  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin, 
and  various  boulevards  and  quays. 
The  Place  Venddme,  with  its  bronze 
column  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Grande  Armee,  is  due 
to  Napoleon  I,  who  also  gave  Paris 
the  triumphal  arch  on  the  Place  du 
Caroussel,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
the  Madeleine,  and  the  Bourse. 

But  modern  Paris  owes  much  to 
the  Second  Empire.  Under  the 
instructions  of  Napoleon  III, 
Baron  Haussmann,  the  famous 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  swept  away 
many  disfiguring  portions,  pierced 
broad  boulevards,  and  laid  out 
several  fine  places.  The  Opera,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  architect 
Gamier,  the  extension  of  the 
Louvre,  the  central  markets  (lea 
Halles  Centrales),  the  new  fagade 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and, 
among  many  churches,  those  of 
S.  Augustin  and  La  Trinite,  are 
also  works  which  originated  during 
this  period. 
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The  river  is  spanned  by  thirty 
bridges,  many  of  remarkable 
architectural  beauty,  all  of  modern 
construction  except,  despite  its 
name,  the  Pont  Neuf,  built  1578- 
1603,  which  joins  the  lower  end  of 
the  lie  de  la  Cite  with  both  banks. 
The  Pont  Mirabeau,  1895-97,  and 
the  ornate  iron  and  stone  Pont 
Alexandre  III,  are  among  the 
latest.  Along  both  banks  stretch 
the  quays,  used  for  river  traffic. 

On  the  western  part  of  the  lie 
de  la  Cite  stands  the  large  Palais  de 
Justice.  Fire  has  destroyed  parts 
at  various  times,  and  little  remains 
of  the  original  except  the  Tour  de 
1'Horloge,  dating  from  1298.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  Palais,  the 
Conciergerie,  has  always  been  a 
prison,  and  its  occupants  in  the 
Revolution  included  Marie  An- 
toinette, Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. Within  the  enclosure  of 
the  palace  stands  the  13th  century 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
stands  the  great  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  close  by,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  large 
modern  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  all  its  pre- 
decessors since  1357.  The  16th 
century  building  was  burnt  down 
by  the  Communards,  1871,  the 
present  building  being  built  be- 
tween 1874-82.  Mural  paintings 
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and  sculptures,  notably  the  paint- 
ings of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
decorate  many  of  its  handsome 
apartments  and  staircases. 

The  government  buildings  are 
chiefly  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  was  begun  in  1722, 
and  its  present  fagade,  a  Greek 
temple  with  Corinthian  colonnade, 
was  added  in  1807.  The  Chamber 
is  semi-circular  in  form,  with 
rising  seats  and  galleries.  The 
Senate  sits  in  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg. The  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  is  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

The  public  gardens  and  parks  of 
Paris  are  finely  designed.  Those 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  include 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  the 
Pare  Monceau,  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  Pare  Montsouris,  con- 
taining the  meteorological  obser- 
vatory, and  the  Buttes-Chaumont, 
covering  nearly  78  acres,  the  Pare 
du  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Trocadero.  Outside 
the  fortifications,  but  practically 
part  of  Paris,  are  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes.  The  former  covers  an  area 
of  2.158  acres,  and  includes  the 
popular  racecourses  of  Long- 
champs  and  Auteuil. 

Paris  is  the  capital  of  the  arts. 
Its  picture  galleries  and  museums 
are  among  the  most  important  in 


Paris.      Map    of   the   city   and   its  environs,   showing  the   network   of  railways  which  connect  the  business   centre 

with  the  suburbs 
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Paris.  Air  view  ot  the  central  part  of  the  c'ty,  looking  east.  1.  Pont-Neul.  2.  Theatre  du  Chatelet.  3.  Place 
dn  Chfttelet  4.  Tour  S.- Jacques.  5.  Theatre  Sarah- Bernhardt.  6.  Pont  au  Change.  7.  Pont- Notre  Dame. 
8.  Pont  d'Arcole.  .  9.  Hotel-de-Ville.  10.  Barracks.  11.  Church  of  S.-Gervais.  12.  Pont  Louis-Philippe.  13. 
Pont- Marie.  14.  He  S.-Louis.  15.  Pont  S.-Louis.  18.  Morgue.  17.  Pont  de  1'Archevecbe.  18.  Notre-Dame.  19.  Pont 
an  Double.  20.  Petit-Pont.  21.  Hotel-Dieu.  22.  Barracks.  23.  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  24.  Samte-Chapelle. 
25.  Prefecture  de  Police.  26.  Pont  S.-Michel.  27.  Place  S.-Michel.  28.  Conciergerie.  29.  Palais  de  Justice 

By  covrltly  of  Compagnit  Atrienne  Francaiit.  Parti 

fessions    and    nationalities.     The  The  executive  regime  of  the  city 

Latin     quarter,     as    the     district  of  Paris  is  somewhat  exceptional, 

round  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  is  The       ordinary       administrative 

called,  is  the  college  area,  and  here  powers,  together  with  the  control 

are    situated    the    Sorbonne,    the  of  the  police,  are  shared  by  two 


the  world :  its  studios  and  art 
schools  exert  their  influence  on  the 
contemporary  artists  of  almost  all 
countries.  The  museum  of  the 
Louvre  has  unrivalled  collections  ; 
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that  of  the  Luxembourg  is  devoted     Facult6  de  Droit,  and  the  Ecoles    prefects — the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 


to  modern  artists.  The  Cluny 
Museum  contains  old  furniture, 
tapestry,  and  medieval  pottery. 
The  Carnavalet  Museum  houses  a 
collection  illustrating  the  history 
of  Paris  itself  throughout  the  ages. 
The  leading  annual  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  living  artists,  the 
Salon,  is  held  in  the  Grand  Palais. 

The  theatre  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  life  of  the  capital,  and 
the  standard  of  acting  is  probably 
higher  than  on  any  other  stage. 
The  Comedie  Frangaise,  under 
State  direction,  is  in  many  respects 
the  world's  most?  important  theatre. 

Parisians  are  keen  music-lovers. 
The  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique 
are  popular  institutions,  and  such 
concerts  as  those  of  the  Conserva- 
toire and  of  Colonne  and  Lamour- 
eux  are  always  well  attended.  Ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  Parisian 
life,  in  a  lighter  vein,  are  the  chan- 
sons which  circulate  to  meet  the 
mood  of  the  moment. 

As  a  university  city,  Paris  holds 
high  rank,  offering  generous  ad- 
vantages to  students  of  all  pro- 


dea  Mines,  de  M6dicine,  des  Beaux    who   has  control   over  all   public 
Arts,  and  Polvtechnique.  services    such    as    lighting,    road- 

Paris  is  well  provided  with  trans-  upkeep,  charity  organization,  hos- 
port  facilities.  There  is  a  net-work  pitals,  pawnbroking,  etc.,  and  the 
of  shallow  underground  railways  prefect  of  police,  who  has  charge  of 
that  link  up  the  city  in  all  direc-  the  police  system,  under  which 

bead  come  public  safety,  traffic, 
and  the  supervision  of  aliens.  He 
also  controls  public  morals,  prison 
services,  the  law  courts,  police 


tions.  There  are  also  motor  omni- 
buses, and  steam  and  electric  tram- 
ways serving  every  quarter.  On 
the  river  a  fleet  of  small  steam- 
boats known  as  Bateaux  Omnibus  courts,  fire  brigade,  lunatic  asy- 
runs  regularly  between  Charenton  lurns,  and  the  Garde  Republicaine. 
and  Suresnes.while  the  districts  im- 
mediately outside  the  ramparts  are 
served  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
Ceinture.  Two  companies  run  the 
taxi-cabs  and  several  horse-cabs. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty 
arrondissements,  each  sub-divided 


Gas  and  electric  light  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies  who 
work  under  arrangement  with  the 
municipality.  Water  is  supplied 
from  the  springs  of  Dhuis,  Vanne, 
and  Avre,  and  from  the  Seine. 

In  Paris  and  its  suburbs  nearly 
into  four  quartiers.  At  the  head  of  every  form  of  French  industry  is 
each  arrondissement  is  a  mayor  earned  on ;  in  Marais,  leather 
nominated  by  the  government  and  works  and  carriage  building  ,  in 
assisted  by  adjoints.  The  mayor  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  gut- works 
and  adjoints  do  not,  however,  form  and  chemical  products  ;  cabinet- 
part  of  the  municipal  council,  which  making  and  carpentry  in  the  Fau- 
consiste  of  80  members,  one  for  each  bourg  St.  Antoine;  metallurgical 
quartier.  They  are  responsible  to  works  in  the  Faubourgs  du  Temple 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  and  St.  Martin:  sugar  refineries, 
exercises  a  controlling  veto.  jam  factories,  breweries,  and 
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Paris.     West  front  of  the  cathedral   of  Notre  Dame 


tobacco  works  at  Clichy,  St.  Ouen, 
St.  Denis,  and  Pan  tin. 

The  strongly  centralised  char- 
acter of  French  government  gives 
Paris  a  peculiar  importance  in  the 
national  life.  But  it  is  well  for  the 
foreigner  to  remember  that,  neither 
in  the  traits  of  social  life  nor  hi 
political  sentiment,  is  Paris  always 
characteristic  of  France  ;  its  quick 
enthusiasms  and  reactions,  its  pro- 
lific and  vehement  journalism,  its 
affaires  and  scandales,  have  all  a 
quality  essentially  Parisian. 

Paris  was  in  its  beginnings  a 
mere  cluster  of  fishermen's  huts. 
The  city  is  first  mentioned  in  53 
B.C.,  when,  according  to  Caesar, 
Lutetia  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Parisii,  a  small  Gallic  tribe.  It 
grew  in  importance  under  the 
Romans,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  when  the  emperor 
Julian  lived  there,  the  town  was 
still*  confined  to  what  is  now 
called  the  lie  de  la  Cite.  At  the 
close  of  that  century  Lutetia  was 
the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  and  was 
known  as  Parisia.  The  Franks  cap- 
tured the  city  in  493,  and  Clovis 
made  it  his  capital  about  SOS. 


The  advent  of  the  Capetians  in- 
augurated a  brilliant  period,  and 
Paris  began  to  extend  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine.  The  building  of 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was 
begun,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  the  city  numbered 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
14th  and  15th  centuries  were  times 
of  great  trouble  for  Paris,  owing  to 
internal  strife.  In  1420  the  Eng- 
lish took  it,  and  only  in  1436  did 
Charles  VII  re-enter  his  capital. 
Under  Napoleon  I  Paris  under- 
went great  changes. 

During  the  19th  century  Paris 
knew  war  and  revolution  at  first 
hand  more  than  any  great  capital. 
In  1814  it  was  entered  by  the  Allies ; 
1830  and  1832  saw  barricades  and 
insurrection ;  .  thousands  were 
killed  in  the  revolution  of  1848  ;  hi 
1870-71  came  the  siege  ;  and  in 
1871  the  insurrection  and  the 
commune,  with  a  loss  of  life  of 
over  50,000  and  an  estimated 
damage  to  property  of  some 
£32,000,000.  But  other  landmarks 
in  the  city's  history  were  the  great 
international  exhibitions  of  1867, 
1878,  1889,  and  1900. 
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Throughout  the  Great  War 
Paris  was  practically  in  the  war 
zone.  German  aeroplanes  bombed 
it  as  early  as  Aug.  31,  1914,  and 
following  the  rapid  advance  to  the 
Marne,  it  came  within  sound  of 
gun-fire  early  in  Sept. 

In  1915-16  there  were  several 
Zeppelin  and  aeroplane  raids  on  the 
city.  In  the  latter  part  of  1917 
Paris  was  constantly  bombed  by 
Gotha  aeroplanes,  which  continued 
their  raids  throughout  1918.  From 
March  23,  1918,  Paris  was  fre- 
quently bombarded  by  German 
long-range  guns,  from  a  distance  of 
about  75  miles.  On  May  27  the 
Germans  again  reached  the  Marne 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  where  they 
were  only  40  m.  from  the  city.  In 
all  nearly  800  bombs  fell  on  the 
city,  killing  266,  and  wounding  603 
persons.  Paris  was  the  scene  of 
the  peace  conferences  of  1919-20 
(see.  Versailles,  Treaty  of).  See 
Bois  de  Boulogne ;  Kiosk ;  Pere- 
Lachaise. 

Bibliography.  Histoire  physique, 
civile  et  morale  de  Paris,  J.  A. 
Dulaure,  1857-59  ;  Histoire  Gener- 
ale  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  pub.  by  the 
Municipality,  1866  et  seq.  ;  The 
Churches  of  Paris,  S.  S.  Beale,  1893  ; 
Historic  Churches  of  Paris,  W.  F. 
Lonergen,  1896;  Paris,  H.  Belloc, 
1900 ;  Paris,  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  2nd  ed. 
1900  ;  Paris  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Day,  10  vols.,  W. 
Walton,  1902;  The  Story  of  Paris, 
T.  Okey,  1906;  Modern  Paris,  R, 
H.  Sherard,  1911;  Old  Paris:  its 
Social,  Historical,  and  Literary 
Associations,  H.  C.  Shelley,  1912; 
Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris,  M.  S.  C; 
Smith,  1913;  A  Wanderer  in  Paris, 
E.  V.  Lucas,  1909  ;  The  Story  of 
Paris  Churches,  J.  S.Wolff,  1918; 
Two  Towns — One  City  :  Paris — 
London,  J.  F.  Macdonald,  1917  ; 
Old  Paris,  J.  S.  Wolff,  1921. 

Paris.  City  of  Texas,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Lamar  co.  It  is  97 
m.  N.E.  of  Dallas,  and  is  served  by 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  other 
rlys.  A  large  trade  in  cotton  is 
carried  on,  and  cotton-ginning, 
flour-milling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  furniture,  boxes, 
and  bricks  are  among  the  chief 
industries.  Paris  was  settled  in 
1841,  incorporated  in  1874,  and 
became  a  city  in  1905.  Pop.  15.000. 

Paris,  BRUNO  PAULIN  GASTON 
(1839-1903).  French  philologist. 
Born  at  Avenay,  Aug.  9,  1839,  son 
of  the  philologist  Paulin  Paris 
(1800-81),  he  became  in  1895 
director  of  the  College  de  France, 
where  he  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  professor.  His  works  and  nu- 
merous contributions  to  periodicals 
deal  chiefly  with  medieval  French 
literature,  of  which  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory. His  biography  of  Villon  is 
regarded  by  some  as  his  best  work. 
He  died  in  Paris,  March  6,  1903. 


* 


i.  Church  ol  the  Sacrf  Coeur,  Montmartre.  a.  Champs 
Elysees,  looking  towards  the  Arc  de  Trtomphe.  3.  Pont 
Alexandre  111,  irom  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  with  iti 
single  iron  arch,  350  ft.  long.  4.  Church  of  the  Madeleine 
Irom  the  south-west.  3.  Facade  and  main  entrance  of 


the  Opera.     6.  Chamber  o(  Deputies,  from  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde.     7.  Place  de  la  Concorde,  irom  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.    Beyond  the  obelisk  is  the  Rue  Royale  lead- 
ing to  the  Madeleine;  on  the  right  side  is  the  ministry 
of  marine.     8.  Facade  of  the  Pantheon 
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Paris,  Louis  PHILIPPE  ALBERT, 
COMTE  DE  (1838-94).  French 
prince.  The  elder  son  of  Ferdinand, 
dukeof  Orleans, 
who  was  the 
eldest  son  of 
Louis  Philippe, 
he  was  born 
Aug.  24,  1838. 
His  father  died 
when  he  was 
four  years  old ; 
consequently 


lie  was  the  king's  heir  until  the 
latter  was  deposed  in  1848.  The 
prince,  known  always  as  the  count 
of  Paris,  lived  with  his  mother  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  saw 
something  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  In  1871  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  and  remained 
there  until  1886,  when  he  and  his 
family  were  again  exiled.  He  died 
Sept.  8,  1894,  leaving  two  sons, 
known  as  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Montpensier.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  8  vols., 
1874-75.  See  Bourbon ;  Orleans. 

Paris,  MATTHEW  (c.  1200-59). 
English  historian.  Educated  and 
ordained  priest  at  St.  Albans,  1217, 
he  assisted  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded Roger  de  Wendover  in  com- 
piling the  chronicles  of  England 
kept  by  the  abbey.  In  1248  he  was 
sent  on  ecclesiastical  business  to 
Norway,  but  returned  the  next 
year,  and  continued  his  chronicle 
of  English  history,  carrying  it  down 
to  1259,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Paris  was  an  original,  learned,  and 
accurate  historian.  His  principal 
work  is  the  Chronica  Majora,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
An  English  trans,  appeared  in 
Bonn's  Library,  1847.  See  Cradle. 

Paris,  DECLARATION  OF.  Term 
applied  to  four  articles  for  the  regu- 
lation of  maritime  warfare,  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  powers  who  concluded 
in  Paris  in  1856  the  treaty  of  peace 
after  the  Crimean  War.  The  four 
articles  are  :  ( 1 )  privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished  ;  (2)  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enemy  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war ; 
(3)  neutral  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy 
flag ;  (4)  blockades  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective,  i.e.  the  blockad- 
ing force  must  be  able  to  prevent 
virtually  all  ingress  to  and  egress 
from  the  enemy  coast.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.A.  was  asked  to 
subscribe,  but  refused.  Spain  and 
Venezuela  also  refused  to  subscribe. 
During  the  war  between  the  U.S.A 
and  Spain,  however,  both  nations 
agreed  to  conduct  their  maritime 


warfare  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration.  See 
Blockade. 

Paris,  TREATIES  OF.  Various 
international  treaties  signed  in 
Paris.  The  following  are  the  most 
important.  (1)  Treaty  signed  Feb. 
10.  1763,  by  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  By  its  terms  France 
surrendered  to  Britain  all  the 
American  possessions  except  Lou- 
isiana, but  retained  fishing  rights  off 
Newfoundland.  In  the  West  Indies 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  St. 
Lucia  were  restored  to  her,  while 
Britain  retained  Tobago,  Dominica, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada.  In  Africa 
France  recovered  Goree  and  gave 
up  Senegal.  In  India  her  trading 
stations  were  restored  to  her,  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  be 
garrisoned.  Spain  recovered  the 
Philippines  and  Havanna,  but 
gave  up  Florida  to  Britain.  (See 
Hubertusburg,  Treaty  G£.) 

(2)  Treaty   concluded   May   30, 

1814,  by  the  Allies  and  France  after 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.    By 
its  terms  France  reverted  generally 
to  the  frontier  of   1790,    but  ob- 
tained some  acquisitions,  such  as 
pieces  of  territory  round  Mons  and 
Philippeville    and    a    portion    of 
Savoy.     All  her  colonies  were  re- 
stored to  her  with  the  exception  of 
Mauritius,    which    was    ceded    to 
Britain,    and    one    or    two    other 
places.    Britain  also  gained  Malta. 

(3)  Treaty   concluded    between 
the   Allies   and    France,    Nov.    20, 

1815,  after  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  I.     By  its  terms  France 
was  deprived  of   the   acquisitions 
she  had  gained  by  the    treaty  of 
1814,  and  was  required  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  £28,000,000. 

(4)  Treaty    signed    March    30, 
1856,    by    France,    Great    Britain, 
Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.    By 
its  terms   the   Moldavian   frontier 
was  rectified,  Russia  was  deprived 
of  all  control  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,   while  in   the   Black   Sea 
merchant  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
complete  freedom  of  entrance,  and 
the  maintenance  of  naval  forces  by 
Russia  and  Turkey  was  limited. 

Paris  Basin.  Term  applied  by 
geologists  and  geographers  to  de- 
signate the  general  dip  of  the  rocks 
downwards  towards  Paris  from 
the  edges  of  a  roughly  circular  area 
which  extends  from  the  Ardennes 
to  the  Auvergne,  and  the  Vosges 
to  the  Brittany  Highlands.  It 
embraces  most  of  the  Seine  valley 
and  part  of  that  of  the  Loire. 
Mainly  lowland,  very  little  of  it 
extending  beyond  1,200  ft.,  it  is 
marked  by  a  succession  of  scarps 
which  curve  with  a  centre  near 
Paris.  From  the  scarp  top  the  land 


slopes  gently  towards  the  centre, 
and  steeply  on  the  distant  side. 
Each  scarp  marks  the  face  of  a 
type  of  resistant  rock,  usually 
limestone,  but  sandstone  in  the 
Argonne,  overlying  softer  clays  or 
marls,  which  can  be  detected  at 
the  base  of  the  scarp. 

Parish  (Gr.  paroikia,  neigh- 
bourhood, from  para,  near;  oikos, 
house).  District  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  parson  or  minister 
having  permanent  cure  of  souls, 
known  as  the  incumbent.  The 
origin  of  the  division  of  the 
country  into  parishes  has  been 
much  disputed,  some  writers  giv- 
ing it  an  ecclesiastical  ancestry, 
while  others  assert  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical parish  system  was 
based  upon  an  earlier  division  for 
civil  purposes.  Parishes  appear  to 
have  become  general  about  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  possibly  as  the  re- 
sult of'mission  work  radiating  from 
the  principal  or  bishop's  church. 

For  civil  purposes  the  parish  is 
the  smallest  area,  so  far  as  local 
government  is  concerned.  Its 
organization  varies  according  as  it 
is  a  rural  or  an  urban  parish.  Most 
rural  parishes  have  a  parish  coun- 
cil, its  place  in  others  being  taken 
by  the  parish  meeting.  Urban 
parishes  have  no  council  save  that 
of  the  urban  district.  The  parish 
nowadays  is  an  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict, and  as  such  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  mainly  for  church  pur- 
poses, known  as  the  vestry  ;  and 
also  a  civil  court  for  purposes  of 
relieving  the  poor.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  number  of  parishes  are 
united  into  a  union. 

In  Scotland  the  parish,  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  its  own  poor, 
maintains  a  parish  school,  but  the 
ratepayers  do  not  meet  in  vestry. 
See  Ecclesiastical  Law  ;  Local 
Government. 

Parish  Council.  Council  ap- 
pointed under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1894.  Every  rural 
parish  in  England  and  Wales  which 
has  a  population  of  over  300  has  a 
parish  council,  while  those  with  less 
than  300  inhabitants  have  one  if 
the  parishioners  so  desire,  or  two 
or  more  may  be  united  under  one 
council.  These  councils  consist  of 
a  number  of  members  varying 
from  5  to  15,  are  elected  by  the 
parish  meeting  held  in  March,  and 
hold  office  for  three  years.  Women 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

There  are  no  parish  coun- 
cils in  Ireland,  but  all  Scottish 
parishes,  whether  urban,  rural,  or 
mixed,  have  them.  These  consist  of 
a  number  of  members  varying  from 
5  to  31,  and  they  look  after  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
vaccination 
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Park.      Ir.iiiu,    :tn    enclosed    ney  Morning  Herald,  and  travelled 
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It  i^  ii-<-<l  in.iinly  in  two 
•MUM,  one  for  tin*  enclosed  land 
an. innl  i  hiv  Imu-.-,  -uch  la 

i  In-  othiT  for  an 

open  space  set  asi.l.  f..i  tin-  use  of 
tin-  pul.lic.  'I'lit-  idc;i  in  h..th  is 
Miat  tin-  I. in.)  in  .(Hi-  ii..n  has  been 
reserved.  In  the  late  10th  and 
I'otli  ..nt  in  i.--.  in  l.iiiidon  and 
other  hipje  .in.-,  ;tud  towns,  much 
hind  \s;is  .-«i  ;i-i.|,-  for  public  parka, 
tin-  mi. unit  being  increased  yearly. 
8  Hyde  Park. 

Park.  MM  ;  •  \i  i  Knclosed  space 
•  i-:»go  of  military  stores,  puns, 
etc.  The  it  mi  U  also  used  for 
the  actual  material  in  the  park. 
I'm  kiim  vehicles  is  massing  them  in 
formation  preparatory  to  a  halt. 

Park,  M  i. NGO  (1771-1806).  Brit- 
ish explon-r.  Born  at  Foulshiels, 
in  Selkirkshire.  Sept.  20,  1771.  he 
was  educated 
at  Edinburgh, 
and  became  a 
surgeon.  In 
that  capacity 
he  went  on  a 
voyage tolndia 
in  the  service 
of  the  East 
India  Company 
in  179±  In 
1795  he  was 

employed  by  the  African  association 
to  explore  the  Niger,  and  proceeded 
to  Gambia,where,  crossing  the  Sene- 
gal, he  followed  the  Niger  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Timbuktu. 

Hi-;  adventures,  described  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
1799,  awakened  great  interest, 
and  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  make  another 
expedition  in  1805.  The  attempt 
was  disastrous.  He  had  started 
with  Anderson,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  45  British  soldiers.  Of  this 
party  only  three  soldiers  were  left 
when,  after  a  canoe  voyage  of 
over  1,000  m.,  he  reached  the  lower 
Niger.  The  end  came  near  Yuri, 
where  the  canoe  was  upset  and  Park 
and  his  companions  were  drowned. 
One  native  rower  escaped,  from 
whom  the  facts  were  learned  in 
1812.  See  his  Journal  of  a  Mission 
to  the  Interior,  1815 ;  Mungo  Park 
and  the  Niger,  J.  Thomson,  1890. 

Parker,  SIR  GILBERT  (b.  1862), 
British  novel- 
ist. Born  at 
Camden  East, 
Addington, 
Ontario,  Nov. 
23, 1862,  he  was 
educated  a  t 
Trinity  Col- 
lege. Toronto. 
He  was  for 
some  time 


Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
British  sailor 

Afltr  W.  Etoni 


in  the  East  and  through  Canada. 

Tiimiin;    definitely     to    literature, 
he  drew  largely  up«n  the  l.tml  .  .f  hi- 
1'iitl,  in   hn  novels,  which  iiu -lud« 
Pierre  and  Hw  People.  1802  ;   The 
Trail  of  th«-  Sword.    1895;      The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty  (dramatised 
by  ita  author).  isUO;  The  Pomp  of 
the  Lavillottes,  1807;  The    i 
of  Way,  1001  ;     Northern   I 
1000;  Mtd  The  Judgment  House, 
1913.    The  World  in  the  Crucible, 
1015,  is  a  book  dealing  with  tin- 
Great  War.    Sir  <;ill,ert  1'iirker  has 
also  written  poems,  and  an  excel- 
lent   history  of  Old  Quebec,  1903. 
He    was    Conservative    .M.I',     for 
Gravesend,  1000-18.     Knighted  in 
1002,  he  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1015,  and  privy  councillor  in  1916. 
Parker,  SIR   HYDE   (1714-82). 
British  sailor.    Born  at  Tredington, 
Worcestershire,  Feb    25,   1714,  he 
entered      the 
navy    at    the 
age    of    24, 
after     many 
years    in    the 
merchant 
service.     As  a 
captain   his 
most    notable 
feat    was    the 
capture    in 
1762  of  a  Span- 
ish ship  which 

brought  him  about  £30,000  in 
prize  money.  He  served  long  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  commanded 
the  van  in  Rodney's  action  in  1780. 
In  August,  1781,  he  met  the  Dutch 
admiral  Zoutman  off  the  Dogger 
Bank,  and  fought  a  fierce  but  in- 
decisive action  for  nearly  four 
hours.  In  Dec..  1782,  while  pro- 
ceeding to  the  East  Indies,  Parker 
was  lost  in  the  60-gun  ship  Cato. 

Parker,  SIR  HYDE  (1739-1807). 
British  sailor.  Second  son  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  he  was  commissioned 
in  the  navy  in  1758.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  he  forced  the 
entrance  to  the  North  River,  1776, 
and  cut  off  the  American  supplies 
— a  feat  for  which  he  was  knighted 
three  years  later.  Made  a  rear- 
admiral  in  1793,  he  was  Hood's  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  1796  went  to  Ja- 
>^:  maica  ta  governor.  In  1801  he 

mmanded 
the  Baltic  fleet 
a  g  Bin  s  t  the 
Northern  Con- 
f  ederation, 
with  Nelson 
as  second  in 
command. 
The  victory  of 
the  latter  at 
Copenhagen, 
where  Nelson 
put  his  blind 


Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
British  sailor 

Afltr  Kommrn 


eye  to  the  telescope  that  he  might 
not  see  Hyde  Parker's  signals  to 
retire,  led  to  Parker's  recall  He 

died    M.nch    I-..     ! 

Parker,  JOHKPII  (1830-1902). 
.•livine.  The  son  of  a  stone- 
in  anon,  he  was  bom  at  Hexham, 
Apnl  '•  lv;n 
He  soon  won 
local  fame  as 
a  speaker, 
and  in  1852 
n*l  the 
CongregatK.ii 
a  1  ministry, 
r  being  in 
London  at 
Moorfields  for 
a  short  time, 
he  went  in 
1853  to  I 
bury,  and  in  1808  to  Manchester. 
In  1869  the  historic  Independent 
church  in  the  Poultry,  London, 
invited  him  to  become  its  minister, 
and  when  there  he  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  in  Holborn 
Viaduct  called  the  City  Temple, 
opened  in  1874.  Here  Parker  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  the  day;  there  was  thought 
behind  his  unconventional  utter- 
ances and  strange  mannerisms.  He 
died  Nov.  28, 1902.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  books,  including 
The  People's  Bible,  25  vols.,  1885- 
05 ;  and  The  Paraclete.  1874.  See. 
City  Temple ;  consult  also  My  Life 
and  Teaching,  J.  Parker,  new  ed. 
1889 ;  A  Preacher's  Life,  J.  Parker, 
1899;  J.  Parker,  D.D.,  Life  and 
Ministry,  A.  Dawson,  1001 ;  Dr. 
ParkerandhisFriends,G.Pike,1904. 

Parker,  Louis  NAPOLEON  (b. 
1852).  British  dramatist  and  or- 
ganizer of  pageants.  Born  at  Cal- 
vados, France,  Oct.  21,  1852,  he 
was  educated  abroad  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1898.  From 
1873-92  he  was  director  of  music 
in  Slierborne  School.  The  pageant 
which  he  organized  at  Sherborne 
in  1905  was  followed  by  similar  and 
equally  successful  spectacles.  He 
was  also  responsible  as  author,  part 
author.or  translator  of  many  notable 
plays,  including  Pomander  Walk, 
1910;  Chantecler,  1011  :  Disraeli. 
1011;  Drake,  1912;  Joseph  and 
His  Brethren,  1913;  and  David 
Copperfield,  1914.  He  wrote  the 
article  Pageant  (q.v.)  for  this  En- 
cyclopedia. See  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Contributors. 

Parker,  MATTHEW  (1504-73). 
English  prelate.  Born  at  Nor- 
v\ich.  Aug.  6,  1504,  the  son  of  a 
cloth  presser,  he  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  associated  with 
Latimer  and  other  reformers.  Or- 
dained in  1527,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Anne  Boleyn  in  1535, 
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and  in  1537  to  Henry  VIII.  In  1544 
he  was  appointed  master  of  his 
college,  and  was  twice  elected  vice- 
chancellor  o  f 
Cambridge 
University.  He 
married  the 
daughter  o  f 
Robert  Harle- 
stone,  an  ar- 
dent reformer, 
i  n  1546,  b  y 
reason  of  which 
he  was  hi  dan- 
ger of  his  life 
throughout  Mary's  reign,  and  had 
to  remain  in  concealment  for 
several  years.  Elizabeth  on  her 
accession  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Parker  took  a  leading 
part  in  translating  and  publish- 
ing the  Bishop's  Bible,  1563-68. 
He  made  a  collection  of  literary 
treasures  and  presented  priceless 
MSS.  to  Corpus  Christi  College 
library.  He  died  May  17.  1575. 

Parker,  SIR  PETER  (1721-1811). 
British  sailor.  Born  in  Ireland, 
the  son  of  Rear- Admiral  Christopher 
Parker  (d. 
1765),  he  went 
to  sea  young, 
and  after  serv- 
ing in  the  W. 
Indies  saw 
action  at 
Toulon,  1744. 
In  1759,  com- 
manding the 
Bristol,  he  as- 
sisted in  the  re- 
duction of  Guadaloupe  and,  in  1761, 
of  Belle-lie.  He  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  and  sent  to 
N.  America,  1775.  His  disastrous 
failure  to  force  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  Harbour  cast  him  under 
a  cloud,  but  in  1777  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  Jamaica. 
In  1782  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  made  a  baronet.  He 
died  Dec.  21,  1811. 

Parkersburg.  City  of  West 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Wood  co.  It  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Little  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  rivers,  95  m.  S.W.  of  Wheeling, 
and  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  other  railways,  and  by 
steamers.  Industrial  establishments 
include  foundries,  oil  refineries, 
lumber  and  flour  mills,  etc.  Par- 
kersburg was  settled  in  1773,  in- 
corporated in  1820,  and  became  a 
city  in  1863.  Pop.  20,100. 
.  Parkes.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  Ashbumham  co.  It  is 
300  m.  by  rly.  from  Sydney,  and  is 
a  centre  of  fruit  and  wheat  grow-' 
ing  and  gold-mining.  Pop.  3,400. 

Parkes, SIR  HARRY  SMITH  (1828- 
85).  British  diplomatist.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Walsall  ironmaster, 
and  was  educated  at  King  Ed- 
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ward's  Grammar  School,  Birming- 
ham. As  a  boy  of  13  he  went  out 
to  China  and  a  year  later  be- 
came an  official 
interpreter.  He 
was  one  of  the 
principal  agents 
in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with 
Siam  in  1855. 

After  the 
capture  of  Can- 
ton  by  the 
British  in  1857, 
Parkes  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  placed 
in  charge,  and  though  the  Chinese 
set  a  price  on  his  head  he  not  only 
kept  order  in  the  city,  but  also  ex- 
plored a  large  hostile  district. 
After  the  Peiho  disaster,  1859,  he 
secured  Kowloon  and  Chusan  as 
army  bases,  and  took  part  in  the 
Peking  campaign.  His  party  was 
treacherously  arrested  under  a  flag 
of  truce  and  tortured.  Most  of  them 
died,  but  Parkes  was  eventually 
released  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Peking.  Appointed 
minister  to  Japan  in  1865,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  1858  treaty,  and  re- 
mained there  18  years.  In  1883 
he  was  transferred  to  China,  where 
he  died  March  22,  1885. 

Parkes,  SIR  HENRY  (1815-96). 
Australian  statesman.  Born  at 
Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  England, 
May  27,  1815, 
he  emigrated  to 
Australia  at  the 
age  of  24  and 
settled  in 
Sydney.  Enter- 
ing political 
journalism,  he 
started  The 
Empire  news- 
paper, 1849, 
and  agitated 
strongly  against  the  importation  of 
convicts  and  in  favour  of  colonial 
self-government.  Member  of  the 
legislative  council  in  1 858,  he  was 
colonial  secretary  1866-68,  and  in 
1872  became  prime  minister  on  the 
free  imports  platform.  Defeated 
in  1875,  he  returned  to  office  for 

a  few  months  in    r _ 

1877,  in  which  ; 
year  he  was 
knighted.  H  e 
was  prime  minis- 
ter again  1878- 
83,  1887-91.  A 
consistent  advo- 
cate of  free  trade, 
he  was  also  the 
principal  author 
of  Australian 
federation.  H  e 
died  April  27, 
1896.  See  his 
autobiography, 


Sir  Henry  Parkes, 

Australianstatesman 


Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Aus- 
tralian History,  1892.  ' 

Par khurst  Prison.  British  con- 
vict establishment.  Situated  about 
one  mile  N.  of  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  it  consists  of  two  separate 
prisons.  One  is  used  as  a  conva- 
lescent prison  for  old  and  infirm 
convicts,  and  the  other  as  an 
ordinary  convict  institution.  The 
prison  has  accommodation  for 
about  750  convicts,  many  of  whom 
are  serving  long  sentences.  In 
1921  a  brass  tablet,  subscribed  for 
by  convicts,  in  memory  of  their 
fellow-prisoners  who  were  liberated 
to  fight  and  who  fell  in  action  in 
the  Great  War,  was  unveiled. 

Parkin,  SIR  GEORGE  ROBERT 
(1846-1922).  British  educationist. 
Born  at  Salisbury,  New  Brunswick, 
Feb.  8,  1846,  and  educated  at  St. 
John  and  at  the 
University  o  f 
New  B  r  u  n  s- 
wick,  he  be- 
came a  school- 
master, and 
then  spent 
some  time 
studying  at 
Oxford  and 
travelling 
through  the 
Empire.  H  e 
next  became  principal  of  a  school 
at  Fredericton,  and  from  1895  to 
1902  was  headmaster  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto.  Parkin 
wrote  several  books,  and  acted  as 
correspondent  for  The  Times.  In 
1902  he  was  selected  as  the  first 
organizing  secretary  of  the  Rhodes 
Trust.  He  was  created  K.C.M.G. 
in  1920.  His  books  include  Imperial 
Federation,  1892;  The  Great 
Dominion,  1895 ;  and  a  Life  of 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  1906.  He 
died  June  25,  1922. 

Park  Lane.   London  thorough-  ! 
fare.    Notable  for  its  palatial  man-   i 
sions,  it  runs  N.W.  from  Piccadilly  ; 
to   the   Marble   Arch.      From   its  j 
junction    with    Hamilton    Place,  [ 
where  is  a  handsome  fountain  by  j 
Thornycroft,    1875,    it    has  Hyde 
Park  on  its  W.  side.   On  the  E.  the 
houses  include  Londonderry  House, 
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Park  Lane,  London,  looking  north-west  from  Thorny- 
croft's  fountain 


PARK      LANE      MURDER 
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built     LgfiOj      I)....  I.  .-i,  -i     House, 

Dudba    BOOM  i    and 

Mr.  ink    II.  .11-.-.    uli.-ie    Sn     Krnwit 

ll.'.l     111     I'l.'l.          llele,    t.Ml,    |H 

the   Lady    lira**.  n,   and 

here  was  GI«u«->t<T  House.  resi- 
dence of  tin-  iluk.-  «if  <  i  MI  bridge. 
LI  in  I  I'.eiK  .MiMield  lived  iit  N 
from  ls:5!»  Ti'.  Croavenor  House, 
called  Gloucester  HOUM,  ITt'd 
1805,  is  in  Upper 
Strcrt.  In  Hamilton  Place  is  the 
l'..u  lii-lor-'  Club.  Lidy  Blessing- 
ton  lived  in  Seamore  Place;  Lord 
Kldou  and  the  1st  duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  Hamilton  Place;  Sheridan 
and  Hulw.  r  l.ytton  in  Hertford 
Stn<-t  ;  Lords  Raglan,  Palmerston, 
I  '.i  -lull,  nn.  .ind  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
Great  Stanhope  Street  ;  Lord 
Melbourne,  C.  J.  Fox,  and  Florence 
Ni.nht  Minnie  in  South  Street;  and 
Sydney  Smith  in  Green  Street. 

Park  Lane  Murder.  British 
cause  ctlebre.  Marguerite  Dix- 
blanc,  a  French  cook,  in  a  fit  of 
temper  murdered  her  mistress, 
Madame  Kiel,  in  a  house  in  Park 
Lane,  April  7,  1872.  She  looked 
the  body  in  the  pantry,  where  it 
was  discovered  next  morning  by 
the  murdered  woman's  daughter. 
The  murderess  fled  to  France,  and 
was  arrested  in  Paris  some  days 
later.  Dixblanc  was  sentenced  to 
death  but  afterwards  reprieved. 

Parkman,  FRANCIS  (1823-93). 
American  historian.  Bom  at 
Boston,  Sept.  16,  1823,  Parkman 
passed  most  of 
his  youth  in 
roaming  about 
the  woods,  and 
had  visited 
Italy  before  he 
took  his  de- 
gree at  Har- 
vard in  1844. 
The  idea  of 


writing  the  story  of  America's  past 
gripped  him  early,  and  with  the 
object  of  studying  primitive  life  at 
first-hand,  he  spent  some  time  in 
the  wild  west,  learning  much  about 
the  Indians.  His  first  book  was 
The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  1851, 
and  then  he  began  his  England  and 
France  in  the  New  World.  This 
was  published  in  sections,  each 
with  a  separate  title,  between  1865 
and  1892.  Parkman  visited  Europe 
several  times  to  examine  historical 
MSS.  and  sources.  He  died  Nov.  8, 
1893.  See.  Lives,  C.  H.  Famham, 
1901  ;  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  1904. 

Park  Royal.  Disk  of  the  parish 
of  Twyford  Abbey,  Middlesex, 
England.  It  lies  between  Willesden, 
N.W.,  and  Baling,  S.W.,  and  has 
stations  on  the  L.  A  N.W.,  G.W., 
and  District  HI  vs.  It  was  laid  out 


M  a  permanent  slum  ground  of  tin- 
Royal  A-rii  uliui  d  >.Micty  of 
England,  uud  the  society'!  64th 
annual  iihow  wan  hold  hen;  June, 
23-27,  I!MI:{;  but  after  1906  it  was 
.!..  ided  to  dispose  of  the  estate, 
«  ln<  h  was  later  split  up  int..  I. mid 
ing  sites.  Inn:..  tbe  Groat  War 
there  was  a  munitions  factory,  and 
an  A.S.C.  camp  I 

Parks  tone.  DM  net  of  Dorset, 
d.  (..lining  a  suburb  of 
Poole.  Lying  between  that  town 
and  Bournemouth,  it  has  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.  Rly.  Owing  to 
the  fine  woods  around  it  and 
other  attractions,  it  is  largely 
visited  during  the  summer. 

Parlakimedi.  Town  of  Madras 
Presidency,  India,  in  Ganjam  dist. 
Situated  in  the  S.  of  the  dist.  and 
an  important  road  junction,  it  is 
connected  by  a  short  rly.  with  the 
Madras  •  Calcutta  main  line  at 
Naupada.  Pop.  18,400. 

Parlement.  Former  French 
court  of  justice.  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  of  parliament, 
although  now  used  in  a  different 
sense.  It  was  first  given,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  a  meeting  for  discussion, 
but  soon  the  Parlement  of  France 
developed  into  a  court  of  justice, 
not  a  legislative  assembly. 

The  early  French  kings  heard 
disputes  in  person  ;  in  this  work 
they  were  assisted  by  their  vassals, 
and  about  the  time  of  S.  Louis  this 
curia  regu  became  definitely  a 
court  of  law,  not  unlike  the  English 
court  of  exchequer.  It  sat  per- 
manently in  Paris,  and  was  there- 
fore called  the  Parlement  of  Paris ; 


ivc  members  became  a  claM 
.  lar  professions  I  judges,  both 

I.  r|J  .Hid  Uymen  ;  tli.-  l.in.'(e,-i^-d 

to  preside  over  iU  sessions,  giving 
way  to  a  president.  It  was  the 
court  to  which  came  esses  about 
the  royal  estates,  and  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  king's  baillis 
and  seneschals.  This  process  was 
completed  before  1500,  but  soon 
the  business  of  the  pariement  had 
increased  so  much  that  it  was 
divided  into  several  sections.  It 
was  also  a  court  of  peers,  and, 
theoretically  at  least,  all  the  peers 
of  France  were  members  thereof. 

On  the  model  of  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  parlements  were  established 
in  many  of  the  provinces,  and 
at  the  Revolution  they  existed 
at  Rouen,  Rennes,  Grenoble, 
Dijon,  Bordeaux,  Nancy,  Besancon, 
Toulouse,  and  elsewhere.  These 
were  courts  of  appeal  for  the 
various  provinces,  having  each  a 
retinue  of  lawyers,  including  a  pre- 
sident, councillors,  and  permanent 
officials  of  lower  rank.  The  offices 
passed  from  father  to  son,  or  were 
sold  openly  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  pariement  could  make  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  before  coming  into 
force  all  laws  were  registered  by 
them.  The  parlements  were  most 
powerful  in  the  18th  century,  when 
they  were  the  only  remaining  check 
on  the  royal  authority.  They  were 
abolished  at  the  Revolution. 

Parley,  PETER.  Pseudonym 
under  which  the  American  writer 
Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich  (q.v.) 
published  many  books  for  children. 
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Parliament  originally  meant  a 
parley,  and  nothing  more.  The 
word  is  found  in  French  early  in  the 
12th  century,  and  its  use  became 
common  in  England  during  the 
13th,  to  denote  any  kind  of  con- 
ference. Its  official  use  was  re- 
stricted to  specially  full  meetings 
of  the  king's  council  summoned 
four  times  a  year,  i.e.  in  every  legal 
term,  to  consider  public  affairs  and 
particularly  legal  cases  which  were 
especially  difficult  or  required  a 
novel  remedy.  To  official  gather- 
ings of  this  kind  the  word  was  long 
restricted  in  both  France  and  Scot- 
land, and  even  in  England  a  "  par- 
liament of  the  council  "  was  de- 
scribed as  a  full  parliament  in  the 
14th  century,  even  though  no 
specially  summoned  peers  \<.  <•<.•• 
present,  and  no  generally  sum- 
moned representatives  of  the 


commons.  The  really  original  work 
of  Edward  I,  which  was  ultimately 
to  distinguish  the  constitutional 
system  of  England  from  those  of 
France  and  Scotland,  was  that,  in- 
stead of  keeping  these  parliaments 
of  the  council  separate  from  the 
representative  estates,  he  joined 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  thus 
formed  the  Parliament  which  is  at 
once  a  "  high  court  " — indeed,  the 
highest  law  court  in  the  land — and 
also  a  popularly  elected  legislative 
and  taxing  body. 

In  both  its  aspects  Parliament 
developed  out  of  feudal  ideas  and 
conditions.  Representation,  un- 
known to  the  classical  world,  had 
been  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
since  the  days  when  the  reeve  and 
four  "  best  men  of  the  township 
began  to  attend  the  shire-moot. 
But  the  "  best "  men  were  the 
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possesnors  ,,f  tin*   bent  tencn 
ami  tin-  ..i-'i..  (!  i  .11   ..(   attendance 
was  often   att.i.  hed  M  a  dir 

il      lloldllm.         Aft' 

N'i'i -111.111 1  '•  >i ii | ii.-  -i  i  IN-  i  ule  \\  .1*  that 
if  tin-  lord  en  hi-,  steward  chose  to 
i «-Mi lance  excuse!  tin- 
rest  of  th<-  .-11111111111111  \  ;  Init  if 
neither  proposed  to  attend,  then 
tin-  township  must  -end  it 
and  four  l>est  men.  Tin-  oKh^at  I..N 
liiy  "ii  carh  i-oiiiiitunit y  as  a  «  hole, 
and  the  boon  of  representation  con- 
sisted not  in  the  fact  that  the  few 
had  t»  attend,  luit  in  the  fact  that 
nil  tin- rest  were  thus  enabled  tOBtay 
at  home.  The  same  principle  waa 

extended     from    the    shire- coir 

the  kind's  high  court  at  West- 
minster. Tin-  .jivutest  tenants-in- 
chief,  \vhether  liishops  or  barons, 
were  required  to  come  by  indi- 
vidual writs  uf  summons;  tney  en- 
joyed no  representation.  But  the 
lesser  tenants  in-chief  and  the 
cities  and  boroughs  were  excused 
on  condition  of  producing  two 
representatives  of  each  shire,  city, 
and  borough,  to  do  their  duty  for 
them  ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
offered  the  same  advantage. 

The  business  of  these  represent- 
atives was  judicial  and  financial ; 
politics  could  only  come  later  when 
the  people  had  acquired  some 
political  knowledge  and  capacity. 
Work  of  this  kind  had  long  been 
done  on  the  representative  prin- 
ciple in  the  shire-courts,  and  the 
summons  to  Westminster  was  due 
to  the  increasing  superiority  of  the 
justice  administered  in  the  king's 
court  to  that  which  was  admin- 
istered in  the  local  popular  or 
feudal  courts.  Henry  II  had  created 
a  highly  expert  curia  regie,  with 
which  no  other  court  could  com- 
pete, either  in  respect  of  compet- 
ence or  of  power ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  reactionary  attempts  of  the 
barons  to  limit  by  means  of  Magna 
Cart  a  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
court,  it  developed  rapidly  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Hearing  of  Pleas 

Xew  writs  were  devised  to  remedy 
abuses ;  no  court  could  use  them 
but  the  king's,  and  this  meant  that 
an  increasing  number  of  suitors 
were  continually  being  attracted  to 
Westminster  Hall,  where  three 
committees  of  the  king's  court, 
common  pleas,  exchequer,  and 
king's  bench,  were  gradually 
formed  to  deal  with  their  petitions. 
A  parliament  was  properly  a  joint 
session  of  these  committees,  with 
the  non-judicial  members  of  the 
council,  and  its  preliminary  was  a 
proclamation  that  all  who  had 
petitions  to  present  should  present 
them  by  a  certain  date  ;  receivers 
and  triers  of  petitions  were  then 
appointed,  and  the  pleas  were 
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advantage  of  a 
i  fee*  were 
charged  l»i  a  petition 

I    this   Hort   were 

held      |,efi.re      the      l.ll-lll.-- 

presentation  wan  organized  l.\ 
means  of  the  writs  to  the  sheriff* 
and  the  n  pillar  return  of  elected 

representatives  from  the  shires  and 
ho(-iiu'.'h>  ;  ii  >f  the  shire** 

and   horoiiL'h*'  had  oft*  • 

t  IP  n  [••;•, I  i.usines*  ut  Westminster. 

Simon  de  MontfortV  parliament  of 

1265  was  an  extension  and  appli- 
cation  of  this  kind  of  assembly  to 
the  political  purpose  of  placing  the 
royal  authority  in  commission.  It- 
defect  was  that  it  consisted  solely 
of  his  partisans,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  this  gathering  had 
either  the  means  or  the  will  to 
perform  the  legal  functions  ulii.  Ii 
long  continued  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  parliament.  The  re^'ii- 
lurisatioii  of  this  legal  business  was 
largely  due  to  financial  reasons.  So 
long  as  land  was  the  only  source 
of  direct  taxation,  only  the  chief 
landholders  had  been  consulted 
Taxation  and  Representation 

But  as  the  financial  necessn 
government  increased,  the  basis  of 
taxation  was  extended  to  personal 
property  and  to  a  larger  section  of 
the  community  ;  and  taxation  be- 
came the  mother  of  representation. 
At  first  the  king  sent  his  agents 
round  to  the  shires  and  boroughs 
to  negotiate  locally  for  grants ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  more  ex- 
peditious and  profitable  to  sum- 
mon agents  of  the  localities  to 
make  their  grants  in  the  king's 
presence  at  Westminster.  Thus 
representatives  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  parliaments  of  the 
council  (a)  to  make  grants  of  taxa- 
tion and  (6)  to  present  petitions 
for  legal  redress.  They  were  not 
asked  to  legislate.  What  legis- 
lation there  was  took  the  form  of 
ordinances  in  council,  devised  by 
the  judges  and  enacted  by  the 
crown,  and  Edward  I  himself 
enacted  most  of  his  legislation 
before  he  summoned  his  model 
parliament  of  1295. 

These  parliaments  were  held  in  a 
single  chamber,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  sat  the  king  on  his  throne. 
At  his  feet  sat  the  chancellor  on 
one  of  the  four  woolsacks,  arranged 
in  a  sq  uare  on  which  sat  the  council, 
the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  on 
the  chancellor's  right,  and  the 
judges  of  common  pleas  on  his 
left ;  opposite  the  chancellor  sat 
the  masters  in  chancery.  The 
council  was  the  original  core  of 
parliament,  and  all  the  other 
dements  were  accretions.  Outside 
this  inner  square  of  councillors  the 
bishops  and  abbots  sat  on  benches 
running  down  from  the  right  of  the 
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throne,  and  the  earls  and  baron*  on 

It*    left.       At     tlii-    lower   end    of    th" 

clmmlM-r  Ix-yond  th<-  l.ar  »t-.od  th« 
i  '.mm.. i,  -    with    the    Hprsker   at 

.id,  on  the  rare  and  *• 
occasion*  on  which  they  appeared 
in  parliament. 

The  business  was  opened  \>\  t  he 
!lor  or  some  other  councillor. 
who  explained  the  caune  of  sum- 
mons and  the  royal  needs  ;  and 
the  various  estate*  < ' 
that  there  were  only  three  is  a 
iui_'  liction)  separated  to 
deliberate  on  the  answers  they 
should  make.  The  lower  clergy 
withdrew  to  tiirirown  convocation. 
and  in  the  1  ltd  century  ceased 
altogether  to  come  to  parliament. 
The  knight*  <>f  the  shires  and 
-CH  at  rirst  withdrew  to 
separate  rooms,  but  before  the 
middle  of  the  1-lth  century  co- 
alesced to  deliberate,  first  in  the 
refectory,  and  then  in  the  chap- 
ter house  of  the  Abbey  across  the 
way.  The  specially  summoned  pre- 
lates, earls,  and  barons  asserted, 
probably  in  Edward  II's  reign,  a 
claim  to  remain  in  the  parliament 
chamber  with  the  king's  council, 
thus  making  it  a  magnum  con- 
cilium, and  the  parliament  chamber 
was  thus  also  known  as  camera 
tnagni  concilii. 

As  soon  as  the  various  estates 
had  agreed  upon  their  answers 
they  returned  into  the  parliament 
chamber  to  report  them,  the 
Commons  by  the  mouth  of  their 
Speaker,  and  the  clergy  by  their 
prolocutor ;  and  the  business  of 
the  representatives  was  at  an  end. 
They  might  stay  on  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  petitions,  but  did 
not  do  so  in  any  numbers  until 
their  individual  petitions  had  been 
converted  into  effective  or  common 
petitions  and  made  the  basis  of 
legislation.  In  any  case  the  council 
continued  sitting  in  parliament  to 
deal  with  parliamentary  petitions 
long  after  all  the  other  elements  had 
gone  home.  Most  of  the  petitions 
presented  were,  however,  at  once 
referred  to  the  appropriate  courts  ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  residue, 
which  on  account  of  their  special 
difficulty  or  the  novelty  of  the 
remedy  required  could  not  be  so 
referred,  that  the  council  dealt  in 
parliament. 

Formation  of  Two  Houses 
Parliament  was  thus  in  the  1  Ith 
century  a  single  chamber  for  its 
solemn  business,  and  broke  up  into 
a  variety  of  meetings  for  what 
might  be  called  committee-business. 
The  two  "  Houses,"  so  familiar 
to-day,  were  formed  not  so  much 
by  the  division  of  parliament  as  by 
the  amalgamation  of  various 
"  estates."  The  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons  clung  to,  and  gradually 


Parliament.       Scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Kins.     On  the  left  is  the 
bar  of  the  House,  at  which  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Commons  attend  to  hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 


swamped,  the  council ;  the  lower 
clergy  went  off  to  convocation  ; 
and  the  knights  of  the  shire  and 
burgesses  united  to  form  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  time  the  separate 
work  of  these  two  groups,  Lords 
and  Commons,  grew  more  impor- 
tant than  their  joint  work  in  com- 
mon session. 

More  unfortunate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  understanding  the  origin 
and  history  of  parliament  has  been 
the  removal  of  the  law-courts  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Strand, 
and  the  consequent  severance  in 
the  public  mind  of  what  was 
originally  a  single  institution. 
Lawyers  themselves  are  seldom 
aware  that  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  is  called  "  My 
Lord  "  because  historically  he  is  a 
Lord  of  the  high  court  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  when  they  talk  of  the 
chancery  "  side  "  they  refer  to  a 
side  of  Westminster  Hall  which 
was  part  of  that  palace,  where  the 
judges  also  sat  in  more  intimate 
session  in  the  parliament  chamber. 
Change  in  Functions 

The  kernel  of  this  change 
was  the  conversion  of  individual 
petitions,  which  are  matters  for 
judicial  redress,  into  the  common 
petition,  which  requires  legislation 
and  political  action,  and  this  de- 
velopment, which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  created  the  House  of 
Commons,  also  determined  the 
functions  of  parliament.  Parlia- 
mentary petitions  were  more  and 
more  referred  to  the  council  and 


by  the  council  to  chancery,  the 
star  chamber,  and  others  of  its 
departments  ;  and  with  the  loss 
of  this  business  parliaments  grew 
more  infrequent  towards  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Attendance 
was  shirked  both  by  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
growth  of  political  intelligence 
followed  on  the  Renaissance, 
localism  expanded  into  nation- 
alism, and  the  Tudors  were  com- 
pelled by  their  break  with  the 
Church  to  rely  on  parliament,  that 
the  ebbing  tide  of  parliamentary 
activity  was  turned  into  its 
broader  modern  channels. 

It  was  nursed  by  Henry  VIII, 
grew  fractious  under  Elizabeth,  and 
rebelled  against  the  Stuarts.  That 
war  against  the  Stuarts  was  the 
best  testimony  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Tudors.  for  no  parliament  in 
the  Middle  Ages  could  ever  have 
waged  a  war  against  the  crown. 
But  under  Henry  VIII  a  parlia- 
ment, instead  of  being  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  sat  for  seven 
years,  and  during  such  periods 
acquired  a  solidarity,  a  self-know- 
ledge, a  tradition,  a  body  of  rules 
and  customs,  and  a  mastery  of 
politics  such  as  it  had  never  pos- 
sessed before.  The  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment kept  by  the  crown  are  super- 
seded by  the  Journals  kept  by  the 
Houses  themselves  ;  Henry  VIII's 
habit  of  doing  everything  by  par- 
liament created  the  impression 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
parliament ;  and  it  developed  a 


will  of  its  own,  denying  the  crown 
all  sorts  of  control  it  had  exerted 
before,  and  eventually  establishing 
its  claim  to  be  the  superior  power. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  asserted 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
to  parliament,  but  not  till  1832 
was  the  responsibility  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  people  fully  recog- 
nized, and  that  recognition  led  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  completed 
by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911. 

Parliament  is  now  legally  the 
sovereign  body  in  the  constitution, 
though  politically  it  obeys  the  will 
of  the  constituencies,  and  is  some- 
times threatened  with  the  uncon- 
stitutional alternative  of  "  direct 
action."  It  makes  and  unmakes 
laws,  retains  or  turns  out  minis- 
tries, and  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trols the  whole  of  British  policy. 
Unlike  most  modern  legislatures, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  bound  by  no  written 
constitution  and  hampered  by  no 
"  separation  of  powers." 
Scope  of  Powers 

It  can  alter  the  most  funda- 
mental law  with  the  same  expedi- 
tion and  machinery  as  it  passes  or 
repeals  a  tramway  Act ;  and  no 
fixed  terms  of  office,  either  for 
legisiature  or  executive,  prohibit 
the  solution  of  disputes  between 
them  by  a  dissolution  of  the  legis- 
lature or  an  ejection  of  the 
executive.  On  the  other  hand  the 
elasticity  of  the  system  subjects 
parliament  to  manipulation ;  it 
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can  lx<  dissolved  ut  a  p->\rhulogical 

in. .IP.   i  D   tln-ll    pi"! 

own  .-xist, -tire  long  aftor  the  popu- 
lar mood  has  pawed.    'I 

Uaa  been   unit. it,, I   in 
quarter  of  tin-  g] 

A.  F.  Pollard 

1'Mll.IAMENTAUY  IV,.,  I  HI  ICE.  In 
tin-  Unli-h  I'.uli.iin,  nt  i.nH-,-,1 

is  on  similar  linen  in  both  Houses, 
lmt  there  are  differences  in 
At   tin-  toinmencement  of  a  new 
11,  nt  IM, tii  Houses  meet,  and 

tlir  < 'iiininoiis  :tre  summoned  tn 
tin-  House  ,,t  l...nK  w  hen-  t ! 
informed  l-v  tin-  K)nl  chancellor, 
one  of  the  royal  conmiissi,,i 
the  sovereign  a  intention  to  address 
both  Houses.  They  are  then 
directed  to  return  forthwith  and 
elect  a  speaker  for  the  so\,  ; 
approval,  and,  new  peers  having 
l>een  introiliiced,  the  Lords  adjourn. 
In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Speaker 
having  been  elected  and  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  the  mace  is 
placed  upon  the  table.  Next  day 
he  heads  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  where  the  royal  commission- 
ers signify  the  sovereign's  approval 
of  his  appointment,  and  he,  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Commons,  claims  all  their  ancient 
and  undoubted  rights  and  privi- 
leges. A  few  days  later  Parliament 
is  opened  by  the  speech  from  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Every  sitting  of  the  Commons, 
who  meet  at  2.45  p.m.  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, commences  with  prayers.  The 
first  important  business,  except  on 


I'll. I  >v,  i-  < | motion*.    The  answer- 
:  these  (notice  of  whn-h  ln- 

isly  been  given)  by  minister* 
end*  at  a  (Limit,  tun.-,  and  the 
HOUNO  then  proceed*  to  the  bu«i- 
new  of  the  day,  M  net  out  m  ih«- 

of  thr  "Day.  The-*-  usually 
consist  nh  lusively  of 

MI. -nt  lull-  in  vaiious  stages, 
and  delmte  eontinues  until  7.46 
p.m.,  \sh.-n  a  lialf-lionr  interval  is 
allowed  for  private  bills,  after 
whHi  tin-  int.  rrnpt.-d  ,1.  i 

d  until  1 1  p.m.,  w  hen  pro 
<  .-.-dings  are  again  interrupted,  and 
unopposed  busineHH  i*  taken  until 
1 1  :tu  p.m.  The  House  then  stands 
adjourned  unless  for  special  reasons 
a  longer  sitting  is  made,  e.g.  debate 
on  lulls  oiitrin.iiiiiL'  m  committee 
of  ways  and  means  may  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  The  House 
may,  however,  adjourn  at  any 
earner  time.  Friday  is  reserved  for 
private  members'  bills,  the  House 
meeting  at  noon,  and  rising  at  5 
p.m.,  or  earlier. 

In  both  Houses  the  front  Gov- 
ernment bench  is  to  the  right  of 
the  Speaker,  and  is  occupied  by 
ministers,  whose  supporters  sit 
behind,  while  the  Opposition 
benches  are  on  the  Speaker's  left. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  is  the 
impartial  servant  of  the  House, 
and  does  not  intervene  in  debate 
unless  to  guide  its  course  and  main- 
tain order.  But  he  can  speak  and 
vote  when  out  of  the  chair,  i.e. 
when  the  House  is  in  Committee, 
and  has  a  casting  vote,  when  the 
ayes  and  noes  are  equal  in  number. 


The  lord  chancellor,  who  is  ex- 
oflino  Speaker  of  thr  HOUM  of 
Lords,  is  free  to  vote,  and  fre- 

v  speak*.    He  ha*  no  carting 
vote,  the  not -content*  carrying  the 

u  if  the  numbers  are  < 
The  in iii. it  i,  .n  <>f  financial  legi*- 
I  it  i..n  concerns  the  Common*  only. 
The  House  of  Lord*  ha*  jurisdiction 
a*  a  final  court  of  appeal,  whereas 
the  Common*  have  no  such  judicial 

•M.  '     The    royal  assent    to 
bills  is  also  given  in  the  Lord*. 

The  session  i*  usually  closed  by 
formal  prorogation,  whi«-h  involves 
the  quashing  of  virtually  all  un- 
finished proceedings,  until  a  defin- 
ite date.  Dissolution,  cither  by 
pleasure  of  the  crown  or  by  lapse 
of  time,  ends  Parliament,  and  is 
followed  by  a  general  election. 

A.  H.   Diplook 

liiiili'Hirti/ihi/.  Diaries,  H.  W. 
l.u.y.  1874-1908;  Short  History  of 
Parliament,  2  vole.,  A  Biseet,  1882- 
83  :  History  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, G.  B.  Smith,  1892-94;  The 
Development  of  Parliament  in  the 
19th  Century,  G.  L.  Dickinson, 
1895  ;  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  2  vols.,  W.  White,  1897  ; 
The  Book  of  Parliament,  M. 
MacDonagh,  1897  ;  Parliament,  A. 
Wright  and  P.  Smith,  1902  ;  Un- 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  2 
vols.,  E.  Porritt,  1903  ;  The  House 
of  Commons,  its  Place  in  National 
History,  J.  H.  B.  Mastennan,  1908; 
Reform  of  the  House  of.'*  Lords, 
W.  S.  MacKechnie,  1909;  Parlia- 
ment :  its  History,  Constitution, 
and  Practice,  Sir  C/P.  llbert,  1911  ; 
The  Evolution  of  Parliament,  A. 
F.  Pollard,  1920. 


Parliament  ot  Commons  on  the  occasion  ol  an  important  debate.    On  thr  left  a  minister,  standing  at  the  table. 

with  the  benches  filled  with  hit  supporters  behin  1  him,  is  speaking  ;    on  the  meal  members  ot  the  Opposition,  with  ex- 
ministers  and  privy  councillors  on  the  front  bench 
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Parliament  Act.  ~  Statute, 
enacted  Aug.  18,  1911,  limiting  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  making  other  constitutional 
changes.  The  rejection  of  the  budget 
by  the  Lords  in  Nov.,  1909,  opened 
an  acute  controversy  on  the  powers 
of  the  Upper  House  over  money 
bills,  and  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  Houses.  The  general  elec- 
tion which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  Jan.,  1910,  reduced  the  Liberal 
government's  majority  from  334  to 
124.  The  Commons  passed  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  the  premier, 
H.  H.  Asquith,  declaring  that  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  have  no 
power  to  reject  or  amend  money 
bills,  that  other  bills  passed  thrice 
by  the  Commons  should  become 
law  irrespective  of  the  vote  of  the 
Lords,  and  that  the  maximum 
duration  of  a  parliament  should  be 
reduced  from  seven  to  five  years. 
A  bill  embodying  these  resolutions 
was  dropped  owing  to  the  death  of 
Edward  VII. 

After  an  abortive  conference,  the 
general  election  of  Dec.,  1910,  gave 
the  Government  a  majority  of  126. 
The  Parliament  Bill,  introduced, 
Feb.  21,  1911,  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  and  accepted  by  the 
Lords  with  certain  amendments 
which  the  Government  rejected.  On 
July  21  Asquith  intimated  that  the 
king  would  use  his  prerogative  of 
creating  enough  peers  to  carry  the 
bill  through  the  Lords  substan- 
tially in  its  original  form.  It  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Lords 
by  131  to  114,  and  became  law. 

The  Act  as  passed  differed  little 
from  the  resolutions  of  1910.  The 
Lords  can  at  the  most  delay  a 
money  bill  for  one  month  ;  such 
bills  are  defined  with  some  pre- 
cision, and  the  Speaker  is  the  au- 
thority who  decides  doubtful  cases. 
An  ordinary  bill,  if  passed  by  the 
Commons  in  three  successive  ses- 
sions, will  become  law  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  even  if  re- 
jected by  the  Lords.  Two  years, 
however,  must  elapse  between  its 
second  reading  on  its  first  intro- 
duction and  its  final  acceptance  by 
the  Commons,  and  it  must  be  sent 
to  the  Lords  a  month  or  more 
before  the  end  of  a  session.  The 
preamble  of  the  Act  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Lords.  See  Commons,  House  of; 
Lords,  House  of ;  Parliament. 

Parliamentary  Agent.  Person, 
usually  a  solicitor  by  profession, 
and  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  promoters  of 
private  bills  by  canvassing  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  securing  in- 
formation, and  generally  facili- 
tating the  drafting  and  passing 
of  bills. 


Parliament   Hill,  Hampstead   Heath.      View  from  the   summit   or   the   hill, 
looking  toward  London 


Parliament  Hill  and  Fields. 

London  open  space.  Situated  near 
to  the  Hampstead  border  of  St. 
Pancras,  the  hill  is  319  ft.  in  height, 
and  has  a  chain  of  ponds,  over  one 
of  which  the  roadway  is  carried  by 
a  handsome  viaduct.  Since  1889 
the  hill  and  fields,  covering  267 
acres,  have  formed  an  integral  part 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  being  ac- 
quired for  the  public  at  a  cost  of 
£301,000.  The  level  ground  near 
Gospel  Oak  and  Highgate  is  main- 
tained for  cricket,  lawn  tennis, 
football,  and  other  outdoor  games. 

The  name  Parliament  Hill  is  sup- 
posed to  connect  the  spot  with  an 
ancient  folk-moot,  or  with  the 
planting  of  cannon  here  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  London  during  the  Civil 
War.  Its  alternative  name  of 
Traitors'  Hill  is  associated  with 
the  legend  that  here  the  confeder- 
ates of  Guy  Fawkes  assembled  to 
witness  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  tumulus 
popularly  known  as  Boadicea's 
Tomb  was  explored  in  1894,  when 
it  yielded  the  rival  theories  that 
it  was  an  ancient  burial  mound  of 
the  early  bronze  period,  or  that  it 
was  originally  raised  as  a  Roman 
boundary  mark.  ^-  See  Municipal 
Parks,  Gardens,  and  Open  Spaces 
of  London,  J.  J.  Sexby,  1898. 

Parma.  Prov.  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Emilia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Cre- 
mona, S.  by  Massa  e  Carrara  and 
Genoa,  E.  by  ,^w. 
Bergamo,  and  W. 
by  P  i  a  c  e  n  z  a.  ' 
Mountainous  in 
the  S.,  it  slopes  in 
a  N.E.  direction 
fr'om  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  to  the 
river  Po,  which 
forms  its  N. 
boundary.  The 
Parma,  Baganza, 
and  Taro,  all 
tributaries  of  the 
Po,  are  the  chief 
rivers  watering 
the  province. 
Cereals,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  and  fruit 
are  produced. 


Cattle  rearing  and  silk  manufacture 
are  important  industries.  There 
are  many  mineral  springs,  the  most 
famous  being  that  at  Salsomag- 
giore.  The  capital  is  Parma.  Area, 
1,258  sq.  m.  Pop.  340,000. 

Parma.  City  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  prov.  of  Parma.  It  stands  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Parma, 
75  m.-  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Milan.  An 
ancient  and  handsome  city,  sur- 
rounded in  part  by  ramparts,  its 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  while 
the  old  Aemilian  Way  traverses  the 
city  from  E.  to  W.  Its  Lombard- 
Romanesque  cathedral,  built  about 
1059-1106,  with  later  additions, 
has  a  lofty  campanile  and  an  octag- 
onal dome,  containing  a  fresco  of 
the  Assumption,  one  of  Correggio's 
greatest  works.  The  Romanesque 
baptistery,  with  a  Gothic  upper 
storey,  1196-1302,  built  of  marble, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

There  are  about  60  other  churches. 
The  most  notable  are  three  Renais- 
sance churches,  Our  Lady,  1521- 
39,  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  1510- 
1614,  with  frescoes  in  the  dome  by 
Correggio,  and  the  Annunciation, 
1566-1632.  The  ducal  palace,  or 
Palazzo  della  Pilotta.  has  art 
galleries  with  paintings  by  Cor- 
reggio and  other  masters ;  a  li- 
brary containing  over  300,000  vol- 
umes and  4,500  MSS.  ;  and  a  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  The  university 
dates  from  1482.  The  convent  of 
San  Paolo  contains  the  celebrated 


Parma,  Italy. 


Cathedral  and  13th  century  campanile, 
Irom  the  south-east 


PARMA 

1'iitti  ..f  ('..rrcggio.  The« -lut-f  imliH 
trie*  of  the  city  are  connected  u  ah 
print ing,   ailk,   cereal*,   dairy    j>ro 
md  cattle. 

I 'nimbly  of  Etruscan  origin, 
Parma  was  colonised  by  Rome, 

<  .  ami  the  Roman 
IIVIT  tin-  I'iinua  is  still  extant.  lU 
l>i-hiij>nr  is  tint  mentioned  A.D. 
:»7s.  In  |;i46  Parma  was  sold  by 
the  Correggio  family  to  that  of 
Visoonti.  and  was  associated  under 
tli<-  Sforzas  with  the  duchy  of 
Milan  until  1511.  On  June  29, 
17:t4,  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
here*  by  the  French  and  Sardinians. 
Pop.  54.600. 

Parma,  DUCHY  OF.  Former  in- 
dependent state  of  Italy.  Adherent 
to  the  Guelph  faction  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  city  and  ita 
territories  passed  through  many 
hands  before  they  were  absorbed  in 
the  papal  possessions  in  1512.  In 
1541  Pope  Paul  HI  made  his  son, 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  his  descendants 
held  the  title  until  1731,  when,  with 
the  death  of  Antonio,  8th  and  last 
Farnese  duke,  the  duchy  became 
an  apanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
It  was  transferred  to  Austria  in 
1734,  but  reverted  to  Spain  in 
1748.  In  1796  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary armies  occupied  it  for  six 
years,  when  Napoleon  included  it 
in  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  1802. 

The  congress  of  Vienna,  1815, 
welded  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  into  a  grand  duchy  of  Parma, 
in  which  Napoleon's  widow,  Marie 
Louise,  was  given  a  life  interest. 
On  her  death,  1847,  the  grand 
duchy,  consisting  of  the  five  provs. 
of  Borgo  San  Donnino,  Valditaro, 
Parma,  Lunigiana,  and  Piacenza, 
passed  to  Charles  Louis,  son  of  the 
fast  Spanish  duke.  Charles  Louis, 
a  mere  tool  of  Austria  and  governed 
by  Tom  Ward,  the  English  stable- 
lad  whom  he  had  made  prime 
minister,  fled  at  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  following  year  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son,  Charles 
III,  who  was  assassinated  in  1853. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert,  who  was  deposed  in  1860, 
when  the  grand  duchy  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At 
that  time  the  area  was  about 
2,400  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  was 
500,000.  See  Farnese;  Italy. 

Parma,  ALESSANDRO  FARNESE, 
3RD  DUKE  OF  (1545-92).  Italian 
soldier  and  statesman.  Born  in 
Rome,  Aug.  27,  1545,  Alessandro 
was  the  son  of  Ottavio  Farnese 
(1520-86)  and  Margaret,  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  and  spent  his  early  years  at 
Brussels  and  Madrid.  Under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  he  showed  con- 
spicuous courage  at  Lepanto,  1571, 
and  was  dispatched  to  aid  his 
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straggle  to  maintain  Spanish  iupre- 
macy  in  the  Netherlands,  1077. 
He  succeeded  Don  John  M  gover- 
nor-general in 
1578,  and  by 
astute  d  i  p  I  o- 
macy  and  skil- 
ful generalship 
succeeded  in 
recovering  the 
Walloon  depen- 
dcncies,  his 
hief  exploit 


Antwerp,  1584-5.  But  Farnese 
found  his  position  imperilled  by 
strong  Dutch  hostility  and  by  dis- 
content among  his  own  troops. 
Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing Paris  from  capture  by  Hi-nry 
IV,  1590,  and  Rouen  from  the 
Huguenots,  1591,  but  died  at  Arras 
on  Dec.  3,  1592.  See  Farnese. 

Parmenides  (c.  540-460  B.C.). 
Greek  philosopher.  A  native  of 
Elea,  he  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  founded  by  Xeno- 
phancs.  Whereas  Heraclitus  had 
taught  that  everything  was  in  a 
state  of  flux  or  movement,  and 
that  permanence  was  an  illusion  of 
the  senses,  Parmenides  taught  the 
opposite  doctrine.  All  movement 
and  change,  he  said,  were  illusions, 
and  all  things  have  existed,  and 
will  exist,  the  same  for  ever. 

Parmenio  (d.  330  B.C.).  Mace- 
donian soldier.  He  was  second  in 
command  to  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  Persian  campaigns,  leading 
the  left  wing  in  the  three  battles  of 
the  Granicus,  Issus,  and  Gau- 
gamela.  Subsequently  he  became 
involved  in  a  plot  organized  by  his 
son  against  Alexander,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

Parmigiano  (1504-40).  Italian 
painter.  His  name  was  Girolamo 
Francesco  Maria  Mazzola,  and  he 
was  born  Jan.  11,  1504,  at  Parma, 
whence  he  was  commonly  called 
II  Parmigiano.  The  son  and  nephew 
of  painters,  he  was  largely  self- 
taught,  but  his  early  work  was 
influenced  by  Correggio,  and  his 
later  by  Raphael.  In  Rome,  in 
1  .">iM  .  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
pope  to  paint  a  Circumcision  for 
the  Vatican,  but  was  driven  from 
the  city  by  its  invasion  and  sack 
by  the  Constable  do  Bourbon.  He 
died  in  disgrace  at  Casal  Maggiore, 
Aug.  24,  1540. 

Parmoor,  CHARLES  ALFRED 
CRIPPS,  IST  BARON  (b.  1852). 
British  lawyer.  Born  Oct.  3,  1852, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
1877,  taking  silk  in  1890.  He  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1895- 
1914,  with  intervals,  for  various 
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constituencies,  and  was  knighted 
in  1906.  In  1914  he  was  made 
a  peer  and  a  member  of  the 
judicial  com- 
mittee of  the 
privy  conn- 
•  il.  Chiefly  an 
ecclesiastical 
lawyer,  Cripps 
was  vicar- 
general  of 
Canterbury. 
He  was  lord 
president  of  the 
council  in  the 
labour  minis- 
try, Jan.-Nov.  1924. 

Parnahyba.  Town  and  river  of 
Brazil.  The  former,  in  the  state  of 
Piauhy,  stands  on  the  river  Parna- 
hyba, 14  m.  from  its  mouth.  An 
important  river  port,  it  exports 
cattle,  hides  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts, tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  12,000. 
The  river  rises  in  the  Serra  das 
Mangabeiras,  and  flows  N.N.E., 
forming  the  boundary  of  the 
states  of  Piauhy  and  Maranhao. 
After  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  400 
m.  of  which  are  navigable  by  small 
steamers,  it  discharges  into  the 
Atlantic  by  a  delta. 

Parnassians.  Group  of  French 
poets  of  the  later  19th  century. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Le 
Parnasse  Contemporain,  a  col- 
lection of  poems  by  many  authors 
published  in  1866.  Among  the 
contributors  were  the  older  poete 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Th^ophile  Gautier, 
Th6odore  de  Banville,  and  Charles 
Baudelaire.  Other  collections  under 
the  same  title  appeared  in  1869  and 
1876.  An  offshoot  of  Romanticism, 
the  school,  which  was  mainly  lyri- 
cal, eschewed  all  appeals  but  the 
aesthetic.  Falling  into  preciosity 
and  artificiality,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Symbolists  (q.v.). 

Parnassus.  Mountain  of  Greece. 
It  is  the  highest  peak,  8,069  ft.  alt., 
of  a  range  in  Phocis,  ancient  Greece, 
lying  N.  of  Delphi.  Parnassus  was 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
and  also  to  Dionysus.  Immediately 
above  Delphi  is  the  celebrated 
Castalian  spring. 

Parnell,  CHARLES  STEWART 
(1846-91).  Irish  Nationalist.  He 
was  born  at  Avondale,  co.  Wick- 
low,  June  27,  1846,  of  an  English 
family  long  settled  as  landowners 
in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  College.  Cambridge.  In 
1875  he  entered  Parliament  as  a 
member  of  the  small  party  of  Irish 
Home  Rulers. 

Though  a  landlord,  a  Protestant, 
and  a  man  reserved  and  aloof 
in  manner,  he  exercised  a  com- 
manding influence  which  trans- 
formed nis  party,  small  as  it  was, 
into  an  instrument  which  came 
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near  to  paralysing  the  House  of 
Commons;  a  disciplined  body  which 
devoted  itself  to  such  an  organized 
obstruction  of  public  business  as 
hitherto  had  never  been  known  in 
England. 

Parnell's  aim  was  explicitly  the 
establishment  of  an  independent 
parliament  in  Dublin.  For  the  agra- 
rian question,  the  grievance  con- 
sciously felt  by  the  Irish  peasant, 
he  avowedly  cared  little,  but  he 
saw  in  it  the  means  of  combining 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  into  one  compact  force.  To 
that  end  in  1878  he  organized 
the  Land  League,  poured  vitriolic 
scorn  on  every  English  attempt  to 
provide  remedial  agrarian  legis- 
lation, and  urged  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  adopt  every  con- 
ceivable method  short  of  positive 
crime  to  render  the  law  nugatory. 
The  Phoenix  Park  murders  in  1882 
forced  him  to  an  open  denunciation 
of  such  crimes,  and  a  contemptuous 
repudiation  of  the  charges  that  he 
had  condoned  them. 

Popular  opinion,  however,  still 
held  Parnell  guilty,  morally  at  least, 
of  Irish  crimes  and  outrages,  until 
a  special  judicial  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
question  of  "Parnellism  and  crime." 
The  sensational  event  of  this  inquiry 
was  the  demonstration  that  an 
alleged  letter  of  Parnell's,  utterly 
damning  if  genuine,  was  a  forgery 
which  The  Times  newspaper  had 
accepted  with  reckless  credulity. 
Liberals  and  Irish  Home  Rulers 
were  drawing  into  a  close  alliance, 
when  Parnell  was  disastrously  im- 
plicated in  a  divorce  scandal.  His 
intimate  and  trusted  agent,  Captain 
O'Shea,  cited  him  as  co-respondent 
in  an  action  for  divorce  which  he 
instituted  against  his  wife,  and, 
the  action  being  undefended,  se- 
cured a  decree  in  Nov.,  1890. 

Parnell's  retirement  from  the 
leadership,  in  which  his  parlia- 
mentary colleagues  were  at  first 
disposed  to  retain  him,  was 
demanded  by  Gladstone  ;  the  Irish 
party  was  divided,  the  great 
majority  insisting  upon  Parnell's 
withdrawal.  Parnell  fought  fiercely 
for  his  position,  repudiating  the 
Liberal  alliance.  But  before  it 
could  be  said  that  the  fight  was 
decided,  he  died  suddenly  on 
Oct.  6,  1891,  within  four  months 
of  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  O'Shea,  and 
within  twelve  months  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  wrought  his  fall. 
See  Gladstone;  HomeRule;  Ireland; 
Kilmainham  Prison;  consult  also 
The  Parnell  Movement,  with  Sketch 
of  Irish  Parties,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
1889;  Life,  R.  B.  O'Brien,  1898; 
C.  S.  Parnell,  his  Love  Story  and 
Political  Life,  2  vols.,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Parnell,  1914. 
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Parnell,  THOMAS  (1679-1718). 
English  poet.  Of  English  descent, 
he  was  born  in  Dublin  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Made  a  minor  canon  of  S.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  1704,  he  was  arch- 
deacon of 
Clogher,  1706- 
16,  and  became 
vicar  of  Finglas 
in  1716.  Visit- 
ing England  in 
1706,  he  was 
on  terms  of 
friendship  with 
Robert  Harley, 
earl  of  Ox- 
ford, Swift,  and 
Pope.  He  contributed  to  The  Spec- 
tator and  The  Guardian  ;  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus 
Club  ;  and  aided  Pope  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  for  which  he 
wrote  the  introductory  essay  on 
Homer.  Following  the  death  of 
his  wife  (Anne  Minchin)  in  1711, 
Parnell  gave  way  to  intemperance, 
and,  dying  at  Chester,  was  buried 
in  Trinity  Church  there,  Oct.  24, 
1718.  Praised  by  Goldsmith,  who 
wrote  his  Life,  and  by  Campbell, 
his  work  is  marked  by  love  of  the 
classics,  humorous  fancy,  grace, 
good  taste,  and  moral  feeling,  and 
serves  as  a  link  between  that  of 
Pope  and  Goldsmith.  Especially 
notable  are  his  Hymn  to  Content- 
ment, A  Night-piece  on  Death, 
Epistle  to  Pope,  A  Fairy  Tale,  and 
The  Hermit.  Pope  edited  Parnell's 
Poems  in  1721.  See  Collected 
Works,  ed.  G.  A.  Aitken,  1894. 
..'  Parody.  Imitation,  mainly  as 
manifested  in  literature,  of  the 
general  style  or  spirit  of  a  writer  or 
of  the  form  of  a  specific  piece  of 
work,  with  intent  to  make  fun.  It 
differs  from  burlesque,  which  is  a 
laughable  perversion  of  a  serious 
theme,  in  that  it  is  a  mocking  of 
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the  manner  rather  than  the  matter. 
In  Sir  Owen  Seaman's  words,  "  At 
its  lowest,  a  mere  verbal  echo,  at 
its  highest  it  becomes  a  depart- 
ment of  criticism." 

Though  the  art  is  an  old  one, 
exemplified  first  in  The  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  merging  in 
the  hands  of  Aristophanes  through 
burlesque  into  pure  comedy,  modern 
parody  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
The  Pipe  of  Tobacco  of  Isaac  Haw- 
kins Browne,  1736,  little  known 
now  except  by  students.  Popular 
parody  started  in  England  with 
The  Anti-Jacobin  of  George  .Can- 
ning and  J.  H.  Frere,  1797,  and 
The  Rejected  Addresses  by  James 
and  Horace  Smith,  1812.  Since  then 
the  art  has  had  many  admirable 
exponents,  some  of  the  chief  of 
whom,  among  writers  in  English, 
are  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  and  W.  E.  Aytoun,  Bret 
Harte;  C.  S.  Calverley,  Sir  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Owen  Seaman, 
Stephen  Leacock,  and  Max  Beer- 
bohm.  See  Parodies  Collected  and 
Annotated  by  Walter  Hamilton, 
1884-89;  A 'Century  of  Parody 
and  Imitation,  Walter  Jerrold  and 
R.  M.  Leonard,  1913. 

Parole.  In  international  law, 
the  pledge  of  honour  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  observe  conditions  im- 
posed by  his  captor,  if  allowed  his 
liberty.  Under  The  Hague  con- 
vention the  government  of  a  coun- 
try cannot  compel  one  of  its  sub- 
jects to  break  such  parole,  though 
if  the  government  disapproves  of 
the  conditions  of  parole  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  combatant  concerned  to 
surrender  again  to  the  enemy.  In 
a  military  sense,  a  parole  is  a 
watchword  given  by  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  garrison  for 
officers  to  use. 

In  penal  law,  it  is  a  pledge  of 
good  conduct  given  by  a  person 
convicted  of  crime  as  a  condition  of 
his  or  her  release  from  prison.  The 
parole  system  in  penology  is  steadily 
on  the  increase  in  many  countries, 
notably  the  U.S.A. 

Paros.  Island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  belonging  to  Greece.  One  of 
the  Cyclades  group,  it  is  5  m.  W.  of 
Naxos,  and  has  a  length  of  13  m. 
and  a  breadth  of  10  m. 
Pyramidal  in  shape,  it  rises  in 
Hagios  Elias,  the  ancient  Mar- 
pessa,  to  about  2,500  ft.  Near  the 
chief  town,  Parikia,  are  the  quarries 
of  Parian  marble,  wrought  from 
ancient  times.  Paros  was  colonised 
by  Ionian  Greeks  who  afterwards 
founded  Parium  and  Thasos.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Persians  in  490  B.C. 
and  later  became  merged  in  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  The  Arundel 
marbles  were  brought  to  England 
from  Paros  in  1667.  Its  area  is 
96  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,000. 
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Parotid  Gland.  Ijir^.-si  ,,f  ti,,- 
salivary  rl.ui.U.  I.MIIJ*  in  the  re- 
cea  between  the  lower  jaw  ami  i  In- 
cur, it  i  .!  ir  M|IU|M»,  consist- 

•U'T  Till-      lltlrt. 

k in. \\n    ;i>,    M. -icon's   duct,    about 
•  •s  the  muscles  of 

I  In-  |:i\v  and  tin-  IIHH-..II-  Mi.-iiiliriiin- 
•>f  tin-  UK. nth,  and  o|x-ns  into  the 
mouth  (i|.|»osite  the  second  ii|.|».-i 
molar  tooth.  Its  function 

.-.iliva.    M!H.  h    attaint*    the 
•  .I  food. 

Parousia.  nn  for  com- 

ing, appearance,  or  rovelati. 
is  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  tin- 
N.T.    for   the   Second    Advent   or 
Second  Coming  of  Clni-t  (_' 
-  i.    Set  Messianic  Ho|n-. 

Parquet  (Fr. ).  Name  given  to 
:in  inlaid  or  mosaic  wooden  tloor 
ing.  Small  blocks  of  wood  arc  ar 
ranged  in  a  geometric  pattern.  Oak 
is  the  wood  most  generally  used, 
other  woods  of  various  colours 
being  added  for  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  parquetry. 

Parr,  CATHERINE  (1512-48). 
Sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  Born 
at  Kendnl  Castle,  Westmorland, 


Catherine  Parr.  Queen  o!  England. 
From  the  portrait  by  Holbein 

daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  she 
married,  at  an  early  age,  Edward 
Borough,  perhaps  Lord  Borough,  of 
Gainsborough,  who  died  in  1520. 
Her  next  husband  was  Neville, 
Lord  Latimer,  who  left  her  a  widow 
for  the  second  time,  in  1543,  and 
during  the  same  year  she  became 
the  wife  of  Henry'VIII.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  at  Hampton  Court 
on  July  12.  Narrowly  escaping  a 
fatal  entanglement  in  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  time,  she  sur- 
vived the  king,  and  married  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  June.  1547,  but 
died  on  Sept.  7,  1548.  See  History 
of  England,  J.  Lingard,  1854 ; 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
A.  Strickland,  new  ed.  1877.  i 


George  Parr, 
English  cricketer 


Parr,  (JwmtiK  (1820 -91) 

.'•rn  at  Ka«l.  lilt.- 

on -Trent,  near  Nottingham,  he  was 
^^^^^^^^^^^  the  son  of  a 
/tiP*W  I  "mail  land 
'*  owner  and 
farmer.  In 
1847  he  joined 
the  All  l-'n.' 
land  eleven 
captained  by 
Clarke,  which 
he  himself  cap- 
tained, 1857- 
1870.  II. 
|.l.i\i-d  also  for  Nottinghamshire 
and  many  times  for  the  players. 
Parr  was  regarded  as  the  finest 
m  of  his  day.  He  died  at 
it!'.-.  .Inn.-  23,  1891. 
Parr,  SAMUEL  (1747-1825). 
British  scholar.  Born  at  Harrow, 
Jan.  26,  1747,  the  son  of  a  surgeon, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Har- 
row School  and 
Emmanuel 
College,  Cam- 
bridge. He 
was  succes- 
sively a  mas- 
ter in  his  old 
school,  in  a 
-••lioi.l  of  his 
own  at  Stan- 
more,  and  in 


Samuel  Parr, 
British  scholar 


other  places,  and 
eventually  was  ordained.  In  1783 
he  became  perpetual  curate  of 
Hatton  in  Warwickshire,  where  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
a  prebendary  of  S.  Paul's.  Parr 
was  an  admirable  I /it  in  scholar, 
and  in  his  views  on  education  seems 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  times. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  contemporary 
reputation  as  a  talker  and  scholar. 
He  died  at  Hatton,  March  6,  1825. 
Parr,  THOMAS  (c.  1483-1635). 
English  centenarian,  known  as  Old 
Parr.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  ten  reigns, 
from  that  of 
Edward  I V  to 
that  of  Charles 
I.  Tradition 
said  that  he 
was  born  at 
Winnington, 
near  Alberbury, 
Shropshire,  in 
1483,  and  lived 
there  most  of 
his  long  life.  In  1635  the  earl  of 
Arundel  took  him  to  London  that 
he  might  be  shown  at  court  as  a 
marvel,  and  in  London  he  died  on 
Nov.  15  of  that  year  at  the  alleged 
age  of  152,  being  buried  in  \\.--t 
minster  Abbey.  John  Taylor,  the 
water  poet,  wrote  »  pamphlet.  Tin- 
Olde,  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man.  ir.rsr.. 
which  is  tin-  main  source  of  infor- 
mation about  Parr's  life.  The 
cottage  in  which  he  lived  on  the 
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MIU  between  Shrewsbury  and 
WeUhpool  was  sold  to  a  namesake, 
I. MI  no  descendant,  m  I'd  7 

Parrakeet.  Name  popularly 
to  many  small  long-tailed 
parrot*.  The  ring-necked  parra- 
keet,  well  known  in  aviaries,  ban 
green  plumage  with  a  red  collar.  It 
U  about  16  inn.  long. and  ia  foun<l  in 
India  and  Ox-hiii  ( 'hina.  Flying  in 
flocks  and  feeding  upon  fruit  and 
grain,  it  is  a  serious  pest  to  gar- 
deners and  agriculturists.  The 
grass  parrakeets  of  Australia  have 
very  beautiful  plumage  of  green 
ami  l.lue,  and  are  popular  as  pete. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  on 
the  ground,  as  do  also  the  swamp 
parrakeet  and  the  ground  parra- 
keet, while  both  have  barred  tail 
feathers.  See  Parrot,  colour  plate. 

Parral.  Town  of  Chile.  It  is 
situated  on  the  longitudinal  rly. 
26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Linares,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  dist.  of  the  same 
name,  which  forms  part  of  the  prov. 
of  Linares.  Pop.  9,000. 

Parral  OR  HIDALGO  DEL  PARRAL. 
City  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Chihuahua.  An  important  mining 
centre,  it  stands  on  the  river  Par- 
ral, 120  m.  S.  of  Chihuahua.  Silver 
is  extensively  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  wine-making  is  a 
leading  industry.  Pop.  14,000. 

Parramatta.  Town  and  river 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  in 
Cumberland  co.  The  town  is  on  the 
riv.-r,  13  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  road, 
rly.,  and  river  steamer.  There  are 
government  steam  tramways.  The 
orchards  of  the  locality  are  cele- 
brated. The  river  is  in  reality  an 
extension  of  Port  Jackson,  10  m. 
in  length.  Pop.  12,500. 

Parratt,  SIR  WALTER  (1841- 
1!):24).  British  organist.  Born  at 
HuddcrshYld,  Feb.  10, 1841,  the  son 
of  a  musician, 
he  was  educa- 
ted privately. 
He  became 
organist  of  a 
church  near 
his  home,  and 
in  1872  w..^ 
appointed  to 
Magdalen  Col- 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  'ege,  Oxford. 
British  organist  Having  been 
xni.u*rn,  there  for  ten 
years,  he  was  transferred  to  S. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1883 
he  was  made  professor  of  the  organ 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and 
from  1908-18  was  professor  of 
music  at  Oxford.  Knighted  in 
IV.IL'.  hi-  died  .Mar.  27.  1924. 

Parret.  River  of  England.  It 
rises  in  Dorset,  near  Cheddington, 
and  flows  N.W.  through  Somerset, 
past  Langport  and  Bridgwater,  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  which  it  enters 
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by  an  estuary.  Near  Langport,  to 
which  it  is  navigable,  it  receives  the 
Yeo  and  the  Isle,  and  lower  down 
the  Tone  joins  it.  Its  length  is  35  m. 

Parricide.  Murderer  of  a 
father.  The  term  is  not  recognized 
in  English  law,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  the  killing  of  a 
father  and  any  other  form  of  mur- 
der. In  Roman  law  the  term  in- 
cluded the  murder  of  other  near 
relatives,  e.g.  a  grandfather,  bro- 
ther, etc.,  and  was  punishable  by 
drowning  in  a  sack.  See  Murder. 

Parrot.  Name  applied  in  a 
broad  sense  to  all  birds  of  the  order 
Psittaci,  of  which  there  are  about 
500  species  known,  from  the 
warmer  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  They  are  distin- 
guished structurally  by  the  form  of 
the  bill.  Both  mandibles  are 
hooked,  the  lower  biting  within  the 
larger,  strongly  curved  upper  one, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  skull.  The 
feet  are  of  the  scansorial  type,  two 
of  the  toes  being  turned  backwards. 

They  have  brightly,  of  ten  gaudily 
coloured  plumage,  are  monogam- 
ous, mostly  sociable,  and  nest  in 
tree  holes.  They  are  mainly  fruit- 
eaters,  though  the  kea  has  in 
recent  years  developed  a  carnivor- 
ous propensity.  The  order  includes 
the  cockatoos  (Plyctolophidae), 
macaws  (Conuridae),  parrakeets 
(Platycercidae),  lories  (Tricho- 
glossidae),  the  true  parrots  (Psit- 
tacidae),  and  others.  In  general 
use  the  name  parrot  is  restricted 
to  birds  of  the  family  Psittacidae, 
which  are  mainly  African,  and  of 
these  the  most  familiar  in  Britain 
is  the  grey  parrot  (Psittacus  ery- 
thacus),  of  which  large  numbers  are 
imported. 

The  food  sh  >uld  be  mainly  seeds, 
such  as  maize,  hemp,  canary-seed, 
with  nuts  of  all  kinds  except  mon- 
key-nuts ;  apple,  pear,  plum,  ban- 
ana ;  raw  carrot,  dry  biscuit,  and  a 
stick  of  soft  wood  to  cut  to  pieces. 
There  should  always  be  a  good  sup- 
ply of  coarse,  gritty  sand  ;  and  two 
or  three  times  a  day  the  bird  should 
be  allowed  a  drink  of  water,  but 
a  constant  supply  will  be  abused. 
Animal  food,  even  a  bone,  should 
never  be  given.  See  Bird,  colour 
plate ;  Kaka ;  Kea ;  Lory ;  Macaw ; 
Parrakeet ;  Parrot,  colour  plate. 

Parrot  Fish  (Scarus),  Name 
applied  to  several  species  of 
fish  belonging  to  the  wrasse 
family,  found  in  tropic  seas,  one 
species  occurring  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  teeth  are  modi- 
fied to  form  sharp  biting  beaks  ; 
and  this,  together  with  their  brilli- 
ant colouring,  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name.  They  feed  upon 
corals,  molluscs,  and  sea-weeds, 
which  they  chew  in  a  curious 
fashion,  giving  rise  to  the  ancient 
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notion  that  they  were  ruminating 
animals.  The  Mediterranean  spe- 
cies was  greatly  esteemed  for  the 
table  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Parr's  Bank.  British  banking 
company,  now  part  of  the  London, 
County,  Westminster  &  Parr's 
Bank.  It  was  founded  as  a  private 
bank  about  1780,  and  became 
a  public  company  in  1865-  Its 
headquarters  were  at  Warrington, 
and  it  had  branches  mainly  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Between 
1865  and  1914  Parr's  took  over  a 
number  of  other  banks,  the  most 
important  being  Stuckey's  (q.v.). 
When  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
London,  County  &  Westminster 
Bank  in  1918,  it  had  about  300 
branches  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£2,400,000.  The  head  office  was  at  4, 
Bartholomew's  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
Parry.  General  name  of  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
They  are  situated  N.  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  Melville  Sound,  and  Bar- 
row Strait,  and  W.  of  Baffin  Bay. 
They  include  Devon,  Cornwallis, 
Bathurst,  Melville,  and  Prince  Pat- 
rick islands.  Named  after  Sir  W.  E. 
Parry,  who  visited  them  in  his  1819 
expedition,  they  were  further  ex- 
plored by  the  expeditions  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  others. 

Parry,  SIR  CHARLES  HUBERT 
HASTINGS  (1848-1918).  British  or- 
ganist and  composer.  Born  at 
Bournemouth, 
Feb.  27,  1848, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton 
and  Exeter 
College,  Ox- 
f  o  r  d,  and 
studied  music 
a  t  Stuttgart 
and  in  London. 
In  1883  he  was 
appointed  pro- 
fessor of  com- 
position and  of  musical  history 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and 
he  became  its  director  in  1895. 
From  1899  to  1908  he  was  profes- 
sor of  music  at  Oxford.  He  was 
knighted  in  1898  and  made  a  bar- 
onet in  1902.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1918. 
Parry's  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  chamber 
music,  several  fine  oratorios,  of 
which  Judith  and  Job  are  the  best 
known,  and  a  beautiful  setting  of 
Milton's  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens.  He 
wrote  The  Art  of  Music,  1893; 
Style  in  Musical  Art,  1900  ;  The 
Music  of  the  17th  Century,  1902  ; 
and  J.  S.  Bach,  1910. 

Parry,  SIR  WILLIAM  EDWARD 
(1790-1855).  British  explorer. 
Born  at  Bath,  Dec.  19,  1790,  he 
entered  the  navy  in  1806,  was  em- 
ployed in  protecting  whalers  in 
Spitsbergen,  1811-13,  and  five 
years  later  accompanied  Ross's 
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Arctic  expedition.  In  1819  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Hccla,  and 
set  .sail  to  find  the  North- West 
Passage.  Passing  through  Baffin 
Bay  he  made  114°  W.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1820.  From  1821-25 
he  made  two  other  Arctic  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  in  1827  he  sailed 
to  Spitsbergen,  and  there  made 
an  attempt  to 
reach  the  N. 
Pole  by  boat 
and,  sledge. 
Surmounting 
great  difficul- 
ties, and  ham- 
pered by  the 
southward  drift 
of  the  ice,  Parry 
reached  82°  45' 
N.,  a  record 
which  was  unsurpassed  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Returning  in  1829,  he 
was  knighted,  and  later  became 
deputy  governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  He  died  at  Ems,  July  8, 
1855.  His  best  known  works  are  : 
Voyages  to  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage, 1821  ;  and  Narrative  of  an 
Attempt  to  Reach  the  North  Pole 
in  Boats,  1828.  See  Memoirs  of 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  E. 
Parry,  1857. 

Parsees  OR  PARSIS  (inhabi- 
tants of  Pars,  or  Persia).  Religious 
community  of  India  and  parts  of 
Persia.  In  India,  where  they  form 
a  leading  section  of  the  native 
trading  classes,  .  they  numbered 
in  1921  rather  more  than  100,000, 
living  mostly  in  Bombay  and 
other  places  on  the  W.  coast. 
Their  religion,  known  as  Parseeism, 
is  the  modem  form  of  Zoroas- 
trianism.  On  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Persia,  in  651,  the  inhabitants 
were  forcibly  converted  to  Mahom- 
edanism,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  fled  the  country,  and  a 
few  others  whose  descendants, 
numbering  about  9,000,  main- 
tain then*  religion  in  Persia  to 
the  present  day.  Parsees,  known, 
from  their  regard  for  fire  as  an 
emblem  of  purity,  as  Fire-worship- 
pers, are  also  called  Ghebers  or 
Guebers,  an  Arabic  term  for  un- 
believers. 

The  Parsees  of  India  are  the 
most  enterprising  and  educated 
native  community,  and  many 
have  devoted  their  wealth  and 
ability  to  philanthropic  and  public 
ends.  They  are  notable  for  their 
integrity,  benevolence,  intelligence, 
loyalty,  and  clean  living.  They 
expose  their  dead  on  iron  gratings  in 
towers  of  silence,  where  the  bones, 
denuded  of  flesh  by  vultures,  drop 
into  a  pit,  and  are  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  resting-place  under- 
ground. /See  India  ;  Zend-Avesta ; 
Zoroastrianism  ;  consult  also  His- 
tory of  theP.,D.  F.  Karaka,  1884. 
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ParscvaJ.  Name  applied  to  a 
type  of  mm  riL-iil  airship  designed 
by  the  German  en^inc^r  of  that 
name.  During  the  Great  War  the 
construction  of  the  type  WM 
•  I  by  the  Germans  in  favour 
oi  ngid  airships.  The  Germans 
also  used  a  sausage- shaped  bal- 
loon, the  Pars.  Id,  for 
observation  purposes.  S>r  Airship. 

Parsifal.  Op-ra  by  Wagner. 
Produced  at  Bain-nth  in  1882,  it 
is  based  on  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach's  Parzival,  a  version  of  the 
i  •(  >n  IVroeval.  in  which 
the  story  of  the  Grail  is  combined 
\\itli  that  of  the  simple,  ignorant 
hero,  who  attains  wisdom  through 
charity  and  purity  of  heart.  The 
opera  created  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy, principally  on  account  of 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
argument  to  the  life  of  Christ.  See 
Grail,  The  Holy;  Opera;  Perceval 

Parsimony  (Lai.  parnimonia, 
gparingness).  In  metaphysics,  the 
law  of  parsimony  deprecates  the 
unnecessary  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  anything  in  order  to 
explain  what  is  admitted  to  be 
fact,  when  such  explanation  is 
equally  possible  without  such  as- 
sumption. In  physical  and  general 
science  the  same  law  asserts  that 
the  number  of  causative  factors 
adduced  in  the  explanation  of  a 
phenomenon  shall  be  the  smallest 
possible.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Ockham  (</.r. ),  known  as  Ockham's 
razor,  that  entities  should  not  be 
multiplied  unnecessarily. 

Parsley  (Carum  petrotelinum). 
Biennial  herb  of  the  natural  order 
Umbelliferae.  It  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  from  Sardinia 
in  1548.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  light  loam,  generally  failing 
to  withstand  the  winter  in  a 
heavy  or  clayey  soil  To  ensure 
a  succession  of  crops  three  sowings 
of  seeds  should  be  made — one  in 
March,  another  in  June,  and  the 
third  in  August  in  rows  12ins.  apart. 
When  the  young  plants  are  2  ins. 
in  height  they  may  be  separated 


to  a  dUtanoe  of  about  6  ins.  every 
way.  and  left  until  the  leaves  are 
ready  to  cut.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  crop  will  be  coarse. 
The  old  planU  should  then  be 
eradicated,  and  a  fresh  sowing 
made  in  a  different  situation. 

Parsley  Fern  (Oryptoyramma 
critpa).  Kern  of  the  natural  order 
Polypodiaoeae.  Native  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Alaska,  it  forms  tufts 
among  the  stones  in  mountain 
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Parsley  Fern.    Tult  o!  fronds  grow- 
ing in  a  heap  oi  stones 

districts,  the  fronds  springing 
from  a  scaly  rootstock.  The  fronds 
are  rather  thin  in  texture,  oval- 
wedge-shaped,  bluish  green,  and 
much  divided  like  a  parsley  leaf. 

Parsnip  (Pattinaca  saliva). 
Native  British  biennial  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferae.  In  its 
wild  state  it  has  no  nutritive  value, 
but  under  cultivation  it  has  de- 
veloped into  the  well-known  root 
vegetable,  attaining  often  a  length 
of  from  two  to  three  feet.  Parsnips 
flourish  in  deep,  rich  loam  which 
has  not  been  freshly  manured  ;  the 
presence  of  raw  stimulant  tends 
to  deform  and  split  the  roots.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  March,  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  an  inch  deep.  The  young 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  9  ins. 
apart  every  way,  and  left  until 
Sept.  or  Oct.  The  roots  are  ready 
to  pull  when  the  foliage  dies  down, 
but  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
until  touched  by  early  frost. 

Parson  (Med.  Lat  persona,  a 
representative).  Legal  title  of  one 
who  holds  a  parochial  cure  of  souls. 
Holy  orders,  presentation,  in- 
stitution, and  induction  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  man  a  parson,  and 
as  ouch  the  freeholder  for  life  of 
the  parsonage-house,  glebe,  tithts, 
and  other  dues.  The  term  parson 
properly  belongs  only  to  a  rector. 
A  vicar  had  the  same  parochial 
responsibility,  but  did  not  hold 
the  church  property,  being  merely 
the  deputy  of  an  absent  rector. 
The  term  is  used  in  a  popular 
sense  of  any  minister  of  religion. 
See  Clergy ;  lndu<-ti..n. 


Parsons.        City    of 

U.S.A..  in  Lahette  co.  It  is  135  m. 
KMSM  City.  m.  i  M 
served  by  the  Missouri.  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  and  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Rlys.  IU  industrial 
establishment*  include  large  rly. 
constructional  shops,  grain  eleva- 
tors, flour  mills,  and  clothing  fac- 
tories. Parsons  was  incorporated 
in  1871.  Pop.  16,000. 

Parsons ,  SIB  CHABUCS  ALGERNON 
(b.  1854).  British  engineer.  Born 
June  13,  1854,  a  younger  son  of 
the  astrono- 
iii'-r.  the  3rd 
earl  of  Rosse, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  home 
and  S.  John's 
College,  Cam- 
bridge, ami. 
having  been 
t ruined  as  ail 
engineer,  foun- 
ded at  New- 
castle the  firm 
of  C.  A.  Parsons  ft  Co.  His  great 
invention  was  the  Parsons  marine 
steam  turbine,  and,  having  brought 
his  own  business  into  a  strong 
position,  he  became  connected  with 
electric  lighting  and  other  com- 
panies. In  1911  Parsons  was 
knighted,  and  during  the  Great 
War  served  on  the  board  of  inven- 
tions. Made  F.R.S.  in  1898,  he 
was  president  of  the  British 
Association,  1919. 

Parsons  OR  PERSONS,  ROBERT 
(1546-1610).  English  Jesuit.  Born 
at  Nether  Stowey,  Somerset,  June 
24,  1546,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship  of 
Halliol  in  1574  to  escape  expulsion, 
on  account  of  his  tendencies  to 
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Roman  Catholicism,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Continent.  He  went 
to  Rome  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  July  4,  1575. 
Henceforth  all  his  energies  were 
bent  on  overthrowing  the  re- 
formed Church  in  England,  which 
he  secretly  visited  in  1580.  In 
1587  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
English  College  at  Rome,  and  in 
1591  wrote  his  Responsio  ad  Eliza- 
bethae  edictum.  He  died  in  Rome, 
April  18,  1610.  See  Athenae 
Oxonienses,  A.  a  Wood,  new  ed. 
1813-20 ;  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, J.  Strype, 
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Parsonstown  OR  BIER.  Urban 
dist.  and  market  town  of  King's 
co.,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  Little 
Brosna  river,  89  m.  from  Dublin, 
with  a  station  on  the  G.S.  &  W. 
Rly.  S.  Brendane's  is  the  chief 
church.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures, and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Known  at  first  as  Birr, 
its  other  name  was  given  to  it 
after  it  became  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Parsons,  earls  of  Rosse, 
about  1610.  The  earl's  seat  is  Birr 
Castle,  and  the  town  contains  a 
statue  of  the  3rd  earl,  the  astrono- 
mer. In  Cumberland  Square  there 
is  also  a  statue  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Market  day,  Sat.  Pop. 
5,400. 

Part.  Musical  term  with  several 
applications  :  (1)  That  portion  of 
a  concerted  composition  which  is 
allotted  to  any  component  voice 
or  instrument.  Thus,  there  are 
four  parts  in  the  ordinary  hymn- 
tune,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  respectively.  By  analogy, 
contrapuntal  music,  such  as  fugues, 
etc.,  which  are  derived  from  vocal 
forms,  is  also  said  to  be  in  parts, 
even  though  it  is  performed  upon 
a  single  instrument,  as  the  piano- 
forte or  the  organ.  (2)  The  equiva- 
lent in  oratorios,  cantatas,  etc.,  of 
"act"  in  opera.  (3)  A  certain 
portion  of  a  composition  which  is 
in  binary  or  ternary  form. 

Partabgarh.  Native  state  and 
town  of  Rajputana,  India.  The 
hilly  N.W.  of  the  state  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  Bhils,  and  the  rest  is 
open  country  with  no  large  rivers. 
There  is  a  trade  in  grain  and 
locally  made  cloth.  The  rainfall  is 
31  ins.  annually.  The  town  is  120 
m.  N.W.  of  Indore  and  is  noted 
for  its  enamelled  work.  Area, 
886  sq.  m.  Pop.,  state,  62,700; 
town,  8,300. 

Partabgarh.  Dist.  of  the 
United  Provinces,  India,  in  Fyza- 
bad  division.  The  dist.  is  situated 
N.  of  Allahabad  dist.,  with  the 
Ganges  in  the  S.W.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  38  ins.  The  chief  crops 
are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet. 
The  capital  is  Bela,  sometimes 
known  as  Partabgarh.  Area, 
1,443  sq.  m.  Pop.,  dist.,  900,000 ; 
town,  6,300. 

Part-book.  Book  containing 
the  different  parts  for  the  per- 
formers of  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
piece  of  music.  In  medieval  times, 
composers  seldom  issued  their 
works  in  score  (q.v. ),  but  used  in- 
stead separate  part-books,  gener- 
ally one  for  each  voice.  Some- 
times, however,  the  parts  were 
written  out  separately,  but  side 
by  side,  or  one  above  another  on 
the  double  page  of  one  book,  so 
that  all  the  singers  could  use  it 
simultaneously.  A  variation  of 


this  was  to  arrange  the  four  parts 
in  the  following  manner : 


smut) 
Bassus 


In  this  way  the  performers  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  table  were 
enabled  to  read  from  the  book. 

Parthenogenesis  ( Gr.  parthe- 
nos,  virgin ;  genesis,  generation). 
Biological  term  to  express  a  mode 
of  reproduction  in  which  impreg- 
nation of  the  female  germ-cell  by 
the  male  element  is  absent.  Some 
species,  e.g.  many  gall-flies  and 
saw-flies,  consist  entirely  of  fe- 
males, and  these  virgin  females 
produce  offspring.  There  are  other 
examples  of  the  same  process 
occurring  among  insects,  rotifers, 
crustaceans,  and  some  plants,  in 
which  the  ova,  though  never  fer- 
tilised, develop  into  individuals. 
Plant  lice  develop  in  the  same  way. 
From  the  unfertilised  eggs  of  the 
queen  bee  only  males  result. 

There  is  evidence  that  partheno- 
genesis is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  external  environment, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  Aphides, 
or  plant  lice,  the  parthenogenetic 
process  occurs  in  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  result 
is  an  extraordinarily  rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  lice.  The  last  eggs 
laid  in  the  autumn  by  this  species, 
however,  are  fertilised.  They  re- 
main undeveloped  during  the  win- 
ter, and  upon  the  advent  of  spring 
develop  into  females.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  males  they  develop 
without  fertilisation,  but  when  the 
temperature  falls  in  autumn  the 
last  generation  of  eggs  deposited 
are  both  male  and  female.  See 
Biology ;  Life ;  Sex. 

Parthenon,  THE  (Gr.,  Virgin's 
chamber).  Temple  of  Athena,  on 
the  Acropolis.  Athens.  It  was  built 


between  447  and  438  B.C.,  and  was 
opened  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Panathenaic  Festival  in  the  latter 
year ;  the  cult  of  Athena  having 
been  previously  practised  in  an 
older  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  site  of  the  Parthenon  itself. 
The  architects  were  Ictinus  and 
Callicrates,  and  the  structure, 
which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Pentelic  marble. 
In  plan  the  Parthenon  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, the  cella  or  nave,  194 
ft.  long,  being  divided  into  two 
main  parts,  viz.  the  Hekatompe- 
dos  to  the  east,  where  Pheidias' 
great  statue  was  placed,  and  the 
Opisthodomos  to  the  west,  where 
the  offerings  were  made.  There 
were  eight  outside  columns  at  each 
end,  and  17  on  each  side.  The 
portico  at  either  end  was  double, 
i.e.  there  was  an  inner  line  of  six 
columns  behind  the  outer  line  of 
eight.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Opisthodomos,  where  the  virgin 
priestess  received  the  offerings,  was 
the  Parthenon  proper,  a  title  later 
extended  to  the  whole  building. 

Architecturally,  the  Parthenon 
is  the  crowning  instance  of  the 
subtlety  involved  in  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  Greek  construction. 
F.  C.  Penrose  discovered  that  the 
horizontal  lines  are  imperceptibly 
curved,  and  that  the  perpendicular 
lines  incline  very  slightly  towards 
the  centre  of  the  temple.  The  ap- 
parently flat  floor  is  slightly  higher 
towards  the  centre  than  at  the 
edges  ;  the  columns  not  only  taper 
towards  the  summit,  but  are  of 
greater  girth  at  the  centre  than 
they  are  at  the  base.  Little  vari- 
ations of  height  and  thickness 
occur  in  the  corner  columns,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  that  fell  upon  them,  and  the 
fluting  is  studied  with  an  eye  to  its 
relationship  with  the  light. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Parthenon 
was  the  decorative  sculpture  by 
Pheidias  (q.v.)  and  his  school.  Of 
the  metopes  (q.v. )  attributed  to 


Parthenon,  Athens.    Rains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena,  from  the  north-west 
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Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and 
Greeks  and  Amazon*,  are  treated  in 
high  relief.  The  group  of  statuary 
<>i>  the  eastern  pediment  represents 

tile    Illltll    of    Athena   ;    tllllt     i>n    the 

'i,  tin-  contest  between 
Athena  and  Poseidon  for  tin-  pos 
•Mca.  Finally,  tli<-  eon 
timioiis  frie/.c  round  tin-  t-clla,  re- 
presenting  the  Panathcnaic  j 
\.il.  i  inks  as  the  moHt  wonderful 
pictorial  representation  in  |ou  re 
lief  in  the  world,  as  regards  liutli 
scale  an. I  treatment.  In  contrast 
to  the  ^Ictiinin^  white  marble 
column-  and  roof  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  sculptures  and  mouldings  \\en- 
enriched  with  colour.  With  the  ex- 
cept ion  of  the  inside  sculptures,  the 
Parthenon  remained  nearly  intact 
till  ItiST,  when  the  explosion  by  a 
Venetian  bomb  of  a  powder  maga- 
zine stored  here  by  the  Turks  das- 
lodged  much  of  its  splendid 
masonry.  See  Acropolis,  also  col. 
plate  ;  Art ;  Athens  ;  Centaur  ; 
Elgin  Marbles ;  Nashville. 

Bibliography.  The  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  .J.  Stuart  and  N.  Keveit, 
1762-1815;  Der  Parthenon.  A. 
Michaeli?,  1871  ;  Ancient  Atlu-n-.  I-'.. 
A.  Gardner,  1902  ;  The  Sculpture  of 
the  Parthenon,  A.  S.  Murray,  1903  ; 
Athens  and  its  Monuments,  c.  H. 

Weller,    1913. 

Parthenopaean  Republic.  Re- 
publican state  formed  at  Naples, 
1799-1800.  The  name  is  taken  from 
Parthenope,  the  old  name  of  Naples. 
Established  under  French  auspices, 
Jan.  23,  1799,  after  the  flight  of 
Ferdinand  IV  the  republic  was 
in  the  hands  of  patriotic  and 
cultured  men  who  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  model  state  run  on 
elevated,  but  quite  impracticable 
lines.  Championnet,  the  French 
general,  did  little  to  help. 

When  Cardinal  Ruff  o,  commission- 
ed by  Ferdinand  to  re-establish  the 
Bourbon  rule,  marched  up  through 
Calabria  with  his  army  of  brigands 
and  liberated  convicts,  the  French 
withdrew,  and  after  a  desperate 
but  hopeless  encounter,  the  repub- 
licans were  defeated  at  Font*'  della 
Maddalena,  Ruff  o  and  his  cutthroats 
entering  and  sacking  Naples,  June 
13,  1800.  An  armistice  was  signed 
between  Ruffo  and  the  republican 
authorities,  which  Nelson  ignored 
on  his  arrival.  He  arrested  and 
hanged  Caracciolo  (q.v.),  and  other 
leaders  of  the  republic,  which  thus 
ended  in  treachery  and  bloodshed. 
See  Naples. 

Parthia.      Country  of  ancient 
Asia.     It  lay  S.E.  of  the  < 
Sea,  and   adjoined    Media   on    its 
W.  and  N.W.  border.      It  formed 


a  part  »f  the  old  Peniao  or 
Mienid  empire,  and  when 
that  empire  wan  overthrown  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Nplit  up 
among  hut  successors,  was  in 

ill     the     dominion     of     the     Seleilcld 

kin^M  of  Syria.  About  2AO  B.C., 
ix-came  an  independent 
kingdom  un.|.  -r  Aruce*  I,  the 
founder  of  the-  Arsacid  dynasty. 
During  the  succeeding  centuries  it 
increased  enorm<>u-ly  m  -i/.e  and 
importance,  and  under  .Mithra 
date*  I  (ITU  IHH  n.c.)  became  the 
Parthian  empire,  .-trctchm^  at  it- 
greate*t  extent  from  the  Kuphi.i''  - 
I..  beyoml  tin-  In. lu-.  K\en  the 
all-conquering  Romans  could  make 
no  real  headway  against  this  great 
'ii  power. 

Of  nomadic  Scythian  origin, 
though  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
Persians,  the  Parthians  relied  on 
their  formidable  mounted  bowmen. 
They  promoted  Greek  civilization, 
and  made  Ctesiphon  their  capital. 
They  overthrew  Crassus  (q.v.)  at 
Carrhae  (Haran),  in  53  B.C.,  con- 
quered Syria,  40-38,  and  were 
again  intermittently  at  war  with 
Rome  with  varying  success  from 
A.D.  115  to  218.  In  A.U.  ±><) 
Parthia  was  conquered  by  the 
Persian,  Ardashir  I,  and  absorbed 
in  the  rehabilitated  Persian  empire. 

Partick.  Dist.  of  Glasgow,  for- 
merly a  separate  burgh.  It  is 
situated  where  the  Clyde  is  joined 
by  its  tributary,  the  Kelvin,  which 
separates  it  from  Glasgow  proper. 
It  is  in  the  main  an  industrial  area, 
with  engineering  works,  ship- 
building yards,  etc.  Victoria  Park 
is  a  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria's 
jubilee.  In  1912,  having  a  pop.  of 
about  66,000,  it  was  absorbed  into 
Glasgow.  Before  the  industrial 
developments  of  the  19th  century, 
Partiek  was  a  village  at  which  the 
hi -Imp  of  Glasgow  had  a  palace. 
See  Glasgow. 

Parti nico.  Town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  prov.  of  Palermo.  It  stands  on 
the  coastal  rly.,  about  midway 
between  Castellamare  and  Pal- 
ermo, l.~>  m.  direct  W.S.W.  of  the 
latter  city.  It  manufactures  silken 
and  woollen  goods,  and  trades  in 
wine  and  oil.  Pop.  22,000. 

Partition.  In  law.  the  actual 
<li\  i-ion,  by  metes  and  bounds,  of 
real  profH-rty  which  belongs  to  co- 
owners.  At  common  law  a  <•<>- 
owner  could  claim  a  partition  of  the 
common  property ;  but  by  the 
Partition  Acts,  1868  and  1876,  the 
court  may  now,  on  any  suit  for 
partition,  order  that  instead  of  the 
property  beiiijj  divided  it  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided. 

Partnership.     Defined  by  the 

I'.u  inci -liip    Act,    1890,    as    "the 
which    subsists    between 


two  or  more  person*  carrying  on  a 
business  in  common  with  a  new  to 
profit"  Thus  there  are  excluded 
•int  ownership  of  property  ; 
and  the  mere  association  of  person* 
with  a  common  object  but  not  with 
a  view  to  proiit,  e.g.  a  soeial  club. 
or  a  philanthropic  society.  The 


is  that  every  partner  is  ag< 
the  firm  as  a  whole. 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  from 
the  law  of  England  and  Ireland.  In 
•  la  firm  is  a  separate  legal 
person,  just  as  a  limited  liability 
company  or  corporation  is.  In 
Kn-land"  and  Ireland  *  there  is  no 
smh  thing,  in  law,  as  a  linn. 
That  is,  a  partnership  firm  is 
merely  a  convenient  way  of  describ- 
ing the  individuals  who  compose 
the  firm  ;  and  the  righto  of  a 
creditor  are  against  these  indivi- 
duals, so  that  he  can  sue  them 
individually  and  issue  execution 
against  their  private  estate.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  also,  all  part- 
nership debts  are  joint.  In  Scotland 
partnership  debts  are  joint  and 
several. 

As  between  partners  the  rights 
and  duties  and  powers  are  governed 
by  the  agreement  of  partnership, 
called  the  article*  of  partnership  ; 
but  these  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  practice,  or  verbal  ly. 
A  partnership  comes  to  an  end  by 
effluxion  of  time,  agreement  to 
dissolve,  decree  of  dissolution,  or 
death  of  a  partner. 

Partridge.  Game  bird  of  which 
two  species  occur  in  Great  Britain. 
The  common  or  grey  partridge 
(Perdix  cinerea)  is  found  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Europe,  but 
the  French  or  red-legged  species 
(Caccabis  rufa)  is  a  native  of  S. 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  French  part- 
ridge is  distinguished  by  its  more 
handsome  plumage,  and  bright  red 
legs  and  beak,  and  has  now  become 
common  in  England,  preferring 
sandy  soil  and  uncultivated  land, 
as  distinct  from  the  grey  part- 
ridge, which  thrives  best  on  rich 
soil  and  amid  cultivated  fields. 
The  French  bird  is  more  fleet  of 
foot  and  difficult  to  approach  than 
the  grey  partridge. 

Partridges  are  found  in  coveys 
of  from  five  to  twenty  birds,  ex- 
cept in  the  nesting  season,  feeding 
upon  insects,  leaves,  grain  and 
other  seeds  early  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  bask  in  the 
sun  and  take  frequent  dust  baths. 
At  niidit  the  covey  roosta  in  a  circle 
in  the  middle  of  an  open  field, 
each  bird  facing  outwards  as  a  pre- 
caution against  enemies.  The  nest 
is  made  of  grass  and  leaves  placed 
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in  a  hollow  in  the  earth  under  a 
hedge  or  among  the  standing  corn, 
and  may  contain  as  many  as  18  eggs. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
partridge-shooting  season  as  fixed 
by  the  Game  Act  is  from  Sept.  1 
to  Feb.  1  inclusive.  The  birds  are 
either  driven  towards  the  guns 
or  shot  over  dogs.  In  large,  open 
fields  the  former  is  the  more  usual 
plan,  beaters  raising  the  birds 
and  then  driving  them  towards  the 
guns  arranged  in  line  in  the  form 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle.  In  small 
fields  and  broken  country  walking 
up  the  birds  over  dogs  is  the  better 
plan,  pointers  and  retrievers  being 
the  best  dogs.  See  Eggs,  col.  plate ; 
Game  ;  Game  Laws  ;  Shooting. 

Partridge,  SIR    BERNARD   (b. 
1861).   British  cartoonist.    Born  in 
London,  Oct.  11,  1861,  son  of  Prof. 
Richard     Part- 
ridge, F.R.S.,  he 
was  engaged  in 
stained  -glass 
designing, 
1880-84,  paint- 
ed in  oil,  water 
colour     and 
pastel,  but  was 
best    known  as 
a      black- 
and-  white 
^  illustrator 
""    and    car- 
^  toonist. 

He  began  to  contribute  to  Punch 
(q.v.)  in  1891,  and  became  chief 
cartoonist.  He  was  knighted  in 
1925.  See  John  Bull. 

Partridge  Berry  (Mitchell  a 
repens).  Small  trailing  evergreen 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Rubia- 
ceae.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  America. 
It  has  small  roundish-oval,  shining, 
opposite  leaves,  and  small  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  pairs.  It  bears 
scarlet,  edible  berries. 

Partridge  Wood  (Andira  in- 
ermis)  OR  CABBAGE  TREE.  Evergreen 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosae.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
The  alternate  leaves  are  broken 
into  about  a  dozen  oval-lance- 
shaped  leaflets  in  two  rows.  It 
has  clustered  purple  flowers  and 
roundish  fleshy  pods.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  wood  of 
Heisteria  coccinea,  a  W.  Indian 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Olacaceae. 
Parts  of  Speech.  In  grammar, 
the  name  given  to  the  different 
classes  of  words,  the  members  of 
which  play  a  special  and  well- 
defined  part  in  the  sentence.  They 
are  generally  reckoned  as  eight  in 
number :  adjective,  adverb,  con- 
junction, interjection,  noun,  pre- 
position, pronoun,  verb.  -  See 
Adjective ;  Noun ;  Grammar. 

Part-song.  Musical  term  for  an 
unaccompanied  work  for  three  or 
more  voices,  also  applied  loosely 


Partridge.      Red-legged  or   French 

species  ;      top,     common     British 

partridge 

W.  8.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

to  any  short  choral  work.  It  has 
always  been  a  popular  form  among 
British  composers,  of  whom  pro- 
minent representatives  are  Hatton, 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Barnby,  Mac- 
farren,  and  Sterndale  Bannett. 


Partridge  Berry.     Stem  of  foliage 

and  flowers,  showing  trailing  roots  ; 

inset,  single  flower 

Party.  In  politics,  a  body  of 
persons  holding  the  same  political 
opinions  and  usually  opposed  by 
a  party  holding  other  opinions. 
Government  by  party  is  the 
normal  condition  of  things  in  all 
countries  where  popular  repre- 
sentation is  established.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  those  who  hold 
similar  views  on  religious  or  other 
matters,  e.g.  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  a  more 
general  sense  for  a  body  of  persons 
banded  together  in  some  common 
purpose,  as  a  pleasure  party.  In  law, 
party  is  a  synonym  for  a  litigant. 
See  Conservative ;  Democrat ;  Left ; 
Liberal ;  Republican ;  Unionist,  etc. 

Party- Wall.  Wall  separating 
one  house  from  another.  The  term 
is,  however,  often  applied  to  a 
wall  or  fence  separating  the  land 


of  one  owner  from  that  of  another. 
Prima  facie,  a  party-wall  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  both  houses 
equally,  as  tenants  in  common, 
and  both  are  liable  to  repair  it.  If, 
however,  a  complete  house  exists, 
and  another  is  built  alongside  it 
so  that  the  wall  of  the  first  house 
is  used  as  the  wall  of  the  second, 
the  wall  continues  to  belong  to  the 
first  house,  and  the  owner  thereof 
is  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Pas  (Fr.,  step).  Word  adopted 
in  English  for  certain  dances  par- 
ticularised by  other  French  words 
indicating  the  number  of  per- 
formers engaged.  Thus  a  pas  seul 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  danc- 
ing given  by  a  single  virtuoso ;  a 
pas  de  deux,  de  trois,  or  de  quatre, 
a  similar  spectacular  display  by 
two.  three,  or  four  dancers. 

Precedence  is  another  sense  in 
which  there  is  good  authority  for 
the  use"  of  the  word  pas  in  English, 
to  have  the  pa-s  of  anyone  signi- 
fying the  right  of  going  before  him 
on  ceremonial  occasions.  Faux  pas, 
a  false  step  or  trip,  is  an  accepted 
term  for  a  social  solecism.  See 
Ballet ;  Dancing  ;  Russian  Ballet. 

Pasadena.  City  of  California, 
U.S.A.,  in  Los  Angeles  co.  It  is 
9  m.  N.E.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is 
served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  and  other  rlys.  It 
is  a  residential  city  and  winter 
resort.  Notable  places  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  Busch  Sunken  Gar- 
dens and  Mount  Wilson,  on  which 
is  the  Carnegie  Solar  Observatory. 
Pasadena  was  settled  in  1874,  and 
incorporated  in  1886.  Pop.  45,400. 

Pasargadae  OR  PASARGADA.  City 
of  ancient  Persia.  Situated  in  the 
plain  now  called  Murghab,  it  was 
established  as  the  capital  of  Persia 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  until  it  gave 
place  to  Persepolis.  The  tomb  of 
Cyrus  has  been  identified. 

Pascal,  BLAISE  (1623-62). 
French  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
mathematician.  Born  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Au- 
vergne,June!9, 
1623,  and  edu- 
cated in  Paris 
and  Rouen  by 
his  father,  who 
was  president 
of  the  Court 
of  Aids,  he 
showed  early 
«,  remarkable 
mathematical 
genius,  exemplified  in  his  Geometry 
of  Conies,  1639,  calculating  ma- 
chine, and  contributions  to  the 
study  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  equilibrium 
.of  fluids,  and  probability. 

Apart  from  his  mathematical 
works  and  studies  in  natural 
science,  Pascal  is  famous  as  a 


Blaise  Pascal, 
French  philosopher 
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theologian  and  philosopher,  and 
M  one  of  the  great  French  prow 
writ*!*.  UK  philosophy  wan  inllii- 

cilccil   |,y  111,-  \MilitiL"-  >•!    Kpirtettll. 

Montaiune,  nnd  Descartes;  became 
1  In-  r.'liiMoiis  inlliience  of  t  he 
JanseniHtn.  and  about  1654  i 

ll.      \\hlch       III- 

Jacqueline,  l>a<l  entered,  and  where 
he  adopted  tin-  .i-ccti--  mode  of  life. 
In  1656-57  he  became  the  champion 
<>f  I'.rt- Royal  against  the  Jesuits. 
urn  inn  pscudonymously  the  18 
Ixjttres  —  Ecrites  par  Louis  de 
Montalte  a  un  Provincial  de  sea 
Amis  et  aux  Reverends  Peres 
J6suites,  snr  le  Sujot  de  la  Morale 
et  de  la  Politique  de  ces  Peres — 
familiarly  known  aa  The  Provincial 
Letters.  Masterly  as  examples  of 
subtle  and  polite  controversial  irony 
and  brilliant  wit,  they  defend  the 
theological  tenets  of  Arnauld,attack 
Probabilism,  and  attempt  to  show 
that  Port-Royal  was  not  heretical, 
but  tint  Jansenism  was  in  accord 
with  the  Universal  Church.  The 
Letters  were  condemned  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII  in  1657,  and  pub- 
licly burned  in  1660,  but  their 
writer  remained  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Pascal's  Pensees  sur  la  Religion 
et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets, 
issued  posthumously  in  1670, 
though  only  fragments  of  a  pro- 
jected Apology  or  Defence  of 
Christianity,  have  exercised  per- 
haps a  wider  influence  in  theology 
than  the  Letters.  While  both  served 
to  bring  the  discussion  of  vital 
things  into  the  public  arena,  the 
Pensees  appeal  more  to  the  imag- 
ination, a  fact  exemplified  in  the 
notable  conception  of  man  as 
standing  between  two  immensities : 
above  him  the  universe  great  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  mortal 
mind,  below  him  another  universe 
in  which  the  slightest  insect  has  all 
the  complexity  of  man  himself. 
Pascal  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1662, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Etienne  du  Mont.  See  Arnauld  ; 
Jansenism;  Port-Royal. 

bibliography.  Works,  P.  Faugere* 
8  vols.,  1886-95;  14  vols.,  L. 
Brunschvicg,  1904-14 ;  Lives  (in 
French),  V.  Cousin,  5th  ed.  1857;  J. 
Bertrand,  1891  ;  E.  Boutroux,  1900, 
Eng.  trans.  E.  M.  Creak,  1902;  V. 
Giraud,  3rd  ed.  1905  ;  Viscount  St. 
Cyres,  1909:  and  (in  English)  H.  R. 
Jordan,  1909  ;  B.  P.,  Etudes  d'His- 
toire  Morale,  V.  Giraud,  1910  ;  P., 
sa  Vie  Religieuse,  H.  Petitot,  1911; 
Lea  Derniers  Joure  de  P.,  A.  Gazior, 
1911;  L'Oeuvre  Scientifique  de  B. 
P.,  A.  Mairo,  1912.  ^ 

Paschal.  Name  of  two  popes 
and  one  anti-pope.  Paschal  I  was 
pope  from  817-24.  Paschal  II.  a 
Benedictine  monk,  reigned  from 
1099-1118.  Overpowered  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor  Henry  V, 


be  Yielded  the  right  of  investiture, 
which  hi*  predeoessora  had  refused 
to  allow.      Paachal  III   WM  anti- 
pope  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
f... ...  1104-68.    Hb  canonisation  of 

Charlemagne  WM  never  ratified. 

Pasco  OB  CBRBO  DB  PASOO. 
Mountain  group  of  Peru,  in  the 
dept.  of  Junin.  The  mountain 
systems  of  Peru  form  a  knot  in  t  \<<- 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 

lo  Pasco  (q.v.).  See  Andes. 
Pas-de-Calais  (Fr.  name  of 
the  Straits  of  Dover).  Department 
of  France.  Situated  in  the  X.  of  the 
country,  it  has  a  coast-line  on  the 
English  Channel,  and  is  mainly  a 
fertile  plain  with  some  low  i 
of  hill*.  The  chief  rivers  M 
Lys  and  the  Scarpe.  Wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  are 
grown  ;  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry 
are  reared.  Coal  is  mined,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  fishing  industry. 
For  conveying  the  coal  the  de- 
partment has  a  very  complete 
network  of  canals.  Arras  is  the 
capital,  and  in  the  department  are 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Lens,  St.  Omer, 
Wimereux,  and  Agincourt.  A 
region  of  drained  fenland  called  the 
Wattergands  is  famous  for  its 
market  gardens.  During  the  Great 
War  part  of  this  department  was 
in  possession  of  the  Germans.  Its 
area  is  2,606  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,070,000. 
See  Arras ;  Artois.  Battle  of ; 
Loos,  Battle  of. 

Pasha.  Turkish  title  given  to 
governors  of  provinces,  high  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  and  others. 
The  rank  of  pashas  was  formerly 
indicated  by  horse-tails  carried  as 
standards,  three  denoting  the 
highest  grade,  two  the  middle,  and 
one  the  lowest.  Bashaw  is  an  early 
English  form  of  the  word. 

Pashitch  OB  PACHITCH,  NICHOL- 
AS PETER  (b.  1843).  Serbian  states- 
man. The  son  of  Peter  Pashitch, 
he  was  born 
at  Z  a  i  t  c  h  a  r, 
qualified  as  an 
engineer  at  the 
university  of 
Zurich,  and  be- 
came a  member 
of  the  Skupsh- 
tinain!876.  In 
1883  he  headed 
the  "  Revolu- 
tion of  Zait- 
char "  against  King  Milan,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  in  1888  he  was 
prime  minister  of  Serbia.  On  the 
accession  of  King  Peter  in  1903 
be  was  again  prime  minister,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position 
till  1918.  He  was  head  of  the 
Serbian  delegation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,  1919,  and 
premier  of  Yugo-Slavia,  1921. 


H.  P.  Puhitch, 

Serbian  statesman 


Pasig.  City  of  Luzon,  Philip 
pine ~ Inland*.  It  i*  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  8  m.  E.  of 
Manila.  The  capital  of  Rizal 
it  suffered  much  by  fire  in 
the  insurrection  of  1897.  Pottery 
is  manufactured  Pop.  12,000. 

Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  jnd- 
sat  ilia).  Perennial  herb  of  th< 
natural  order  Ranunculaceae.  A 


Paique  Flower.  Bloom  ol  the  i peciei 

of    anemone,   formerly    used    for 

colouring  Eatter  eggi 

native  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  it 
has  a  woody  rootstock,  and  leaves 
very  much  divided  into  narrow 
segments.  The  dull  purple,  silky, 
solitary  flowers  are  supported  on 
stout  erect  stalks.  The  seeds  have 
feathery  tails  II  in.  long.  The  folk- 
name,  from  Lat.  Pasr.ha,  Easter,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Easter  eggs 
were  often  stained  by  rubbing  them 
with  the  flowers. 

Pasquinade.  Abusive  personal 
lampoon,  or  satire.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  15th  century  cobbler 
of  Rome,  Pasqulno,  famous  for  his 
sarcasms.  After  his  death  a 
statue  found  near  his  stall  was 
given  the  name  of  Pasquino,  and 
to  it  wits  secretly  affixed  their 
lampoons  on  public  persons.  Thus 
the  lampoons  themselves  came  to 
be  termed  pasquinades. 

Pass.  Low  part  of  a  water- 
parting  or  divide.  Passes  generally 
owe  their  origin  to  denudation 
produced  by  two  streams,  which 
rise  close  together  but  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  divide.  Sometimes  they 
occur  where  a  river  has  breached 
a  mountain  range.  They  are 
of  great  economic  value,  since 
routes  connecting  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  divide  will  either  cross 
tin-in,  or.  in  the  case  of  modern 
rlys.,will  tunnel  In-low  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass  in 
the  Alps,  and  Uspallata  or  t'umbrv 
Pass  in  the  S.  Andes.  See  Cargo. 

Passacaglia.  Old  stately  dance, 
probably  of  Spanish  origin  (panr, 
to  walk;  caue,  a  street).  The 
dancers  were  one  or  two  in  number. 
The  music  was  constructed  over  a 
ground  baas  in  triple  time,  a 
feature  which  led  composers  to 


PASSAGE 
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adopt  it  as  a  medium  for  dis- 
playing their  fertility  in  devising 
variations.  It  was  thus  very  much 
like  the  Chaconne  (q.v. ),  though  in 
the  Passacaglia  the  theme  might 
appear  in  any  part.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  is  Bach's 
Passacaglia  in  C  minor  for  the  organ. 

Passage,  WEST.  Town  of  co. 
Cork,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  Cork  Harbour,  6  m.  from 
Cork,  with  a  station  on  the  Cork, 
Blackrock,  and  Passage  Rly.  It  has 
a  harbour  and  some  shipping,  and 
is  also  visited  by  pleasure  seekers. 
Pop.  1,800. 

Passaglia,  CARLO  (1812-87). 
Italian  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  Lucca,  May  2,  1812,  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  fifteen,  became  in  1844 
a  professor  at  the  Collegio  Romano, 
and  was  in  favour  with  Pope  Pius 
IX.  His  championship  of  Italian 
unity  and  opposition  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  the  Jesuit  Society, 
and  he  settled  at  Turin,  where  the 
king  made  him  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  In  1861  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Italian  parliament, 
and  editor  of  II  Mediatore.  Excom- 
municated in  1862,  he  died  March 
12, 1887. 

Passaic.  River  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.  It  winds  first  in  a  N.E. 
direction,  and  at  Paterson  turns  S. 
to  enter  Newark  Bay  between 
Jersey  City  and  Newark.  At  Pater- 
son  it  makes  a  sheer  descent  of  50 
ft.  It  is  98  m.  long  and  navigable 
for  about  10  m.  to  Passaic  city. 

Passaic.  City  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  Passaic  co.  It  stands  on 
the  Passaic  river,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  13  m.  N.W.  of  New 
York,  and  is  served  by  the  Erie  and 
other  rlys.  Among  its  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
textiles,  silk,  rubber,  leather,  and 


Passau,   Bavaria.      View  1'rom    the   north-east,  near  the   confluence   of   the 

Inn,  Danube,  and  Ilz.     In  the  town  are  seen  the  towers  of  the  cathedral 

of  S.  Stephen 


metal  ware.  Settled  about  1676,  Pas- 
saic was  incorporated  hi  1869  and 
became  a  city  in  1 87  3.  Pop.  63,800. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Inlet 
on  the  E.  coast  of  N.  America.  An 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  between 
the  state  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  it  is  12  m.  long  and  6  m. 
wide,  and  forms  a  fine  harbour, 
protected  by  a  group  of  islands. 
Among  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
bay  is  the  St.  Croix.  The  bay  is 
named  from  an  Algonquin  tribe, 
now  nearly  extinct.  <r. 

Passant.  In  heraldry,  an  animal 
walking  past  in  profile,  with  its 
dexter  paw  elevated.  If  its  head  is 
turned  towards  the  spectator  it  is 
passant  guardant,  and  if  looking 
back  over  its  shoulder  passant 
regardant.  See  Heraldry,  col.  plate. 

Passaro.  Cape  of  Sicily.  It 
forms  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  island 
and  is  a  low,  rocky  projection  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  small  bay  of 
Porto  Palo.  Here  Admiral  Byng 

fained   a  naval  victory   over  the 
panish  fleet  on  Aug.  31,  1718. 
Passarowitz     OR     POZAREVAC. 
Town  of  Yugo-Slavia,  in  Serbia.   It 
lies  near  the  Morava  river,  13  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Semendria,  37  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Belgrade,  and  has  considerable 
agricultural    trade,    and    agricul- 
tural schools,  beng  a  centre  of  a 


Passchendaele,  Belgium.     Air  view  of  the  ruined  village  after  its  bombardment, 
'       showing  the  shattered  church  in  right  foreground 


rich  stock-raising  and  corn-growing 
country.  The  treaty  of  Passaro- 
witz, signed  on  July  21,  1718,  by 
Austria,  Venice,  and  Turkey,  with 
England  and  the  Netherlands  as 
mediatories,  assigned  Morea  to  the 
Turks,  but  gave  Austria  the 
Temesvar,  Wallachia  as  far  as  the 
Aluta,  Belgrade,  and  other  parts  of 
Serbia,  Pop.  13,000.  See  Turkey. 

Passau.  Town  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria.  It  lies  on  the  Danube, 
here  joined  by  the  Inn  and  Ilz 
rivers,  92  m.  E.N.E.  of  Munich, 
and  is  composed  of  the  town 
proper,  Ilzstadt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilz,  Innstadt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Inn,  and  the  suburb  of 
Anger,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  steeply  built  town 
contains  the  fine  cathedral  of  S. 
Stephen,  possibly  a  5th  century 
foundation,  rebuilt  in  baroque  style 
between  1665-80,  the  Oberhaus, 
formerly  a  castle  and  later  a 
prison,  and  many  old  houses.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  pottery,  leather,  fur- 
niture, and  paper.  Pop.  20,000. 

Passau,  TREATY  OF.  Agreement 
to  conclude  hostilities  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans, 
1552.  Signed  by  Maurice,  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  Lutheran  champion, 
and  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
its  principal  clauses  provided  for 
holding  a  diet  to  consider  how 
best  to  prevent  future  religious 
warfare.  It  decreed  that  if  the 
conference  should  prove  abortive, 
peace  should  be  continued  ;  and 
gave  free  exercise  of  religion  to 
both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  See  Augsburg,  Peace  of. 

Pass  book.  Book  given  to  each 
client  of  a  bank,  in  which  particulars 
of  his  account  are  recorded,  and  so 
called  because  it  passes  between 
the  two  parties.  Pass  books  are 
made  up  periodically  by  the  banks, 
and  usually  the  cancelled  cheques 
are  returned  with  them. 

Passchendaele.  Village  and 
ridge  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders.  The  former  is  7J  m. 
N.E.  of  Ypres,  and  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  the  same  name.  Previous 
to  the  Great  War  it  had  3,300 
inhabitants,  but  was  practically 
destroyed.  The  ridge,  200  ft. 
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tin-    M-II,    extending    from 
<!helu\clt  onthe  smith  t«.  tli. 

of     Hi'llllilll-t     oil    Illr    ll.irtll,    l»    tin- 

v. it ii.n  lM-fc.ri-  tin-  Handera 

plain  i^  readied.    From  tho  niiniinl 

mi  «  Inch  tin- 1  -Iniri-h  formerly  stood, 

Bruges  aiul  Outend  can  be  seen  in 

.M-.ithiT.       Tho    villa:. 

.i|itmvil    l.y    tl  • 

I'.M  1.  ami  -tioiiciy  for- 

tllied,  and  \veie  lu-lil  until  stormed 

l>y  tin'  Biiti-Oi  in  (i  t     Nov.,  1917. 

mail   advance  of 

I '.Ms.     tin-.-    p-.-it:o|is    u,  !•• 

I   l>\    the  Ue!gi;in>  in  Oct., 
I'.Ms      .N,.    Ypres.   llatt' 

Passenger  Duty.  Tax  levied 
upon  railway  travelling.  It  was 
imposed  in  is  JJ  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c. 
on  all  money  n-crived  from  pas- 
uaHir.  It  is  only  paid  upon 
that  obtained  from  first  and  second 
class  fares,  as  an  Act  of  1883 
al>oli-lied  it  in  tho  case  of  all  fares 
not  exceeding  a  penny  a  mile,  and 
it  was  not  imposed  on  third-class 
fares  when  these  were  raised  during 
the  Great  War.  The  Act  also  re- 
duced it  to  2  p.c.  on  short  journeys 
in  urban  districts. 

Passenger  Pigeon  (Ectopi*leg 
migrator  iua).  Species  of  pigeon 
found  in  N.  America,  notable  for 


Passenger     Pigeon.     The 
American  species 


North 


its  long  wings  and  long  narrow 
tail.  It  formerly  occurred  in  vast 
flocks,  and  at  its  nesting  sites 
every  tree  for  many  miles  was 
laden  with  the  nests.  It  was 
largelv  shot  for  the  table,  and  in 
one  year  15,000,000  birds  were 
procured  in  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  almost  disappeared  in 
1888,  and  is  now  apparently  ex- 
tinct, the  last  known  survivor 
dying  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1914.  See  Pigeon. 

Passe-partout  (Fr.,  passes 
everywhere).  Term  used  in  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  in  French,  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  in  the 
sense  of  an  expedient  for  obviating 
difficulties.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a 
master-key,  i.e.  to  a  key  which 
opens  a  scries  of  locks,  the  sub- 


oidmate  keys  opening  only  one  lock 
each  ;     to  an   adji»tal>l>-    ; 
frame  or  mount  ;  to  strip*  of  adhe- 
sive paper  for  the  easy  mounting 

<.f   put  lire*  or  photograph*;    and, 
in    printing   and  engraving,   to  a 
l>oruer  which  may  be  used 
w  itli  diil.  ii-nt  centres. 

Passepied  <>it  Titim-ms,  aU> 
coimpted  in  Knglwh  as  I'aspy,  or 
patwy-meoiMir.  An  old  •!.. 
Breton  origin,  a  vanety  of  the 
r.i  .i.!.-.  in  ulin-h  dancers  imitated 
shepherds.  laundresses,  etc.,  it  was 
liroiii;ht  to  I'aris  before  1600.  and 
remained  popular  for  nearly  200 
years.  The  French  ballets  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  contain 
many  examples.  The  mink:  is  in 
triple  time,  similar  to  that  of  the 
minuet,  but  much  quicker. 

Passeriformes,  l'\—  I:KISE  OR 
PERCHING  BIRDS.  Order  of  birds, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
four  toes,  three  in  front  and  one 
behind,  a  certain  type  of  palate, 
and  the  habit  of  constructing 
elaborate  and  finished  nests,  etc. 
The  section  includes  the  fim  -In  •-. 
u  iil  )lers,  thrushes,  crows,  swallows, 
shrikes,  etc.,  numbering  thousands 
of  species  and  more  than  half  the 
existing  birds.  They  are  named 
after  power,  Latin  for  sparrow,  a 
typical  member  of  the  order. 

Passifloraceae.  Passion-flower 
family,  a  natural  order  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs.  They  are  natives 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
especially  of  S.  America.  They 
have  mostly  alternate  leaves  and 
showy,  regular  flowers.  Tho  fruit 
is  a  many-seeded  berry  or  capsule, 
in  some  species  edible. 

Passim  (Lat.).  Scattered 
throughout  (a  book,  etc.). 

Passing  Bell.  Name  given  to 
the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell,  usually 
of  a  parish  church,  at  the  death  or 
"  passing  "  of  a  parishioner. 

Passing  Notes.  In  music,  un- 
essential notes  of  melody  inserted 
between  other  notes  which  belong 
to  the  harmonies. 

Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  TIIK.  Morality  play,  written 
liy  .Jerome  K.  Jerome.  It  was  pro- 
duced Sept.  1,  1908,  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  London,  where 
it  ran  for  186  performances.  The 
story  tells  how  the  stranger,  an  in- 
carnation of  Christian  influence. 
appears  in  a  Bloomsbury  boardinn- 
house  and  transforms  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  inhabitants  Forbes- 
Robertson  played  the  leading  part. 
See  Forbes-Robertson,  Sir  .1. 

Passion,  THE.  Term  used  in  a 
religious  sense  for  the  sufferings 
and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
early  became  a  custom  in  the 
Church  to  recite  the  story  of  the 
Passion  as  told  in  the  Gospels,  the 
narrative  portion  being  sung  to 


PA8SIONI8T8 

i  by  a  tenor,  while 
ehea  wen  allotted 
ed  voice*  and  tin 
jrowd  were  sung  by 


individual  speeches 
to  other  selected  T 
answers  of  the  crowd 
a  chorus.  These  mi 
tions  were  known  as  Passion  music. 

Among  the  earliest  composers 
to  produce  definite  Passions  in 
this  form  were  the  Spaniard  Tom- 
masso  Ludovico  da  Victoria  (1540 
-1613)  and  the  Italian  Fran- 
cisco Soriano  (b.  1549).  A  little 
later  the  German  H'-mri'l, 
(1585-1672)  wrote  four  Passions 
and  the  Story  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Another  German,  R. 
Reiser  (1673-1739),  introduced  the 
chorale.  » .•  rman  genius,  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  Reforma- 
tion,  WII.H  particularly  sensitive  to 
this  form  of  music,  and  in  the 
hands  of  J.  S.  Bach  Passion  music 
attained  its  highest  development. 
Elsewhere  it  was  gradually  modi- 
fied and  assumed  the  form  of 
oratorio  (q.v.). 

Passion  Flower  (Pcuriflora). 
Large  genus  of  climbing  herbs  and 
shiul)s  of  the  natural  order  Passi- 


Passion  Flower.    Foliage  and  bloom 
of  the  American  climbing  shrub 

tioraceae,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  They 
have  variously  lobed  or  undivided 
leaves,  mostly  alternate,  and  stout 
tendrils  by  which  they  climb.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  remarkable 
ftr.icture,  are  often  large  and 
showy,  coloured  blue,  purple,  red, 
white,  or  yellow.  The  cup-shaped 
receptacle  bears  4-5  sepals,  an  equal 
number  of  petals,  and  a  corona  of 
very  many  spreading  filaments. 
The  sexual  organs  are  borne  above 
the  corona  on  an  organ  known  as  the 
gynophore;  there  are  4-5  spreading 
stamens  with  large  anthers,  and 
above  them  is  the  ovary  support- 
ing the  clubbed  styles.  The  name 
(flos  paaionis)  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  early  Jesuits,  with  a  little 
straining  of  the  facts,  saw  in  the 
flower  numerous  emblems  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

Passionists.  R.C.  order  of 
priests  and  laymen,  entitled  the 
Congregation  of  Discalced  Clerks 
of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion 
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of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  1730  by 
S.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (1694-1775), 
and  was  formally  approved  by  the 
pope  in  1741.  Its  special  work  is 
to  conduct  missions  and  retreats, 
and  to  undertake  parochial  work 
when  desired  by  the  bishop.  The 
usual  life  vows  are  taken.  The 
order  came  to  Britain  in  1841,  and 
has  nine  houses  there,  the  head- 
quarters being  at  Highgate,  Lon- 
don. In  America  it  has  over  a 
hundred  houses. 

Passion  Play.  Scriptural  drama 
presented  periodically  at  Ober- 
ammergau  (q.v. ),  Bavaria.  Re- 
sembling the  medieval  miracle  and 
mystery  plays,  and  representing 
Christ's  Passion,  it  is  usually  in 
18  acts  and  the  same  number  of 
tableaux,  and  is  presented  by  600 
performers,  all  natives  of  Ober- 
ammergau.  Preceded  by  divine 
service,  including  the  Mass,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  solemn  ceremonial, 
the  performers  accepting  small 
fees  and  the  profits  going  to 
charity.  Between  May  14-Sept.  24 
30  performances  are  given  on  an 
open-air  stage  before  a  covered 
auditorium,  holding  4,000  people. 
The  play  originated  in  a  vow  taken 
by  survivors  of  the  pest  in  1633  to 
present  once  in  every  ten  years 
living  pictures  of  Christ's  Passion, 
a  vow  since  observed  with  but  few 
exceptions.  See  The  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau,  F.  W.  Farrar, 
1890;  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers, 
C.  M.  Gayley,  1908. 

Passion  Week.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  the  week  following 
Passion  Sunday,  or  the  5th  Sunday 
in  Lent.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  Holy  Week  (q.v.). 

Passive  Resistance.  Act  of  re- 
sisting a  law  or  system  of  govern- 
ment without  recourse  to  active  or 
militant  methods.  It  is  usually 
resorted  to  on  conscientious 
grounds,  which  may  be  purely 
moral,  or  in  which  political  and 
national  considerations  are  in- 
volved. Belgium  under  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  1914-18,  was  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  Quakers  and  others  to  pay 
tithes  and  impositions  of  the 
Church  of  England  an  example  of 
the  former.  The  civil  disobedience 
and  boycott  movement  of  Gandhi 
in  India  was  passive  resistance,  as 
was  refusal  to  undergo  military 
service  in  England. 

The  term  is,  however,  mainly 
associated  with  the  Free  Church 
passive  resistance  movement,  which 
originated  with  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  These  Free 
Churchmen  consistently  objected 
to  pay  a  rate  which  provided  for 
sectarian  teaching  in  voluntary 
schools.  They  objected  to  pay 


that  portion  of  their  local  rate 
devoted  to  education,  but  some 
paid  when  summoned  after  making 
a  protest  in  public.  Others  refused 
to  pay  when  summoned,  and  al- 
lowed their  goods  to  be  distrained 
upon  for  the  amount  in  question. 
See  Clifford,  John. 

Passmore  Edwards  Settle- 
ment. Name  by  which  the  London 
social  welfare  institute,  the  Mary 
Ward  Settlement  (q.v.),  London, 
W.C.,  was  known  from  1897-1920. 
It  was  named  after  J.  Passmore 
Edwards  (q.v.). 

Passover  (Heb.  pesach ;  Gr. 
pascha).  Ancient  Jewish  feast. 
Called  in  the  Bible  the  Lord's  Pass- 
over, and  instituted  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  it  was  so  named  from 
the  passing  over  by  the  destroying 
angel  of  the  thresholds  of  the 
Israelites,  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificial  lamb,  when  all  the 
first-born  of  Egypt  were  smitten 
(Ex.  12).  It  was  afterwards  and 
still  is  observed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
deliverance  and  of  the  beginning 
of  harvest,  the  seven  days  of  ob- 
servance beginning  on  Abib  or 
Nisan  14.  The  whole  feast  is  also 
called  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread.  In  modern  times  the  festi- 
val closes  with  the  words,  "  Next 
year  in  Jerusalem."  It  was  ob- 
served by  Christ  the  night  before 
His  crucifixion,  when  He  instituted 
the  Eucharist ;  and  He  is  called 
"our  Passover"  (1  Cor.  v,  7-8). 
See  Easter  ;  Last  Supper  ;  consult 
also  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
A.  P.  Stanley,  1876;  Hebrew 
Feasts,  W.  H.  Green,  1886. 

Passport  (Fr.  passeport).  War- 
rant of  protection  or  safe-conduct 
and  licence  to  travel  granted  by 
the  authorities  of  a  country  to  its 
subjects  who  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries.  Every  sovereign  state 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  foreigners 
to  or  from  its  territories.  For  this 
'reason  the  possession  of  a  passport 
by  travellers  is  desirable,  though 
in  normal  times  the  regulations 
restricting  foreign  travel  are  not,  hi 
most  cases,  very  severe.  In  war- 
time, and  in  all  times  of  unrest,  a 
passport  becomes  a  necessity  for  all 
foreign  travel,  and  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  shown  at  any  moment 
to  the  police  or  other  competent 
authority. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  pass- 
ports are  issued  by  the  foreign 
office  to  British  subjects  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  banking 
firm,  mayor,  magistrate,  minister 
of  religion,  barrister-at-law,  phy- 
sician, etc.,  resident  in  the  U.K. 
The  applicant's  birth  certificate 
may  also  be  required,  and  a  space 
is  left  on  the  passport  for  a  recent 
photograph  of  the  applicant.  In 


1921  the  fee  for  a  passport  was 
7s.  6d.  and  it  was  recommended 
that  application  should  be  made 
four  clear  days  before  the  day  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the 
country.  Vises  by  the  authorities 
of  countries  through  which  the 
traveller  passes  are  often  required. 

Password.  Military  term  de- 
noting a  predetermined  word  or 
phrase  which  is  accepted  by  the 
sentries  and  outposts  as  evidence 
of  the  bona  fides  of  persons  wishing 
to  pass  through  the  lines.  All 
persons  who  are  authorised  to 
leave  the  camp  or  position  are 
acquainted  with  the  password  and, 
on  returning,  repeat  it  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentry. 

Passy.  Western  suburb  of 
.Paris,  France.  It  is  in  the  16th 
arrondissement,  near  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  extends  from  the 
Trocadero  to  the  fortifications,  and 
is  a  favourite  residential  quarter. 
The  Pont  de  Passy  is  adorned 
with  some  fine  statuary  by  G. 
Michel.  See  Paris. 

Past  and  Present.  Study  of 
social  and  political  conditions  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1843.  Developing  ideas 
earlier  expressed  in  Sartor  Resartus 
and  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  it 
discusses  the  problems  of  capital 
and  labour,  aristocracy  and  people, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  and  contrasts 
them  with  social  conditions  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  illustrated  by  the 
chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  written  by  Jocelin  de 
Brakelond  (c.  1200). 

Pastassa  OK  PASTAZA.  River  of 
central  Ecuador,  S.  America. 
Rising  in  the  Andes  and  flowing 
generally  S.E.  for  some  400  m., 
it  joins  the  Maranon  30  m.  W. 
of  the  point  where  the  last-named 
river  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Huallaga. 

Paste  (prob.  Gr.  paste,  barley 
broth).  Viscid  mixture  of  flour 
with  water  or  other  liquid,  espe- 
cially when  used  as  an  adhesive 
composition  for  joining  together 
pieces  of  paper,  etc.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  made  of  about  2  Ib.  of 
flour  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  an 
admixture  of  some  starch,  1  oz. 
of  alum,  or  1^  oz.  of  resin.  The 
addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid 
preserves  it  from  mould.  The 
flour  is  mixed  slowly  with  the  water 
into  a  thin  batter  and  boiled,  the 
mixture  being  stirred  meanwhile, 
until  a  smooth  paste  is  obtained. 

The  word  also  denotes  any  soft 
plastic  material  used  by  potters, 
and  a  composition  of  which  imita- 
tion gems  are  made. 

Paste-board.  Paper  pasted 
together  to  make  thick  sheets. 
After  pasting  it  is  pressed,  dried, 
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Louis  Pasteur, 
French  biologist 


,  and  cut  into  moulds. 
largely  used  M  mounU  (or 
H.        Bristol    board    is    a 
liner  piiate-board  for  pen-an.l-ink 
drawing.     The  word  also  denotes 
the    wooden    board    upon    \*lu<-li 
paste  crust  is  rolled.     See  Card- 
board ;  Strawboard. 

Pasteur,  Louts  (1822-95). 
Kiriu'h  biological  chemist  and 
physicist.  Born  at  Dole,  Deo.  27, 
J.  and  edu- 
cated at  the 
Ecole  Normale, 
Paria.  he  be- 
came professor 
of  physics  at 
Dijon,  1848  ;  of 
chemistry  at 
Stras  bourg, 
1849;  in  1854 
of  chemistry  at 
Lille  ;  and  in 
1857  scientific  director  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  Paris.  In  1863  he 
waa  appointed  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  as  professor  of  geology, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  and  from 
1867-89  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Sorbonne.  He  estab- 
lished the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  1888,  and  remained  it*  direc- 
tor until  his  death,  Sept.  28,  1895. 
Pasteur  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  investigators  of  the  19th 
century.  He  first  attracted  notice 
by  his  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  isomerism  (q.v.  ),  which 
ultimately  led  him  to  the  discoveries 
connected  with  fermentation, 
with  which  his  name  is  uni- 
versally associated.  In  connexion 
with  the  latter  he  showed  that 
vinous,  acetous,  and  lactic  fer- 
mentations were  caused  by  micro- 
organisms existing  in  the  air,  and  he 
formulated  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  "  diseases  "  in  wines, 
beer,  vinegar,  etc.  At  the  request 
of  the  French  government  he 
undertook  a  study  of  silkworm 
disease,  indicated  the  bacteria] 
cause  and  cure,  afterwards  isolating 
the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  an  epoch- 
making  discovery  which  led  to  his 
preparation  of  vaccines  for  various 
diseases,  e.g.  fowl  cholera,  rabies, 
and  diphtheria.  These  last  results, 
which  have  been  extended  by 
followers  of  Pasteur,  have  left 
their  imperishable  mark  on  pre- 
ventive medicine  throughout  the 
world.  See  Frontispiece,  voL  2  ; 
Bacteriology  ;  Hydrophobia  ;  Milk. 
Bibliography.  Works  :  Ferment- 
ation, 1876  ;  The  Attenuation  of  the 
Virus  of  Fowl  Cholera,  1886  ;  Re- 
searches on  Vaccination  for  Rabies, 
1886  ;  Rabies,  1890  ;  consult  also 
Lives,  P.  Frankland,1878;  R.Valery- 
Radot,  Eng.  trans.  1902;  Pasteur 
and  after  Pasteur,  3.  Paget,  1914. 

Pasteur  Institute.  ^  Research 
laboratory  established  '  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  hydro- 
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Mimed        a1 

Pasteur.     The  first  and  moat  irn- 
port  it  i  •  i'tateur,    WM 

erected  in  Park  by  public  sub- 
*  ript  ion,  and  opened  NOT.  14,1888. 
The  work  ia  divided  into  nix 
Motions,  the  largest  of  which  deal* 
with  anti-rabies  treatment 
tli--  preparation  of  the  vaccine  to 
tli.-  in. ><  illation  nf  sufferers,  as  well 
as  with  statistics  of  cases,  etc. 
iiihi-r  departments  are  concerned 
with  bacteriology  in  its  various 
branches,  and  its  application  to 
hygiene,  including  investigation 
into  prophylactic  measures  against 
epidemic  and  infectious  diseases. 

Subsequently  other  Pasteur  in- 
stitutes were  established  through- 
out Kurope,  the  U.S.A.,  etc.,  in- 
cluding one  at  Kasauli,  in  the 
Himalayas.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Pasteurisation.  Preservation 
of  wine,  milk,  and  other  liquids 
from  deterioration  by  heating. 
Named  after  Pasteur,  who  showed 
that  sufficient  heat  killed  all  micro- 
organisms, its  most  common  appli- 
cation is  for  the  preservation  of 
milk.  The  milk  is  kept  for  10  to 
20  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
140°  to  180°  F.,  in  special  vessels 
known  as  pasteurisers.  Pasteurisa- 
tion of  milk  is  most  effective  in 
closed  vessels,  in  which  the  milk  is 
kept  constantly  agitated  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  skin  on  the  sur- 
face. See  Milk. 

Pasticcio  (Ital.,  a  pie).  In  music, 
a  medley  of  favourite  excerpts«from 
different  operas,  whether  or  not  by 
the  same  composer  is  immaterial 
It  was  very  popular  during  the 
18th  century.  Although  both 
Handel  and  Gluck  lent  themselves 
to  this  form  of  entertainment,  its 
inherent  lack  of  homogeneity  led  to 
its  decline.  The  Beggar's  Opera 
(revived  at  Hammersmith,  June, 
1920)  has  a  pasticcio  of  British 
ballad  tunes  and  popular  airs. 

In  art  and  literature  pasticcio  or 
pastiche  (Fr. )  denotes  a  work  made 
up  from  fragments  of  other  works, 
or  borrowing  motives  or  sugges- 
tions from  them. 

Pasto.  City  of  Colombia,  S. 
America.  In  the  dept.  of  Cauca, 
it  stands  at  an  alt.  of  8,650  ft.,  at 
the  foot  of  Pasto  Volcano  (alt. 
14,000  ft.),  140  m.  N.E.  of  Quito. 
It  is  on  the  route  for  the  great  pass 
between  Quito  and  Popayan,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  bUhop,  with  a  uni- 
versity. Its  manufactures  include 
decorated  pottery,  hats,  and 
blankets  ana  other  woollen  goods. 
Founded  by  Pizarro  in  1539,  it  waa 
twice  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence and  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  1827.  Pop.  28,000. 
Paston  Letters.  Series  of 
letters  and  other  documents  written 
between  1422  and  1509,  mostly 
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addressed  to  or  written  by  members 
»f  UK-  Piwtori  family.  Rising  from 
obscurity  MI  the  Pastoos, 

of  a  Tillage  of  that  name  near 
North  WaUham.  Norfolk,  acquired 
land  and  inflm-a* •«•  in  the  county. 
-ton  (1378-1444)  was 
juittice  of  the  common  pleas  under 
VI.  Bis  son  Jote  (1411-40) 
acquired  by  doubtful  means 
r  Castle  and  th>-  ot  her  estates 
(if  Sir  John  Fastolf.  for  which  the 
family  had  to  n-.-ht  as  well  as 
litigate.  Sir  John  Paston  (1442- 
79)  was  a  courtier  of  Edward  IV, 
but  went  over  to  the  Lancastrians. 

The  letters  and  other  papers,  of 
which  nearly  1,200  exist,  form  an 
invaluable  record  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
time,  especiiil  y  of  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  A 
complete  collection,  with  valuable 
introductions,  was  edited  by  James 
Gairdner,  1872-75.  A  new  ed.  by 
him,  in  6  vols.,  appeared  1904. 

Pastor  (Lat.  jxucere,  to  feed). 
Literally  a  shepherd,  but  now  used 
for  a  minister  of  religion,  es- 
pecially among  the  Lutherans.  The 
office  is  known  as  the  pastorate. 
See  Lutheranism. 

Pastor.  Bird,  known  also  as 
the  rose-coloured  starling  (Pastor 
roseus).  The  plumage  is  pink  on 


Pastor,    or   rose-coloured   starling, 
an  occasional  visitor  to  England 

W.  8.  BtrrUft.  f.M.8. 

the  back  and  under  parts,  violet- 
black  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail,  and  greenish -black  on  the 
wings.  It  nests  in  W.  Asia  and 
S.E.  Europe,  and  feeds  largely  on 
locusts.  At  times  it  migrates 
in  large  numbers  to  W.  Europe, 
and  occasional  specimens  are  met 
with  in  England. 

Pastoral.  Literary  term  denot- 
ing poetry,  romance,  or  drama 
setting  forth  the  shepherd's  life 
in  a  more  or  lees  conventionalised 
or  idealised  fashion.  In  the  more 
modern  manifestations  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  homage  which  arti- 
ficiality pays  to  simplicity.  Origin- 
ating in  the  idylls  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  notably  Theocritus,  which 
were  imitated  by  Virgil  in  his 
Eclogues,  pastoral  poetry  was  re- 
vived by  the  Renaissance  poets  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  England 
became  something  of  a  new  type 
in  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  oi 
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Edmund  Spenser  and  his  followers, 
though  it  degenerated  in  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  18th  century. 

Pastoral  drama — which  ha?  been 
described  as  the  bucolic  idyll  in 
dramatic  form — flourished  in  Italy 
from  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height  with  Tasso's  Aminta, 
1573,  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
1585.  Those  plays  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  pastoral 
drama  in  England,  which,  however, 
was  marked  by  artificiality  even 
in  its  most  notable  examples,  such 
as  Fletcher's  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, 1610,  and  Jonson's  The 
Sad  Shepherd,  1636.  Outstanding 
examples  of  pastoral  romance  are 
the  Diana  of  the  Spaniard  Monte- 
mayor,  c.  1559,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  1590.  In  pastoral 
lyrics  the  century  that  followed 
Spenser  was  particularly  rich. 
Pastoral  setting  or  allusion  has 
frequently  been  a  convention  in 
the  writing  of  funeral  elegies  from 
Spenser's  Astrophel,  1586,  and 
Milton's  Lycidas,  to  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's Thyrsis,  1861.  See  English 
Pastorals,  with  introduction  by  E. 
K.  Chambers,  1906;  Pastoral 
Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama,  W. 
W.  Greg,  1906. 

Pastorale.  Musical  term  denot- 
ing (1)  a  17th  century  kind  of 
opera  with  a  rural  or  idyllic  sub- 
ject ;  (2)  an  instrumental  piece 
suggesting  by  conventional  means, 
such  as  the  use  of  compound  time 
and  of  placid  and  flowing  melody, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  country- 
side. A  typical  example  of  this 
kind  is  the  pastoral  symphony  in 
The  Messiah.  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  No.  6  in  F,  is  the  most 
extended  example. 

Pastoral  Letter.  Name  given 
to  a  written  communication  by  a 
bishop  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
his  diocese  on  matters  of  Church 
organization  and  government.  It 
is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a 
bishop  is  regarded  as  a  spiritual 
shepherd.  The  Epistles  of  S.  Paul 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  called 
pastoral  epistles. 

Pastoral  Staff.  Name  for  the 
symbol  of  authority  given  to  a 
bishop  or  abbot  at  his  consecra- 
tion, also  known  as  a  crosier  (17. v. ). 
Some  authorities,  probably  mis- 
takenly, distinguish  them. 

Pasture.  Ground  used  for  graz- 
ing domestic  animals.  It  may  be 
either  natural  or  artificial,  per- 
manent or  temporary.  An  exten- 
sive form  of  pasture  is  the  rough 
mountain  and  heath  land  used  for 
grazing.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
natural  herbage,  which  the  farmer 
has  done  nothing  to  create  and 
which  he  does  but  little  to  main- 
tain. Its  improvement  takes  the 
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form  of  heather-burning  every 
eight  or  ten  years,  a  certain 
amount  of  bracken  cutting  in  the 
more  accessible  areas,  and  open 
draining  where  at  small  expense 
the  surplus  water  may  be  got  rid  of. 

Temporary  pastures  consist  of 
fields  which  during  one,  two,  or 
more  years  #.re  allowed  to  rest  from 
the  plough,  and  on  which  the 
herbage  is  mown  for  hay  or  grazed 
by  stock,  or  treated  partly  in  one 
way  and  partly  in  the  other.  In 
its  simplest  form  a  temporary 
pasture  is  represented  by  the  year 
of  seeds  in  the  Norfolk  four-course 
rotation.  The  herbage  may  con- 
sist only  of  clover,  usually  red,  or 
only  of  rye-grass,  usually  Italian, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  classes 
of  plant.  Where  the  land  will  grow 
clover  successfully  as  often  as 
every  fourth  year,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  excluding  grass,  as 
clover  collects  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  thereby 
greatly  enriches  the  soil  in  this 
essential  element  of  plant  food. 

Permanent  pasture  had  its 
origin  in  various  ways.  For  the 
most  part  it  has  at  one  time  been 
under  cultivation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  fields  are  in  ridge  and 
furrow.  In  the  case  of  a  pasture  a 
hundred  years  or  more  of  age,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  details  of  its 
early  history,  but  in  view  of  the 
limited  number  of  pasture  plants 
that  were  then  available  as  seed, 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  either 
that  the  land  was  not  deliberately 
sown  down,  or  that  it  was  seeded 
with  rye-grass,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  clover. 

Manurial  treatment  can  have  an 
immense  influence  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  certain  species  and  in 
repressing  others.  This  fact  was 
first  brought  prominently  out  in 
the  experiments  at  Rothamsted  on 
permanent  grass  land.  The  herbage 
on  the  plots  was  much  the  same 
to  begin  with,  but  after  a  few  years 
of  manurial  treatment  the  plants 
growing  on  certain  of  the  areas 
were  strikingly  dissimilar.  Thus 
sulphate  of  ammonia  encouraged 
shallow-rooted  plants  like  agrostis. 
sheep's  fescue,  and  smooth-stalked 
meadow  grass ;  while  nitrate  of 
soda  stimulated  the  development 
of  deep-rooted  plants  such  as 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass  and 
rye-grass.  Nitrogen  in  any  form 
encouraged  grasses  and  weeds  and 
repressed  clovers,  while  potash 
stimulated  clovers. 

Of  late  years  an  agent  that  is 
invaluable  in  the  improvement  of 
pasture  has  been  placed  at  the 
farmer's  disposal,  namely,  basic 
slag.  Used  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
ten  cwt.  per  acre,  it  often  doubles 
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or  trebles  the  value  of  a  pasture 
in  two  or  three  years. 

Apart  from  manures,  the  main 
forms  of  improvement  of  field 
pastures  are  weed-cutting,  harrow- 
ing, spreading  mole  and  ant  heaps, 
and  draining.  The  first  operation 
is  performed  in  the  height  of 
summer,  the  others  in  winter  or 
spring.  Rational  stocking,  and 
admixture  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
also  tend  to  improvement ;  but 
all  these  agencies  are  of  small 
avail  if  the  pasture  is  not  fed  with 
phosphates,  especially  basic  slag. 

In  1920,  of  the  total  area  of  76J 
million  acres  of  dry  land  com- 
prised in  the  United  Kingdom, 
21J  million  acres  were  arable  and 
25  million  acres  under  permanent 
grass,  while  some  15  million  acres 
were  returned  as  rough  or  mountain 
pastures  used  for  grazing.  Of  the 
arable  land  some  5J  million  acres 
were  under  temporary  grass,  clover, 
sainfoin,  lucerne,  etc.,  of  which,  in 
England  and  Wales,  about  two- 
thirds  were  made  into  hay,  one- 
third  being  reserved  for  grazing. 

During  the  Great  War  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  home-grown  food, 
chiefly  corn  and  potatoes,  resulted 
in  the  breaking  up  in  England  and 
Wales  of  nearly  1£  million  acres  of 
grass  land,  and  its  conversion  to 
tillage.  During  the  same  period 
Scotland  and  Ireland  added  fully 
a  million  acres  to  their  arable  area. 
This  action  was  partly  voluntary, 
and  partly  the  consequence  of  com- 
pulsion exerted  by  the  boards  of 
agriculture,  working  through  local 
executive  committees  established 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  New  Zealand  the  chief  indi- 
genous grass  is  tussock  grass,  which 
affords  excellent  grazing  for  stock 
on  the  higher  and  rougher  ground. 
It  has  a  wonderful  power  of  resist- 
ing drought.  So-called  English 
grasses  and  other  pasture  plants 
have  been  extensively  sown  on 
enclosed  paddocks  where  dairying 
and  stock-fattening  are  practised. 
Lucerne  is  now  largely  cultivated 
in  New  Zealand. 

In  South  Africa  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  to  lay  down 
pastures.  Owing  to  the  vast  un- 
occupied tracts  of  land,  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  land,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  nutritious  fodder  growing 
in  the  veld,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  improve  the  natural  pastures. 

In  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  the 
virgin  prairie  supplies  much  of  the 
pasturage  for  stock,  but  in  both 
countries  much  attention  is  now 
given  to  the  creation  of  artificial 
pastures  by  the  sowing  of  cock's- 
foot,  timothy,  fescues,  peas,  and  I 
clover.  Lucerne  (alfalfa)  has  at- 
tained to  a  very  high  place  in  the 
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Patagonia.  KMcnsive  region 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
.in. I  In-lunging  to  Ar- 
gentina iimi  Chile.  It  extends  S. 
from  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  whit  li  <li\i<l<> 
it  from  tin-  islands  of  the  i 
del  Fucgian  archiix.-lago.  Origin- 
ally claimed  by  both  Chile  and 
mm,  a  treaty  between  tin  M 
countries  was  ratified  in  ls>l, 
which  apportioned  the  territory  K. 
of  the  Andes  to  Argentina  and  the 
W.  coastal  region  to  Chile. 

Argentine  Patagonia  is  divided 
into  the  territories  of  Rio  Negro, 
Neuquen,  Chubut,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
It  is  bordered  on  the  W.  by  the 
Andes,  which  constitute  the  water- 
parting  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
systems,  with  an  alt.  of  from 
3,000  ft.  to  6,000  ft. ;  the  range  is 
broken  by  several  lakes  lying 
partly  in  Argentina  and  partly  in 
Cliile.  The  terrain  slopes  in  a 
succession  of  terraces  towards  the 
K..  interspersed  by  numerous 
ravines  and  valleys.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Colorado,  Rio  Negro, 
Chico,  Chubut,  Gallegos,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  mostly  impeded  by  rapids, 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
salt  lakes  and  lagoons.  Though 
arid,  sterile,  and  bush-covered  for 
the  most  part,  the  valleys  and 
margins  of  rivers  in  the  N.  portion 
are  fertile.  The  climate  is  cool  and 
violent  winds  prevail. 

Sheep, cattle,andhorses  are  reared 
in  the  more  favoured  districts. 
The  mammals  include  guanacos, 
armadillos.viscachas,  pumas,  foxes, 
and  skunks  ;  among  the  numerous 
birds  are  condors,  vultures,  huwks. 
partridges,  rheas,  and  flanu: 
The  native  Indians,  noted  for  their 
tall  stature,  are  nomadic  and  thinly 
scattered  over  the  territory.  The 
most  important  tribes,  the  Tehu- 
elches  and  Gennakens,  are  fast 
dying  out.  Area,  322,904  sq.  m., 
or,  including  the  E.  section  of  Tierra 
del  Kuego,  331,203  sq.  m.  The 
pop.  is  est.  at  106,625. 

Chilean  Patagonia  is  a  coastal 
strip  W.  of  the  Andes,  consisting  of 
the  provs.  of  Chiloe  and  Magallanes, 
which  lie  S.  of  the  prov.  of  I.Ian- 
quihu6.  The  coast  is  fringed  with 
innumerable  islands,  including  the 
archipelagos  of  Chonos,  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  Madre  de  Dios.  The 
coasts  are  steep  and  rugged,  and 
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tin-  S.  snow  and  .-.leet  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  Area,  72,334  sq.  m. 
The  pop.  is  est.  at  119,900. 

First  seen  by  Magellan  in  I  ."i :.'<». 
Patagonia  was  afterwards  visited 
by  various  Spanish  and  English 
explorers.  Scientific  explorations 
have  more  recently  been  made  by 
Darwin,  Fitzroy,  and  several  Argen- 
tine travellers.  See  Chile ;  consult 
also  Through  the  Heart  of  Pata- 
gonia, II.  Heaketh-Prichard,  1902  ; 
The  Wilds  of  Patagonia,  C.  Skotte- 
berg,  1911. 

Pataliputra.  Capital  of  the 
Magadha  kingdom  in  ancient  India. 
Extending  for  9  m.  along  the 
right  Ganges  bank,  between  the 
modern  Bankipur  and  Patna,  it  is 
now  submerged  beneath  14  ft.  of 
alluvium.  Completed  by  Udaya, 
about  450  B.C.,  it  was  visited,  about 
300,  by  Megasthenes,  ambassador 
of  Seleucus  to  Chandrapipta's 
court.  Remains  of  its  palisaded 
walls,  whose  many  gates  and 
towers  he  described,  have  been 
recovered.  Asoka  (q.  r. )  added  ma- 
sonry walls,  and  held  there  the  :trd 
Buddhist  council  about  _lti.  In 
the  4th  century  of  our  era  the  city 
revived  under  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
and  (lie  Chinese  pilgrim.  Fa  liien. 
found  it  a  flourishing  centre  of 
Buddhist  monasticism.  By  the 
Ttli  i-cntury  it  had  become  a  heap 
of  ruins.  See  Magadha. 

Pat  an.  Town  of  Baroda,  India. 
It  is  62  m.  N.  W.  of  Ahmadabad  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Gujarat. 
It  manufactures  weapons,  silks. 
and  cottons,  contains  over  HMl 
.Iain  temples,  and  i>  noted  for  its 
Jain  palm  leaf  manuscripts.  Mah- 
iiunl  of  <;lia/m  in  ld-4  captured 
Anhilvada.theancit  nt  ciipitalof  the 
Gujarati  kingdom,  of  which  Patan 
occupies  the  site.  Pop.  28,300. 
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Patas  Monkey  ( '  '•  / <,,{, ilhecu* 
ruber).  La  rue  and  hiilliantly  <ol 
oured  guenon,  native  of  \V.  Africa. 
1 1  i-  an  agile,  long-tailed  species,  of 
a  foxy  red  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  and  white  below.  The  face  in 
!>lue,  with  long  hair  on  the  cheeks, 
a  narrow  black  band  above  the 
aid  moustache-like  lines  of 
the  wime  colour  on  the  upper  lip. 
The  length  of  head  and  body  is 
about  16  ins.,  and  that  of  the  tail 
the  «ame.  Set  Monkey. 

Patay.  Village  of  France.  In 
thedept.  of  Loin-t.  it  i-  l.'l  m.  N.\V. 
of  Orl6ans.  Here  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Knglish  and 
the  French,  June  1!».  142(i.  Joan  of 
Arc  was  continuing  her  victorious 
career,  and  to  check  her  the  duke 
of  Bedford  sent  out  a  force  from 
Paris  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish near  Orleans.  Under  Talbot, 
this  reached  Patay,  not  far  from 
Orleans,  only  to  learn  that  the 
English  leader,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  a  prisoner.  Moving  forward, 
the  English  came  unexpectedly 
into  contact  with  the  scouts  of  a 
French  force,  chasing  a  stag. 
Urged  on  by  the  Maid,  the  French 
men-at-arms  engaged  the  enemy 
before  the  English  bowmen  were 
ready.  The  fight  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  English  ;  Talbot  was 
made  a  prisoner,  and  only  a  rem- 
nant of  his  army  got  back  to  Paris. 

Patch.  Small  piece  of  court 
plaster  or  black  silk  worn  on  the 
face.  It  was  used  to  conceal  a 
scar  or  blemish,  or  to  enhance 
beauty  by  contrasting  with  the 
fairness  of  the  skin.  It  came 
into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
1,  its  use  being  banned  \>\  the 
Puritans.  After  the  Restoration 
it  was  worn  extravagantly  and 
in  many  sha  pe-. 

Pateley  Bridge.  Market  town 
of  Yorkshire  (W.K.),  England.  It 
stands  on  the  Nidi  I.  10  m.  from 
Hipon.  with  a  station  on  the  N.E. 
Rly.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
iniiiinu'  of  lead  and  the  <|iiarryinii 
of  stone,  \\lule  sheep  and  cat  t  It- 
fairs  are  held.  S.  Mary's  Church  is 
modern.  Near  the  to\\  n,  \\  hicli  \v  i^ 
made  a  m.irket  town  ill  the  lllli 
century,  art-  some  caverns  with 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  dis- 
covered in  1860.  Market  day,  Sat. 
Pop.  2,500. 
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Patella  OR  KNEE-CAP.  Sesa- 
moid  bone,  i.e.  a  bone  developed  in 
the  tendon  of  a  muscle,  situated  at 
the  front  of  the  knee-joint.  It  is 
roughly  triangular  in  shape.  The 
posterior  surface  is  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone.  The  upper 
margin  passes  into  the  tendon  of 
the  quadriceps  extensor  or  large 
muscle  forming  the  front  of  the 
thigh.  From  the  lower  margin 
springs  the  infra- patella  tendon,  by 
which  the  bone  is  fastened  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella  may  be 
outwards,  inwards,  or  sideways, 
the  first  being  much  the  common- 
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Patella.  Lett,  knee-joint  from  the 
front,  showing  position  of  patella  ; 
right,  front  and  back  view  of  bone 


est  form.  Reduction  is  effected  by 
manipulation.  Fracture  of  the 
patella  may  be  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  or  may  follow  a  vigorous 
muscular  effort,  such  as  may  be 
made  in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  a 
fall,  the  bone  breaking  trans- 
versely across  the  middle.  Opera- 
tive treatment  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. See  Anatomy ;  Knee. 

Paten.  In  the  service  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  plate  on  which  the 
consecrated  bread  is  placed  :  also, 
in  the  Mass, 
the  plate  on 
which  the  Host 
is  laid.  The 
term  is  also 
used  for  the 
covering  of  the 
chalice.  It  is 
usually  of  gold 
or  silver  -  gilt. 
See  Eucharist. 

Patent  (Lat. 
patere,  to  lie 
open).  Official  document  issued  by 
the  sovereign  conferring  an  exclusive 
right  or  privilege.  It  is  used  in  two 
main  senses.  Titles  of  nobility  are 
conferred  by  letters  patent.  A 
patent  is  the  sole  right  for  a  term 
of  years  of  the  proceeds  of  an  in- 
vention, the  person  who  holds  such 
a  right  being  called  the  patentee. 
Patent  leather  is  a  kind  of  leather 
to  which  a  polished  surface  is  given 
by  a  process  of  japanning. 
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PATENT    LAW    AND    PRACTICE 

B.  T.  Lavender,  Assistant  Examiner,  H.M.   Patent  Office 
Thts  article  deals  with  a  branch  of  law  which  is  of  great  importance 
commercially.      Other  branches  dealt  with   include  Company  Law 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law.   See  also  Copyright ;  Monopoly ;  Trade  Mark 


The  patent  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  statute  of  monopolies,  1624. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  statute 
patents  were  granted  by  the  crown 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  econo- 
mic conditions  of  the  country,  in- 
dustry being  encouraged  by  prohi- 
biting or  restricting  competition. 
The  grant  of  monopolies  freed  from 
competition  led  to  abuses  preju- 
dicial to  the  state,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  restriction  by 
statute.  According  to  the  statute 
of  monopolies  the  grant  of  a  patent 
was  restricted  to  the  "  first  and 
true  inventor,"  who  according  to 
present-day  practice  may  comprise 
several  classes  of  persons,  and  in- 
cludes not  only  the  actual  inventor, 
but  the  first  importer  of  an  inven- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  subject  matter  of  a  valid  patent 
must  comprise  "  a  manner  of  new 
manufacture."  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  contrary  to  law  or  morality. 

Novelty  alone  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  invention,  and  of  itself 
may  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a 


patent.  Evidence  of  ingenuity 
must  be  disclosed.  If  a  known 
article  is  applied  to  a  new  purpose, 
the  application,  must  disclose  in- 
ventive ingenuity,  if  a  valid  patent 
is  to  be  secured.  In  1910  it  was 
held  that  a  patent  for  a  vacuum 
flask  for  holding  hot  liquids,  etc., 
without  substantial  change  of  tem- 
perature, was  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  merely  an  adaptation  for 
another  purpose  of  a  vacuum  flask 
constructed,  in  1893,  by  Professor 
Dewar  for  storing  liquid  gases. 

A  patent  is  invalid,  if  before  the 
date  of  the  patent  application  the 
invention  has  been  publicly  dis- 
closed, either  by  a  prior  user  or  by 
an  earlier  description.  By  the 
Patents  Act  of  1902,  the  investiga- 
tion through  prior  published  speci- 
fications is  restricted  to  50  years 
from  the  date  oh  which  application 
is  made.  A  patent  right  secures  to 
the  grantee  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  or  to  grant 
licences  for  these  purposes,  and  an 
infringer  may  be  restrained  and 
made  liable  for  damages. 


In  the  United  Kingdom  an  appli- 
cation for  letters  patent  hi  respect 
of  inventions  is  made  upon  forms 
obtainable  at  the  Patent  Office, 
London,  or  at  any  post  office,  where 
also  may  be  obtained  the  stamps  to 
bo  affixed  to  the  forms  which  re- 
quire them.  An  application  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  provisional 
specification,  in  which  is  described 
the  nature  of  an  invention,  or  by  a 
complete  specification,  in  which  is 
particularly  described  and  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  the  invention 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
utilised.  In  the  former  case,  the 
provisional  specification  may  be 
followed,  within  nine  months  from 
the  date  of  the  application,  by  a 
complete  specification,  in  which  is 
the  particular  description,  followed 
by  a  statement  of  claim.  The 
lodging  of  a  provisional  specifica- 
tion confers  no  protection  upon  an 
applicant,  unless  the  application  is 
completed  later  by  lodging  a  com- 
plete specification 

The  search  for  novelty  prescribed 
by  the  Patents  Act  of  1902  gives  to 
the  comptroller  the  power  of  re- 
fusing the  grant  of  a  patent  in  cases 
in  which  the  invention  has  been 
wholly  and  specifically  claimed  in 
specifications  to  which  the  search 
has  extended.  Complete  specifica- 
tions may  be  amended  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  applicant  to  distin- 
guish an  invention  from  those  de- 
scribed hi  published  specifications 
of  earlier  date.  Alternatively,  the 
comptroller  may  insert  in  the  speci- 
fication, by  way  of  warning  to  the 
public,  statutory  references  by 
number  to  any  earlier  published 
specifications  held  to  describe  or 
claim  an  applicant's  invention.  An 
inventor  may,  before  applying  for 
a  patent,  place  his  invention  on 
view  at  an  exhibition  certified  by 
the  board  of  trade  without  invali- 
dating, by  reason  of  prior  publica- 
tion, a  patent  which  he  may  sub- 
sequently obtain. 

The  normal  protection  period 
afforded  by  a  patent  is  now  16 
years  ;  this  period  may,  however, 
be  extended,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
during  this  time  the  patentee  has 
received  inadequate  remuneration, 
having  due  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  invention,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  grant  of  the  patent 
and  the  date  at  which  the  inven- 
tion became  a  successful  com- 
mercial product. 

Before  a  patent  is  granted,  but 
after  the  acceptance  by  the  Patent 
Office  of  the  complete  specification, 
interested  parties  may,  within  two 
months,  oppose,  and,  if  successful, 
prevent  the  sealing  of  the  patent, 
or  obtain  an  amendment  of  the 
complete  specification.  An  opposi- 
tion can  be  based  only  upon  one 
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matter  of  an  application  made  by 
the  opponent  in  the  ii 
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and  tin-  pn>\  i-iMiud  .-pecirieations. 
Oppositions  an>  conducted  U-fori; 
the  comptroller,  from  whose 
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A   sjH'ciliciitioii    may,    after   its 
acceptance,  be  amended,  either  by 
way  of   disclaimer,  correction,  or 
explanation,    provided     that     the. 
.it  ion,     after     amendment, 
ot  contain  an  invention  sub- 
stantially larger  or  different  from 
the  invention  claimed  before  the 
amendment. 

An  important  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1907  deals  with  the  revoca- 
tion of  patents  worked  outside 
the  United  Kingdom.  Until  the 
passing  of  this  Act  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  patent 
rights  to  be  secured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  protected 
product  to  be  manufactured  en- 
tirely abroad.  By  section  27  of  this 
Act  it  is  enacted  that  at  any  time 
not  less  than  four  years  after  the 
date  of  a  patent,  any  person  may 
apply  for  the  revocation  of  a 
patent  on  the  ground  that  the 
protected  product  or  process  is 
manufactured  or  carried  on  wholly 
or  largely  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  'fees  payable  for 
a  patent  are,  £1  with  the  applica- 
tion, £3  when  lodging  the  com- 
plete specification,  and  £1  at  the 
time  of  sealing.  No  further  fees 
are  payable  until  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  when  the  scale  of 
charges  becomes  £5  for  the  fifth 
year,  £6  for  the  sixth  year,  and  so 
on  until  the  sixteenth  year,  when 
£16  is  chargeable.  See  British, 
Colonial,  and  Foreign  Patents,  C.  A. 
Day,  1895:  Patent  Laws  of  the 
World,  W.  Carpmael,  new  ed.  1899. 

Patent  Medicine.  Preparation 
sold  as  a  cure  for,  or  palliative  of, 
some  disease  or  ailment  of  the 
human  body.  In  the  composition 
of  such  the  maker,  proprietor,  or 
vendor  claims  to  have  some  occult 
secret  or  art.  A  patent  medicine  is 
also  one  advertised,  held  out,  or 
recommended  to  the  public  as  a 
proprietary  medicine,  or  as  a  speci- 
fic for  curing  any  physical  malady, 
and  one  to  which  the  owners  claim 
an  exclusive  right  of  sale,  either 


under  ii  pa'  In  Great 

i,  the  Mt'i  ip  Act, 

unpo-i-d    ii   dut  | 
nies,    the    duty     b,  m-    nidi 
oated  by  a  stamp  on  the  < 
bottle. et<-.. mwhich  the  preparation 
is  sold.     1 1  ledical  Asso- 

i   has  published  a  handbook 
full  particulars  of   the 

chief    jiatent     in.-diomen,    UK'ludiliL' 

an  analysis  of   their  com  p. 
cost    of    piodiK  tion,    and    wiling 
a   parliamentary 

select  committee  held  an  inquiry 
into  proprietary  remedies  and 
issued  a  report  m  I'M  i 

Patent    Office.       Government 
office  supervising,  under  t  he 

>n  of  the  ooard  of  trade,  the 
grant  of  all  patents.  It  employs  a 
large  staff,  under  a  comptroller- 
I,  to  examine  the  genuine- 
ness of  application-  submitted,  and 
the  offices  are  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.< '.  The  office 
has  a  valuable  scientific  library. 

Pater,   .(KAN    BAPTISTE  JOSEPH 
(1695-1736).  French  painter.  Bom 
studied  under 
Watteau        in 

I'lll-.         \   -l,l\ 

i»h  follower  of 
Watteau's 
manner,  with- 
out Watteau's 
delicate  and 
refining  touch, 
he  was  re- 
ceived into  the 
Academy  in 
1728  as  a 
painter  of  jilts 
gaUinte.*.  He  died  in  Paris,  July 
25,  1736. 

Pater,  WALTER  HORATIO  (1839- 
94).  British  critic  and  essayist. 
He  was  born  at  Shadwell,  near 
London,  Au- 
gust 4,  1839, 
the  son  of  a 
physician  of 
Dutch  ances- 
try, and  edu- 
cated at  King's 
School,  Can- 
terbury, and 
Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He  became 
a  fellow  of 

Brasenose  College  in  1864,  and 
passed  most  of  his  life  at  Oxford, 
spending  his  vacations  in  travel 
on  the  Continent.  A  visit  to  Italy 
in  1865  turned  a  mind,  already 
under  the  influence  of  Ruskin,  in 
the  direction  of  Renaissance  art, 
and  inspired  a  number  of  essays. 
These,  collected  and  issued  in  1873, 
obtained  wide  recognition  as  Stud- 
ies in  theliistory  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  1885  appeared  his  romance  of 
Marius  the  Epicurean,  an  apologia 
for  Hedonism  in  its  highest  form 


J.  B.  J.  Pater. 
French  painter 


Walter  H.  Pater, 
British  critic 


and    the    nurnuit  of   beauty       Hi 
other  publication*  include  Imagin- 
ary   Portrait*.  1887;    Plato    and 
.,-k   Studies 

1806 ;  and  appreciations  of  Words- 
worth.  Coleridge,  RosseUi,  and 
others.  A  collected  edition  was 

published   ,.,   I'.Hll.     I'.lter  died  .July 

•  <•  Lives,  F.  Greenslet, 

I:M'|    A   (  .  Benson.  1906. 

Paterno.    To«  in  the 

:  <  'atania.    It  stands  at  the 

i,   13  m.   bv   ilv. 

\\..\  \V  of  <  ••  -nia.  Built  on  the 
*ite  of  the  ancient  Hybla  Major 
or  Galeatis,  celebrated  for  its 
honey,  it  has  Greek  and  Roman 
remains.  Its  castle,  founded  in 
I "7:5  by  Roger  I,  has  a  14th  cen- 
tury keep.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
oil.  wine,  and  liiix.  Pop.  29,000. 

Pater  Noster  (Lat.,  Our  Fa- 
ther). Latin  name  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (q.v. ).  Hence  the  word 
paternoster  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  larger  beads  of  the  rosary. 

Paternoster  Row.  London 
thoroughfare.  Known  first  as 
Paternoster  Lane,  it  runs  W.  from 
Cheapside  to  Amen  Corner,  War- 
wick Lane.  Long  associated  with 
the  publishing  trade,  still  repre- 
sented here  by  the  firms  of  Black- 
wood,  Longmans,  Nelson,  and 
others,  it  was  originally  inhabited 
by  the  makers  of  prayer- beads, 
the  dealers  in  which,  known  as 
paternosterers,  moved  "here  from 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  the  13th 
century,  and  the  Row  was  named 
after  them.  At  the  E.  end  until 
the  Great  Fire  stood  the  church  of 
S.  Michael  in  the  Quern  (corn 
market).  Two  gates  of  the  wall 
around  Old  S.  Paul's,  one  in  Paul's 
Alley,  the  other  in  Canon  Alley, 
opened  into  the  Row ;  within 
them  stood  the  bishop's  palace. 

On  the  W.  of  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  on  the  site  of  Dolly's 
Chop  House,  pulled  clown  in  1883, 


Paternoster   Row.  London,  looking 
we«  from  Panyer  Alley 
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was  one  of  the  old  inns  of  court. 
Panyer  Alley  was  a  station  for 
bakers  who  sold  bread  from  pan- 
niers. Castle  Inn,  kept  by  Tarlton, 
the  Elizabethan  jester,  stood 
between  Panyer  Alley  and  Queen's 
Head  Alley.  The  Chapter  coffee- 
house was  famous  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  publishers'  meeting- 
place.  See,  Amen  Court. 

Patcrson.  Township  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  stands  on  Pater- 
son  river,  132  m.  by  rail  from 
Sydney,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  dairying  and  citrus  fruit 
district.  Pop.  of  district,  13,500. 

Pater  son.  City  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of  Passaic  co. 
It  stands  on  the  Passaic  river,  15 
m.  N.W.  of  New  York,  and  is 
served  by  the  Erie  and  other  rlys. 
and  the  Morris  canal.  The  river 
here  makes  a  descent  of  50  ft.,  and 
provides  ample  water-power  for 
the  various  industries.  Silk  is  an 
important  manufacture,  Paterson 
being  the  chief  centre  in  the  U.S.A. 
Founded  in  1791,  Paterson  became 
a  township  in  1831  and  a  city  in 
1851.  Pop.  135,000. 

Paterson,  ROBERT  (1715-1801). 
Scottish  Covenanter,  known  as  Old 
Mortality.  Born  near  Hawick, 
April  25,  1715,  he  was  a  mason 
by  trade.  As  such  he  spent  40  years 
of  his  life  travelling  round  the 
country,  erecting  or  repairing  me- 
morial stones  on  the  graves  of 
martyred  Covenanters,  leaving  his 
wife  and  family  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. He  died  Jan.  29,  1801. 
Patcrson's  eccentric  life  suggested 
to  Scott  the  theme  of  Old  Mortality. 

Paterson,  WILLIAM  (165S- 
1719).  British  financier.  Born  at 
Tinwald,  Dumfriesshire,  April, 
1658,  he  left  Scotland  about  1685. 
He  tramped  through  England, 
living  for  a  time  in  Bristol,  and 
then  made  his  home  in  the  Baha- 
mas. Returning  to  England  about 
1690,  he  entered  business  life  in 
London,  and  in  1694  was  affluent 
enough  to  found  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  deed  on  which  his  fame 
rests.  Less  successful,  however,  was 
the  Darien  Scheme  (q.v.),  which  he 
originated  after  he  ceased  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  the 
Bank  and  had  left  London  for 
Edinburgh.  He  sailed  to  Darien 
in  1698,  and  returned  with  the 
survivors  in  1699.  Afterwards  he 
was  -engaged  in  arranging  the 
financial  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  after  the  union 
in  1707.  He  died  Jan.  22;  1719, 
having  written  a  good  deal  on  com- 
mercial and  financial  matters. 

Patesi.  Sumerian  name  for  the 
ruler  of  a  city-state  in  early 
Babylonia.  It  regarded  him  as  the 
steward  of  the  city-god,  in  whose 
name  he  administered  its  affairs. 


Sir  G.  E.  Patey, 
British  sailor 

Russell 


The  office  might  be  inherited, 
especially  when  local  rule  was 
strong  and  autonomous.  See  Baby- 
lonia ;  consult  also  Patesis  of  the 
Ur  Dynasty,  C.  E.  Reiser,  1920. 

Patey,  SIR  GEORGE  EDWIN  (b. 
1859).  British  sailor.  Born  Feb. 
24,  1859,  he  entered  the  navy  in 
1872,  and 
served  in  the 
Zulu  War  of 
1879.  Assis- 
tant director 
of  naval  intel- 
ligence, 1901- 
2,  he  was  flag- 
captain  of 
H.M.S.  Vener- 
able, Mediter- 
ranean station, 
1902-4,  and 
commanded  the  Implacable,  1905- 
7.  In  1910-13  he  commanded  the 
2nd  battle  squadron,  2nd  div.,  and 
was  commander-in-chief,  Australian 
fleet,  1913-19.  He  was  created 
K.C.V.O.,  1913,  promoted  vice- 
admiral,  1916,  and  admiral,  1918. 

Pathan.  Name  popularly  de- 
noting the  Iranian  peoples  of  E. 
Afghanistan  and  the  N.W.  frontier 
proy.  of  India.  The  predominant 
speech  is  Pushtu;  the  harsher 
dialects  are  spoken  by  the  aristo- 
cratic N.  tribes,  the  softer  by  the 
democratic  S.  tribes.  The  Pathans 
numbered  in  India(1911)  3,796,816. 
The  term  also  denotes  the  early 
Mahomedan  dynasties  and  archi- 
tecture at  Delhi  (13th-15th  cen- 
turies). A  unit  of  Pathans,  num- 
bered the  40th  infantry,  is 
attached  to  the  Indian  army.  See 
Afridi ;  Mohmand  j  Waziri. 

Pathfinder.  British     light 

cruiser.  She  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  submarine  off  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland,  Sept.  5,  1914,  when 
259  lives  were  lost.  She  belonged 
to  the  Sentinel  class  of  eight  vessels 
completed  in  1905,  and  was  370  ft. 
long,  38  ft.  in  beam,  displaced 
2,900  tons,  and  had  a  speed  of  25 
knots.  Her  armament  consisted  of 
nine  4-in.  guns,  ten  12-pounder 
and  eight  3-pounder  guns,  and  two 
torpedo  tubes. 

Pathology  (Gr.  pathos,  disease ; 
logos,  discourse).  Study  of  the 
essential  nature  of  disease,  par- 
ticularly the  structural  changes 
and  morbid  processes  in  the  body 
which  are  associated  with  disease. 
The  investigator  uses  experimental 
pathology  when  he  produces  a 
disease  in  animals  and  studies  its 
effects.  The  microscopic  investiga- 
tion of  the  tissues  constitutes 
histology.  The  observation  of 
morbid  processes  in  sick  persons  is 
termed  clinical  pathology.  The 
study  of  the  changes  in  diseased 
tissues  is  sometimes  called  morbid 
anatomy. 


Pathos  (Gr.  pathein,  to  suffer). 
Quality  in  life  and  art  which 
touches  the  emotions,  especially 
pity  and  compassion.  It  is  usual 
to  speak  of  pathos  as  if  it  were  the 
antithesis  of  humour,  but  its  ap- 
peal is  too  subtle  to  be  so  easily 
defined.  It  has,  indeed,  such 
affinities  with  humour  that  there 
is  more  of  pathos  in  some  laughter 
than  in  some  tears.  The  extremes 
of  tragedy  are  too  terrible  to  be 
pathetic ;  they  rise  above  or  fall 
below  an  emotion  so  essentially 
gentle  and  personal. 

The  keynote  of  pathos  is  sim- 
plicity, an  entire  immunity  from 
self-consciousness  and  self-asser- 
tion. It  is  "  the  sense  of  tears  in 
mortal  things,"  the  other  side  of 
beauty,  youth,  and  happiness. 

Dickens  was    , 
a  master  of  pa- 
thos, but  failed 
in  depicting  it 


Pathan.       Types 
from  the  North- 
west Frontier   of 
India 


as  often  as  he 
succeeded,  too 
often  allowing 
it  to  degenerate 
into  sentimen- 
tality by  be- 
stowing upon  an 
action  or  a  mood 
a  n  elaboration 
which  deprive 
it  of  its  natural- 
n  e  s  s.  The 
poignan  ce  of 
Lear's  tragedy 
i  s  heightened 
throughout  by 
the  pathetically 
incongruouslove 
betwixt  the  old 
king  and  his  fool,  his  patient  for- 
bearance with  the  fool's  sharp- 
edged  frivolities  amidst  all  his 
distractions  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  pathetic  in  English 
literature  than  the  hopeless  heart- 
break of  his  cry  after  the  fool's 
death : 

"  Thou'lt  como  no  more, 
Never,   never,   never,   never,   never!" 

King  Lear's  disasters,  the  fool's  grim 
end,  belong  to  tragedy  ;  but  here 
Lear's  grief  has  the  note  of  com- 
mon, universal  sorrow  that  reaches 
all  hearts  by  the  homelier  way. 
Pathos  is  as  inevitably  spontaneous 
as  it  is  elusive. 

There  is  no  pathos  that  is  not  so 
unpremeditated  that  it  takes  you 
unawares.  It  is  a  wholly  artless 
expression  of  feeling,  and  in  art  it 
must  seem  so,  or  it  falls  from  the 
sublime  into  the  more  or  less 
ridiculous. 
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Sir 


Patiala.  Native  state  and  town 
of  the  Punjab,  India.  The  state  is 
the  largest  of  the  Phulkian  state* 
It  has  an  area  of  5,412  sq  m.  and  a 
pop.  of  1,400.000.  The  chief  tribes- 
men are  Sikh  Jata.  The  capital  is 
built  round  the  old  palace,  and  is 
a  busy  trading  centre  with  some 
modern  buildings.  It  lies  U  of 
Ambala,  with  which  it  liae  rl 
connexions.  The  maharaja, 
Bhupindra  Singh  (b.  1891),  joined 
the  British  expeditionary  force  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  \\  u 
Pop.  47,000.  See  Phulkian  States. 

Patience.  Card  game  played 
by  a  single  person.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  such 
In  one  class  the 
solution  dejM'nds 
on  pure  chance 
after  the  shuffling 
of  the  cards.  The 
i  continue? 
placing  the  cards 
in  sequence  ac- 
cording to  some 
plan,  until  all  are 
exhausted,  the 
object  being  to  do 
this  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of 

times.       In    other 

varieties  a  cei  tain 

degree  of  skill  is 

necessary.      See 

Patience    Games, 

Cavendish,  1890; 

Games  of  Patience,  M.  E.  W.  Jones, 

1898 ;  Patience  Games,  Hoffmann, 

1902. 

Patience  OR  BuNTiioRNF.'sBRiDE. 
Comic  opera  by  W.  S.  Gilbert 
with  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  London,  April  23,  1881. 
and  transferred  to  the  Savoy,  Oct. 
10,  1881.  In  all  the  piece  attained 
a  run  of  578  performances.  It 
satirised  the  fashionable  folly  that 
attended  the  aesthetic  movement 
of  the  period,  but  was  distinguished 
by  merit  that  secured  it  per- 
manent vitality  as  well  as  brilliant 
ephemeral  success.  George  Gros- 
smith,  Rutland  Barrington,  Rich- 
ard Temple,  Durward  I^ely,  Jessie 
Bond,  Alice  Barnett,  and  Leonora 
Brahara  were  in  the  original  cast. 
Patina.  Green  coloration  seen 
on  bronze  or  copper  articles  which 
have  been  exposed  to  a  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  long  period.  It 
is  imitated  by  wetting  bronze 
articles  with  dilute  acids,  or  apply- 
ing a  paint  of  copper  carbonate. 
Japanese  patina  is  a  glossy  black 
with  a  violet  sheen,  or  golden 
sheen  with  shades  of  red  and  grey, 
according  to  the  metal  used. 
'  Patio.  (Lat.  apatium,  space). 
Spanish  word  for  the  courtyard 
connected  with  a  house.  In  metal- 
lurgy, the  patio  process  is  a  method 


•  .I  e  xtnt,  11114  -i  ker  i  nun  it*  ores  by 
amalgamation.  1 1  i*  so  called  from 
being  carried  out  on  the  floor  of  a 
patio.  The  ore  is  brought  on  to  the 
patio  in  the  stateof  tin.  k  mud,  and 
stacked  in  a  heap  inside  rough 
walls  of  clay  and  allowed  some 
day*  to  dry.  The  walls  are  then 
taken  down  and  the  ore  spread  on 
the  floor,  mixed  with  salt  and 
turned  with  spades,  for  two  or  three- 
days,  mules  being  also  turned  on 
it  and  kept  IIIOMM.,  over  it  Thin 
o|H-ration  is  continued  while,  tirst, 
a  mixture  of  iron  and  copper  sul- 
phates, and  then  mercury,  are 
added  until  the  amalgamation  is 
The  mass  is  tie 


Patio,  in  Spanish  domestic  architecture  ;  the  patio 
in  the  House  o!  Pilate,  Seville 


lected  and  taken  to  washing  boxes 
m  which  the  slimes  are  washed 
away,  leaving  the  silver  amalgam 
behind.  iSee  Silver. 

Patkai.  Hill 
range  of  Assam, 
India.  It  separ* 
atcs  Assam  from 
Burma  and  gives 
rise  on  the  S.  to 
the  headwaters  ol 
the  Chindwin. 

Patkul,  Jo- 
MANN  REINHOLD 
VON  (1060-1707). 
Livonian  noble- 
man. The  son  of 
a  Swedish  officer, 
he  was  born  in  a 
Stockholm  prison, 
where  his  parents 
incarcerated 
in  1660.  Patkul  was  accused,  in 
1692,  of  high  treason  against  the 
Swedish  government,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  country.  In 
1698,  he  offered  his  services  to 
Augustus  II  of  Poland.  \v 
preparing  for  war  with  Charle-  Ml 
of  Sweden,  and  then  passed  to  the 
service  of  IVter  the  Great,  on  who-, 
behalf  he  negotiated,  in  1703,  an 
all.ance  with  Augustus  II.  Later 
I'atkul,  although  the  n  •,- 
tive  of  a  foreign  power.  \\.i- 
arrested,  accused  by  Augustus  11 


of  double  dealing,  surrendered  to 
Sweden,  and   executed.    Oct.   11. 
1707. 
Patmore,    OOVKTTBY    KBMBT 

l>i<  M  IOM  (1823-96).    British  poet. 
Born  at  Woodford,  rWx,  July  •_»:». 

he  pub. 
luthed  a  vol. 
nine  of  poems 
in  1844,  and 
was  an  assist, 
ant  in  the 
printed  book 
d  e  p  t.  of  the 
British  M  u  s- 
cum,  1846-66. 
He  contri- 
buted many 
articles  to 
the  leading  revie  *s,  and  his  works 
include  The  Angel  in  the  House, 
1854-62,  his  most  notable  poem, 
The  Unknown  Kros,  1877,  a  collec- 
tion of  odes,  Amelia,  1878,  and 
Rod,  Root  and  Flower,  1895.  A 
man  of  difficult  temperament, 
and  mystic,  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1864,  and  died  at 
Lymington,  Nov.  26,  1896.  See 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  B. 
Champneys,  1900;  Life,  E.  W. 
Gosse,  1905  ;  The  Idea  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  0.  Burdett,  1921. 

Patxnos,  OR  PATIHA.  Island  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  Sporades 
group.  Lying  S.W.  of  Samos,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
famous  as  the  place  of  banishment 
of  the  Apostle  John.  It  became 
( Ireeli  after  the  Great  War.  Itaarea 
isl6sq.ni.  Pop.  4,000.  See  Greece. 

Patna.    Div.  and  native  state  of 


Pfltmos.    Above  Ihc  houses  is  i6cn  too  fHftiti 
S.  John  the  Divine,  built  in  1088 


Bihar  and  Orissa,  India.  The  div. 
comprises  the  three  disU.  of  Shaha- 
bad,  Gaya,  and  Patna,  and  lies  S. 
of  the  (Janges.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Son,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
I'nited  I'rov  inees.  Its  area  is  11,154 
-1-  '"  .  and  it*  pop.  5,635,000.  The 
native  -t.it.-  i>  one  of  the  Orissa 
Feudatory  States  and  in  the  S. 
of  the  prov.,  between  the  river 
Tel  on  the  S.  K.,  and  Kaipur 
and  Sambalpur  on  the  \V.  and 
N.  Its  area  is  2,399  sq.  m.  and  its 
pop.  409,000. 
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Patna.  Dist.  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  India.  It  is  situated  S.  of 
the  Ganges  and  E.  of  the  Son.  Un- 
like most  of  the  dists.  of  India, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  culti- 
vable area  is  actually  under  culti- 
vation. Its  area  is  2,069  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,610,000. 

Patna.  Town  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  India.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  close  to 
the  mouths  of  the  three  tributaries, 
Son,  Gogra,  Gandak.  Before  the 
days  of  rlys.  the  city  was  a  great 
trading  centre  with  water  trans- 
port in  five  directions.  The  re- 
mains of  a  pillared  hall,  erected 
by  the  emperor  Asoka  in  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  were  unearthed  in 
1912-13.  The  oldest  mosque  is  that 
of  Sher  Shah  (1540-45);  the 
Patna  Oriental  library  has  a  fine 
collection  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
manuscripts.  Pop.  136,000. 

Paton,  JOHN  BROWN  (1830- 
1911).  British  divine.  Born  Dec.  17, 
1830,  the  son  of  Alexander  Paton, 
N  e  w  m  i  1  ns  , 
Ayrshire,  he 
was  educated 
at  local  schools. 
To  prepare  for 
the  ministry 
he  entered 
Spring  Hill 
College,  Bir- 
mingham, and 
while  there 
took  his  degree 
at  London  University.  In  1854  he 
became  minister  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Sheffield,  in  1863  first 
principal  of  the  Congregational 
Institute,  Nottingham.  He  re- 
signed in  1898,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1911.  Paton's  many  social  and 
philanthropic  activities  included 
the  founding  of  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union.  He  was  j  oint  editor 
of  The  Eclectic  Review,  1858-61. 
One  of  his  sons,  J.  Lewis  Paton,  a 
brilliant  classical  scholar,  was 
made  high  master  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School  in  1903. 

Paton,  SIR  JOSEPH  NOEL  (1821- 
1901).  Scottish  painter.  Born  at 
Dunfermline,  Dec.  13,  1821,  he 
studied  at 
Edinburgh 
and  the  R.A. 
schools,  Lon- 
don. Success- 
ful in  the 
Westminster 
Hall  competi- 
tions of  1845 
and  1847,  he 
became 
A.R.S.A.  i  n 
1847,  and  R.S.A.  in  1856;  and 
the  queen's  limner  for  Scotland  in 
1866.  He  painted  religious  and 
other  subject  pictures,  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  manner,  with  strong 


Sir  J.  N.  Paton, 
Scottish  painter 


but  not  always  attractive  colour. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  black  and 
white  work.  Knighted,  1867,  he 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  1901. 
See  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 
Pair  as.  Seaport  of  Greece.  The 
capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Achaea, 
it  is  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnese. 
Situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  Patras,  13  m. 
S.W.  of  Lepanto,  it  contains 
several  Jewish  synagogues  and 
Greek  churches,  one  of  them  being 
traditionally  associated  with  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew.  The  ex- 
ports include  currants,  wine,  oil, 


after  having  been  adopted  by  the 
early  Church  as  the  title  of  the 
holder  of  any  great  see,  was  given  to 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome, 
Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jeru- 
salem. One  of  the  titles  of  the 
pope  is  Patriarch  of  the  West ;  and 
though  the  patriarchates  of  Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch,and 
Alexandria  are  sees  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Holy  See  continues  to 
appoint  bishops  to  them.  These 
officials,  however,  except  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  reside  in  Rome.  The 
title  is  derived  from  Acts  vii,  8. 
See  Archbishop;  Exarch. 


Patras,  Greece.     View  oi  the  town  and  harbour  from  the  sea 


woollen  goods,  silk,  skins,  valonia, 
lemons,  citrons,  honey,  and  pome- 
granates. Anciently  known  as 
Patrae,  it  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  12  cities  of  Achaea.  An  early 
centre  of  Christianity,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Spaniards  in  1532 
and  1595.  Rebuilt  after  its  de- 
struction by  the  Turks  in  1821,  it 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  Greek 
ports.  There  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct.  Pop.  52,000. 

The  Gulf  of  Patras  is  an  inlet 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  Hellas 
and  the  Morea.  It  has  a  length  of 
22  m.  and  a  max.  width  of  14  m. 
At  the  Strait  of  Lepanto,  leading 
to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (q.v. ),  it 
narrows  to  barely  2  m. 

Patria  potestas  (Lat.,  paternal 
power).  In  Roman  law,  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold over  his  own  children,  or 
those  adopted  by  him,  irrespective 
of  age.  This  authority,  which 
normally  reduced  the  children  to  a 
condition  of  life-long  dependence, 
gave  the  father  power  over  their 
life -and  liberty.  But  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  thrice-repeated  sale 
of  a  son,  the  single  sale  of  a 
daughter,  the  adoption  of  a  son 
into  another  gens  or  clan,  the 
passing  of  a  daughter  into  the 
legal  power  (manus)  of  a  husband, 
the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
by  father  or  son.  See  Family. 

Patriarch  (Gr.  patria,  family  ; 
archein,  to  rule).  Head  of  a  family 
or  tribe.  It  is  specifically  applied  to 
those  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the 
fathers  of-  their  race,  to  the 
presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and, 


Patriarchy.  Form  of  social 
organization  under  which  persona! 
rights,  duties,  and  restrictions  are 
determined  from  the  paternal  side. 
Social  anthropologists  prefer  the 
alternative  term  "  father-right." 
Descent  and  inheritance  may  be 
reckoned  along  the  father's  line. 
The  wife  may  reside  with  her 
husband's  people.  Child-control 
and  choice  of  mate  may  be  vested  in 
the  father.  See  Family ;  Matriarchy. 

Patricia.  District  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  is  the  most  N.  area 
in  the  prov.,  was  formed  from  parts 
of  Keewatin  and  the  N.W.  Terri- 
tories in  1912,  and  named  in 
honour  of  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Connaught, 
then  governor-general.  Its  area 
is  157,400  sq.  m.  See  Canada ; 
Ontario. 

Patrician.  Member  of  the 
ruling  order  in  ancient  Rome,  as 
opposed  to  the  plebs  or  plebeians. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the 
original  citizens,  whereas  the 
plebeians  were  the  descendants  of 
those  who  joined  the  community 
later.  They  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  priestly  offices,  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  interpreting  the 
law  and  giving  decisions,  and  alone 
were  eligible  for  the  republican 
magistrates,  while  the  senate  was 
recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
their  ranks. 

A  long  and  bitter  struggle  was 
waged  by  the  plebeians  (q.v.)  to 
break  down  these  privileges.  This 
was  at  last  successful,  and  from 
about  300  the  patricians  survived 
only  as  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  In 
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Kiii|>in-  the  ili'.'Mity  wan  revived  MA 
personal  «h-Mn.  iimi  conferred  upon 
eminent  |MT.-.I.II;IU>I-H  In  the  free 
cities  of  tin-  H"!v  Unman  Kmpm- 
the  term  was  applied  to  member* 

lie*  i-iititlnl  to  represent*- 

1 1.--  < -oimeil,  and  waa  still 

BO  used  in  the  19th  century  in  the 

Hanaeatic  town*  and  tome  Swiss 

canton*.     *,,  Plebeian;  Rome. 

Patrick  (<•.  :»S7-4U3)      I'atron 
saint    i.f   Ireland. *  He  wa«  bom 

ly    near    Dumlnirton,  Scot- 
lam!,  at  Kilpattick.  In*  fat  her  being 

:in  named  Calphurniu*.  \u> 
mother  Conchessa  being  of  British 
oriL'in.  Irish  raiders  carried  him 
into  servitude  in  Antrim  at  the 
age  of  16,  but,  escaping,  he  became 
a  monk  at  Tours,  was  ordained 
priest  by  S.  Germain  of  Auxerre, 
was  entrusted  by  Pope  Celcatine  1 
with  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  and 
went  to  Wicklow  in  433.  In  spite 
of  hostility,  he  made  his  way 
t<>  Meat h,  and  there  met  Laog- 
haire,  king  of  Ireland,  at  Tara, 
where  he  baptized  large  numbers. 
He  worked  for  seven  years  in 
Connaught  and  preached  in  the 
other  provinces,  founding  numer- 
ous churches,  religious  houses, 
and  bishoprics.  A  famous  inci- 
dent recorded  of  his  early  labours 
was  the  plucking  of  a  shamrock  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Croagh  Patrick,  at  Clew 

nd  the  island  in  Lough  Dcrg, 
co.  Donegal,  were  among  his  places 
of  retreat  for  meditation  and  devo- 
tion. S.  Patrick  died  at  Saul,  near 
Downpatrick,  according  to  some 
authorities,  on  March  17,  493, 
though  the  year  is  given  by  the 
Bollandists  as  460.  His  literary 
remains  are  the  valuable  Confes- 
sion, preserved  at  Dublin,  and  the 
Letter  to  Coroticus.  See  Lives,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd,  1864 ;  J.  B.  Bury,  1905. 
Patricroft.  Town  of  Lanca- 
shire, England.  It  is  5  m.  from 
Manchester,  with  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.  Rly.  The  Britannia  iron 
foundry  here  was  established  by 
James  Nasmyth.  Pop.  15,000. 

Patrington.  Town  of  York- 
shire, England.  It  is  in  the  East 
Riding,  14  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Hull, 
and  has  a  trade  in  seed,  corn,  and 
coal.  In  1916  the  board  of  agri- 
culture acquired,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  land  settlement  colony  of 
ex-service  men,  an  estate  of  2,363 
acres  in  the  district.  Pop.  1,150 
See  Land  Settlement. 

Patriotic  Fund.  General  term 
for  funds  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion for  the  relief  of  sailors  and  sol- 
diers wounded  in  war,  and  their 
dejK'iidenta.  In  the  19th  century 
severnl  such  funds  were  started, 
the  first  being  that  connected  with 
Lloyd's,  1803-26,  when  over 
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S.    Patrick,    the    patron    isunt    o! 
Ireland 

from  •  *  ttttriting  ly  J.  W.  Cook 

£600,000  was  raised.  At  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  the  sum  raised 
for  similar  purposes  amounted 
to  nearly  £1,500,000.  From  1880 
charges  of  maladministration  of  the 
funds  began  to  be  made,  and  finally 
an  Act,  1903,  transferred  all  pro- 
perty, duties,  liabilities,  etc.,  to 
a  body  called  the  Royal  Patriotic 
Fund  Corporation,  established  in 
1904.  The  office  is  at  17,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W. 

Patripassians  (Lat.  pater  pa»- 
#u«,  suffering  Father).  Followers 
of  an  early  form  of  the  heresy 
known  as  Sabellianism  (q.v.).  It 
arose  in  the  2nd  century,  and  its 
main  contention  was  that  God  the 
Father  became  man,  and  died  on 
the  Cross,  and  that  Christ,  so  far  as 
He  was  flesh,  was  Son,  and,  so  far 
as  He  was  spirit  or  God,  was  the 
Father.  Patripassianism  was  a  de- 
velopment of  Monarchianism  (7.  r. ). 

Patrol.  Small  detachment  of 
troops  or  other  military  forces, 
which  moves  about  a  given  area  for 
purposes  of  reconnaissance  or  to 
guard  against  surprise.  -See  Cavalry ; 
Outpost. 

Patron  (Lat.  palronus,  from 
pater,  father).  Originally,  a  Roman 
eiti/.en  who  had  freed  or  manu- 
mitted a  slave,  the  term  expressing 
the  new  relation  between  master 
and  freedman.  The  patron  by  the 
act  of  manumission  did  not  lose  all 
rights  over  his  former  slave,  who 
owed  him  the  obedience  of  a  son. 
In  addition,  patron  and  freedman 
were  under  mutual  obligations  of  a 
stringent  character.  From  this 
arose  the  practice  among  the  im- 
pecunious of  seeking  the  favour  of 
an  influential  man  whose  clients  or 


liecame,  and  who 
accepted  the  title  of  p. 

f   in   the   protection  of   th<- 
taints    brought    the    practice    of 
ilar     saint*      as 
patrons  of  churched,  guild 
a*  well  as  of  individual*. 

Patronage.  Lite-rally,  that 
\vlndi  ,-i  pat  ion  fan  give,  a  favour 
of  Home  kind.  Patronage  i*  of  two 
chief  kin- U  The  rijfht  to  bestow 
benefice*  in  the  Chun  h  of  Kngland 
i-  known  as  patronage,  whether  it 
is  exercised  by  bishops  or  laymen. 
Political  patronage,  i.e.  the  right 
to  appoint  persona  to  office*  of 
state,  i*  much  less  extensive  than 
it  was  formerly,  but  there  i*  still 
a  good  deal  of  it,  practically  every 
ruler  and  minister  of  state  having 
some.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
existing  office  of  patronage  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury  is  a  reminder 
of  its  past  importance.  See  Bene- 
fice ;  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Patten ( Fr. pntin, clog).  Wooden 
shoe  or  clog  with  an  iron  ring  or 
thick  sole  to  raise  the  foot  out  of 
the  mud.  They  were  worn  in  the 
15th  century  for  cleanly  walking 
in  the  badly  kept  streets,  and  sur- 
vived as  chopines  through  the  next 
two  centuries.  They  are  still  worn 
in  Lancashire  and  rural  districts  of 
England,  and  by  washerwomen. 
See  Boots,  col.  plate. 

Pattenmakers '  Company , 
THK.  1. on< Ion  city  livery  company. 
Its  origin  was  a  fellowship  of  clog- 
makers  which 
flourished  in  the 
15th  century, 
hurch  of  S. 
Margaret  Pat- 
tens, Eastcheap, 
is  said  to  mark 
the  old  centre  of 
the  industry. 
The  Patten- 
makers were 
first  incorporated  by  charter,  Aug. 
2,  1670.  The  office  is  at  the  Guild- 
hall, E.C.  See  The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Pattenmakers,  G. 
Lambert,  1890. 

Patterson,  SIB  JAMES  BROWN 
(1833-95).  Australian  politician. 
Born  at  Link  Hall.  Northumber- 
land, Nov.  18, 
1833,  he  was 
educated  at 
Almvk'k,  and 
in  1852  went  to 
Australia.  In 
1870  he  M* 
chosen  a  mem- 
b  e  r  of  the 
state  legis- 
lature, an.  1  Sir  J.  B.  Pattenon, 
president  Aurtralian  politician 
of  the  board  of  lands,  1875,  hold- 
ing office  only  a  few  months.  He 
returned  to  office  in  1877  as  pre- 
sident of  the  same  board  and 
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postmaster-general,  and  in  1880  he 
became  minister  of  railways.  In 
1889  he  became  minister  of  cus- 
toms, being  responsible  for  a  new 
and  increased  tariff.  In  1893  Pat- 
terson became  premier,  but  he  re- 
signed in  1894,  being  knighted  in  the 
same  year.  He  died  Oct.  30,  1895 
Patteson,  JOHN  COLERIDGE 
(1827-71).  British  missionary. 
Born  in  London,  April  1,  1827,  the 

son  of  Sir  John 

Patteson,  a 
judge,  he  was 
educated  at 
Eton  and  Bal- 
liol  College, 
Oxford.  He 
was  ordained 
in  1853,  and  in 
1855  he  went 

__      .-.  out  as  a   mis- 

y/ Tjc/fl&rt,    sionary  to  the 
XT  *  South     Seas. 

In  1861  he  was 

made  bishop  of  Melanesia,  and,  after 
ten  years  of  devoted  service,  he 
was  murdered,  Sept.  20,  1871,  on 
Nukupu,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
/See  Life,  C.  M.  Yonge,  1898. 

Patti,    ADELINA    JUAN  A    MARIA 
(1843-1919).    Anglo-Italian  vocal- 
ist.   Born  at  Madrid  Feb.  19,  1843. 
of  Italian  par- 
entage,      she 
made      her 
operatic  debut 
as      Lucia 
in  1859  in  New 
York,    where 
her     parents, 
who  were  musi- 
cians, had  gone 
to  reside.     I  n 
1861   she  sang 
with  great  sue-    KS§iR!P^? 
cess   in 

L°And.on 

as  Amuia 
in  La 
Sonnambula,and  afterwards  visited 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  Madame 
Patti  was  for  long  the  most  popular 
soprano  in  England,  probably  in 
the  world.  Her  series  of  farewell 
concerts  in  London  lasted  from 
1895  to  1908.  She  was  thrice 
married,  her  third  husband  being 
a  Swede,  Baron  Cederstrom.  She 
died  Sept.  27,  1919.  In  1921  her 
residence,  Craig-y-Nos  Castle,  near 
Swansea,  was  bought  for  a  Welsh 
national  memorial.  Buried  first  in 
England,  her  body  wasexhumedand 
interred  in  Pere  Lachaise,  Paris.  /See 
The  Reign  of  Patti,  H.  Klein,  1920. 
Paltison,  DOROTHY  WYNDLOW 
(1832-78).  British  philanthropist, 
known  as  Sister  Dora.  Born  at 
Hauxwell,  Yorkshire,  vT  Jan.  16, 
1832,  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
rector  here  and  the  youngest  sister 
of  Mark  Pattison.  In  1864  she 
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joined  the  sisterhood  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  at  Coatham,  and  in  1865 
took  charge  of  a  hospital  con- 
ducted by  that  community  at  Wai- 
sail.  In  1877,  during  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox,  she  became  super- 
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Casaubon  in  Middlemarch.  See 
Recollections  of  Pattison,  Hon.  L. 
A.  Tollemache,  1891. 

Pau.  Town  of  France.  The 
capital  of  the  dept.  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  it  stands  on  the  right 


Pau,  France.  View  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave,  showing  the  14th  century  castle 


Mark  Pattison, 
British  scholar 


intendent  of  the  Walsall  municipal 
hospital.  She  died  Dec.  24,  1878. 
A  statue  was  erected  in  Walsall  to 
her  memory.  /See  Sister  Dora, 
M.  Lonsdale,  1880. 

Pattison,  MARK  (1813-84). 
British  scholar.  Born  Oct.  10, 
1813,  at  Hornby,  Yorkshire,  the  son 
of  a  clergyman, 
he  was  educated 
by  his  father 
and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 
Brought  up  a 
strict  Evangeli- 
cal, he  fell  under 
the  influence  of 
Newman,  but 
su  bsequently 
his  theological 
views  took  a  distinctly  broad  direc- 
tion. In  1839  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  where  as  tutor 
and  lecturer  he  exercised  great  in- 
fluence and  won  a  high  reputation. 
He  was  ordained  in  1841.  In  1855  he 
resigned  his  tutorship,  and  the  next 
few  years  were  passed  partly  in  Ger- 
many. In  1861  he  returned  to  Oxford 
as  rector  of  Lincoln,  and  there  re- 
mained until  his  death  at  Harro- 
gate,  July  30,  1884.  His  widow, 
Emilia  Francis  Strong,  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  (q.v.). 

Pattison  wrote  much  for  reviews 
and  the  like,  but  his  special  field  of 
study  was  the  history  of  classical 
learning  from  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  wrote  a  Life  of 
Casaubon,  but  never  completed 
that  of  Scaliger.  He  also  wrote  a  Life 
of  Milton,  1879.  He  contributed  to 
Essays  and  Reviews  (q.v.).  His- 
Memoirs,  published  posthumously 
in  1885,  are  almost  painful  in  their 
frankness ;  in  them  he  is  sometimes 
hard  and  bitter  towards  others,  and 
always  hard  on  himself.  A  scholar 
in  the  real  sense,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  personages  in  the 
Oxford  of  his  day.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Isaac 


bank  of  the  Gave  du  Pau,  66  m. 
from  Bayonne.  The  chief  building 
is  the  castle,  built  in  the  14th 
century  by  Gaston  Phoebus,  count 
of  Foix  ;  later  it  was  enlarged,  and 
it  was  restored  by  Louis  Philippe, 
although  part  is  still  a  ruin.  It  has 
a  noted  collection  of  tapestries. 
Other  buildings  include  the  hotel 
de  ville,  an  old  Jesuit  college,  and  a 
museum.  In  the  Place  Royale  is  a 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  Standing  at  a 
height  of  670  ft.,  with  a  delightful 
climate,  Pau  is  a  favourite  winter 
resort.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Foix,  while  from  1512-89 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  little  state 
of  Beam.  Henry  IV  and  Berna- 
dotte  were  born  here.  Pop.  37,000. 
Paw,  PAUL  MARIE  CESAR  GERALD 
(b.  1848).  French  soldier.  He  was 
born  at  Montelimar,  Nov.  29,  1848, 
and  educated  at 
St.  Cyr.  Enter- 
ing the  French 
army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant of  infan- 
try, he  served 
in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War, 
1870-71,  where 
he  lost  an  arm. 
He  reached  the 
rank  of  general 
in  1897,  and  commanded  a  division 
in  1903.  Later  he  was  in  command 
of  the  16th  army  corps,  and  then 
of  the  20th  army  corps.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
hewas  given  general  direction  of  the 
French  offensive  in  Alsace.  In  1918 
he  was  a  member  of  the  French 
trade  mission  to  Australia,  visiting 
also  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 

Pauillac.  Town  and  seaport  of 
France.  In  the  dept.  of  Gironde, 
it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Bordeaux. 
It  has  a  harbour  used  by  vessels 
unable  to  ascend  to  Bordeaux,  and 
is  the  centre  of  a  vine-growing 
district.  Pop.  6,000. 


P.  M.  C.  G.  Pau, 

French  soldier 
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Paul.     I'rban  dist  of  Cornwall, 

from  ivii/anoe. 

Tin-  i-lnef  liiiililmu  i*  tin-  <  huroh  of 
S.  Paul  iiml  id.'  in  i. n    iml'i 

'I'll.'  Spam. ml-  liiiin.-i|  the 
iii   l.V.KJ.      It)  the  iu«i^liln.nr 
n*    of     a    I 

.imp        Pop.    li.lNNI 
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Paul.  Masculine  Christian  name. 

M.    it   U  a  con- 

ilhiN.  Mid  mean* 

-iniill.    It  became  popular  through 

..MI  Christendom  because  born*  by 

S.  Paul.    The  form  Paulus  W  some 

time*     used;        Paula,      Pauline, 

Paulina,  and  Pauletteare  feimmm- 


PAUL:    SAINT  AND   APOSTLE 

*«v.  Jamci  Stalk,  r.  D.D..  Author,  Tb«    Lit*  of  •.  Paul 
This  article  »s  one  <>/  a  sfriet  of  biographies  of  the  Chn\tian  MIIH/N, 
e.g.   Andrew,    I'tter,   and  others.      See  also   Christianity;  Jews 
t;  the  article  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  on  S.  Paul's 
'<•?,  e.g.  (ialat  1,111-. 


l';iul.  the  npo>tle  of  Jesus  < 
was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia, 
about  the  same  time  as  Jesus 
i'iin-t  was  born  in  Judea.  HU 
name  was  originally  Saul,  and  the 
change  is  mentioned  in  the  middle 
of  his  first  missionary  journey 
without  any  explanation  being 
given.  He  was  a  Jew  of  the  Dis- 
persion, and  the  contrast  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  formed  the  background 
of  all  his  thinking.  His  birthplace 
was  a  considerable  city,  with  ex- 
tensive transit  trade,  and  it 
specialised  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
kind  of  haircloth,  named  after  the 
province  and  used  in  making  tents. 
Paul  learned  the  trade  of  tent- 
making,  and  the  possession  of  this 
handicraft  played  a  part  subse- 
quently in  his  life  as  a  missionary. 
Tarsus  was,  besides,  a  university 
city,  and  from  this  circumstance 
Paul  obtained  a  tincture  of  Greek 
literature,  as  well  as  a  contempt  for 
pedantry. 

Though,  however,  in  Paul's  eyes 
Tarsus  was  "  no  mean  city,"  tlic 
city  of  his  heart  was  elsewhere.  He 
was  brought  up  "  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  "  ;  and  it  was  entirely  in 
harmony  with  his  deepest  aspira- 
tions when  he  was  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  learn  to  be  a  rabbi.  He 
was  brought  up  there  "  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,"  out  did  not  absorb 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  that  rcholar. 
Jesus  had  just  been  crucified,  ami 
the  Christian  religion  had  started 
on  its  career.  The  young  rabbi  was 
among  the  first  opponents  of  the 
new  sect,  colliding  with  Stephen 
and  its  other  champions  ;  and  he 
headed  a  persecution  intended  to 
suppress  it  altogether.  But  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  where  he  was 
going  to  hunt  out  the  Christians, 
he  was  converted,  bv  a  vision  of  the 
Crucified,  to  the  faith  which  he 
was  attempting  to  destroy,  and  he 
immediately  testified  in  Damascu- 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 

So  sudden  and  complete  a  re- 
volution demanded  from  a  mind 
like  his  time  for  reflection  ;  and 
there  followed  three  years  spent 
by  him  in  Arabia,  thinking  out 
the  full  import  of  his  exj>erience. 
I 


Paul  had  never  been  satisfied 
with  In-  own  religion,  and  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  it  had  reached  a 
crisis  at  the  very  time  of  the  in- 
cident at  Damascus.  The  Jewish 
law  had  produced  in  him,  not  holi- 
ness, but  the  sense  of  sin,  his  con- 
science Lii'ou  iir_f  more  and  more 
troubled  ;  the  death  of  Jeaus  for 
sin  not  only  satisfied  his  con- 
science, but  awoke  deathless  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  was  the  author  of 
so  great  salvation.  He  longed  to 
make  known  the  discovery  to  all 
men.  Through  faith  and  love  he 
felt  himself  one  with  Christ ;  and 
Christ  seemed  to  continue  to  act 
and  suffer  in  his  own  personality. 


Saint  Paul  the  Apostle.      From  the 
painting  by  Rubens 

Pr»to  OalUry,  MttrlA 

These  ideas,  especially  justification 
by  faith,  union  with  Christ,  ami  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel,  be- 
came the  watchwords  of  his  life, 
;m<l,  though  the  emphasis  laid 
by  him  on  one  or  another  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  he 
never  lost  his  faith  in  them  or  hi* 
enthusiasm  for  proclaiming  them. 

Missionary  Journeys 

On  leaving  Arabia,   Paul   went 

to  Jerusalem  ;    but  the  disciples 

.ifr.n.l     of    the    persecutor 

turned  aixwtle,  till  Barnabas  won 

for  him  their  confidence  ;  ami  tin  n 
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he  began  to  preach  with  power. 
The  opposition  of  the  Jews  was 
too  strong,  however,  and  be  had  to 
bo  sent  away  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
spent  not  a  few  yean,  of  uln.h 
there  is  scarcely  any  recor<l.  m 
lining  hi*  native  province. 
It  was  Barnabas,  whun  his  own 
work  at  Antioch  was  so  successful 
demand  additional  help. 
who  brought  him  again  into  the 
.f  ih.  Christian  movement, 
iiml  it  was  in  rompany  with  this 
1 1 1. -ii.  I  that  be  was  sent  forth  from 
Antioch,  now  become  a  second 
Jerusalem,  on  his  first  missionary 
v.  This  tour  described  a 
kind  of  circle  PHI  ml  Cilicia,  and  so 
was  a  continuation  of  his  earlier 
labours.  It  was  attended  with 
astonishing  difficulties,  but  no  less 
astonishing  success.  His  second 
missionary  journey  was  by  far  the 
most  adventurous  and  influential,' 
as  he  carried  the  Gospel  into 
Europe  and  evangelised  the  cities 
of  Greece,  among  them  Athens  and 
Corinth.  The  third  journey  went 
over  the  same  ground,  but  its 
principal  centre  was  Ephesus, 
which  had  been  passed  by  in  the 
second  journey. 

Imprisonment  at  Caesarea 

Paul's  aspiration  now  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Home,  and 
this  hope  was  to  be  fulfilled,  al- 
though in  a  way  he  little  antici- 
pated. On  arriving  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  end  of  his  third  journey,  he 
was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the 
Jews  ;  in  danger  of  being  surren- 
dered to  his  enemies,  he  appealed 
to  Caesar,  and  so  had  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  trial  before  the  emperor. 
On  the  way  thither  he  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  at  Caesarea, 
and  at  Rome  his  trial  did  not  come 
on  for  two  years.  But  in  prison  he 
kept  up  ceaseless  communication 
with  the  Churches  he  had  founded 
all  over  the  empire.  He  sent  them 
letters,  now  known  as  his  Epistles, 
an  I  received  letters  from  them  ; 
their  office-bearers  were  sent  to 
visit  him,  and  his  disciples  and 
helpers  visited  them  ;  he  was  pin- 
ing all  the  time  to  bo  at  large  and 
engaged  in  his  beloved  work  again. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether 
this  desire  was  gratified,  but  the 
probability  is  strong  that  it  was. 
Not  only  is  there  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity  to  this  effect, 
but  three  Epistles  of  his — the  two 
to  Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titn- 
appear  to  belong  to  the  period 
after  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  and  these  contain  notices  of 
visits  of  his  to  such  places  as 
Ephesus  uml  Crete. 

In  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
In- 1-  in  prison  at  Rome.  e\; 
not  release,  but  the  speedy  emlim: 
of  his  course.    At  Three  Fountains. 


a  spot  a  little  south  of  Rome,  the 
scene  of  his  beheading  is  shown ; 
and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  the 
splendid  church  of  S.  Paul-outside- 
the-Walls  is  a  memorial  to  his 
influence.  But  this  is  far  more 
amply  secured  in  other  ways. 
Among  both  the  thinkers  and  the 
workers  of  the  world  he  occupies  a 
lofty  place,  and  he  has  been  called 
the  second  founder  of  Christianity. 

Bibliography.  The  Student's  Life 
of  S.  Paul,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  1899  ;  S. 
Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman 
Citizen,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  5th  ed. 
1900  ;  Life  and  Work  of  S.  Paul, 
F.  W.  Farrar,  rev.  ed.  1902  ;  The 
Story  of  S.  Paul,  B.  W.  Bacon, 
1905  ;  The  Religious  Experience  of 
S.  Paul,  P.  Gardner,  1911  ;  Studies 
of  Paul  and  his  Gospel,  A.  E. 
Garvie,  1911;  Life  of  S.  Paul,  J. 
Stalker,  rev.  ed.  1912  ;  The  Teaching 
of  S.  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present 
Day,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  1913;  Paul, 
the  Interpreter  of  Christ,  A.  T. 
Robertson,  1921  ;  Jesus  and  Paul, 
B.  W.  Bacon,  1921. 

Paul.  Name  of  five  popes.  Paul 

I  succeeded  his    brother  Stephen 

II  in  May,  757.    He  associated  him- 
self with  the  Frankish  king  Pepin, 
and  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  emperor  of  the  East.    He 
died  June  28,  767. 

Paul  II  (1417-71).  Pope  from 
1464-71.  A  Venetian  and  the 
nephew  of  Eugenius  IV,  Pietro 
Barbo  aban- 
doned a  secu- 
lar career  on 
the  elevation 
of  his  uncle  to 
the  papal 
throne  (1431). 
He  was  cre- 
ated cardinal 
in  1440,  and 
was  elected 
pope  in  suc- 
cession to  Pius 
II.  As  Paul  II  he  instituted  the 
carnival  at  Rome,  built  the  palace 
now  known  as  the  Palazzo  di 
Venezia,  and  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  died  July  26,  1471. 

Paul  III  (1468-1549).  Pope 
from  1534-49.  Born  Feb.  29, 
1468,  of  an  ancient  Roman  family, 
Alessandro 
Farnese  stud- 
ied first  at 
Rome  and 
afterwards  at 
Florence, 
where  his 
association 
with  the  court 
of  the  Medici 
laid  the  found- 
ations of  his 
career.  He  was  made  cardinal  in 
1493  by  Alexander  VI,  and  in- 
creased in  favour  under  successive 
popes.  On  his  election  to  the 
papacy  he  was  bishop  of  Ostia. 


Paul  II, 
Pope  1464-71 


Paul  III, 
Pope  1534-49 


Paul  IV, 
Pope  1555-59 
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The  pontificate  of  Paul  III  coin- 
cided with  the  movement  known 
as  the  Counter-Reformation. 

He  afforded  material  assistance  to 
the  emperor  in  his  struggle  against 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
Schmalkalden  League,  but  Charles 
V's  methods  of  compromise  created 
a  breach  between  them  which  was 
never  healed.  The  general  council 
met  at  Trent  in  December,  1545, 
but  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  led 
to  its  adjournment  to  Bologna,  and 
subsequently,  as  a  result  of  the 
emperor's  demand  for  its  return  to 
German  territory,  the  pope  inde- 
finitely suspended  its  meetings. 
Paul  III  died  Nov.  10,  1549. 

Paul  IV  (1476-1559).  Pope 
from  1555-59.  Born  near  Bene- 
vento,  June  28,  1476,  a  member  of 
the  Caraffa 
family,  Gio- 
vanni Pietro 
was  ordained, 
and  in  1524 
resigned  h  i  e 
benefices  t  o 
enter  a  religi- 
ous  order 
founded  by  S. 
C  a  j  e  t  a  n. 
Picked  out 
by  "Paul  III 
for  the  work  of  reform,  Caraffa  was 
in  1536  made  cardinal,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Naples.  He 
was  elected  pope  in  his  80th  year. 
The  chief  feature  of  Paul  IV's ponti- 
ficate was  an  implacable  opposition 
to  Spain,  which  prompted  his  war 
with  Philip  II,  his  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  enrichment  of  his 
worthless  nephews  with  possessions 
taken  from  the  Colonna  family, who 
supported  the  Spanish  interest. 
He  reorganized  the  Inquisition, 
before  which  he  caused  to  be 
summoned  even  eminent  clerics,  on 
the  bare  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Paul  IV  died  Aug.  18,  1559. 

Paul  V  (1552-1621).  Pope  from 
1605-21.  Born  at  Rome,  Sept.  17, 
1552,  Camillo,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Borg- 
hese  family, 
studied  law  at 
Perugia  and 
Padua.  He 
was  created 
cardinal  by 
Clement  VIII 
in  1596,  and 
elected  pope 
in  succession 
to  Leo  XI. 
The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was 
his  quarrel  with  Venice.  In  Eng- 
land the  pope  forbade  Catholic 
subjects  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  demanded  by  James  1. 
Paul  V  died  Jan.  28,  1621 .  See  Life, 
T.  A.  Trollope,  1861 ;  History  of  the 
Papacy,  M.  Creighton,  1903 ;  His- 


Paul  V, 
Pope  1605-21 


tory  of  the  Popes,  L.v.  Pastor,  Eng. 
trans.  F.  I.  Antrobus,  1891-1912. 

Paul  I  (1754-1801).  Tsar  of 
Russia.  He  was  born  Oct.  1,  1754, 
the  son  of  Catherine  the  Great  and 
Peter  III,  who 
had  such  an 
aversion  for 
him  that  he 
refused  to 
a  c  k  n  owledge 
him.  After 
the  murder  of 
Peter,  in  1762, 
Catherine 
seized  the 
throne,  *  a  n  d 
Paul  led  an 
obscure  existence  until  her  death. 
Paul  began  his  reign  by  banishing 
the  counsellors  of  Catherine.  H( 
joined  the  allied  powers  againsl 
Napoleon,  and  later  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Napoleon  in  order  to 
crush  the  Bourbons.  On  March  23, 
1801,  he  wa.s  assassinated. 

Paul  OF  SAMOSATA.  Third  cen 
tury  heretic.  Born  at  Samosata, 
on  the  Euphrates,  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Antioch  about 
260.  He  was  condemned  foi 
heresy  by  the  council  of  Antioch  ii 
264,  and  was  deposed  from  hii 
bishopric  five  years  later.  But  the 
influence  of  Zenobia  of  Palmyn 
maintained  him  in  his  position  ti~ 
272.  He  taught  that  the  Word 
was  not  made  flesh,  but  merely 
manifested  Itself  in  Christ  without 
making  Him  divine.  In  his  view, 
the  Trinity  was  merely  a  triple 
form  of  manifestation  of  God. 

Paul  et  Virginia.  Story  by 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  It  was 
first  published  in  1789  as  one  of 
his  Studies  of  Nature.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and 


Paul  et  Virginia,  the  lovers  in  the  ro- 
mance by  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 

From  a  painting   by  P.  A.  Col 
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the  story  ia  of  the>  Kirat  affection 
of   the    hero   an<l  nome- 

«•<!  "«  liildn-n  i.f 

nat  me."    The  tragic  Ule  u  one  of. 
the  elastic*  of  sentimental) 
Paulet  »K  I*.  IIIIMM- 

lainily.  tlie  heads  i.f  uliii-h 
ate    the    marqueM   of    Win 

11'.. ul,  ti.   I  is  earliest  mem- 

ame    apparently    from    the 
cf    I'iiwl.-tt,     iieur     Bridu- 

.ind  one  of  tln-m. 

I'uul-tt.  \\.is  kniuliird  in  1487.     A 
wa*  at  one  lime 
gaoler   of    Mary    Queen    «.f 
and    others     \\.P-    noted    soldiers. 
Several    members    of    tho    family 

I     hein'Hscs,    one    of    these 

in  William  1'aulet,  \vh<> 

l«>ut    14OO.       His   son,    Sir 

John  I'uiilet.  secured  in  like  fashion 

the     historic     domain     on     which 

I '..use  was  built,  and    his 

;r  William  1'anlet,  served 
Henry  VIII  and  his  three  children 
in  f-everal  of  the  highest  offices  of 
state.  In  l.Vil  Sir  William  Paulet 
was  made  marquess  of  Winchester, 
and  in  1689  the  5th  marquess  was 
created  duke  of  Bolton.  The  latter 
title  became  extinct  when  the  6th 
duke  died  in  1794,  but  the  mar- 
quessate  passed  to  another  branch 
of  the  Paulets  who  still  hold  it. 

The  other  title  still  in  this  family 
is  that  of  Earl  Poulett.  In  1627 
John  Poulett,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Amyas,  was  made  Lord  Poulett 
of  Hinton.  He  was  a  stout  royalist, 
as  was  his  son,  the  2nd  lord.  John, 
the  4th  lord,  was  made  Earl 
Poulett  in  1706,  and  in  1710-11 
was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
nominally  the  head  of  a  Tory  min- 
istry. Early  in  the  20th  century  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  this 
earldom  led  to  a  cause  celebre  in 
the  courts.  Earl  Poulett's  son  is 
known  as  Viscount  Hinton,  and 
the  family  estate  of  Hinton  St. 
George,  in  Somerset,  is  one  of 
its  oldest  possessions.  The  two 
branches  of  the  family  have  adop- 
ted different  spellings  of  the  same 
name.  See  Winchester,  Marquess  of. 
Paulicians.  Heretical  sect 
which  arose  in  Syria  about  660, 
under  the  teaching  of  Constantino 
of  Mananalis,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Sylvanus.  They  are  vari- 
ously said  to  have  been  named 
after  S.  Paul,  whose  teaching  they 
professed  to  follow,  and  after  a 
certain  Paul  who  is  said  to  have 
preached  Manichaean  doctrines  in 
Armenia.  While  they  repudiated 
the  alleged  apostleship  of  Mam. 
they  adopted  his  doctrines  of  the 
essential  evil  of  matter  and  the 
dualistic  origin  of  the  universe. 
They  denied  the  inspiration  of  the 
O.T.,  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  They  also  re- 
pudiated the  sacraments. 


Paulownia.      Leaves  and  cluster  of 
tubular  flowers 

The  Paulicians  were  constantly 
persecuted  from  the  7th  till  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  when 
they  leagued  themselves  with  the 
Saracens  and  revolted  against  the 
emperor.  Finally  they  were  defeat- 
ed, but  continued  to  give  trouble ; 
and  early  in  the  10th  century  they 
became  powerful  in  Bulgaria,  where 
their  teaching  had  spread  widely. 
At  the  close  of  tho  llth  century 
they  were  scattered  by  Alexius 
Comnenus.  There  are  said  to  be  a 
few  lingering  remnants  of  the  sect 
in  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  in 
Armenia,  at  the  present  time.  See 
The  Key  of  Truth,  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
1898. 

Paulinos.  English  prelate.  Born 
in  Rome,  he  became  a  monk,  and 
in  601  was  one  of  those  sent  to 
England  by  Pope  Gregory  I  to 
assist  S.  Augustine.  After  working 
in  Kent  he  went  in  625  to  North- 
umbria.  In  627  he  baptized  the 
Northumbrian  king  Edwin,  and 
became  the  first  bishop  of  York. 
After  the  death  of  Edwin  in  633,  he 
returned  to  Kent  and  became  bishop 
of  Rochester. 

Paulinos,  GAIUS  SUETONIUS  (fl. 
41-69).  Roman  general.  InA.D.  41 
he  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Mauri- 
tania, thus  extending  the  Roman 
power  to  the  base  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains.  In  59  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Britain,  and 
two  years  later  subdued  Anglesey, 
the  stronghold  of  Dniidism. 
Summoned  south  to  quell  the  Iceni, 
who  had  rebelled  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  queen,  Boadicea  (q.v. ), 
Paulinus  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  them  near  London.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  in  66  was  consul.  After 
the  death  of  Galba,  he  served  under 
Otho,  and  in  69  was  defeated  toy 
Vitellius.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
ultimate  fate. 

Paolistas.  Descendants  of  the 
first  Portuguese  settlers  in  Brazil. 
Settled  mostly  round  Sao  Paulo, 
whence  their  name,  they  formed  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  race  who 
opposed  with  equal  energy  Indians, 


Paul  Pry.  the  char- 
acter ai  acted  by 
John  Liiton 

After  a.  Clint,  A  S.A. 


Spaniard/I,  and  Jesuit  muMuonaries, 
and  raocesafully  opened  toe  ooun- 

t ry  f <>r  I 'ort  ugalaa  far  M  the  Andes. 

Paulownia  (I'aulovmia  imperi- 
alu).  Tnw  of  the  natural  order 
s.  ropliulariaoeae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan.  It  has  large  opposite,  downy 
leaves,  and  tubular,  violet  Bowers 
darker  spot*,  in  elongated 
cluHtera  at  the  ends  of  the  shoot*. 

Paul  Pry.  Character  of  a  three- 
•ii<-dv  of  the  same  name 
by  John  Poole,  produced  at  the 
Hay  market 
Theatre,  Lon- 
don, Sept. 
13,  18- 
inq  uisi  ti  vc 
gossip,  he  tries 
to  learn  all 
about  other 
people's  busi 
ness  by  eaves- 
dropping o  r 
appearing  with 
the  half  apolo- 

ftic  "  I  nope 
don't  in- 
trude," which 
came  to  be  a 
catch  phrase. 
The  creator  of 
the  part  was 
Liston,  and 
later  it  was  often  played  by  J.  L. 
Toole.  Paul  Pry  is  also  the  title 
of  a  two-act  comedy  by  Douglas 
Jerrold,  produced  at  the  Cobura 
Theatre,  Nov.  27, 1826.  The  original 
of  the  character  is  said  to  have  been 
Thomas  Hill,  an  old  eccentric  well 
known  in  the  early  19th  century. 

Paulus,  Lucius  (OR  MABCUS) 
AEMILIUS.  Roman  general  Con- 
sul, 219  B.C.,  ho  was  awarded  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  victory 
over  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  an  Illy- 
rian  general  who  had  carried  on 
piratical  expeditions  in  forbidden 
waters,  contrary  to  treaty  condi- 
tions. Again  consul  in  216,  he  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
%vhi<>h  was  fought  against  his  ad- 
vice, refusing  to  leave  the  field 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 

Paulus,  Lucius  AEMILIUS  (c. 
229-160  B.C.).  Roman  general 
The  son  of  Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus 
(d.  216),  he  received  the  surname 
of  Macedonicus  from  his  defeat  of 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, at  Pydna  in  168  B.C.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  old 
republican  nobility.  '  It  was  his 
son  who  was  adopted  into  the 
family  of  Scipio,  and  became 
known  as  Scipio  Africanus  Minor. 

Paulus  Diaconus  >  >K  PAUL  THK 
DEACON.  Medieval  historian.  By 
birth  a  Lombard,  he  was  born 
about  72"),  and  became  a  member 
of  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kin«. 
Later  he  entered  a  monastery,  and 
became  a  deacon,  dying  before  800 


PAUNCEFOTE 

at  Monte  Cassino,  a  Benedictine 
abbey  where  he  had  lived  for  some 
time.  He  was  known  to  Charle- 
magne, and  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  in  the  8th  century  revival  of 
learning.  The  reputation  of  Paulus 
rests  on  his  History  of  the  Lom- 
bards. A  Latin  chronicle,  it  tells 
the  story  of  the  Lombards  down  to 
747,  and  about  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Franks  and  the  Lom- 
bards is  the  most  valuable  au- 
thority extant.  Other  writers  con- 
tinued it.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1514,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages. 

Pauncefote,    JULIAN    PAUNCE- 
FOTE, BARON  (1828-1902).    British 
diplomatist.     Born      in      Munich, 
Sept.  13,  1828, 
he    was     edu- 
cated at  Marl- 
borough    and 
abroad,    be- 
came a  barris- 
ter,  and   after 
practising     i  n 
London    was 
attorney  -  gen- 
Baron  Pauncefote,      eral    of    Hong 
British  diplomatist      Kong,    1865- 

Ellioll  &  Fry  72>          jje      was 

then  chief  justice  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  returning  to  England  to 
become  under-secretary  at  the 
colonial  office.  In  1876  he  was 
transferred  to  the  foreign  office,  and 
became  its  permanent  under-secre- 
tary in  1882.  In  1889  he  was  sent 
to  the  U.S.A.  as  minister,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  settling  the 
Bering  Sea  fishing  dispute,  with 
the  question  of  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  and  with  the  attempts 
at  an  arbitration  treaty.  He  re- 
presented Britain  at  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  and  did  much  to  estab- 
lish the  court  of  arbitration  there. 
In  1893  he  was  given  the  rank  of 
ambassador,  and  in  1899  was  made 
a  peer.  He  died  at  Washington, 
May  24,  1902.  when  the  title  be- 
came extinct. 

Pauperism  (Lat.  pauper,  a  poor 
person ).  State  of  dependence  upon 
the  community  through  lack  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor  was  a  matter  of 
state  concern,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Roman  republic  strin- 
gent legislation  attempted  to  limit 
personal  wealth  within  reason- 
able bounds.  The  sale  of  grain  to 
the  populace  at  low  prices,  and,  at 
last,  its  free  distribution,  marked 
the  decadence  of  the  state,  and 
assisted  its  downfall. 
'  Feudalism  involved  the  depend- 
ence of  the  serf  upon  his  lord  for 
maintenance,  and  the  Church  be- 
came throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
the  greatest  almsgiver  by  the 
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channel  of  rich  religious  houses. 
When  these  fell,  the  poor  as  well 
as  education  suffered  from  the 
blow.  But  long  before  this  event 
vagabondage  had  been  a  crying 
evil  in  England.  Repressive  meas- 
ures were  tried  in  vain.  In  1349  the 
giving  of  alms  to  able-bodied 
vagrants  was  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment.  In  1388  some  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  helpless 
poor.  Compulsory  contributions 
for  their  support  (by  way  of 
"  voluntary  "  gifts)  commenced  in 
1535,  the  duty  of  relief  and  of 
finding  work  for  the  able-bodied 
being  put  upon  every  parish,  while 
the  "  sturdy  beggar "  had  no 
mercy  shown  him. 

The  law  of  1601,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  English  poor-law 
system,  taxed  every  inhabitant  of 
a  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  instituted  the  appointment  of 
overseers  by  the  justices.  As  time 
went  on,  abuses  crept  into  the 
operation  of  this  Act,  and  various 
attempts  were  made  to  amend  it, 
notably  in  1723,  when  the  work- 
house system  was  favoured.  Out- 
door relief  was  again  general  by 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and 
the  burden  on  the  rates  became  in- 
tolerable, amounting  in  1820  to 
well  over  £7,000,000.  In  1832  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  make 
full  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
existing  law,  and  its  report,  which 
condemned  the  crying  abuse  of  out- 
door relief,  and  censured  the  work- 
house administration,  resulted  in 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834.  This  effected  important 
changes  in  administration,  which 
resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in  the 
numbers  applying  for  relief,  i.e. 
under  strict  workhouse  discipline, 
and  also  reduced  the  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  by  one-third  within 
three  years. 

Able-bodied  paupers  are  relieved 
in  the  workhouse,  where  they  must 
do  some  work  in  return  for  food  and 
lodging.  They  must  also  be  em- 
ployed in  no  other  way,  thus  check- 
ing the  old  evil  of  relief  in  aid  of 
wages,  which  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  frequently  involved  the 
anomaly  that  the  pauper  was 
better  off  than  the  ordinary  lab- 
ourer who  was  in  employment. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
sick  and  infirm,  and  children,  as 
well  as  for  pauper  lunatics.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  similar  but 
separate  systems  of  relief  are  in 
force,  though  in  Scotland  no  relief 
is  given  to  able-bodied  adults. 
U.S.A.  practice  is  also  based  on 
the  great  Act  of  1601.  See  Poor 
Law;  Settlement. 

Pausanias.  Spartan  general. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  Cleom- 
brotus  (480  B.C.  ),  he  acted  as  regent 


for  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  and  hence  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  king  of  Sparta.  In  479 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  combined  Greek  force  which 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Plataea 
(q.v.).  He  then  captured  Byzantium, 
whence  the  Persians  threatened  the 
Aegean  Sea,  but,  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
empire,  Pausanias  made  overtures 
to  Xerxes,  offering  to  assist  him  in 
the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  ask- 
ing the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
Xerxes  received  his  overtures  fav- 
ourably, and  Pausanias  began  to 
treat  the  representatives  of  the 
allied  states  with  such  arrogance 
that  they  transferred  their  alle- 
giance from  Sparta  to  Athens. 

Meanwhile  suspicion  had  been 
aroused,  Pausanias  was  recalled  to 
Sparta,  and  twice  stood  his  trial  for 
treason,-  He  was  acquitted  on  each 
occasion,  but  an  intercepted  letter 
to  the  Persian  monarch  placed  his 
guilt  beyond  doubt.  After  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  provoke  a 
Helot  revolt,  Pausanias  took  refuge 
in  a  temple,  which  was  walled  up 
with  a  view  to  starving  him  to 
death.  At  the  last  moment,  in 
order  that  the  sacred  place  might 
not  be  polluted  by  his  death,  he 
was  brought  out  of  the  temple, 
and  expired,  c.  471. 

Pausanias  (c.  A.D.  150).  Greek 
traveller  and  geographer.  Perhaps 
a  native  of  Lydia,  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Greece,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  journeys  in  a  work  in 
10  volumes,  The  Itinerary  of 
Greece.  It  is  a  gazetteer  of  Greece, 
in  which  the  author  chronicles 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
with  observations  on  points  of  his- 
torical, antiquarian,  mythological, 
or  artistic  interest.  His  work  is 
written  chiefly  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  which  explains  his 
attitude  towards  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art,  temples  and  shrines 
receiving  special  attention.  Modern 
research  largely  confirms  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Itinerary.  Pausanias 
travelled  also  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  Italy.  There  are  trans- 
lations by  A.  R.  Shilleto,  1886,  and 
J.  G.  Frazer,  1898,  and  one  in 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  1918. 

Pause.  In  music,  a  sign  placed 
over  a  note  or  rest  to  indicate  that 
it  is  to  be  sustained  ad  libitum 
b  e  y  o  n  d  its  ^ 

written  value. 
It  is  also  used 
for  a  rest. 

Pavane  (Ital.  pavano,  from  Lat. 
pavo,  peacock).  Stately  dance  tune 
in  duple  time,  joining  with  the  gal- 
Hard  in  the  earliest  kind  of  suite. 
One  of  the  oldest  on  record  w  given 
in  Arbeau's  Orchesographie,  with 
words,  as  follows,  for  the  pavane. 


PAVEMENT 
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PAVLOVA 


tike  other  dances,  WM  originally 
•ung  M  well  M  played  : 


•  ftp  •  II  •   >•    <Un*  tr«    jrmi, 
">  •  rii  gn  • 


Mi.rlfy.  in  A  PUine  and 
Eaate  luti...|u, n,,n  t<>  IV 
Miisi.kr,  1;V.)7.  wrote  of  the  Pa vano 
as  "  a  kind  of  ataide  musicke,  or- 
dained for  grave  dauncing  .  .  . 
overie  straine  ia  plaid  or  nun;. 

.nc  they  make  to  contain  8, 
ll'.  ui  lt»,mibrevc«  as  they  list,  yet 
d  \M  i  than  eight  I  have  not  aeene 
in  any  pa  van.  .  .  .  After  everie 
ui-  usually  set  a  galliard." 
See  Suite. 

Pavement.  Flour  »(  any  hard 
material,  such  as  marble  ;  also  the 
pivpan-d  covering  of  a  road  or 
footway,  or  any  other  surface  sub- 
jected to  traffic.  It  K  )i»«t\rr. 
more  usually  restricted  in  meaning 
to  street  pavements. 

Pavia.  Prov.  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Ixmibardy.  It  is  bounded  X.  by 
Milan,  N.W.  by  Novara,  W.  by 
Alessandria,  E.  by  Piacenza,  and 
S.  by  Genoa.  Mountainous  in  the 
S.,  it  stretches  N.W.  from  the 
Ligurian  Apennines  to  the  valley 
of  the  river  Po.  Fertile  tracts  in 
the  N.  and  centre  are  watered  by 
the  Ticino,  Sesia,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Po.  There  are  many 
canals,  the/  chief  linking  up  the 
Ticino  with  the  Olona.  Area,  1,287 
sq.  m.  Pop.  514,500. 

Pavia.  City  of  Italy.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  prov.  of  Pavia,  it  is  the 
ancient  Ticinum.  It  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Po,  2'2  in.  by  rly. 
S.  of  Milan.  A  magnificent  14th 
century  covered  bridge  spans  the 
river,  connecting  with  the  suburb  of 
Ticino.  The  cathedral  was  founded 
in  1487  and  the  facade  finished  in 
1898.  S.  Michele,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Lombard  basilica, 
dates  from  the  llth  century.  In  it 
some  of  the  medieval  emperors 
were  crowned  kings  of  the  Lom- 
bards. The  original  church,  which 
was  in  existence  as  early  as  661, 
was  burned  down  in  1004 ;  its 
successor  was  restored  in  1863-76. 

The  university  is  a  handsome 
building,  dating  from  1490,  but 
Pavia  was  a  centre  of  learning  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  Attached 
to  the  modern  edifice  is  a  well- 
stocked  library  and  a  botanical 
garden.  The  Palazzo  Malaspina 
houses  a  collection  of  paintings, 
engravings,  and  historical  relics. 
The  Castello,  built  by  Galeazzo 
Visconti  about  1360,  is  a  huge 
quadrangular  structure  with  ar- 
cades, which  formerly  contained  a 


priceless  collection  of  armour  and 
irianrelira;  it  WM  looted  by 
the  French  in 
1301),  and  ia  now 
used  M  a  bar- 
racks. Near  by 
is  the  Certoaa  di 
Pavia.  Manufao 
tures  are  mum 

portant,  but  there  ia  trade  in  ailk, 
wine,  oli  vea  and  olive  oil,  corn,  hemp, 
and  Parmesan  cheese.  Pop.  40,000. 
Founded  by  OatiU,  Pavia  waa 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  until  774,  when  it  was 
raptured  by  Charlemagne.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Viaconti  in 
MH  llth  century,  and  thereafter 
shared  in  the  fortune*  of  Milan. 
It  was  sacked  three  times  by  the 
French,  and  occupied  by  Austria 
in  1706.  1746,  and  1814,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  1859, 
when  it  became  Italian.  See 
Certosa. 

Pavia,  BATTLE  OF.  Victory  of 
Charles  V  over  the  French,  1525. 
After  a  protracted  siege  of  the  city 
of  Pavia  by  Francis  I  of  France,  an 
imperial  army  was  collected  for 
its  IT  lief  and  the  battle  opened 
without  the  city  walls,  Feb.  i>l. 
1525.  The  day  was  going  in  favour 
of  the  French  when  their  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries deserted  in  a  body.  Troops 
emerged  from  the  city  and  took  the 
French  in  the  rear,  and  after  a 
bloody  contest  the  latter  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men, 
Francis  himself  being  taken  pris- 
oner. The  battle  ended  the  French 
invasion  of  Italy. 

Pavilion.  Word  derived  indi- 
rectly from  Lat.  papilio  (butterfly) 
and  used  at  first  for  a  tent  of  a 
rather  elaborate  kind.  It  was 
given  to  the  temporary  erections  at 
tournaments  and  festivities,  e.g. 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
To-day  it  is  chiefly  used  for  a  build- 
ing attached  to  a  recreation  ground. 
Paving.  Word  used  in  two 
HIM-  as  a  synonym  of  pave- 
ment and  the-  cither  for  the  materials 


for  a  pavement.  Paring  eziated 
certainly  2000  B.C.,  and  there  are 
constant  references  to  the  paving 
of  Roman  and  other  ancient  cities. 
The  Roman*  used  atone,  mortar, 
and  cement  in  layers.  Lava  waa  a 
ite  atone  in  Pompeii.  Cobble 
atones  were  a  general  form  of  pav- 
ing until  the  19th  century,  when 
the  use  of  granite,  aaphalt,  wood, 
and  other  materials  gradually 
spread.  See  Roads. 

Paviors*  OK  PAVIOUBS'  COM- 
PANY, THE.  London  city  livery  com- 
pany. Referred  to  in  Strype's  Stow, 

_      m   ed.  1755",  as  "  no 

doubt  a  company 
of  ant  i. p. 
but  without  any 
record  of  incor- 
poration, and  by 
Maitland  in  1739 
as  a  company  by 
prescription,  this 
guild  was  recon- 
structed in  1889. 
The  office  is  at  62,  London  Wall, 
B.C.  See  An  Account  of  the  .  .  . 
Paviore,  C.  \\Yl.-h.  1W9. 

Pavlograd.  Town  of  central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.,  and 
40  m.  N.E.,  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on 
the  river  Voltcha,  and  the  Kursk - 
Sevastopol  rly.  Here  are  numerous 
flour  mills,  tobacco  and  brick 
works,  and  considerable  trade  in 


Pavion'  Company 

arms 


Pavia,  Italy.    Part  of  nave  and  pulpit  of  the  cathedral 
top,  right,  facade  ol  the  church  ot  S.  Miebele 


tin  and  cattle, 
is  a  Cossack 
settlement.  Pop. 
40,000. 

Pavlova,  ANNA. 
Russian  dancer. 
Born  in  Russia, 
she  made  her  first 
appearances  at  the 
Imperial-'  ^Opera 
House,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  soon  be- 
c  a  m  e  the  most 
noted  dancer  in  Eu- 
rope. She  made  her 
debut  in  London,  in 
1909,  at  the  Palace 
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Theatre.  After  performing  in  Lon- 
don for  a  number  of  years  she 
toured  in  America  and  returned  to 
England,  where  she  made  her  home 
at  Hampstead.  She  resumed  her 
performances  in  London  in  1921. 

Pavlovo.  Town  of  central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  on  the  river  Oka.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial centres  of  Russia,  and  is  called 
the  Russian  Sheffield.  There  are 
factories  of  locks,  knives,  and  all 
kinds  of  ironware,  also  important 
soapworks.  Pop.  20,000. 

Pavlovsk.  Town  of  Central 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  govt.,  and 
90  m.  S.E.,  of  Voronezh,  and  stands 
near  the  junction  of  the  Don  and 
the  Ossereda.  The  making  of  soap, 
candles,  and  bricks  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries, and  it  has  a  trade  in  cattle, 
cereals,  and  tallow.  Pop.  8,000. 

Pavlovsk.  Town  of  N.  W.  Russia. 
In  the  govt.,  and  18  m.  S.,  of 
Petrograd,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rly.,  it  is  on  the  river 
Slavianka.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
park,  adorned  with  Greek  temples, 
and  was  a  favourite  summer  re- 
sort of  well-to-do  Petrograd  citi- 
zens. The  chateau  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  Roman  art 
treasures.  Pop.  8,400. 

Pavo  OR  PEACOCK.  In  astronomy, 
one  of  the  ancient  southern  con- 
stellations named  by  Bayer.  It 
possesses  several  double  stars, 
notably  Zeta  Pavonis. 

Pawnbroker.  Person  licensed 
to  lend  money  at  interest  on  the 
security  of  articles  deposited  with 
him.  The  origin  of  pawnbroking 
may  be  traced  to  very  early  times, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  In 
Christendom,  however,  the  practice 
was  philanthropic  in  character, 
rather  than  commercial,  since  the 
mont  de  piiti  was  originally  an 
Italian  institution,  supported  by 
the  popes,  and  based  on  loans  to 
the  poor,  free  of  interest.  Various 
attempts  were  made,  the  earliest 
in  1361,  to  introduce  this  benevo- 
lent system  into  other  countries, 
but  in  the  end  interest  was  every- 
where charged  by  pawnbrokers, 
though  the  rates  had  to  be  strictly 
controlled  by  legislation. 

Pawnbroking  and  banking  often 
went  together,  and  in  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  certain 
Italian  traders  gamed  a  foothold  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Lombard  Street. 
The  origin  of  the  three  golden  balls 
as  the  pawnbroker's  sign  is  doubt- 
ful; it  is  at  any  rate  improbable  that, 
as  one  story  goes,  they  are  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  though 
that  family  gained  much  power  by 
profitable  loan  transactions  with 
needy  potentates.  The  Lombards 
enjoyed  their  monopoly  of  pawn- 
broking  until  exorbitant  charges 


Anna  Pavlova,  the  Russian  dancer, 
in  characteristic  Russian  bead-dress 

brought  their  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  first 
year  of  her  successor  brought  the 
fi  rst  controlling  legislation.  Further 
regulating  Acts  were  passed  in 
1756,  1783,  1800,  1856,  1859,  and 
1860,  and  these  were  consolidated 
in  the  Act  of  1872,  on  which  the 
existing  law  is  based. 

On  small  loans  of  £10  and  under, 
the  rates  of  interest  are  fixed; 
on  sums  of  10s.  and  under,  the 
pawnbroker's  charge  is  £d.  for  the 
ticket,  and  interest  at  $d.  per 
calendar  month  on  each  florin  or 
part  of  a  florin ;  between  10s.  and 
40s.,  the  charges  are  Id.  for  the 
ticket,  and  £d.  a  month  per  florin  ; 
while  on  larger  sums  up  to  £10  the 
charge  for  the  ticket  is  Id.,  and 
the  interest  £d.  per  half-crown. 
Special  contracts,  however,  may  be 
made  with  loans  exceeding  40s. 

Every  pawnbroker  must  take 
out  an  annual  licence  at  a  cost  of 
£7  10s.,  with  an  additional  charge 
of  £5  15s.  for  permission  to  deal  in 
plate.  He  must  also  display  his 
rates  of  interest,  and  keep  his 
books  in  good  order.  The  Act  also 
sets  out  certain  things  which  the 
pawnbroker  must  not  do,  e.g.  take 
an  article  in  pawn  from  an  in- 
toxicated person. 

Pledges  may  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  within  one  year  and  seven 
days,  on  production  of  the  pawn- 
ticket  and  payment  of  the  loan  and 
accrued  interest.  Articles  un- 
redeemed within  the  specified  term, 
if  of  less  value  than  10s.,  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  pawn- 
broker ;  if  worth  more  than  10s., 
they  may  be  retained  on  pledge,  or 
sold  by  public  auction.  Full 
records  of  all  articles  sold  must  be 
kept  for  three  years  for  inspection 
on  demand  by  the  holder  of  the 


ticket,  who  may  also  demand  from 
the  pawnbroker,  within  the  same 
period,  any  sum  received  from  the 
sale  in  excess  of  the  charges  due, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  sale.  If  the 
sale  results  in  a  deficit,  the  pawn- 
broker may  sue  for  the  difference. 

Pawnbrokers  are  liable  in  certain 
circumstances  for  loss  by  fire,  or 
damage  to  pledges  in  their  possess- 
ion. They  also  have  to  exercise 
great  caution  with  regard  to  goods 
which  may  have  been  stolen.  If 
they  accept  goods  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen,  they  are 
punishable  as  receivers ;  if  they 
have  acted  in  good  faith,  and  the 
articles  are  proved  to  be  stolen 
property,  it  is  their  duty  to  assist 
the  police  to  the  best  of  their 
power.  See  Banking ;  Mont  de 
Piete. 

Pawnee.  Confederacy  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes,  formerly 
in  Nebraska.  Taking  part  in  the 
Caddoan  migration  from  the  S.W., 
they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Algonquins,  who  enslaved  their 
captives,  and  in  the  17th  century 
bartered  them  to  the  white  colon- 
ists. Hence  Pawnee  came  to  denote 
any  aboriginal  slave.  In  1906  they 
numbered,  in  Oklahoma,  649. 

Pawtucket.  City  of  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.,  in  Providence  co. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pawtucket 
river,  4  m.  N.  of  Providence,  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Rly.  Pawtucket  Falls, 
50  ft.  high,  provide  considerable 
water  power.  Samuel  Slater  estab- 
lished here  in  1790  the  first  cotton 
factory  in  the  U.S.A.  The  city  is 
noted  for  its  textile  manufactures 
of  all  materials  and  varieties,  and 
there  are  many  dyeing,  bleaching, 
and  finishing  works.  Dating  from 
1765,  the  city  grew  by  reason  of 
changes  in  administrative  bound- 
aries, 1828-1874,  and  received  its 
charter  in  1886.  Pop.  64,200. 

Paxiuba  Palm  (Iriartea  ven- 
tricosa)  OK  ZANONA  PALM.  Tall  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Palmae.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Amazons  and 


Paxiiiba  Palm.      Head  of  leaves ; 
inset :  left,  fruit ;  right,  aerial  roots 
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Guiana.    The  trunk,  which  attains 

u  height  of  not.,  loo  ft 

ll     lltll 

.  :lii<l  tliiou,  .nit  acn  : 
lllioilt     MV     fret     from     the     ground. 

'I'll'-  leaves  are  12  to  20  ft  long, 

divided  into  two  i.. us  of  leaflet*. 

PAXO  "><  l'\\«>s.    Smallest  of  tlin 
:  I  -l.uula,  Greece. 

With  dimension^  .",  in.  l>v  '2  in.,  and 

v  surface,  it  produces  fimn 

and  olive  oil.    The  capital  is  Gaios, 

on  tin-  !  I',, p.  4,000. 

Pax  Romana  ii:  Tim  jieaoe). 

|i|.|lr.|      t<>     till'     •    i.llillt  |..||     of 

i  111  nnpirt' from  the  aooes- 
simi  of  Nerva,  A.D.  98,  to  the  death 
us  Amelias,  A.D.  180.  Tins 
period  was  one  of  profound  peace. 
The  analogous  phrase  Pax  l«ri- 
tannica  has  conic  into  use  to  denote 
the  peace  maintained  in  those  put- 
of  the  world  which  are  under 
British  protection. 

Paxton,  Sm  JOSEPH  (1801-65). 
British  architect  and  gardener. 
;t  Milton  Bryant,  liedford- 
shire,  Aug.  3, 
1801,  the  son 
of  a  small 
farmer,  he 
was  appointed 
superinten- 
dent of  the 
gardens  at 
Chatsworth  in 
1826.  He 
built  the  con- 
servatory and 
fountains,  the 
first  being  the  model  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851.  His  plans  for  the 
exhibition  having  been  approved, 
he  was  knighted  in  1851.  He  repre- 
sented Coventry  in  Parliament  from 
1854  until  his  death  at  Sydenham, 
June  8,  1865. 

Pay  Day.  On  Stock  Exchange, 
the  last  day  of  the  settlement. 
Thereon  stocks  and  shares  taken 
up  must  be  paid  for,  or  the  buyer 
will  be  treated  as  a  defaulter. 

Paymaster.  Non-combatant 
rank  of  officer  in  the  navy  and 
army.  I  n  t  he  navy  the  grades  range 
from  assistant  paymaster  (under 
four  years'  standing),  correspond- 
ing to  sub-lieutenant,  to  the  pay- 
master-in-chief, who  has  equivalent 
rank  to  executive  captain.  They 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  white 
edging  to  the  gold  cuff  stripe  or 
stripes.  -See  Army  Pay  Department. 
Paymaster- General.  Govern- 
ment official  in  charge  of  a  small 
department  which  pays  out  public 
money  in  accordance  with  the 
votes  of  Parliament  and  as  re- 
quisitioned by  the  Treasury.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Government,  but 
not  of  the  Cabinet,  and  is  unpaid. 
He  was  first  appointed  after  1660, 
and  perquisites  and  commissions 
long  made  his  office  perhaps  the 


Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
British  architect 

Afltr  Oakley 


most  lucrative  in  the  public  service, 
office  was  reorganized 
of  M-eoiidary  import- 
Treasury. 

Payment  of  Member*. 

used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to 

members  of  a  legislature.   The  pay- 

of    members'    expenses    in 

England    dates    from    very    early 

tmi. •-.   .ind    VM   .it    !il-t    d.-fl  i\.-d    l.v 

the  constituencies,  but  it  la  pun  I 
i  period,  when  a 
seat  in  the  House  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  privilege.  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  long 
agitation,  a  payment  of  t  UNI  a  year 
was  sanctioned  by  the  House,  Aug. 
11.  I'M  I.  In  1'XM  some  M.lVsen- 
deavoured  to  obtain  parliamentary 
s.iiK-tiou  for  the  oemption  of  their 
salaries  from  income  tax,  and  to 
receive  free  railway  travel  during 
the  session.  At  that  time  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful,  but  in 
1 '.>•_>  1  lirst-claAs  railway  passes  were 
sanctioned. 

The  British  Dominions  have 
adopted  the  payment  of  members. 
Those  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  receive  the  allowance  of 
4,000  dollars  (£800)  for  the  session, 
with  a  deduction  of  25  dollars  a  day 
for  every  day  beyond  15,  if  the 
member  does  not  attend.  Members 
of  the  N.S.  Wales  legislative  assem- 
bly receive  £500  a  year,  with  free 
rail  and  tram  travel,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  official  stamped  en- 
velopes for  the  transmission  of  cor- 
respondence. Those  of  the  Victoria 
assembly  receive  a  reimbursement 
of  £500  for  expenses,  free  postage 
and  travel.  In  Queensland  M.P.'s 
receive  £300  per  annum,  free  post- 
age and  stationery ;  in  S.  Aus- 
tralia £200  per  annum  and  free  rly. 
travel ;  in  Western  Australia  £400 
per  annum  and  free  rly.  travel. 
Most  of  the  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries have  adopted  payment  of 
members.  In  France  the  salary  w 
£600  a  year,  with  a  deduction  for 

li.-e||,  BA. 

Payn,  JAMES  ( 1830-98).  British 
novelist.  He  was  born  at  Chelten- 
ham, Feb.  28,  1830,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  afterwards  spending  a 
year  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich.  An  article 
describing  life  at  Woolwich,  which 
was  accepted  by  Household  \Y<  >nU. 
was  his  first 
introduction 
to  literature, 
to  which,  after 
four  years  at 
Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cam- 
bridge, Payn 
resolved  to 
devote  him- 
self. He  ed- 
ited Cham-  sJ**l€4r  r~S9-t/-n- 
bers's  Jour- 


rial  18AS-74.  Mid  also  the  C 
Magazine.  1882-'.'  rlu  in- 

1877; 
i    than 

Water,  I  >lk    of    the 

Town.  1885,  win-  h  •!•  .ils  with 
the  Shakespearean  for-,  r  Ireland. 
Some  Literary  Recollections,  1884. 
contains  interesting  reminiscences 
of  contem |  try  society, 

and  The  Backwater  of  Life,  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1890,  some 
cultured  essays.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  25,  1898. 

Payne,  JOHN  HOWARD  (1791- 
1852).  American  actor  and  play- 
wright. Born  in  New  York,  he 
made  his  stage 
debut  at  the 
Park  Theatre 
there,  Feb.  24, 
1809,  as  Young 
d  in  John 
H  o  m  e's  t  r  a- 
Douglas. 
He  acted  i  n 
England, 
adapted 
ue3  m  any 
plays 

from  the  French,  was  U.S.  consul 
at  Tunis,  1842-45  and  1851-52,  and 
died  there,  April  9,  1852.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  author  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home  (q.v.).  See 
Lives,  C.  H.  Brainard,  1885;  W.  T. 
Hanson,  1913. 

Paysandu.  Department  of  W. 
Uruguay.  It  is  situated  E.  of  the 
Uruguay  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Argentine  provs.  of  Entre 
Rios  and  Corrientes.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals,  yielding  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared.  Area,  5,115  sq. 
m.  Pop.  61,000. 

i'aysandu,  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Uruguay 
river.  170  m.  N.  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  282  m.  by  rly.  N.W.  of  Mon- 
tevideo. A  modern  town,  with 
fine  public  buildings,  it  has  large 
abattoirs,  and  carries  on  a  trade 
in  livestock,  etc.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1772.  Pop.  22,000. 

Pays  d'Etat.  Term  used  to 
describe  those  provinces  of  France 
which,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
certain  local  privileges.  Their 
estates  retained  some  of  their 
earlier  powers,  chiefly  that  of 
voting  their  own  taxes.  Languedoc, 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and 
Artois  were  the  chief  pays  fetal, 
and  there  were  some  smaller  dis- 
tricts of  like  nature,  most  of  tin  m 
on  the  frontiers.  All  provinces 
uhii  h  were  not  pays  fetal  were 
called  pays  f  election.  In  these 
the  government  was  completely 
n  ntralised.  See  France. 

Payta.  Seaport  of  N.  Peru,  in 
the  dcpt.  of  1'iura.  It  exports 
cotton;  cotton-seed,  goat  skins. 


P.C.  _ 

and  hides.  The  port  is  specially 
equipped  for  traffic  in  petroleum. 
There  is  a  short  railway  to  Piura, 
the  capital  of  the  dept.  Pop.  4,000. 
P.C.  Abbrev.  for  privy  council, 
or  councillor  ;  police  constable  ; 
perpetual  curate  ;  postcard. 

Pea  (Pisum  sativum).  Annual 
climbing  herb  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae.  Its  seeds  and  pods 
are  edible,  and 
form  one  of  the 
most  popular  of 
vegetables.  The 
origin  of  the 
garden  pea  is 
unknown,  but 
it  is  said  to  have 
been  intro- 
duced into  Bri- 
tain from  S. 
Europe  in  1548. 
The  seed  should 
be  sown  month- 
ly from  Feb.  to 
May  or  June,  in 
a  deep  rich  soil 
with  a  little 
lime  added. 
The  use  of 
stable  manure, 
except  in  very 
small  quanti- 
ties, is  not  re- 

Pea.    Pods  ol  green    Commended  for 
pea,  showing  method    edlble  Peas'  M 
of  splitting  it    has    a    ten- 

dency  to  make 
the  plants  pro- 
duce much  stem  and  leaf,  but  only 
indifferent  pods.  The  best  dressing 
is  a  dusting  of  nitrate  of  soda  when 
the  young  plants  are  about  1  ft.  in 
height. 

The  seeds  of  the  pea  should 
be  planted  fairly  thickly,  say  one 
pint  to  200  ft.  in  length  of  border, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan,  before  sowing, 
to  roll  the  peas  in  red  lead,  as  -this 
helps  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  and  mice.  They 
should  be  sown  about  3  or  4  ins.  deep 
and  1  in.  apart  diagonally,  for  the 
dwarf  kinds,  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance for  the  taller  sorts,  while  the 
rows  should  be  from  18  ins.  apart  for 
the  dwarf  kinds  and  from  4  to  6  ft. 
apart,  according  to  height,  for  the 
taller  growing  varieties.  The  plants 
may  be  trained  upon  brushwood, 
known  as  pea-sticks,  or  across  hori- 
zontally stretched  wires  or  strings. 
Dwarf  peas  need  no  training,  but 
are  apt  to  get  spoiled  by  violent 
rains.  The  variety  known  as  sugar 
pea  has  edible  pods.  See  Fruit- 
^  Peabody.  City  of  Massachusetts' 
U.S.A.,  in  Essex  co.  It  is  2  m.  W- 
of  Salem,  and  is  served  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Rly.  It  contains 
the  Peabody  Institute,  with  a  fine 
library  and  a  high  school.  An  im- 
portant industrial  town,  its  chief 
manufactures  are  leather,'  boots 
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and  shoes,  gloves,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, cotton  goods,  and  soap. 
Formerly  known  as  South  Danvers, 
it  assumed  its  present  name  in 
1868  in  honour  of  George  Pea- 
body,  born  here  in  1795.  It  became 
a  city  in  1917.  Pop.  19,600. 

Peabody,  GEORGE  (1795-1869). 
American  philanthropist.  Born 
at  South  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
Feb.  18,  1795, 
he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  lad 
in  a  dry-goods 
store,  setting 
up  in  business 
for  himself  in 
1814.  The  busi- 
ness prospered, 
branches  were 
opened  in  New 
York  and 
Philadelphia, 
and  in  1837  Peabody  came  to 
London,  where,  retiring  from  the 
American  business  in  1843,  he  set 
up  as  a  merchant  and  banker. 
The  large  fortune  he  had  amassed  in 
America  he  employed  in  philan- 
thropic work.  In  England  he  gave 
£150,000  for  the  London  poor,  and 
£500,000  to  establish  the  Peabody 
dwellings.  He  died  in  London, 
Nov.  4,  1869,  and  after  lying  in 
state  in  Westminster  Abbey,  his 
remains  were  taken  to  America. 

Peabody  Trust.  Fund  estab- 
lished in  1862  by  George  Peabody, 
who  gave  or  left  a  total  sum  of 
£600,000  to  trustees  to  build  houses 
for  the  working  classes  of  London. 
Blocks  of  buildings  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  London  until  there 
were  18  of  them.  By  the  end  of  1918 
the  Trust  owned  dwellings  with 
15,939  rooms,  in  which  22,392 
persons  lived.  The  average  weekly 
charge  for  each  room  was  2s.  4Jd., 
this  including  water  and  the  use  of 
laundries  and  sculleries. 

Peace  (Lat.  pax).  State  of  quiet, 
the  opposite  of  warfare.  The  word 
is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  a 
treaty,  e.g.  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. In  early  times,  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  truce  of  God,  down 
to  modern  days,  by  the  setting  up 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  create  or  per- 
petuate a  state  of  peace  between 
nations.  These  have  taken  the 
form  of  agreements  for  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  arbitration, 
and  conferences  such  as  those  held 
at  The  Hague,  and  of  other  ways, 
while  peace  societies  have  been 
established  in  Great  Britain,  the 
U.S.A.,  and  other  countries.  See 
Arbitration,  International ;  League 
of  Nations  ;  Treaty  ;  War. 
-  Peace.  River  of  Canada.  Ris- 
ing W.  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia,  it 
passes  through  the  Rockies  and 
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flows  mainly  N.  and  N.E.  through 
the  N.  of  Alberta.  Just  N.  of  Lake 
Athabaska  it  joins  the  Slave,  and 
the  united  stream  empties  itself 
into  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Its 
length  is  1,067  m.  and  its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Finlay,  Smoky, 
Little  Smoky,  and  Parsnip.  Its 
basin  covers  117,000  sq.  m.  The 
Peace  River  district  in  Alberta 
is  very  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
coal.  The  river  is  navigable 
beyond  Dunvegan  except  for  2  m. 
near  Vermilion  Falls. 

Peace,  CHARLES  (1832-79). 
British  criminal.  Bom  in  Sheffield, 
May  14,  1832,  he  received  his 
first  sentence  for  robbery  in  1851. 
In  1854  he  was  sentenced  to  four 
years'  penal  servitude  for  burglary, 
and  afterwards  always  worked 
alone  for  fear  of  betrayal.  Peace 
had  a  remarkable  power  of  dis- 
guise. _  The  loss  of  two  fingers  of 
one  hand  suggested  to  him  the  use 
of  a  false  arm  with  a  hook,  an 
identity  mark  which  he  put  on 
and  off  at  pleasure. 

On  Nov.  29,  1876,  Peace  com- 
mitted at  Bannercross,  near  Shef- 
field, the  murder  for  which  he  was 
hanged.  At  large  after  a  term  of 
penal  servitude,  he  was  living, 
under  his  own  name,  next  door  to 
an  engineer  named  Arthur  Dyson. 
Bad  blood  arose  between  the  two 
men  over  Mrs.  Dyson,  and  Peace 
shot  Dyson.  He  then  disappeared, 
and,  under  the  name  of  John 
Ward,  started  a  career  of  burglary 
in  the  London  suburbs,  living  in 
a  large  house  in  Peckham,  and 
passing  as  a  rich  man  of  the 
highest  respectability. 

One  early  morning  in  1878,  a 
policeman  named  Robinson  came 
across  Peace  at  work  in  the 
grounds  of  a  large  house  on  St. 
John's  Hill.  Though  Peace  shot 
and  wounded  him  severely,  the 
burglar  was  secured.  He  gave  his 
name  as  John  Ward,  and  under 
that  name  was  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  Nov.  19,  of  attempting 
the  life  of  a  policeman,  and  sent 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The 
woman  with  whom  Peace  had 
been  living,  however,  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  tried  at  Leeds 
winter  assizes  for  the  murder  of 
Dyson,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Before  his  execution  he  confessed 
to  many  burglaries  and  at  least 
one  murder,  that  of  Constable 
Cock  at  Manchester  in  1876.  For 
this  crime  a  man  named  William 
Habron  had  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  and  was 
actually  suffering  penal  servitude 
tor  life  at  the  moment  of  Peace's 
confession.  He  received  a  free 
pardon  and  £800  compensation. 
Peace  was  hanged  at  Leeds,  Feb. 
25.  1879 
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Peace   Conference. 

of  representatives  of   I 

foll..umu  host  ilit i<«  to  settle  terri- 
torial and  other  question*.  A 
peace  conference  usually  follows 
an  armistice,  but  whore  one  nation 
completely  defeats  another  terms 
of  peace  may  be  dictated  without 
a  oonfareooe. 

trnn  w  specially  associated 
with  the  meeting  of  Allied  powers 
1  w,  1919,  which  drew  up 
the  various  peace  treaties  follow  m  .• 
the  Great  War.  It  WM  formally 
opened  on  Jan.  18,  and  i!7  nut  ion- 
were  represented,  but  tin-  .  In,  t 
it  ions  were  conducted  by 
five  Great  Powers — Great  Britain, 
France,  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Italy.  At  first  two  represent 
of  each,  constituting  the  council 
of  ten,  carried  on  the  main  work, 
nut  tliis  was  soon  reduced  to  four, 
Japan  dropping  out.  The  main 
drill  K-rations  were  conducted  by 
the  "  Big  Four  " — Lloyd  George, 
Clemenceau,  Wilson,  and  Orlando, 
various  drafting  committees  and 
commissions  working  simultane- 
ously. The  peace  terms  were  pre 
sented  to  Germany  on  May  7,  and 
signed  June  28 ;  those  to  Austria 
were  presented  June  2,  and  signed 
Sept.  10;  Bulgaria  signed  on  Nov.  27. 
See  Neuilly ;  St.  Germain  :  Sevres ; 
Trianon  ;  Versailles,  Treaty  of  ; 
consult  also  A  History  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Paris,  ed.  H.  W.  V. 
Temperley,  1921. 

Peaceful  Penetration.  Term 
applied  to  methods  of  obtaining 
political  influence,  particularly 
among  backward  races,  by  means 
of  trade.  It  was  used  with  specific 
reference  to  Germany  in  the  years 
preceding  the  Great  War.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  term  implies 
similar  methods  of  commercial 
aggressiveness  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets. Germany  was  particularly 
successful  in  this  international 
competition,  largely  owing  to  her 
wide  system  of  credits,  adapta- 
bility to  the  varied  needs  of  her 
foreign  customers,  and  willingness 
to  do  business  at  a  lower  margin  of 
profit  than  most  of  her  rivals  for 
the  world's  commerce. 

Peace  Society.  Association  for 
the  prevention  of  war.  There  are 
some  hundreds  of  them  throughout 
the  world,  one  having  been  estab- 
lished in  England  in  1816.  The 
offices  are  at  47,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C.  In  1843  the  various 
peace  societies  held  an  interna- 
tional congress  at  Brussels,  this 
being  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
meetings.  See  Arbitration.  Inter- 
national ;  Hague  Conference. 

Peach  (Prunua  Peraica).  Small 
fruit-bearing  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Rosaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  was  cultivated  before  the 
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i. m  era.  and  WM  introduced 

in  the  10th  <•• 
•wen  are  pink  white,  and 
red,  and  the  fruit,  in  the  raw  «f  tin- 
peach  iUelf,  is  large,  pale  yellow 
and  crimson  m  « •••lour,  and  smooth 
•kinned.  The  nectarine,  a  variety, 
U  much  smaller  in  size. 

'1  l>'-re  are  two  types  of  peaches, 
known  as  freestone  ana  cling- 
In  the  former  the  fleth 
parts  readily 
from  the 
stone,  but  in 
the  latter, 
fibrous  cords 
from  the  stone 
hold  the  flesh 
around  it.  In 
Great  Britain 
out  •  of  •  door 
peaches  will 
thrive  in  fa- 
voured situa- 
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Peach  Palm  ilt-irtn-  minor). 
Tall  stender  tree  of  the  natural  or- 
der Palmae.  It  is  a  na«i\<-  of  th<- 


Peach.      Flowers 
and,    top,     bait 

and  section 


with  a  S.  or 
S.W.  aspect. 
The  f  a  n - 
shaped  trees 
should  be 
planted  about 
15  ft.  apart,  in 
well-drai  ned 
turfy  loam, 
with  a  little 
JIT-  ^p«  lime  added.  If 
'fat  f  ^^f  the  walls  are 
I  not  trellised  or 
I  wired,  the 
branches  must 
be  trained  by 
means  of 
shreds.Peaches 
require  plenty 
of  water  in  the 
summer  time,  and  protection  by 
means  of  cloths  from  winter  frosts 
Red  spider  is  the  principal  pest. 
Under  glass,  peaches  should  be 
started  in  pots  in  a  temperature 
ranging  between  45°  and  60°,  be- 
tween Jan.  and  March.  The  potting 
mixture  should  consist  of  loam, 
crushed  bones,  and  well-rotted 
manure,  and  the  trees  should  be 
watered  freely  during  spring  and 
summer.  Pruning  should  be  rather 
drastically  performed  when  the 
shoots  are  about  2  ins.  long.  The 
fniit  itself  should  be  thinned  when 
it  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape.  Pro- 
pagation is  by  seeds  or  grafting. 
There  is  a  double-flowered  peach 
(Persica  vulgar i«  flore  plena)  which 
is  grown  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  for 
the  sake  of  its  blossoms,  in  sunny 
borders.  It  thrives  in  any  ordinary 
soil,  and  has  white  flowers. 


Peach    Palm.      Spray   o!   trait   of 
Bactrii  gasipaes ;   iniet.  single  trait 

Amazon  region.  The  trunk  is 
armed  with  sharp  spines,  an-1  tli  • 
leaves  are  from  2  to  4  ft.  long, 
divided  into  two  rows  of  slender 
leaflets  a  foot  long.  The  egg-shaped, 
peach-like,  scarlet  and  orange  fruit 
is  produced  in  large  bunches. 

Peacock  (Pavo).  Genus  of  the 
pheasant  family.  The  common 
peacock  (P.  crittalus)  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  at  an  early  date,  and 
was  a  favourite  table  bird  with  the 
Romans  and  down  to  the  medieval 
period.  Its  flesh  resembles  that  of 
the  pheasant,  and  its  eggs  are  ex- 
cellent, but  it  is  now  kept  for  orna- 
mental purposes  only. 

The  peacock  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  birds,  especially  at  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  male 
displays  his  gorgeously  eyed  train 
for  the  delectation  of  the  hens. 
This  train  is  not  the  tail,  but  a  pro- 
longation of  the  upper  tail -cover 
feathers,  and  when  spread  may  be 
seen  to  be  supported  by  the  true 
tail  feathers.  The  peacock  breeds 
readily  in  captivity. 

The  green  or  Java  peacock 
(P.  muticus)  is  a  native  of  Burma, 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  Java,  and  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  common 
peacock,  but  with  a  more  brilliant 
plumage.  See  Bird,  colour  plate. 

Peacock,  SIR  ALEXANDER  JAKES 
(b.  1361)  Australian  politician. 
Elected  to  the  Victoria  legislative 
assembly  in  1889,  he  became  min- 
ister of  education  and  postmaster- 
general  in  1892.  He  was  chief  secre- 
tary and  minister  of  education. 
1894 ;  minister  of  labour.  1900;  and 
premier  and  treasurer,  1901-2.  In 
1907-8  he  became  chief  secretary, 
was  minister  of  education  and 
labour,  1913-14;  and  premier,  trea- 
surer, and  minister  of  labour,  1914- 
17.  He  wvj created  K.C.M.G  in  1902. 

Peacock,  THOMAS  Love  (1785- 
1866).  British  poet  and  novelist. 
Bom  at  Weymouth,  Oct.  18,  1785, 
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T.  Love  Peacock, 
British  author 
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he  left  school  early  to  enter  busi- 
ness in  London,  but  studied  much 
in  his  leisure  and  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  In  1812 
he  met  Shelley,  and  was  closely 
associated  with  him  for  some  years. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  and 
proved  a  most  capable  official.  The 
best  of  his  poems  is  Rhododaphne, 

Baeaammrnmmmanmmm*     1818,    which 

shows  the  in- 
fluence  of 
Shelley,  but 
he  deserves  to 
be  remem- 
bered  rather 
for  Ins  satiric 
novels,  such 
as  Headlong 
Hall,  1816; 
Nightmare 
Abbey,  1818 ;  Maid  Marian,  1822  ; 
and  Crotchet  Castle,  1831.  He  died 
at  Halliford,  near  Chertsey,  Jan. 
23,  1866.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  George  Meredith  (q.v. ). 
See  Works,  with  Memoirs,  ed. 
H.  Cole,  1875,  and  R.  Garnett, 
1891 ;  Life,  C.  van  Daren,  191 1 ; 
T  L.P.,  A.  M.  Freeman,  1911. 

Peacock  Blue.  Greenish-blue 
tint  found  in  the  peacock's  plum- 
age, and  reproduced  as  a  composite 
colour  in  the  painter's  palette.  It 
is  the  dominant  note  in  Whistler's 
famous  decoration  of  the  Peacock 
Room  at  Prince's  Gate,  London. 

Peak.  Wild  tableland  of  Derby- 
shire, England.  It  is  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  county,  forming  the  S.  end 
of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Its  highest 
point  is  Kinder  Scout  (2,088  ft.), 
other  heights  being  Axe  Edge, 
near  Buxton  (1,860  ft.),  and  Mam 
Tor  (1,700  ft.).  Castleton  is  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  Peak, 
and  Chatsworth  is  known  as  the 
palace  of  the  Peak.  Peveril  Castle, 
near  Castleton,  figures  in  Scott's 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  Peak  has 
no  very  definite  limits,  although  it 
may  be  described  as  the  district  N. 
of  Buxton.  It  is  a  wild,  moorland 
area,  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams  that  feed  the  Derwent. 
On  it  are  stone  quarries,  and  grouse 
are  shot  on  the  moors.  Peak 
Forest  is  a  station  on  the  Mid.  Rly., 
36  m.  from  Derby.  The  Peak 
Cavern  is  a  cave  at  Castleton, 
which  goes  500  yards  into  the 
limestone. 

Pea  Nut  (Arochis  kypogaea). 
Herb  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosae,  better  known  as  the 
ground  nut  (q.v. )  or  monkey  nut. 
.  Pear  (Pyrus.  communis).  Tree 
of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  from  E. 
Europe  to  the  Himalayas.  The  soil 
in  which  the  pear  thrives  best  is  a 
deep,  rich  loam,  free  from  clay  sub- 
soil. When  once  established  pears 
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them  on  a  sunny 
shelf  in  a  heated 
greenhouse.  The 
pear,  particularly 
in  an  uncooked 
state,  should  be 
avoided  by  per- 
sons with  a  ten- 
dency to  bilious- 
ness. Pears  are 
grown  in  the  S. 
and  W.  of  Eng- 
land for  the  man  u- 
facture  of  perry,  a 
mildly  alcoholic 
beverage  pre- 
pared'in  the  same 
way  as  is  cider 
from  apples.  See 
Perry. 

Pearl.  Secre- 
tion deposited  by 
many  bivalve 
molluscs,  oysters 
and  mussels,  and 
a  few  univalves, 
in  the  form  of  a 


Pearl. 


1.  OF 
off1 


'urtle  Island,  1909. 


2.  Shell  containing  a  fine  pearl,  found 
3.  Cluster  of  Japanese  pearl  oysters 


liberally  repay  a  weekly  dose  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are 
propagated  in  the  same  way  as 
apples,  chiefly  by  grafting,  but 
the  best  stock  to  employ  is  the 
quince  (q.v. ),  except  for  standards. 
Late  pears  should  never  be  left 
,  on  the  trees 
after  the  middle 
of  November, 
but  picked  and 
carefully  stored 


in  a  well-aired 
room,  on  wood-  f 
en  shelves,  care 
being  taken 
that  one  fruit 
does  not  touch 
another.  They 
may  be  arti-  ;  Mtt 

ficially  ripened  ~ 
whpn    rfpsirpd    Pear.  Fruitofaculti- 
a    vated  variety.    Top, 
by    placing  left,  British  wild  pear 


great  number  of  thin  layers  ot  cal- 
cium carbonate,  one  upon  the 
other.  Whether  found  as  oval, 
spherical,  or  irregularly  shaped 
independent  objects,  as  "  blisters  " 
attached  to  the  shells,  or  as  the 
smooth,  inner  lining  of  the  shells, 
called  mother-of-pearl,  the  main 
composition  is  identical,  though 
in  some  instances  special  colouring 
matter  is  present.  The  beautiful 
iridescent  play  of  colour,  pearly  lus- 
tre or  "orient,''  is  due  to  irregular 
refraction  caused  by  obstruction  to 
light  by  the  numerous  thin  layers. 
Pearls  of  line  shape-  are  formed 
within  the  mantle,  or  fleshy  sub- 
stance, of  the  mollusc,  while  irregu- 
larly shapeu  pearls  and  blisters 
are  formed  between  the  lish  and 
the  shell  or  even  on  tne  shell 
itself. 

Pearls  dissolve  in  acids,  dis- 
colour if  exposed"  to  alkali,  or  even 
to  constant  warmth  against  human 
skin.  They  are  light  in  weight  and 
comparatively  soft,  the  degree  of 
hardness  being  between  3  and  4. 
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The  best  pearls  are  produced  > 

/era),  which  aUo  is  the  principal 
source     of     rnothrr-of  poarl,     and 
iin-.tliiT  kin.l.    .V.  Jurat*.     These 
vii-hl   whit.-,   yi-lliiwlth   wl.it.-,   I. In 
ish  \\liite.  reddish,  grey,  an«l 
pearls.     The  finest  blacks,   ulinh 
are  much  esteems).  >-<»n<-  l«<m  MM- 
Booth  Set*  and  the  Golf  of  v 
The  hammer  oysters  of  the  (iambicr 
hi  in. I-  yii'M  bfOBM  tinted  pearls. 
Pale  rose  coloured  pearl*  w  i 

!>.od  come  from  the  Bahamas. 
Garnet  red,  pale  and  dark  brown 
ones  are  obtained  from  the  fan 
mussel  (I'inna  nobilia),  blue  from 
the  edible  muiwl,  violet  from  the 
.<irk  slidl  (.Irco  Noae),  and  purple 
from  the  Amiina  cepa. 

In  the  trade  pearls  are  known  as 
pear,  bell,  or  drop,  according  to 
their  shape ;  those  of  irregular 
form  are  known  as  buttons,  fancy, 
blisters  or  baroques.  Paragons  are 
of  tlu*  size  of  small  walnuts; 
cherries,  of  cherry  stones ;  seed, 
shot,  and  dust  are  the  smallest. 

Imitation  pearls  are  fashioned 
out  of  mother-of-pearl,  but  are 
easily  detected,  as  the  layers  are 
not  concentric.  The  finest  imita- 
tion pearls  are  made  on  a  principle 
discovered  by  Jacquin,  of  Paris,  in 
1680.  He  used  hollow  beads  of 
colourless  glass,  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  gelatin  and  the  tiny 
silvery  scales  of  the  bleak  (q.v.),  , 
and  filled  with  wax  to  give  solidity. 

"  Cultured  "  pearls  are  produced 
by  introducing  into  the  flesh  of  the 
oyster,  usually  under  the  liver, 
a  foreign  substance  which  the 
oyster  covers  with  "  nacre."  The 
Japanese  have  long  been  the  chief 
agents  in  this  branch  of  the  pearl 
industry.  In  1921  considerable 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  on  the  market 
these  cultured  pearls  as  natural 
ones. 

Most  pearl  fisheries  are  found 
within  the  tropic  seas.  Those  giv- 
ing yields  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance are  the  oyster  beds  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Ked  Sea,  Ceylon, 
Queensland  and  W.  Australia. 
The  last  three  regions  are  strictly 
preserved.  Fishing  is  also  carried 
on  in  the  waters  of  California, 
several  points  on  the  S.  American 
coast,  among  the  Pacific  island 
shallows,  and  in  several  of  the 
Chinese  estuaries,  the  latter  prob- 
ably furnishing  pearls  from  mussels. 
Fishing  is  generally  undertaken  by 
divers  from  boats,  armed  with 
knives  and  bags  attached  to  belts 
round  their  waists  to  contain  the 
oyster  shells.  In  other  instances 
baskets  are  lowered  and  hauled  up 
by  ropes.  Many  fishers  wear  diving 
dresses,  which  enable  them  to  re- 
main longer  in  deep  water.  In 
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Australia,  dredging  is  also  adopted. 
See  Australia  ;  Bahrein  Islands. 

Uibtiography.  The  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia  :  Its  Products  and 
Potentialities,  W.  Saville-Kent. 
1893 ;  Report  on  the  Pearl  Oyster 
»•«  of  the  Quit  of  Manaar, 
\V.  A.  Herdman,  1903;  Book  of  the 
Pearl,  O.  F.  Kunz  and  C.  H.  Steven- 
son. 1908 ;  Pearls,  W.  J.  Dakin,  1913. 

Pearl.  English  poem  of  the  14th 
century.  It  was  written  about  1370, 
probably  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire, 
by  the  unknown  author  of  Sir 
Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight, 
Cleanness,  and  Patience,  perhaps, 
after  Chauoer,  the  greatest  Muldlr 
English  poet.  Pearl,  written  in  101 
stanzas  of  12  lines,  tells  how  the 
author,  grieving  at  the  death  of  his 
infant  daughter,  whom  he  calls  his 
pearl,  sees  her  in  a  vision  as  a 
grown  maiden  standing  on  the 
farther  bank  of  a  river.  She  com- 
forts and  instructs  him,  and  finally 
shows  him  the  New  Jerusalem, 
where  she  walks  among  the  virgins 
who  follow  the  Lamb.  See  editions 
by  I.  Gollancz,  1891 ;  C.  G.  Osgood, 
1906;  Pearl  rendered  into  Modern 
English,  C.  G.  Osgood,  1907. 

Pearl.  River  of  Mississippi, 
U.S.A.  Rising  in  Winston  co.,  it 
follows  a  winding  course  of  295  m. 
to  the  Rigoleto,  a  channel  com- 
municating between  lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontehartrain.  It  drains  an 
area  of  7,250  sq.  m.  and  is  navig- 
able for  small  craft  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  length,  while  larger 
vessels  reach  Gainesville. 

Pearl.  Group  of  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  Central  America, 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Pana- 
ma. The  largest  are  San  Miguel, 
Del  Rey,  San  Jose,  and  Pedro 
Gonzales,  and  there  are  numerous 
islets.  They  were  so  named  from 
the  pearl  fisheries,  which  are 
actively  prosecuted. 

Pearl.  Type,  half  the  size  of  long 
primer,  a  size  larger  than  ruby 
and  a  size  smaller  than  diamond. 
Known  also  as  5  point,  about  15 
lines  make  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is 
called  both  I'artiienne  and  Stda- 
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nowe  in  French,  Perl  in  German, 
July  and  peert  in  Dutch,  and  ocekia 
di  mason  in  Italian. 

Pearl  Ash  pm  POTASH.  Grade, 
impure  potassium  carbonate.  It 
is  obtained  by  burning  waste 
wood.  The  United  States,  Russia 
-pain  are  the  chief  producers 
of  tins  form  of  potash,  and  a  re- 
vival has  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
facture consequent  upon  the  dis- 
location of  the  supply  from  the 
•can  potash  mines.  Pearl  ash 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  and  soap. 

Pearl  Fruit  (Margyricarptu 
tetottu)  Small  shrub  of  Un- 
natural order  Rosaceae.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Andes.  The  alternate 
leaves  are  broken  up  into  awl- 
shaped  leaflets.  The  inconspicuous, 
small  green  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
succeeded  by  minute  pearly  fruits. 
Pearlite.  Constituent  of  steel, 
an  intimate  mixture  of  ferrite  and 
cementite.  It  was  first  described 
by  H.  C.  Sorby,  who  called  it  the 
pearly  constituent  of  steel.  It 
may  be  either  granular  or  lamellar 
in  structure,  and,  if  the  latter,  the 
lamellae  may  be  alternately  hard 
and  soft.  It  is  characteristic  of 
steel  which  has  cooled  slowly  from 
a  high  temperature.  See  Steel. 

Pearl  Powder.  Crystalline 
form  of  calcium  sulphate  employed 
in  paper  making  for  hardening  the 
surface  of  paper.  It  is  also  known 
as  pearl  hardener.  A  powder  made 
from  fish  scales,  used  for  giving  the 
effect  of  pearl  to  celluloid  and 
xylonite,  is  known  commercially 
as  pearl  powder.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a  cosmetic  consisting  of 
bismuth  oxychloride. 

Pears,  SIB  EDWIN  (1835-1919). 
British  lawyer.  Bom  in  York,  he 
became  secretary  to  Frederick 
(later  arch- 
bishop) Tem- 
p  1  e,  then 
went  to  Tas- 
mania, return- 
ing to  England 
in  1860.  Called 
to  the  bar, 
1870,  he  went 
to  Constanti- 
nople in  1874, 
and  exposed 
the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  i  n 
the  British  press.  He  made  his 
home  there,  practising  in  the  con- 
sular courts  and  studying  Byzan- 
tine archaeology,  on  which  he  was 
a  leading  authority.  Knighted  in 
1909,  he  died  in  Malta,  Nov.  27, 
1919.  after  an  accident  on  board 
ship  from  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  author  of  Turkey 
and  Its  People,  1911.  and  wrote 
much  on  the  Near  East 


Sir  Edwin  Pears, 
British  lawyer 
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Charles  H.  Pearson, 
British  historian 


Pearson,  CHAKLES  HENBY  (1830 
-94).  British  historian.  Born  in 
London,  Sept.  7,  1830,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Rug- 
by, King's  Col- 
lege, London, 
and  Exeter  Col  - 
I  e  g  e,  Oxford. 
He  became,  in 
1855,  lecturer 
and  then  pro- 
fessor of  history 
at  King's  Col- 
lege, resigning 
in  1865.  He 
wrote  for  the  press  and  travelled, 
and  for  two  years  lectured  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  before  1871, 
when  he  went  to  Australia,  where 
he  lectured  at  the  university  of 
Melbourne.  In  1875  he  entered  the 
legislature  of  Victoria,  and  from 
1886-90  was  minister  of  education, 
carrying  out  very  important  re- 
forms. Pearson's  great  work  was 
his  National  Life  and  Character. 

1893,  pessimistic    as   regards  the 
future  of  the  white  man.     Earlier, 
his  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  Eng- 
land,  1861,  had  aroused   contro- 
versy.  He  died  in  London,  May  29, 

1894.  See  Autobiography,  1900. 
Pearson,    SIR    CYRIL    ARTHUR 

(1866-1921).  British  newspaper 
proprietor.  Born  Feb.  24,  1866,  at 
Wookey,  Som- 
ersetshire, son 
of  the  Rev.  A. 
Cyril  Pearson, 
he  was  edu- 
cated at  Win- 
chester. He  be- 
gan journalism 
as  sub-editor 
of  Tit-Bits, 
founded  Pear- 
s  o  n's  Weekly 
in  1890,  Home 
Notes  in  1894,  Pearson's  Magazine 
in  1896,  and  The  Daily  Express 
(q.v.)  in  1900.  Later  he  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  The  St. 
James's  Gazette  and  in  several 
papers  in  Birmingham,  New- 
castle, and  Leicester.  In  Nov., 
1904,  he  acquired  The  Stand- 
ard and  The  Evening  Standard, 
and  amalgamated  with  the  last 
named  The  St.  James's  Gazette. 
Overtaken  by  blindness,  he  retired 
from  journalism  in  1912  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  welfare  of 
those  similarly  afflicted,  especially 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  organizing 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  (q.v.).  He 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1916  and 
a  G.B.E.  in  1917.  He  wrote 
Victory  over  Blindness,  1919,  and 
contributed  the  article  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  to  this  Encyclo- 
pedia. He  died  Dec.  9,  1921. 

Pearson,  JOHN  (1613-86).  Eng- 
lish divine.  He  was  born  at  Great 
Snoring,  Norfolk,  Feb.  28,  1613, 


Sir  C.  A.  Pearson, 

British  newspaper 

proprietor 


John  Pearson, 
English  divine 


and  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  rec- 
tor of  Thoring- 
ton.  In  1654 
he  became 
weekly  preach- 
er at  S.  Clem- 
ent's, E  a  s  t- 
cheap,  London, 
and  there  de- 
livered the  ser- 
mons which  in 
1659  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed.  This  scholarly 
work  (see  ed.  by  Sinker,  1882)  is  a 
classic  of  Anglican  divinity.  In 
1660  Pearson  became  master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1661 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divin- 
ity, in  1662  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  in  1673  bishop  of  Chester, 
where  he  died  July  16,  1686. 

Pearson,  KARL  (b.1857).  British 
scientist.  Educated  at  University 
College  School,  London,  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
1882.  His  interests,  however, 
were  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
inquiry,  and  he  studied  the  theories 
of  evolution  and  heredity,  especi- 
ally from  the  mathematical  stand- 
point. He  became  professor  of 
eugenics  and  director  of  the 
laboratory  of  national  eugenics 
in  the  university  of  London.  Pear- 
son's writings  include  The  Chances 
of  Death  and  other  Studies  in 
Evolution,  1897  ;  Tables  for  Statis- 
ticians, 1914  ;  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Francis  Galton,  1914. 

Peary,  ROBERT  EDWIN  (1856- 
1920).  American  explorer.  Born 
May  6,  1856,  he  entered  the  U.S. 
navy  as  a  civil 
engineer  in 
1881,  and  was 
employed  in 
the  survey  of 
the  proposed 
Nicaragua 
Ship  Canal. 
Arctic  explor- 
ation had  long 
been  his  study 
when  in  1891- 
92  he  carried  out  a  sledging  expe- 
dition of  1,300  m.  from  McCormick 
Bay  to  the  N.E.  coast  of  Greenland. 
Other  voyages  followed  between 
1893-97  ;  in  1898  he  surveyed 
and  charted  the  coast  N.  of  Green- 
land, and  in  1902  and  1905  he  made 
attempts  to  reach  the  Pole.  In  1908 
he  began  the  voyage  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  N.  Pole,  April 
6,  1909.  Promoted  rear-admiral, 
1911,  he  died  at  Washington, 
Feb.  19,  1920.  See  Arctic  ^Ex- 
ploration ;  Cook,  F.  A. ;  consult 
also  North  Pole,  R.  E.  Peary,  1910. 


R.  E.  Peary, 
American  explorer 


Peary  Land.  Desolate  ice-bound 
tract  of  N.  Greenland.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Lockwood  and  Brainard 
in  1882.  The  neighbouring  fiords 
were  explored  in  Rasmussen's 
second  Thule  expedition,  1916-17. 
It  was  named  after  Peary,  the  ex- 
plorer, who  spent  a  considerable 
period  in  surveying  this  region. 

Peasantry  (Fr.  paysan,  from 
Lat.  pagensis,  countryman).  Gene- 
ral term  for  the  rural  population  of 
a  country  labouring  on  the  land 
for  wn>ges,  or  holding  and  tilling 
small  plots  of  land  for  themselves. 
See  Allotment ;  Labourer ;  Me- 
tayer System  ;  Small-holdings. 

Peasants'  Revolt.  Rising  of 
the  peasantry  in  England  in  1381. 
There  was  at  this  time  much  dis- 
content due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  statute  of  labourers,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Black  Death,  and  to 
other  causes.  The  imposition  of  a 
poll-tax  brought  matters  to  a  head. 
On  May  30  there  was  an  outbreak 
at  Brentwood.  On  June  2  a  more 
serious  movement  began.  In  Kent 
Wat  Tyler,  supported  by  John  Ball, 
appeared  as  its  leader. 

Maidstone  and  Dartford  were 
centres  of  disorder,  while  Essex  and 
other  eastern  counties  were  also  in 
revolt.  Manor  houses  and  manor 
rolls  were  destroyed,  lawyers  sin- 
gled out  for  vengeance.  The 
Kentish  and  Essex  rebels  marched 
to  London,  burned  the  prisons  and 
other  buildings  in  Southwark, 
crossed  London  Bridge,  and  mur- 
dered Simon  of  Sudbury,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the 
treasurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales.  At 
Mile  End  Richard  II  met  them  and 
persuaded  some  of  them  to  go 
home.  Next  day,  June  15,  there 
was  another  meeting  at  Smith- 
field,  where  Tyler  was  stabbed  by 
the  lord  mayor,  but  Richard 
quieted  his  followers,  who  dis- 
persed on  the  strength  of  his  pro- 
mise that  their  grievances  should 
be  removed.  This,  however,  was 
not  kept.  Meanwhile,  the  Norfolk 
rebels  had  been  crushed  at  N.  Wai- 
sham  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
See  England :  History ;  Tyler,  W. ; 
consult  also  Rising  in  E.  Anglia  in 
1381,  E.  Powell,  1895  ;  The  Great 
Revolt  of  1381,  C.  Oman,  1906. 

Peasants'  War.  Rising  of  the 
peasantry  which  took  place  in 
Germany  in  1522-25.  Due  mainly 
to  economic  causes,  it  broke  out 
in  the  Black  Forest  area.  The 
rising,  however,  spread  to  Fran- 
conia,  and  was  especially  successful 
in  Thuringia.  Roused  to  action,  the 
princes  collected  an  army,  and,  led 
by  Philip  of  Hesse,  defeated  the 
Thuringian  rebels  at  Franken- 
hausen  in  May,  1535,  their  leader, 
Thomas  Miinzer,  being  killed. 
See  Germany :  History. 
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Sir  Joseph  Pease,       pheimon  in  his 
British  politician       r|y  ,.nterprises 
tin»n*r,,  and  bee  a  me 

rnimeeted  with  the  eoal,  iron,  bank- 
ing, and  other  industries  in  and 
.u.. iiml  Darlington.  His  sons, 
Joseph  and  Henry,  were  both  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Joseph  being 
the  first  Quaker  to  sit  therein. 
Of  the  next  generation  the  most 

Sromincnt     members     were     Sir 
oseph     Whitwell     Pease     (1828- 
1903),  created  a  baronet  in  1882, 
and  his  brother.  Arthur.    Both  sat 
in  Parliament,  as  did  their  sons. 

Sir  Joseph's  elder  son,  Sir  Alfred 
E.  Pease,  was  a  great  hunter  and 
sportsman,  and  the  younger,  Jo- 
seph Albert,  filled  several  offices 
in  the  Liberal  government  and  was 
made  Lord  Gainford  in  1916. 
Arthur's  son,  Herbert  Pike  Pease, 
held  office  on  the  Unionist  side, 
and  later  in  Lloyd  George's 
coalition  government.  The  earlier 
Peases  were  Quakers  and  strong 
advocates  of  peace,  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  other  philanthropic 
objects.  Many  of  their  industrial 
interests  were  amalgamated  in  the 
ffrm  of  Pease  &  Partners,  Ltd. 

Peasenhall  Mystery.  British 
cause  cilebre.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  June  1,  1902,  Rose  Harsent, 
a  domestic  servant  at  Peasenhall, 
near  Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  was 
found  lying  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
house  where  she  was  employed, 
with  her  throat  cut.  On  her  was 
found  a  letter  making  an  appoint- 
ment for  12  o'clock  the  previous 
night.  This  letter  was  declared  by 
one  expert  to  have  been  written  by 
a  married  man  living  in  the  same 
village,  who  was  arrested.  The  case 
against  him  was  mainly  circum- 
stantial, but  his  wife  declared  that 
he  had  not  left  her  during  the  whole 
time  which  covered  the  murder. 
After  four  days'  trial  the  jury  dis- 
agreed on  Nov.  11,  1902.  He  was 
tried  again  in  1903,  and  again  the 
jury  disagreed.  On  Jan.  29,  1903, 
the  crown  issued  a  nolle  prosequi, 
and  the  accused  man  was  dis- 
charged. The  trial  was  memorable 
for  Sir  Krnest  Wild's  defence. 

Peat.  Spongy  substance  of 
vegetable  origin  common  to  almost 
every  temperate  country.  The 
larger  part  of  British  peat  appears 
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of  water.  The 
>  turves  or  sods  are 
stacked  edge- 
wise, leaning  one 
against  another, 
and  dried  by  sun 
and  air.  The  sods 
must  be  turned 
every  other  day, 
and  the  drying 
process  is  com- 
pleted within 
ten  to  twelve 
days.  Cutting 
takes  place  not 
later  than  June. 

See  Humogen;  consult  also  Peat 
and  its  Products,  W.  A.  Kerr, 
1905;  Peat  and  its  Manufacture, 
Bjorling  and  Gissing,  1907. 

Peaucellier  Cell.  Mechanism 
comprising  a  series  of  pivoted 
links,  invented  by  the  French 

a  decay.    The  average  temperature     Lieut,  C.  N.  Peaucellier,  in  1864.  to 
best  suited  for  the  formation  of    produce  motion  in  a  straight  line. 


Peat  obtained  from  Somerset  peat  bogs.      Cutting  the 
peat  and,  top  right,  method  of  stacking 

tions.  There  must  be  a  soil  w  hich 
will  retain  water  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, a  sufficiently  low  temperature 
to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  a 
temperature  not  too  low  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  vegetation, 
yet  low  enough  to  check  too  rapid 


peat  ranges  from  42°-48°  F. 
The     process     which     converts 

Elant  substances  into  peat  is  simi- 
ir  to  that  which  has  formed  the 
coal  measures,  but  the  oldest  peat 
deposits  are,  geologically  speaking, 
modern  compared  with  coal.  Peat 
bogs  cover  an  area  of  about 
6,000,000  acres  in  the  British  Isles, 
Ireland  alone  possessing  3,000,000 
acres.  They  vary  greatly  in 
depth,  in  Ireland  rarely  exceeding 
20  ft.,  while  in  parts  of  Wales  and 
on  Dartmoor  the  deposits  are  as 
much  as  40  ft.  deep. 

Pure  peat,  thoroughly  dry,  con- 
tains from  49  to  64  p.c.  of  carbon, 
and  has  a  calorific  value  rather 
more  than  half  that  of  a  similar 
weight  of  black  coal.  The  top 
stratum  of  a  peat  bog  has  little 
value  as  fuel,  but  is  suitable  for 


It  consists  of  a  pair  of  links  (a)  of 
equal  length,  pivoted  together  at 
one  end  (Y),  and  at  their  other 
ends  connected  with  opposite  angles 
of  four  links  (c,  d,  e,  /)  forming  a 
rhombus.  Pivoted  to  the  links 
(c,  d)  is  a  further  link  (g),  the  end 
(Z)  of  which  is  located  halfway 
between  the  point  (Y)  and  the 
junction  of  the  links  (c,  d).  When  in 
use  the  mechanism  oscillates  about 
fixed  points  Y  and  Z,  and  the 
point  X,  forming  the  junction  of  the 
links  e,  /,  travels  along  a  straight 
line  P,  Q  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
joining  the 
points  Y,  'A. 
•S'ee  Linkages. 


the  manufacture  of  moss  litter,  — 
paper  pulp,  and  textile  fabrics. 
The  next  layer  is  light  in  colour, 
and  not  comparable  with  the  dark 
peat  ol.tnincil  two  feet  or  more 
below  the  surface.  Mountain  peat 
is  considered  superior  to  lowland 
peat.  Peat  is  cut  with  a  long,  nar- 
row, very  sharp  shovel.  Freshly 
<  ut,  it  contains  as  much  as  80  p.c. 


Y    - 


Peaucellier  Cell.  Diagram  demon* 
jtratniir  the  principle  of  the  mechan- 
ism. The  dotted  lines  show  how 
the  point  X  moves  up  or  down  on 
the  vertical  line.  £<•<•  teit 
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PebrineoKMuscARDiNE.  Disease 
affecting  silkworms.  It  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  but  is  now  known  to  be 
caused  by  a  microscopic  single- 
celled  protozoan  (Nosema  bomby- 
cis).  The  disease  manifests  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  dark  spots 
on  the  skin,  the  larva  becomes 
languid  and  stunted,  with  defective 
appetite.  Most  die  in  the  larval 
stage,  but  a  few  contrive  to  spin  a 
loose  cocoon  and  pupate.  If  moths 
emerge  from  the  pupae  they  are 
feeble,  and  their  eggs  transmit 
the  disease  to  the  next  generation. 
The  disease,  which  is  both  con- 
tagious and  infectious,  and  has  at 
times  been  epidemic  in  the  silk- 
producing  districts  of  France  and 
Italy,  can  only  be  combated  by 
killing  the  sick  insects.  It  is  pre- 
vented by  cultivating  the  larvae 
out  of  doors  on  netted  trees.  It  is 
estimated  that  before  Pasteur 
established  its  true  nature,  the 
disease  involved  the  French  silk 
industry  in  a  loss  of  £40,000,000. 

Pecan  (Carya.  illoensis).  Alter- 
native name  for  the  American 
hickory  nut  (q.v.). 

Peccary  (Dicotyles).  Genus  of 
ungulate  mammals  with  only 
three  toes  on  the  hind  foot.  They 


Peccary.     The  collared  peccary,  a 
tailless  mammal  of  America 

are  natives  of  America  from  Para- 
guay to  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Al- 
though much  resembling  small 
pigs  in  appearance  and  gregarious 
habits,  they  have  no  tails.  The 
bones  above  the  foot  unite  to 
^form  a  cannon-bone.  The  most 
'familiar  species  is  the  collared 
peccary  (D.  torquatus). 

Pe-chih-li.  Variant  names  of 
the  Chinese  gulf  and  province  of 
Chih-li  (q.v.). 

Peckforton  Castle.  Seat  of 
Baron  Tollemache,  at  Tarporley, 
Cheshire,  England.  It  was  bui'lt 
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1844-50.       Near     | 
by     is     Beeston     I 
Castle,  built   by     ! 
the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter in  1220,  and 
dismantled  1646. 

Peckham. 
Dist.  of  London. 
Part  of  the  met. 
bor.  of  Camber- 
well,  S.E.,  it  lies 
N.  of  Peckham 
Rye  and  Nun- 
head  and  W.  of 
New  Cross  and 
Hatcham.  Peckham  Road,  Peck- 
ham  High  Street,  and  Queen's 
Road  (once  Deptford  Lane)  con- 
nect Church  Street,  Camberwell, 
with  New  Cross.  In  Peckham  Road 
are  Camberwell  town  hall,  central 
library,  the  S.  London  Art  Gallery 
and  Technical  Institute,  and  Cam- 
den  Chapel.  The  Licensed  Victual- 
lers' Asylum  and  the  works  of  the 
S.  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Peckham,  which  cherishes 
legends  of  King  John  and  Nell 
Gwynn,  and  memories  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  Robert  Browning, 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  under 
the  name  of  Pecheham,  but  has 
altered  considerably  in .  modern 
times.  Peckham  Rye,  64  acres,  a 
public  recreation  ground  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  definitely 
public  property  since  1882.  Peck- 
ham  Rye  Park,  over  42  acres, 
opened  in  1894  and  since  added 
to,  has  an  old  farmhouse  and  is 
beautifully  wooded. 

Pecksniff,  SETH.  Character  in 
Dickens's  novel  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit.  An  architect  and  land  sur- 
veyor who  made  his  apprentices 
do  all  his  work,  he  exudes  good- 
ness, piety,  and  benevolence.  He 
is  the  recognized  personification  of 
unctuous  hypocrisy. 

Pecock,  REGINALD  (c.  1395- 
1460).  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and 
in  1431  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Whittington  College,  London.  He 
became  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1444,  and  was  translated  to  Chi- 
chester six  years  later.  He  engaged 
in  bitter  controversy  against  the 
Lollards,  preaching  against  church 
reform  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  his 
utterances  brought  him  into  such 
disrepute  that  his  books  were 
publicly  burnt,  his  name  was 
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Peckham,  London.   The  Rye,  looking  south-east 


removed  from  the  privy  council, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  recant 
publicly  and  resign  his  bishopric 
in  1458.  His  later  days  were 
spent  in  retirement  at  Thorney 
Abbey.  See  Life,  J.  Lewis,  new 
ed.  1820. 

Pecos.  River  of  U.S.A.  Rising 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  Mexico, 
it  flows  first  S.E.  and  then  S.  into 
Texas  along  the  W.  scarp  of  the 
Llano.  There  it  again  assumes  a 
S.E.  course,  finally  entering  the 


Pecklorton  Castle,  Cheshire ;  seat  of  Baron  Tollemache.     On  the  bill  to  the 
right  stands  Beeston  Castle 


Seth     Pecksniff,     the     hypocritical 

architect  and  impostor  of  Dickens's 

novel  Martin  Chuzzlewit 

From  a  drawing  by  Fred  Barnard. 

Rio  Grande,  about  37  m.  N.W.  of 
Del  Rio.  It  is  800  m.  long,  but  is 
of  little  commercial  value  apart 
from  irrigation.  At  Hondo  and 
Carlsbad  are  two  of  the  irrigation 
projects  of  the  U.S.  National  Re- 
clamation Service. 

Pecs.  Town  of  S.  Hungary  known 
as  Fiinfkirchen  (q.v.).  SeeN.V. 

Pecten.  Genus  of  marine  bivalve 
molluscs  (Lamellibranchiata).  It 
includes  about  a  dozen  British 
species,  the  best  known  being  the 
clam  or  great  pecten  (P.  maxirnus), 
which  is  used  as  food.  The  species 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  of  world- 
wide distribution,  and  found  at 
all  depths  down  to  about  3,000 
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The 

valve*,    wli.h 
have     i 
an    unequal 
pair  df  . 

expansions  at 
tin-  luiit-c,  are 
v  a  r  i  <> 
i  i  l>  i.i'd    and 
Mgfath 
oared.    The 
.uiirn.il  diM-s  not   use  its  foot  for 
locomotion,  young  specimens  flit- 
,  tin-  water  like  l»utt.  i 
Hies   by  opening  and   closing  the 
valves,  and  when  older  att. 
themselves  to  rocks,  etc.,  by  byssal 
threads  spun  \>\  tin-  ! 

Pectin.  Celaiiin.iis  substance 
found  in  fruits,  as  apples  and  goose- 
ami  in  ilrshy  roots,  an  car- 
rote  and  beets.  It  is  this  body 
\\lin  li  cauecs  jams  made  from 
fruits  to  set  into  a  jelly.  To  supply 
the  natural  deficiency  in  straw- 
berries, cherries,  etc.,  the  manu- 
facturer of  jams  sometimes  adds 
other  gelatinising  materials,  or 
combines  apple  and  gooseberry 
pulp  with  fruits  deficient  in  pec- 
tose  bodies.  Pectin  has  a  nutritious 
value  similar  to  that  of  starch. 

Pectoral  (Lat.  pectus,  breast). 
Object  worn  or  laid  upon  the 
breast.  Ancient  Roman  bronze 
breast  pint  M 
and  in' 
horse  peytrels 
\vere  defensive. 
The  Israelitish 
high-priest's 

jewelled      pCC- 

toral  (Trim 

and    Thum- 

mim)  and  the 

Christian    pec- 

toral   cross 

were    ritual. 

In    ancient 

Egypt  a  pylon- 

shaped    ornamented    plaque    was 

placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  em- 

balmed body.     See  Breastplate. 

Peculiar  (Lat.  peculiar  u,  one's 
own).  Ecclesiastical  law  term  for 
a  parish  or  church  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  or  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  Chapels 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  are 
royal  peculiars  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  sovereign,  while 
others  were  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishop or  to  the  greater  abbeys. 
Before  the  Reformation  there  were 
about  300  such  peculiars  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  now  been 
largely  alwlished.  The  court  of 
peculiars  in  a  branch  of  the  court  of 
arches.  See  Ecclesiastical  IAW. 

Peculiar  People.  Protestant 
sect,  founded  in  1838  by  .lolm 
Banyard.  Found  mainly  in  Kent 
and  the  E.  counties  <•!  Ki. 


Pectoral  Grots,  as 

used  in  the  Church 

of  England 

By    courltiy   of   <A< 
Warkam  Guild 
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their  conspicuous  ten< '  <  then 
refusal  to  make  use  of  medic* ' 

in. -ii'  in  CAM  of  sicknesM.  air 

i-  on  prayer  and  anoint  mu 
with  »il  to  effect  a  cure. 

PedAfOfM (Gr.  pain,  boy ;  agrin, 
to  lead).  Term  used  f 

meaning  wan  th  > 

slave  w  -  master's  ch  i  M  nil 

i   it   come*  peda- 
gogics as  a  N  vn. 'ii  vm  • 
teaching.     Sv  Kducat 

Pedal  (Lat.  pedali*.  pertaining 
to  the  fni.t ).  <  hi  ii  l>n  M  le,  the  part 
attache  I  «o  the  cranks.  On  them 
the  feet  of  the  tidi-r  rest,  and  by 
them  he  brings  force  to  bear  upon 
tin-  cranks,  which  in  turn  oper- 
ate the  gear  wheel.  Pedals  for 
ordinary  m.-nl  tiding  are  generally 
I  with  rubber,  but  for  racing 
machines  for  use  on  road  or  track, 
si.  .I  teethed  ones  are  employed,  to 
which  toe-clips  are  often  affixed, 
HO  that  the  feet  may  not  slip  when 
travelling  fast.  See  Cycling. 

Pedal.  Mechanism  of  musical 
instruments.  Pedals  are  of  vari- 
ous lands.  (1)  On  the  pianoforte 
they  are  two  levers  for  the  feet, 
of  which  the  one  on  the  right  lifts 
the  dampers  and  allows  the  tone  to 
In-  sustained  as  long  as  the  strings 

will  naturally  vibrate;  the  mi i 

t  he  left  softens  the  tone  (a)  by  shift- 
ing the  action,  sometimes  inrlu  Imu 
the  keyboard,  so  that  only  one  or 
two  strings  are  struck  by  each 
hammer  in  place  of  the  usual  three  ; 
(b)  by  shortening  the  blow  of  the 
hammers  ;  (c)  by  placing  a  strip  of 
felt  between  the  hammers  and 
the  strings.  (2)  On  the  harp  are 
foot  levers  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the 
strings  a  tone  or  semitone.  (3)  On 
the  organ  there  are  (a)  long  wooden 
keys  for  the  feet,  similar  to  those 
of  the  manuals,  controlling  the 
deepest  toned  pipes ;  (b)  levers 
moving  the  swell  shutters ;  (c) 
levers  controlling  groups  of  stops, 
known  as  composition,  or  combina- 
tion, pedals.  See  Organ ;  Pianoforte. 

Pedal  Point.  In  music,  a  note 
that  is  sustained  regardless  of  any 
changes  of  harmony.  It  is  generally 
in  the  bass,  but  may  be  placed  in 
any  part,  especially  the  top,  when 
it  is  known  as  an  inverted  pedal : 


u  -  i-11-.tomary  for  a  pedal 
an-  the  tonic  or  the  dominant, 
which  may  be  used  together,  form- 
ing the  so-called  pastoral  pedal. 
It  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
Modulation  is  not  allowed  save  in 
instances  where  the  tonic  is  thus 
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turned  into  the  dominant  m 
vena,  and  it  may  not  be  quitted 
unit**  it  happens  to  form  part  of 
the  chord.  Owing  to  iU  frequent 
employment  in  organ  mu»i<  the 
'  forgot. 

Peddar  Way.  Traditional 
name  for  the  bent  preserved  Roman 
road  in  East  Angus.  Traceable  for 
12  m.  from  .  th,  Suffolk, 

H  kham  Heath,  Norfolk,  it 
runs  thence  almo-t  -traight  for  33 
m.  through  Castle  Acre  to  Ring- 
stead.  Here  it  turns  and  con- 
tinues to  the  Roman  camp  near 
Hrancaster.  Set  Britain. 

Peden,  AI.KXANDER  (c.  1626-86). 
He  became 

mini-tir  of  \. w  Luce,  Galloway, 
in  1660,  wa«  ejected  1662,  and 
thereafter  won  a  reputation  as  a 
wandering  preacher-prophet.  He 
visited  Ireland,  was  imprisoned  on 
the  Bass  Rock,  1673-78,  and  died  at 
Sorn,  Jan.  28,  1686.  Buried  at 
Auchinleek,  his  body  was  disin- 
terred by  dragoons  and  buried 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  at 
Cum  nock.  .See  Covenanters;  consult 
also  Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant,  P. 
\Valker,1901 ;  Men  of  the  Covenant, 
A.  Smellic,  1903. 

Pedestal.  Term  in  architecture, 
(q.v.)  denoting  a  block  set  under  a 
column,  to  raise  the  latter  above 
the  ground  level  of  a  building  ;  it 
is  also  used  of  a  supporting  mem- 
ber for  a  statue  or  ornamental 
vase.  Classical  columns  were  some- 
times raised  on  square  pedestals, 
and  the  16th  century  builders  in 
Italy  freely  employed  this  device. 

Pedestrianism  (Lat  pedestris, 
going  on  foot).  Art  of  walking.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  including  (1) 
walking  races  over  relatively  short 
distances,  in  which  the  competitor 
matches  his  speed,  staying  power, 
and  judgement  against  other  com- 
petitors; (2)  long  distance  walks, 
lasting  many  days,  in  which  the 
competitor  or  competitors  natch 
themselves  against  the  clock. 

Short  distance  walking  races,  i.e. 
races  completed  without  a  break, 
may  be  over  any  distance  between 
one  mile  and  a  hundred.  The  re- 
cord for  the  shorter  distance  is 
6  mins.  24$  sees.,  G.  Goulding 
(Canada) ;  for  the  longer,  18  bra. 
4  mins.  10}  sees.,  T  E.  Hammond. 
These  races  are  generally  walked 
on  oval -shaped  tracks.  The  most 
noteworthy  road  race  is  on  the 
London  to  Brighton  course.  The 
distance  is  51  m.  1,607  yds.,  and 
has  been  covered  in  8  hra.  1 1  min-. 
14  sees,  by  H.  V.  L.  Rosa  in  1909. 
The  long  distance  walks  are  gene- 
rally done  on  prepared  tracks. 

Pedestrian  competitions  demand 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
judges.  The  rules  are  rigid.  The 
walking  must  be  fair  heel  and  toe  : 
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the  foot  must  come  to  the  ground 
heel  first,  with  the  leg  straight.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  thing  in  a  close 
race  to  avoid  the  temptation  to 
acquire  the  extra  speed  and  spring, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  relief  to  the 
muscles,  which  comes  from  bending 
the  knee  even  for  a  pace  or  two. 
The  pioneer  name  in  English  pe- 
destrianism  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Captain  Barclay  (q.v. ). 

Pediculosis.  Affection  of  the 
skin  caused  by  a  minute  parasite, 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties  : 


Pediment  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris 


the  Pediculus  capitis  or  head 
louse  (q.v. ),  the  P.  corporis  vel  vesti- 
mentorum  or  body  louse,  and  the 
P.  pubis  or  crab  louse,  which  in- 
fects the  pubic  hair.  Children  are 
more  often  affected  than  adults  with 
P.  capitis,  and  girls  more  than  boys 
owing  to  their  long  hair.  The  sub- 
sequent itching  leads  to  scratching, 
whereby  severe  secondary  infec- 
tions may  be  produced.  The  ma- 
ture parasites  are  easily  got  rid  of, 
but  the  ova  are  difficult  to  remove 
owing  to  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  hair.  In  young  children  the 
hair  should  be  cut  close,  and  white 
precipitate  ointment  applied  to  the 
scalp.  Paraffin,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  paraffin  and  olive 
oil,  which  kills  the  parasites  and 
the  ova,  can  be  used  in  the  case  of 
girls  and  women. 

P.  corporis  is  the  largest  form  of 
the  parasite.  It  lives  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  underclothing,  and 
sucks  blood  from  the  skin,  produc- 
ing severe  itching,  which  may  lead 
to  serious  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
Sulphur  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  and  the  affected 
clothing  baked  or  boiled.  P.  pubis 
is  smaller  than  the  other  forms. 

Pedigree.  Tabular  representa- 
tion of  descent  from  a  given  an- 
cestor, and  of  the  relation  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  a  family.  All 
the  members  of  one  generation  are 
placed  in  a  line,  and  those  of  the 
next  below.  The  signs  and  abbre- 
viations in  common  use  are  :  | , 
signifying  descent ;  =,  placed  be- 
tween two  names  signifying  mar- 
riage ;  J>,  signifying  the  person 
had  posterity  ;  s.  and  h.,  son  and 
heir  ;  dau.,  daughter  ;  coh.,  co- 
heir ;  w.,  wife;  s. p.,  sine  prole, 
without  issue  ;  v.p.,  vita  palris, 
in  his  father's  lifetime  ;  b.,  born  ; 
d.,  died ;  dep.,  deposed.  Dates 
and  other  particulars  are  added 
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when  possible,  and  occasionally  a 
male  is  indicated  by  a  small  square, 
a  female  by  a  diamond.  Shields  of 
arms,  impaled  or  quartered,  are 
often  added  to  show  alliances.  The 
word  is  probably  derived  from  the 
French  pied  de  grue,  crane's  foot, 
in  allusion  to  the  claw-like  marks 
denoting  succession.  See  Bourbon ; 
Genealogy. 

Pediment  (formerly  periment, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  pyramid). 
In  classic  architecture,  the  trian- 
gular crown  of  a  portico  at  the 
front  or  rear  of 
a  building.  The 
space  within  the 
triangle  is  called 
the  tympanum 
(q.v.),  and  is  often 
filled  with  sculp- 
ture. The  term  is 
also  used  of  simi- 
lar formations 


over  doors  and  windows.  In  Gothic 
architecture  the  height  of  a  pedi- 
mentequals,  or  exceeds.its  breadth, 
and  it  is  then  known  as  a  gable 
(q.v. ).  Otherwise,  the  ordinary 
pediment  is  enclosed  by  the  long 
horizontal  line  following  that  of  the 
cornice  and  two  raking  lines  of 
equal  length  meeting  over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  latter.  See  Architecture. 

Pedipalpi.  Order  of  arthropo- 
dous  animals  of  the  class  Arach- 
nida.  It  consists  principally  of 
the  whip -scorpions,  which  differ 
from  the  true  scorpions  in  having 
the  head  and  thorax  combined,  as 
in  the  spiders,  from  which  they 
differ,  however,  in  having  the  ab- 
domen segmented.  ^  The  feelers 
(palpi)  are  more  or  less  developed 
into  nippers  (chelae).  The  first 
pair  of  legs  are  much  longer  and 
more  slender  than  the  others. 
There  are  no  poison  glands.  The 
animals  are  found  in  damp  situa- 
tions in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  insect-feeders. 

Pedlar.  General  term  for  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  small  wares. 
The  word  is  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  may  be  connected  with  the  old 
and  still  colloquial  ped,  a  basket. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  a  pedlar 
is  one  who  sells  goods,  or  his  skill 
in  handicraft,  as  tinkering,  chair- 
mending,  etc.,  on  foot,  without  a 
horse  or  ass,  being  thus  statutorily 
distinguished  from  a  hawker,  who 
uses  a  horse.  A  pedlar  has  to  ob- 
tain annually  a  certificate  from  the 
police.  The  term  pedlars'  French 
is  applied  to  the  secret  jargon  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  and  so  to 
any  meaningless  rigmarole. 

Pedometer  (Lat.  pes,  foot ;  Gr. 
metron,  measure).  Instrument  for 
indicating  the  number  of  steps 
taken  in  walking,  thus  enabling 
the  distance  covered  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  usually  constructed 
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in  the  form  of  a  watch,  upon  the 
dial  of  which  are  recorded  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  me- 
chanism actuated  by  a  bob  or 
weight  oscillated  by  the  movement 
of  the  body,  or  in  some  cases  by  a 
cord  connected  with  the  foot.  In 
some  instruments,  adjustments  are 
made  for  any  altera- 
tion in  the  /^^^\  1  e  n  g  th  of 
step,  thus  If  jj^  Y|  per  initting 
the  d  i  s-  \Vi  &)  t  a  n  ce  tra- 


Pedonieter.      Diagram   illustrating 
working  of  ordinary  type.    See  text 

veiled  to  be  determined  more 
accurately.  The  figure  shows  the 
mechanism  of  an  ordinary  pedo- 
meter. A  is  the  pendulum  bob 
which,  as  it  swings,  actuates 
rachet- wheel  B  by  means  of  pawl  a. 
The  motion  of  B  is  communicated 
through  a  chain  of  wheels  and 
pinions,  c,  d,  e,  /,  to  the  index 
pointer  g,  which  shows  the  number 
of  miles  walked.  H  is  the  stop  by 
which  index  is  returned  to  zero 
from  any  point. 

Pedro  (1334-69).  King  of 
Castile,  called  the  Cruel.  Son  of 
King  Alphonso  XI,  he  was  born  at 
Burgos,  Aug.  30,  1334.  By  his 
many  crimes,  including  the  torture 
of  his  treasurer,  Samuel  Levi,  and 
the  murder  by  his  own  hand  of 
Abu  Said,  usurping  king  of 
Granada,  and  by  the  suspicious 
circumstances  of  his  wife's  death, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  his  illegitimate  brother, 
Don  Enrico,  known  as  Henry  of 
Trastamare,  invaded  Castile  with 
the  assistance  of  French  bands 
commanded  by  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin.  Pedro  fled  to  Bayonne,  where 
he  obtained  the  help  of  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  Black  Prince. 
The  Castilian  and  English  troops 
were  victorious  at  the  battle  of 
Navarrete  in  1367,  but  after  the 
Black  Prince's  departure  Don 
Enrico  returned  and  killed  Pedro 
in  a  quarrel,  March  23,  1369. 

Pedro  I  (1798-1834).  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  1822-31.  He  was  son  of 
John  VI  of  Portugal,  and  on  his 
father's  returning  from  Brazil  to 
Portugal,  1821,  was  left  as  prince- 
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regent  of  the  former  country.  J-  -m 
ing  the  party  demandin 
owe,  he  was  proclaimed  em |  •• 
1822,  and  in  1825  the  independence 
of  Brazil  wu  recognized.    On  id-- 
death of  hit  father  in  the  foil- a*  m. 
yearhebeoaiui-  Km/. -I  Portugal, but 
••  abdicated  in  favour  of  bu 
tor,  Maria.  After  an  outbreak 
de  Janeiro    he  abdicated 
the  Brazilian  throne  also,  April  7. 
1831,  and  returned  to  Portugal. 

Pedro  II  (1825-91).  Kmperorot 
Bra/il.  ls:U-80.  He  was  bora  at 
K  i«  - 1  If  Janeiro,  Deo.  2,  1 825,  aoo  of 
Pedro  I.  and  waa  proclaimed  em- 
peror on  his  father's  abdication, 
1831.  The  empire  settled  down  to  a 
long  period  of  peace  under  him 
until  he  waa  dethroned  after  the 
revolution  of  1889,  when  he  re- 
tired to  Europe.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Deo.  5,  1891.  In  1921  the  remains 
of  Pedro  II  and  his  wife  were  taken 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  re-interment. 
Peebles.  Royal  and  mun.  burgb 
and  co.  town  of  Peeblesshire,  Scot- 
land. It  stands  on  the  river  Tweed, 
23  m.  S.  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the 
N.B.  and  Cal. 
Rlys.  Anciently 
a  residence  of 
the  Scottish 
kings,  Peebles 
occupies  a  well- 
sheltered  p  o  s  i- 
tion  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed  and  attracts  many 
visitors.  Queensberry  Lodging,  an 
ancient  building,  was  presented  in 
1624  by  James  VI  to  Lord  Yester. 
In  18.r>7  William  Chambers  bought  it 
and  gave  it  to  the  town ;  through 
the  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
it  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged. 
The  new  buildings,  reopened  in 
1912,  contain  the  council  chambers, 
town  hall,  library,  museum,  and 
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Peebles,  Scotland.     Pariib  church, 
built  in  1887 


Peeblessbire.    Map  ot  tbe  inland  county  ol  S.E.  Scotland 


art  gallery.  There  are  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  and  a  good 
golf  course.  Tweed  and  woollen 
cloth  are  manufactured  Market 
day.  Tues.  Pop.  5,600. 

Peeblesshire  OB  TWEEDDALB. 
Inland  county  of  Scotland.  Its 
area  is  347  so.  tn.  From  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  S.W  and  traverses  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  county  K.,  the 
surface  rises  on  each  side  in  a  suc- 
cession of  grass-clad  hills  scored 
by  fertile  valleys.  In  the  S.  there 
has  been  much  planting  of  trees. 
Un  the  S.  border  is  Broad  Law 
(2,754  ft.),  the  highest  summit  in 
the  county.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Biggar,  Manor,  Lyne,  and  Ed- 
dlestone,  all  affluent  to  the  Tweed. 
Peebles  is  a  pastoral  county, 
and  sheep  are  reared  in  large 
numbers. 

The  N.B.  and  Cal.  Rlys.  afford 
transport  facilities.  Peebles  is  the 
county  town.  In  conjunction  with 
part  of  Midlothian  one  member  is 
it-turned  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  15,300. 

LITERARY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, The 
oo.  town  claims 
several  celebrated 
sons.  William  and 
Robert  Chambers 
were  born  there  : 
as  also  were 
Thomas  Smibert 
(1810-54),  poet 
and  miscellaneous 
writer,  editor  of 
<  Limbers' s  Jour- 
nal. 1837-42, 
John  Veitch 


(1829-94),  author 
of  History  and 
Poetrv  _of  tbe 
Scottish-  '  Border 
and  poems  in- 
spired by  Tweed 
side;  and  Henry 

'  ;i|.l.-rw KIMS") 

-94),  writer  on 
philosophy.  Tbe 
county  has  been 
rich  in  writers  of 
famous  song. 
Robert  Crawford 
(d  1733),  author 
of  Tweedaide  and 
other  well-known 
songs,  lived  at 
Auc  b  i  names. 
James  Nicol(  1769 
-1819),  poet  and 
miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bora 
at  Innerleitben. 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
found  much  in- 
spiration in  the 
county,  as  also 
did  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart  (1810- 
80)  and  J.  C.  Shairp  in  The  Bush 
A  boon  Traquair. 

Bibliography.  History  ol  Peebles- 
shire,  W.  Chambers,  1864  ;  History 
and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
J.  Veitch,  new  ed.  1893  ;  The  Story 
of  the  Tweed.  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  1909. 
Peekskill.  Town  of  New  York. 
It  stands  on  the  Hudson,  41  m. 
from  New  York  City,  and  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Rlys.  It  has  a  number 
of  manufactures.  Peekskill  was 
founded  in  1764  and  incorporated  in 
1816.  It  waa  important  during  the 
war  of  independence.  Pop.  15,900. 
Peel  OR  PELS.  In  medieval 
architecture,  a  small  tower  or  keep. 
They  were  found  commonly  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
served  as  places  of  refuge  for  the 
inhabitants  in  case  of  raids. 

Peel.  Coast  town  and  watering- 
place  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  1 1  m. 
N.W.  of  Douglas,  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  Rly.  There  are  manufactures 
of  sails  nets,  boats,  etc.,  but  the 


Peel,  lile  ol  Man.      Ruins  ol  tbe  cutle  on  St  Patrick's 
Isle ;  on  tbe  mot  is  tbe  roofless  cathedrn  of  St.  German' 


people  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  Joined  to  the  main- 
land by  causeway  is  St.  Patrick's 
isle,  which  contains  the  ruin  of  Peel 
Castle,  mentioned  in  Scott's  PeveriJ 
ol  the  Peak,  and  the  remains  of  S. 
German's  Cathedral,  a  cruciform 
structure  dating  partly  from  the 
12th  century  Market  day,  Sat. 
Pop.  2,600. 

Peel,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  PEEL, 
IST  VISCOUNT  (1829-1912).  British 
statesman.  Born  Aug.  3,  1829,  the 
youngest  son 
of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  be  was 
e  d  u  c  a  ted  at 
Eton  and  Bal- 
I  i  o  1  College, 
Oxford,  and 
entered  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons as  Lib- 
eral  M.P  for 
Warwick  in 

was  p  a  r  1 1  a- 
mentary  secretary  to  the  poor 
law  board,  1 868-7 1 ;  patronage 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  1871-73 ; 
and  under-secretary  for  home 
affairs,  1873-74  In  1884  he 
was  chosen  Speaker,  and  justly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
distinguished  occupants  of  that 
high  office.  He  retired  in  1895,  and 
was  made  a  viscount. 

In  his  later  years  Peel's  name 
was  mainly  associated  with  pro- 
posals for  temperance  reform.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1896  to  inquire 
into  the  licensing  laws.  Two  re- 
ports were  presented,  the  one  for 
which  Peel  was  responsible  being 
that  of  a  minority  ;  it  advised  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  the  compensation  being 
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raised  by  a  tax  on  them,  not  on  the 
general  public,  and  this  proposal 
was  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of 
1904  Peel  died  Oct.  24,  1912,  his 
eldest  son,  William  Robert  Welles- 
ley .  succeeding  to  his  title.  Of  his 
other  sons,  George  was  M.  P.  for  the 
Spalding  division  of  Lincolnshire, 
1917-18.  He  wrote  on  public 
questions,  including  The  Future  of 
England.  1911.  Sidney  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  the  Ux  bridge  division  of 
Middlesex  in  1918.  He  served  in  S. 
Africa  1899-1900,  and  in  the  Great 
War,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
British  delegation  at  the  peace 
conference  in  Paris,  1919 

Peel,  WILLIAM  ROBERT  WELLES  - 
LEY  PEEL,  2ND  VISCOUNT  (b.  1867). 
British  politician  The  eldest  son  of 
the  1st  viscount,  he  was  '.>om  Jan. 
7,  1867,  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
1893  During  the  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  he  served  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  The  Daily 
Telegraph.  In  1900  he  entered  the 
London  County  Council,  where  he 
took  a  fore- 
most place  in 
the  municipal 
reform  party, 
leading  it, 
1908-10,  and 
in  1914  becom- 
ing chairman 
of  the  council. 
Unionist  M.P. 
for  a  division 
of  Manchester, 
1900-6,  he  was 
returned  in  1909  for  Taunton, 
which  he  represented  until  he 
succeeded,  in  1912,  to  the  vis- 
county.  In  1917  Peel  acted  as 
joint  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  national  service  department;  in 
1919  he  was  made  under-secretary 
for  war  and  air,  and  in  1921  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  duchy. 
Secretary  of  state  for  India,  Oct., 
1922,  to  Jan.,  1924,  he  hecame  first 
commissioner  of  works,  Nov.  1924. 
Peel,  JOHN  (177(5-1854).  Cum- 
berland yeoman,  remarkable  for 
his  passion  for  fox-hunting.  Born 
at  Caldbeck,  Nov.  13,  1776,  he  died 
there,  Nov.  13,  1854.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  song  D'ye  ken  John 
Peel  ?  written  by  John  Woodcock 
Graves  about  1828-29.  See  Songs 
and  Ballads  of  Cumberland,  ed.  S. 
Gilpin  (G.  Coward),  1866. 

Peel,  SIR  ROBERT  (1788-1850). 
British  statesman.  He  was  born 
near  Bury,  Lancashire,  Feb.  5, 1788, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  was  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intelligent  Conserva- 
tism. He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  ChristChurch,  Oxford,  andafter 
a  brilliant  university  career  entered 
parliament  in  1809.  At  the  age  of 
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24  he  became  secretary  for  Ireland; 
six  years  later  he  retired  from  the 
Liverpool  ministry,  but  was  chair- 
man of  the  bank  committee  which 
Carried  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1819  In  1822  he  returned 
to  the  ministry  as  home  secretary, 
and  in  that  capacity  carried  several 
valuable  reforms,  including  a  very 
great  reduction  hi  the  number  of 
capital  offences,  improvements  in 
the  prisons,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who  in 
consequence  received  the  popular 
appellations  of  Peelers  and  Bobbies. 


After  Sir  T.  Lawrence 


When  Canning  became  prime 
minister  in  1827,  Peel  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  refused  to  join  him, 
and  thenceforward  Peel  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  joined  the  Wellington  ministry, 
formed  in  Jan.,  1828,  and  sup- 
ported the  duke  in  passing  Catholic 
emancipation,  being  convinced 
against  his  will  of  the  necessity  for 
that  measure  by  the  election  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  for  co.  Clare. 
When  Wellington,  in  1832,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  Tory  ministry 
in  order  to  pass  a  less  drastic  re- 
form bill  than  that  of  Lord  Grey, 
the  effort  was  made  abortive  by 
Peel's  refusal  to  join ;  only  after 
Grey's  bill  was  passed  did  he  accept 
it  as  an  irrevocable  fait  accompli. 

Twice,  in  1834  and  in  1839,  Peel 
was  called  to  office  as  prime 
minister,  but  in  both  cases  was 
obliged  to  resign  after  a  few  weeks  ; 
it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  able 
to  take  office  with  a  decisive  Con- 
servative majority  behind  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  five 
years  he  was  prime  minister.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  advanced  in 
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•ucceawve  budget*  along  the  path 
toward*  free  trade  upon  wlu.h 
Huakiwon  had  entered  before  him 

•!n-    pim.  i|.  I.-    ••(    increasing 
lesi-i,  inK  tarillii  so  that 

the  goods  were  cheapened  and  tin- 
demand  fur  them  increased,  where* 
by  an  actual  increase  of  revenue 


The  Com  I.AW,  however,  waa  tho 
grand  problem  —  thr  problem  of 
maintaining;  tin-  price*  which  were 
deemed  neoeeaary  for  tin-  pri-aerva- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  m<i 

•  :inc  meeting  the 
I  for  cheap  bread.  Peel 
relied  upon  tin-  >li.lmu  .scale.  but 
the  sliding  scale  proved  a  failure. 
At  last  the  In-ii  potato  famine  of 
1845,  coupled  with  tho  gradual 
working  upon  \u-<  mind  <>l  tho  argu- 
ments of  the  Anti-Corn  LAW 
League,  convinced  him  that  cheap 
bread  waa  more  necessary  than  the 
protection  of  agricultural  interests. 
the  mmi.-trv  had  taken 
office  as  a  protectionist  government, 
I  Vel  \\  ;us  unwilling  himself  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws,  though  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading most  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  necessity  for  the 
change.  But  a  Whig  or  Liberal 
cabinet  could  not  be  framed,  and  it 
was  Peel  himself  who  courageously 
introduced  the  measure  which  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs  and 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  no- 
surrender  section  of  the  Tory  party. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the 
bill  for  t  ho  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
paaaed  its  final  stage  Peel  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  an  Irish  question  and  resigned, 
June  29,  1846.  The  Liberals  came 
into  office,  and  were  there  main- 
tained by  the  general  support  of 
the  Peelites,  with  whom  they  ulti- 
mately coalesced  in  1852.  From 
1846-50  Peel,  though  outeide  the 
ministry,  remained  the  most  not- 
able figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  died  on  July  2,  1850, 
from  injuries  caused  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  See  Corn  Laws. 

Bibliography.  Speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  4  vols.,  1853; 
Memoirs,  ed.  Earl  Stanhope  ami  I  . 
Card  well,  1856;  The  Political  Life 
..f  Sir  H.  Peel,  T.  Doubleday,  1856  ; 
Memoirs  of  Peel,  F.  Guizot,  1857  ; 
Lives,  F.  C.  Montague,  1888  ;  J.  R. 
Thurefield,  1898  ;  Peel  from  his 
Private  Papers,  ed.  C.  S.  Parker, 
1899. 

Peele,  GEORGE  (<•..  1558-08). 
Knuli>h  poet  and  dramatist.  Son 
of  a  London  silversmith,  he  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 
BroaJgates  Hall  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  His  court  pastoral,  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  influenced 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
his  historical  play  Edward  I 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  and  his 


«i  1.  1    Wires'    Tale    the    theme  of 

Miltuu'n  ('IIIIIIIK.    HIM  work*.  which 
also  include  the  scriptural 

I'x'thsabe  and  a  number  of 
pageant*,  possess  poetic   beauty, 

mid    fer\ 
luit    n<>    l,i 

fiimli  v.  They  were  edited  by  A.  H. 
Hullen,  IS.HH.' 

Peeping;  Tom.  Name  given  to 
the  iin|iiiMti\e  tiiilt.r  ->f  <  ..M-ntt  v 
who  looked  out 

ami    henee   applied    to  anv  idlv 
m.  positive  person.     See  Godiva. 

Peep  o*  Day  Boys.  <  irganiza- 
tion  of  1'i-otcstant  Ulstermen 
formed  to  resist  the  Catholn- 
l>cfendera.  They  were  so  named 
from  their  habit  of  breaking  into 
the  houses  of  their  victims  at 
dawn.  Their  violence  caused  much 
trouble  yi  Ulster,  1784-95.  IV-m 
1790  onwards  many  of  the  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  were  absorbed  in  the 
Orange  lodges. 

Peerage  (Lat.  par,  equal).  I.  Her 
ally,  the  body  of  peers.  The  word 
is  now  applied,  however,  to  peers 
and  members  of  their  families,  i.e. 
to  those  who  can  succeed  to  titles. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
five  ranks  in  the  peerage,  duke, 
marquess,  earl,  viscount,  tind 
baron.  Baronets  have  never  been 
ranked  as  peers. 

The  possession  of  a  peerage  is 
confined  to  countries  ruled  by  a 
monarch,  because  the  root  idea  is 
that  of  personal  service  to  such. 
Spain  and  Sweden  have  peerages, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  U.K. 
Austria  and  Hungary  had  such 
before  the  Great  War.  France  had 
a  peerage  before  the  country  be- 
came a  republic.  A  peer  of  France 
was  one  on  whom  the  king  con- 
ferred that  dignity,  and  from  1814 
to  1848  there  was  a  chamber  of 
peers. 

Originally  a  peer  simply  meant 
an  equal,  but  its  present  use  dates 
from  the  time  it  was  restricted  to 
the  possessors  of  hereditary  titles. 
This  came  about  through  the 
~ep.ii  ation  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
barons  in  the  13th  century.  The 
former,  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  secured  the  right  to  be  tried 
by  their  equals,  or  peers,  and  thus 
became  known  as  peers.  A  peer 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  not  quite  the  same,  as 
the  bishops  and  the  law  lords  are 
lords  of  parliament,  but  not  peers. 
Peers  are  created  by  letters  patent, 
prescribing  the  conditions  under 
which  a  title  may  descend. 

A  peer  ge  may  be  limited  to 
sons  and  their  descendants,  or  be 
extended,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of 
Earl  Roberts,  to  daughters,  or,  as 
with  that  of  Earl  Kitchener,  to  a 
brother.  The  early  peers  owed 
their  position  to  tenure  of  land, 


I.  nt  this  was  soon  superseded  by 
a  writ  of  summons.  There  are 
peers  of  Scotland,  whose  number* 
cannot  be  increased  ;  peers  of 
Ireland  who  can  nit  in  the  House  of 

.  md  peers  of  the  i 
Kingdom.  A  woman  can  I*-  < 
peeress,  but  does  not  Hit  in  tin- 
House  of  Lords.  A  peerage  is  said 
to  be  dormant  when  tin-  heir  •!.--. 
not  assume  the  title.  It  becomes 

'  when  the  heirs,  a*. 
to  the  patent,  fail.  Baronies  can 
fall  into  abeyance.  Peerages,  or 
workn  ^'tMiiL'  biographical  details 
nf  peers  and  th«-ii  f.inulii-,  include 
those  of  Burke.  Cokayne,  and 
Debrett.  There  is  also  a  Jacobite 
peerage.  See  Baron  ;  Duke  ;  Lords, 
House  of  ;  ] 

Peerage  Bill.  Hill  introduced 
into  the  British  Parliament  in 
1720,  but  not  passed  into  law.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
from  creating  more  than  six  fresh 
peerages,  although  it  allowed  him 
to  replace  extinct  ones.  The  bill 
passed  the  Lords,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Commons  owing  mainly  to 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

Peer  Gynt.  Dramatic  poem  by 
lleniik  Ibsen,  first  published  in 
1867.  Peer  Gynt  himself  is  one  of 
the  half  mythical  and  fan: 
personages  from  the  peasant  life  of 
modern  Norway,  a  typical  man  of 
indecision,  ever  afraid  of  doing  the 
irretrievable.  The  work  is  alter 
nately  satirical,  fantastic,  and 
finely  poetical.  E.  Grieg  made  the 
drama  the  theme  of  a  well-known 
suite.  Pron.  Pair  Ghint. 

Peg.  Small  pointed  or  tapered 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material  used  to  fasten  together 
various  objects.  Such  objects  are 
often  said  to  be  pegged,  e.g.  the 
soles  of  boots. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  a  pro- 
jecting piece  of  wood  or  metal  ustd 
to  hang  or  fasten  things  on  to,  e.ij. 
a  hat  peg,  or  the  peg  of  a  st  : 
instrument.  Tent  ropes  are  strum*  1 
on  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  A 
clothes  peg  is  one  with  two  prongs 
used  for  fastening  clothes  on  a  line. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  such  phrases 
as  to  peg  out  a  claim,  meaning  to 
mark  out  the  boundaries  of  a  min- 
ing claim  according  to  the  law.  Set 
Bone  Implements. 

Pegasus.  In  (.int-k  mythology. 
the  winged  horse  which  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  when  her  head  was  struck 
off  by  Perseus.  Pegasus  created 
Hippoerene,  the  spring  of  tin- 
Moses,  with  a  kick  of  his  hoof,  but 
his  further  connexion  with  the 
Moses,  often  alluded  to  in  modern 
poetry,  has  not  been  traced  earlier 
than  the  Italian  poet  Boiardo  (d. 
1494).  See  Bellerophon. 


PEGASUS 

Pegasus.  In  astronomy,  one  of 
the  constellations.  It  is  easily 
recognizable  by  the  four  stars 
which  mark  a  great  square,  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  Zodiacal  con- 
stellations Pisces  and  Aquarius. 
The  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
square  is  not  in  Pegasus,  but  in  the 
constellation  of  Andromeda.  The 
others  are  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma 
Pegasi,  whose  ancient  names  were 
Markab,  Scheat,  and  Algenib. 
The  constellation  contains  a  num- 
ber of  variable  stars,  double 
stars,  and  a  well-known  stellar 
cluster. 

Peggotty.  Name  of  a  family  in 
Charles  Dickens's  novel  David 
Copperfield.  Clara  is  always  called 
Peggotty  to  distinguish  her  from 
Clara,  David  Copperfield's  mother. 
The  devoted  nurse  of  David,  she 
marries  Barkis  the  carrier,  who  is 


Daiiel  Peggotty  in  France,  looking 
for  Little  Em'ly 

From  the  drawing  by  Fred.  Barnard 

"  willing  "  to  enter  into  matrimony 
with  her  after  sampling  her  cook- 
ery. Daniel  Peggotty,  her  brother, 
is  a  kind-hearted  boatman  who 
searches  the  Continent  for  his  niece, 
LittLj  Em'ly,  after  her  elopement 
with  James  Steerforth. 

Pegmatite  (Gr.  pegma,  any- 
thing fastened  together).  In  geo- 
logy, a  vein  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
etc.,  occurring  in  granite  rocks. 
Pegmatites  occur  as  dikes  or  veins 
in  granite  masses,  and  often  con- 
tain valuable  minerals,  e.g.  garnet, 
beryl,  boron,  uranium,  cerium, 
etc.,  as  well  as  oxide  of  iron.  They 
are  sources  of  the  supply  of  felspar 
for  porcelain  ware,  for  mica,  etc. 

Pegoud,  ADOLPHE  (1887-1915). 
French  airmaR.  ;He  came  into 
prominence  by  his  daring  and  sen- 
sational experiments  in  flying.  He 
was  the  first  airman  to  fly  upside 
down,  at  Juvisy,  Sept.  1,  1913,  and 
three  weeks  later  he  first  looped 


A.  Pegoud, 
French  airman 
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the  loop.  He 
gave  exhibi- 
tion flights  in 
France  and 
England, 
1913-14,  and 
on  the  out- 
break of  the 
Great  War 
joined  the 
French  flying 
corps.  He 
was  killed  near  Belfort  in  an  aerial 
fight,  Aug.  29,  1915. 

Pegu.  Div.,  dist.,  and  town  of 
Burma.  The  div.  comprises  the 
lowland  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Marta- 
ban,  across  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Sittang  to  that  of  the  Irawadi 
above  the  delta.  The  dist.  occupies 
the  W.  side  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Sittang,  and  rice  is  the  sole 
crop.  The  town  is  on  the  Pegu 
river  and  is  the  rly.  junction  N.E. 
of  Rangoon  for  the  lines  to  Moul- 
mein  and  Mandalay.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Pegu 
empire,  overthrown  by  Burma, 
1757.  Area,  division,  13,258  sq.  m.  ; 
district,  4,404  sq.  m.  Pop.  division, 
2,074,000 ;  district,  429,000  ;  town, 
17,000. 

Peiho  OR  HAIHO.  River  in  Chih-li 
prov.,  China.  It  rises  in  the  spurs 
of  the  Inshan  Mts.,  and  after  an  E. 
course  it  turns  S.E.  and,  flowing  to 
the  W.  of  Peking,  empties  at  Taku 
into  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li  The  Peiho, 
with  the  other  rivers  that  join  it 
at  Tientsin,  47  m.  from  its  mouth, 
drains  an  area  of  56,000  sq.  m.,  and 
is  liable  to  extensive  floods.  By 
the  peace  protocol  of  1901  the 
Chinese  government  undertook 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
river  below  Tientsin. 

Peipus  OR  OZERO  CHUDSKOE. 
Lake  of  N.W.  Russia.  It  lies  be- 
tween Esthonia  and  Russia,  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Lake 
Peipus  proper,  Lake  Pskov,  and 
the  so-called  Warm  Lake,  a  narrow 
channel  connecting  the  two.  Its 
total  length  is  90  m.,  and  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  by  the  Narova.  In  early 
times  it  formed  the  chief  frontier 
between  the  Slavs  and  the  Finnish 
Chuds,  whence  its  local  name,  lake 
of  the  Chuds.  Its  fish  supply  local 
markets  and  Petrograd. 

Peiraeus.     Seaport  of  ancient 
Greece,  now  com- 
monly spelled 
Piraeus  (q.v.). 

Peiresc,  NICO- 
LAS (1580-1637). 
French  scholar 
and  scientist.  A 
great  traveller,  he 
visited  England, 
where  he  made 
the  acquaintance 
of  Camden,  the 
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historian,  and  Cotton,  the  anti- 
quary. He  formed  an  extensive 
collection  of  coins  and  medals,  was 
interested  in  natural  history,  bot- 
any, and  astronomy,  and  was  cred  - 
ited  with  several  discoveries  bv  his 
friend  and  biographer  Gassendi. 

Peirithous.  In  Greek  legend, 
king  of  the  Lapithae  (q.v.).  He  led 
his  army  to  battle  with  Theseus, 
but  on  seeing  each  other  the  two 
leaders  embraced,  and  thereafter 
became  the  firmest  of  friends. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests 
whom  Peirithous  invited  to  his 
marriage  with  Hippodamia  were 
the  Centaurs  (q.v.).  One  of  them 
offered  violence  to  the  bride,  and 
was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  result 
was  a  general  battle,  in  which 
many  of  the  Centaurs  were  killed. 
After  the  death  of  Hippodamia, 
Peirithous  and  Theseus  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  Helen  fall- 
ing to  the  lot  of  Theseus,  the  two 
friends  then  descended  into  Hades 
to  carry  off  Proserpine  or  Perse- 
phone as  a  wife  for  Peirithous. 
They  were  seized  by  Pluto,  from 
whom  Theseus  was  afterwards  res- 
cued by  Hercules,  but  Peirithous 
remained  for  ever  in  chains. 

Peisistratus  OR  PISISTRATUS. 
Tyrant  of  Athens  (560-527  B.C.). 
A  kinsman  of  Solon,  he  at  first 
supported  his  relative  ;  but,  being 
ambitious  of  power,  allied  himself 
with  the  "  Men  of  the  Mountains," 
the  poorest  and  most  dissatisfied 
class  in  Athens.  .Appearing  one 
day  in  the  market-place  covered 
with  blood,  he  declared  that  he 
must  have  an  armed  bodyguard. 

The  guard  was  voted  to  him  by 
his  supporters,  and  when  it  had  in- 
creased from  50  to  400  men  he 
seized  the  Acropolis  and  assumed 
the  supreme  power.  Though  twice 
driven  out  by  opposing  factions, 
by  545  he  firmly  established  him- 
self as  autocrat  of  Athens.  His 
rule  was  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent. He  was  a  patron  of  art. 

Peiziere.  Village  of  France,  in 
the  dept.  of  Somme.  It  lies  1  m. 
N.  of  Epehy,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Great  War,  being  captured  by 
the  British  3rd  corps,  Sept.  18, 
1918.  See  Epehy,  Battle  of. 

Peka,n(Martespennanti).  Fisher- 
marten,  wood-shock  or  black  fox 
of  N.  America.  It  is  a  carnivorous 


Pekan,  the  large  North  American  marten 


Courtyard  of  the  Imperial  PaJac* 


i.  I  nuance  to  the  British 
Yuen-chn'in,  before  the  T( 
1 5th  century.  3.  Legatic 


Men  Street,  the  busiest  thoroughfare  in  the  Chinese  City 
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mammal  of  the  family  Muslelidae, 
allied  to  the  pine-marten  and  the 
sable.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
martens,  the  head  and  body  mea- 
suring 2  to  2£  ft.  and  the  tail  14 
to  18  ins.  It  has  a  distinctly  fox- 
like  appearance,  and  is  blackish 
brown  in  colour,  the  lower  parts 
darker  than  the  upper.  Formerly 
plentiful  throughout  the  U.S.A., 
it  is  now  all  but  exterminated  E. 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Pekin.  City  of  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
the  co.  seat  of  Tazewell  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Illinois  river,  10  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Peoria,  and  is  served  by 
the  Illinois  Central  and  other  rlys. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
and  manufactures  agricultural  im- 
plements, foundry  products,  bricks, 
etc.  Pekin  was  settled  in  1829  and 
incorporated  in  1850.  Pop.  12,100. 

Peking.  Capital  of  China. 
Situated  about  100  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Chih-li,  120  ft.  alt.,  its 
pop.  is  estimated  at  700,000.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Yen,  Peking 
became  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire  in  1264,  under  Kublai 
Khan.  The  town  was  then  known 
as  Yenking  or  Chungtu,  and  occu- 
pied a  site  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
present  Tartar  City,  coinciding 
with  part  of  the  Chinese  city. 
After  the  conquest  of  China,  Kub- 
lai Khan  built  a  new  town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Tartar  city.  To 
this  was  given  the  name  of  Taitu 
(great  residence),  but  to  the 
Mongols  it  was  known  as  Khan 
Baligh  (imperial  city),  the  Cam- 
baluc  of  Marco  Polo.  In  1368  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
transferred  his  capital  to  Nanking 
(S.  capital),  and  Taitu,  no  longer 
the  Great  Residence,  became  in 
contradistinction  Peking  (Pei- 
ching),  the  N.  capital.  In  1403 
Peking  again  became  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  has  maintained 
its  status  ever  since. 

The  present  walls  of  the  Tartar 
city  were  built  in  1421,  and  those 
of  the  Chinese  city  in  1544.  The 
two  cities  are  rectangular  in  shape. 
The  circuit  of  the  outer  walls  is  24J 
m.,  enclosing  many  fields  and 
woods  ;  the  wall  of  the  Tartar  city 
is  14  m.  long,  about  41  ft.  high, 
50  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  62  ft. 
at  the  base.  It  is  pierced  by  nine 
gates,  three  of  which  lead  to  the 
Chinese  city,  which  has  seven  ad- 
ditional gates.  Inside  the  Tartar 
city  is  the  imperial  city,  also  con- 
tained within  separate  walls,  6  m. 
in  length,  while  a  moat  and  a  brick 
wall  in  the  centre  of  the  imperial 
city  mark  off  the  so-called  for- 
bidden city,  in  which  are  situated 
the  imperial  palaces  and  the 
pleasure  grounds  (including  three 
lakes)  of  the  whiter  palace.  In  the 
Tartar  city  are  to  be  found  the 


Pekin?,  China.     Plan  showing  the  different  cities  of  which  the  capital  is  composed 


government  offices,  as  well  as  the 
legation  quarter,  since  1900  re- 
served for  foreign  residents. 

Among  the  buildings  of  interest 
in  Peking  are  the  observatory, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  the 
Lama  temple,  the  temple  of  Con- 
fucius, and  the  Hall  of  the  Classics. 
The  Chinese  city  is  the  commercial 
section  of  Peking.  It  also  contains 
the  temple  of  Heaven,  A.D.  1421, 
and  the  temple  of  Agriculture. 
Peking  is  connected  by  rly.  with 
Hankow,  on  the  Yangtse,  with 
Manchuria  by  the  Peking-Mukden 
rly.,  via  Tientsin,  while  a  third  line 
runs  N.W.  to  Kalgan  and  towards 
Kueihuacheng.  See  Confucianism. 

Pelagic  Animals.  Natural 
history  term  indicating  those  ma- 
rine animals  that  swim  or  float 
freely  in  the  surface  waters  or  lower 
depths  without  being  attached  to 
weeds  or  rocks.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
connexion  with  the  small,  teeming, 
often  transparent  creatures  that 
form  the  food  of  larval  fishes. 
These  include  the  arrow-like  sa- 
gitta,  the  smaller  jelly-fishes,  cope- 
pods  and  larval  forms  of  tunicates, 
molluscs,  worms,  and  Crustacea. 
Some  of  these  are  temporarily  and 
some  permanently  pelagic.  See 
Crustacea ;  Mollusc ;  Plankton. 

Pelagius  (c.  360-420).  Lntish 
theologian.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  or  England,  and  when  first 


heard  of  was  living  as  a  studious 
recluse  at  Rome.  A  great  traveller, 
he  visited  Palestine  and  Africa 
also.  An  earnest  student  of  earlier 
literature,  Greek  and  Latin,  pagan 
and  Christian,  he  gradually  came 
to  hold  views  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  some  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  day,  like 
Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  he 
was  in  the  end  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Innocent  I. 

His  view  was  that  sin  was  not 
transmitted  from  Adam  down 
through  the  human  race,  but  that 
each  child  born  into  the  world  was 
morally  clean ;  that  if  he  sinned,  he 
did  it  by  the  force  of  example ;  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  not  to  sin ; 
and  that  for  all  his  good  deeds  he 
accumulated  merit  with  God.  His 
views  were  first  (about  A.D.  409) 
embodied  in  a  brief  commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  in  Latin, 
the  original  form  of  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1906.  This  is  the  oldest 
surviving  book  by  a  British  author. 
Another  work  of  his  is  a  letter  to 
a  virgin  Demetrias.  His  style  is 
pure  and  simple.  See  Sin. 

Pelargonium.  Genus  of  flower- 
ing and  omamental-foliaged  plants, 
including  half  -  hardy  succulent 
and  shrubby  perennials  of  the 
natural  order  Geraniaceae.  A 
notable  section  of  the  Pelargonium 
family  is  miscalled  Geranium  (q.v.) 
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Pelargonium.     Leaves    and    dower 
cluster* 

by  gardeners.  Most  of  the  Polar 
..•••mums  are  natives  of  S.  Africa, 
a  few  of  Australia,  and  were  in- 
troduced into  Hntum  at  different 
dates  from  Itl.TJ  onwards.  The 
general  method  of  cultivation  IB 
by  autumn  struck  cuttings  kept  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cool  frame  during 
winter,  and  placed  in  gentle  beat 
in  early  spring,  or  by  seed  sown  in 
March  in  gentle  heat.  Solutions  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  cow  manure,  and 
soot-water  are  all  valuable  stimu- 
lants when  growth  has  developed. 

Pelasgians.  Name  loosely 
given  to  the  people  who  inhabited 
ancient  Greece  prior  to  the 
Achaeans  (q.v. ).  Their  exact  iden- 
tity is  uncertain.  Probably  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Mediterranean 
race,  a  dolichocephalic  or  long- 
skulled  dark  type,  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  N.  Africa. 

Pelecypoda  (Greek  pelekya, 
hatchet ;  pous,  foot).  Class  of  the 
Molluscs,  alternatively  termed 
Lamellibranchiata,  and  more  popu- 
larly bivalves.  The  general  form 
and  structure  of  the  animals  and 
their  shells  arc  exhibited  by  such 
familiar  species  as  the  cockle, 
mussel,  scallop,  and  oyster.  See 
Bivalves  ;  Cockle  ;  Mollusca  ; 
Oyster ;  Pecten,  etc. 

Pelee,  MONT.  Volcano  of  Mar- 
tinique, French  West  Indies.  Small 
eruptions  had  been  recorded  in 
1762  and  1851,  and  in  1002  a  dis- 
astrous ebullition  occurred.  In 
April,  the  real  crater,  then  known 
as  the  Dry  Lake,  opened,  and  part 
of  the  bounding  cliffs,  1.600  ft.  in 
height,  was  disturbed.  Eleven  days 
later  an  avalanche  of  black  mud 
destroyed  some  sugar  plantations. 
Three  days  later,  May  8,  the  first 
great  eruption  destroyed  St.  Pierre 
and  30,000  people ;  on  Aug.  30  a 
second  eruption  destroyed  two 
villages  and  2,500  people.  On  the 
last  occasion  an  obelisk  or  'rock 
was  protruded  800  ft.  above  the 
new  cone ;  it  later  disappeared. 
The  new  cone  is  4,400  ft.  in  altitude. 
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PeleuB.     In  Greek  legend,  king 
!  hoa*aly,  and 

father  <>f  Arlullr*.  His  wife  was 
Thetis,  a  tea-deity,  daughter  ol 
Nrreus.  At  firat  the  refuted 
1'rlrun.  and  when  he  laid  h«l<l  <>( 
her  she  tried  to  escape  by  aasum 
t  shapes.  Peleus  won 

.  ith     thf     . 

Chi ron,  the  rentaur.    The  w< 
of  iVIi-us  ami  Th.-ii*  wan  of  great 

.tioenoe,  all  the  godH 
invited,  except  Kris,  the  goddeM  of 
Discord.  £ce  Paris.  /Von.  Pee  lew**, 

Pelew  OK  I'ALAU  ISLANDS. 
Group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
•f  th«-  Philippines  and  VV. 
of  the  Carolines.  Consisting  of  26 
islands,  mostly  of  coral  foe 
and  many  uninhabited,  the  total 
area  is  170  sq.  m.  and  the  pop. 
about  10,000.  The  largest  is 
Babelthuap,  with  a  pop.  of  3,100. 
They  yield  phosphate,  copra,  beche 
de  mer,  and  turtle  shells  ;  tropical 
fruits  abound.  They  were  sold 
by  Spain  to  Germany  in  1899. 
During  the  Great  War  the  islands 
were  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  by 
whom  they  are  now  administered 
See  Caroline  Islands  ;  Yap. 

Pelham,  HKNRY  (c.  1696-1754). 
British  statesman.  Younger  son 
of  Thomas  Pelham,  made  Baron 
Pelham  in  1700,  he  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford.  His  eldest  brother 
was  Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  who 
became  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  two  were  inseparably  associ- 
ated in  public  life. 
He  became  M.P. 
for  Seaford,  1717, 
and  in  1721  a 
lord  of  the  trea- 
sury under  Wai- 
pole.  In  1724  he 
was  made  secre- 
tary at  war,  and 
in  l"730  paymaster 
of  the  forces.  In 
1743  he  became 
prime  minister 


Henry  Peluam. 
Brituh  statesman 


'  t  i  I'^N 

andch.i 
of    the    ex- 
chequer. Dur- 
ing   hi 

of  o  f  f  1 1  •-. 
eleven  yearn. 
he  followed 
the  financial 
policy 

pole,  ecoii'iiny 
•ne  and 
abroad.  II  •• 
died  March  6,  1754.  See  New- 
castle; consult  also  Memoirs  of 
the  Administration  of  H.  V. 
ham,  W.  Coxe.  1829. 

Pelias.  In  Greek  legend,  king 
of  lolcus,  the  throne  of  which  he 
had  seized  from  Aeson.  \\ln-n 
Jason,  son  of  Aeson,  came  to  claim 
lolcus,  Pelias  sent  him  in  search 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  perish.  See  Argo- 
nauts ;  Jason ;  Medea. 

Pelican  (Pelecanus).  Small 
genus  of  about  six  species  of  large 
birds.  Thej^  extended  wings  mea- 
sure from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  between 
their  tips.  The  hind  toe  is  turned 
forward  and  united  by  a  web  to 
the  other  three.  Their  food  is  fisli , 
\\hii-h  they  seek  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
the  structure  of  the  somewhat 
weak  bill  and  neck  is  well  adapted 
to  the  capture  of  such  prey,  the 
long  upper  mandible  being  hooked 
at  the  tip,  and  the  lower  mandible 
carrying  a  large  pouch  formed 
bv  the  loose,  naked  skin  of  the 


Pelican.      White    and.    top   ruht. 
crested  species  ol  the  bird 

tr  f»lt»».  r.X.3. 


neck.  When  the  bag  is  full,  the 
bird  retires  to  a  rock  to  consume 
the  contents,  or  to  the  nest,  where 
the  young  feed  themselves  l-y 
thrusting  in  head  and  neck  The 
nest,  with  two  white  eggs,  is 
placed  on  the  ground  among  reeds. 
The  genus  has  representatives  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Pelion.  Mountain  range  of 
an.  ifiit  (in-i-. .-.  It  isintheThes- 
salian  district  of  Magnesia,  near 
the  coast,  S.E.  of  Mt,  Ossa.  It  is 
famous  in  Greek  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  between  the 
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A.  J.  J.  Prissier, 
Due  de  MalakoS 


Pelion.  The  town  o!  Volo  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Felion,  from 
the  Aegean  Sea 

gods  of  Olympus  and  the  giants, 
who  are  said  to  have  piled  Pelion 
and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  to  reach  the 
sky.  Pelion  was  also  the  reputed 
home  of  the  centaur  Chiron  (q.v.). 

Pelissier,   AIMABLE  JEAN  JAC- 
QUES, Due  DE  MALAKOFF  (1794- 
1864).  French  soldier.  Born  Nov.  6, 
1794,  he  receiv- 
ed his  military 
education  at  La 
Fleche  and  St. 
Cyr,  fought  in 
Spain,    1823, 
and    in    the 
Morea,     1828- 
29.    He  took 
part  in  a  num- 
ber of  African 
campaigns   be- 
tween  1830-55,  notably  the   Lag- 
houat   campaign,   1852,   and  suc- 
ceeded Canrobert  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Crimea,  1855.    He 
took  part  in  the   siege   and   cap- 
ture of  Sevastopol,  and  was  made 
marshal    of    France  and    due    de 
Malakoff.    Ambassador  in  London, 
1858,    he    returned   to  Algeria   as 
governor  in  1860,  and  died  there, 
May  22,  1864. 

Pelissier,      HENRY      GABRIEL 

(1874-1913).    British  comedian.   A 

son  of  Frederic  Pelissier,  a  London 
diamond  mer- 
chant, he  be- 
longed to  a 
family  of 
French  origin. 
He  was  edu- 
cated at  a 
school  kept  by 
a  member  of 
the  Society 
of  Friends  at 
Scarborough, 

and  then  went  to  Switzerland    to 

learn  French.     Studying  music  first 

in  a  somewhat  casual  fashion,  he 

began  to  write  songs,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  an  entertainer.  He 

established  the   troupe  of  players 

called    the    Follies,   whose   songs, 

dances,  and  especially  parodies  of 

popular   plays  —  potted  plays,    as 


H.  6.  Pelissier, 
British  comedian 
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i    they  were  called — 
were  for  some  years 
a  feature  of  Lon- 
don theatrical  life. 
;    The    troupe     first 
appeared  in  March, 
1907,  at  The  Royal- 
ty, but   it  was  at 
The  Apollo  in  1908 
that    they     made 
their  reputation. 
Pelissier     married 
in  Sept.,  1911,  Fay 
Compton.daughter 
of  Edward  Comp- 
ton,  the  actor.    He 
died  Sept.  25, 1913. 
Pelitic   Rocks. 
In  geology,  name 
given  to   those   rocks   which   are, 
or    have   been,   composed    chiefly 
of  clay  and  impurities.    Examples 
of   pelitic   rocks   are   slates,   mica 
schists,  and  shales.     See  Clay. 

Pella.  Ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia. It  was  situated  21m.  N.W. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  (Vardar). 
The  birthplace  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  was  the  last  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Macedonia. 

Pellagra  (Ital.  pelle,  skin  ;  agra, 
rough ).  Endemic  disease  occurring 
nearly  all  over  the  world,  but  rare 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  cause  is 
unknown,  but  is  believed  to  be  a 
parasitic  infection,  possibly  con- 
veyed by  some  form  of  biting  fly. 
It  has  been  noticed  most  frequently 
in  communities  living  near  streams. 
The  disease  generally  commences 
with  the  appearance  of  pigmented 
patches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands, 
which  are  at  first  taken  for  sun- 
burn. This  may  be  associated  with 
a  mild  degree  of  sore  throat, 
diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and 
giddiness.  These  patches  disappear 
in  a  week  or  two  and  the  skin 
underneath  then  appears  normal, 
or  perhaps  whiter  than  the  adja- 
cent skin.  A  year  or  more  may  pass, 
and  then  probably  during  the  sum- 
mer there  is  a  return  of  symptoms 
in  a  more  severe  form. 

Pellagra  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
S.  states  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1921. 
See  Manual  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
A.  Castellani  and  A.  J.  Chalmers, 
3rd  ed.  1919. 

Pellegrini,  CARLO  (1839-89). 
Italian  caricaturist.  Born  at 
Capua,  he  served  in  Garibaldi's 
army,  came  to  England,  in  poor 
circumstances,  in  1865,  and  was 
engaged  as  caricaturist  to  Vanity 
Fair.  Between  1869  and  his  last 
illness  he  contributed  hundreds  of 
portraits  of  notabilities  to  the  same 
journal  over  the  signatures  Singe 
or  Ape.  He  died  in  London.  Jan. 
22,  1889. 

Pellegrini,  CAELOS  (1848-1906). 
Argentine  statesman,  and  doctor 
of  law.  A  native  of  the  Republic,  < 
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trained  as  an  advocate,  he  had 
fought  in  his  youth  in  the  war 
with  Paraguay.  Elected  deputy  in 
1873,  he  held  the  portfolio  of  War 
in  1880,  and  in  1886,  when  Juarez 
Celman  became  president,  Pel- 
legrini was  chosen  vice-president, 
succeeding  to  the  presidency  in 
August,  1890.  Lacking  decision, 
but  an  honest  and  patriotic  states- 
man, Pellegrini  was  not  re-elected 
in  1893,  and  did  not  again  figure 
eminently  in  the  politics  of  his 
country.  He  died  in  July,  1906. 

Pellet  an,  CHARLES  '"  CAMILLE 
(1846-1915).  French  politician. 
Son  of  Eugene  Pelletan  (1813-84), 
a  Republican 
politician  and 
writer,  he  was 
born  in  Paris 
June  23,  1846, 
engaged  in 
journalism,  and 
was  fellow- 
editor,  with 
Georges  Cle- 
men ceau,  of 
Justice,  1880. 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies  he  was 
a  prominent  radical  spokesman, 
and  became  minister  of  marine 
under  Combes,1902-5,  but  his  naval 
administration  was  severely  criti- 
cised. In  1912  he  was  elected  sena- 
tor for  Bouches-du-Rhone,  but  in 
the  upper  chamber  was  compara- 
tively inconspicuous.  Among  his 
writings  are  Les  Associations 
Ouvrieres,  1873  ;  Georges  Clemen - 
ceau,  1883 ;  Histoire  Contem- 
poraine,  1902;  and  Victor  Hugo 
1907.  He  died  in  Paris,  June  4, 1915[ 
Peiletierine.'  Liquid  alkaloid 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  pome- 
granate (Punica  granatum).  Peile- 
tierine sulphate,  a  crystalline  body 
readily  soluble  in  water,  is  em- 
ployed in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight 
grains  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 


Camilla  Pelletan, 
French  politician 


Carlo  Pellegrini,  as  caricatured  by 
himself  in  Vanity  Fair 
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Pellico,     SILVIO     (I78S-1864). 

I    pi 
II       MM  IM//O 

rieilinoiit.    .Illlie    -I       (788         I: 

pet       \\hicli      WAN     Htlp 

It*    liberal    opinions,    he    «a 

•n  with  the  Car- 
bonari, was 
arrested  on 

.ui,|    i' 

lenteneed  to 
death,  hut 
the  sentence 
was  com- 

mnted    to  15 

years'  im- 
prisonment. 
He  was  re- 
leased under 
the  amnesty 

'.  and  wrote  :i  simple  nan  t 
tive,  Le  Mie  Priui.-ni,  ls.'{2,  the 
publication  of  which  caused  some- 
thing of  a  sensation.  It  wa<  trans 
lated  into  English  by  T.  Roscoo. 
1833,  as  My  Ten  Years'  Imprison 
ment,  and  remains  Pellico  s  best 
known  work.  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  plays  and  poems,  the 
most  successful  being  his  tragedy, 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  1818,  which 
won  the  admiration  of  Lord  Byron. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1854.  See  Life. 
I  Rinieri,  1899-1901. 

Pellitory  (1'arietaria  ramiflora) 
Perennial  herb  of  the  natural  order 
Urticaceae.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, N.  Africa,  and  W.  Asia.  Krom 
a  short,  woody  rootstock,  usually 
between  the  masonry  of  old  walls, 
tounded  reddish  branching  stems 
arise,  with  alternate  oval  or  lance 
shaped,  downy  leaves.  The  tiny 
greenish  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  sprays  from  the  base  of  tho 
leaf-stalk*.  Under  the  influence  of 
sunshine,  or  slight  irritation,  the 
anthers  explode  and  little  clouds  of 
pollen  are  seen. 

Pells  (Ut.  pellis,  skin).  Old 
name  for  sheepskins.  When 
prepared,  the  records  of  the 
exchequer  were  written  thereon  in 
early  days.  The  clerk  of  the  pells 
was  an  official  who  kept  a  record 
of  all  monies  entering  and  leaving 
the  exeh'i|M>T.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1834.  See  Exchequer. 

Pelopidas  '.I.  3ft4  B.C.).  Theban 
general  and  statesman.  In  385  B.C. 
Epatninondas  (7.1-.)  caved  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  Spartans  near 
Mantine:!,  and  the  two  became  de- 
voted friends.  It  is  said  that  Pelo 
pidas,  though  a  man  of  wealth, 
adopted  a  .simple  life  in  order  that 
Eparninondas.  who  was  a  poor  man, 
iiii-jht  be  able  to  associate  with  him 
on  eipml  terms. 

By  3~'.»  I'elopi.la-s  had  liberated 
his  native  city  from  its  Spartan 
garrison,  and  he  took  a  leading  part 


««qncnt   struggle  with 
!!•  <li<l  invaluable  service 
uith    ! 

•!n.     (jarful 

IM  «-\p<-i|iii.  n  -  in  tin-  North  flftsUOft 

I.  t.    I  he   tyrant    of    I 
iml  ul-. i  u.  nt  .MI  an  embaMy  to  t  !,•• 
•  •  again  came 

•  milii  t  uith  Alexander  of 
.  and  after  the  victory  of 
.-ph.iliie  IIP  I  hi*  death  while 

to  kill 

hi"  "|<l  enemy  with  IIH  i»wn  hand. 
Peloponnese  Oft  1  -  SKSUS 

in.l  ..I  |v|op-j  TheS.  por- 
tion (mod.  Morea)  of  ancient  Greece. 
It  is  connected  « ith  the  N.  portion 
by  the  i-tlmmi  of  Corinth  lt-i 
original  inhabitants  were  Pelas- 

who  were  overrun  success- 
ively by  Achaeans  and  Dorians. 
It  was  divided,  mainly  by  its 
mountain  ranges,  into  seven  states, 
Aehaea,  Corinthia,  Elis,  Argolis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Arcadia, 
all  of  which  had  a  seaboard  except 
Arcadia.  See  Greece;  Sparta. 

Peloponnesian  War.  Name  of 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  rest  of 


Pellitory.     Leal-stalk  with  flowers. 
Inset,  flowers  surrounded  by  bracts 

Greece  was  involved.  Lasting  from 
431-404  B.C.,  the  ostensible  cause 
was  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra 
and  its  mother  city  Corinth,  in 
which  Athens  supported  the  former 
and  Sparta  the  latter.  In  reality,  it 
was  a  struggle  between  the  demo- 
cratic lonians  of  Athens,  the 
islands,  and  the  maritime  towns, 
and  the  oligarchical,  continental 
Dorians,  represented  by  Sparta. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three 
b.  ( 1 )  The  Archidamian  War 
>»:;!  \'2\).  s<>  named  from  Archi 
dam  MS,  king  of  Sparta,  who  com 
manded  the  forces  against  Athens. 
In  this  the  honours  of  war  were 
equally  distributed.  The  chief  in 
cjili-nts  were  the  plague  at  Athen*. 
the  capture  of  Spluu-teiiii.  the 
defeat  of  Cleon  by  Brasidas.  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Platae- 
ans  under  siege.  The  peace  of 
Nicias  arranged  a  cessation  of  hos 
tilities  for  50  yean,  but  it  only 


hutod  five  month*.     (2)  421-412. 
Thin  period   wan  marked   I 
traiMfercnre  of  the  seat  of  war  to 

the  i. -ult  of  win--!,  w«f  the 
duuutroiu  ffiffilisHi  ex|*-«litiori.   m- 

I    tis'    the   .iriiliition    of    Alei- 

hiadcM.  (3)TheD*celcanWar(412- 
MO    called    from    the    oocu- 
i  of   Decelea,  14  m.  N 
Athens,  by  the  Spartans. 

The     scene     of     interest     lies 
in  the  E*»t.     The  exile  of 
Al«  il'iades  caused  him  to  ta 

:•••!  of  Athens,  and 
theki-  int.  rvenedon  the 

wide  of  Sparta.  The  decisive  \ 
of  Aegospotami  enabled  Lycander 
to  capture  Athens  in  405,  with  the 
result  that  the  "  lonsi  walU  "  were 
destroyed,  her  navy  burnt,  an<l  her 
colonies  lott.  The  effect  was  to 
confer  the  temporary  hegemony  of 
Greece  upon  Sparta.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  importance  of  the 
war  has  been  exaggerated,  owing 
to  the  detailed  account  given  by 
Thucydides,  and  that  it  had  little 
effect  upon  the  general  history  of 
the  world.  See  Greece:  History. 

Pelops.  In  Greek  legend, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Phrygia.  Being  expelled  from  his 
native  coun- 
try, he  mi- 
grated to 
Pisa,  where 
he  became 
king.  He  was 
said  to  have 
been  killed  by 
his  father,  and 
his  llcsli  put 
before  the 
gods  to  eat  at 
a  banquet. 
Hermes,  however,  restored  Pelops 
to  life.  At  Pisa  he  became  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
King  Oenomaus,  the  condition  of 
winning  her  being  that  he  should 
enter  for  a  chariot  race  with  her 
father,  in  which  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors were  put  to  death.  Pelops 
won  the  race  by  bribing  My  nil  us, 
the  king's  charioteer,  to  remove 
the  lynch-pin  from  his  master's 
chariot  wheel.  When  Myrtilus 
subsequently  claimed  the  reward 
promised.  Pelops  threw  him  into 
the  sea.  As  he  disappeared 
.Myrtilus  cursed  Pelops  and  all  his 
house.  This  curse  caused  the  suc- 
cession of  tragedies  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Pelops,  such  as  the 
crimes  of  Atreus  and  the  murder 
of  Agamemnon. 

Pelorus  Jack.  Local  name  be- 
stowed on  a  grampus  (q.v.)  that 
was  in  the  habit  for  years  of 
.11  companying  vessels  through 
l-'rem-h  Pass,  between  Wellington 
.in  I  Nelson,  New  Zealand.  Travel- 
ler* looked  for  it  eagerly,  aiul  the 
regarded  it  as  a  friendly 
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minor  deity.  „  The  legislative 
council  passed  a  resolution  for  its 
protection.  The  name  was  derived 
from  Pelorus  Sound,  where  it 
usually  picked  up  vessels.  It  was 
probably  not  an  individual  but  a 
succession  of  grampuses,  as  these 
cetaceans  frequently  follow  ships. 

Pelota  (Lat.  pila  •  Span,  pclla, 
ball).  Ball  game,  but  particularly 
that  played  in  Spain  and  Span- 
ish America  with  the  cesta,-  or 
curved  basket  attachment  for  the 
right  hand,  originating  with  the 
Basques  of  France,  and  imported 
into  Spain  in  1858,  hence  Pelota 
Basque,  or  Vasca,  though  the  game 
is  known  in  Spain  as  el  ble  d  cesta,  or 
basket  play.  The  hard  ball  weighs 
120  grammes  (about  4  oz. ),  is  made 
of  rubber  and  wire,  and  is  covered 
with  leather.  It  is  struck  violently 
with  the  cesta  against  two  walls  of 
cement  at  right  angles,  known  as 
the  fronton  and  the  pared  respect- 
ively, in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
the  English  game  of  Fives  (q.v.). 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  numerous 
and  complex ;  and  played  by  teams 
of  skilled  professionals,  three  aside, 
it  is  productive  of  great  excite- 
ment. It  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
Greek  ball  game,  through  the 
Romans,  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cesta. 

Pelotas.  Town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It 
stands  near  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
(q.v.),  25  m.  by  rly.  N.W.  of  the 
town  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  is 
a  junction  for  Sao  Lourengo.  It  is 
a  commercial  centre  for  coastal 
trade,  and  has  flour  mills,  soap  and 
glass  factories,  and  exports  pre- 
served meats,  hides,  tallow,  and 
horns.  It  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Sao  Francisco  de  Paulo. 
Pop.  30,000. 

Pelsocz.  Town  in  the  Slovakia 
division  of  thd  Czecho-Slovak  re- 
public, now  kaown  as  Plesivec ; 
formerly  in  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 

tary.     It  is  situated  on  the  river 
ajo,  and  is  the  junction  of  three 
rlys.,  which  reach  the  town  from 
three  mountain  valleys  to  the  N.E. 
Pop.  2,393. 

Peltasts.  Type  of  light-armed 
foot  soldier  of  ancient  Greece.  They 
bore  a  spear  of  moderate  length, 
and  took  their  name  from  the 
pelta,  a  crescent-shaped  shield  with 
rounded  ends.  The  peltasts  were 
a  lighter  arm  than  the  hoplites, 
who  bore  a  long  spear  and  sword, 
and  wore  helmet,  breastplate,  and 
circular  shield. 

Pelton.  Village  of  Durham, 
England.  It  is  6  m.  from  Durham, 
with  a  station  on  the  N.E.  Rly! 
The  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  found  in  the  surrounding 
coal  mines.  Pop.  5,500. 


Pelota.     Players  in  the  Spanish  ball  game,   before   the 

fronton  wall.    Inset,  the    cesta  or  basket   attachment 

with  which  the  ball  is  struck 


Pelvis  (Lat.,  basin).  Bony 
girdle  which  connects  the  trunk 
with  the  lower  extremities,  sup- 
ports the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
contains  the  pelvic  viscera.  The 
pelvis  consists  of  the  two  innomin- 
ate or  hip  bones,  one  on  each  side, 
which  meet  in  front,  and  are  separ- 
ated behind  by  the  sacrum,  ter- 
minating in  the  coccyx. 

According  to  anatomists,  the 
pelvis  is  divided  by  a  plane, 
which  passes  through  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  junction  formed 
by  the  pubic  bones.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  false  pelvis,  and 
the  lower  part  as  the  true  pelvis, 
the  line  between  them  forming  the 
brim  or  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  while 
the  space  between  the  inferior 
terminations  of  the  constituent 
bones  forms  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 


Pubic  Symphysis 


Sacru'fn 


Pelvis,  seen  from  above 


Pelvoux.  Mountain  group  of 
France.  It  is  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  depts.  of  Isere  and  the  Hautes- 
Alpes,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Romanche,  Drac, 
and  Durance.  Composed  chiefly 
of  rose-coloured  granite  and  gneiss 
and  covered  with  numerous  gla- 
ciers, it  has  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe open  to  the  E.  The  most  im- 
portant glacier  is  that  of  Mont  de 
Lans.  Mont  Pelvoux,  12,945  ft. 


alt.,  is  one  of 
the  highest 
peaks  of  the 
Alps.  Pron.  Pelvoo. 

Pemba.  Island  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Tanganyika  Territory, 
Africa.  It  is  a  British  possession, 
35  m.  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Zanzi- 
bar. Of  coral  formation,  it  has  an 
area  of  372  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided 
into  three  dists.,  Weti,  Chake- 
Chake,  and  Mkoani.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Zanzibar  government. 
The  chief  products  are  cloves, 
copra,  and  rubber.  Pop.  83,000. 
iS'ee  Zanzibar. 

Pemba  Bay  OB  PO.WBA  BAY. 
Bay  on  the  coast  of  Portuguese  E. 
Africa.  About  120  m.  N.  of  Mozam- 
bique, it  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world.  It  covers  an  area  of 
40  sq.  m.  On  the  shores  is  the 
settlement  of  Porto  Amelia  (q.v.). 

Pemberton.  District  of  Wigan, 
Lanes.,  formerly  a  separate  area. 
Served  by  the  L.  &  Y.  Rly.,  it 
is  a  centre  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  It  was  an  urban  dist. 
from  1894  to  1904,  when  it  was 
made  part  of  the  county  borough 
of  Wigan.  See  Wigan. 

Pemberton,  MAX  (b.  1863). 
British  novelist  and  playwright. 
Born  at  Birmingham,  June  19, 1863, 
he  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School 
and  Caius 
College,  Cam- 
bridge. Engag- 
ing in  journal- 
ism, he  was  ed- 
itor of  Chums, 
1892-93,  and 
made  a  suc- 
cess with  his 

adventure  Max  pemberton. 
story  The  British  novelist 
Iron  Pirate,  Eiiioti  jt  Fry 
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1893,  following  it  win.  other 
•toriM  of  this  clan.  Sea  Wolve* 
1894 ;  The  Impregnabk 

.111.1  Ki.m-ta.Jt,  IR98. 
of  CaMell's  Magarine,  1896- 
1906,  he  published  The  HUUM 
on.l.T  the  Se»,  1902;  My  Sword 
for  Lafayette.  1900;  Captain 
Black.  1911;  The  Man  of  Silver 
Mount.  1918,  etc.  Among  on 

flays   are    The    Dancing    Muter. 
889.  in,.  School,  1904. 

In  1"I20  he  opened  the  London 
School  of  Journalism. 

Pembrey.  Seaport  of  Car- 
rnarthenshire,  Wales,  known  also 
us  Burry  Port,  because  the  river 
Hurry  enters  the  sea  here.  It 
is  4  in.  front  U.m.-lly,  with  a  sta- 
tion on  the  (i  \V  Kly.  It  has  a  har- 
bour and  docks,  and  there  are 
copper-smelting  works.  Munition 
factories  were  established  here  in 
the  Great  War,  and  in  1917  a  farm 
<Ht  lenient  (or Welsh  ex-service  men. 
I'op.  4.500. 

Pembroke.  Mun.  borough,  sea- 
port, and  market  town  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of 
Penfro,  a  penin- 
sula in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 1 1 
stands  on  the  S. 
side  of  Milford 
Haven,  42  ra. 
W.  of  Swansea, 
with  a  station 
Pembroke  armi  on  the  G.W. 
Railway.  The  borough  includes 
Pembroke  Dock.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  S.  Mary's 
Church,  with  an  old  and  massive 
tower ;  the  ruined  castle,  and  the 
remains  of  a  Benedictine  house, 
Monckton  Abbey.  Of  the  castle,  in 
which  it  is  said  Henry  VII  was 
born,  the  keep  remains.  Under- 
neath the  keep  is  the  Wogan,  a 
large  cave  leading  to  the  shore. 
Monckton  Abbey  church  is  still 
used.  A  castle  was  built  at  Pem- 
broke about  1100,  and  as  the  seat 
of  the  powerful  earls  of  Pembroke 
it  became  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  the  county  town,  and  was 
the  chief  port  for  communication 
with  Ireland.  The  town  began  to 
decline  after  Tudor  times,  but  its 
prosperity  revived  when  Pembroke 
Dock  was  established.  Market  day, 
Sat  Pop.  15.700.  Pern  broke  is  also 
the  name  of  a  suburb  of  Dublin. 
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Pembroke.     Town  of  Ontario, 
Canada.     It  stand*  on  Lak. 
mett*,  a  widening  of   the  OtUw* 
river,  220  m.  from  Montreal,  and  w 
•erred  by  the  C.P.R.  and  G.T.R 
•ii-t    in.  hide    lumber    milk 
aaw  milk  brickyard*,  and  tanning. 
Prom  here  streamer*  go  alum:  t  h.- 
Ottawa.     Pop.  5.600. 

Pembroke,  KARL  or.  1 
title  held  l>y  tin-  f;umly  of  Herbert. 
In  tin-  Middle  Ages,  as  Pembroke- 
shire  was 
a  palatine 
county,  it  was 
a  n  important 
office.  The  first 
earl  was  (Jil- 
bert  de  Clare, 
created  in  1 138, 
and  the  second 
his  son  Richard, 

Remind  Herbert.      known      as 
15th  Earl  of  Pern-      Strongbow.    In 
broke  1176,onStrong- 

*•/•*•"«  bow's  death,  it 

passed  to  his  son-in-law,  William 
Marshal.  The  Marshal  earls  held 
it  until  1245.  When  the  family 
became  extinct  William  de  Valence 
secured  the  rich  earldom  by 
marriage,  but  his  male  line  failed  in 
1324.  Lawrence,  Lord  Hastings  ; 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
William  de  la  Pole,  and  Jasper 
Tudor  were  then  in  turn  earls. 

In  1408  Sir  William  Herbert  was 
made  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  his 
son  William  exchanged  it  for 
another  title.  In  1551,  however. 
Sir  William  Herbert,  of  an  illegiti- 
mate branch  of  the  family,  was 
made  earl,  and  the  title  has  since 
been  held  by  his  descendants.  He 
and  his  son,  Henry,  the  2nd  earl, 
were  prominent  men  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  latter  was  the 
husband  of  Mary  Sidney.  The 
3rd  earl  was  the  one  whose  name 
is  associated  with  Shakespeare. 
Philip,  the  4th  earl,  was  in  1605 
made  earl  of  Montgomery,  and  later 
earls  have  since  borne  the  double 
title.  Thomas,  the  Sth  earl,  was  a 
politician  in  the  time  of  William 
III.  In  1913  Reginald  Herbert 
became  the  15th  earl.  The  earl's 
chief  seat  is  Wilton  House,  near 
Salisbury.  His  eldest  son  is  called 
Lord  Herbert. 

Pembroke,  \Vm.i  AM  MARSHAL, 
IST  EARL  or  (c.  1146-1219).  Eng- 
lisb  statesman.  Second  son  of  John 


Pembroke,  Sooth  Wale*.     Town  and  creek  of  Mil;  or  J  Haven:  catUe  keep 
in  foreground,  from  the  castie  w«JIi 


PEMBROKE 

le  Marecbal,  be  wan  knitted  in 
II 73,  after  being  for  some  yean  a 
membrr  of  the  household  of  t 
tbenldertson  of  H<  MI\  II     In  thif 

I 

Marshal  rir 

in  the  quarrels  betwwn  M,«-  kirm 
and  Ins  sons.  He  married  Isabel 
de  Clare,  an  alli-m  ••  which  drought 
him  t  hi*  earldom*  of  I'-m  broke  and 
StriguiL  He  was  among  those  who 
persuaded  John  to  sign  the  Great 
Charter.  On  the  king's  death 
(1210)  he  became  regent,  and  held 
that  office  till  hi*  own  death.  May 
16.  1219.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  London. 

Pembroke,  AYMKK  DE  VALENCE, 
KARL  OK  (..-.  12W-1324).  English 
soldier.  He  succeeded  bis  father 
William,  a  ialf- brother  of  Henry 
III,  as  earl  of  Pembroke.  June, 
1296.  On  the  death  of  Edward  I, 
in  1307,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  guardian  of  Scotland,  filling 
the  same  position  again  in  1314. 
He  took  an  active  part  against 
Piers  Gaveston,  whom  he  cap- 
tured at  Scarborough,  1312.  Pern 
broke  held  a  command  at  Bannock 
burn,  1314,  was  guardian  of  England 
during  the  king's  absence,  and  one 
of  the  judges  who  sentenced  Lan- 
caster to  death.  He  died  at  Com- 
piegne,  June  23,  1324. 

Pembroke,  MART  HEKBERT, 
COUNTESS  OF  (1661-1621).  Fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and 
sister  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 
She  was  born  at 
Ticknell  Palace. 
B  e  w  d  1  e  y  , 
Wo  rces  ter- 
shire,  Oct.  27, 
1561.  In  1577 
she  became  the 
third  wife  of 
Henry  Her- 
bert, 2nd  earl 
o  f  Pembroke. 
One  of  the 
most  learned  women  of  her  time, 
and  a  patroness  of  Spenser.  Samuel 
Daniel,  Nicholas  Breton,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  poets,  she  is 
said  to  have  made  Wilton  House 
(q-v.)  like  a  college.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia  (q.v. )  for 
her ;  and  she  edited,  revised, 
extended,  and  published  the  first 
printed  edition  of  that  work.  She 
translated  A  Discourse  of  Life  and 
Death  from  the  French  of  Plessis  du 
Mornay.  She  died  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  London.  Si-pi.  •_'.-•.  lt.21,  was 
buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
was  the  subject  of  the  famous 
epitaph  "  I  nderneath  thU  sable 
hears*,"  attributed  to  both  Ben 
Jonson  and  Browne  of  Tavistock 
Ne*  Mary  Sidney.  Countess  of  Pern 
broke.  F  B.  Young,  1912;  Tin- 
Subject  of  all  Verse,  P.  Sidney.  1907 
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PEMMICAN 


Pembroke,  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 
3RD  EARL  OF  ( 1580-1 630 ).  English 
statesman  Born  at  Wilton.  Wilt- 


Pembroke  College.  One  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university  of  Cam 
bridge.  It  was  founded  in  1346, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  by 
Mary,  widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  daughter  of 
Guy,  count  of  Chatillon  and  St. 
PoL  As  Pembroke  Hall,  or  Mary 
Valence  Hall,  it  received  benefits 
from  Henry  VI. 
Pembroke  was 
the  first  of  the 
Cambridge  col- 
leges to  have  a 
chapel  of  its  own ; 
the  new  chapel, 
b  y  Christopher 
Wren,  1664,  was 
enlarged  by  Sir 
Gilbert  and 
G.  G.  Scott  in 


William  Herbert, ard  Earl  01  Pembroke 

After  Van  Dyck 

shire,  April  8,  1580,  he  had  Samuel 
Daniel  as  tutor.  He  proceeded  to 
Oxford  University,  where  Pem- 
broke College  is  named  after  him, 
succeeded  to  the  title  Jan.  19,  1601, 
and  soon  after  was  in  disgrace  over 
an  intrigue  with  Mary  Fytton.  He 
became  lord  chamberlain  to  James 
I,  held  office  under  Charles  I, 
and  was  chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. A  poet,  he  is  described 
by  Aubrey  as  the  greatest  Maecenas 
to  learned  men  of  any  peer  of  his 
time.  To  him  and  his  brother 
Philip  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio 
was  dedicated,  and  he  has  been 
doubtfully  identified  by  Brandes 
and  others  with  the  Mr.  W.  H.  to 
whom  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are 
addressed.  He  died  at  Wilton, 
April  10,  1630.  See  Shakespeare. 

Pembroke  College.     One  ot 
the  colleges   of  the   university   of 
Oxford.   It  was  founded  in  1624  by 
James  I.     The 
money  was  pro- 
vided by  Thomas 
Tesdale     and 
Richard    Wight- 
wick,  and  an  old 
hall,  Broadgates, 
was     obtained. 
The  name  of  this 
Pembroke  College,    was   changed    as 
Oxford,  arms       a  mark  of  esteem 

tor  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
buildings  are  in  S.  Aldate's,  oppo- 
site Christ  Church,  and  are  mainly 
modem.  The  head  is  the  master, 
who  since  the  time  of  Anne  has 
been  also  a  canon  residentiary  of 
Gloucester.  Preference  is  given  in 
respect  of  certain  scholarships  to 
candidates  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  most  famous  name 
in  the  college  records  is  that  oi 
Johnson.  Other  famous  names 
are  those  of  Shenstone,  Blackstone, 
and  Whitefield. 


Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  arms 


J  880-81.  Ridley,  Grindal,  Whitgift, 
Andrewes,  and  the  younger  Pitt, 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  the  poets 
Spenser,  Crashaw,  Gray,  and  Mason 
were  Pembroke  men.  It  was 
originally  founded 
for  a  master,  15  . 
scholars,  and  four 
Bible  clerks. 

Pembroke 
Dock.  Dockyard 
of  Pembrokeshire. 
Wales.  It  stands 
on  the  S.  side  of 
Milford  Haven,  2 
m.  from  Pe  m- 
broke,  of  which 
borough  it  forms 
part.  It  is  served 
by  the  G.W.  Ely. 
In  1814  the  gov- 
ernment trans- 
ferred  here  the  dockyard  from 
Milford.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
covering  an  area  of  90  acres,  and 
has  facilities  for  building  warships. 
Before  this  it  was  known  as  Pater- 
church.  See  Milford  Haven. 


Pembrokeshire.  Maritime 
county  of  Wales.  It  has  a  rugged 
and  irregular  coast-line,  the  inden- 
tations including  St.  Bride's  Bay 
and  Milford  Haven,  while  herein  are 
the  bold  headlands  of  St.  David's 
Head,  St.  Ann's  Head,  and  others 
Its  area  is  614  sq.  m.  Off  the  coast 
are  some  small  islands,  Caldey 
being  the  best  known.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  scored  with 
valleys,  but  there  is  a  range  of  hills 
in  the  N.  The  Teifi,  which  divides 
it  from  Cardiganshire,  the  Nevern, 
and  the  two  Cleddaus,  E.  and  W., 
are  the  chief  rivers.  The  G.  W.  Rly. 
serves  the  county.  Haverfordwest 
is  the  county  town.  Fishguard  is 
a  modern  port  and  Newport  an 
old  one.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  county  is 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  and 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Called  Dyfed,  Pembrokeshire 
was  ruled  by  the  princes  of  Wales 
until  some  time  after  the  Norman 


Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Frith 


First  court  and  the  ball 


Pembroke  College,   Oxiord.     Front 
of  college  buildings;  over  the  gate- 
way, rooms  occupied  by  Johnson 


conquest.  The  Norman  barons 
then  built  castles  here.  In  the  12th 
century  Flemings  settled  here,  and 
Pembrokeshire  was  soon  divided 
into  a  Welsh  part  in  the  N.W. 
and  an  English  part  in  the  S.E. 
The  English  part  became  known  as 
little  England  beyond  Wales.  It 
was  made  a  palatine  earldom,  re- 
maining so  until  1536.  The  county 
contains  a  number  of  castles,  e.g. 
Manorbier,  Pembroke,  Picton,  and 
Carew.  Pop.  (1921),  92,000.  See 
History  of  Little  England  beyond 
Wales,  E.  Laws,  1888;  Historical 
Tour  through  Pembrokeshire,  R. 
Fenton,  1903. 

Pembroke  Table.  Article  of 
furniture.  Introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  it  was 
named  after  an  earl  of  Pembroke. 
It  has  four  squared  taper  legs 
with  spade  feet  and  two  rectan- 
gular drop  leaves.  See  Furniture. 

Pemmican.  Preparation  of  food 
originally  made  by  the  American 
Indians  with  lean  meat  denuded  of 
all  fat,  dried  in  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  pounded  into  a  paste.  When 
dry  it  will  keep  good  for  an  in- 
definite period. 


PEMPHIGUS 

Pemphigus  (fir.  /.,.„/,/,,/-,  i.ui. 
Mr).  Group  of  oiMMM  of  ftl 

'I    I'V    tin-    f.>  I  in.  ill.  .11    i.f 

or  lilelw*.    Acute  mnli 
|M-III|.|II>_MIS  I.H  a  diiicaiic  IIH-I  uith  in 
buti-h-  uho    handle 

oarcawoa.      ('Ironic   pi-nip! 
usually  si-en   IM  rldeily.  del., 

persons.     The  cause  i-t  mil 
•nipt  ion     generally     ft] 
ii    tin-    lips    or   front    Q|    tin- 
it  ii  a  I  ly,  largo  areas  of 
the  body  may  be  affected.     The 
disease   is   serious   and    in  • 

/  >irmat  it  u   herjH-t  if  or  in  i « 
her  form  of  pemphigus  which 

is    Mieved    to    In-    sometimes   (111.-    to 

exj>osure,  and  to  cold  and  exhaus- 
tion. Tin-  condition  is  associated 
with  seven-  itching. 

Pen.  Instrument  for 
with  a  fluid.  The  earliest 
instniini-nts  were  the  brushes  of 
the  Chinese  and  KL'.vptruis,  and 
the  stylm  of  tin-  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  origin  of  the  quill 
for  writing  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  for  many  centimes  the  chief 
writing  instrument,  holding  its 
own  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  constant  necessary  re- 
sharpening  of  quills  led  to  attempts 
to  make  them  durable  by  tipping 
them  with  various  substances  and 
imitating  them  in  metal. 

The  first  steel  pen  was  made  by 
Wise,  of  London,  in  1803,  but  they 
were  not  a  commercial  success  till 
Joseph  Gillott  and  others,  between 
1820-30,  began  their  manufacture 
in  an  improved  form  by  ma- 
chinery. The  pens  are  cut  from 
steel  sheets  into  blanks,  the  latter 
stamped  or  pressed  into  shape, 
hardened  by  plunging  into  hot  oil, 
tempered,  polished,  and  the  point 
divided  by  a  special  shearing  ma- 
chine. In  all  some  sixteen  processes 
are  required  to  make  an  ordinary 
steel  pen  or  nib.  Gold  is  used  for 
the  nibs  of  fountain  pens,  as  it  is 
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Pembrokeshire.   Hap  of  the  south-western  county  of  Wales,  containing  Milford 
Haven,  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  the  United  Kingdom 

more    flexible,    the    points    being  growth  of  feathers  are  pen  or  pin 

made  more  durable  by  the  addition  feathers  of  birds,  and  the  spoon - 

of  indium.     S|>ectal  types  of  pens  shaped  quill  once  used  for  taking 

are  used  for  ruling,    duplicating,  snuff  is  a  pen.     In  architecture,  a 

lithogriphv,     drawing,     etc.     See  pen  is  a  pend  or  arch.    The  word 


Fountain  Pen;  Ink;  Writing. 

Pen.  Name  given  to  a  small  en- 
closure for  animals,  e.g.  a  sheep 
pen.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  animals  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  case  of  poultry,  a  pen 
of  poultry  being  usually  a  cock  and 
four  hens.  A  small  dam  in  a 
stream  is  also  called  a  pen,  as  is 
also  a  female  swan :  the  first 
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(en  and  pen-making.  Processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  steel  pen.  1.  RolleJ 
sheet  o!  steel  from  which  blanks  are  cut.  2.  Scrap  metal  remaining  after 
blan'ts  are  cut  3.  Blank.  4.  Pierced  pen.  5.  Marked  or  stamped  with  maker's 
nan*.  6.  Raised  or  curved.  7.  After  hardening.  8.  Tempered.  9.  Scoured. 
10.  Ground.  11.  After  point  has  been  slit.  12.  Coloured 
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occurs  in  many  Welsh  names,  and 
means  a  head  or  headland,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Scottish  Ben,  e.g. 
Penberry,  Pencoer  Helen, 

Penal  Code.  Name  given  to  a 
code  of  laws  concerning  crimes  and 
offences  and  their  punishments. 
The  term  includes  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  laws,  and  most 
civilized  nations  have  embodied 
their  laws  in  some  such  code,  the 
most  famous  of  modern  times  being 
the  Code  Napoleon  of  France, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
codes  of  several  other  European 
nations. 

.More  specifically,  the  term  is  used 
for  those  penal  laws  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  which  were  passed 
against  the  Roman  Cathotics  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Under  these 
laws  Catholics  were  forbidden  from 
i<  quiring  land  by  purchase,  and 
those  educated  abroad  in  the 
t.'atholie  faith  were  debarred  from 
succeeding  to  real  property,  their 
estates  passing  to  the  next  Pro- 
testant heir.  The  most  sc\ 
the  (x-iuil  laws  were  abolished  in 
md  most  were  done  away 
with  by  various  Acts  in  th 
century.  .s>«  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion; (.Yiminal  Law ;  Toleration. 
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Penal  Servitude.  In  English 
criminal  law,  a  form  of  punishment 
which  superseded  transportation 
by  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  1853. 
Under  the  Act,  imprisonment  may 
extend  from  a  minimum  of  three 
years  to  a  maximum  of  life.  Con- 
victs sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
wear  a  distinctive  dress  marked  by 
a  broad  arrow,  and  are  usually  em- 
ployed on  useful  work  of  some 
nature,  taught  a  trade,  etc.  The 
clothes  for  convicts,  uniforms  for 
warders,  etc.,  are  made,  for  ex- 
ample, by  convict  labour,  and  many 
government  buildings  are  erected 
y  convicts.  By  good  conduct  a 
considerable  remission  of  sentence 
may  be  earned,  and  the  home 
secretary  is  empowered  to  grant 
licences  or  tickets-of -leave  to  con- 
victs, upon  such  conditions  as  may 
be  thought  fit.  The  Act  of  1853  was 
amended  by  those  of  1861,  1864, 
and  1891.  Convict  establishments 
tor  prisoners  undergoing  penal 
servitude  are  Dartmoor  and  Park- 
hurst,  the  former  used  exclusively 
for  males,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  prisoners  in  ill- 
health,  Broadmoor  for  criminal 
lunatics,  Aylesbury  for  females,  and 
Peterhead,"  Scotland.  Until  1921 
Portland  was  also  an  important 
convict  prison.  See  Criminology; 
Portland ;  Prison ;  Punishment. 

Penal  Statutes.  Statutes  im- 
posing penalties  or  punishments  for 
offences  committed  against  the 
terms  thereof.  In  construing  a 
penal  statute  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
judge,  in  all  courts  where  the 
English  system  prevails  (including 
America),  to  adopt  the  construction 
most  favourable  to  the  person 
charged  with  the  offence.  It  is 
sometimes  put  in  this  way:  A 
penal  statute  must  be  strictly 
construed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
remedial  statute,  passed  to  remedy 
a  grievance  or  to  confer  a  benefit, 
must  be  widely  or  liberally  con- 
strued. 

Penance  (Lat.  poenitenlia,  re- 
pentance). Ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  turning  of  a  sinner  from  sin  to 
repentance ;  for  the  acts  that  form 
the  visible  proof  of  repentance  ; 
for  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  the  R.C.  com- 
munion, for  the  sacrament  for  the 
remission  of  sin  committed  after 
baptism,  a  remission  effected  by 
true  supernatural  sorrow,  sincere 
confession,  satisfaction,  and  priestly 
absolution.  In  the  R.C.  Church, 
confession  of  mortal  sin  is  held  to 
be  an  absolute  duty,  and  the  sinner 
is  bound  to  seek  for  absolution. 
This  has  been  the  case  since  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  Origin- 
ally the  expiatory  part  of  penance 
involved  heavy  and  lasting  penal- 
ties. The  wearing  of  sackcloth  and 


ashes  was  once  adopted  as  a  sign  of 
repentance ;  sometimes  delinquents 
were  required  to  make  confession 
and  express  sorrow  while  standing 
in  church  clad  in  a  white  sheet. 
In  process  of  time",  however,  the 
penalties  came  to  be  confined  to 
prayers,  fasting,  and  almsgiving. 
At  one  time  it  was  possible  for 
others  than  the  person  upon  whom 
penance  was  imposed  to  do 
penance  for  him,  if  not  altogether, 
at  least  in  part.  Rules,  called 
Penitentials,  were  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  confessor.  See 
Absolution ;  Confession. 

Penang.  One  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  A  British  crown 
colony,  it  comprises  the  island  of 
Penang,  and  Province  Wellesley 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  fre- 
quently is  taken  to  include  the 
Bindings  with  the  island  of  Pang- 
kor  farther  S.  Penang  Island  has  an 
area  of  108  sq.  m.,  and  contains 
George  Town,  the  great  port  of  N. 
Malaya.  Province  Wellesley  in- 
cludes 280  sq.  m.,  and  has  45  m.  of 
coast ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  main 
W.  rly.  of  Malaya  from  Singapore 
to  Siam,  and  a  branch  goes  to 
Prai,  whence  steam  ferries  make 
connexion  with  George  Town. 
Both  Penang  and  Prov.  Wellesley 
have  numerous  motor  roads.  . . 

Penang  Island  was  bought  from 
the  native  state  of  Kedah  in  1785, 
and  Province  Wellesley  was  ceded 
by  the  same  state  in  1798.  The 
East  India  Co.  administered  the 
territory  until  1867,  when  the 
crown  colony  was  established.  Pop., 
including  the  Bindings,  306,000. 
See  Malaya  ;  Straits  Settlements. 

Penang  Lawyers  (Licuala  acu- 
tifida).  Shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Palmae.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Penang,  Malaya.  Its  stems  are 
about  five  ft.  in  length  and  about 
an  inch  thick.  At  the  top  there 
is  a  tuft  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  with 
prickly  stalks.  The  name  belongs 
properly  to  the  stout  walking-sticks 
into  which  the  stems  are  converted 
after  scraping  and  straightening. 

Penarth.  Urban  dist.,  water- 
ing-place, and  seaport  of  Gla- 
morganshire, Wales.  It  stands  on 
the  Ely,  where  it 
falls  •  into  Cardiff 
Bay,  4  m.  from 
Cardiff  and  166  m. 
from  London.  It 
has  a  station  on  the 
Taff  Vale  Rly.  For 
the  shipping  there 
is  a  tidal  harbour 
and  commodious 
docks,  with  special 
accommodation  for 
storing  coal  and  oil. 
The  buildings  in- 
clude churches,  a 
technical  school. 


and  an  art  gallery.  For  visitors 
there  is  a  pier  and  a  fine  esplanade, 
also  good  bathing.  Penarth  was 
nothing  but  a  small  village  before 
1859,  when  work  was  begun  on  the 
harbour.  Pop.  15,500. 

Penas,  GTJLF  OF.  Large  opening 
of  the  Pacific,  indenting  the  coast 
of  Chilean  Patagonia.  It  is  80  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth  and  penetrates 
inland  about  70  m.,  containing  the 
islands  of  Xavier  and  Guaianeco. 

Penates.  Household  gods  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  See  Lares. 

Pencil  (Lat.  penicillum,  a  little 
tail).  Instrument  for  writing  and 
drawing.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  of  the  black  lead  or  similar 
pencils,  i.e.  those  pencils  made  of 
wood  and  containing  a  central 
core  of  lead,  graphite,  coloured 
chalk,  slate,  or  other  material. 
The  modern  black  lead  pencil  con- 
tains no- lead,  the  writing  material 
being  graphite  (q.v. )  and  clay. 

The  earliest  writing  pencils  were 
made  with  lead,  graphite  pencils 
being  introduced  into  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  16th  century.  In  the 
modern  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  graphite  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
mixed  with  clay  and  water  to  the 
consistency  of  dough,  and  forced 
through  dies  the  diameter  of  the 
finished  lead.  The  long  graphite 
and  clay  sticks  are  dried,  cut  into 
pencil  lengths,  and  then  heated 
until  all  the  moisture  is  thoroughly 
driven  off.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  clay  in  the  mixture  the  harder 
the  pencil.  The  graphite-clay 
sticks  are  then  inserted  into  semi- 
circular or  semi-hexagonal  parallel 
grooves,  cut  in  a  slab  of  wood  which 
is  ultimately  divided  into  a  number 
of  pencils.  A  similar  grooved 
slab  is  laid  on  the  first,  glued 
firmly,  the  separate  pencils  cut 
apart,  shaped,  polished,  varnished, 
etc.  The  whole  process  from  be- 
ginning to  end  is  carried  out  by 
machinery.  Coloured  pencils  are 
made  of  chalk,  clay,  etc.,  with 
colouring  pigments  added;  copying- 
ink  pencils  are  made  of  graphite 
with  an  aniline  dye  added ;  while 
slate  pencils  may  be  either  unpro- 
tected rods  of  slate  or  wooden 


Penarth,  South  Wales.     The  parish  church 
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Pendlebury.  District  of  Lan- 
cashire, England.  It  is  3J  m.  N.W. 
of  Manchester,  on  the  L.  &  Y.  Rly. 
It  contains  part  of  Swinton  and 


Pencil.  Processes  in  making  a  lead  pencil.  1.  Milling,  or  grinding  lead  and  graphite.  2.  Pressing  the  lead  which  emerges 
as  a  thread  in  plastic  state  from  the  machine  to  be  broken  into  lengths.  3.  Grooving  the  wood.  4.  Lengths  o!  lead 
in  tire-box  tor  baking  in  kiln.  5.  Moulding  or  cutting.  6.  Automatically  stamping  maker's  name.  7.  Tying  in  bundles 
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pencils  with  a  slate  core.  A  modern  Glasgow  and  Manchester.  He  be- 
form  of  pencil  consists  of  a  metallic  came  interested  in  submarine  tele- 
holder  to  which  refills  can  be  sup-  grapby  and  was  a  director  of  the  first 
plied.  See  Graphite.  Atlantic  cable  company.  In  1805 

Penda   (c    577-656).      King  of     he    helped    to    form    the    Anglo- 

1.1.  He  became  king  about 
626.  A  heathen  and  a  warrior,  in 
633  he  helped  to  defeat  and  kill 
Kdwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  while 
in  042  he  killed  in  battle  another 
Northumbrian  king,  Oswald.  In 
654  or  655  Penda  again  invaded 
Northumbria,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain,  Nov.  15,  655.  See  Mercia. 

Pendant.  In  architecture,  a 
rigid  hanging  ornament,  often  very 
elaborate,  suspended  from  the 
summit  of  a  Gothic  vault,  or  from 
the  bottom  of  a  roof  post  or  other 
constructional  member  below  a 
ceiling.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
for  an  ornament  hung  from  the 
neck.  See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Pendennis.  Novel  by  Thackorav 
published  in  1850  with  the  full 
title,  The  History  of  Pcndennis, 
His  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes,  His 
Friends  and  His  Greatest  Enemy. 
The  author  utilised  some  of  the 
experiences  of  his  own  early  life  in 
narrating  the  story  of  bis  hero,  and 
sketched  several  of  the  characters 
from  actual  people,  the  most 
notable  instance  l>einjr  that  of  the 
clever,  shiftless  Captain  Shandon, 
who  was  based  on  \V.  Maginn  (q.v.). 

Pender,  SIR  -Luis  (1S16-96). 
i'-iitish  engineer  Horn  Sept.  1(1. 
1816,  and  educated  at  Glasgow, 
he  entered  the  textile  industry  in 
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Pencil.  Successive  stages  in  the  making  oi  a  lead  pencil.  1.  Rough  wood. 
2.  Wood  when  grooved.  3.  Grooved  wood  with  lead  in  position.  4.  Block  of 
wood  made  up  o!  Z  and  3  placed  together,  enclosing  lead  in  grooves.  5.  Ends 
of  block  levelled.  6  and  7.  Stages  in  moulding  the  block  into  pencils.  8.  Pencil 
painted  and  polished.  9.  Finished  bundle 


American  company,  which,  amal- 
gamated with  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction  and   Maintenance  Com- 
pany, laid  the 
Atlantic  cable 
in  1866.       He 
later    devel- 
oped the  east- 
em  cables,  and 
waa  interested 
in  the  electric 
I  i  g  h  t  i  n  c   of 
London.  M.P. 
for    T  o  t  n  e  s,        Sir  John  Pender. 
1862-66,   and        Britilh  «>fu»e«r 
Wick  RurghH,1872-96,andknighted 
in  1888,  he  died  July  7,  1896. 


Pendleside  Series.  In  geology, 
the  name  given  to  a  series  of  rocks 
between  the  upper  division  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestones  and  the 
Millstone  grits.  The  series  con- 
sists chiefly  of  black  limestones  and 
shales.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
development  at  Pendle  Hill,  Lanes. 

Pendulum.    Rigid  body  free  to 
>\vni.'  on  a  horizontal  axis  under 
tli<-  influence  of  gravity.    Theoreti- 
cally a  Miiuilf  |H>ndulum  L*  the  name 
given  to  a  pendulum  which  < 
of  a  particle  of  matter  suspended 
from  a  point  by  a  weightier 
The  time  taken  for  such  a  simple 
jK-nduIum  to  make  one  complete 
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beat  is  2ir  J  (l/g)  where  /  is  the 
length  of  the  string,  and  g  is  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity.  Thi3 
law  applies  only  for  small  oscil- 
lations, and  for  such  the  period 
of  beating  is  constant  at  any  par- 
ticular place  Since,  however,  it 
varies  with  jr,  the  same  pendulum 
taken  to  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  or  to  different  altitudes, 
serves  as  a  means  of  calculating  the 
force  due  to  gravity. 

Any  solid  object  suspended  from 
a  horizontal  axis  performs  os- 
cillations similar  to  those  of  a 
simple  pendulum,  and  in  dynamics 
is  called  a  compound  pendulum.  A 
seconds  pendulum  is  one  that 
makes  a  complete  beat  in  one 
second.  A  compensation  pendulum 
is  one  which  is  compensated  against 
changes  of  temperature.  Without 
some  such  compensation  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  pendulum, 
usually  made  of  a  metal  rod  with  a 
weight  attached,  would  increase  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  pendulum 
therefore  beat  slower.  Such  pen- 
dulums take  advantage  of  the 
different  rates  of  expansion  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  are  very 
necessary  in  the  construction  ol 
astronomical  clocks. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  gridiron  com- 
pensating pendulum,  in  which 
a,  a,  a,  a  are  steel  rods  and  6,  6,  6,  b 
are  brass  rods.  The  expansion  of 
the  steel  rods  lowers  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum,  while  the  expansion 
of  the  brass  rods  raises  it,  the 
two  thus  compensating  one  an- 
other. Fig.  2  shows  a  mercurial 
compensating  pendulum,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mercury  tending  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
bob,  and  that  of  the  supporting 
rod  to  lower  it. 

Besides  its  use  in  clocks  and  foi 
obtaining  the  value  of  g,  the  pen 
dulum  has  been  used  in  the  famous 
experiment  of  Foucault  to  show 
the  rotation  of  the  earth.  A 
ballistic  pendulum  is  one  used  to 
measure  the  velocities  of  shot  or 
bullets.  The  bob  of  the  pendulum 
is  replaced  by  a  wooden  block  into 
which  the  shot  or  bullet  is  fired. 
The  distance  through  which  the 
block  moves  and  the  consequent 
time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum 
enables  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  be  calculated.  See 
At  wood' s  Machine  ;  Ballistics  ; 
Clock ;  Foucault. 

Penelope.  In  Greek  legend, 
wife  of  Odysseus  (q.v. ).  The  long 
absence  of  her  husband  caused  a 
number  of  suitors  for  her  hand  to 
come  to  the  royal  palace  at  Ithaca, 
where,  in  spite  of  her  refusals,  they 
lived  riotously.  She  promised  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  soon  as  she 
had  finished  a  garment,  of  which 
she  secretly  unwove  each  night  as 


much  as  she  had  woven  in  the  day 
Pron.  Pe-nellopy. 

Peneplain.  Name  given  to  an 
area  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
surface  so  nearly  a  plain  (pen?., 
almost)  that  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  one  by  the  eye.  The 
plains  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  (Baltic  Sea)  areas,  and 
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Pendulum.     Examples  o!  compen 
sating  pendulums.    See  text 

of  the  New  England  States,  are  good 
examples.  These  are  the  remains 
of  ancient  highlands  which  have 
been  worn  down  by  frost,  ice,  rain, 
rivers,  etc.  Pron.  peeny -plane. 

Penetanguishene  OR  PENE- 
TANG.  Town  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
It  is  on  the  G.T.  Rly.,  on  an  inlet 
of  Lake  Huron,  32  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Harrie  in  Simcoe  co.  It  engages  in 


Penelope,    the    wife    of    Odysseus. 

From    a    Greek    sculpture    in    the 

Vatican,  Rome 


the  lumber  and  leather  trades. 
During  the  war  with  the  U.S.A. 
the  town  was  fortified  as  a  Cana- 
dian naval  station.  A  regiment  of 
French  scouts,  the  bulk  of  the 
garrison,  was  rewarded  with  a 
grant  of  land  and  exemption  from 
taxation,  a  privilege  still  enjoyed 
by  their  descendants.  Pop.  4,000. 

Peneus.  Ancient  name  for  the 
river  of  Greece  now  known  as  the 
Salambria  (q.v.)  or  Salamvria. 

Penge.  Urban  dist.  of  Kent, 
England.  Adjoining  Lower  Syden- 
ham,  on  the  Surrey  border,  it  is  6  m. 
S.  of  London,  on  the  S.E.  &  C.  and 
L.B.  &  S.C.  Pvlys.,  and  is  linked  up 
with  the  surrounding  clists.  by 
trams  and  motor-'buses.  Formerly 
a  detached  hamlet  of  Battersea, 
and  until  about  1830  merely  a 
common,  part  of  it  was  absorbed 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  and  part 
given  over  to  the  builder.  The 
Watermen's  and  Lightermen's  Asy- 
lum dates  from  1839,  and  has  a 
museum  of  marine  and  other  curi- 
osities. Pop.  (1921),  26,278. 

Penge  Case,  THE.  British  cause 
celtbre.  In  Sept.,  1877,  there  ap- 
peared before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  Louis  and  Patrick  Staun- 
ton,  the  latter's  wife,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  and  her  sister,  Alice  Rhodes. 
The  victim  was  Harriet  Staunton, 
wife  of  Louis,  a  woman  of  weak 
intellect,  with  a  fortune  of  £3,000. 
Within  a  few  months  of  marriage 
Louis  Staunton  had  deprived  her 
of  her  last  halfpenny,  and  then 
determined  to  make  an  end  of  her. 
so  that  he  might  marry  Alice 
Rhodes.  In  187(5  the  brothers 
were  living  at  Cudham,  Kent,  and 
in  a  garret  at  Patrick's  house 
Harriet  was  imprisoned  and  slowly 
starved  to  death.  When  she  was  on 
the  point  of  death,  they  removed 
her  to  lodgings  at  Penge.  She  died 
on  arrival  there,  and  the  doctor  at 
Penge  communicated  with  the 
coroner.  All  four  prisoners  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Alice  Rhodes  was  pardoned,  the 
sentences  on  the  other  three  being 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  The  case  is  famous  for  the 
speech  for  the  defence  by  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  (q.v.).,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Autobiography.  See 
The  Trial  of  the  Stauntons,  ed.  J. 
B.  Atlay,  1911. 

Penguin.  Name  given  origin- 
ally to  the  extinct  great  auk,  but 
now  applied  to  the  several  genera 
of  the  order  Impennes.  They  are 
sea-birds  with  boat-shaped  bodies, 
legs  placed  very  far  back,  the  toes 
webbed,  and  the  wings  useless  for 
flight.  The  latter  are  entirely  with- 
out quills  and  the  feathers  cover- 
ing them  are  small  and  scale-like. 
They  are  incapable  of  flexure,  but 
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are  worked  from  tin-  -l,,.i,M.-r  with 
•      •  i- m     at 


Penguin.      Yellow-crowned  species. 

found  in  the  Southern  Pacific  and 

Antarctic  Oceans 

the  body  form  a  thick,  close  coat, 
but  these  also  approach  to  scales 
in  character.  The  birds  stand 
perfectly  erect,  and  with  their  great 
paddles  held  loosely  at  their  sides 
present  a  grotesque  appearance 
when  they  assemble  in  thousands  at 
their  breeding  places.  The  Mac- 
aroni Penguins  (Eudyptes)  have 
long,  curling  crests  on  their  heads. 
A  "  Jackass  "  or  braying  penguin 
it  found  at  the  Caj>e  of  Good 
Hope.  Their  range  extends  from 
the  eouator  to  the  Antarctic. 

Penguin.  In  aeronautics,  popu 
lar  name  for  a  type  of  machine 
used  for  training  pilots,  which  had 
-lipped  wings  with  which  it  was 
impossible  to  fly.  The  pupil  learnt 
thereon  the  handling  of  the  con- 
trols while  travelling  over  the 
ground  at  a  high  speed.  The  word 
penguins  was  used  as  a  nickname 
tor  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Royal  Air  Force 

PenicuikoR  PENNYCTIK.  Police 
Iniru'h  :•!'  Mid!<>tlii.m.  Scotland.  It 
stand-i  on  the  N.  Esk  river,  10  m. 
from  Kdiiiluirgh,  with  a  station  on 
the  N.B.  Ely.  The  buildings  in- 
clude the  tower  of  the  old  rlmtvli 
of  S.  Kentigern,  and  the  Cowan 
Institute.  Penicuik  House  of  the 
18th  century  contains  some  ob- 
jects of  historic  and  other  in 
The  name  means  cuckoo's  hill 
Pop.  2,700. 

Penington,  SIK  ls\.\r  i. 
Mitil).  Lord  mayor  of  London.  Son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  p  >litir>,  /.euloimly 
et  pou-in>_'  the  pu-itau  cause  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  city  in  1640, 
and  quickly  became  prominent  fur 


bis  uncompromising  speeches.     As 
lord  mayor  of   London.  I' 
raised  immense  loans  in  the  city 

for    hi*    par 

was  one  of  the 

nonents    of 
Laud,    and 

later  sat  as  a 

.    lli!lll--l"!l  e  t 

tho  king,  but 
would  not  sign 
the  death  war- 
rant In  ths  Lord  M*lf0r  o!  Condon 
same  year,  1649,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state.  At  the 
Restoration, Penington  was  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death, 
I >ut  the  sentence  was  commuted, 
<>rt.  1660,  to  imprisonment.  He 
died  in  the  Tower,  Dec.  17,  1661. 

Sir  Isaac's  eldest  son,  Isaac 
Penington  (1616-79).  joined  the 
.  of  Friends  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  adherents  of 
that  form  of  faith.  He  wrote  a  good 
deal  and  passed  much  of  bis  time 
in  prison,  dying  Oct.  8,  1679. 

Peninsula  (Lat.  pene,  almost; 
in.tula,  island).  Projecting  piece  of 
land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 
Peninsulas  are  commonly  formed 
by  the  submergence  of  mountain- 
ous regions,  especially  if  the  moun- 
tains of  the  sunken  landmass  are 
arranged  in  long  chains,  e.g.  the 
Italian,  Balkan,  and  Malay  penin- 
sulas. Most  peninsulas  point  S., 
the  only  important  exceptions 
being  Yucatan  and  Jutland. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company.  British 
steamship  line,  usually  called  the 
P.  and  O 
The  original 
Peninsular 
•iiinpany  was 
founded  in 
IS35,  and  five 
years  later 
was  incorpor- 
ated under  its 
pie-cut  title. 
From  iu  in- 
company  has 


P.&  0.  Co.  Flag. 
Top,  white  :  bot- 
tom, yellow  ; 
left,  bine;  right. 
red 


oorporatk»     the  .    „     

held  the  British  government  mail 
contracts  to  India  and  Egypt,  and 
in  1852  was  given  that  to  Australia. 
In  1851  the  first  screw  steamer  was 
run,  and  the  line  has  always  kept 
abreast  of  modern  developments, 
though  the  passage  through  tin- 
Suez  Canal  has  necessarily  limited 
the  size  of  the  vessels.  In  1910  the 
Blue  Anchor  line  was  purchased. 

The  head  i«i'  !  -'-'.  Ix-adt  n- 

h.ill  Stn-et,   l-ondnn.    I 

Peninsular  War.  Struggle 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain  as  the 
iillv  of  Spain  ami  Portugal  against 
France.  l..-t\*.-.-n  IM.X  1  l  Thi- 
name  was  given  to  it  because  it  w  n.- 
waged  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 


The  Spanish  people,  over  whom 
Napoleon  had  placed  his  brother 
Joseph,  rose  in  revolt,  and  secured 
the  surrender  of  a  French  force  at 
Bayleo  in  July,  1806.  The  Portu 
|MM  h.td  j'.iii'-l  Mi--  BOVWMBk 
and  in  Aug.,  1808,  the  directors  of 
Britwh  policy,  having  realized  the 
possibility  of  striking  at  France 
through  Spain,  sent  out  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  (later  duke  of  Welling- 
ton). He  landed  in  Portugal  with 
a  force  of  12,000  men,  routed  a 
small  army  at  Rolica.  and  won  a 
battle  at  Vimeiro.  But  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  who  was  in  supreme 
command,  restrained  an  ad 

\  it  h  Jiinot  tho  conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
undertook  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
One  reason  for  Dalrymple's  delay 
was  the  knowledge  that  Sir  John 
Moore  was  on  the  way  to  the  seat 
of  war  with  10,000  men. 

The  war  continued,  however,  and 
Napoleon  himself  came  to  Spain. 
Sir  John  Moore,  now  in  command, 
invaded  that  country,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  the  French 
communications.  Orders  were  given 
him  to  join  with  a  force  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  and  large  armies  of 
Spaniards  being  in  the  field,  suc- 
cesses were  hoped  for.  But 
Napoleon  routed  the  Spanish 
forces  with  great  rapidity  and  ease, 
and  advancing  towards  the  British 
he  quickly  changed  the  situation. 
Having  joined  Baird  and  fought  a 
cavalry  action  at  Sahagun,  Moore 
decided  to  retreat,  and  followed  by 
the  enemy,  under  Soult,  he  made 
his  memorable  march  to  Corunna. 
There,  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  turned  and 
defeated  Soult.  Moore  was  killed, 
but  his  army  was  embarked. 

The  next  stage  began  with  the 
return  of  Wellesley,  who,  in  April, 
1809,  landed  at  Lisbon,  fought 
his  way  across  the  Douro,  and  in 
July  27,  1809,  won  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  Failing  to  secure  the 
effective  cooperation  of  the  Spani- 
ards, who  had  lost  heavily  in  a 
series  of  battles  in  their  own  coun- 
try, or  to  secure  reinforcements 
from  home,  he  abandoned  Spain. 
and  during  the  winter  of  1809-10 
constructed  the  defensive  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  to  cover  Lisbon. 
Drawing  the  enemy  after  him, 
he  fell  back  thereto,  tight im:  in 
Sept,  1810.  the  battle  of  Busaco. 
alter  which  the  advancing  1 
captured  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Wellington,  early  in  1811,  re- 
turned to  the  offensive  He  de- 
tailed a  force  to  attack  Badajoz. 
and  in  May  won  the  battle  of 
Fueiites  d'Onoro  and  captured 
Almeida.  Alluiera  <|iiicklv  followed, 
but  throughout  the  year  Badajoz 
Hnd  Ciudad  Rodrigo  defied  all  his 
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efforts.  In  1812,  however,  both 
were  stormed,  and  Wellington 
entered  Spain.  In  July  he  won  the 
great  battle  of  Salamanca  and  oc- 
cupied Madrid,  which  was  cap- 
tured, after  a  first  attempt  had 
failed,  in  Aug.,  1812;  but  an  ad- 
vance of  the  French  armies  forced 
him  to  fall  back  to  the  frontier 
of  Portugal.  Following  another 
pause,  which  he  used  to  reorganize 
the  armies  of  his  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  allies,  he  was  successful 
in  June,  1813,  at  Vittoria.  As  a 
result  of  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war,  the  French  were  driven  into 
their  own  country.  The  last  stage 
was  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  advance  into  France. 
There  several  battles  were  fought, 
notably  for  the  possession  of  San 
Sebastian.  Then  in  Oct.  Welling- 
ton crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  se- 
cured the  fortress  of  Pampeluna. 
A  strong  French  position  on  the 
Nivelle  was  the  next  objective, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  hard 
fighting  in  Dec.  that  this  river  was 
passed.  Some  desperate  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  Bayonne 
followed.  This  included  the  battles 
of  the  Nive,  four  days  of  combat  in 
Dec.,  the  passage  of  the  Adour, 
and  the  battle  of  Orthez  in  the 
following  Feb. 

The  retreating  French  next  stood 
before  Toulouse,  which  was  entered 
after  another  victory  in  April, 
when  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
ended  the  war. 

The  British  losses  were  put  down 
as  36,000.  The  French  lost  heavijy, 
too,  while  this  "  running  sore,"  as 
Napoleon  called  it,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  overthrow.  See 
Albuera  ;  Badajoz  ;  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo ;  Wellington,  etc. ;  consult  also 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  S.  of  France,  Sir  W. 
Napier,  new  ed.  1886 ;  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  C.  Oman, 
1902-11. 

Peniscola.  Town  of  Spam,  in 
the  prov.  of  Caste!  Ion  de  la  Plana. 
It  stands  on  the  Mediterranean,'  5 
m.  by  road  S.  of  Benicarlo  and  80 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Valencia.  Built  on  a 
rocky  islet  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  it 
js  called  the  Gibraltar  of  Valencia. 
Originally  a  Moorish  fortress,  it 
was  captured  by  James  I  of  Aragon 
in  1233.  Pop.  3,000. 

Penistone.  Market  town  of 
Yorkshire  (W.R.),  England  It 
stands  on  the  Don.  12  m.  from 
Sheffield,  on  the  G.C.  and  L.  &  Y. 
Rlys  The  church  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  is  an  old  building,  and 
there  is  a  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1392.  The  industries  include  steel 
works,  saw-mills,  and  brewing. 
Stone  and  coal  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  gives  its  name 


to  a  division  returning  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Market  day,  Thurs. 
Pop.  3.400. 

Penitentiary.  Word  used  in 
several  senses.  Commonly  it  is 
synonymous  with  prison.  In  the 
R.C.  Church  a  penitentiary  is  a 
priest  attached  to  cathedral 
churches,  whose  duty  is  to  deal 
with  the  punishment  passed  on 
penitents  for  grave  sins.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  the  central  office  in 
Rome  dealing  with  such  questions, 
presided  over  by  the  grand  peni- 
tentiary. See  Prison. 

Penjdeh  OK  PANJDEH.  Village  of 
Turkistan.  It  stands  near  the  union 
of  the  rivers  Kushk  and  Murghab. 
Here,  in  March,  1885,  an  incident 
occurred  which  nearly  led  to  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
The  boundary  line  between  Afghan- 
istan and  Russian  Turkistan  was 
being  marked  out,  when  an  Afghan 
force,  having  refused  to  withdraw, 
was  attacked  by  the  Russians  and 
driven  away.  Great  Britain  looked 
at  the  matter  as  the  protector  of 
Afghan  interests,  but  the  excite- 
ment soon  died  away. 

Penkridge.  Town  of  Stafford- 
shire, England.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Penk,  W.  of  Cannock  Chase, 
6  m.  from  Stafford  and  134  m.  from 
London.  Served  by  the  L.  & 
N.W.  Rly.,  it  has  an  agricultural 
trade,  while  stone  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  church  of  S. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  is  a  fine 
building  ;  it  was  once  a  collegiate 
church.  Pop.  2,400. 

Penley,  WILLIAM  SYDNEY  (1851- 
1912).  British  actor.  Born  at  St. 
Peter's,  Thanet,  the  son  of  a  school- 
master, he  was 
educated  at  his 
father's  school 
in  Westmin- 
ster. He  first 
appeared  on 
the  stage  in 
1870,  and  after 
playing  some 
minor  parts 
with  consider- 
a  b  1  e  success, 
made  his  name 
as  a  comedian 
in  The  Private 
Secretary.  His 
reputation, 
however,  rests 
still  more  upon 
his  appear- 
ances in 
Charley's 
Aunt.  He  died 
Nov.  11,  1912. 
Penmaen- 
mawr.  Ur- 
ban dist.  and  watering-place  of  Car- 
narvonshire, Wales.  It  is  4  m.  from 
Conway,  with  a  station  on  the 
L  &  N.W.  Rly.  It  is  visited  for 


Sir  William  Penn, 
English  sailor 


the  beautiful  scenery  around.  Pen- 
maenmawr  Mt.,  1,550  ft.  high,  is 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Snowdon 
range.  On  it  stood,  until  demolished 
in  1920,  the  remains  of  a  large 
British  fort.  Pop.  4,000. 

Penn,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1621-70). 
English  sailor.  He  was  born  pro- 
bably at  Bristol,  the  son  of  a  sea 
captain,  and 
held  his  first 
command  in  the 
navy  in  1644, 
on  the  parlia- 
mentary side. 
In  1651-53  he 
was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of 
Prince  Rupert, 
and  in  the 
Dutch  War 
rendered  distinguished  service  as 
second  in  command  to  Blake, 
1653.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  "the  West  Indies  on  an 
expedition  which  failed  in  its  first 
objective,  the  capture  of  San 
Domingo,  but  took  Jamaica.  On 
his  return  Penn  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  reasons  which  re- 
main obscure,  but  was  shortly 
released.  He  accompanied  Montagu, 
afterwards  1st  earl  of  Sandwich, 
in  the  Naseby  to  bring  Charles  II 
back  to  England  at  the  Restoration, 
being  knighted  by  the  king  as  he 
came  on  board.  Appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  he  served 
under  the  duke  of  York,  and  died 
Sept.  16,  1670. 

Penn,     WILLIAM     (1644-1718). 
English  Quaker,  founder  of  Perih- 
sylvania.     The  son  of  the  admiral 
Sir  William 
Penn   (1621- 
70),    he    was 
born    in    Lon- 
don,   Oct.    14, 
1644,     and 
w  h  ile  study- 
ing   at    Christ 
Church,      Ox- 
ford,    became 
converted  to 
Quakerism, 
and      was 
expelled     in  Afler  B-  Wesl 

1661.  He  spent  some  years  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  and 
even  engaged  in  military  duties, 
but  by  1668  had  become  once  more 
closely  identified  with  Quaker  life 
and  doctrine,  and  was  imprisoned, 
1668-69,  for  publishing  an  unli- 
censed tract,  and  again  in  1670-71 
for  infringing  the  Conventicle  Act. 
He  inherited  a  considerable  for- 
tune from  his  father,  preached  the 
Quaker  message  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  and  was  able 
to  use  his  social  influence  on  behalf 
of  his  persecuted  co-religionists.  In 
1676  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
foundation  of  a  Quaker  colony  in 


PENNANT 

West  New    Jersey,  and  followed 
tint  up  fire  years  later  by  s« 

lie  duke  of  York  a  grant  of 
the  territory  which  was  t<>  f..nn  tin- 
•tate  of  Pennsylvania  (q.v. ).  and  an 
governor  drew  up  it*  memorable 
iii. .11.  iMiililt.shmg  freedom 
of  worship  within  iU  boundaries 
In  1682  he  crossed  to  America  to 
take  possession  of  his  UM 
fixed  on  the  sit*  for  it*  capital,  to 
be  named  Philadelphia  (q.v.),  and 
ikmiiaxon  made  hia  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  Indiana. 

Penn  remained  in  Pennsylvania 
until  1684,  and  again  from  1699- 
1701,  but  hia  later  life  was  passed 
in  supporting  the  effort*  of  the 
Frit-mis  in  England.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  James  II,  and  was  thus 
again  able  to  use  hia  influence  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
Quakers  and  a  measure  of  toler- 
ance. Hia  alliance  with  James,  un- 
broken by  the  revolution  of  1688. 
led  to  his  arrest  in  1690,  and  from 
1692-94  he  was  deprived  of  his 
colonial  powers.  His  later  years 
were  clouded  by  ill  health  and 
money  troubles,  caused  by  his  ex- 
penditure on  his  religious  work  and 
by  an  untrustworthy  agent  at 
home.  Penn  died  at  Ruscombe  on 
May  30,  1718.  and  was  buried  at 
Jordans,  Buckinghamshire. 

He  was  a  man  of  solid  and  up- 
standing character,  deeply  reli- 
gious, and  with  a  fine  clarity  of 
style.  Although  lacking  in  judge 
ment  in  some  respects,  the  accusa- 
tions of  double-dealing  made 
against  him  have  only  weak  found 
ations.  See  Society  of  Friends  ;  con 
suit  Quaker  and  Courtier,  the  Life 
and  Work  of  W.  Penn,  Mrs.  Col- 
quhoun  Grant,  1908 ;  The  Peace  of 
Europe  and  the  Fruits  of  Solitude, 
a  selection  from  his  writings,  1916. 

Pennant  OR  PENNON  (Lat. 
penna,  plume).  Term  applied  to  a 
long  Hag  narrowing  to  a  point, 
sometimes  forking  at  the  end.  In 
this  sense,  a  pennant  was  formerly 
borne  on  a  lance  by  a  knight  bache- 
lor, sometimes  with  bis  armorial 
bearings  upon  it.  It  is  used  in 
British  lancer  regiments.  In  the 
nautical  sense,  the  pennant,  or 
pendant,  is  a  long  streamer-like 


Pennant,  down  at  ouutbead 


dag  flown  at  the  mast  of  a  vessel  in 
commission,  and  lowered  when  the 
vessel  goes  out  of  commission.  A 
broad  pennant,  short  and  forked, 
is  flown  to  show  the  ship  of  the 
commodore  of  a  squadron. 

Pennant,  THOMAS  (1726-98). 
British  naturalist  Born  at  Down- 
ing, Flintshire,  June  14  1726,  he 


Thomaa  Pennine 
Britub  naturalist 
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WM  educated  at  Wrexham  %nd  at 
Quean's  College,  Oxford,  bir 

In  I  :.i  hi-  v  i-i'«-d  Ire- 

:  i  hu«  mak- 
ing the  firat  of 
.urn  in  the 
-h  Isles. 
Hia  British 
Zoology  was 
itarted  in  1761. 
the  firat  part 
appearing  in 
1 7','i  It  was 
followed  by  his 
History  of 

Quadrupeds.  1781.  which  estab- 
lished hi*  reputation.  Many  of 
Gilbert  White's  letters  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Selborne  are 
addressed  to  Pennant,  who  was 
considered  an  authority  on  all 
matters  of  natural  history.  He 
died  Dec.  16,  1798.  His  best 
known  works  are  Tours  in  Scot- 
land, 1771-90;  Tours  b  Wales, 
1778,  ed..  with  memoir  by  Rhys, 
1883;  Account  of  London,  1790; 
Outlines  of  the  Globe,  1798-1800. 
See  his  Literary  Life.  1793. 

Penna  tula.  Sea  Pen.  Genus  of 
horny  corals  (Alcyonarian  Antho- 
zoa),  which  present  an  appearance 


Pennatuia.       Polypi    01    Pennatuia 
pboipborea.  greatly  magnified 

r.  tlartin  Dune** 

similar  to  a  quill-pen,  i.e.  to  the 
wing-feather  of  a  large  bird.  It  is 
really  a  colony  of  polyps.  There  is 
a  central  stalk  of  horny  lime,  of 
which  the  lower  part  may  be 
buried  in  the  sea-bed,  while  from 
the  upper  portion  branches  spread 
out  on  each  side  and  are  fringed 
with  polyps.  Some  of  the  species 
are  luminous,  as  the  small  British 
Pennatuia  phosphorea,  of  a  dull 
purple  colour  and  only  a  few  ins. 
long.  It  is  found  in  warmer  aeaa 
up  to  a  foot  in  length. 

Pennell.  JOSEPH  (b.  1860). 
American  etcher,  lithographer, 
and  author.  Born  at  Philadelphia. 
U.S.A..  July  4,  1860.  he  studied  at 
the  local  academy  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  He  spent  much 
time  in  Great  Britain,  being  pro- 
minently associated  with  the  In- 
ternational Society,  and  other  for- 
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ward  movements  in  art :    was  the 

:     with    hit  wife.    Elizabeth 

'y»i.  of  the  standard  Life  of 

ler,  and  beside* 

being    repre 

•ented  in  state 

and     municipal 

galleries    all 

over  the  world, 

was  president  of 

the     Sen«-f. 

Club    flitho 

graphy),  and  a 

prime  authority 

on  lithography. 

Great  industrial  undertakings,  e.g 

the    Panama   Canal,   and    British 

munition   works  during  the  Great 

War,  furnished  many  subjects  for 

hia  art. 

Pennenden  Heath.  Common 
in  Kent,  England.  Near  Maidstone. 
it  has  been  made  into  a  recreation 
ground  for  that  town.  Its  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  for  long 
the  place  where  the  men  of  Kent 
used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Pennine  Alps.  Division  of  the 
Alps  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  They  lie  between  the 
Bernese  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the 
Graian  Alps  on  the  S.W.,  with  the 
Lepontine  Alps  on  the  E.,  dividing 
the  Rhone  and  Dora  Baltea  val- 
leys. They  include  some  of  the 
grandest  and  loftiest  summits  in 
Europe,  as  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
Grand  Combin,  Dent  Blanche. 
Matterhorn,  and  Monte  Rosa. 

Pennine  Chain.  Mountainous 
region  of  N.  England.  It  forms  the 
S.  portion  of  the  Central  Uplands 
of  B  itain,  and  extends  S.  from 
the  Scottish  border  as  far  as  the 
great  curve  of  the  Trent :  the  S. 
portion  is  the  Peak.  Its  continuity 
is  broken  by  the  Tyne  and  Aire 
Gaps,  which  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  E.  and  W.  On  the 
N.W.  it  ia  continuous  with  the 
Cumbrian  upland,  the  lowest  point 
being  the  Shap  saddle  between 
Edendale  and  the  flats  round 
Morecambe  Bay.  Geologically,  it 
is  an  uplift  of  carboniferous  rock 
which  has  been  denuded  down  to 
the  lower  members  of  the  series, 
the  millstone  grit  and  mountain 
limestone,  and  ia  in  the  main  a 
ragged  bare  moorland  with  many 
peat  bogs ;  the  coal  measures 
have  disappeared  from  the  heights, 
but  occur  in  great  extent  on  both 
sides  of  the  uplift  in  the  coalfields  of 
N.  England.  The  loftiest  summits 
are  Cross  Fell  2.892  ft.  Mtckle 
Fell.  2.591  ft..  Wheniside.  -.til 
ft.,  Ingleborough.  2,373  ft.,  and 
Kinder  Scout  2.0SS  ft. 

Penmsetum.  Genus  of  mostly 
annual  grasses  of  the  natural  order 
Gramineae.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  region?. 
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PENOLOGY 


Pennisetum.     Leaves  and  flowers  of 

the  genus.  Inset:  left,  single  flower  ; 

right,  flower-spike 

and  are  grown  chiefly  for  ornament, 
many  of  the  species  forming  hand- 
some tufts,  with  arching  leaves  and 
plumy  flower-spikes. 

Pennsylvania.  State  of  the 
U.S.A.  It  lies  adjacent  to  the 
states  of  Ohio,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  Delaware  river, 
on  which  stands  Philadelphia, 
forms  the  E.  boundary,  and  the 
state  touches  Lake  Erie  in  the 
N.W.  corner.  The  surface  varies 
from  the  flat  country  of  Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  Bucks  cos.,  to  the  high 
ridges  of  the  Allegheny  Mts.  The 
chief  rivers  include  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  Allegheny.  Its 
area  is  45,126  sq.  m. 

Pennsylvania  has  great  mineral 
wealth,  iron,  coal,  anthracite,  and 
petroleum  being  found  in  large 
quantities,  the  mining  products  re- 
presenting about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  output  of  the  U.S.A.  Agricul- 
ture is  important,  the  chief  crops 
being  hay,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 
Pennsylvania  engages  in  most  in- 
dustries represented  in  the  U.S.A.  : 
steel  works,  tin-plate,  and  iron- 
working,  and  the  making  of  pig  iron, 
rails,  silks,  woollens,  leather,  glass, 
and  tobacco.  Rly.  and  waterway 
transport  are  highly  developed. 
Harrisburg  is  the  capital,  and  the 
chief  towns  include  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Reading,  and  Erie. 

Early  settlements  were  made  by 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  1614-43,  and 
the  colony  became  attached  to 
New  York,  1664-82.  Its  growth  as 
an  individual  state  was  due  to 
William  Penn,  who  gave  it  that 
liberal  and  democratic  basis  which 
helped  its  rapid  growth.  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  German  immigrants 
formed  its  early  stock.  The  old 
proprietary  government  was  con- 
verted into  a  state  in  1776,  this 
constitution  being  revised  in  1790. 
Pop.  8,720,150.  See  Franklin, 
Benjamin;  Penn,  W. 

Penny.  British  bronze  coin, 
one-twelfth  of  a  shilling.  Origin- 
ally the  penny  was  a  silver  coin, 


of  which  240  weighed  a  pound,  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  denarius. 
Hence  the  pennyweight  (dwt. ), 
the  240th  part  of  1  Ib.  troy.  Also 
known  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  as 
the  sceat,  it  is  called  penny  (Anglo- 
Saxon  pening,  pending,  perhaps 
meaning  little  pledge)  in  the  laws 
of  Ine  (q.v. ).  Till  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  the  coin  was  indented 
with  a  cross,  enabling  it  to  be 
divided  into  halfpennies  and 
farthings.  Silver  pennies  were 
coined  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
but  steadily  decreased  in  weight 
In  1672  halfpennies  and  farthings 
of  copper  were  coined,  and  a 
copper  penny  in  1797.  The  bronze 
penny  was  introduced  in  1 860.  See 
Numismatics. 

Penny  Bank.  Name  given  to 
a  class  of  savings  bank  that  re- 
ceives deposits  as  low  as  a  penny. 
Many  such  were  established  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury, including  the  National  Penny 
Bank,  and  later  they  were  set  up 
in  connexion  with  elementary  and 
other  schools.  In  some  cases  ar- 
rangements are  made  by  which  the 
money  invested  can  be  transferred 
to  the  P.O.  Savings  Bank.  One 
of  the  largest  is  the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank.  .See  Savings  Bank. 

Penny-royal  ( Mentha  pule- 
gium).  Perennial  herb  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Labiatae.  A  native  of 
Europe,  N.  and  W.  Asia,  and  N. 
Africa,  it  has  a  creeping  rootstock, 
and  branching,  leafy  stems.  The 
small  leaves  are  oval  or  oblong,  with 
toothed  edges.  The  tubular,  two- 
lipped,  lilac  flowers  are  borne  in 
whorls  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  stems.  From  the  fresh  tops  and 
leaves  an  oil  is  distilled  which  is 
used  in  medicine. 

Penny  Wedding.  Wedding  at 
which  the  guests  pay  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  also  contribute  to- 
wards furnishing  the  home.  At 
marriages  among  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  the  couples  to  invite,  more  or 
less  indiscriminately,  as  many  guests 
as  they  could  find,  on  condition 
that  they  should  defray  expenses. 

Pennywort  OR  PENNY -LEAF. 
Name  given  to  a  wall  plant  better 
known  as  the  wall  pennywort  (q.v. ); 
also  to  the  White-rot  or  Marsh 
Pennywort  (Hydrocotyle  vulgaris). 

Penobscot.  River  of  Maine, 
U.S.A.  Rising  close  to  the  Cana- 
dian border,  it  flows  E.  to  Chesun- 
cook  Lake,  then  S.E.,  and  finally  S. 
to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters 
through  Penobscot  Bay.  It  is  about 
360  m.  long  and  navigable  for  25  m. 
Many  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  de- 
pendent on  the  river  for  water 
power ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
basin,  8,500  sq.  m.,  is  forested. 


Penobscot 

Bay.     Inlet 

on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  U.S.A. 
ft  is  divided 
into  two  por- 
tions by  a 
chain  of  is- 
lands,  and 
measures  30 
m.  in  length 
and  21  m.  in 
breadth.  It 
receives  the 
Penobscot 


Penology 

Penny,  British  cop-       (Gr.     p  o  i  n  e, 

pe/-  coi?'    ^c-tual      punishment; 
diameter,  li  in. 

logos,  science). 

Name  given  to  the  study  of  the 
punishment  of  criminals. 

With  every  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion the  punishment  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  criminal  have  proceeded 
on  lines  which  have  mitigated 
force  and  substituted  methods  of 
reformation.  The  death  penalty, 
torture,  solitary  confinement,  and 
segregation  were  all  obvious  forms 
of  forcible  repression  of  crime,  by 
striking  terror  into  the  mind  of  the 
criminal,  which  were  tried  from  the 
earliest  times.  Russia  with  her 
Siberia,  France  with  her  ties  du 
Salut,  and  Great  Britain  with  her 
penal  settlements  in  America  and 
Australia,  are  three  notable  in- 
stances of  repression  by  segrega- 
tion, and  all  failures.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  in 
the  British  Isles  there  were  =ome 
200  offences  punishable  with  death, 
and  a  corresponding  state  of  affairs 
existed  in  other  countries. 

The  failure  of  severe  punishment 
to  prevent  many  minor  crimes,  the 
large  number  of  recidivists,  and  the 
insanitary  and  evil  atmosphere  of 
prisons  of  that  date  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  reformers  to  other  methods. 
John  Howard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
William  Wilberforce,  and  others 
began  to  study  and  suggest  reforms, 
which  culminated  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury in  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals. 

Under  the  existing  British  prison 
system  prisoners  are  encouraged  to 
earn  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade  by  good  behaviour 
and  industry  ;  appeal  is  constantly 
made  to  their  honour ;  and  where 
considered  advisable  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  trust,  free 
from  supervision,  Prisoners  are, 
where  possible,  taught  trades  if 
they  do  not  already  know  one,  and 
fitted  in  every  way  possible  for  a 
return  to  civilian  life.  Aid  societies 
and  institutions  of  various  kinds 
have  sprung  into  existence  with  the 
object  of  further  helping  the  crimi- 
nal on  his  release  and  inculcating 
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Om-lldrrs    Art.     MM)?,     thr     T 

IH.H  cf  dime  Art.  I'.MIH.  nml  the 
Children  Art  have  all  advanced 
legislation  <>n  ,m,lar  line*  in  Croat 

ddren  Ac: 

hM  revolutionised  the  penal  law 
for  the  im|>n-..iimrnt  of  young 
persons  un,; 

In  tin-  I'nited  State*  of  America 
o  has  proceeded  on  still  m«  in- 
advanced  lines.  At  the  Klum  i 
Reformatory  in  New  York  the  in 
deiimu-  or  indeterminate  se* 
has  been  introduced.  1'nder  tin- 
system  a  prisoner  w  given  a  mini- 
iiiuin  maximum  «cntcnee,  and  is 
released  atany  time  Ix-twot'ii  tli.  i\n> 
periods  according  to  tin-  judgement 
of  tin-  a  ut  Illicit  ir-  .1-  to  hN  i itnes?  to 
return  to  civilian  life.  Since  the 
opening.. I  tin-  Klmira  Reformatory 
in  ISTti  the  indeterminate  sentence 
has  been  tried  in  a  largo  number  of 
other  American  prison*.  In  others 
prisoners  are  put  on  their  honour, 
work  without  warders,  and  are 
allowed  certain  privileges  of  visit- 
ing outside  amusements,  e.g.  pic- 
ture palaces.  The  system  has  been 
reported  to  wi  rk  with  very  good 
results.  See  Borstal  System  ;  Crim- 
inology ;  Transportation  ;  Prison ; 
consult  also  State  of  Prisons  in 
i  1  and  Walrs.  John  Howard, 
1784;  Penological  and  Preventive 
Principles,  William  Tallack,  2nd  ed. 
189(5 ;  The  English  Prison  System, 
SirE.  Ruggles-Brise,  1921. 

Penrhyn.  District  of  Carnar- 
vonshire, Wales.  It  adjoins  Ban- 
gor,  being  near  the  N.  entrance  to 
t  In  .Mrnai  Strait.  It  ischieriy  known 
for  its  connexion  with  the  slate 
quarries,  the  slate  being  shipped 
from  Port  Penrhyn  on  the  Menai 
Strait.  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Baron  Penrhyn,  stands  in  a  park, 
7  in.  in  circumference,  through 
which  the  Ogwen  flows.  An  im- 
posing building,  it  was  erected  late 
in  the  18th  century.  Of  Mona 
marble,  it  is  in  the  Norman  castel- 
lated style.  One  of  the  Welsh  kings 
is  said  to  have  had  a  palace  here 
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Penrhyn,  N.  Wales.    Keep  and  garden  tront  ol  the  18tb 
century  castle,  seat  ol  Baron  Penrhyn 

frit* 
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of    Rftrotonga    in    j 
the  Cook  Island*, 
and  is  noted   for 
its    pearl    fishery. 

TI..-  i  igoria  ii-i-  .in 
tre»  of  00  sq.  m., 
a  quarter  of  whu-h 
is  covered 
pearl  shell.  It 
was  discovered  in 
1788  and  annexed 
to  New  Zealand  in  1901.  Pop  335. 
Penrhyn,  BARON.  British  title 
borne  by  the  family  of  Douglas- 
Pennant  since  1866.  Richard  Pen- 
ryn,  this  being  one  spelling  of  the 
name,  a  landowner  in  N.  Wales, 
was  made  Baron  Pcnryn  in  1763, 
but  the  title  became  extinct  on  his 
death  in  1808.  The  estates  passed 
to  a  kinsman,  George  Hay-Daw- 
kins-Pennant,  and  from  him  to 
his  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Col.  E.  Q.  Douglas  (1800-86),  a 
son  of  the  earl  of  Morton.  He  was 
made  Baron  Penrhyn  in  1866.  His 
son  and  heir,  George  Sholto  Gordon, 
took  the  name  of  Douglas-Pennant 
and  became  the  2nd  baron.  He 
was  Conservative  M.P.  for  Carnar- 
vonshire, 1866-68  and  1874-80, 
but  is  better  known  as  the  owner 
of  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries, 
where  a  strike  began  in  1900  and 
lasted  three  years.  He  died  March 
10,  1907,  when  his  son,  Edward 
Sholto  (b.  1864),  became  the  3rd 
baron.  The  family  seat  is  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Carnarvonshire,  and  the 
estates  lie  around  it. 

Penrith.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Cumberland, 
England.  It  stands  on  the  Eamont, 
1J  m.  from  Carlisle,  and  is  served 
by  the  L.  &  N.W.,  N.E.,  and  Cocker- 
mouth,  Keswick  and  Penrith  Rlys. 
S.Andrew's  Church  has  an  old  tower 
and  other  features  of  interest.  There 
is  a  14th  century  grammar  school 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  Two  of  the 
inns  are  old  build- 
ings, one  of  them 
showing  a  room  in 
which  Richard  III 
slept.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are 
Edenhall  and 
Brougham  Castle, 
while  there  is  a 
tine  view  from 
IVnritli  Beacon, 
'.Mo  ft.  hiuh.  The 
chief  industries  are 
brewing,  tanning, 
and  a  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce. 

Penrith   is  a 
very  old  place  and 
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made  here,  while 
cloth  and  linen 


land.    The  pansb  church  ol  S.  Andrew 

was  given  a  fair  and  market  early 
in  the  13th  century.     One  of  the 
Nevilles,  then  lords  of  the  town, 
built  the  castle 
as  ft  defence 
against  the  nu- 
i9  raids  of 
the   Scots.      In 
the    18th    cen- 
tury clocks  and 
watches     were 
Penrith.  Seal  o! 
urban    district 

were  woven  on 

hand  looms.      Market  day,  Tues. 
Pop.  9,000. 

Penrith.  Town  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  Cumberland  co.  It  is  34 
m.  W.  of  Sydney  by  rail,  and  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nepean  river. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
Australia.  Pop.  2,500. 

Penryn.  Mun.  borough  and 
market  town  of  Cornwall.  It 
stands  on  the  estuary  of  the  Pen- 
ryn river,  which  r m 

here  falls  into 
Falmouth  Har- 
bour, 3J  m.  from 
Falmouth,  with  a 
station  on  the 
G.W.  Rly.  The 
chief  industries 
are  tanning, 
brewing,  the  Penryn  arms 
making  of  chemicals  and  paper, 
and  the  export  of  granite  which 
is  polished  here.  It  has  a  town 
hall  and  a  parish  church.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  Glasney  Church, 
a  collegiate  foundation,  once  ft 
centre  of  literary  activity. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Penryn  was 
a  flourishing  seaport.  It  was  made 
into  a  borough,  was  granted  fairs 
and  markets,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade.  From  1553 
to  1918  it  was  separately  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  F.il  mouth 
being  united  with  it  for  this  pur- 
pose from  1832.  Its  decline  set  in 
with  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour 
and  changes  in  the  trade  routes. 
It  is  still  ft  borough,  under  ft  mayor 
and  corporation.  Market  day,  Sat. 
Pop.  3,100. 


PENSACOLA 

Pensacola.  City  and  port  of 
entry  of  Florida,  U.S.A.,  the  co. 
seat  of  Escambia  co.  The  third 
largest  city  in  the  state,  it  stands 
on  Pensacola  Bay,  about  6  m 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  57  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
is  served  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  other  rlys.  and  by 
several  lines  of  steamers.  It  has  a 
large  land-locked  harbour,  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  and  a  navy 
yard,  and  trades  in  coal,  fish,  cotton, 
and  timber.  Settled  by  Spaniards 
in  1696,  it  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  British  before  finally  being 
acquired  by  the  U.S.A.  in  1821.  In 
1861  the  Confederates  held  the 
navy  yard  for  a  time.  Pensacola 
became  a  city  in  1895.  Pop.  31,000. 

Pensacola  Bay.  Inlet  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  U.S.A.  Escambia 
Bay  and  East  Bay  are  extensions 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  which  is 
12  m.  long  and  2£  m.  in  average 
breadth,  and  has  an  entrance 
breadth  of  less  than  1  m.  Its  mean 
depth  is  about  30  ft.  One  of  the 
securest  and  largest  harbours  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  winter 
rendezvous  of  the  U.S.  navy. 

Penshurst.  Village  of  Kent, 
England.  It  is  5  m.  S.W.  of  Ton- 
bridge  and  33£  m.  from  London, 
with  a  station,  2  m.  from  the  village, 
on  the  S.E.  &  C.R.  The  church, 
dating  from  about  1200,  but  much 
restored,  has  some  old  brasses  and 
other  monuments  of  note.  The 
village  hall  and  club  are  modern. 
Penshurst's  chief  glory  is  Pens- 
hurst  Place,  which,  with  its  park  of 
350  acres,  has  inspired  poets  from 
the  days  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Waller 
to  those  of  E.  B.  Browning  and 
Swinburne.  Heterogeneous  in 
architecture,  with  grey  walls  and 
battlemented  towers  encrusted 
with  lichen  and  moss,  its  great 
feudal  hall  is  64  ft.  long,  with  cen- 
tral hearth  and  steep,  timber- 
supported  roof. 

The  manor,  owned  once  by  the 
family  of  Penchester  or  Pencestre 
— there  is  an  effigy  of  Sir  Stephen 
de  Penchester  in  the  church — be- 
came the  property  of  Sir  John  de 
Pulteney  (d.  1349),  who  built  the 
hall,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  others.  It  passed  in  1552 
to  Sir  William  Sidney,  grandfather 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  hero 
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Penshurst.  Interior  oi  the  banqueting  hall  in  Penshurst 
Place,  looking  towards  the  musicians'  gallery 

of  Zutphen,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  Pop.  1,570.  See  Visits 
to  Remarkable  Places,  W.  Howitt, 
1840. 

Pension  (Lat.  pendere,  to  pay). 
French  word  used  for  both  a 
boarding  house  and  a  boarding 
school.  It  is  now  more  general  in 
the  former  sense. 
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Pensionary. 

Name  of  an  official 
in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  so  called 
because  his  remu- 
neration   was    de- 
scribed as  a  pen- 
sion.    The  chief 
Dutch  and  Flemish 
cities   had  their 
pensionaries,    the 
first  appearing   in 
the  15th  century. 
They  were  respon- 
sible   for  the 
business    of     the 
city,    their   duties 
being    not    unlike 
those   of    a    town 
clerk.     In  the  province  of  Holland 
there  was  in  the  17th  century  a  high 
official   known  as  the  grand  pen- 
sionary or  pensionary  of  the  council, 
and  he  became  one   of  the  chief 
persons  in-  the  United  Provinces. 
Although  only  appointed  for  a  term 
of  years,    he    was   in    importance 
second    only   to    the    stadtholder. 
The  office  was  abolished  in  1795. 


PENSIONS:     NAVAL,    MILITARY,    &    CIVIL 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  late  Parliamentary 
Secretary     to     the     Ministry     of    Pensions 

This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  pensions  payable  to  those  who 

were  disabled  in  the  Great  War  and  their  dependents.     For  other 

branches  of  the  subject  see  Civil  Service;  Old  Age  Pensions      See 

also  Artificial  Limbs  ;  Insurance;   Wages 


A  pension  (Lat.  perwio,  pay- 
ment) is  a  stated  allowance  made 
to  workers,  soldiers,  and  others 
who  have  retired  owing  to  age  or 
infirmity  or  other  causes.  Apart 
from  old  age  pensions,  pensions  are 
paid  to  civil  servants,  the  em- 
ployees of  local  authorities,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  other 
business  houses  on  certain  stated 
conditions  as  to  length  of  service, 
etc.  Judges  also  receive  pensions  on 
retirement.  By  an  Act  of  1869 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
twelve  pensions  available  for  minis- 
ters who  have  left  office  after  serv- 
ing for  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  are  without  adequate  means 
of  support.  £1,200  is  distributed 
yearly  among  literary  and  artistic 
persons  or  their  survivors,  these 
being  the  civil  list  pensions. 

There  are  an  endless  number  and 
variety  of  schemes,  but  the  main 
division  is  into  contributory  and 


Penshurst,  Kent.    Penshurst  Place,  the  mansion  of  Lord  de  L'Isle  and  Dudley, 
where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  in  1554 


non-contributory.  In  the  former 
the  payments  of  the  employees  are 
usually  based  on  actuarial  figures. 
Pensions  paid  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  take  the  form  of 
half-pay  or  retired  pay  All  civil- 
ized countries  give  pensions  to 
civil  servants  and  other  officials. 
The  U.S.A.  spent  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  paying  pensions  to 
those  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  past  the  grant  of  pensions 
to  courtiers  and  others,  without 
any  regard  to  past  services,  be- 
came a  public  scandal,  and  this 
was  especially  so  with  regard  to  the 
pensions  charged  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury on  the  revenues  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  these  pensions  were  per- 
petual, i.e.  they  passed  like  an 
estate  from  father  to  son.  In  1887 
they  were  reported  against,  and  in 
a  short  time  most  of  them  were 
commuted. 

Fighting  men's  pensions  were 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  the 
16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth an  Act  was  passed,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  ran  that  "  it  is 
agreeable  with  Christian  charity, 
policy,  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  that  such  as  have  .  .  . 
adventured  their  lives  and  lost  their 
limbs  or  disabled  their  bodies  .  .  . 
in  the  defence  and  the  service  of 
her  Majesty,  should  at  their  return 
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:     Parliament     levied    »kL    a 

month    on    seamen's    pay    fur    the 

latter.     (  'licUt-a   Hospital  wag  en- 

'.acted  from 

,  itnd  f<>r  long  main- 

tain. ->l  l,y  the  same  means.  < 

;          .;al,     mure     fortunate, 
oM.  mied  various  windfalls,  but  at 
inning  ..f  the  I'.ith  century 
it   could   nut  house  one-fourtli   of 
the    numerous    claimants    for    in- 
i,  h  eeased  to  be  a 


us  authority  in  1869. 

Tlie  Crimean  \Varsawthe  estab- 
lishment of  tin;  Royal  Patriotic 
Fund,  which  raised  the  sum  of 
Marly  £1,500,000.  Its  admini- 
stration was  Milise.|iiently  marked 
l'\  ii  regularities  and  scandal,  which 
!.  .1  to  legislation  in  IStifi.  With 
funds  afterwards  renewed,  it  re- 
mained in  existence  and  was  em- 
ployed in  administration  by  the 

is  Aot  of  1915. 
Control  during  the  Great  War 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out 
the  matter  of  pensions  was  in 
various  hands  :  (l)The  admiralty, 
(2)  the  war  office  or  army 
council,  (3)  the  Chelsea  Commis- 
sioners, and  (4)  the  Royal  Patrio- 
tic Fund.  Control  was  unco- 
ordinated, and  for  some  time  no 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
state  department  charged  solely 
with  the  task  of  caring  for  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  the  dependents 
of  the  fallen.  The  Army  Pay 
Warrant  of  1914  provided  for 
privates  a  total  disability  war 
pension  of  10s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  a 
week,  which  might  be  increased  by 
a  further  3s.  6d.  a  week  in  very 
bad  cases,  such  as  the  loss  of  both 
arms.  On  May  25,  1915,  a  new 
warrant  raised  the  full  disability 
war  pension  to  25s.  a  week,  and 
providid  2s.  6d.  for  each  child. 
Earning  capacity  reduced  the  pen- 
sion in  cases  of  partial  disability. 
If  a  man  could  earn  15s.  a  week, 
he  could  get  no  more  than  10s. 
pension,  making  his  total  income 
25s.  Widows  of  soldiers  killed  in 
action  became  entitled  to  10s.  if 
not  over  35  years  of  age,  12s.  6d.  if 
not  over  45,  and  15s.  if  over  45. 

In  Nov.,  1915,  a  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary War  Pensions  Act  was  passed, 
which  set  up  (1)  a  statutory  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Patriotic 
Fund  Corporation  of  27  members, 
•onic  appointed  by  the  state  and 
some  by  the  corporation,  charged 
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with  the  <  ate  .pf  "  officer*  and  men 
.  .  .  and  tlieir  wive*.  « 

!eutn."  and 
commands! 

tary  granU,  l.ut  not  provided  with 
irpose ; 

and  (2)  local  committee!  to  aiwut 
the  statutory  committee,  also  un- 

i.-d  with  fn: 

The    stall,'  •  .•    was 

••d    m   .lime,    |«(1 7.   and   the 

mini-try  of  pensions,  ental.h^hed  in 

authority  until  Sept.  1.  I'.Ul,  tin- 
legal  end  of  the  war,  since  which 
date  any  new  war  pensions  claims 
must  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
naval  or  military  authority. 

Hew  Principle  of  Classification 
On  Dee.  :.'!•,  1'Jlti,  the  oilicials  of 
the    new    pensions    ministry   and 
i.itutory  advisors  passed  to 
the    consideration  of  a  new  pen- 
sions  warrant.     A    new   prim -iplc 
was    adopted    of    classifying    dis- 
abilities in  order  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration.     F, ,r    the    first    time 
facial    disfigurement    was    recog- 
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may  fall.  In  1919  a  further 
increase  of  7».  was  made,  raising 
the  full  pension  to  40*.  This  7v. 
may  be  revined  upward*  or  down- 
ward* according  to  the  cost  of 
livmj.',  I. nt  no  further  adjustment 
U  to  be  made  before  April. 

unions  (Ad- 

every  man  stiffen  m/  from  a  dis- 
aliihty  attritmt.ilili-  to  or  aggra- 
vated by  service  in  the  Great  War 
and  not  due  to  his  serious  negli- 
gence or  misconduct,  has  a  statu- 
tory rii.'ht  to  receive  such  a  pension 
as  may  be  awarded  by  royal 
warrant.  The  1921  scale,  as  denned 
by  the  warrant  of  Dec.  0,  1919,  for 
the  army  ;  the  order  in  council  of 
June  11,  1920,  for  the  navy  :  the 
king's  order  of  May  1 1 , 1920,  for  air- 
men, is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  in  its  application  to  seamen 
and  marines,  army  privates,  and 
airmen.  The  following  table  is  a 
summary  of  the  First  Schedule  of 
the  Royal  Warrant: 


DISABLEMENT   PENSIONS   FOR  SPECIFIC   INJURIES 
SCALE  APPLYING  TO  ARMY  PRIVATES,  AIRMEN,  SEAMEN  OR 


Specific  Injury 


1.  Loss  of  two  or  more  limbs,  or  an  arm  and  eye,  or  a 

leg  and  eye,  or  both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  a  hand 
and  a  foot,  or  both  eyes.  Total  disablement. 
Advanced  incurable  disease.  Very  severe  facial 
disfigurement,  l.unaey. 

2.  Amputation  of  right  arm  through  .shoulder. 

3.  Total  or  severe  amputation  of  leg,  or  r.  arm  below 

shoulder,   or   1.   arm   through   shoulder, 
facial  disfigurement.     Total  loss  of  spei  <-h. 

4.  Specified  amputations  IMS  seven  than  under  3,  e.g. 

amputation  of  leg  below  hip,  with  stump  exceeding 
:<  inches.  Total  deafness. 

5.  Specified  amputations  less  severe  than  under  4,  e.g. 

amputation  of  leg  below  middle  thi«h. 

6.  Amputation  of  leg  below  knee,  or  left  arm  below  elbow 

with  stump  exceeding  5  inches.     Loss  of  >  > 

7.  Loss  of  thumb,  or  of  four  fingers  of  right  hand,  etc. 

8.  Loss  of  thumb,  or  of  four  fingers  of  left  hand,  etc. 

9.  Loss  of  two  fingers  either  hand,  etc. 


Payable 


I'.T   «   •   1:1. 


100 
00 


80 

70 
80 

60 
40 
30 
M 


!'•  -II-J..H 

I'.T    \Vr.   k 


s.    d. 


40    0 
30     0 


32  0 

28  0 

24  0 

20  0 

16  0 

U  ii 

8  0 


nised  as  a  specific  disability  calling 
for  liberal  treatment.  The  "  alter- 
native pension  "  was  introduced. 
The  scale  pensions  were  not  to  be 
reduced  on  account  of  earning 
capacity.  The  widow  of  a  pen- 
sioner was  to  inherit  one-half  of 
her  late  husband's  pension  until 
and  unless  she  remarried.  In  duo 
course  the  1917  pensions  warrant, 
embodying  these  and  other  new 
features,  became  operative.  It  was 
repeatedly  improved  as  experience 
of  its  working  revealed  defects. 

The  1917  pensions  warrant  raised 
the  private  s  full  disability  pen- 
sion to  27s.  Gd.  per  week.  Further 
increases  were  made  in  1918  and  in 
1919  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  had 
reduced  the  real  value  of  the 
scheduled  scale.  In  1918  20  p.o, 
was  added  to  tho  27s.  Od.  a  week, 
raising  it  to  33s.  This  33s.  is  to 


The  cases  above  the  rank  of 
private  in  which  less  than  100  p.c. 
disablement  is  suffered  are  subject 
to  the  sliding  scale  already  given. 
Thus  a  warrant  officer  Class  I,  who 
has  become  totally  deaf  through 
war  service,  is  placed  in  category 
four  and  receives  70  p.c.  of  60s., 
.or  42s.  per  week.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  summary  schedule  given 
that  the  specific  categories  are  not 
taken  below  20  p.c.  of  full  pension. 
In  cases  where  the  assessment  is 
less  than  20  p.c.  a  gratuity  or 
final  weekly  sum  may  be  awarded. 
A  married  full  pensioner  is  allowed 
10s.  per  week  in  respect  of  bis 
wife  unless  he  married  (1)  after 
discharge  ;  (2)  after  the  end  of  the 
war ;  or  (3)  after  the  disablement 
occurred.  If  the  wife  is  separated 
from  her  husband,  the  10s.  may  be 
granted  to  her.  In  the  case  of  an 
"  unmarried  wife,"  if  she  has 
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tDp  to  &v  d^xifluiiik 
of  aOB,  a  week.  la  1921  it  wa* 
proposed  to  extead  the  dtKharged 
aoidier*a  flaw  fiant  of  appeal  for  a 
peaaoB  to  aerea  jean  after  aerrice. 

The  peaanaen  of 
bare  had  their 

V,  rcrr  e^- 

auntrtiy  of  penaioa*  the  pootkia. 
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oflken  at  she  rate  of  £36 


£100 ;  23k.  a  week  to  wide 
10k.  for  the  fint  eistfld.    The 

hjr  ita  Aet  of  1917r  grre*  n  BK  «oidior 
•-  if  married.  £112;  widow* 
nxa  c  ^-._ 

France  ia  1S31  granted  a  war  pea- 
aonof  £4S,and£4 "f«  e^het 
ia  1919  *  new  Act  raked  the 
pntMon  to  -TT -..   and  the  widowr 
to  1  It  3d.     In  Itaty  tbe 

.  -  '  '  —    .     -  -  •     -;-  °  i  --. 
widow  with  two  ehfldren  r 
£25,  and  £2  for  eacitcr 
aeeoad  onder  1-  year*.     Genoany 
made  her  rates  of  pensions  ai  1966 
at  £36  to  £55,  aeeonfiag  - 

:    .     -        -.-.-'.•     :.-...-.  -I if... 
1919,  tbe  aBowance  was  inereaaed. 

Pensicns,  Mis  met   or.      De- 
partment of  the  Brielft.-.  € 
meat.     It  was  formed  in  1 
deal  wnh  the  payment  of  penooBS 
to     xaaon,     aoW;r.->.     and 
dependent*.       It  took  over  front 
the  Chebea  Hospital  a,r. :  rarioas 
todies  the  payment   o :    pmapnc 
:  -.  .    .    :  .--    L.;  .'.. ;.    :'-.:     Lr;i-  --:j. 
kariag  the  serriee  penaaons  of  the 
regalar    soldiers    and   iii:  -. 

•  J    •-     -..-.    -.1^   i:r.-...-iItj  in-i  wir 
oftiee.    The  ndnkter  ha»  z  salary  of 
£2,000  a  year,  and  the  bead  offiezs 
are   at    2,    Sanctuary    Boildinsv 

r.     -----------         :.-•-••  :     .' 

-  -    -       -:.---  i.-r  i-  A  v.n.  '.V. 
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